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1788. 

im.  23-  Bom,  in  Holies  Street,  London. 

1790  — (a: tat  2). 

Taken  by  bis  mother  to  Aberdeen. 

1 1798— (10). 

May  19.  Succeeds  to  the  family  title. 

Made  a ward  of  chancery. 

Removed  from  Aberdeen  to  Newt teail  Abbey. 

Placed  under  the  care  of  an  empiric  at  Nottingham 
for  the  cure  of  his  lameness. 

1799  — (11). 

Removed  to  London,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Baillie. 

Becomes  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Glennie  at  Dulwich. 

1800  — (12.) 

Is  sent  to  Harrow  School. 

1803  — (15). 

Passes  the  vacation  at  Nottingham  and  Annesley.  — 
And  forms  an  attachment  to  Miss  Cha worth. 

1805  — (17). 

Ort  Leaves  Harrow  for  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

1806  — (18). 

Jin.  Prepares  a collection  of  his  Poems  for  the  press. 

Hot.  Prints  a volume  of  his  Poems  ; but,  at  the  entreaty 
of  a friend,  destroys  the  edition. 

1807  — (19). 

Kvcli  Publishes  * Hours  of  Idleness.’  See  Fac  Stmilet, 
No.  I. 

Oct  Begins  an  epic,  to  be  entitled  ‘ Bos  worth  Field.’  — 
And  writes  part  of  a novel. 

1808  — (20). 

Jan.  v Passes  his  time  between  the  dissipations  of  Caro- 

k*f- J bridge  and  London. 

Takes  up  his  residence  at  Newstead.  — Forms  the 
design  of  visiting  India.  — Engaged  in  preparing 
‘ English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  ’ for  the 
press. 

1809  — (21). 

Jm.  23.  His  coming  of  age  celebrated  at  Newstead. 

Barcb  13.  Takes  his  seat  In  the  House  of  Lords. 

18.  Publishes  * Ehgllsh  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 

, X*j  Engaged  in  preparing  a second  edition  of  * English 
Bards  * for  the  press. 

II.  Leaves  London  on  his  travels,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Hothouse . 

10.  Writes,  on  board  the  Lisbon  packet,  * Huzza  I 
Hodgson,  we  are  going  1 ’ 

July  1 Sells  from  Falmouth. 

7.  Lands  at  Lisbon.  — 17.  Leaves  Lisbon  for  Se- 
ville and  Chdli. 

Aog.  6.  Arrives  at  Gibraltar.— 19.  Takes  his  departure 
for  Malta. 

hep*  L Lands  at  Malta.  — 14.  Writes  'As  o'er  the  cold 
sepulchral  atone.*  — ' Oh,  Lady ! when  1 left  the 
shore.’ — 31.  Leaves  Malta. — 39.  Lands  at  Prevesa. 

0ft.  i.  Proceeds  to  Solars,  Arts,  and  Joannlni — 9. 
Leaves  Joannlni  for  Zitxa.  — Composes,  during  a 
thunder-storm,  * Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly 
Waft.*— 11.  Reaches  Tepaleen. — 13.  Is  Introduced 
to  AH  Pacha.  — 36.  Returns  to  Joannlni.  — 81.  Be- 
gins  the  first  canto  of ' Childe  Harold.' 


Nov.  8.  Proceeds  by  sea  to  Prevess — 10.  Driven  on  the 
coast  of  SulL  — 12.  Writes,  in  passing  the  Ambra- 
clan  gulf,  * Through  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery 
sheen.'  — 13.  Sails  down  the  gulf  of  Arts.  — 14. 
Reaches  Utralkey.  — 15.  Traverses  Acamanla.— 
21.  Reaches  Mlssolonghl.  — And,  25.  Patras. 

Dec.  4.  Leaves  Patras.  — 14.  Passes  across  the  gulf  of 
Lepanto.  — 18.  Visits  Mount  Parnassus,  Castrl, 
and  Delphi — 22.  Thebes — 35.  Arrives  at  Athens. 

1810  — (aetat.  22). 

r Spends  ten  weeks  In  visiting  the  monuments  of 
Athens  ; making  occasional  excursions  to  several 

Jan.  J parts  of  Attica.  — Writes,  'The  spell  Is  broke, 

Feb.  I the  charm  is  flown  I'  — • Lines  in  the  Travellers' 
I Book  at  Orchomenus.'— And  * Maid  of  Athens, 
V ere  we  part.' 

March  5.  Leaves  Athens  for  Smyrna 7.  Visits  ruins  the 

of  Ephesus.  — 28,  Concludes,  at  Smyrna,  the  second 
canto  of ' Childe  Harold.' 

April  11.  Leaves  Smyrna  for  Constantinople. —Visits  the 
Troad. 

May  9.  Writes  • Lines  after  swimming  from  Sestos  to 
Abydos.'— 14.  Arrives  at  Constantinople. 

June  Makes  an  excursion  through  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  Cyanean  Symplegadet. 

July  14.  Departs  from  Constantinople.  — 19.  Reaches 
Athens.  — Visits  Corinth. 

Aug.  "1  Makes  a tour  of  the  Morea,  and  visits  Velay  Pacha. 
j — Returns  to  Athens. 

1811—  (23). 

Jan.  Takes  up  his  residence  at  the  Franciscan  Convent, 
Athens.  — Writes  • Dear  object  or  defeated  care  ! ’ 

Feb.  Writes  ' Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise  !'— ' I enter  thy 
garden  of  roses.'  — And  * Remarks  on  the  Romaic 
or  Modern  Greek  Language.’ 

March  12.  Writes  ' Hints  from  Horace.*— 17.  ‘ The  Curie 
of  Minerva.'  — And  1 Lines  on  Parting.’ 

May  Leaves  Athens  for  Malta.  — 16.  Writes  * Epitaph  for 
Joseph  Blackett.’  — And,  26.  * Farewell  to  Malta.' 

July  Returns  to  England. 

Aug.  1.  Death  of  his  Mother. 

Oct.  11.  Writes  Epistle  to  a Friend,  * Oh  I banish  care- 
such  ever  be.’—  And  Stanzas  to  Thyrza,  • Without 
a stone  to  mark  the  spot.' 

Dec.  6.  Writes  ' Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe  I ’ 

1812—  (24). 

Jan.  Writes  ' One  struggle  more  and  I am  freo.'— ‘ When 
time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring.'—'  And  thou  art 
deed,  as  young  as  fair.* 

Feb.  27.  Makes  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords. — 
29.  Publishes  the  two  first  cantos  of ' Childe  Ha- 
rold.' 

March.  Commits  a new  edition  of  * English  Bards,’  Ac.  to 
the  flames — Writes,  ' If  sometimes  in  the  haunts 
of  men.*  — ' On  a Cornelian  Heart  which  was 
broken.' — ' Lines  to  a Lady  weeping.’— And, 
• The  Chain  I gave  I* 

April  19.  Writes  ‘ Lines  on  a blank  leaf  of  The  Pleasures 
of  Memory.' 

Sep.  Writes  ' Address  on  the  Opening  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.' 

Oct.  Writes  ' The  Waltz  ; an  Apostrophlc  Hymn.’—  And, 
' A Parenthetical  Address  by  Dr.  Plagiary.' 

Nov.  Writes  ' Address  to  Time  ’ — And  * Thou  art  not 
false,  but  thou  art  fickle  1 ' 
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1813—  (*tat.,2J). 

Jan.  Write*  * Remember  him  whom  pas»ion’»  power.' 
March.  Publishes ' The  Waits ' anonymously. 

May.  Publishes  ‘The  Giaour.*  See  Fac  Simiiet,  No.  II. 
Projects  a journey  to  Abyssinia. 

Writes  * When  from  the  Heart  where  Sorrow  sits.' 

Is  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Miss 
MUbanXe. 

9.  Publishes  ' The  Bride  of  Abydos.*  — 13.  Writes 

* The  Devil's  Drive.’  — 17.  And  ‘ Two  Sonnets  to 
Genevra.’— IS.  Begins  * The  Corsair.*— 31.  Finishes 

• The  Corsair.'  • 


July. 

Sep. 

Nor. 

Dec. 


Feb. 

Apr. 


May. 


Aug. 

Sep. 


Dec. 


1 814  — (26). 

Writes  * Windsor  Poetics.' 

10.  Writes  ‘ Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte.'— Re- 
solves to  write  no  more  poetry,  and  to  suppress 
all  he  had  ever  written. 

Begins  * Lara.'  — Writes  * I speak  not,  I trace  not.’ 

— And  ' Address  to  be  recited  at  the  Caledonian 
Meeting.' 

Publishes  * Lsura.'— Writes  ' Condolatory  Verses  to 
Lady  Jersey.' 

Makes  a second  proposal  for  the  hand  of  Miss 
Milbanke,  and  is  accepted. 

Writes  ‘ Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Peter  Parker.’ 

— And  * Lines  to  Belshazsar.’ 

Writes  ' Hebrew  Melodies.’ 


1815  — (27). 

Jan.  2.  Marries  Miss  Milbanke.  See  Foe  Similes,  No.  IIL 
Feb.  Writes  ' There  be  none  of  Beauty's  Daughters.' 
March.  Writes  * Lines  on  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  Escape 
from  Elba.' 

Begins  • The  Siege  of  Corinth.’  — And  writes 
• There 's  not  a Joy  the  World  can  give.'  — And 
' We  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterloo.' 

Writes  ‘ Must  thou  go,  my  glorious  Chief?’  — ' Star 
of  the  Brave.'—  And  ' Napoleon’s  Farewell.’ 

10.  Birth  of  his  daughter,  Augusta  Ada. 


July. 


Aug. 


Dec. 

1816  — (28). 

Jan.  Publishes  ' The  Siege  of  Corinth.' 

Feb.  Publishes  • Parisina.’  — Lady  Byron  adopts  the  re- 
solution of  separating  from  him. 

March  17.  Writes  ‘ Fare  thee  well ! and  if  for  ever.’—  And, 
29.  A Sketch,  * Born  in  the  garret.' 

April  16.  Writes  * When  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark.' 
25.  Takes  a last  leave  of  his  native  country Pro- 

ceeds, through  Flanders  and  by  the  Rhine,  to  Swiu 
ter  land. 

May.  Begins  the  third  canto  of  * Childe  Harold.’ 

| June.  Writes  'The  Prisoner  of  Chillon ' at  Ouchy,  near 
Lausanne.  — Takes  up  hit  abode  at  the  Campagne 
Dlodatl,  near  Geneva. 

| July.  Finishes  the  third  canto  of  * Childe  Harold.'— 
Writes  ' Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan.’  — 
Stanzas  to  Augusta,  ' Though  the  Day  of  my 
Destiny.'  — * The  Dream.'  — • Darkness.’  — 
'Churchill's  Grave.'— • Prometheus.' — 'Could  I 
remount.’— Epistle  to  Augusta,  ' My  Sister,  my 
sweet  Sister.'  — And, ' Sonnet  to  Lake  Leman.' 
Sep.  Makei  a tour  of  the  Bernese  Alps.  —Writes  * Lines 
on  hearing  that  Lady  Byron  was  ill.’  — And  be- 
gins * Manfred.' 

Oct.  Leaves  Switzerland  for  Italy. 

Nov.  Takes  up  his  residence  at  Venice Translates 

* Romance  Muy  Doloroso,'  Ac.  i and  ' Sonetto  di 
VHtorellL’  — Writes  • Lines  on  the  Bust  of  Helen 
by  Canova.'  — * Bright  be  the  Place  of  my  Soul.' 
— And  ‘ They  say  that  Hope  Is  Happiness.'  — Stu- 
dies the  Armenian  language. 


1817  — (*Ut  29> 

Feb.  Finishes  * Manfred.' 

M “*■>•  Tr«n«Ulei,  from  Uie  ArmeoUn,  • CorrapondMiw 
bet woen  St.  Paul  ajul  the  Corinthian. 

Vialu  Ferrara  for  a daj.  — so.  Writei ' The  Lament 
of  Tasso.' 

Visits  Rome  for  a few  days.  —5.  Writes  there s new 
third  act  to  ‘ Manfred.' 

Begins,  at  Venice,  the  fourth  canto  of 'Childe  Haro  id.' 
Writes  ' Beppo.’ 


April. 

May. 

June. 

Oct. 


July. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

April. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 


April 

July 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

May 

June 

July 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Not. 


Jan. 

Feb. 


Aug. 

Sep. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

April. 

May. 

July 
Aug.} 
Dec.  J 


April 

April 


1818—  (30). 

Writes'  Ode  to  Venice.’ 

Finishes  the  first  canto  of ' Don  Juan.' 

Finishes  * Mazeppa.' 

13.  Begins  the  second  canto  of ' Don  Juan.' 

1819—  (SI). 

20.  Finishes  the  second  canto  of  Don  Juan.' 
Commences  an  acquaintance  with  the  Countess 
Guicdoll.  — Writes  4 Stanzas  to  the  Po.' 

Writes  ‘ Letter  to  the  Editor  of  My  Grandmother's 
Review.'  — And  4 Sonnet  to  George  the  Fourth.* 
Finishes  the  third  and  fourth  cantos  of 4 Don  Juan.* 
Removes  to  Ravenna. 

1820  — (32.) 

Is  domesticated  with  the  Countess  Guicdoll. 
Translates  the  first  canto  of 4 Morgante  Maggtore.* 
Writes  ' The  Prophecy  of  Dante.'  — Translates 
4 Francesca  of  Rimini.’—  And  writes  4 Observation* 
upon  an  Artide  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.' 

4.  Begins  4 Marino  Fallero.' 

16.  Finishes  * Marino  Faliero.’ 

16.  Begins  the  fifth  canto  of 4 Don  Juan.' 

20.  Finishes  the  fifth  canto  of  * Don  Juan.'  — And 
writes  ' The  Blues  ; a Literary  Edogue.' 

1821  — (S3). 

13.  Begins  4 Sardanapalus.' 

7.  Writes 4 Letter  to  John  Murray,  Esq.,  on  Bowles's 
Strictures  upon  Pope.' 

V>.  Writes 4 Second  Letter  to  John  Murray,  Esq.,4  Ac. 
17.  Finishes  ' Sardanapalus.' 

11.  Begins  ‘ The  Two  Foscari.' 

10.  Finishes  • The  Two  Foscari.’  - 16.  Begin* 

' Cain ; a Mystery.' 

9.  Finishes  4 Cain.4- Writes  ‘ Vision  of  Judgment.' 
Writes  4 Heaven  and  Earth  ; a Mystery.' 

Removes  to  Pisa. -18.  Begins  4 Werner.’  - And 
' The  Deformed  Transformed.’ 

1822  — (34). 

20.  Finishes  4 Werner.’ 

Write#  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cantos  of 4 Don 
Juan.’ 

Finishes  ' The  Deformed  Transformed.’  — Writes 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cantos  of4  Don  Juan.* 
Removes  to  Genoa. 

1828—  (95). 

Writes  ' The  Age  of  Bronze.’ 

Writes  * The  Island.’  — And  more  cantos  of  * Don 
Juan.* 

Turns  his  views  towards  Greece. 

Receives  a communication  from  the  Greek  Com- 
mittee sitting  In  London. 

14.  Sails  for  Greece. 

Reaches  Argos  toil — Makes  an  excursion  to  Ithaca 

Walts  at  Cephalonla  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  fleet. 

1824  — (36). 

I.  Arrives  at  MlssolonghL  — 22.  Writes  * Lines  on 
completing  my  Thirty-sixth  Year.'  — 30.  Is  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  an  expedition 
against  Lcpanto. 

15.  Is  seized  with  a convulsive  fit.  See  Fac  Simile* 
No.  IV. 

9.  His  last  Illness. 

19.  His  Dkatw. 
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POETICAL  WORKS 


LORD  BYRON. 


f^arolti’jai  pilgrimage: 


A ROMAUNT. 


L’univers  e*t  une  esp£ce  de  lirre,  dont  n’a  hi  que  la  premiere  page  quand  on  n’a  vu  quo  ton  pay*.  J'en 
ai  feutiletd  un  a**e*  grand  nombro,  que  j'al  trouvo  egalcment  mauTaitea.  Cot  exainen  no  m'a  point  Ht 
infrictueux.  Jo  haUsai*  m*  patrie.  Tout*.**  lev  impertinences  dea  peuples  dlrera,  parmi  leaquels  j'al  vtcu, 
rn'ont  rfconcili*  .-tree  elle  Quand  je  n'aunuv  tir£  d'autre  b^nOflco  de  me*  voyages  que  celui*M,  je  n'en  regret- 
terais  ni  les  frais  ni  lot  fatigues.  L«  Cosmopolite.  > 


[to  the  first  and  second  cantos]. 

The  following  poem  was  written,  for  the  most  part, 
amidst  the  scenes  which  It  attempts  to  describe.  It 
«<u  begun  In  Albania ; and  the  parts  relative  to 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  composed  from  the  author's 
observations  In  those  countries.  * Thus  much  it  may 
be  necessary  to  state  for  the  correctness  of  the  de- 
* ription*.  The  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched  are 
I in  Spain,  Portugal,  Epirus,  Acamania,  and  Greece. 

, There,  fur  the  present,  the  poem  stops : its  reception 
! "ill  determine  whether  the  author  may  venture  to 
'-induct  his  readers  to  the  capita]  of  the  East, 
-hrough  Ionia  and  Phrygia : these  two  Cantos  are 
merely  experimental. 

A fictitious  character  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
living  some  connection  to  the  piece  ; which,  however, 
^es  no  pretensions  to  regularity.  It  has  been 
:«gwted  to  me  by  friends,  on  whose  opinions  I set  a 
high  valor,  that  in  this  fictitious  character*  44  Childe 
Harold,"  I may  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  in- 
vaded some  real  personage : this  I beg  leave,  once 
I fr,r  all,  to  disclaim  — Harold  Is  the  child  of  imagin- 
; for  the  purpose  I have  stated.  In  some  very 
trivial  particulars,  and  those  merely  local,  there 
might  be  grounds  for  such  a notion  ; but  in  the  main 
;olnti,  I should  hope,  none  whatever. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  ap. 
illation  M Childe,  ” as  “ Childe  Waters,”  **  Childe 


Childers,"  &c.,  is  used  as  more  consonant  with  the 
old  structure  of  versification  which  I have  adopted. 
The  4‘  Good  Night,”  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
canto,  was  suggested  by  “ Lord  Maxwell's  Good 
Night,"  In  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  edited  by  Mr. 
Scott. 

With  the  different  poems  which  hove  been  pub- 
lished on  Spanish  sutyects,  there  may  be  found 
some  slight  coincidence  in  the  first  part,  which  treats 
of  the  Peninsula,  but  it  can  only  be  casual ; as,  with 
the  exception  of  a'  few  concluding  stanzas,  the  whole 
of  this  poem  was  written  In  the  Levant 

The  stanza  of  Spenser,  according  to  one  of  our 
most  successful  poets,  admits  of  every  variety.  Dr. 
Beattie  makes  the  following  observation  : — u Not 
long  ago,  I began  a poem  in  the  style  and  stanza  of 
Spenser,  in  which  I propose  to  give  full  scope  to  my 
inclination,  and  be  either  droll  or  pathetic,  descrip- 
tive or  sentimental,  tender  or  satirical,  as  the  humour 
strikes  me ; for,  If  I mistake  not,  the  measure  which 
I have  adopted  admits  equally  of  all  these  kinds  of 
composition.  ”* — Strengthened  in  my  opinion  by 
such  authority,  and  by  the  example  of  some  in  the 
highest  order  of  Italian  poets,  I shall  make  no  apo- 
logy for  attempts  at  similar  variations  in  the  following 
composition ; satisfied  that,  if  they  are  unsuccessful, 
their  failure  must  be  in  the  execution,  rather  than  in 
the  design,  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  Ariosto, 
Thomson,  and  Beattie. 

London , February,  1812. 


1 r*w  M.  de  Monthron,  Puri?,  1758.  Lord  Byron  *ome-  1 Byron,  Joannlni  in  Albania  Begun  Oct. 81  it,  1800.  Coo- 
*N*t«alU  It  “ aa  am u%ing  little  volume,  fall  of  French  eluded  ranto  2d,  Smyrna,  March  28th,  1810.  Byron." — MS.] 
owner."]  “ “ - 


* Beattie**  Letter*. 
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BYRONS  WORKS. 


ADDITION  TO  THE  PREFACE. 

I have  now  waited  till  almost  all  our  periodical 
journals  have  distributed  their  usual  portion  of  cri- 
ticism. To  the  justice  of  the  generality  of  their 
criticisms  I have  nothing  to  object : it  would  ill 
become  me  to  quarrel  with  their  very  slight  degree 
of  censure,  when,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been  less 
kind  they  had  been  more  candid.  Returning,  there- 
fore, to  all  and  each  my  best  thanks  for  their  libe- 
rality, on  one  point  alone  shall  I venture  an  ob- 
servation. Amongst  the  many  objections  justly  urged 
to  the  very  indifferent  character  of  the  “ vagrant 
Childe"  (whom,  notwithstanding  many  hints  to  the 
contrary,  I still  maintain  to  be  a fictitious  personage), 
it  has  been  stated,  that,  besides  the  anachronism,  he 
is  very  unknightly,  as  the  times  of  the  Knights  were 
times  of  Love,  Honour,  and  so  forth.  Now,  it  so 
; happens  that  the  good  old  times,  when  “ l'amour  du 
' bon  vieux  terns,  l'amour  antique”  flourished,  were 
j the  most  profligate  of  all  possible  centuries.  Those 
who  have  any  doubts  on  this  subiect  may  consult 
j Sainte-Palaye,  passim , and  more  particularly  voL  ii. 
p.  69.  1 * 3 The  vows  of  chivalry  were  no  better  kept 
than  any  other  vows  whatsoever ; and  the  songs  of 
I the  Troubadours  were  not  more  decent,  and  certainly 
i were  much  less  refined,  than  those  of  Ovid.  The 
1 “ Cours  d'amour,  parlcmens  d’amour,  ou  de  court&ie 
et  de  gentilessc”  had  much  more  of  love  than  of 
courtesy  or  gentleness.  See  Roland  on  the  same 
subject  with  Sainte-Palaye.  Whatever  other  objection 
may  be  urged  to  that  most  unamiable  personage 
Childe  Harold,  he  was  so  far  perfectly  knightly  In  his 
attributes — “No  waiter,  hut  a knight  templar.  ”« 
By  the  by,  I fear  that  Sir  Tristrem  and  Sir  Lancelot 
were  no  better  than  they  should  be,  although  very 
poetical  personages  and  true  knights  “ sans  peur,” 
though  not  “sans  reprochc.”  If  the  story  of  the 
institution  of  the  “ Garter  ” be  not  a fable,  the 
. knights  of  that  order  have  for  several  centuries 
• borne  the  badge  of  a Countess  of  Salisbury*  of  in- 
different memory.  So  much  for  chivalry.  Burke 
need  not  have  regretted  that  Its  days  are  over, 
though  Marie- Antoinette  was  quite  as  chaste  as  most 
of  those  in  whose  honour  lances  were  shivered,  and 
knights  unhorsed. 

Before  the  days  of  Bayard,  and  down  to  those  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  (the  most  chaste  and  celebrated  of 
ancient  and  modem  times),  few  exceptions  will  be 
j found  to  this  statement ; and  I fear  a little  investiga- 
: tion  will  teach  us  not  to  regret  these  monstrous 
mummeries  of  the  middle  ages. 

I now  leave  “ Childe  Harold  ” to  live  his  day,  such 


i [<*  Qu'on  Use  dans  l 'Auteur  du  roman  do  Gerard  de 
Rmwdllon  en  Provencal,  les  details  trri-<irron*tAnrie«  dans 
lesquds  11  eotrcsurla  reception  faite  par  le  Comte  Gerard  d 
ramhastadeur  du  roi  Charles;  on  y verra  de#  partimlarites 
slnguliries.  qui  dorment  une  Strange  idte  des  incrurs  et  de  la 
politesse  de  cc*  sidles  atmi  corrompns  qu'ignorans.” — Me- 
moires  sur  /'  Ancirnne  CkeiaUtic,  par  M.  do  la  Cumc  de 
Sainte-Palaye,  Paris,  1781,  loc.  tit.  j 

1 The  Rovers,  or  the  Double  Arrangement  — [By  Can- 
ning and  Frerc ; first  published  in  the  Anti-jarobin,  or  Weekly 
Examiner.] 

3 Tin  one  of  his  early  poems  — M Childish  Recollections, ” 
Lord  Bvron  compares  himself  to  the  Athenian  misanthrope, 
of  whoso  hitter  apophthegms  many  are  upon  record,  though 
no  authentic  particulars  of  his  life  have  come  down  to  us  ; — 
**  Weary  of  love,  of  life,  devoured,  w ith  spleen, 

1 rest  a perfect  Tiraon,  not  nineteen,”  &c.] 


as  he  is ; it  had  been  more  agreeable,  and  certainly 
more  easy,  to  have  drawn  an  amiable  character.  It 
had  been  easy  to  varnish  over  his  faults,  to  make  him 
do  more  and  express  less ; but  he  never  was  intended 
as  an  example,  further  than  to  show,  that  early  per- 
version of  mind  and  morals  leads  to  satiety  of  past 
pleasures  and  disappointment  in  new  ones,  and  that 
even  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  stimulus  of 
travel  (except  ambition,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
excitements),  arc  lost  on  a soul  so  constituted,  or 
rather  misdirected.  Had  I proceeded  with  the  poem, 
this  character  would  have  deepened  as  he  drew  to 
the  close ; for  the  outline  which  I once  meant  to  fill 
up  for  him  was,  with  some  exceptions,  the  sketch  of 
a modern  Timon  perhaps  a poetical  Zeluco. 4 

London , 1813. 


TO  IANTHE.* 

Not  in  those  climes  where  I have  late  been  straying. 
Though  Beauty  long  hath  there  been  matchless 
deem'd ; - 

Not  in  those  visions  to  the  heart  displaying 
Forms  which  it  sighs  but  to  have  only  dreara’d. 
Hath  aught  like  thee  in  truth  or  fancy  seem’d : 

Nor,  having  seen  thee,  shall  I vainly  seek 
To  paint  those  charms  which  varied  as  they  beam’d — 
To  such  as  see  thee  not  my  words  were  weak ; 

To  those  who  gaze  on  thee  what  language  could  they 
sj>eak  ? 

Ah  ! may’st  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art. 

Nor  unbeseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring, 

As  fair  In  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  In  heart. 

Love’s  image  upon  earth  without  his  wing, 

And  guileless  U-yond  Hope’s  imagining*! 

And  surely  she  who  now  so  fondly  rears 
Thy  youth,  in  thee,  thus  hourly  brightening, 
Beholds  the  rainbow  of  her  future  years. 

Before  whose  heavenly  hues  all  sorrow  disappears. 

Young  Peri  8 of  the  West ! — ’t  is  well  for  me 
My  years  already  doubly  number  thine  ; 

My  loveless  eye  unmoved  may  gaze  on  thee, 

And  safely  view  thy  ripening  beauties  shine  ; 

Happy,  I ne’er  shall  see  them  in  decline ; 

Happier,  that  while  all  younger  hearts  sh;ill  bleed. 
Mine  shall  escape  the  doom  thine  eyes  assign 
To  those  whose  admiration  shall  succeed,  [decreed. 
But  mix’d  with  pangs  to  Love's  even  loveliest  hours 

« [It  was  Dr.  Moore’s  object,  in  this  powerful  romonci 
(now  unjustly  neglected',  to  trace  the  fatal  effects  resultin' 
from  a fond  mother’s  unconditional  compliance  with  th« 
humours  and  passions  of  nn  Only  child.  With  high  odvati 
tages  of  person,  birth,  fortune,  and  ability,  Zeluco  is  repre- 
sented as  miserable,  through  every  scene  of  life,  owing  t< 
the  spirit  of  unbridled  self-indulgence  thus  pampered  in  in 
fancy.] 

5 (The  Lady  Charlotte  Harley,  second  daughter  of  Ed 
ward  fifth  Earl  of  Oxford  (now  Lady  Charlotte  Bacon),  in  th< 
autumn  of  1812,  when  these  lines  were  addressed  to  her,  hwt 
not  completed  her  eleventh  year.  Mr.  Westall’s  portrait  o 
the  juvenile  beauty,  painted  at  Lord  Byron’s  request,  is  «?n 
graved  in  " Fi mien's  Illustrations  of  the  Life  ana  Works  c 
Lord  Byron.’*] 

4 [Peri,  the  Persian  term  for  a beautiful  interned i at 
order  of  beings,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  another  form  c 
our  own  word  Fairy.  ] 
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Oh ! let  that  eye,  which,  wild  as  the  Gazelle'*, 1 
! Now  brightly  bold  or  beautifully  shy, 

Wins  as  It  wanders,  dazzles  where  It  dwells. 

Glance  o'er  this  page,  nor  to  my  verse  deny 
'Hut  smile  for  which  tny  breast  might  vainly  sigh, 
Could  1 to  thee  be  ever  more  than  friend : 

This  much,  dear  maid,  accord ; nor  question  why 
To  one  so  young  my  strain  I would  commend, 

But  bid  me  with  my  wreath  one  mat'  hlcss  lily  blend. 

Such  Is  thy  name  with  this  my  verse  entwined ; 
And  long  as  kinder  eyes  a look  shall  cast 
On  Harold's  page,  Ianthe's  here  enshrined 
Shall  thus  be  first  beheld,  forgotten  lost : 

My  days  once  number'd,  should  this  homage  past 
Attract  thy  fairy  fingers  near  the  lyre 
Of  him  who  hail'd  thee,  loveliest  as  thou  wast. 
Such  is  the  roost  my  memory'  may  desire ; 

Though  more  than  Hope  can  claim,  could  Friendship 
less  require? 


CfjiUJr  10aroll>*0  IJilgnmagr. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 


L 

O*.  fhnu  f in  Hellas  deem’d  of  Heavenly  birth, 
Muse ! form'd  or  flxbled  at  the  minstrel's  will ! 

Since  shamed  full  oft  by  later  lyres  on  earth. 

Mine  dares  not  call  thee  from  thy  sacred  hill : 

Yet  there  I ‘ve  wander'd  by  thy  vaunted  rill ; 

Ye# » sigh'd  o’er  Delphi's  long  deserted  shrine, * 

Wtu  re,  save  th-nt  feeble  fountain,  all  is  still ; 

Nor  mote  my  shell  awake  the  weary  Nine 
To  grace  so  plain  a tale  — this  lowly  lay  of  mine.  * 

II. 

Wbllome  in  Albion’s  isle  there  dwelt  a youth, 

Who  ne  in  virtue’s  ways  did  take  delight ; 

But  (pent  his  days  In  riot  most  uncouth, 

And  vex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  Night. 

Ah  roe  ! in  tooth  he  was  a shameless  wight, 

Sere  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee  ; 

Few  earthly  thing*  found  favour  in  his  sight 
Save  concubines  and  carnal  companie, 

And  flaunting  was  sailers  of  high  and  low  degree. 

' (A  species  of  the  antelope.  “ You  have  the  eyes  of  n 
-■‘ZHie.**  ii  coutidered  all  over  the  East  as  the  greates:  com- 
• -*nt  that  can  be  paid  to  a woman.] 

, 1 The  little  Tillage  of  Caitrl  stands  partly  on  the  site  or 
Along  the  path  of  the  mountain,  from  Chrysso,  are 

* remain*  of  sopiilchrei  hewn  in  and  from  the  rock.  “ One,’* 
Che  riude,  **  of  a king  who  broke  his  neck  hunting.”  His 

nofwty  bad  certainly  chosen  the  fittest  spot  for  such  an 
iiereroent  A tittle  above  Cast r I i*  a cave,  supposed  the 
'•Jrfan,  of  itumenv*  depth  ; the  upper  part  of  it  i*  paved,  and 
a cowhouse.  On  the  other  side  of  Castri  stands  a Greek 
— i wta r j , serrne  way  above  which  is  the  cleft  in  the  rock, 
»tfi  s range  of  caverns  ifltVcuJt  of  accent,  and  apparently 
jJtng  to  the  interior  of  thr  mountain  ; probably  to  the  Co. 
'“■vim  Cav*m  mentioned  hy  Pausanisi.  From  this  part 
v«d  the  fountain  ami  the  " Dews  of  Castalic.”  — [“  We 

• rre  sprinkled.”  *a*s  Mr  lloh house,  "with  the  spray  of  the 
humwal  rill,  and  here,  if  any  where,  should  have  felt  the 
.wwxie  inspiration  wr  drank  deep,  too.  of  the  spring  ; but  — 

. ran  answer  for  myself;  — without  feeling  sensible  of  any 
''Iwdittuy  effect-”] 


III. 

Childe  Harold  4 was  he  bight : — but  whence  his  name 
And  lineage  long,  it  suits  me  not  to  say ; 

Suffice  it,  that  perchance  they  were  of  fame, 

And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day : 

But  one  sad  losel  soils  a name  for  aye, 

However  mighty  in  the  olden  time ; 

Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coffin’d  clay, 

Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honeyed  Ilea  of  rhyme. 

Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a crime. 

IV. 

Childe  Harold  bask’d  him  in  the  noontide  sun. 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly  ; 

Nor  deem’d  before  his  little  day  was  done 
One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 

But  long  ere  scarce  a third  of  his  pass’d  by, 

Worse  than  adversity'  the  Childe  befell ; 

He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety : 

Then  loathed  he  in  his  native  land  to  dwell, 

Which  seem’d  to  him  more  lone  than  Eremite’s  sad  cell. 

V. 

For  he  through  Sin’s  long  labyrinth  had  run, 

Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did  amiss, 

Had  sigh’d  to  many  though  he  loved  but  one 
And  that  loved  one,  alas ! could  ne’er  be  his. 

Ah,  happy  she ! to  ’scape  from  him  whose  kiss 
Had  been  pollution  unto  aught  so  chaste ; 

Who  soon  had  left  her  charms  for  vulgar  bliss. 

And  spoil’d  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste. 

Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  deign’d  to  taste. 

VL 

And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  heart, 

And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  flee ; 

’Tis  said,  at  times  the  suHen  tear  would  start. 

But  Pride  congeal’d  the  drop  within  his  ee : 

Apart  he  stalk’d  in  joyless  reverie, 

And  from  his  native  land  resolved  to  go, 

And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea ; 

With  pleasure  drugg'd,  he  almost  long’d  for  woe, 
And  e’en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades 
below.  5 

VII. 

The  Childe  departed  from  his  father’s  hall: 

It  was  a vast  and  venerable  pile ; 

So  old,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall, 

I Yet  strength  was  pillar’d  in  each  massy’  aisle. 
Monastic  dome  ! condemn’d  to  uses  vile  ! 

Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  den 
Now  Paphlan  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smile ; 
And  monks  might  deem  their  time  was  come  agen, 

I If  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy  men. 

* [This  stanza  is  not  in  the  original  MS.] 

* [“Childe  Huron.” — MS.] 

s Tin  these  stanzas,  and  indeed  throughout  his  works,  we 
must  not  accept  too  literally  Lord  Byron’s  testimony  against 
himself— he  took  a morbid  pleasure  in  darkening  every 
shadow  of  his  self-portraiture.  Ills  interior  at  New  stead  had, 
no  doubt,  been,  In  some  points,  loose  and  irregular  enough ; 
but  it  certainly  never  exhibited  any  thing  of  the  profuse  and 
Satanic  luxury  which  the  language  in  thr  text  might  seem  to 
indicate.  In  fact,  the  narrowness  of  his  means  nt  the  time  the 
verses  refer  to  would  alone  have  precluded  this.  His  house, 
hold  economy,  w hile  he  remained  at  the  abbey,  I*  known  to 
have  been  conducted  on  a very  moderate  scale  ; and,  besides, 
his  usual  companions,  though  far  from  being  averse  to  con- 
vivial indulgences,  were  not  only,  as  Mr.  Moore  says,  “of 
habits  and  tastes  too  intellectual  for  mere  vulgar  debauchery,” 
but  assuredly,  quite  incapable  of  playing  the  parts  of  flatterers 
and  parasites.] 
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Yet  oft-times  in  his  maddest  mirthful  mood 
Strange  pangs  would  flash  along  Childe  Harold's  brow, 
As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly  feud 
Or  disappointed  passion  lurk'd  below ; 

But  this  none  knew,  nor  haply  cared  to  know ; 

For  his  was  not  that  open,  artless  soul 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow. 

Nor  sought  he  fHend  to  counsel  or  condole, 
Whate’cr  this  grief  mote  be,  which  he  could  not  control. 

IX. 

And  none  did  love  him  — though  to  hall  and  bower 
He  gather'd  revellers  from  far  and  near. 

He  knew  them  flatt’rers  of  the  festal  hour ; 

The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 

Yea  ! none  did  love  him  — not  his  lemans  dear  — 
But  pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman's  care. 

And  where  these  are  light  Eros  finds  a feere  ; 
Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare. 

And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraphs  might 
despair. 

X. 

Childe  Harold  had  a mother — not  forgot. 

Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun ; 

A sister  whom  he  loved,  but  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun  : 

If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 

Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a breast  of  steel:  • 
Ye,  who  have  known  what ’t  is  to  dote  upon 
A few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to  heal. 

XL 

His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his  lands, 

The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight, a 
Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowy  hands, 
Might  shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite. 

And  long  had  fed  his  youthful  appetite ; 

His  goblets  brimm’d  with  every  costly  wine. 

And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  inrite, 

Without  a sigh  he  left  to  cross  the  brine,  [line.  * 
And  traverse  Paynlm  shores,  and  pass  Earth’s  central 

xn. 

The  sails  were  fill'd,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blew, 
As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home ; 

And  fast  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his  view, 

And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam  : 

And  then,  It  may  be,  of  his  wish  to  roam 
Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought,  nor  from  his  lips  did  come 
One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sate  and  wept. 

And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept. 

i r“  Yet  deem  him  not  from  this  with  breast  of  »teel.”— -MS.] 

* [*•  His  house,  hii  home,  hi*  vassal*,  and  his  lauds. 

The  Dalllahs,44  Ac.  — • MS.] 

3 [Lord  Byron  originally  intended  to  visit  India.] 

* [See*4  Lord  Maxwell’s  Good  Night,”  in  Scott’s  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border.  Poetical  Works,  vol. ii.  p. HI.  cd. 
1h  5».  — **  Adieu,  madam,  my  mother  dear,”  &c.  — MS.] 

[This  *•  little  page  ” was  Robert  Rushton,  the  son  of  one 
of  Lord  Byron’s  tenants.  *‘  Robert  I take  with  me,”  say*  the 
poet,  in  a letter  to  his  mother;  “ I like  him,  because,  like 
myself,  ho  seems  a friendless  animal : tell  hi*  father  he  Is 
well,  and  doing  well.”] 

• [*•  Our  best  goss-hawk  can  hardly  fly 

So  merrily  along.”  — MS.]’ 

7 C“  Oh,  master  dear  ! 1 do  not  cry 

From  fear  of  waves  or  wind.”— MS.] 

• [Seeing  that  the  boy  was  44 *  sorrowful " at  the  separation 
from  his  parents.  Lord  "Byron,  on  reaching  Gibraltar,  sent 
kin  back  to  Eugland  under  the  care  of  his  old  servant  Joe 


XIII. 

But  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  tea 
He  seized  his  harp,  which  he  at  times  could  string, 
And  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  melody, 

When  deem'd  he  no  strange  ear  was  listening : 

And  now  his  fingers  o'er  it  he  did  fling. 

And  tuned  his  farewell  in  the  dim  twilight 
While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy'  wing. 

And  fleeting  shores  receded  from  his  sight. 

Thus  to  the  elements  he  pour’d  his  last  “Good  Night"i * 3 4 

“ Adieu,  adieu  J my  native  shore 
Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue  ; 

The  Night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar. 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 

Yon  Sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 
We  follow  in  his  flight ; 

Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee. 

My  native  Land  — Good  Night ! 

“ A few  short  hours  and  he  will  rise 
To  give  the  morrow  birth  ; 

And  I shall  hail  the  main  and  skies. 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 

Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall. 

Its  hearth  is  desolate ; 

Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall ; 

My  dog  bowls  at  the  gate. 

“ Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page  ! > 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail  ? 

Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billow's  rage, 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale  ? 

But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye ; 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong : 

Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 
More  merrily  along.  " • 

“Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high, 

I fear  not  wave  nor  wind  : 7 

Yet  marvel  not,  Sir  Childe,  that  I 
Am  sorrowful  in  mind  ; » 

For  I have  from  my  father  gone, 

A mother  whom  I love, 

And  have  no  friend,  save  these  .done. 

But  thee  — and  one  above. 

“My  father  bless’d  me  fervently. 

Yet  did  not  much  complain  ; 

But  sorely  will  my  mothei  sigh 
Till  I come  back  again." — 

“ Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad  ! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye ; 

If  I thy  guileless  bosom  had, 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 

Murray.  44  Pray,44  he  says  to  his  mother, 44  shew  the  lad  every 
kindness,  as  he  Is  my  great  favourite.’4  lie  also  wrote  a fetter 
to  the  father  of  the  boy,  which  leaves  a most  favourable  im- 
pression of  his  thoughtfulness  and  kindliness.  44  1 have  44  he 
says,  “sent  Robert  home,  because  the  country  which  I am 
about  to  travel  through  is  in  a state  which  renders  it  unsafe, 
particularly  for  one  so  young.  1 allow  you  to  deduct  from 
your  rent  nve  and  twenty  pounds  a year  for  his  education,  for 
three  years,  provided  I no  not  return  before  that  time,  and  I 
desire  he  may  be  considered  as  in  my  service.  lie  has  behaved 
extremely  well.4’] 

* [Here  follows  in  the  MS.:  — 

44  My  Mother  is  a Inch-born  dame. 

And  much  imsllxeth  me; 

She  saith  my  riot  bringeth  ahurm: 

Ou  all  my’ ancestry  : 

I had  a sUtcr  once  1 ween. 

Whose  tears  perhaps  w.ll  flow  ; 

But  her  fair  face  1 have  not  seen 
For  three  long  years  and  inoe.”] 
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I!  canto  i.  CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


41  Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman, 1 * * 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  ? 

Or  dost  thou  dread  a French  foeman  ? 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale?” — 

**  Deem’st  thou  I tremble  for  my  life  ? 

Sir  Childe,  I ’m  not  so  weak ; 

But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a faithful  cheek. 


*My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall. 

Along  the  bordering  lake, 

And  when  they  on  their  father  call. 

What  answer  shall  she  make  ?" — 

“ Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good, 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay  ; 

But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood. 

Will  laugh  to  flee  away.  * 

“ For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs 
Of  wife  or  paramour  ? 

1 1 Fresh  feeres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes 
We  late  saw  streaming  o’er.  * 

I For  pleasures  past  I do  not  grieve. 

Nor  perils  gathering  near ; 

My  greatest  grief  is  that  I leave 
No  thing  that  claims  a tear. 4 * 
« 

44  And  now  I’m  in  the  world  alone. 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea : 

But  why  should  I for  others  groan, 

""hen  none  will  sigh  for  me  ? 

Perchance  my  dog4  will  whine  in  vain, 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands ; 
l But  long  ere  I come  back  again 

He’d  tear  me  where  he  stands. 6 * * * 

1 [William  Fletcher,  the  faithful  valet ; — who.  after  a 
service  of  twenty  year*,  (**  during  whirh,"  he  lay*.  44  hi*  Lord 
*«  more  to  him  than  a father,”)  received  the  Pilgrim's  last 
word*  at  Missolonghi,  and  did  not  quit  hi*  remain*,  until  he 
had  seen  them  deposited  in  the  family  vault  at  Hucknall.  Thl* 
ui:  sophisticated  u yeoman  ” was  a ron*tan:  source  ol  pleasantry 
to  hi*  muter : — e.  g.  44  Fletcher.”  he  say*,  in  » letter  to  hi* 
mother,  “ i»  not  valiant:  he  requires  comforts  that  I ran  dis- 
pense with,  and  sighs  fpr  beer,  and  beef,  and  tea.  and  hit  wife, 
and  the  devil  know*  w hat  beside*.  We  « ere  one  night  lo*t  iu 
a thunder-storm,  and  since,  nearly  wrecked.  In  both  cases  he 
»a»  sorely  bewildered  ; from  apprehensions  of  famine  and 
hmditti  in  the  first,  and  drowning  in  the  second  instance. 
H:s  erei  were  a little  hurt  by  the  lightning,  or  crying.  I don't 
kaow  which.  I did  what  I could  to  console  him,  but  found 
him  incorrigible.  He  send*  »ix  sighs  to  Sally.  I shnll  settle 
tom  in  a farm  ; for  he  ha*  served  me  faithfully,  and  Sally  it  a 
iraM  womar  **  After  ail  hi*  adventure*  by  flood  and  'field, 
tt.ort  commons  included,  thi*  humble  Achates  of  the  poet  has 
, now  established  himself  a*  the  keeper  of  an  Italinn  warehouse, 
j w Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  where,  if  he  doe*  not 
I thrive,  wery  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  hi*  character  will 
»*r  be  deserves  to  do  so.  ] 
j|  * [**  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good. 

All  this  is  well  to  say  ; 

But  if  I in  thy  sandals  stood. 

I’d  laugh  to  get  away." — MS.] 

* [“  For  who  would  trust  a paramour. 

Or  e'en  a wedded  frcerc. 

Though  her  blue  eye*  were  streaming  o'er. 

And  tom  her  yellow  hair  ?'*  — MS.] 

4 [“  I leave  England  without  regret — I shall  return  to  It 
' without  pleasure.  lam  like  Adam,  the  first  convict  sentenced 

to  transportation  ; but  I have  no  Eve,  and  have  eaten  no  apple 
but  what  was  sour  a*  a cralx"— Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Hodgson.  J 

* fFrom  the  following  passage  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  it 

would  appear  that  that  gentleman  had  recommended  the  sup- 

pression or  alteration  of  this  stanza: — “ I do  not  mean  to 
exchange  the  ninth  verse  of  the  * Good  Night*  I have  no 
reason  to  suppose  my  dog  better  than  his  brother  brutes, 

' : mankind  ; and  Argus,  we  know  to  be  a fable."] 

I * Here  follows,  in  the  original  MS. : — 


“ With  thee,  my  hark,  I *11  swiftly  go 
Athwart  the  foaming  brine  ; 

Nor  care  what  land  thou  bcar’st  me  to, 

So  not  again  to  mine. 

Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark  blue  waves  I 
And  when  you  fail  my  sight. 

Welcome,  ye  desert*,  and  ye  caves ! 

My  native  Land  — Good  Night  !"7 

XIV. 

On,  on  the  vessel  flics,  the  land  is  gone, 

And  winds  are  rude,  in  Biscay's  sleepless  bay. 

Four  days  are  sped,  but  with  the  fifth,  anon, 

New  shores  descried  make  every  bosom  gay  ; 

And  Cintra’s  mountain  greets  them  on  their  way. 
And  Tagus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep. 

His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay ; 

And  soon  on  board  the  Lusian  pilots  leap,  [reap. 
And  steer  ’twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few  rustics 

XV. 

Oh,  Christ ! it  is  a goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land  : 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree  ! 

What  goodly  prospects  o’er  the  hills  expand  ! 

But  man  would  mar  them  with  an  impious  hand : 
And  when  the  Almighty  lifts  his  fiercest  scourge 
'Gainst  those  who  most  transgress  his  high  command. 
With  treble  vengeance  will  his  hot  shafts  urge 
, Gaul’s  locust  host,  and  earth  from  fellest  focmen  plug".® 

I 

XVI. 

Wliat  beauties  doth  Lisboa  v first  unfold  1 
j Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide. 

Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold, 10 
But  now  whereon  a thousand  keels  did  ride 
Of  mighty  strength,  since  Albion  was  allied, 

44  Mcthinks  it  would  my  bosom  glad, 

To  change  mr  proud  otate. 

And  be  again  a laughing  lad 
With  one  l>eloved  playmate. 

Since  youth  I scarce  have  pass’d  an  hoar 
Without  disgust  or  pain, 

Except  sometime*  in  Lady’s  bower, 

Or  when  the  bowl  I drain.”] 

7 [Originally,  the  "little  page"  and  the  “yeoman"  were  I 
introduced  in  the  following  stanzas  : — 

**  And  of  his  train  there  wa*  a henchman  page, 

| A peasant  boy,  who  served  his  master  well ; 

And  often  would  Ids  pranksnme  prate  engage 
i Childe  Harold’s  ear,  when  his  proud  heart  did  swell 
With  sable  thoughts  that  he  disdain'd  to  tell. 

Then  would  lie  smile  on  him,  and  Alwin  smiled. 

When  aught  that  from  his  young  Up*  archly  fell 
The  gloomy  film  from  Harold's  eye  beguiled  ; 

And  pleased  for  a glimpse  appear’d  the  woeful  Childe. 

Him  and  one  yeoman  only  did  he  take 
To  travel  eastward  to  a far  countrie ; 

And,  though  the  l*oy  was  grieved  to  leave  the  lake 
On  who*e  fair  hank*  he  grew  from  infancy, 

Eftsoon*  his  little  heart  heat  merrily 
With  hope  of  foreign  nation*  to  behold. 

And  many  things  right  marvellous  to  see, 

Of  which  our  vaunting  voyagers  oft  have  told, 

I In  many  a tome  as  true  as  Xtandcville’s  of  old.”J 

e [**  These  I.usian  brutes,  and  earth  from  worst  of  wretches 
purge."—  MS] 

* [•*  A friend  advises  UHsstponi ; but  J.isbaa  U the  Por- 
tuguese word,  consequently  the  best.  Ulissipont  is  pedantic  ; 
and  as  1 had  lugged  in  Hellas  and  Eras  not  long  liefore,  there 
would  hare  been  something  like  an  affectation  of  Greek  terms, 
which  I wished  to  avoid.  On  the  submission  of  Lusitania  to 
the  Moon,  they  changed  the  name  of  the  capital,  which  till 
then  had  been  Ulisipo,  or  Lispo;  because.  In  the  Arabic  al-  ■ 
phabet,  the  letter  p I*  not  used.  Hence,  I believe,  Lisboa , 
w hence  again,  the  French  Lisbonne,  and  our  Lisbon, — God 
know*  which  the  earlier  corruption  !** — Byron,  MS  ] 
in  £**  Which  poets,  prone  to  lie,  have  paved  with  gold."—  MS.] 
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And  to  the  Lusians  did  her  aid  afford  : 

A nation  swoln  with  ignorance  and  pride. 

Who  lick  yet  luathe  the  hand  that  waves  the  sword 
To  save  them  from  the  wrath  of  Gaul’s  unsparing 
lord.  1 * 

XVII. 

But  whoso  entercth  within  this  town, 

That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be, 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 

’Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee ; * 

For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily  : 

The  dingy  denizens  are  rear’d  in  dirt ; 

Nc  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt ; 
i Though  shent  with  Egypt's  plague,  unkempt,  un- 
wash’d, unhurt. 

XVI II. 

Poor,  paltry  slaves!  yet  born  ’midst  noblest  scenes— 
Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders  on  such  men  ? 

| Lo ! Cintra’s  3 glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen. 

Ah  me  1 what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen. 

To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates 
Through  views  more  dazzling  unto  mortal  ken 
Than  those  whereof  such  things  the  bard  relates, 

| Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlock’d  Elysium’s  gates  ? 

I XIX.  1 

The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown’d,  ! 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep, 
The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies  im brown'd, 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep. 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 

The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 

The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap, 

The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 

Mix'd  in  one  mighty*  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow. 

1 [By  comparing  this  and  the  thirteen  following  stanzas 
with  the  account  of  hit  progress  which  Lord  B\ron  sent  home 
to  his  mother,  the  reader  w ill  see  that  thev' .ire  the  exact 
echoes  of  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to  his  maid  as  iie  went 
over  the  spots  described.  — Moore..] 

* [•*  ’Mid  many  things  that  grieve  both  nose  and  ee."— MS.] 

3 [“  To  make  amends  for  the  filthiness  of  Lisbon,  and  its 

still  filthier  inhabitants,  the  village  of  Clntra,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  capital,  is,  perhaps,  in  every  respect  the  most 
delightful  in  Europe.  It  contains  beauties  of  every  rie>  ripti  n. 
natural  and  artificial : palaces  and  gardens  rising  in  the  midst 
of  rocks,  cataracts,  and  p reel  pices ; convents  on  stupendous 
heights ; a distant  view  of  the  sea  and  the  Tagus ; and.  besides 
(though  that  is  a secondary  consideration',  is  remarkable  as 
the  scene  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  convention.  It  unites  in 
itself  all  the  wildness  of  the  western  Highlands  with  the 
verdure  of  the  south  of  France."  — B.  to  Mrs.  Byron.  1809.] 

* The  convent  of  “ Our  Lady  of  Punishment,"  Sottn  Sc  flora 
de  Pena,  on  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Below,  at  some  distance, 

I*  the  Cork  Convent,  where  St  Honorius  dug  his  den,  over 
which  is  his  epitaph.  From  the  hills,  the  sea  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  view.  — .Vote  to  1st  Edition.  — Since  the  pub- 
llration  of  this  poem,  1 have  been  informed  of  the  misappre- 
hension of  the  term  A 'ossa  Senora  de  Pena.  It  was  owing  to 
the  want  ot  the  tilde  or  mark  over  the  n,  which  alters  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word:  with  it,  Pena  signifies  .»  rock  ; without 
it,  I ena  has  the  sense  I adopted.  I do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  alter  the  passage;  as,  though  the  common  acceptation 
affixed  to  it  is  " Our  Lady  of  the  Rock,"  I may  well  assume 
the  other  sense  from  the  severities  practised  there.  — Sute  to 
'2d  Edition. 

3 It  U a well  known  fact,  that  in  the  year  lfrOD,  the  assassin, 
ations  In  the  streets  of  Lisbon  and  its  vicinity  were  not  confined 
by  the  Portuguese  to  their  countrymen  ; twit  that  Englishmen 
were  daily  butchered : and  so  far  from  redress  luring  obtained, 
we  were  requested  not  to  Interfere  if  we  perceived  any  com- 
patriot defending  himself  against  bis  allies.  I was  once  stopped 


XX- 

Then  slowly  climb  the  many- winding  way, 
And  frequent  turn  to  linger  as  you  go, 

From  loftier  rocks  new  loveliness  survey, 

And  rest  ye  at  “ Our  Lady’s  house  of  woe;"« 
Where  frugal  monks  their  little  relies  show, 
And  sundry  legends  to  tlie  stranger  tell : 

Here  impious  men  have  punish'd  been,  and  lo ! 
Deep  in  yon  cave  Honorius  long  did  dwell. 

In  hope  to  merit  Heaven  by  making  earth  a HelL 


And  here  and  there,  as  up  the  crags  you  spring, 

Mark  many  rude-carvcd  crosses  near  the  path : 

Yet  deem  not  these  devotion’s  offering  — 

These  are  memorials  frail  of  murderous  wrath : 

For  wheresoe’er  the  shrieking  victim  hath 
Pour’d  forth  his  blood  beneath  the  assassin's  knife, 
Some  hand  erects  a cross  of  mouldering  lath ; 

And  grove  and  glen  with  thousand  such  are  rife 
Throughout  this  purple  land,  where  law  secures  not 
life. 3 * 

XXII. 

On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath. 

Are  domes  where  whllome  kings  did  make  repair; 
But  now  the  wild  flowers  round  them  only  breathe; 
Yet  ruin’d  splendour  still  is  lingering  there. 

And  yonder  towers  the  Prince's  palace  fair : 

There  thou  too,  Vathek ! 6 England's  wealthiest  son. 
Once  form'd  thy  Paradise,  as  not  aware 
When  wanton  Wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  hath  done. 
Meek  Peace  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont  to  shun.  7 

XXIII. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of  pleasure  plan,  I 
Beneath  yon  mountain’s  ever  beauteous  brow : 

But  now,  as  if  a thing  unblest  by  Man, 

Thy  fairy  dwelling  is  as  lone  as  thou  l 

In  the  way  to  the  theatre  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  \ 
the  streets  were  nut  more  empty  than  they  generally  are  at 
that  hour,  opposite  to  an  open  shop,  and  In  a carriage  with  a 
friend : had  we  not  fortunately  been  armed.  1 have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  we  should  have  "adorned  a tale"  instead  of  ' 
telling  one.  The  crime  of  assassination  is  not  confined  to 
Portugal:  in  Sicily  and  Malta  we  are  knocked  on  the  head  at 
a handsome  average  nightly,  and  not  a Sicilian  or  Maltese  is 
ever  punished ! 

5 [“  Vathek  " 'says  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his  diarief ,)  M was 
one  of  the  tales  I had  a very  early  admiration  of.  For  cor- 
rectness of  costume,  beauty  of  description,  and  power  of 
imagination,  it  far  surpasses  all  European  imitations  ; and 
bears  such  marks  of  originality,  that  those  who  have  visited 
the  East  will  find  some  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  be  more 
than  a translation.  As  an  eastern  tale,  even  Rassdas  must 
bow  before  it;  his  * happy  valley  ’ will  not  bear  a comparison 
with  the  * Hall  of  Eblu.*" — [William  Bcckford,  Esq.,  son  of 
the  once  celebrated  alderman,  and  heir  to  his  cuormous 
wealth,  published,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  **  Memoirs  of 
extraordinary  Painters;"  and  in  the  year  after,  the  romance 
thus  eulogised.  After  >itt5ng  for  Hindoo  in  several  parlia- 
ments, this  gifted  person  was  induced  to  fix,  for  a time,  his 
residence  in  Portugal,  w here  the  memory  of  his  magnificence 
was  fresh  at  the  period  of  Lord  Byron’s  pilgrimage.  Returning 
to  England,  he  realised  all  the  outward  shows  of  Gothic 
grandeur  in  his  unsubstantial  pageant  of  Fon thill  Abbey  ; and 
lias  more  recently  been  indulging  his  fancy  with  another,  pro- 
bably not  more  lasting,  monument  of  architectural  caprice,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bath.  It  is  much  to  he  regretted,  that,  niter  a 
lapse  of  fifty  years,  Mr.  Bcckford’s  literary  reputation  should 
continue  to  rest  entirely  on  his  juvenile,  however  remarkable, 
performances.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  has  prepared  several 
works  for  posthumous  publication.] 

J ["  When  Wealth  and  Taste  their  worst  and  best  havedon**. 
Meek  Peace  pollution’s  lure  voluptuous  still  must 
shun."—  MS.] 
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CAKTO  I. 


CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE. 


Here  glint  weeds  a passage  scarce  allow 
To  halls  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide  : 

Fresh  lessons  to  the  thinking  bosom,  how 
Vain  are  the  plcasaunces  on  earth  supplied ; 

Swept  into  wrecks  anon  by  Time's  ungentle  tide  l 

XXIV. 

Behold  the  hall  where  chiefs  were  late  convened  ! * 
Oh ! dome  displeasing  unto  British  eye ! 

With  diadem  hlght  foolscap,  lo  l a fiend, 

A little  fiend  that  scoffs  incessantly. 

There  sits  in  parchment  robe  array’d,  and  by 
Hb  side  is  hung  a seal  and  sable  scroll. 

Where  blazon’d  glare  names  known  to  chivalry. 

And  sundry  signatures  adorn  the  roll,  [soul.  * 
Whereat  the  Urchin  points  and  laughs  with  ail  his 

XXV. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foil’d  the  knights  in  Marialva’s  dome : 

Of  brains  ( if  brains  they  bad ) he  them  beguiled, 
And  turn'd  a nation’s  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 

Here  Folly  dash’d  to  earth  the  victor’s  plume, 

And  Policy  regain'd  what  arms  had  lost : 

For  chiefs  like  ours  in  vain  may  laurels  bloom  ! 

Woe  to  the  conqu’ring,  not  the  conquer’d  host. 

Since  baffled  Triumph  droops  on  Lusitania’s  coast ! 

XXVI. 

And  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met, 

Britannia  sickens,  Cintra  ! at  thy  name ; 

And  folks  in  office  at  the  mention  fret,  [shame. 
And  fain  would  blush,  if  blush  they  could,  for 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  proclaim  ! 

Will  not  our  own  and  fellow-nations  sneer. 

To  view  these  champions  cheated  of  their  fame. 

By  foes  in  fight  o’erthrown,  yet  victors  here,  [year? 
Where  Scorn  her  finger  points  through  many  a coming 

* The  Convention  of  Cintra  was  signed  in  the  palace  of  the  ' 
Martbi-se  Mortal  v a.  — [“  The  armistice,  the  negotiations,  the 
coQttfitkiQ  itself,  and  tne  execution  of  its  provisions,  were  ail 
commenced,  conducted,  and  concluded,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles  from  Cintra,  with  which  place  they  had  not  the 
slightest  connection,  political,  military,  or  local  ; yet  Lord 
By nn  has  gravely  asserted,  in  prose  and  verse,  that  the  con- 
vention was  signed  at  the  Marquis  of  Morlalva't  house  at 
Cintra  ; and  the  author  of  4 The  Diary  of  an  Invalid/  improv. 
iug  upon  the  poet's  discover}',  detected  the  stains  of  the  ink 

• pelt  by  Janot  upon  the  occasion."  — Xapicr’s  History  vj  the 
remuuUsr  War.] 

* The  passage  stood  differently  in  the  original  MS.  Some 
verse*  which  the  poet  omitted  at  the  entreaty  of  his  friends 
can  mov  offend  no  one.  and  may  perhaps  amuse  many  : — 

In  golden  characters  right  well  design'd. 

First  on  the  list  ap|*\mth  one  M Junnt ; " 

Then  certain  other  glorious  names  we  find. 

Which  rhyme  compelleth  me  to  place  below  * 

Dull  victors  baffled  by  a vanquish'd  foe, 

Wheedled  bv  conyuge  tongues  of  laurels  due, 

Stand,  wnrtfiv  of  each  other,  in  a row  — 

Sir  Arthur,  Harry,  and  the  dixxard  Ilew 
Dalrymplc,  *et*ly  wight,  sore  dupe  of  t'  other  tew. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foil'd  the  knights  in  Marlalva'g  dome  : 

Of  brains  (if  brains  they  had',  he  them  beguiled. 

And  turn’d  a nation's  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 

For  well  I wot,  when  first  the  news  did  come, 

That  Vimiera’s  field  by  Gaul  was  lost, 

For  paragraph  ne  paper  scarce  had  room. 

Such  Pwans  teemed  for  our  triumphant  host, 
in  Courier,  Chronicle,  and  eke  in  Morning  Post : 

But  when  Convention  sent  his  handv-work, 

Peru,  tongues,  feet,  hand*,  combined  in  wild  uproar ; 
Mayor,  aldermen,  laid  down  the  uplifted  fork  ; 

The  Bench  of  Bt shops  half  forgot  to  snore ; 

Stern  Cobbett,  who  lor  one  whole  week  forbore 


XXVII. 

So  deem'd  the  Childe,  aa  o’er  the  mountains  he 
Did  take  his  way  in  solitary’  guise ; 

Sweet  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thought  to  flee. 
More  restless  than  the  swallow  in  the  skies : 
Though  here  awhile  he  learn ’d  to  moralize. 

For  Meditation  fix’d  at  times  on  him ; 

And  conscious  Reason  whisper’d  to  despise 
His  early  youth,  misspent  in  maddest  whim  ; 

But  as  he  gazed  on  truth  his  aching  eyes  grew  dim. 

XXVIIL 

To  horse ! to  horse  ! 3 he  quits,  for  ever  quits 
A scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  his  soul : 
Again  be  rouses  from  his  moping  fits. 

But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowl. 

Onward  he  flics,  nor  fix'd  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage ; 

And  o’er  him  many  changing  scenes  must  roll 
Ere  toil  his  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage, 

Or  h?  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  learn  experience  sage. 

XXIX. 

Yet  Mafra  shall  one  moment  claim  delay, 

Where  dwelt  of  yore  the  Lusians’  luckless  queen ; 4 
And  church  and  court  did  mingle  their  array, 

And  mass  and  revel  were  alternate  seen ; 

Lordlings  and  freres  — ill-sorted  fry  I ween  ! 

But  here  the  Babylonian  whore  hath  built  5 
A dome,  where  flaunts  she  in  such  glorious  sheen. 
That  men  forget  the  blood  which  she  hath  spilt. 
And  bow  the  knee  to  Pomp  that  loves  to  varnish  guilt. 

XXX. 

O’er  vales  that  teem  with  fruits,  romantic  hills, 
(Oh,  that  such  hills  upheld  a freeborn  race!) 
Whereon  to  gaze  the  eye  with  joyaunce  fills, 

Childe  Harold  wends  through  many  a pleasant  place. 

• 

To  question  aught,  once  more  with  transport  leapt. 

Amt  bit  his  devilish  quill  agen,  and  swore 
With  foe  such  treaty  never  should  lie  kept,  [—  slept  l 
Then  burst  the  blatant  * boast,  and  roar'd,  and  raged,  and 

Thu*  unto  Heaven  appeal’d  the  people  : Heaven, 

Which  loves  the  liege*  of  our  gracious  King, 

Decreed,  that,  ere  our  general*  were  forgiven, 

Inquiry  should  Ik*  held  al»out  the  thing. 

But  Mercy  cloak’d  the  babes  l>cneatii  her  wing ; 

And  as  they  spared  our  foes,  so  spared  we  them  ; 
(Where  was  tne  pity  of  our  sires  lor  Byng  ? f) 

Yet  knaves,  not  idiots,  should  the  law  condemn  ; 

Then  live,  yc  gallant  knights  I and  bless  your  Judges’ 
phlegm  ! 

3 [••  After  remaining  ten  days  in  Lisbon,  we  sent  our  bag- 
gage and  part  of  our  servants  by  sea  to  Gibraltar,  and  travelled 
on  horseback  to  Seville;  a distance  of  nearly  four  hundred 
I miles.  The  horses  are  excellent:  wc  rode  seventy  miles  a day. 

Kggs  and  wine,  and  hard  l>eds,  are  all  the  accommodation  we 
■ found,  and,  in  such  torrid  weather,  quite  enough.”  B.  Letters, 
1809.] 

I 4 “ Her  luckle**  Majesty  went  subsequently  mad ; ami  Dr. 
Willi*,  who  so  dexterously  cudgelled  kingly  pericranium*, 
could  make  nothing  of  hers." — Byrtm  MS.  [The  queen 
laboured  under  a melancholy  kind  of  derangement,  from 
w hich  slie  never  recovered.  She  died  at  the  Brazils,  in  1HIC.] 
3 The  extent  of  Mafra  is  prodigious:  it  contains  a palace, 


• " Blatant  beast  ” — a figure  for  the  mob,  I think  first  used 
by  Smollett  in  his  **  Adventures  of  an  Atom."  Horace  ha* 
tne  “bellua  raultomm  eanitum:”  In  England,  fortunately 
enough,  the  illustrious  mobility  have  not  even  one. 

f By  this  query  it  is  not  meant  that  our  foolish  general* 
should  have  been  shot,  but  that  Byng  might  have  been  spared, 
though  the  one  suffered  and  the  others  escaped,  probably  for 
Candida's  reason,  " pour  encourager  les  autre*.”  [See 
Croker's  44  Boswell,”  vol.  i.  p 299.  ; and  the  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  xxvii.  p.  207,,  where  the  question,  w hether  the  admiral 
was  or  was  not  a political  martyr,  Is  treated  at  large.] 
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Though  sluggards  decra  it  but  a foolish  chase, 

And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair. 

The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league  to  trace, 
Oh  ! there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 

And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to  share. 

XXXI. 

More  bleak  to  view  the  bills  at  length  recede, 

And,  less  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend ; 
Immense  horizon- bounded  plains  succeed  ! 

Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  withouten  end, 

Spain's  realms  appear  whereon  her  shepherds  tend 
Flocks,  whose  rich  fleece  right  well  the  trader 
knows  — 

Now  must, the  pastor's  arm  his  lambs  defend : 

For  Spain  is  compass’d  by  unyielding  foes. 

And  all  must  shield  their  all,  or  share  Subjection’s 
woes. 

XXXII. 

Where  Lusitania  and  her  Sister  meet,  * 

Deem  ye  what  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide  ? 

Or  ere  the  jealous  queens  of  nations  greet. 

Doth  Tayo  interpose  his  mighty  tide  ? 

Or  dark  Sierras  rise  in  craggy  pride  ? 

Or  fence  of  art,  like  China's  vasty  wall  ? — 

Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 

Ne  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall. 

Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania's  land  from  Gaul : 

XXXIII. 

But  these  between  a silver  streamlet  glides. 

And  scarce  a name  distinguisheth  the  brook, 
Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  sides. 
Here  leans  the  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook, 

And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth  look. 

That  peaceful  still  ’twixt  bitterest  foemen  flow  ; 

For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  duke  : 

Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  fcno.v 
’Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low.  • 

XXXIV. 

But  ere  the  mingling  bound*  have  far  been  (Kiss’d, 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along  * 

In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast. 

So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among.  > 

Whilorae  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 

convent.  and  most  superb  church.  The  six  organs  are  the 
most  beautiful  I ever  beheld,  in  point  of  decoration : we  did 
not  hear  them,  but  were  told  that  their  tone*  were  corre- 
spondent to  their  splendour.  Malra  is  termed  the  EtcuriA)  of 
Portugal.  [“  About  ten  miles  to  the  right  of  Cintra.**  says 
Lord  Byron,  In  a letter  to  his  mother,  “ it  the  palace  of  Mafra. 
the  boast  of  Portugal,  a*  it  might  be  of  any  country,  in  point 
of  magnificence,  without  elegance.  There  is  a convent  an- 
nexed : the  monks,  who  possess  large  revenues,  are  courteous 
enough,  and  understand  Latin ; so  that  we  had  a long  con- 
versation. They  have  a large  library,  and  asked  me  If  the 
English  had  any  bookt  in  their  country.”  — Mafra  was  erected 
by  John  V.,  In  pursuance  of  a vow,  made  in  a dangerous  fit  of 
illness,  to  found  a convent  for  the  use  of  the  poorest  friary  in 
the  kingdom.  Upon  inquiry,  this  poorest  was  found  at  Mafra ; 
where  twelve  Franciscans  lived  together  in  a hut.  There  Is  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  existing  edifice  In  **  Flndcn’s  Illus- 
trations."] 

1 As  1 found  the  Portuguese,  so  I hare  characterised  them. 
That  they  are  since  improved,  at  least  in  courage,  is  evident. 
The  Ute  exploits  of  Lord  Wellington  have  effaced  the  follies 
of  Cintra.  lie  has,  indeed,  done  wonders:  he  has.  perhaps, 
changed  the  character  of  a nation,  reconciled  rival  super- 
stitions, and  baffled  an  enemy  who  never  retreated  before  his 
predecessors.  — 1812. 

1 ["  But  ere  the  bounds  of  Spain  liave  far  been  pass'd, 

For  ever  famed  In  many  a noted  song." — MS.] 

* [Lord  Byron  teems  to  have  thus  early  acquired  enough 
of  Spanish  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  grand  body  of 


CANTO  L 


Of  Moor  and  Knight,  In  mailed  splendour  drest : ^ 

Here  ceased  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk  the  strong ; 
The  Paynim  turban  and  the  Christian  crest 
Mix’d  on  the  bleeding  stream, by  floating  hosts  oppress'd.  | 

XXXV. 

Oh,  lovely  Spain  ! renown’d,  romantic  land  ! 

Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagio  bore. 

When  Cava's  traitor- sire  first  call’d  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic  gore  ? 4 j 
Where  arc  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 
Waved  o’er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale. 

And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore  ? 

Red  gleam’d  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent  pale. 
While  Afric’s  echoes  thrill’d  with  Moorish  matrons’  wail. 

XXXVL 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious  tale  ? 

Ah  ! such,  alas  ! the  hero’s  amplest  fate  ! 

When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fall, 

A peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 

Pride  ’ bend  thine  eye  from  heaven  to  thine  estate,  J 
See  how  the  Mighty  shrink  into  a song  ! 

Can  Volume,  Pillar,  Pile,  preserve  thee  great  ? 

Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition’s  simple  tongue,  i 
When  Flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History  docs  thee 
wrong  ? i 

XXXVII. 

Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain  ! awake  ! advance  I 
Lo  ! Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries, 

But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance. 

Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies  : 

Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  bolts  she  flics, 

And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine’s  roar  : 
In  every  peal  she  calls  — “ Awake  ! arise  !” 

Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore, 

When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalusia's  shore  ? 

XXXVIII. 

Hark  ! heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note  ? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ? 

Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote. 

Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants’  slaves?  — the  furs  of  death. 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high  : — from  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe  ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Slroc, * 

Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feci  the  shock. 

ancient  popular  poetry,  — unequalled  in  Europe,  — which 
must  ever  form  the  pride  of  that  magnificent  language.  Sc* 
his  beautiful  version  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  ballads  of  the 
Granada  war — the  **  Romance  muy  doloroso  del  sitio  y toma 

do  Albania."] 

4 Count  Julian’s  daughter,  the  Helen  of  Spain.  Pelagiua 
preserved  his  independence  in  the  fastnesses  of  tbe  Asturias, 
and  the  descendants  of  his  followers,  after  some  centuries, 

completed  their  struggle  by  the  conquest  of  Grenada 

C“  Almost  all  the  Spanish  historians,  as  well  as  the  voice  of 
tradition,  ascribe  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  the  forcible 
violation  by  Roderick  upon  Florinda,  called  by  the  Moors 
('aba,  or  Cava.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  one  of 
the  Gothic  monarch’s  princi|ial  lieutenants,  who,  when  the 
crime  was  perpetrated,  was  engaged  In  the  defence  of  Ceuta 
against  the  Moors  In  his  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  n! 
Ins  sovereign,  and  the  dishonour  of  his  daughter.  Count  Julian 
forgot  the  duties  of  a Christian  and  a patriot,  and.  forming  an 
alliance  with  Musa,  then  the  Caliph's  lieutenant  in  Africa,  he 
countenanced  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  a body  of  Saracens  and 
Africans,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Tarlk;  the  issue  oi 
which  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  Roderick,  and  the  ocru- 
pat  ion  of  almost  the  whole  peninsula  by  the  Moors.  Th« 
Spaniards,  in  detestation  of  Florinda’s  memory,  are  sold,  taj 
Cervantes,  never  to  bestow  that  name  upon  any  human  female 
reserving  it  for  their  dogs.’’ — Sir  Walter  Scott.] 

* T — “ from  rock  to  rock 

Blue  columns  soar  aloft  In  sulphurous  wreath, 

Fragments  on  fragments  In  confusion  knock."—  M 8-3 
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XXXIX. 

Lo  t where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 

HU  blood-red  tresses  deep’ning  in  the  sun. 

With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands. 

And  eye  that  scorcheth  ail  it  glares  upon  ; 

Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix’d,  and  now  anon 
Fashing  alar,  — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done ; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet. 

To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  Wood  he  deems  most 
sweet 

XL. 

By  Heaven  I it  is  a splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  mix’d  embroidery, 

Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air ! 

What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from  their  lair. 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey  ! 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share ; 

The  Grave  shall  bear  the  chlefest  prize  away, 

And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 

XLL 

Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice ; 

Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high  ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies  ; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory ! 

The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain. 

Art  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die  — 

To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera’s  plain, 

And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain.  1 

XLIL 

There  shall  they  rot  — Ambition’s  honour’d  fools ! ^ 
Yes,  Honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ! 
Vain  Sophistry  ! in  these  behold  the  tools, 

The  broken  tools,  that  tyrant?  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts  — to  what  ? — a dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their  sway  ? 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own, 

Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by  bone  ? 

XL  III. 

Oh,  Albuera  1 glorious  field  of  grief ! 

Aj  o'er  thy  plain  the  Pilgrim  prick’d  his  steed, 

Who  could  foresee  thee,  in  a space  so  brief, 

A scene  where  mingling  foes  should  boast  and  bleed  ! 
Peace  to  the  perish’d  ! may  the  warrior’s  meed 
And  tears  of  triumph  their  reward  prolong  ! 

1111  others  fall  where  other  chieftains  lead 
Tby  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  throng. 

And  shine  in  worthless  lays  the  theme  of  transient 
song.3 

1 See  Arrcxoix,  Note  A. 

* [“  There  let  them  rot  — while  rhymers  tell  the  fools 

How  honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  day  1 
Liars  avaunt  1 ” — M S.] 

* [This  ctansa  Is  not  in  the  original  MS.  It  was  written 
*'  Scwstead,  tn  August,  Hill,  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Aiboera.] 

* ["  At  Seville,  we  lodged  in  the  house  of  two  Spanish  un- 
narried  ladies,  women  of  character,  the  eldest  a fine  woman, 
the  ywmgevt  pretty.  l*he  freedom  of  manner,  which  is  general 
here,  astonished  me  not  a Little ; and.  in  the  course  of  further 
oUerTation.  I find  that  reserve  is  not  the  characteristic  of 
Sptniih  belles.  The  eldest  honoured  your  unworthy  son 
vith  very  particular  attention,  embracing  him  with  great 
troderoeis  .it  parting  'I  was  there  but  three  days),  after  cut- 
tag  off  a lock  of  his  hair,  and  presenting  him  with  one  of  her 


XL  IV. 

Enough  of  Battle’*  minions ! let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  for  fame  : 
Fame  that  will  scarce  re-animate  their  clay, 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  sooth  ’twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings ! for  their  country’s  good, 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  proved  her  shame ; 
Perish'd,  perchance,  in  some  domestic  feud. 

Or  in  a narrower  sphere  wild  Rapine’s  path  pursued. 

XLV. 

Full  swiftly  Harold  wends  his  lonely  way 
Where  proud  Sevilla « triumphs  unsubdued  : 

Yet  is  she  free  — the  spoiler’s  wish’d-for  prey  ! 
Soon,  soon  shall  Conquest’s  fiery  foot  intrude, 
Blackening  her  lovely  domes  with  traces  rude. 
Inevitable  hour ! ’Gainst  fate  to  strive 
Where  Desolation  plants  her  famish’d  brood 
Is  vain,  or  Ilion,  Tyre  might  yet  survive, 

And  Virtue  vanquish  all,  and  Murder  cease  to  thrive. 

XLVL 

But  all  unconscious  of  the  coming  doom. 

The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  consume, 
Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country’s  wounds; 
Nor  here  War’s  clarion,  but  Love’s  rebeck 1 sounds ; 
Here  Folly  still  his  votaries  inthralls ; [rounds  ; 
And  young-eyed  Lewdness  walks  her  midnight 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  Capitals, 

Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clings  to  the  tott’ring  walls. 

XLVII. 

Not  so  the  rustic — with  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,  nor  casts  his  heavy  eye  afar, 

Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate, 

Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 

No  more  beneath  soft  Eve’s  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  castanet : 

Ab,  monarchs  ! could  yc  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar, 
Not  in  the  toils  of  Glory  would  ye  fret ; 

The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  Man  be  happy 
yeti 

XL  VIII. 

How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer  ? 

Of  love,  romance,  devotion  is  his  lay, 

As  whilome  he  was  wont  the  leagues  to  cheer. 

His  quick  bells  wildly  jingling  on  the  way  ? 

No ! as  he  speeds,  he  chants  44  Viva  el  Rey  lH|J 
And  checks  his  song  to  execrate  Godoy, 

The  royal  wittol  Charles,  and  curse  the  day 
When  first  Spain’s  queen  beheld  the  black-cyed  boy, 
And  gore-faced  Treason  sprung  from  her  adulterate 
joy. 

own,  about  three  feet  In  length,  which  1 send,  and  beg  you 
will  retain  till  my  return,  llor  last  words  were,  ‘ Adios,  tu 
hermoeo  1 roe  gusto  mucho.*  ‘ Adieu,  you  pretty  fellow  1 you 
please  roe  much.’  ” — Lord  B.  to  hit  Mother,  Aug.  1809-3 
1 [A  kind  of  fiddle,  with  only  two  strings,  played  on  by  a 
bow,  said  to  hare  t>een  brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain.] 
c **  Viva  el  Rey  Fernando  1 " I,ong  live  King  Ferdinand  ! 

Is  the  chorus  of  most  of  the  Spanish  patriotic  songs.  They 
are  chiefly  in  dispraise  of  the  old  king  Charles,  the  Queen, 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I have  heard  many  of  them  : some 
of  the  airs  are  beautiful-  Don  Manuel  flodoy,  the  Principe 
de  la  Pax , of  an  ancient  but  doenyrd  family,  was  bom  at  Ha- 
dajoz,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  ami  was  originally  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Spanish  guards ; till  his  person  attracted  the 
queen's  eyes,  and  raised  him  to  the  dukedom  of  Aicudia,  Ac. 
Ac.  It  is  to  this  man  that  the  Spaniards  universally  impute  I 
the  ruin  of  their  country. 
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XLIX. 

On  yon  long,  level  plain,  at  distance  crown’d 
With  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  turrets  rest. 
Wide  scatter’d  hoof-marks  dint  the  wounded  ground  ; 
And,  scathed  by  fire,  the  greensward’s  darken'd  vest 
Tells  that  the  foe  was  Andalusia’s  guest : 

Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and  the  host. 
Here  the  bold  peasant  storm’d  the  dragon’s  nest ; 
Still  does  he  mark  it  with  triumphant  boast ; 

And  points  to  yonder  cliffs,  which  oft  were  won  and  ; 
lost. 

L. 

And  whomsoe’er  along  the  path  you  meet 
Bears  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  hue, 

Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to  greet : 1 
Woe  to  the  man  that  walks  in  public  view 
Without  of  loyalty  this  token  true  : 

Sharp  is  the  knife,  and  sudden  is  the  stroke  ; 

And  sorely  would  the  Gallic  foeman  rue. 

If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  doke, 

Could  blunt  the  sabre’s  edge,  or  clear  the  cannon's 
smoke. 

LI. 

At  every  turn  Morena’s  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery’s  iron  load  ; 

And,  fhr  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight, 

The  mountain-howitzer,  the  broken  road. 

The  bristling  palisade,  the  fosse  o’erfiow’d, 

The  station’d  bands,  the  nevcr-vacant  watch, 

The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow’d, 

The  holster’d  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch, 

The  ball-piled  pyramid*,  the  ever-blazing  match, 

LIL 

Portend  the  deeds  to  come : — but  he  whose  nod 
Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway, 

A moment  pauseth  ere  he  lifts  the  rod  ; 

A little  moment  deigneth  to  delay  ; 

Soon  will  his  legions  sweep  through  these  their  way  ; 
The  West  must  own  the  Scourger  of  the  world. 

Ah  ! Spain  ! how  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning-day. 
When  soars  Gaul’s  Vulture,  with  his  wings  unfurl’d, 
And  thou  shalt  view  thy  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades  hurl’d ! 

LIU. 

And  must  they  fall  ? the  young,  the  proud,  the  brave, 
To  swell  one  bloated  Chiefs  unwholesome  reign  ? 

No  step  between  submission  and  a grave  ? 

The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  Spain  ? 

And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  ordain 
Their  dtxifn,  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  appeal  ? 

Is  all  that  desperate  Valour  acts  in  vain  ? 

And  Counsel  sage,  and  patriotic  Zeal, 

The  Veteran’s  skill,  Youth’s  fire,  and  Manhood’s  heart 
of  steel  ? 

1 The  red  cockade,  with  “ Fernando  VII.,”  In  the  centre. 

* AH  who  have  *c«*n  a battery  will  recollect  the  pyramidal 
form  in  which  shot  ami  shells  are  piled.  The  Sierra  Morena 
was  fortified  in  every  defile  through  which  I passed  iu  my  way 
to  Seville. 

* Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  Maid  of  Saragoia,  who  by 
her  valour  elevated  herself  to  the  highest  rank  of  heroines. 
When  the  author  was  at  Seville,  she  walked  dally  on  the 
Prado,  decorated  with  medals  and  orders,  bv  command  of  the 
Junta.  — TThc  cxplolta  of  Augustina,  the  famous  heroine  of 
both  the  sieges  of  Sarag»za,are  recorded  at  length  in  Southey's 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  At  the  time  when  she  first 

: attracted  notice,  by  mounting  a battery  where  her  lover  had 
fallen,  and  working  a gun  in  his  room,  she  was  In  her  twenty- 
second  year,  exceedingly  pretty,  and  In  a soft  feminine  style 
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LIV. 

Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused, 

Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar. 

And,  all  unsex'd,  the  anlace  hath  espoused. 

Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war  ? 

And  she,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a scar 
Appall'd,  an  owlet’s  larum  chill’d  with  dread, 

Now  views  the  column-scattering  bay’net  jar, 

The  falchion  flash,  and  o’er  the  yet  warm  dead 
Stalks  with  Minerva’s  Step  where  Mars  might  quake  to 
tread. 

LV. 

Ye  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale, 

Oh ! had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour, 

Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black  veil, 
Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  Lady's  bower, 

Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  power, 

Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  female  grace, 

Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza’s  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger's  Gorgon  face,  [chase. 

Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glory's  fearful 

LVI. 

Her  lover  sinks — she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear ; 

Her  chief  is  slain  — she  Alls  his  fatal  post ; 

Her  follows  flee  — she  checks  their  base  career ; 

The  foe  retires — she  heads  the  sallying  host: 

Who  can  appease  like  her  a lover’s  ghost  ? 

Who  can  avenge  so  well  a leader’s  fall  ? 

What  maid  retrieve  when  man’s  flush'd  hope  is  lost  ? 

Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 

Foil’d  by  a woman's  hand,  before  a batter’d  wall  ?■ 

LVII. 

Yet  are  Spain’s  maids  no  race  of  Amazons, 

But  form’d  for  all  the  witching  arts  of  love  : 

Though  thus  in  arms  they  emulate  her  sons, 

And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  move, 

’Tis  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove. 

Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her  mate  : 

In  softness  as  in  firmness  far  above 
Remoter  females,  famed  for  sickening  prate ; 

Her  mind  Is  nobler  sure,  ber  charms  perchance  as 
great 

LVIIL 

The  seal  Love’s  dimpling  finger  hath  impress’d 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chin  which  bears  his  touch : « 

Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave  their  nest. 

Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  he  merit  such : 

Her  glance  how  wildly  beautiful ! how  much 
Hath  Phoebus  woo’d  in  vain  to  spoil  her  check,  j 
Which  glows  yet  smoother  from  his  amorous  clutch  ! | 

Who  round  the  North  for  paler  dames  would  seek  ? 
How  poor  their  forms  appear ! how  languid,  wan,  and  ■ 
weak  t 

of  beauty.  She  has  further  had  the  ltooour  to  be  painted  by  , 
Wilkie,  and  alluded  to  in  Wordsworth's  Dissertation  on  the 
Convention  (misnamed^  of  Cintra ; where  a noble  passage 
concludes  in  these  words  : — " Saragoia  has  exemplified  a 
melancholy,  yea,  a dismal  truth,  — vet  consolatory  arid  full  of  i 
joy,  — that  when  a people  are  called  suddenly  to  fight  for 
their  liberty,  and  are  sorely  pressed  upon,  thoir  best  held  of 
battle  is  the  floors  upon  which  their  children  have  played  ; 
the  chambers  where  the  family  of  each  man  has  slept  ; upon 
or  under  the  roofs  by  which  they  have  been  sheltered  ; iu  the 
gardens  of  their  recreation  ; in  the  street,  or  in  the  market- 
place ; before  the,  altars  of  their  temples,  and  among  their 
congregated  dwellings,  blazing  or  uprooted.”,] 

« “ SiglUa  in  mento  Improssa  Am  oris  digitulo 

Vestigio  demonstrant  mollitudincm.  An,  Gkl. 
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Mitch  me,  ye  climes  ! which  poets  love  to  laud  ; 
Match  me,  ye  harems  of  the  land  ! where  now  * 

I strike  my  strain,  far  distant,  to  applaud 
Beauties  that  ev’n  a cynic  must  avow 
Match  me  those  Houries,  whom  ye  scarce  allow 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  Love  should  ride  the  wind, 
With  Spain’s  dark-glancing  daughters 3 — deign  to 
know. 

There  your  wise  Prophet’s  paradise  we  find, 

Rls  black-eyed  maids  of  Heaven,  angelically  kind. 


Oh,  thou  Parnassus  4 ! whom  I now  survey, 

Not  in  the  phrensy  of  a dreamer’s  eye, 

Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a lay, 

But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky. 

In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  l 
What  marvel  If  I thus  essay  to  sing  ? 

The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  Echoes  with  his  string. 
Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  will  wave 
her  wing. 

L XL 

Oft  have  I dream 'd  of  Thee  ! whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man’s  divinest  lore  : 
And  now  I view  thee,  'tis,  alas  1 with  shame 
That  I in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 

When  I recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee  ; • 

Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar, 

But  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
In  client  joy  to  think  at  last  I look  on  Tlice  ! 5 


Lxm. 

Of  thee  hereafter.  — Ev’n  amidst  my  strain 
I turn’d  aside  to  pay  my  homage  here ; 

Forgot  the  land,  the  sons,  the  maids  of  Spain ; 

Her  fate,  to  every  freeborn  bosom  dear ; 

And  hail'd  thee,  not  perchance  without  a tear. 

Now  to  my  theme  — but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
Let  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial  bear ; 

Yield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne’s  deathless  plant, 8 
Nor  let  thy  votary’s  hope  be  deem’d  an  idle  vaunt. 

LXIV. 

But  ne'er  didst  thou,  fair  Mount ! when  Greece 
was  young, 

See  round  thy  giant  base  a brighter  choir. 

Nor  e’er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung 
The  Pythian  hymn  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 
Behold  a train  more  fitting  to  inspire 
The  song  of  love  than  Andalusia’s  maids, 

Nurst  in  the  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire : 

Ah  ! that  to  these  were  given  such  peaceful  shades 
As  Greece  can  still  bestow,  though  Glory  fly  her  glades. 

LXV. 

Fair  is  proud  Senile ; let  her  country  boast 
Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient  days ; 9 
But  Cadiz,  rising  on  the  distant  coast. 

Calls  forth  a sweeter,  though  ignoble  praise. 

All,  Vice  ! how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways ! 
While  boyish  blood  is  mantling,  who  can  ’scape 
The  fascination  of  thy  magic  gaze  ? io 
A Cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape, 

And  mould  to  ever)*  taste  thy  dear  delusive  shape. 


LXIL 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been, 
Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot. 
Shall  I unmoved  behold  the  hallow’d  scene. 

Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not  ? 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot, 

And  thou,  the  Muses'  seat,  art  now  their  grave,  6 * 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot. 

Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 

And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o’er  yon  melodious  wave.  " 


LXVL 

When  Paphos  fell  by  Time  — accursed  Time  I 
The  Queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield  to  thee  — 
The  Pleasures  fled,  but  sought  as  warm  a clime ; 
And  Venus,  constant  to  her  native  sea. 

To  nought  else  constant,  hither  deign’d  to  flee, 
And  fix'd  her  shrine  within  these  wails  of  white; 
Though  not  to  one  dome  clrcumscribcth  she 
Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 

A thousand  altars  rise,  for  ever  blazing  bright.  • * 


1 This  stanza  was  written  in  Turkey. 

* Beauties  that  need  not  fear  a broken  tow.”  — MS.] 

3 [**  Long  black  hair,  dark  languishing  eyes.  Hear  olive 
complexion*,  and  form*  more  graceful  in  motion  than  can  be 
toocehed  by  an  Englishman,  used  to  the  drowsy,  listless  air 
of  his  countrywomen,  added  to  the  most  becoming  dress,  and, 

the  tame  'time,  the  most  decent  in  the  world,  render  a 
Spanish  beauty  irresistible.”  — B.  to  hit  Mother,  Aug.  1009.] 

4 These  stanzas  were  written  in  Csutri  (Delphns),  at  the 
foot  of  Parnassus,  now  called  Aiuvfs  (Liakura),  Dec.  lftoy. 

* f Upon  Parnassus,  going  to  the  fountain  of  Delphi 

Cam),  in  19C0,  1 saw  a flight  of  twelve  eagles  {Hobhoiue 

**ts  they  were  vultures  — at  least  in  conversation),  and  I 
««ed  the  omen.  On  the  day  before,  1 composed  the  lines  to 

Panussm  'in  Chiide  Harold),  and  on  beholding  the  birds,  hail 
* hope  that  Apollo  bad  accept**!  my  homage.  I have  at  Irast 
had  the  name  and  fame  of  a poet,  during  the  poetical  period 
of  life  (from  twenty  to  thirty) ; — whether  It  will  last  is  another 
natter  : but  I have  been  a votary  of  the  deity  and  the  place, 
and  am  grateful  for  what  he  has  dnne^n  my  behalf,  leaving 
the  future  in  his  liauds,  as  I left  the  past”  — Bt  Diary,  H»2L] 

* [“  Casting  the  eye  over  the  site  of  ancient  Delphi,  one 
cannot  possibly  imagine  what  has  become  of  the  wall*  of  the 
numerous  buildings  which  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  its 
former  magnificence.  — buildings  which  covered  two  mile*  of 
ground  With  the  exception  of  the  few  terraces  or  supporting 
walls,  nothing  now  appear*.  The  various  robberies  by  Sylla, 
Nero,  and  Constantine,  are  inconsiderable ; for  the  removal  of 


the  statues  of  bronze,  and  marble,  and  Ivory,  could  not  greatly 
affect  the  general  appearance  of  the  city.  The  acclivity  of  the 
hill,  and  the  foundations  being  placed  on  rock,  without 
cement,  would  no  doubt  render  them  comparatively  easy  to 
be  removed  or  hurled  down  into  the  vale  Mow  ; but  the  vale 
exhibits  no  appearance  of  accumulation  of  hew  n stones  ; and 
the  modern  village  could  have  consumed  but  few.  In  the 
COUrte  of  sr>  many  centuries,  the  dfibrls  from  the  mountain 
must  have  covered  up  a great  deal,  and  even  the  rubbish  itself 
may  have  acquired  a soli  sufficient  to  conceal  many  noble 
remains  from  the  light  of  dav.  Yet  we  see  no  swellings  or 
firings  in  the  ground,  indicating  the  grave*  of  the  temples. 
All  therefore  Is  mystery,  and  the  Greeks  may  truly  say, 
* Where  stood  the  walls  of  our  fathers  ? scarce  the  morsjr 
tombs  remain  !’ " — //.  W.  Williams’ i Travels  in  Greece, 
vol.  If.  p.  251.] 

^ |J*  And  walks  with  glassy  steps  o’er  Aganippe’s  wave."  — 

8 [“  Some  glorious  thought  to  my  petition  grant.”  — MS.] 

9 Seville  was  the  Hispalis  of  the  Romans. 

i«  £*  The  lurking  lures  of  thy  enchanting  gaze.” — MS.] 

* 1 * [“  Cadiz,  sweet  Cadiz  !— it  is  the  first  spot  in  the  creation. 
The  beauty  of  its  streets  and  mansions  is  only  excelled  by  the 
liveliness  of  Its  Inhabitants.  It  is  a complete  Cythera,  full  of 
the  finest  women  in  Spain  ; the  Cadiz  belles  being  the  Lan- 
cashire witches  of  their  land.”  — Lord  B.  to  his  Mother , 
1809.] 
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LXVIL 

From  morn  till  night,  from  night  till  startled  Mom 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  revel’s  laughing  crew, 

The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garland  worn  ; 

Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new. 

Tread  on  each  other’s  kibes.  A long  adieu 
He  bids  to  sober  joy  that  here  sojourns : 

Nought  interrupts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  true  devotion  monkish  incense  bums. 

And  love  and  prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour  by  turns. 1 

LXVIU. 

The  Sabbath  comes,  a day  of  blessed  rest : 

What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shore  ? 

Lo  ! it  is  sacred  to  a solemn  feast : 

Hark  ! heard  you  not  the  forest-monarch’s  roar  ? 
Crashing  the  lance,  he  snuffs  the  spouting  gore 
Of  man  and  steed,  o'erthrown  beneath  his  horn  ; 

The  throng’d  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for  more ; 
Yells  the  mad  crowd  o’er  entrails  freshly  tom. 

Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  ev’n  affects  to  mourn. 

! 

LXIX. 

The  seventh  day  this ; the  jubilee  of  man. 

London  ! right  well  thou  know’st  the  day  of  prayer : 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  wash’d  artisan, 

And  smug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air  : 

Thy  coach  of  hackney,  whiskey,  one-horse  chair,  i 
And  humblest  gig  through  sundry  suburbs  whirl ; 
To  Hampstead,  Brentford,  Harrow,  make  repair ; 

TUI  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl, 
Provoking  envious  gibe  from  each  pedestrian  churl.  * 

LXX. 

Some  o’er  thy  Thamis  row  the  ribbon’d  fair. 

Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly  ; 

Some  Richmond-hill  ascend,  some  scud  to  Ware, 
And  many  to  the  steep  of  Highgate  hie. 

Ask  ye,  Boeotian  shades ! the  reason  why  ? 5 
’Tis  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  Horn, 

Grasp'd  in  the  holy  hand  of  Mystery, 

In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids  are  sworn. 
And  consecrate  the  oath 4 with  draught,  and  dance 
till  mom.  9 

L XXL 

AH  have  their  fooleries  — not  alike  arc  thine, 

Fair  Cadiz,  rising  o’er  the  dark  blue  sea  ! 

Soon  as  the  matin  bell  proclaimcth  nine, 

Thy  saint  adorers  count  the  rosary : 

Much  is  the  Vixen*  teased  to  shrive  them  free 
( Well  do  I ween  the  only  virgin  there) 

From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadsmen  be ; 

Then  to  the  crowded  circus  forth  they  fare : 

Young,  old,  high,  low,  at  once  the  same  diversion  share. 

* f ■ “ monkish  temples  share 

The  noun  misspent,  and  all  in  turn*  u’ love  and  prayer.” — MS.] 

* [“  And  droughty  then  alights,  and  roar*  for  Roman  purl.” 

— MS  J 

* This  was  written  at  Thebes,  and  consequently  in  the  best 
situation  for  askin';  and  answering  such  a question  , not  as  the 
birthplace  of  Pindar,  but  as  the  capital  of  Bccotia,  where  the 
tirst  riddle  was  propounded  and  solved. 

« [Lord  B yron  nl ludes  to  a ridiculous  custom  which  formerly 
prevailed  at  the  public-house*  in  Highgate,  of  administering 
a burlesque  oath  to  all  travellers  of  the  middling  rank  who 
‘topped  there.  The  party  was  sworn  on  a pair  of  horns, 
fastened,  “ never  to  ki»»  the  maid  when  he  could  tin?  mistress  ; 
never  to  cot  brown  bread  when  he  could  get  white  ; noser  to 
drink  small  beer  when  he  could  get  strong  . *’  with  many  other 
Injunctions  of  the  like  kind.  — to  all  which  was  added  the 
saving  clause.  — " unless  you  like  it  best. "] 
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LXXII. 

The  lists  are  oped,  the  spacious  area  clear'd, 
Thousands  on  thousands  piled  are  seated  round ; 
Long  ere  the  first  loud  trumpet’s  note  is  heard, 

Ne  vacant  space  for  lated  wight  is  found : 

Here  dons,  grandees,  but  chiefly  dames  abound. 

Skill’d  in  the  ogle  of  a roguish  eye, 

• Yet  ever  well  inclined  to  heal  the  wound ; 

None  through  their  cold  disdain  arc  doom’d  to  die, 

As  moonstruck  bards  complain,  by  Love's  sad  archery 

LXXI1I. 

Hush’d  is  the  din  of  tongues  — on  gallant  steeds. 
With  milk-white  crest,  gold  spur,  and  light-pois’d 
Four  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturous  deeds,  [lance. 
And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance  ; 

Rich  are  their  scarfs,  their  chargers  featiy  prance : 

If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to-day. 

The  crowd’s  loud  shout  and  ladies'  lovely  glance. 

Best  prize  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away, 

And  all  that  kings  or  chiefs  e’er  gain  their  tolls  repay. 

LXXIY. 

In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  array’d. 

But  all  afoot,  the  Ught-limb'd  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds  ; but  not  before 
The  ground,  with  cautious  tread,  is  traversed  o’er, 
Lest  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his  speed . 

His  arms  a dart,  he  lights  aloof,  nor  more 
Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed  — 

Alas!  too  oft  condemn’d  for  him  to  bear  and  bleed. 

LXXV. 

Thrice  sounds  the  clarion ; lo  ! the  signal  falls. 

The  den  expands,  and  Expectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle’s  peopled  walls. 

Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighty  brute, 
And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  sounding  foot. 

The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe : 

Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry'  tail ; red  rolls  his  eye’s  dilated  glow. 

LXXVL 

Sudden  he  stops  ; his  eye  is  fix’d  : away, 

Away,  thou  heedless  boy  J prepare  the  spear  : 

Now  is  thy  time  to  perish,  or  display 
The  skill  that  yet  may  check  his  mad  career. 

With  well-timed  croupe  6 the  nimble  coursers  veer, 

On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscathed  he  goes  ; 
Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear : 

He  flies,  he  wheels  distracted  with  his  throes ; 

Dart  follows  dart ; lance,  lance ; loud  beliowings  speak 
his  woes. 

' [*•  In  thus  mixing  up  the  light  with  the  solemn,  it  was  thr  I 
intention  of  the  poet  to  Imitate  Ariosto.  But  It  U far  easier  j 
to  rise,  with  grace,  from  the  level  of  a strain  generally  familiar. 
Into  an  occasional  short  burst  of  pathc*  or  splendour,  than  to  1 
interrupt  thu*  a prolonged  tone  of  solemnity  by  any  descent 
into  the  ludicrous  or  bunrsque.  In  the  former  case,  the 
transition  may  have  the  effect  ot  softening  or  elevating  ; while,  1 
iu  the  latter,  it  altnott  Invariably  shocks  ; — for  the  aatn<' 
reason,  perhaps,  that  a trr.lt  of  pathos  or  high  feeling,  in 
comtxly,  has  a peculiar  charm ; while  the  intrusion  of  comic 
scenes  into  tragedy,  however  sanctioned  among  us  by  habit 
ami  authority,  rarely  fall*  to  offend.  The  pud  was  himself 
convinced  of  the  failure  of  the  experiment,  and  la  none  of  ti* 
succeeding  cantos  of  ChiUle  Harold  repeated  It.**  — Moj*r.  ] 1 
The  croupe  it  a particular  leap  taught  in  the  manage.-  ! 
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CANTO  1. 


lxxvil 

Again  he  comes ; nor  dart  nor  lance  avail* 

Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured  horse  ; 
Though  man  and  man's  avenging  arms  assail, 

Tain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 

One  gallant  steed  is  stretch’d  a mangled  corse ; 
Another,  hideous  sight ! unseam’d  appears. 

His  gory  chest  unveils  life’s  panting  source  ; 
Though  death-struck,  still  his  feeble  frame  be  rears ; 

| Staggering,  but  stemming  all,  his  lord  un  harm'd  he 
bears. 

Lxxvrn. 

Foil'd,  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last. 

Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay. 

Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast. 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray  : 

And  now  the  Matadora  around  him  play. 

Shake  the  red  cloak  and  poise  the  ready  brand : 
Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thundering 
way  — 

Tain  rage  ! the  mantle  quits  the  conynge  band, 
Wraps  his  fierce  eye — *tis  past  — he  sinks  upon  the 
sand  ! 1 

LXXIX. 

Where  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  with  the  spine. 
Sheathed  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 

He  stops  — be  starts — disdaining  to  decline : 

Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries. 

Without  a groan,  without  a struggle  dies. 

The  decorated  car  appears — on  high 
The  corse  is  piled — sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eyes« — 
Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as  shy, 
Hurl  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dashing  by. 

LXXX. 

I Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  Invites 

The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  the  Spanish  swain. 
Nurtured  in  blood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
In  vengeance,  gloating  on  another's  pain. 

What  private  feuds  the  troubled  village  stain  I 
I Though  now  one  phalanx 'd  host  should  meet  the  foe. 

Enough,  aln*  • in  humble  homes  remain, 

, To  meditate  ’gainst  friends  the  secret  blow, 

| For  some  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence  life’s  warm 
stream  must  flow.  * 

LX  XXL 

But  Jealousy  has  fled  : his  bars,  his  bolts, 

I His  wither’d  centinel.  Duenna  sage  t 

And  all  whereat  the  generous  soul  revolts, 

Which  the  stern  dotard  deem’d  he  could  encage, 
Have  pass’d  to  darkness  with  the  vanish’d  age. 

Who  late  so  free  as  Spanish  girls  were  seen 

I I (Ere  War  uprose  In  his  volcanic  rage,) 

With  braided  tresses  bounding  o’er  the  green. 

While  on  the  gay  dance  shone  Night’s  lover-loving 
Queen  ? 

* [The  reader  will  do  well  to  compare  Lord  Byron’*  ani- 
mated picture  of  the  popular  **  sport  **  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
with  the  very  circumstantial  detail*  contained  in  the  charming 
" Letter*  of  Don  Leucadio  Doblado,"  (f.  e.  the  Rev.  Blanco 
White:  published  in  18M.  So  Inveterate  wa*.  at  one  time,  the 
rage  of  the  people  for  thl*  amusement,  that  even  boy*  mi- 
micked iu  feature*  in  their  play.  In  the  i laughter. house 
iuelf  the  professional  bull-fighter  gave  public  lesson* ; and 
such  was  the  force  of  depraved  custom,  that  ladie*  of  the 
highest  rank  were  not  ashamed  to  appear  amidst  the  filth  and 
1 horror  of  the  shamble*.  The  Spaniard*  received  this  rport 
] ; from  the  Moors,  among  whom  it  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  and  splendour.  — See  various  Notes  to  Mr.  Lockhart’* 
1 Collection  of  Ancient  Spanish  Ballad*.  1821) 
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LXXXIL 

■ Oh  ! many  a time  and  oft,  had  Harold  loved. 

Or  d ream’d  he  loved,  since  rapture  is  a dream  ; 
But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  unmoved. 

For  not  yet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's  stream  ; 

, And  lately  had  he  learn’d  with  truth  to  deem 
Love  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wings : 

How  fair,  how  young,  how  soft  soe’er  he  seem, 

! Full  from  the  fount  of  Joy’s  delicious  springs « 
Some  bitter  o’er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flings.  * 

LX  XXIII. 

Tet  to  the  beauteous  form  be  was  not  blind. 
Though  now  it  moved  him  as  it  moves  the  wise : 
Not  that  Philosophy  on  such  a mind 
E'er  deign'd  to  bend  her  chastely-awfhl  eyes : 

But  Passion  raves  itself  to  rest,  or  flies  ; 

And  Vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb, 

Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise : 
Pleasure’s  pall'd  victim  ! life-abhorring  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  faded  brow  cunt  Cain's  unresting  doom. 

LXXXIV. 

Still  he  beheld,  nor  mingled  with  the  throng ; 

But  view'd  them  not  with  misanthropic  hate : 

Fain  would  he  now  have  join’d  the  dance,  the  song ; 
But  who  may  smile  that  sinks  beneath  his  fate  ? 
Nought  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could  abate  : 

Tet  once  he  struggled  ’gainst  the  demon's  sway, 
And  as  in  Beauty’s  bower  he  pensive  sate. 

Pour'd  forth  this  unpremeditated  lay, 

To  charms  as  fair  as  those  that  soothed  his  happier  day. 


TO  INEZ. 

1. 

Nat,  smile  not  at  ray  sullen  brow; 

Alas  ! I cannot  smile  again  : 

Yet  Heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Shouldst  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain. 

2. 

And  dost  thou  ask  what  secret  woe 
I bear,  corroding  joy  and  youth  ? 

And  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  to  know 
A pang,  ev’n  thou  must  fail  to  soothe  ? 

3. 

It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  hate, 

Nor  low  Ambition’s  honours  lost. 

That  bids  me  loathe  my  present  state, 

And  fly  from  all  I prized  the  most ; 

4. 

It  Is  that  weariness  which  springs 
From  all  I meet,  or  hear,  or  sec  : 

To  me  no  pleasure  Beauty  brings  ; 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a charm  for  me. 

* [“  The  trophy  corse  Is  reared  — disgusting  prize  " — 

Or.  • 

“ The  corse  1*  reared  — sparkling  the  chariot  flic*.”  — MS.] 

* ["  The  Spaniard*  are  a*  revengeful  a*  ever.  At  Santa 
Otella  1 heard  a young  peasant  threaten  to  stab  a woman  (an 
old  one  to  be  sure,  which  mitigate*  the  offence),  and  was  told, 
on  expressing  some  small  surprise,  that  thl*  ethic  wa*  by  no 
mean*  uncommon." — MS.] 

« m — —Medio  de  fontc  leporutn. 

Surgit  amari  aliquld  quod  in  ipsl*  floribus  angat.’’  — 
Luc. 

* [”  Some  bitter  bubbles  up,  and  e’en  on  ro*es  stings.”-. 

L MS.] 

R 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


CANTU  J, 


I! 


It  is  that  settled,  ceaseless  gloom 
The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore  ; 

That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 

But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before. 

6. 

What  Exile  from  himself  can  floe  ? * 

To  zones  though  more  and  more  remote, 

Still,  still  pursues,  where’er  I be, 

The  blight  of  life  — the  demon  Thought.4 

Yet  others  rapt  in  pleasure  seem, 

And  taste  of  all  that  I forsake  ; 

Oh  I may  they  still  of  transport  dream. 

And  ne’er,  at  least  like  me,  awake  ! 

8. 

Through  many  a clime  ’tis  mine  to  go, 

With  many  a retrospection  curst ; 

And  all  my  solace  Is  to  know, 

Whate’cr  betides.  I’ve  known  the  worst, 

9. 

What  is  that  worst  ? Nay,  do  nol  ask  — 


When  all  were  changing  thou  alone  wert  true. 
First  to  be  free,  and  last  to  be  subdued  : 

Arid  If  amidst  a scene,  a shock  so  rude. 

Some  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to  dye, 

A traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feud : 4 
Here  all  were  noble,  save  Nobility  1 
None  hugg’d  a conqueror's  chain,  save  fallen  Chivalry  : 

LX  XXVI. 

Such  be  the  sons  of  Si*ain,  and  strange  her  fate  I 
They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free, 

A Kingless  people  for  a nerveless  state  ; 

Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee, 

True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  Treachery  : 

Fond  of  a land  which  gave  them  nought  but  life. 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  Liberty  ; 

Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife. 

: War,  war  is  still  the  cry.  **  War  even  to  the  knife ! ” > 


Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  kivrer. 
Go,  read  whate’er  U writ  of  bloodiest  strife : 


In  pity  from  the  search  forbear: 

Smile  on  — nor  venture  to  unmask 

Mail's  heart,  and  view  the  Hell  that ’s  there.  3 

LX  XXV. 

Adieu,  fair  Cadis ! yea,  a long  adieu  ! 

Who  may  forget  how  well  thy  walls  have  stood  ? 

i [••  What  Exile  from  himself  can  fle«  ? 

To  other  rmn's,  howe'er  remote. 

Still,  still  pursuing  clings  to  me 

The  blight  of  life  — the  demon  Thought."  — MS  ] 

* [ *•  Written  January  25.  1810."  — MS.] 

* In  place  of  this  song,  which  was  written  at  Athens, 
J.uiuary  ‘A  lHlO.  and  which  contains,  as  Moore  says,  “ some 

the  dreariest  touches  of  sadness  that  ever  Byron's  pen  lot 
fall,"  wt*  find,  in  the  first  draught  of  the  Canto,  the  following : — 

1. 

Oh  never  talk  again  to  me 
Of  northern  climes  and  British  ladies. 

It  has  not  been  vour  lot  to  see. 

Like  me.  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadiz. 

Although  her  eye  be  not  of  blue. 

Nor  fair  her  locks,  like  English  lasses. 

How  far  its  own  expressive  hue 
The  languid  azure  eye  surpasses  ! 

3l 

Promethens-like,  from  heaven  she  stole 
Ilie  fire,  that  through  those  silken  lashes 
In  darkest  glances  seem*  to  roll. 

From  eyes  that  cannot  hide  their  flashes : 

And  as  along  her  bosom  steal 
In  lengthen’d  flow  her  raven  tresses. 

You’d  swear  each  clustering  lock  could  feci. 

And  curl’d  to  give  her  neck  caresses. 

3. 

Our  English  maids  are  long  to  woo, 

And  frigid  even  in  possession  ; 

And  if  their  charms  be  fair  to  view. 

Their  lips  are  slow  at  Love’s  confession. 

But,  bom  beneath  a brighter  sun. 

For  love  ordain'd  the  Spanish  maid  Is, 

And  who.  — when  fondly,  fairly  won. — 

Enchants  you  like  the  Girl  of  Cadiz  ? 

4. 

The  Spanish  maid  fe  no  coquette. 

Nor  joys  to  see  a lover  tremble, 

And  if  she  love,  or  if  she  hate. 

Alike  she  knOWs  not  to  dissemble. 

Her  heart  can  ne’er  he  bought  or  sold  — 

Howe'er  it  beats,  it  beats  sincerely  ; 

And,  though  it  will  not  bend  to  gold, 

•Twill  love  you  long  and  love  you  dearly. 

5. 

The  Spanish  girl  that  meets  your  love 
Ne’er  taunts  you  with  a mock  denial. 

For  every  thought  is  bent  to  prove 
Her  passion  in  the  hoar  of  trial. 

When  thronging  foemen  menace  Spain, 

She  dares  the  deed  and  shares  the  danger ; 


Whate’er  keen  Vengeance  urged  on  foreign  foe 
Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man's  life  : 

From  flashing  scimitar  to  secret  knife. 

War  mouldeth  there  each  weapon  to  his  need  — 

So  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife. 

So  may  he  make  each  curst  oppressor  bleed, 

So  may  such  foes  deserve  the  most  remorseless  deed  ‘ * 

And  should  her  lover  press  the  plain. 

She  hurls  the  spear,  her  love’s  a veujer. 

And  when,  beneath  the  evening  star, 

She  mingles  in  the  gay  Bolero, 

Or  sings  to  her  attuned  guitar 
Of  Christian  knicht  or  Moorish  hero. 

Or  counts  her  heads  with  fairy  hand 
Beneath  the  twinkling  rays  of  Hesper, 

Or  joins  devotion’s  choral  band. 

To  cluiunt  the  sweet  and  hallow'd  vesper  i — 

In  each  her  charms  the  heart  must  move 
Of  Jill  w ho  icnturc  to  behold  her  ; 

Then  let  not  maids  les»  fair  reprove 
Because  her  bosom  is  not  colder  : 

Through  many  a clime  'tis  mine  to  roam 
Where  many  a soft  and  melting  maiii  is. 

But  none  abroad,  and  few  at  home. 

May  match  the  dark-evtid  Girl  of  Cadiz. 

4 Alluding  to  the  conduct  and  death  of  Solano,  the  cot  rruor 
of  Cadiz,  in  May,  1809. 

4 •*  War  to  tne  knife.”  PaJjxfox’s  answer  to  the  French 
general  at  the  siege  of  Saragosa.  [In  his  proclamation,  also, 
he  stated,  that,  should  the  French  commit  any  robberh de- 
vastations, and  murders,  no  quarter  should  be  given  th?m. 
The  dogs  by  whom  he  was  beset,  he  said,  scarcely  left  him 
time  to  clean  his  sword  from  their  blood,  but  they  still  found  | 
their  grave  at  Saragnza.  All  his  addresses  were  in  thr  same  i 
spirit.  **  His  language.”  says  Mr.  Souther,  “ had  the  high 
tone,  and  something  of  the  inflation  of  Spanish  romance, 

, suiting  the  character  of  those  to  whom  it  was  directed.”  Sot 
i History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  vol.  lii.  p.  152.] 

6 The  Canto,  In  the  original  MS.,  closes  with  the  following 
stanzas  *— 

Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know. 

Sights.  Saints,  Antiques,  Arts.  Anecdotes,  and  War, 

Go  ! hie  ye  hence  to  Paternoster  Row  — 

Arc  they ‘not  written  in  the  Book  of  Carr,* 

Green  Erin’s  Knight  and  Europe’s  wandering  star  ! 

Then  listen.  Readers,  to  the  Man  of  Ink, 

Hear  what  he  did,  and  sought,  and  w rote  afar  ... 

All  these  arc  coop’d  within  one  Quarto's  brink. 

This  borrow,  steal,  — don’t  buy,  — and  tell  us  what  you  think 

• Porphyry  said,  that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  written 
after  their  completion,  and  such  may  be  my  fate  here  ; but  it  ! 
requires  uo  second  sight  to  foretell  a tome : the  flrst  glimpse  of  I 
the  knight  was  enough.  [In  a letter  written  from  Gibraltar.  . 
August  6 1809,  to  his  friend  Hod  son.  Lord  Byron  says  — *•  I 
have  seen  Sir  John  Carr  at  Seville  and  Cadiz  ; and.  like 
Swift's  barber,  have  been  down  on  my  knees  to  beg  he  would  I 
net  put  mo  Into  black  and  white."] 
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LXXXVIII. 

Flows  there  a tear  of  f ity  for  the  dead  ? 

Lock  o’er  the  ravage  of  the  recking  plain  ; 

Look  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red  ; 

Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unburied  slain, 

Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain, 

Albeit  unworthy  of  the  prey-bird’s  maw;  [‘lain, 
Let  their  bleach’d  bones,  and  blood’s  unbleaching 
Long  mark  the  battle-field  with  hideous  awe  : 

Thus  only  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes  we  saw ! 

LXXXIX. 

Nor  yet,  alas ! the  dreadful  work  is  done  ; 

Fresh  legions  pour  adown  the  Pyrenees  : 

It  deepens  still,  the  work  Is  scarce  begun, 

Nor  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 

Fall'n  nations  gaze  on  Spain  ; if  freed,  she  frees 
More  than  her  fell  Pizarros  once  enchain’d : 

Strange  retribution  ! now  Columbia’s  ease 
Repairs  the  wrongs  that  Quito’s  sons  sustain’d, 
While  o'er  the  parent  dime  prowls  Murder  unre- 
strain’d. 

XC. 

Sot  all  the  blood  at  Tala vera  shed, 
hot  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa’s  fight. 

Not  Albuera  lavish  of  the  dead. 

Have  won  for  Spain  her  well-asserted  right. 

When  shall  her  Olive-Branch  be  free  from  blight  ? 
When  shall  she  breathe  her  from  the  blushing  toil  ? 
How  many  a doubtful  day  shall  «ink  In  night. 

Ere  the  Frank  robber  turn  him  from  his  spoil. 

And  Freedom’s  stranger-tree  grow  native  of  the  soil ! 

TV  re  may  you  read,  with  spectacle*  on  eyes. 

How  many  Wellesleys  did  embark  for  Spain. 

A*  d therein  they  meant  to  colonise. 

How  many  troops  y-crost’d  the  laughing  main 
That  ne’er  beheld  the  said  return  aft1*" : 

H * many  buddings  are  in  such  a place, 

How  many  league*  from  this  to  yonder  plain, 

How  many  relic*  each  cathedral  grace. 

And  where  Giralda  stands  on  her  gigantic  base. 

There  may  vmi  read  (Oh.  Phoebus,  save  Sir  John  1 
That  these  av  word*  prophetic  may  not  err) 

All  that  was  said,  or  sung,  or  lost,  or  won. 

By  vaunting  Wellesley  or  by  blundering  Frere, 
lU  that  wrote  half  the  " Needy  Knife-Grinder. "• 

Too*  pots/  the  way  to  grandeur  paves  — 

Who  would  not  such  diplomatist*  prefer  ? 

Bat  cease,  ray  Mute,  thy  speed  some  respite  crave*, 

Lear*  Legate*  to  their  house,  and  armies  to  their  graves. 

YH  b ere  of  Wipes  mention  mar  be  made. 

Who  for  the  Junta  modelled  sapient  law*. 

Taught  them  to  govern  ore  They  were  obey’d: 

Ortn,  fit  teacher  to  command,  because 
Hi*  soul  Soeraiic  no  Xaatippe  awe* ; 

Bl«“*t  with  a dame  in  Virtue's  bosom  nurst,— 

With  her  let  silent  admiration  pause  ! — 

True  to  her  second  husband  and  her  first : 

On  such  unshaken  fame  let  Satire  do  its  worst. 

1 *Tbe  Honourable  John  Wingfield,  of  the  Guards,  who 
died  of  a fever  at  Coimbra  (May  14.  lhll).  1 had  known  him 
ten  years,  the  better  half  of  hi*  life,  and  the  happiest  part  of 
mink  In  the  short  space  of  one  month,  1 have  lost  her  who 
gate  me  being,  and  most  of  those  who  had  made  that  being 
tolerable,  To  me  the  lines  of  Young  are  no  fiction  : — 

• losataite  archer  I could  not  one  suffice  ? 

Tor  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain. 
And  thrice  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  nlFd  her  horn.” 

I *bnutd  have  ventured  a verse  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  Skinner  Matthews,  Fellow  of  Downing  College, 
Cambridge,  were  he  not  too  much  above  all  praise  of  mine. 
Hi*  powers  of  mind,  shown  in  the  attainment  of  greater 
honours,  against  the  ablest  candidates,  than  those  of  any 
graduate  oa  record  at  Cambridge,  have  sufficiently  established 


• r*Tbe  * Needy  Knife-grinder,"  In  the  Anti-Jacobin,  wu  a 
Joint  production  of  Messrs.  Frere  and  Canning.  J 


XCI. 

And  thou,  my  friend  t 1 — since  unavailing  woe 
Bursts  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the  strain— 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low, 

Pride  might  forbid  e’en  Friendship  to  complain : 
But  thus  unlaurel’d  to  descend  in  vain. 

By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast. 

And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain, 

While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a meaner  crest ! 

What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peacefully  to  test  ? 

XCII. 

Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem’d  the  most ! * 
Dear  to  a heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear  1 
Though  to  my  hopeless  days  for  ever  lost, 

In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  sec  thee  here  ! 

An:l  Mom  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tear 
Of  Consciousness  awaking  to  her  woes. 

And  Fancy  hover  o’er  thy  bloodless  bier. 

Till  my  frail  frame  return  to  whence  it  r»>se. 

And  mourn’d  and  mourner  lie  united  in  repose. 

xcm. 

Here  is  one  fytte  of  Harold’s  pilgrimage  : 

Ye  who  of  him  may  further  seek  to  know, 

Shall  find  some  tidings  iu  a future  page. 

If  he  that  rhymeth  now  may  scribble  moe. 

Is  this  too  much  ? stem  Critic  ! say  not  so : 
Patience ! and  ye  shall  hear  what  he  beheld 
In  other  lands,  where  he  was  doom’d  to  go: 

Lands  that  contain  the  monuments  of  Eld, 

Ere  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbarous  hands  were 
quell’d.  3 

hi*  fame  on  the  spot  where  It  was  acquired  ; while  his  softer 
qualities  live  in  the  recollection  of  friends  who  loved  him  too 

we>l  to  envy  his  superiority [This  and  the  following  stanza 

were  added  in  August,  1911.  In  one  of  his  school-boy  poems, 
entitled  "Childish  Recollection*,”  Lord  Byron  has  thus  drawn 
the  portrait  of  young  Wingfield  : — 

“ Alonzo  ! best  and  dearest  of  my  friends. 

Thy  name  ennobles  hint  who  thus  commends  : 

From  this  fond  tribute  thou  canst  gain  no  praise  ; 

The  praise  is  his  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 

Oh  ! in  the  promise  of  thy  early  youth. 

If  hope  anticipates  the  words  of  truth. 

Some  loftier  hard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name. 

To  build  his  own  upon  thy  deathless  fame. 

Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  with  whom  I lived  supremely  blest. 

Oft  have  we  drained  the  fount  of  ancient  lore. 

Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  for  more  ; 

Yet  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  done. 

Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one. 

In  every  clement,  unchanged,  the  same, 

All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name.” 
Matthews,  the  Idol  of  Lord  Byron  at  college,  was  drowned, 
while  bathing  in  the  Cam.  on  the  'id  of  August.  The  following 
passage  of  a letter  from  New  stead  to  his  friend  Scropo  Davies, 
written  immediately  after  the  event,  bears  the  impress  of 
strong  and  even  agonised  feelings:—"  My  dearest  Davies; 
some  curse  hangs  over  me  and  mine.  My  mother  lies  a corpte 
in  the  house;  one  of  my  best  friends  Is  drowned  in  a ditch. 
What  can  I say, or  think,  ordi?  I received  a letter  from  him 
the  day  before  yesterday.  My  dear  Scrope,  if  you  can  spare  a 
moment,  do  come  down  to  me  — I want  a friend.  Matthews’s 
last  letter  was  written  on  Friday,  — on  Saturday  he  was  not. 
In  ability,  who  was  like  Matthews  ? How  did  we  all  shrink 
tiefore  him.  You  do  me  but  justice  in  saying  1 would  have 
risked  my  raltry  existence  to  have  preserved  ids.  This  very 
evening  did  I mean  to  write,  inviting  him,  as  I invite  you,  my 
very  dear  friend,  to  visit  me.  What  will  our  poor  Hobhouse 
feel  ? His  letters  breathe  but  of  Matthews.  Come  to  me, 
Scrope,  1 am  almost  desolate  — left  almost  alone  in  the 
u rjrld  I "—Matthews  was  the  son  of  John  Matthews,  F.sq.  (the 
representative  of  Herefordshire,  in  the  parliament  of  180*2— 6), 
aril  brother  of  the  author  of"  The  Diary  of  an  IuvaUd,”  also 
untimely  snatched  away.] 

* [”  Beloved  the  roost."  — MS.] 

> ["  Dec.  30th,  1809,"— MR] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CANTO  II. 


tftiltie  ftarolB'0  Dilgrinugr. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


L 

Come,  blue-eyed  maid  of  heaven  1 — but  thou,  alas  ! 
Didst  never  yet  one  mortal  song  Inspire  — 

Goddess  of  Wisdom  : here  thy  temple  was. 

And  Is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire,  1 
And  years,  that  bade  thy  worship  to  expire  t 
But  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  ages  slow. 

Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  sacred  glow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polish’d  breasts 
bestow. 


IL 

Ancient  of  days  1 august  Athena  * ! where. 

Where  are  thy  men  of  might  ? thy  grand  in  soul  ? 
Gone  — glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things 
that  were : 

First  in  the  race  that  led  to  Glory’s  goal, 

They  won,  and  pass'd  away  — is  this  the  whole  ? 

A schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour  1 
The  warrior’s  weapon  and  the  sophist’s  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o’er  each  mouldering 
tower. 

Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade  of 
power. 


1 Part  of  the  Acropolis  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a 
magazine  during  the  Venetian  siege — [On  the  highest  part 
of  Lrcabettus,  as  Chandler  was  informed  by  an  eye-witness, 
the  Venetians,  in  1687,  placed  four  mortars  and  six  pieces  of 
cannon,  when  they  battered  the  Acropolis.  One  of  the  bombs 
was  fatal  to  some  of  the  sculpture  on  the  west  front  of  the 
Parthenon.  “ In  1667,"  says  Mr.  Ilobhouse,  “ every  antiquity 
of  which  there  is  now  any  trace  in  the  Acropolis,  was  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation.  This  great  temple  might,  at 
that  period,  be  called  entire ; — having  been  previously  a 
Christian  church,  it  was  then  a mosoue,  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world.  At  present,  only  twenty-nine  of  the  Doric  columns, 
tome  of  which  no  longer  support  their  entablatures,  and  part  of 
the  left  wall  of  the  cell,  remain  standing.  Those  of  the  north 
side,  the  angular  ones  excepted,  hare  ail  fallen.  The  portion 
yet  standing  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  Indifferent 
spectator  with  sentiments  of  astonishment  and  awe ; aud  the 
«ame  reflections  arise  upon  the  sight  even  of  the  enormous 
masses  of  marble  ruins  which  are  spread  upon  the  area  of  the 
temple.  Such  scattered  fragments  will  soon  constitute  the 
sole  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva.”] 

* We  can  all  feel,  or  imagine,  the  regret  with  which  the 
ruins  of  cities,  once  the  capitals  of  empires,  are  beheld  : the 
reflectium  suggested  by  such  objects  are  too  trite  to  reouire 
recapitulation.  But  never  did  the  littleness  of  man,  and  the 
vanity  of  his  very  best  virtues,  of  patriotism  to  exalt,  and  of 
valour  to  defend  nis  country,  appear  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  record  of  what  Athens  was,  and  the  certainty  of  what 
stie  now  is.  This  theatre  of  contention  between  mighty  fac- 
tions, of  the  struggles  of  orators,  the  exaltation  and  deposition 
of  tyrants,  the  triumph  and  punishment  of  generals,  is  now 
become  a scene  of  petty  intrigue  and  perpetual  disturbance, 
between  the  bickering  agents  of  certain  British  nobility  and 
gentry.  “ The  wild  foxes,  the  owl*  and  serpents  In  the  ruins 
of  Babylon,"  were  surely  less  degrading  than  such  inhabitants. 
The  Turks  have  the  plea  of  conquest  for  their  tyranny,  and 
the  Greeks  have  only  suffered  the  fortune  of  war,  incidental 
to  the  bravest ; but  how  are  the  mighty  fallen,  when  two 
painters  contest  the  privilege  of  plundering  the  Parthenon,  and 
triumph  in  turn,  according  to  the  tenor  of  each  succeeding 
Arman  ! Sylla  could  but  punish,  Philip  subdue,  and  Xerxes 
bum  Athens  , but  it  remained  for  the  paltry  antiquarian,  and 
his  despicable  agents,  to  render  her  contemptible  as  himself 
and  his  pursuits.  The  Parthenon,  before  Its  destruction  in 
pari,  by  Are  during  the  Venetian  siege,  had  been  a temple,  a I 


UL 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise  ! approach  you  here  l 
Come  — but  molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn  : 

Look  on  this  spot  — a nation's  sepulchre  ! 

Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  burn. 

Even  gods  must  yield  — religions  take  their  turn  : 
'Twas  Jove’s  — ’tis  Mahomet's  — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 

Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  built 
on  reeds.  5 


IV. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  lie  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven  — 
Is’t  not  enough,  unhappy  thing  ! to  know 
Thou  art  ? Is  this  a boon  so  kindly  given, 

That  being,  thou  would’st  be  again,  and  go. 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck’st  not,  to  what  region,  so 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies  ? 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  * on  future  joy  and  woe  ? 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  It  flies : 

That  little  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 


V. 

Or  burst  the  vanish'd  Hero’s  lofty  mound  ; 

Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps : 4 
He  fell,  and  falling  nations  mourn’d  around ; 

But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps, 
Nor  warlike  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appear'd,  as  records  tell. 

Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scatter'd  heaps : 

Is  that  a temple  where  a God  may  dwell  ? 

Why  ev’n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter’d  cell  1 


church,  and  a mosque.  In  each  point  of  view  It  it  an  object  * 
of  regard:  It  changed  it*  worshippers ; but  itill  It  wat  a place  I 
of  worship  thrice  sacred  to  devotion:  its  violation  it  a triple  | 
sacrifice.  But — 

M Man.  proud  man, 

Drest  in  a little  brief  authority, 

l’Uyt  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 

At  make  the  angels  weep.” 

9 [In  the  original  MS.  we  find  the  following  note  to  this 
and  the  five  following  stanza*,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
publication,  but  was  afterwards  w ithdrawn.  “ from  a fear  " 
says  the  |>oet,  “ that  it  might  be  considered  rather  ti  an  attack, 
than  a defence  of  religion — “ In  this  age  of  bigotry,  when 
the  puritan  and  priett  have  changed  places,  and  the  wretched 
Catholic  it  visited  with  the ‘sins  of  his  fathers,’  even  unto 
generations  far  beyond  the  pale  of  the  commandment,  the  cast 
of  opinion  in  these  stanzas  will,  doubtless,  meet  with  many  a 
contemptuous  anathema.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
spirit  they  breathe  if  desponding,  not  sneering,  scepticism  ; 
that  he  who  has  seen  the  Greek  and  Moslem  superstitions 
contending  for  mastery  over  the  former  shrines  of  Polytheism 
— who  has  left  in  his  own,  'Pharisees,  thanking  God  that 
they  are  not  like  publicans  and  sinners,'  and  Spaniards  in 
theirs.  Abhorring  the  heretics,  who  have  holpen  them  in  their 
need,  — will  be  not  a little  bewildered,  and  begin  to  think, 
that  as  only  one  of  them  can  he  right,  they  may,  most  of  them, 
be  wrong.  With  regard  to  morals,  and  the  effect  of  religion 
on  mankind,  it  appears,  from  all  historical  testimony,  to  have 
had  lei*  effect  In  making  them  love  their  neighbours,  than  in- 
ducing that  cordial  Christian  abhorrence  between  sectaries  and 
schismatics.  The  Turks  and  Quakers  are  the  most  tolerant : 
if  an  Infidel  pays  his  heratch  to  the  former,  he  may  pray  how, 
when,  and  where  he  pleases  ; and  the  mild  tenets,  and  devout 
demeanour  of  the  Utter,  make  their  lives  the  truest  com- 
mentary on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount."] 

4 [“  Still  wilt  thou  harp.”  — MS.] 

* It  was  not  always  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  burn  their 
dead ; the  greater  Ajax,  in  particular,  was  Interred  entire. 
Almost  all  the  chief*  became  god*  after  their  decease  ; and 
he  was  Indeed  neglected,  w ho  had  not  annual  games  near  hla 
tomb,  or  festivals  in  honour  of  his  memory  by  his  countrymen, 
as  Achilles,  Brasidas,  See.,  and  at  last  even  Antirous,  whose 
death  was  as  heroic  as  his  life  was  infamous. 


CHILDE  H AHOLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


Txx>k  on  It*  broken  arch,  its  ruin’d  wall. 

Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul  : 

Ye*,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall, 

The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul ; 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole. 
The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit, 

And  Passion’s  host,  that  never  brook’d  control : 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 

People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  » 


Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  massy  stone,  s 
The  marble  column’s  yet  unshaken  base  ; 

Herr,  son  of  Saturn  I was  thy  fav’rite  throne  : 4 
Mightiest  of  many  such  ! Hence  let  me  trace 
The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling-place. 

It  may  not  be  : nor  ev’n  can  Fancy's  eye 
Restore  what  Time  hath  labour’d  to  deface. 

Yet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh  ; 
amoved  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greek  carols  by. 


Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena’s  wisest  son  ! 

“ All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known.” 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shun  ? 
Each  hath  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
With  brain-bom  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  Chance  or  Fate  proclalmcth  best ; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron  : 

There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest, 

I But  Silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever  welcome  rest. 


But  who,  of  all  the  plunderers  of  yon  fane 
On  high,  where  Pallas  linger’d,  loth  to  flee 
The  latest  relic  of  her  ancient  reign  ; 

The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who  was  he  ? 
Blush,  Caledonia ! such  thy  son  could  be  ! 

England  ! I joy  no  child  he  was  of  thine  : 

Thy  free-born  men  should  spare  what  once  was  free ; 
Yet  they  could  violate  each  saddening  shrine, 

Aud  bear  these  altars  o’er  the  long-reluctant  brine.  * 


Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem’d,  there  be 
A land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 

To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore ; 

How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 

With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light ! 

To  hear  each  voice  we  fear’d  to  hear  no  more  j 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal’d  to  sight. 

The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the 
right ! > 


But  most  the  modem  Piet’s  ignoble  boost. 

To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  hath 
spared : 

Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast,  « 

His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard, 

Is  he  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  prepared, 
Aught  to  displace  Athena’s  poor  remains ; 

Her  sons,  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard, 

Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother’s  pains,  7 
And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of  Despot’s  chain*. 


There,  thou  ! ■ — whose  love  and  life  together  fled. 
Have  left  me  here  to  love  and  live  In  vain  — 
Twined  with  my  heart,  and  can  I deem  thee  dead 
When  busy  Memory  flashes  on  my  brain  ? 

— I will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again. 

And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast : 

If  aught  of  young  Remembrance  then  remain. 

Be  as  it  may  Futurity's  behest. 

For  me  ’twere  bliss  enough  to  know  thy  spirit  blest  f9 

^i£i£lt0ri«<Ml  MS**  for  thl4  ma*nlficcnt  stanza,  we  find 

“ Frown  not  upon  me,  churlish  Priest ! that  I 
book  not  for  life,  where  life  may  never  be  ; 

I are  no  aneerer  at  thy  phantasy  ; 

Thou  pit Wt  me.  — alas ! I envy  thee, 

Thou  bold  discoverer  In  an  unknown  sea. 

Of  happy  Lsles  and  happier  tenants  there  ; 

I aak  thee  not  to  prove  a Sadducee  ; 

Still  dream  of  Paradise,  thou  know’st  not  where, 
i But  lov'st  too  well  to  bid  thine  erring  hrotber  share."] 

j * CL°*d  Byron  wrote  this  stanza  at  Newstead,  in  October. 
i*ll,  on  bearing  of  the  death  of  his  Cambridge  friend,  young 
Milestone . - making,"  he  says,  - the  sixth,  within  four 
tr.  oaths.  of  friends  and  relations  that  I have  lost  betwevc 
the  end  of  August.”  See  post,  Hours  of  Idleness,  ' 
The  Cornelian.  ] j 

I * C The  thought  and  the  expression."  says  Professor 
xrke.  In  a letter  to  Lord  Byron,  “are  here  so  truly  ]'*. 
trarch  s,  that  I would  ask  you  whether  you  eTer  read,— 

* Poi  quando  *J  vero  sgombra 

Quel  dolce  error  pur  U medesmo  assido, 

Bfe  freddo,  pietra  morta  in  pietra  viva ; 

In  guisa  d‘  uom  cbt  pensi  c piange  e scriva  ; • 

**  Thu*  rendered  Wy  Wilmot,  — 

* But  when  rude  truth  destroys 

The  loved  illusion  of  the  dreamed  sweets, 

I tit  me  dotrn  on  the  cotd  rugged  stone, 

bm  cold,  less  dead  than  1,  and  think  and  weep  alone*  "J 


What ! shall  it  e’er  be  said  by  British  tongue, 
Albion  was  happy  in  Athena’s  tears  ? 

Though  in  thy  name  the  slaves  her  bosom  wrung. 
Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe’s  ears ; 

The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia,  bean 
The  last  poor  plunder  from  a bleeding  land : 

Yes,  she,  whose  gen’rous  aid  her  name  endears. 
Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a harpy's  hand. 
Which  envious  Eld  forbore,  and  tyrants  left  to  stand.  * 

4 The  tcmnle  of  Jupiter  Olymplus,  of  which  sixteen  co- 
lumns, entirely  of  maruie, yet  survive:  originally  there  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  These  columns,  however,  are  by  many 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pantheon. 

! 5 See  Appendix  to  this  Canto  [A],  for  a note  too  long  to  be 

placed  here.  The  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Archipelago. 

• [“  Cold  and  accursed  as  his  native  coast."  — MS.] 

7 I cannot  resist  availing  myself  of  the  permission  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  name  requires  no  comment  with  the 
public,  but  whose  sanction  will  add  tenfold  weight  to  my 
testimony,  to  insert  the  following  extract  from  a very  obliging 
letter  of  his  to  me,  as  a note  to  the  above  lines  : — **  When  the 
last  of  the  metopes  was  taken  from  the  Parthenon,  and,  in 
moving  of  it,  great  part  of  the  superstructure  with  one  of  the 
triglyphs  was  thrown  down  by  the  workmen  whom  Lord 
Elgin  employed,  the  Disdar,  who  beheld  the  mischief  done  to 
the  building,  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  dropped  a tear, 
and,  in  a supplicating  tone  of  voice,  said  to  Luslcri.  TiXw ! — 
I was  present."  The  Disdar  alluded  to  was  the  lather  of  the 
present  Disdar. 

* [After  stanza  xiil.  the  original  MS.  has  the  following:  — 
" Come,  then,  ye  classic  Thanes  of  each  degree. 

Dark  Hamilton  and  sullen  Aberdeen, 

Come  piller  all  the  Pilgrim  loves  to  see, 

All  that  yet  consecrates  the  fading  scene  : 

Oh  ! better  were  it  ye  had  never  been. 

Nor  ye.  nor  Elgin,  nor  that  lesser  wight. 

The  victim  sad  of  vase-collecting  spleen. 

House-furnisher  withal,  one  Thomas  bight. 

Than  ye  should  bear  one  stone  from  wrong'd  Athena's  alto. 
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XIV. 

Where  was  thine  sEgis,  Pallas  1 that  appall’d 
Stem  Alaric  and  Havoc  on  their  way  ? * 

Where  Peleus’  son  ? whom  Hell  in  vain  in  thrall’d. 
His  shade  from  Hades  upon  that  dread  day 
Bursting  to  light  in  terrible  array  ! 

What ! could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief  once  more. 
To  scare  a second  robber  from  his  prey  ? 

Idly  he  wander’d  on  the  Stygian  shore. 

Nor  now  preserved  the  walls  he  loved  to  shield  before. 

XV. 

Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece  ! that  looks  on  thee. 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o’er  the  dust  they  loved  ; 

Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  defaced,  thy  mouldering  shrines  removed 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behoved 
To  guard  those  relics  ne’er  to  be  restored. 

Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they  roved. 
And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gored, 

And  snatch’d  thy  shrinking  Gods  to  northern  climes 
abhorr’d  1 

XVI. 

But  where  is  Harold  ? shall  I then  forget 
To  urge  th<*  gloomy  wanderer  o'er  the  wave  ? 
Little  reck’d  he  of  all  that  men  regret ; 

No  loved-one  now  in  feign'd  lament  could  rave ; 
No  friend  the  parting  hand  extended  gave, 

Ere  the  cold  stranger  pass'd  to  other  dimes : 

Hard  is  his  heart  whom  charms  may  not  enslave  ; 
But  Harold  felt  not  as  In  other  times. 

And  left  without  a sigh  the  land  of  war  and  crimes. 

XVII. 

He  that  has  sail'd  upon  the  .lark  blue  sea 
Has  view’d  at  times,  I ween,  a full  fair  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be. 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight ; 

Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 

The  glorious  main  expanding  o’er  the  bow. 

The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight, 
'The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 

So  gaily  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 

XVIII. 

And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within  ! 

The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy,  * 

The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din. 
When,  at  a word,  the  tops  are  maim’d  on  hi  eh  : 
Hark,  to  the  Boatswain’s  call,  the  cheering  cry  ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle  glides ; 
Or  schoolboy  Midshipman  that,  standing  by, 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides. 

And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 


Or  will  the  gentU-  Dilettanti  crew 
Now  delegate  the  task  to  digging  Cell, 

That  mighty  limner  of  a hlrdi’-rre  view, 

How  like  to  Nature  let  hit  volume*  lei! ; 

Who  r.m  with  him  the  folio**  limit*  swell 
With  all  the  Author  ww,  nr  *aid  he  imt  ? 

Who  can  topographli*  or  delve  no  well  ? 

No  blatter  he,  nor  impudent  ami  raw. 

Hit  pencil,  pen.  and  shade,  ulike  without  a flaw."] 

1 According  to  Zotimui,  Minerva  and  Achilles  frightened 
Alaric  from  tne  Acropolis  ; but  other*  relate  that  the  Gothic 


XIX. 

White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a stain, 

Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant  walks: 

Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks 
Silent  and  fear’d  by  all  — not  oft  he  talk* 

With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balk* 
Conquest  and  Fame : but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From  law,  however  stern,  which  tends  their  strength 
to  nerve.  * 

XX. 

Blow  I swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale  ! 

Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  lessening  ray ; 

Then  must  the  pennant- bearer  slacken  sail, 

That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 

Ah  ! grievance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay, 

To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breeze  ! 

What  leagues  are  lost,  before  the  dawn  of  day, 

Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas, 

| The  flapping  sail  haul’d  down  to  halt  for  logs  like  . 
these  I 

xxi. 

] The  moon  Is  up ; by  Heaven,  a lovely  eve  ! 
i Long  streams  of  light  o’er  dancing  waves  expand ; 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids  believe : 
Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land  ! 

| Meantime  some  rude  Arion’s  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love ; 4 
A circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand. 

Or  to  some  well-known  measure  featly  move, 

, Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  to  rove. 

XXII. 

Through  Calpe’s  straits  survey  the  sfeepy  shore ; 

I Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze  ! 

Lands  of  the  dark-eyed  Maid  and  dusky  Moor 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate’s  blaze  : 

How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays. 

Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown, 
Distinct,  though  darkening  with  her  waning  phase  *, 
But  Mauritania’*  giant-shadows  frown. 

From  mountain-dltT  to  coast  descending  sombre  down. 

XXIII. 

Tis  night,  w hen  Meditation  bids  us  feel 
We  once  have  loved,  though  love  is  at  an  end  : 

The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  baffled  zeal. 

Though  friendless  now,  will  dream  it  had  a friend.  * 

• Who  with  the  weight  of  years  would  wi*h  to  bend. 
When  Youth  itself  survives  young  Love  anil  Joy? 
Alas  ! when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend. 

Death  hath  but  little  left  him  to  destroy  ! [boy  ?* 
Ah  ! happy  years  1 once  more  who  would  not  be  a 


king  was  nearly  a*  mitiri 
Chandler. 


. the  Scottish  pier.  — Seo 


3 To  prevent  block*  or  splinters  from  falling  on  deck 
during  action. 

3 [**  From  Discipline’*  stern  law,"  &c.  — MS. 3 

* [•*  Plie*  the  brisk  Instrument  that  sailers  lore.*’  — MS.J 
3 [“  Bleeds  the  lone  heart,  once  boundless  In  its  cent. 

And  friendless  now,  vet  dreams  it  had  a friend.**  — 
MS.] 

* [**  Ah  ! harrr  rears ! I would  I were  once  more*  a bey.’ 

-MS.] 
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XXIV. 

Thus  bending  o’er  the  vessel’s  laving  side, 

To  gaze  on  Dlan’s  wave-reflected  sphere, 

The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  hope  and  pride. 
And  flies  unconscious  o’er  each  backward  year. 
None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear. 

Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possess’d 
A thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a tear ; 

A flashing  pang  ! of  which  the  wear)'  breast 
Would  still,  albeit  In  vain,  the  heavy  heart  divert. 


XXV. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o’er  flood  and  fell, 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest’s  shady  scene, 

Where  things  that  own  not  man’s  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne’er  or  rarely  been ; 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 

With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a fold ; 

Alone  o’er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ; 

This  is  not  solitude  ; *t  is  but  to  hold  [unroll'd. 

I Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores 

XXVI. 

But  ’midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 

And  roam  along,  the  world’s  tired  denizen, 

1 ! With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
| Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress  ! 

None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 

I If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  lee*, 
i j (if  all  that  flatter’d,  follow’d,  sought,  and  sued  ; 
This  is  to  be  alone ; this,  this  is  solitude ! 


XXIX. 

But  not  in  silence  pass  Calypso’s  Isles,  * 

The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep ; 

There  for  the  weary  still  a haven  smiles. 

Though  the  fair  goddess  long  hath  censed  to  weep, 
And  o'er  her  cliffs  a fruitless  watch  to  keep 
For  him  who  dared  prefer  a mortal  bride : 

Here,  too,  his  boy  essay’d  the  dreadful  leap 
Stem  Mentor  urged  from  high  to  yonder  tide ; 
While  thus  of  both  bereft,  the  nymph-queen  doubly 
sighed. 

XXX. 

Her  reign  is  past,  her  gentle  glories  gone : 

But  trust  not  this : too  easy  youth,  beware  1 
A mortal  sovereign  bolds  her  dangerous  throne, 
And  thou  may’st  find  a new  Calypso  there. 

Sweet  Florence  ! could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thine : 
But  check’d  by  every  tie,  I may  not  dare 
To  cast  a worthless  offering  at  thy  shrine. 

Nor  ask  so  dear  a breast  to  feel  one  pang  for  mine. 

XXXI. 

Thus  Harold  deem’d,  as  on  that  lady’s  eye 
He  look’d,  and  met  its  beam  without  a thought 
Save  Admiration  glancing  harmless  by  ; 

Love  kept  aloof,  albeit  not  far  remote, 

Who  knew  his  votary  often  lost  and  caught. 

But  knew  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more. 

And  ne’er  again  the  boy  his  bosom  sought : 

Since  now  he  vainly  urged  him  to  adore. 

Well  deem’d  the  little  God  his  ancient  sway  was  o’er. 


XXVII. 

More  blest  the  life  of  godly  eremite. 

Such  as  on  lonely  Athos  may  be  seen, 1 
Watching  at  eve  upon  the  giant  height. 

Which  looks  o’er  waves  so  blue,  skies  so  serene. 
That  he  who  there  at  such  an  hour  hath  been 
Will  wistful  linger  on  that  hallow’d  spot ; 

Then  slowly  tear  him  from  the  ’witching  scene. 
Sigh  forth  one  wish  that  such  had  been  his  lot. 
Then  turn  to  hate  a world  he  had  almost  forgot. 

XXVIII. 

Pass  we  the  long,  unvarying  course,  the  track 
Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a trace  behind ; 

Pass  we  the  calm,  the  gale,  the  change,  the  tack. 
And  each  well-known  caprice  of  wave  and  wind  ; 
Pass  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 

Coop'd  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel ; 

The  foul,  the  fair,  the  contrary,  the  kind. 

As  breezes  rise  and  fall  and  billows  swell. 

Till  on  some  jocund  mom  — lo,  land ! and  all  is  well. 

: TOne  ot  Lord  Byron’s  chief  delights  was,  as  he  himself 
stairs  in  one  of  his  journals,  after  bathing  in  some  retired 
to  seat  himself  on  a high  rock  above  the  sea,  and  there 
trTijjn  for  hours,  gazing  upon  the  sky  and  the  waters.  “ He 
led  the  life,”  say*  Sir  Egertoti  Brydgcs.  “as  he  wrote  the 
strains,  of  a true*  poet.  He  could  sleep,  and  very  frequently 
did  sleep,  wrapped  up  In  his  rough  great  coat,  on  the  hard 
boards  of  a deck,  while  the  winds  and  the  waves  were  roaring 
ro,md  him  on  every  side,  ana  could  subsist  on  a crust  and  a 
fi**s  of  water.  It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  me,  that  he 
who  is  a coxcomb  in  bis  manner*,  and  artificial  in  his  habits 
fflife.  could  write  good  poetry.”] 

1 Goaa  is  said  to  have  been  the  island  of  Calypso [**  The 

identity  of  the  habitation  assigned  by  jxsets  ’to  the  nymph 
Ca t}p*o,  has  occasioned  much  discussion  and  variety  of 
opinHWi.  Some  place  it  at  Malta,  and  some  at  Gosa” — 
Hoare’s  Classical  Tour.] 

1 [For  an  account  of  this  accomplished  but  eccentric  lady, 


XXXII. 

Fair  Florence*  found,  in  sooth  with  some  amaze, 
One  who,  ’t  was  said,  still  sigh’d  to  all  he  saw, 
Withstand,  unmoved,  the  lustre  of  her  gaze, 

Which  others  hail’d  with  real  or  mimic  awe,  *[law ; 
Their  hope,  their  doom,  their  punishment,  their 
All  that  gay  Beauty  from  her  bondsmen  claims ; 
And  much  she  marvcll’d  that  a youth  so  raw 
Nor  felt,  nor  feign’d  at  least,  the  oft-told  flames, 
Which,  though  sometimes  they  frown,  yet  rarely  anger 
dames. 

XXXIII. 

Little  knew  she  that  seeming  marble  heart. 

Now  mask'd  in  silence  or  withheld  by  pride. 

Was  not  unskilful  in  the  spoiler’s  art,  * 

And  spread  its  snares  licentious  far  and  wide ; * 
Nor  from  the  base  pursuit  had  turn’d  aside. 

As  long  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue : 

But  Harold  on  such  arts  no  more  relied ; 

Anti  had  he  doted  on  those  eyes  so  blue. 

Yet  ne^r  would  he  join  the  lover’s  whining  crew. 

whose  acquaintance  the  poet  formed  at  Malta,  see  Miscel- 
laneous Poem*.  September,  1809,  "To  Florence.”  “In  one 
•o  imaginative  as  Ix>rd  Byron,  who,  while  he  infused  so  much 
of  hi*  life  Into  hi*  poetry,  mingled  also  not  a little  or  poetry 
with  hi*  life,  it  1*  difficult,"  *ay*  Moore.  “ in  unravelling  the 
texture  of  hi*  feelings,  to  distinguish  at  all  times  between  the 
fanciful  and  the  real.  Hi*  description  Acre,  fur  instance,  of 
the  unmoved  and  * lovelei*  heart,*  with  which  he  contem- 
plated even  the  charms  of  thl*  attractive  person,  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  statements  in  many  of  hi*  letters ; and, 
above  all,  with  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  hi*  lesser  poem*, 
addressed  to  thi*  same  lady,  during  a thunder-storm  on  bis 
road  to  Zitza.”] 

4 [Against  this  line  it  Is  sufficient  to  set  the  poet’s  own  de- 
claration, in  IiCil : — “ I am  not  a Joseph,  nor  a Scipio.  but 
l can  safely  affirm,  that  1 never  in  my  life  seduced  any 
woman.*'] 

5 [“  We  have  here  another  instance  of  his  propensity  to 
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Not  much  he  kens,  I ween,  of  woman's  breast, 

Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  Is  won  by  sighs ; 
What  careth  she  for  hearts  when  once  possess'd  ? [ 

Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idol’s  eyes ; 

But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  will  despise 

Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  In  moving  tropes: 

Disguise  ev’n  tenderness.  If  thou  art  wise ; 

Brisk  Confidence 1 still  best  with  woman  copes : 
Pique  her  and  soothe  in  turn,  soon  Passion  crowns  thy 
hopes. 

XXXV. 

T is  an  old  lesson ; Time  approves  It  true, 

And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  it  most ; 

''Tien  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo, 

The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost : 

Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honour  lost. 

These  are  thy  fruits,  successful  Passion  ! these  ! 

If,  kindly  cruel,  early  hope  is  crost. 

Still  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a disease. 

Not  to  be  cured  when  love  itself  forgets  to  please. 

XXXVI. 

Away  ! nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song, 

For  we  have  many  a mountain-path  to  tread,  j 
And  many  a varied  shore  to  sail  along, 

By  pensive  Sadness,  not  by  Fiction,  led  — 

Climes,  fair  withal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  in  its  little  schemes  of  thought ; 

Or  e’er  in  new  Utopias  were  a red, 

To  teach  man  what  he  might  be,  or  he  ought ; 

If  that  corrupted  thing  could  ever  such  be  taught. 

xxxv  n. 

Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still. 

Though  always  changing  in  her  aspect  mild ; 

From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill. 

Her  never- wean’d,  though  not  her  favour’d  child.  I 
Oh ! she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild, 

Where  nothing  polish’d  dares  pollute  her  path  : 

To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled. 

Though  I have  mark'd  her  when  none  other  hath, 
And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her  best 
in  wrath. 

XXXVIII. 

Land  of  Albania ! where  Iskander  rose, 

Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise, 

And  he  his  namesake,  whose  oft-batfied  foes 
Shrunk  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprize : 

Land  of  Albania  q ! let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men  ! 

The  cross  descends,  thy  minarets  arise,  % 

And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the  glen. 

Through  many  a cypress  grove  within  each  city’s  ken. 

•elf-mlsrepresentatlon.  However  great  might  have  been  the 
irregularities  of  hi*  college  life,  such  phrases  as  ‘the  spoiler's 
art,'  And  * spreading  snare*, ' were  in  no  wise  applicable  to 
them."—  Mooke.] 

1 [“  Brisk  Impudence,"  Ac.  — MS.] 

3 See  Appendix  to  this  Canto,  Note  [B],  i 

* Ithaca.  — Sept.  t4th,"  says  Mr.  Hobhoute.  "we  were 
in  the  channel,  with  Ithaca,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  ( 
to  the  west  of  us.  We  were  close  to  it,  and  saw  a few  shrubs  ' 
on  a brown  heathy  land,  two  little  towns  in  the  hills,  scat, 
tered  amongst  trees,  and  a windmill  or  two.  with  a tower  on 
the  height*.  That  Ithaca  was  not  very  strongly  garrisoned, 
you  will  easily  believe,  when  I tell,  that  a month  afterward*, 
when  the  Ionian  Islands  were  Invested  by  a British  squadron. 

It  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  a sergeant  and  seven 


XXXIX 

Child*  Harold  wil'd,  and  pass'd  the  barren  ipot 
Where  sad  Penelope  o’erlook’d  the  wave;  * 

And  onward  view’d  the  mount,  not  yet  forgot, 

The  lover’s  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian’s  grave. 

Dark  Sappho ! could  not  verse  Immortal  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  immortal  fire  ? 

Could  she  not  live  who  life  eternal  gave  ? 

If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre, 

That  only  Heaven  to  which  Earth’s  children  may  aspire. 

XL. 

*T  was  on  a Grecian  autumn’s  gentle  eve 
Chllde  Harold  hail’d  Leucadia's  cape  afar ; 4 
A spot  he  long’d  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave : 

Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish'd  war, 

Actium,  Le panto,  fatal  Trafalgar ; 5 

Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  would  not  delight 

(Born  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 

In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight,  [wight 
But  loathed  the  bravo's  trade,  and  laughed  at  martial 

XLL 

But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia’s  far- projecting  rock  of  woe, 

And  hail’d  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love. 

He  felt,  or  deem’d  he  felt,  no  common  glow : 

And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount, 

He  watch’d  the  billows'  melancholy  flow, 

And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont. 

More  placid  seem’d  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid 
front.  8 

XLIL 

Mom  dawns : and  with  it  stem  Albania’s  hills, 

Dark  Suli’s  rocks,  and  Plndus’  inland  peak, 

Robed  half  in  mist,  bedew’d  with  snowy  rills, 
Array’d  in  many  a dun  and  purple  streak, 

Arise ; and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break. 

Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer  ; 

Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak, 
Birds  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear,  [year. 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  closing 

xi.m- 

Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone. 

And  bade  to  Christian  tongues  a long  adieu  ; 

Now  he  adventured  on  a shore  unknown. 

Which  all  admire,  but  many  dread  to  view : 

Ills  breast  was  arm’d  ’gainst  fate,  his  wants  were  few  ; 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne’er  shrank  to  meet : 

The  scene  was  savage,  but  the  scene  was  new ; 

This  made  the  ceaseless  toil  of  travel  sweet,  [heat. 
Beat  hack  keen  winter's  blast,  and  welcomed  summer's 

men.”  For  a very  curious  account  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ulysses  In  181fi,  see  Williams's  Travels,  vol.  il.  p.  427.  J 
4 Leuradia,  now  Santa  Maura.  From  the  promontory  {the 
Lover's  I.rap)  Sappho  is  said  to  have  thrown  herself.  — 
Sept.  Mtb,  we  doubled  the  promontory  of  Santa  Maura, 
ami  saw  the  precipice  which  the  fate  of  nappbo,  the  poetry 
of  Ovid,  aiwl  the  rocks  so  formidable  to  the  ancient  mariner*, 
have  made  for  ever  memorable."  — Hobhovse.] 

* Actium  and  Trafalgar  need  no  further  mention.  The 
tattle  of  Lepanto,  equally  bloody  and  considerable,  but  less 
known,  was  fought  in  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  Here  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote  lost  his  left  hand. 

• £*'  Am*  roused  him  more  from  thought  than  he  was  wont. 

While  Pleasure  almost  seemed  to  smooth  hia  placid 
front." — MS.) 
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CANTO  II. 


CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE. 


XLIV. 

Here  the  ml  crow,  for  still  the  cross  is  here. 
Though  sadly  scoff'd  at  by  the  circumcised. 
Forget*  that  pride  to  pamper'd  priesthood  dear ; 
Churchman  and  votary  alike  despised. 

Foul  Superstition  ! howsoc’cr  disguised, 
idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  cross, 

For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prized. 

Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  loss  ! 

Who  from  true  worship’s  gold  can  separate  thy  dross  ? 

XLV. 

Ambracia’s  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing  ! 

In  yonder  rippling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a Roman  chief  and  Asian  king  > 

To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring: 
Look  where  the  second  Caesar’s  trophies  rose  . ■* 
how,  like  the  hands  that  rear’d  them,  withering : 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes  ! 

God  : was  thy  globe  ordain’d  for  such  to  win  and  lose  ? 

XLVL 

From  the  dark  barriers  of  that  rugged  clime, 

Ev’n  to  the  centre  of  Illyria’s  vales, 

Childe  Harold  pass’d  o'er  many  a mount  sublime, 
Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  talcs ; 

Yet  in  famed  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen ; nor  can  fair  Tempe  boast 
A charm  they  know  not ; loved  Parnassus  fails, 
Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated  most, 

To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lowering 
coast. 

XLVn. 

He  pass'd  bleak  Pindus,  Acherusla’s  lake,  ’ 

And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land. 

And  onwards  did  his  further  journey  take 
To  greet  Albania's  chief 4,  whose  dread  command 
Is  lawless  law  ; for  with  a bloody  band 
He  sways  a nation,  turbulent  and  bold ; 

1 Yet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain-band 
Disdain  his  power,  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hurl  their  defiance  for,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold.  * 

* It  is  said,  that,  on  the  day  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Antony  had  thirteen  kings  at  hi*  levee — ["  To- 
d*y"  (N'ov.  11).  “ I taw  the  remain*  of  the  town  of  Actium, 
near  which  Antony  lost  the  world,  in  a small  bay,  where  two 
tng-tte*  could  hardly  manoeuvre:  a broken  wall  i*  tbe  (ole 
remnant.  On  another  part  of  the  gulf  ttand  the  ruin*  of 
NtcopoHs,  built  by  Augustus,  in  honour  of  his  victory."  — 
Lord  Byron  to  hit  Mother,  1H09  ] 

* Nkopolis,  whose  ruin*  are  moit  extensive,  i*  at  lome 
i: stance  from  Actium,  where  the  wall  of  the  Hippodrome 
t arrive*  in  a few  fragments.  These  ruins  are  large  masse* 
■f  brickwork,  the  hricks  of  which  are  joined  by  interstices 
of  mortar,  as  large  a*  the  bricks  themselves,  and  equally 
dnrsWe. 

5 According  to  PouquevlUo,  tbe  lake  of  Yanina  : but  Pou- 
<pjrvilie  i*  always  out. 

* The  celebrated  AH  Pacha.  Of  this  extraordinary  man 
then*  is  an  incorrect  account  in  Pouqueville’j  Travels.  — [“  I 
Ht  Malta  in  the  Spider  brig-of.war,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
and  arrived  in  eight  «lays  at  Prrvesa.  I thence  have  traversed 
the  interior  of  the  province  of  Albania,  on  a visit  to  the 
Pacha,  as  far  as  Tepaleen,  hi*  highness’s  country  palace, 
»h*r*  1 stayed  three  days.  The  name  of  the  Pacha  is  All, 
and  he  is  considered  a man  of  the  first  abilities  : he  governs 
the  whole  of  Albania  (the  ancient  lllrricum),  Epirus,  and 
part  of  Macedonia  ” — B.  to  Ais  Mother.  ] 

* Five  thousand  Suliotes.  among  the  rocks  and  in  the  castle 
of  Soli,  withstood  thirty  thousand  Albanians  for  eighteen 
year* ; the  castle  at  last  was  taken  by  hribery.  In  this  contest 
there  were  several  arts  performed  not  unworthy  of  the  better 
dap  of  Greece. 

■ The  convent  and  village  of  Zltta  are  four  hours'  journey 
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XL  VIII. 

Monastic  Zitza®  ! from  tby  shady  brow, 

Thou  small  but  favour'd  spot  of  holy  ground  ! 
Where’er  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below. 

What  rainbow  tints,  wbat  magic  charms  are  found  I 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound. 

And  bluest  skies  that  harmonise  the  whole  : 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrent’s  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volumed  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please 
the  soul. 

XLIX. 

Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill, 
W’hleh,  were  it  not  for  many  a mountain  nigh 
Rising  In  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still. 

Might  well  itself  be  deem’d  of  dignity, 

The  convent’s  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high : 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer  7,  nor  rude  Is  he. 

Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer ; the  passer  by 
Is  welcome  still ; nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature’s  sheen  to  see. 

L. 

Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest. 

Fresh  is  the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees ; 

Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his  breast. 
From  heaven  itself  he  may  Inhale  the  breeze : 

The  plain  is  far  beneath  — oh  1 let  him  seize 
Pure  pleasure  while  he  can ; the  scorching  ray 
Here  plerceth  not.  Impregnate  with  disease  : 

Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay. 

And  gaze,  untired,  the  morn,  the  noon,  the  eve  away. 

LI. 

Dusky  and  huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight. 

Nature's  volcanic  amphitheatre,®* 

Chlnuera's  alps  extend  from  left  to  right : 

Beneath,  a living  valley  seems  to  stir  ; [fir 

Flocks  play,  trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the  mountair.- 
Nodding  above  ; behold  black  Acheron  1 9 
Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 

Pluto  ! If  this  be  hell  I look  upon,  [none. 10 
Close  shamed  Elysium's  gates,  my  shade  shall  seek  for 

from  Joannina,  or  Yanina,  the  capital  of  the  Pachaliek.  In  the 
valley  the  river  Kalamas  (once  the  Acheron)  flows,  and,  not 
far  from  Zltza,  form*  a fine  cataract.  The  situation  is  per. 
haps  the  finest  In  Greece,  though  the  approach  to  Delvinachi 
and  part*  of  A car  nan  la  ami  /Etolla  may  contest  the  palm. 
Delphi,  Parnassus,  and,  in  Attica,  even  Cape  Colonna  and 
Port  Raphti,  arc  very  inferior ; as  also  every  scene  in  Ionia, 
or  the  Troad  : 1 am  almost  Inclined  to  add  the  approach  to 
Constantinople ; but,  from  the  diflbrrot  features  or  the  last, 
a comparison  can  hardly  be  made,  f *•  Zitza,"  says  the  poet's 
companion,  “ is  a village  inhabited  by  Greek  peasant*.  Per- 
haps there  is  not  in  the  world  a more  romantic  prospect  than 
that  which  is  viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  fore- 
ground Is  a gentle  declivity,  terminating  on  every  tide  in  an 
extensive  landscape  of  green  hills  amt  dale,  enriched  with 
vineyards,  and  dotted  with  frequent  flocks."] 

• The  Greek  monk*  are  so  called.  — [**  We  went  into  the 
monastery,"  tars  Mr.  llobhouse,  "after  tome  parley  with 
one  of  the  monks,  through  a small  door  plated  with  iron,  on 
which  the  marks  of  violence  were  very  apparent,  and  which, 
before  the  country  hail  been  tranqulUiscd  under  the  powerful 
government  of  Ali,  had  boon  battered  in  vain  by  tbe  troops 
of  robbers  then,  by  turns,  infesting  every  district.  The  prior, 
a humble,  meek-mannered  man,  entertained  us  In  a warm 
chamber  with  grapes,  and  a pleasant  white  wine,  not  trodden 
out,  as  he  told  us,  by  the  feet,  but  pressed  from  the  grape  by 
the  hand;  and  we  were  so  well  pleased  with  every  thing 
about  us,  that  we  agreed  to  lodge  with  him  on  our  return 
from  the  Vizier."] 

! * The  Chlmariot  mountains  appear  to  have  been  volcanic. 

• Now  called  Kahunas. 

10  £**  Keep  heaven  for  better  souls,  my  shade,"  Ac.  — MS.] 
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BYRON  S WORKS. 


CANTO  11. 


LH. 

Ne  city’s  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view ; 

Unseen  is  Yanina,  though  not  remote. 

Veil’d  by  the  screen  of  hills  : here  men  are  few. 
Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot : 

But,  peering  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
Browseth  ; and,  pensive  o’er  his  scatter'd  flock. 
The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote  » 

Doth  lean  bis  boyish  form  along  the  rock, 

Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempest's  short-lived  shock. 

LIU. 

Oh  ! where,  Dodona  ! Is  thine  aged  grove, 
Prophetic  fount,  and  oracle  divine  ? 

What  valley  echoed  the  response  of  Jove  ? 

What  trace  remaineth  of  the  Thunderer’s  shrine  ? 
All,  all  forgotten  — and  shall  man  repine 
That  his  frail  bonds  to  fleeting  life  are  broke  ? 
Cease,  fool ! the  fate  of  gods  may  well  be  thine  : 
Wouldst  thou  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak  ? 
When  nations,  tongues,  and  worlds  must  sink  beneath 
the  stroke  ! 

LIV. 

Epirus’  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  fail ; 

Tired  of  up-gazing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a vale 
As  ever  Spring  yclad  in  grassy  dye  : 

Ev’n  on  a plain  no  humble  beauties  lie, 

Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse. 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high, 
Whose  shadows  in  the  glassy  waters  dance, 

Or  with  the  moonbeam  sleep  in  midnight’s  solemn 
trance. 

LV. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit, 

And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by  ; * 

The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet. 
When,  down  the  steep  banks  winding  warily, 
Childc  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky, 

The  glittering  minarets  of  Tepalen, 

Whose  wails  o’erlook  the  stream ; and  drawing  nigh. 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-men  [glen.  1 
Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh’d  along  the  lengthening 

LVI. 

He  pass'd  the  sacred  Haram's  silent  tower, 

And  underneath  the  wide  o’erarching  gate 
Survey'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power, 
Where  all  around  proclaim'd  his  high  estate. 


Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate. 

While  bu-y  preparation  shook  the  court. 

Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  wait ; 
Within,  a palace,  and  without,  a fort : 

Here  men  of  ever}'  clime  appear  to  make  resort. 

LVIL 

Richly  caparison’d,  a ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a warlike  store. 

Circled  the  wide-extending  court  below  ; 

Above,  strange  groups  adorn’d  the  corridore  ; 

And  oft-times  through  the  area’s  echoing  door. 
Some  high-capp’d  Tartar  spurred  his  steed  away  : 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  manv-hued  array,  [of  day 
While  the  deep  war-drum’s  sound  announced  the  close 

LVIIL 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee. 

With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented  gun. 

And  gold-cmoroider’d  garments,  fair  to  see; 

The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Maccdon  ; 

The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on, 

And  crooked  glaive  ; the  lively,  supple  Greek  ; 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  son  ; 

The  Warded  Turk,  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak. 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

LLX. 

Are  mix’d  conspicuous : some  recline  in  groups, 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round  ; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops. 

And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are  found ; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground  ; 
Half- whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate  ; 
Hark  ! from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound, 
The  Muezzin's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 

“ There  is  no  god  but  God  ! — to  prayer  — lo  1 God 
is  great !”  s 

LX. 

Just  at  this  season  Ramazani’s  fast 6 
Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  maintain  : 
But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  past. 
Revel  and  feast  assumed  the  rule  again  : 

Now  all  was  hustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within ; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem’d  made  in  vain. 

But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  din, 

As  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  out  and  in. 


• Albanrse  cloak. 

* Anciently  Mount  Tomaru*. 

J The  river  Laos  was  full  at  the  time  the  author  passed  It ; 
and.  Immediately  above  Tepaleen,  was  to  the  eye  as  wide  as 
the  Thames  at  Westminster  ; at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author  and  his  fellow-traveller.  In  the  summer  it  must  be 
much  narrower.  It  certainly  is  the  finest  river  in  the  Levant ; 
neither  Aehelous.  Alpheus,  Acheron,  Scamandcr.nor  Caystcr, 
appmaciiod  it  in  breadth  or  beauty. 

« r*‘  All  Pacha,  hearing  that  an  Englishman  of  rank  was  in 
his  dominion*,  left  orders.  In  Yanina,  with  the  commandant, 
to  provide  a house,  and  supply  me  with  every  kind  of  neccj. 
sary  gratii.  1 rode  out  on  the  vizier’s  horses,  and  saw  the 
palaces  of  himself  and  grandsons.  I shall  never  forget  the 
singular  scene  on  entering  Tepaleen,  at  five  in  the  aiternonn 
(Oct.  II. \ as  the  sun  was  going  down.  It  brought  to  my 
mind  (with  some  change  of dress,  however,)  Jicott's  description 
of  Brankiomc  Castle  In  his  Lay,  and  the  feudal  system.  The 
Albanians  in  their  dresses  (the  most  magnificent  in  the  world, 
consisting  of  a long  white  kilt,  gold-worked  cloak,  crimson 
velvet  gold-laced  jacket  and  waistcoat,  silver-mounted  pistols 
and  daggers > ; the  Tartars,  with  their  high  caps  ; the  Turks 
In  their  vast  pelisses  and  turbans ; the  soldiers  and  black 
slaves  with  the  horses,  tho  former  In  groups,  in  an  immense 


large  open  gallery  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  latter  placed  in 
a kind  of  cloister  below  It ; two  hundred  steeds  ready  capa- 
rtsoned  to  move  in  a moment ; couriers  entering  or  passing 
out  with  despatches;  the  kettle-drum*  beating  ; boys  calling 
the  hour  from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque  ; — altogether,  with 
the  singular  appearance  of  the  building  itself,  formed  a new 
and  delightful  spectacle  to  a stranger.  I was  conducted  to  a 
very  handsome  apartment,  and  mr  health  inquired  after  by 
the  vizier's  secretary,  * k la  mode  Turque.* " — li.  Ltlters.  ] 

* [“  On  our  arrival  at  Tepaleen,  we  were  lodged  in  the 
palace.  During  the  night,  we  were  disturbed  by  the  per- 
petual carousal  which  seemed  to  be  kept  up  in  the  gallery, 
and  by  the  drum,  and  the  voice  of  the  ‘ Muezzin,'  or  chanter, 
calling  the  Turks  to  prayers  from  the  minaret  or  the  mosck 
attached  to  the  palace.  The  chanter  was  a boy,  and  he  sang 
out  his  hymn  in  a sort  of  loud  melancholy  recitative.  He 
was  a long  time  repeating  the  purport  of  these  few  words : 
‘ God  most  high  I I bear  witness,  that  there  is  no  god  but 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet : come  to  prayer  ; come  to 
the  asylum  of  salvation,  great  God!  there  is’ no  god  but 
God  — HoBHorsu  ] 

* [“We  were  a little  unfortunate  in  the  time  we  chose  for 
travelling,  for  it  was  during  the  Ramazan,  nr  Turkish  Lent, 
which  fell  this  year  in  October,  and  was  hailed  at  the  rising 
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hXL  j LXV. 

Here  woman's  voice  is  never  heard  : apart.  Fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  lack 

And  scarce  permitted,  guarded,  veil’d,  to  move,  Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 

She  yields  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart.  . Where  U the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  hack  ? 

Tamed  to  her  cage,  nor  feels  a wish  to  rove : Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure  ? 

For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master’s  love,  ! Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 

And  joyful  in  a mother’s  gentlest  cares,  ] Than  they  in  doubtful  time  of  troublous  need  : 

Blest  cares  ! all  other  feelings  far  above  ! Their  WTath  how  deadly ! but  their  friendship  sure, 


Herself  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she  bears. 
Who  never  quits  the  breast,  no  meaner  passion  shares. 


LX11. 

In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 

Whose  bubbling  did  a genial  freshness  fling. 

And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 

Ajli  reclined,  a man  of  war  and  woes : * 

Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace, 

While  Gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged  venerable  face. 

The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with 
disgrace. 

LXHL 

It  is  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beard 
HI  suits  the  passions  which  belong  to  youth; 1 * * 
i Love  conquers  age  — so  Hafiz  hath  averr'd. 

So  sings  the  Teian,  and  he  sings  in  sooth  — 

But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  ruth, 
Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  have  mark’d  him  with  a tiger’s  tooth  ; 

| Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal  span, 
In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood  began.  3 

LXIV. 

Mid  many  things  most  new  to  ear  and  eye 
The  pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet. 

And  gazed  around  on  Moslem  luxury, 4 
*nn  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Wealth  and  Wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
Of  sated  Grandeur  from  the  city’s  noise  : 

And  were  it  humbler,  It  in  sooth  were  sweet ; 

But  Peace  abhonreth  artificial  joys. 

And  Pleasure,  leagued  with  Pomp,  the  zest  of  both 
destroys. 


j of  the  new  moon,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  by  every  demon. 

' >tmkm  of  joy:  but  although,  during  this  month,  the  strictest 
: sh*ur.eis<Y  is  observed  in  the  daytime,  yet  with  the  setting  oi 
the  sun  the  feasting  commences  : then  is  the  time  forpaving 
and  receiving  eisits,  and  for  the  amusements  of  Turkey, 
p-ippet-show i,  jugglers,  dancers,  and  story-teller*.’’  — Hob. 

I ♦ [**  On  the  th,  I was  introduced  to  All  Pacha.  1 was 
Irrcsed  in  a full  suit  of  staff  uniform,  with  a very  magnificent 

' «ahre.  akc.  The  vizier  received  me  in  a large  room  paved 
with  marble  , a fountain  was  playing  in  the  centre ; the 
, apartment  was  surrounded  by  scarlet  ottomans.  He  received 
I m standing,  a wonderful  compliment  from  a Mussulman, 
awd  made  me  sit  down  ou  hit  right  hand.  Hit  first  question 
I why,  st  to  early  an  age.  1 left  my  country  ? He  then 
said,  the  F.nghth  minister.  Captain  Leake,  had  told  him  I 
wasof  a great  family,  and  desired  hU  respects  to  my  mother; 
which  1 cow,  in  the  name  of  All  Pucba,  present  to  you.  He 
taid  he  was  certain  I was  a man  of  birtii.  because  1 had  small 
j ears,  curling  bair.  and  little  white  hands.  He  told  me  to 
1 consider  him  as  a father  whilst  I was  in  Turkey,  and  said  he 
Itwiked  on  me  as  his  own  son.  Indeed,  he  treated  me  like  n 
1 rhtld.  sending  me  almonds  and  sugared  sherbet,  fruit,  and 
sweetmeats,  t wenty  times  a day.  1 then  after  coffee  and  pipes 
retired.”  — B to  kit  Mother.] 

* f“  Delights  to  mingle  with  the  lip  of  youth.”  — MS.] 
j [Mr.  Hohhouse  describe*  the  vizier  as  “ a short  man, 

1 about  five  feet  five  inches  in  height,  and  very  fat ; possessing 
I a very  pleasing  face,  fair  ami  round,  with  blue  quick  eves,  not 
( at  ah  settled  into  a Turkish  gravity."  Dr.  Holland  happily 
' compare*  the  spint  which  lurked  under  Ali's  usual  exterior, 


When  Gratitude  or  Valour  bids  them  bleed. 
Unshaken  rushing  on  where’er  their  chief  may  lead. 

LXVI. 

| Chllde  Harold  saw  them  in  their  chieftain's  tower 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendour  and  success ; 

And  after  view’d  them,  when,  within  their  power. 
Himself  awhile  the  victim  of  distress ; 

That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  h otller  press ; 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof. 
When  less  barbarians  would  have  cheer'd  him  less, 
| And  fellow-countrymen  have  sttx*d  aloof  * — 
l In  aught  that  tries  the  heart  how  few  withstand  the 
proof  1 

Lxm 

It  chanced  that  adverse  winds  once  drove  his  bark 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Hull’s  shaggy  shore. 

When  all  around  was  desolate  and  dark  ; 

To  land  was  perilous,  to  sqjourn  more  ; 

Yet  for  awhile  the  mariners  forbore, 

Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk  : 

At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting  sore 
That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk 
J Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher-work. 

Lxvm. 

Vain  fear!  the  Sullotes  stretch'd  the  welcome  hand, 
Led  them  o’er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous  swamp, 
Kinder  than  polish’d  slaves,  though  not  so  bland. 
And  piled  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their  garments 
damp, 

And  fill’d  the  bowl,  and  trimm'd  the  cheerful  lamp, 
| And  spread  their  fare ; though  homely,  all  they  had : 
Such  conduct  bears  Philanthropy’s  rare  stamp  : 

To  rest  the  weary  and  to  soothe  the  sad, 

{ Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  the  bad. 

to  * the  fire  of  a store,  burning  fiercely  under  a smooth  and 
polished  surface."  When  the  doctor  returned  from  Albania, 
In  I8id,  he  brought  a letter  from  the  Pacha  to  Lord  Hymn. 
I M It  Is,"  says  the  poet,  “ in  Latin,  and  begin*  ‘ Excellentisvime, 
| necnon  Carlisime,'  and  ends  about  a gun  he  a ants  made  tor 
( him.  He  tell*  me  that,  last  spring,  he  took  a town,  a hostile 
town,  where,  forty-two  years  ago,  Ids  mother  nnd  sisters  were 
treated  as  Miss  fcunegunde  was  by  the  Bulgarian  cavalry. 
He  takes  the  town,  selects  all  the  survivors  of  the  exploit  — 
children,  grand-children,  Ac.,  to  the  tune  of  six  hundred, 
and  has  them  shot  before  his  face.  So  much  for  ‘dearest 
friend.' "] 

3 [The  fate  of  Ali  was  precisely  such  as  the  poet  antici- 
pated. For  a circumstantial  account  of  hi*  assassination,  in 
February,  1822,  see  Walsh's  Journey.  His  head  Was  sent  to 
Constantinople,  and  exhibited  at  the  gates  of  the  seraglio.  As 
the  name  oiAli  had  made  a considerable  noise  in  England,  in 
consequence  of  his  negotiations  with  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  and 
still  more,  perhaps,  these  stanzas  of  Lord  Byron,  a merchant 
of  Constantinople  thought  it  would  be  no  bad  speculation  to 
purchase  the  head  and  consign  It  to  a London  showman  ; but 
this  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  piety  of  an  old  servant  of 
the  Pacha,  who  bribed  the  executioner  with  a higher  price, 

j and  Itestowed  decent  sepulture  on  the  relic.] 

4 [“  Childe  Harold  with  the  chief  held  colloquy. 

Yet  what  t hey  spake  it  boots  not  to  repeat : 
Converse  may  little  charm  strange  ear  or  eye; 
Albeit  he  rested  on  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Moslem  luxury,”  Ac MS.] 

* Alluding  to  the  wreckers  of  Cornwall. 
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LXIX. 

It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain-land. 
Combined  marauders  half-way  barr'd  egress. 

And  wasted  far  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand ; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acamania's  forest  wide. 

In  war  well  season’d,  and  with  labours  turn'd. 

Till  he  did  greet  white  Achelous’  tide. 

And  from  his  further  bank  ,ttolia‘s  wolds  espied. 
LXX. 

Where  lone  Utraikey  forms  its  circling  cove, 

And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest. 

How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hill’s  grove. 
Nodding  at  midnight  o’er  the  calm  bay's  breast. 

As  winds  come  whispering  lightly  from  the  west. 
Kissing,  not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep’s  serene  : — 
Here  Harold  was  received  a welcome  guest ; 

Nor  did  he  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene,  [glean. 
For  many  a joy  could  he  from  Night’s  soft  presence 
LXX  I. 

On  the  smooth  shore  the  night-fires  brightly  blared. 
The  feast  was  done,  the  red  wine  circling  fast,  1 * 
And  he  that  unawares  had  there  y gazed 
With  gaping  wonderment  had  stared  aghast ; 

For  ere  night's  midmost,  stillest  hour  was  past. 
The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began  ; 

Each  Pallkar*  his  sabre  from  him  cast. 

And  bounding  hand  in  hand,  man  link’d  to  man, 
Telling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  daunced  the  klrtled 
clan.  * 

LXXIL 

Childe  Harold  at  a little  distance  stood 
And  view’d,  but  not  displeased,  the  revelrie, 

Nor  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rude  : 

In  sooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent,  glee ; 

And,  as  the  flames  along  their  faces  gleam’d. 

Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing  free. 

The  long  wild  locks  that  to  their  girdles  stream'd. 
While  thus  In  concert  they  this  lay  half  sang,  hall' 
scream’d : « — 

1. 

Tambourgi  ! Tambourgi  * ! thy  ’larum  afar 
Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war 
All  the  sons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  m*« 
Chimariot,  Illyrian,  and  dark  Suliote  ! 6 


1 Tin*  Albanian  Mussulmans  do  Dot  abstain  from  wine.  | 
and,  indeed,  very  few  of  the  other*. 

* Palikar,  shortened  when  addressed  to  a tingle  person, 
from  a general  name  for  a soldier  amongst  the 

Greeks  and  Albanese  who  speak  Romaic : it  means,  properly, 
“a  lad.” 

3 TTbe  following  is  Mr.  Hobhouse’s  animated  description 
of  this  scene  “ In  the  evening  the  gates  were  secured,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  feeding  our  Albanians.  A goat 
was  killed  and  roasted  whole,  and  (our  fires  were  kindled  in 
(he  yard,  round  which  the  soldiers  seated  themselves  in 
parties.  After  eating  and  drinking,  the  greatest  part  of  them 
assembled  round  the  largest  of  the  fires,  and,  whilst  ourselves 
and  the  elder*  of  the  party  were  seated  on  the  ground,  danced 
round  the  blase,  to  their  own  songs,  with  astonishing  energy. 
All  their  songs  were  relations  of  some  robbing  exploits.  One 
of  them,  which  detained  them  more  than  an  hour,  bezan 
thus:  — 'When  we  set  out  from  Parga,  there  were  sixty  of 
us : * then  came  the  burden  of  the  verse,  — 

* Robtier*  all  at  Parga  ! 

Robbers  all  at  Parga  I * 

* K > kfrut  TtTl  Hat/s  ! 

KAs*rUf  T*n  Tlm-ym  1 * 

and  as  they  roared  out  this  stave,  they  whirled  round  the  fire, 
dropped,  and  rebounded  from  their  knees,  an.l  again  w hirled 
round,  as  the  chorus  was  again  repeated.  The  rippling  of 


2. 

Oh  ! who  is  more  brave  than  a dark  Suliote^ 

In  his  snowy  cam  esc  and  his  shaggy  capote  ? 

To  the  wolf  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  hU  wild  fl'Xk. 
And  descends  to  the  plain  like  the  stream  from  the  rock. 

3. 

Shall  the  son*  of  Chlmari,  who  never  forgive 
TJhe  fault  of  a friend,  bid  an  enemy  live  ? 

Let  those  guns  so  unerring  such  vengeance  forego  3 * * 
What  mark  is  so  fair  as  the  breast  of  a foe  ? 

4. 

Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race  ; 

For  a time  they  abandon  the  cave  and  the  chase  ; 

But  those  scarfs  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder,  before 
The  sabre  Is  sheathed  and  the  battle  U o’er. 
b. 

Then  the  pirates  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the  waves. 
And  teach  the  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  slaves, 
Shall  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar, 

And  track  to  his  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 

6. 

I ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply. 

My  sabre  shall  win  what  the  feeble  roust  buy ; 

Shall  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long  flowing  hair. 
And  many  a maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear. 

7. 

I love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  In  her  youth. 

Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  soothe  ; 
Let  her  bring  from  her  chamber  the  many-toned  lyre. 
And  sing  us  a song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 

e. 

Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell,  7 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquer’d,  the  conquerors’  yell ; 
The  roofs  that  we  fired,  and  the  plunder  we  shared. 
The  wealthy  wc  slaughter’d,  the  lovely  we  spared. 

9. 

I talk  not  of  mercy,  I talk  not  of  fear ; 

He  neither  must  know  who  would  serve  the  Yisier : 
Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  Crescent  ne’er  saw 
A chief  ever  glorious  Uke  Ali  Pashaw. 

JO. 

Dark  Muchtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  1*  sped. 

Let  the  yellow-hair'd  s Giaours '*  view  his  horse-tail 

with  dread ; [bank*. 

When  his  Delhis  * 1 come  dashing  in  blood  o’er  the 
How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks  1 

the  wave*  upon  the  pebbly  margin  where  we  were  *eate«d, 
filled  up  the  pauiea  of  the  song  with  a milder,  aim!  not  more 
monotonous  music.  The  night  was  very  dark  ; but.  by  the 
(lathe*  of  the  fire*,  we  caught  a glimpee  of  the  wood*,  the 
rocks,  and  the  lake,  which,  together  with  the  wild  appearance 
of  the  dancer*,  presented  u*  with  a scene  that  would  have 
made  a fine  picture  in  the  hand*  of  »uch  an  artist  a*  the 
author  of  the  Mysteries  o»  t'dolpho.  A*  we  were  ncotudnted 
with  the  character  of  the  Albanian*,  it  did  not  at  all  diminish 
our  pleasure  to  know,  that  every  one  of  our  guard  bail  tie** 
robber*,  and  some  of  them  a very  short  time  before.  It  m 
eleven  o'clock  before  we  had  retired  to  our  room,  at  which 
time  the  Albanian*,  wrapping  them  scire*  up  in  their  capotes, 
went  to  sleep  round  the  fire».”J 

* [For  a specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  Amaout  dialed  of 
the  I)  lyric,  sec  Appendix  to  this  Canto,  Note  [Cj  ] 

3 Drummer. 

« These  stanaaa  are  partly  taken  from  different  Albaxww* 
ton?*,  a*  far  a*  I was  able  to  make  them  out  by  U>e  expueit  n 
of  the  Albancse  in  Romaic  and  Italian. 

' It  was  taken  by  storm  from  the  French. 

" Yellow  i*  the  epithet  given  to  the  Russian*. 

* Infidel. 

10  The  insignia  of  a Pacha. 

11  Horsemen,  answering  to  our  forlorn  hope. 
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H. 

Sdictar  > ! unsheathe  then  our  chief#  scimitar  : 
Tuobourgi ! thy  ’larum  gives  promise  of  war. 

Ye  mountains,  that  see  us  descend  to  the  shore, 
i Shall  view  us  as  victors,  or  view  us  no  more  I 

LX  XIII. 

Fair  Greece  ! sad  relic  of  departed  worth  ! * 
Immortal,  though  no  more ; though  fallen,  great  I 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter’d  children  forth. 
And  long  accustom'd  bondage  uncreate  ? 

Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await. 

The  hopeless  warriors  of  a willing  doom, 

In  bleak  Thermopylae’s  sepulchral  strait  — 

Oh  ! who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume. 

Lap  from  Eurotas’  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the  tomb  ? 

LXXIV. 

Spirit  of  Freedom  ! when  on  Phyle’s  brow  s 
Thou  sat’st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Couldstthon  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  gTeen  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain  ? 
i Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 

But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o’er  thy  land  ; 

Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain, 

Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand » 
From  birth  till  death  enslaved ; in  word,  in  deed, 
unmann’d. 

<1 

LXXV. 

In  all  save  form  alone,  bow  changed  ! and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye. 
Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  bum’ll  anew 
With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  Liberty  ! 

And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  fathers’  heritage : 

For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh. 

Nor  iolely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage,  [page. 
Or  tear  their  name  defiled  from  Slavery's  mournful 

LXXVL 

Hereditary  bondsmen  ! know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  ? 
By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought  ? 
Win  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye  ? no  ! 

True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low, 

But  oot  for  you  will  Freedom’s  altars  flame. 

Shades  of  the  Helots  I triumph  o’er  your  foe  ! 
Greece  1 change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  same ; 
Thy  glorious  day  is  o’er,  but  not  thy  years  of  shame. 

1 Sword-bearer. 

1 See  lotoe  Thoughts  on  the  present  State  of  Greece  and 
Tctrttey  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Canto.  Notes  [D]  and  [E]. 

5 Pbyle,  which  commands  a beautiful  view  of  Athens,  has 
' still  considerable  remains  : it  was  seized  by  Thrasybulus,  pre- 
docs  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty. 

* When  taken  by  the  Latins,  and  retained  for  several  years. 
’ Mecca  and  Medina  were  taken  some  doit  ago  by  the 

Wakabees.  a sect  yearly  increasing. 

* [Of  Constantinople  Lord  Byron  says,  — “ 1 hare  seen 
the  ruins  of  Athens,  of  Ephesus,  and  Delphi ; I have  tra. 
<ened  great  part  of  Turkey,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
»d  some  of  Asia : but  I never  beheld  a work  of  nature  or  art 
*hkh  yielded  an  impression  like  the  prospect  on  each  side, 
from  the  Seven  Towers  to  the  end  of  the  Golden  Horn."] 

‘ [**  Ihe  view  of  Constantinople,"  says  Mr.  Hose,  M which 
*rpev*d  Intersected  by  grove*  of  cypress  (for  such  is  the 
'Act  of  its  great  burial-grounds  planted  with  these  trees),  its 
.ptoed  domes  and  minarets  reflecting  the  first  rays  of  the 
"in ; the  deep  blue  sea  * in  which  ft  glassed  Itself.1  and  that 
*e»  covered  with  beautiful  boats  and  barges  darting  In  every 


LXXVIL 

The  city  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaour, 

The  Giaour  from  Othman’s  race  again  may  wrest 
And  the  Serai’s  impenetrable  tower 
Receive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  guest ; 4 
Or  Wabab’s  rebel  brood,  who  dared  divest 
The  prophet’s  5 tomb  of  ail  its  pious  spoil. 

May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  West ; 

But  ne’er  will  freedom  seek  this  fated  soil. 

But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  yean  of  endless  toil. 

LXXVIIL 

Yet  mark  their  mirth  — ere  lenten  days  begin, 
That  penance  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  shrive  from  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin. 

By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer  ; 

But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  Repentance  wear. 

Some  days  of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all. 

To  take  of  pleasaunce  each  his  secret  share, 

In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masking  ball. 

And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  Carnival. 

LXXIX. 

And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment  than  thine. 
Oh  Stamboul  ® ! once  the  empress  of  their  reign  ? 
Though  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia's  shrine, 

And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain  : 

(Alas  ! her  woes  will  still  pervade  my  strain  !) 

Gay  were  her  minstrels  once,  for  free  her  throng, 
Ail  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must  feign, 

Nor  oft  I ’ve  seen  such  sight,  nor  heard  such  song, 
As  woo’d  the  eye,  and  thrill’d  the  Bosphorus  along.  ? 

LXXX. 

Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  on  the  shore. 

Oft  Music  changed,  but  never  ceased  her  tone, 
And  timely  echo’d  back  the  measured  oar. 

And  rippling  waters  made  a pleasant  moan  : 

The  Queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting  shone. 

And  when  a transient  breeze  swept  o’er  the  wave, 
’T  was,  as  if  darting  from  her  heavenly  throne, 

A brighter  glance  her  form  reflected  gave,  [lave. 
Till  sparkling  billows  seem’d  to  light  the  banks  they 

LXXXI. 

Glanced  many  a light  caique  along  the  foam. 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the  land, 

Ne  thought  had  man  or  maid  of  rest  or  home. 
While  many  a languid  eye  and  thrilling  hand 
Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may  withstand, 

Or  gently  prest,  return’d  the  pressure  still : 

Oh  Love  ! young  Love  ! bound  in  thy  rosy  band, 
Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as  he  will. 

These  hours,  and  only  these,  redeem  Life’s  years  of  ill ! 

direction  in  perfect  silence,  amid  sea-fowl,  who  sat  at  rest 
upon  the  waters,  altogether  conveyed  such  *n  impression  as 
1 nod  never  received,  and  probably  never  shall  again  receive, 
from  the  view  of  any  other  place."  The  following  sonnet, 
by  the  same  author,  has  been  so  often  quoted,  that,  but  for 
its  exquisite  beauty,  wc  should  not  have  ventured  to  reprint 
it  here : — 

“ A glorious  form  thy  shining  city  wore, 

’Mid  cypress  thickets  of  perennial  green, 

With  minaret  and  golden  dome  between, 

While  thy  sea  softly  kiss'd  its  grassy  shore  : 

Darting  across  whose  blue  expanse  was  teen 
Of  sculptured  barques  and  galleys  many  a score ; 
Whence  noise  was  none  save  that  of  plashing  oar ; 
Nor  word  was  spoke,  to  break  the  calm  serene. 
Unheard  is  whisker’d  boatman's  ball  or  joke  ; 

Who,  mute  as  Sinbad's  man  of  copper,  rows, 

And  only  intermits  the  sturdy  stroke. 

When  fearless  gull  too  nigh  his  pinnace  goes. 

1,  hardly  conscious  if  1 dream 'd  or  woke, 

Mark’d  that  strange  piece  of  action  and  repose."] 
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L XXX  VI. 


CANTO  II. 


But,  midst  the  throng  in  merry  masquerade. 

Lurk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  with  secret  pain. 

Even  through  the  closest  searment  half  betray’d  ? I 
To  such  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  main 
Seem  to  re-echo  all  they  mourn  in  vain ; 

To  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  wayward  thought  and  stem  disdain  : 

How  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly  loud, 

And  long  to  change  the  robe  of  revel  for  the  shroud  ! L 


Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave  ;2 
Save  where  Tritonia's  airy  shrine  adorns 
Column's  cliff  5,  and  gleams  along  the  wave ; 

Save  o’er  some  warrior’s  half-forgotten  grave. 
Where  the  gray  stones  and  unmolested  grass 
Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  brave. 

While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass, 
.ingeringUkexne,  perchance,  to  gaze,  and  sigh  44  AU» !* 


lxxxiii. 

This  must  he  feel,  the  true-born  son  of  Greece, 

If  Greece  one  true-born  patriot  still  can  boast : 

Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace. 

The  bondsman's  peace,  who  sighs  for  all  he  lost, 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost, 

And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword : 

Ah ! Greece ! they  love  thee  least  who  owe  thee  moat— 
The  ir  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde ! 

LXXXIV. 

When  rlseth  Lacedemon’s  hardihood. 

When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again, 

When  Athens'  children  are  with  hearts  endued, 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men. 
Then  may’st  thou  be  restored  ; but  not  till  then. 

A thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a state ; 

An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust : and  when 
Can  nun  its  shatter’d  splendour  renovate, 

Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fate  ? 

LXXXV. 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe, 

Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men,  art  thou  ! 

Thy  vales  of  evergreen,  thy  hills  of  snow,  ‘ 
Proclaim  thee  Nature’s  varied  favourite  now : 

Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow, 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth. 

Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough  : 

So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth. 

So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  Worth ; 

1 On  many  of  the  mountains,  particularly  I.iakura,  the 
•now  never  ’ii  entirely  melted,  notwithstanding  the  intense 
heat  of  the  summer , but  I never  taw  it  lie  on  the  plains, 
even  io  winter. 

* Of  Mount  Pentellrus,  from  whence  the  marble  was  dug 
that  constructed  the  public  edifice*  of  Athens.  The  modern 
name  is  Mount  Mendeli.  An  immense  cave,  formed  by  the 
quarries,  still  remains,  and  will  till  the  end  of  time. 

J In  all  Attica,  if  we  except  Athens  itself  and  Marathon, 
there  is  no  scene  more  interesting  than  Cape  Colonna.  To 
the  antiquary  and  artist,  sixteen  columns  are  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  observation  and  design  ; to  the  philosopher,  the 
supposed  srene  of  some  of  Plato’s  conversations  will  not  be 
unwelcome ; and  the  traveller  will  be  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect  over  “ Isles  that  crown  the  Aegean  deep:  ” 
but,  for  an  Englishman.  Colonna  has  yet  an  additional  in- 
terest. as  the  actual  spot  of  Falconer’s  Shipwreck.  Pallas 
and  Plato  arc  forgotten,  in  the  recollection  of  Falconer  and 
Campbell : — 

“ Here  In  the  dead  of  night  br  Iouma’s  steep. 

The  seaman’s  cry  was  heard  along  the  deep." 

This  temple  of  Minerva  may  be  seen  at  sea  from  a great 
distance.  In  two  journeys  which  I made,  and  one  voyage  to 
Cape  Colonna,  the  view  from  either  side,  by  land,  was  less 
striking  than  the  approach  from  the  isles.  In  our  second 
land  excursion,  we  had  a narrow  escape  from  a party  of 
Malnotes.  concealed  in  the  caverns  beneath.  We  were  told 
afterwards,  by  one  of  their  prisoners,  subsequently  ransomed, 
that  they  were  deterred  from  attacking  ui  by  the  appearance 
of  ray  two  Albanians : conjecturing  very  sagaciously,  but 


Lxxxrri. 

Yet  are  tby  skies  as  blue,  tby  crags  as  wild ; 

Sweet  are  tliy  groves,  and  verdant  are  tby  field*. 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled. 

And  still  his  honey’d  wealth  Hyroettus  yields  ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds. 
The  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air  ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds. 

Still  in  his  beam  Mendeii’s  marbles  glare ; 

Art.  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair.* 

LXXXVIIL 

Where’er  we  tread  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground  ; 

No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  lu  vulgar  mould. 

But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around. 

And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told. 

Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wUd 
Defies  the  power  which  crush’d  thy  temples  gone: 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower  but  spares  gray  Marathon. 


L XXXIX. 

The  sun,  the  soil,  but  not  the  slave,  the  same  ; 
l' n changed  in  all  except  its  foreign  lord ; 

Presents  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fame 
The  Battle-field,  where  Persia’s  victim  horde 
First  bow’d  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas'  sword. 

As  on  the  mom  to  distant  Glory  dear. 

When  Marathon  became  a magic  won! ; » 

Which  utter’d,  to  the  hearer’s  eye  appear 
The  camp,  the  host,  the  light,  the  conqueror’s  career. 


falsely,  that  we  had  a complete  guard  of  these  Ama out*  u 
hand,'  they  remained  stationary,  and  thus  nvri  our  par?*, 
which  was  too  small  to  have  opposed  any  effectual  r«UU(n> 
Colotma  is  no  less  a resort  of  painter*  than  of  pirate* ; there 
•*  TTie  hireling  artist  plant*  his  paltry  desk, 

And  makes  degraded  nature  picturreque." 

(See  Hodgson's  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Ac.) 

But  there  XaUre.  with  the  aid  of  Art,  has  done  that  foe 
herself.  I was  fortunat**  enough  to  engage  a very  sup*  ri«>r 
German  artist : and  hope  to  renew  ray  acquaintance  with 
this  and  many  other  Levantine  scenes,  by  the  arrival  of  kts 
performances. 

4 £Tbe  following  pasture  In  Harris's  PhttoaopMcaJ  In. 

Sullies,  contains  the  pith  of  this  stanza : — “ Notwithstanding 
te  various  fortune*  of  Athens  as  a citv,  Attica  Is  still  isn»>c» 
for  olires,  and  Mount  Hymettus  for  honey.  Human  i mtv 
tutions  perish,  but  Nature  is  permanent.”  "I  recollect  havrag 
once  pointed  out  this  coincidence  to  I»rd  Bvro».  bm  re- 
assured me  that  he  hod  never  even  seen  this  work  of  Hsnh\ 

— Mooai.] 

1 “ Slste  Viator  — heroa  ralcas ! " was  the  epitaph  on  the 
famous  Count  Mere! ; — what  then  must  !w*  our  Irrlincv  w 
standing  on  the  tumulus  of  the  two  hundred  ; Greeks’'  w 
fell  on  Marathon  ? 'Hie  principal  barrow  ha*  recently  hero 
opened  by  Fauvel  ; few  or  no  relics.  a»  vases.  Ac  were  fcwnal 
by  the  excavator.  The  plain  of  Marathon  w w offered  to  or 
for  sale  at  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  piastre*,  about  nine  i 
hundred  pounds  ! Ala*  ! — “ Expend?  — quo:  libras  *n  ducr  1 
eumtno — Invenies ! " — was  the  dust  of  Miltladcs  worth  tto 
more  ? It  could  scarcely  have  fetched  lea*  if  sold  by  trrtgH 
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The  flying  Mede,  his  shaftleis  broken  bow  ; 

The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear ; 
Mountains  above.  Earth’s,  Ocean’s  plain  below ; 
Death  in  the  front.  Destruction  in  the  rear ! 

Such  was  the  scene  — what  now  remaineth  here  ? 
What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground, 
Recording  Freedom’s  smile  and  Asia's  tear  ? 

The  rifled  urn,  the  violated  mound,  [around. 
The  dust  thy  courser’s  hoof,  rude  stranger ! spurns 


Yet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng ; 
Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th’  Ionian  blast. 

Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song ; 

Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a shore  ; 
Boa-t  of  the  aged  ! lesson  of  the  young ! 

Which  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore, 

As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

XCIL 

The  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home, 

If  aught  that’s  kindred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth  ; 
, He  that  is  lonely,  hither  let  him  roam. 

And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 

Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth  : 

But  he  whom  Sadness  sootheth  may  abide, 

And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth. 

When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi’s  sacred  side. 

Or  gazing  o’er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian 
died. 1 

XCHL 

Let  such  approach  this  consecrated  land, 

And  pass  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste; 

But  spare  its  relics  — let  no  busy  hand 
Deface  the  scenes,  already  how  defaced  l 
Not  for  such  pun***?  were  these  altars  placed  : 
Revere  the  remnants  nations  once  revered  : 

So  may  our  country’s  name  be  undisgraced, 

So  xnay’st  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was  rear’d. 
By  every  hone>t  joy  of  love  and  life  endear’d ! 

XCIV. 

For  thee,  who  thus  in  too  protracted  song 
Hust  soothed  thine  idlewe  with  inglorious  lays, 
Swn  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  loader  minstrels  in  these  later  days  : 

To  such  resign  the  strife  for  fading  bays  — 


111  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor  partial  praise, 
Since  cold  each  kinder  heart  that  might  approve, 
And  none  are  left  to  please  when  none  are  left  to  love. 

xcv. 

Thou  too  art  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one  ! 
Whom  youth  and  youth’s  affections  bound  to  me  ; 
Who  did  for  me  what  none  beside  have  done, 

Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 

What  is  my  being  ? thou  hast  ceased  to  be  ! 

Nor  staid  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  home, 
Who  mourns  o’er  hours  which  we  no  more  shall 
sec  — 

Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come  1 
Would  he  had  ne’er  return'd  to  find  fresh  cause  to 


XCVI. 

Oh  ! ever  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved  ! 

How  selfish  Sorrow  ponders  on  the  past. 

And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far  removed  ! 
But  Time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last 
All  thou  couldst  have  of  mine,  stem  Death  ! thou 
hast ; 

The  parent  friend,  and  now  the  more  than  friend ; 
Ne’er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast, 

And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to  blend. 

Hath  snatch’d  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to  lend. 

xevu. 

Then  must  I plunge  again  into  the  crowd. 

And  follow  all  that  Peace  disdains  to  seek  ? 

Where  Revel  calls,  and  Laughter,  vainly  loud, 

False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek. 

To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak  ; 

Still  o'er  the  features,  which  perforce  they  cheer. 
To  feign  the  pleasure  or  conceal  the  pique  ? 

Smiles  form  the  channel  of  a future  tear, 

Or  raise  the  writhing  lip  with  ill-dissembled  sneer. 

xcvm. 

What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  ? 

What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow  ? 

To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's  page, 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I am  now. « 

Before  the  Chastener  humbly  let  me  bow. 

O’er  hearts  divided  and  o’er  hopes  destroy'd  : 

Roll  on,  vain  days  1 full  reckless  may  ye  flow, 

Since  Time  hath  reft  whate’er  my  soul  enjoy’d, 
And  with  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  earlier  years  alloy’d. 


[TV*  original  MS.  closes  with  this  stanza.  The  rest  was  their  families  : ! have  no  resource  but  my  own  reflections,  and 


while  th-  canto  was  passing  through  the  press  ] 

4 [This  stanza  was  written  October  11.  1811  ; upon  which 
•iwrthe  poet,  in  a letter  to  a friend,  says,  — “ I have  been 
shock  erf  with  a death,  and  hare  lost  one  very  dear  to 
tv  in  happier  time*  ; but 4 I have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of 
2riet'  ano  • supped  full  of  horrors,’  till  I have  become  callous  ; 
ff*r  hav-  l a tear  left  for  an  went  which,  five  years  ago.  would 
tmn  mired  down  my  head  to  the  earth.  It  seems  as  though 
l wer-  to  experience  in  my  youth  the  greatest  misery  of  age. 
My  frwn.is  fall  around  me,  and  1 shall  be  left  a lonely  tree 
Wore  I am  withered.  Other  men  can  always  take  refuge  In 


they  present  no  prospect  here  or  hereafter,  except  the  selfish 
satisfaction  of  surviving  my  friends.  I am  indeed  Tcrv 
wretch  oil,  and  you  will  excuse  ray  saying  so.  as  you  know  1 j ! 
am  not  apt  to  cant  of  sensibility. ” In  reference  to  tids  stansa, 


•*  Surely,  said  Professor  C larke  to  the  author  of  the  Pur- 
suits ol  Literature,  “ Lord  Byron  cannot  have  experienced 
such  keen  anguish  as  these  exquisite  allusions  to  what  older 
men  may  have  felt  seem  to  denote." — “ I fear  he  has," 
answered  Matthias  ; — “ he  could  not  otherwise  have  written 
such  a poem."] 
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OTijiKie  t®aronr«  ®ilflrimaflf. 

- Afln  que  eette  application  vous  for^At  d«  penser  A autre 
cho*c  ; il  n’y  a en  vfcrite  de  rcmMe  que  cclui-U  et  leteinp*. 
— Lettre  du  Roi  de  Prusse  a D' Alembert,  Sept.  7.  1776. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD. 


Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother’s,  my  fair  child  ! I 
Ada  1 ! sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  ? I 
When  last  I saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  smilef , 
And  then  we  parted,  — not  as  now  we  part,  l 
But  with  a hope.  — \ 

Awaking  with  a start,  , 

The  waters  heave  around  me  ; and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices  : I depart. 

Whither  I know  not*  ; but  the  hour’s  gone  by, 
When  Albion’s  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad 
mine  eye.* 

n- 

Once  more  upon  the  waters  I yet  once  more ! 

And  the  waves  hound  beneath  me  as  a steed 
That  knows  his  rider.''  Welcome  to  their  roar  ! 1 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead  ! 
Though  the  strained  mast  should  quiver  as  a reed, 
And  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strew  the  gale,' 
Still  must  I on : for  I am  as  a weed, 

Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean’s  foam,  to  sail 
Where’er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath 
prevail. 

in. 

In  my  youth’s  summer  I did  sing  of  One, 

The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind  ; 
Again  I seise  the  theme,  then  but  begun. 

And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards : in  that  Tale  I find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears. 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a sterile  track  behind. 

O’er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life, — where  not  a flower  appears. 


Since  my  young  days  of  passion— joy,  or  pain, 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a string,  J 
And  both  may  jar : it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I would  essay  as  I have  sung  to  sing.  _.yf\ 

» Tin  a hitherto  unpublished  letter,  dated  Verona,  No- 
vember & 1816.  Lord  Byron  say#  -**  By  the  wav,  Ada  * name 
which  1 found  In  our  pedigree,  under  king  John  • reign\ 
the  tame  with  that  of  the  sister  of  Charlemagne,  a*  l redde, 
the  other  day,  in  a book  treating  of  the  Rhine.  J 

* TLord  Byron  quitted  England,  for  the  second  and  last 
time,  on  the  2Mh  of  April,  1816,  attended  by  William  Fletcher 
and  Robert  Rushton.  the  “ yeoman  " ami  “ page  of  Canto  L; 
hi*  physician.  Dr.  Polidori ; and  a Swi«a  valet  J 

i [—  - could  grieve  or  glad  my  gating  eye."  — MS.  j 
« [In  the  44  Two  Noble  Kinsmen " of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  we  find  the  following  passage : — 

44  Oh,  never 

Shall  we  two  exercise,  Uke  twin*  of  Honour, 

Our  arm*  again,  and  fed  our  fiery  kortet 
Like  proud  teat  under  us." 

Out  of  thU  »omewhat  forced  riroile,  by  a judicious  transpo- 
sition of  the  comparison,  and  by  the  *ub*titutlon  of  the  more 
definite  word  - wave*  ” for  14  seas,"  Lord  Byron's  clear  and 
noble  thought  ha*  been  produced.  — Mooax  J 

* P And  the  rent  canva**  tattering."—  MS.] 


Yet,  though  a dreary  strain,  to  this  I cling  ; 

So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary'  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness — so  it  fling 
Forgetfulness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a not  ungrateful  theme. 


He,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  woe. 

In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  life. 

So  that  no  wonder  waits  him  ; nor  below 
Can  love  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife. 

Cut  to  bis  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance  : he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpair’d,  though  old,  in  the  soul’s  haunted  cell 


’T  is  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A being  more  intense  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy',  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I do  now. 

What  am  I ? Nothing ; but  not  so  art  thou. 

Soul  of  my  thought ! with  whom  I traverse  earth, 

Invisible  but  gating,  as  I glow 

Mix’d  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth. 

And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crush’d  feelings’ 
dearth. 


Yet  must  I think  less  wildly : — I hare  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 

In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o’erwrought, 

A whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame : 

And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame. 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison’d.  ’T  is  too  late  ! 
Yet  am  I changed  ; though  still  enough  the  same 
In  strength  to  bear  what  time  can  not  abate, 

And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing  Fate. 


Something  too  much  of  this  : — but  now  ’tls  past. 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 

Long  absent  Harold  re-appears  at  last ; 

He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel. 
Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  but  ne’er 
Yet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  alter’d  him  [heal ; 
r In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age6  : years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the  limb ; 

And  life’s  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim 

' e [The  fir*t  ami  tccond  ran  to*  of  “Chlldc  Harold’*  Pll 
grimage  " produced,  on  their  appearance  Id  1812.  an  rfllc 
upon  the  public,  at  lca*t  equal  to  any  work  which  has  ap 
pcared  within  thi*  or  the  last  century,  and  placed  at  one 
upon  Lord  Byron**  head  the  garland  for  which  other  men  c 
genius  liave  toiled  long,  and  which  they  have  gained  lau 
He  wa*  placed  pre-eminent  among  the  literary  men  of  hi 
country  by  general  acclamation.  It  wa*  amidst  «uch  feeling 
of  admiration  that  he  entered  the  public  itage.  Every  thin 
in  his  manner,  person,  and  conversation,  tended  to  maintai 
the  ciiarm  whicn  hi*  genlu*  had  flung  around  him  ; and  thov 
admitted  to  bis  conversation,  far  from  finding  that  the  inspire 
poet  *unk  into  ordinary  mortality,  felt  them*elve*  attached  I 
mm,  not  only  by  many  noble  qualities,  but  by  the  interest  « 
a mysterious,  undefined,  ana  almost  painful  curiosity 
countenance  exquisitely  modelled  to  the  expression  of  feclii 
and  passion,  and  exhibiting  the  remarkable  contrast  of  m 
dark  hair  and  eyebrows  with  light  and  expressive  eyes,  pr 
tented  to  the  physiognomist  the  most  interesting  subject  f 
the  exercise  of  hi*  art.  The  predominating  expression  w 
that  of  deep  and  habitual  thought,  which  gave  way  to  tl 
most  rapid  play  of  feature*  when  he  engaged  in  interests 
discussion ; so  that  a brother  poet  compared  them  to  tJ 
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(UJTTO  III. 


CIIILDE  HAROLDS  PILGRIMAGE. 


His  had  been  quaff’d  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  drees  were  wormwood  ; but  he  fill’d  again. 
And  from  a purer  fount,  on  holier  ground. 

And  deem’d  Its  spring  perpetual ; but  in  vain  ! 

Still  round  him  clung  Invisibly  a chain 
Which  gall’d  for  ever,  fettering  though  unseen. 

And  heavy  though  it  clank’d  not ; worn  with  pain. 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew  keen, 
Entering  with  ever)'  step  he  took  through  many  a 


Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix’d 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind. 

And  deem’d  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fix’d 
And  sheath’d  with  an  invulnerable  mind. 

That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk’d  behind ; 

And  he,  as  one,  might  ’midst  the  many  stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to  find 
Fit  speculation  ; such  as  in  strange  land 
He  Lund  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature’s  hand. 


But  who  can  view  the  ripen’d  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  It  ? who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's  cheek, 
Sor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  ? 

Who  can  contemplate  Fame  through  clouds  unfold 
The  star  which  rises  o’er  her  steep,  nor  climb  ? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roll’d 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  Time, 

Tet  with  a nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth’s  fond  prime. 

XII. 

But  soon  he  knew*  himself  the  most  unfit 
Of  men  to  herd  wvith  Man ; with  whom  he  held 
Little  in  common  ; untaught  to  submit 
HU  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was  quell’d 
hi  youth  by  his  own  thoughts ; still  uncompeil'd. 
He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rebcll’d ; 

Proud  though  in  desolation ; which  could  find 
A lift  within  Itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind. 

XIII. 

When?  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were 
friends ; 

Where  roll’d  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home  ; 
Where  a blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends. 

He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam ; 

of  a beautiful  alabaster  rase,  only  seen  to  perfection 
lighted  up  from  within.  The  (lathes  of  mirth,  gaiety, 

' or  satirical  dislike,  which  frequently  animated 

Byron'*  countenance,  might,  during  an  evening’s  con- 
TCT»t»o,  he  mistaken,  by  a stranger,  for  the  habitual  ex. 

to  easily  and  so  napplly  was  it  formed  for  them  all  ; 
wtthwe  who  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  his  features  for 
* ka^th  of  time,  and  upon  various  occasions,  both  of  rest  and 
agree  that  their  proper  language  was  that  of 
“^ancholy.  Sometimes  shades  of  this  gloom  interrupted 
crcn  his  gayest  and  most  happy  moments.  — Sia  Waltii 
xott.  ] 

1 [la  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  there  is  much 
^quality.  The  thoughts  and  images  are  sometimes  la. 
**ved ; but  still  they  are  a very  great  improvement  upon 
first  two  cantos.  Lord  Byron  here  speaks  in  his  own 
“**u*#e  and  character,  not  in  the  tone  of  others;  — he  is 
^crihing.  not  inventing ; therefore  he  has  not,  and  cannot 
wc,  the  freedom  with  which  Action  is  composed.  Some- 
he  has  a conciseness  which  is  very  powerful,  but  almost 
From  trusting  himself  alone,  and  working  out  his 
®wts  4eep. buried  thoughts,  he  now,  perhaps,  fell  Into  a habit 
« labouring,  even  where  there  was  no  occasion  to  labour, 
la  the  first  sixteen  stanzas  there  is  yet  a mighty  but  groaning 


The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker’s  foam, 

Were  unto  him  companionship ; they  spake 
A mutual  language,  dearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land’s  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
: For  Nature's  pages  glass’d  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 


Like  the  Chaldean,  he  couid  watch  the  stars. 

Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams ; and  earth,  and  earth-born  jars, 
And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite  : 

Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 
He  had  been  happy ; but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envy  ing  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts  as  if  to  break  the  link  [brink. 

That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to  its 


But  in  Man’s  dwellings  he  became  a thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stem  and  wearisome. 
Droop’d  as  a wild-bom  falcon  with  dipt  wing, 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home  ; 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o’ercome, 

As  eagerly  the  barr’d-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  phimage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat. 


Self-exiled  Harold 1 wanders  forth  again. 

With  naught  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom  ; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 

That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb, 

Had  made  Despair  a smilingness  assume,  [wreck 
Which,  though ’t  were  wild,  — as  on  the  plunder’d 
When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck, — 
Did  yet  inspire  a cheer,  which  he  forbore  to  check.  2 

XV1L 

Stop  ! — for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire’s  dust ! 

An  Earthquake’s  spoil  is  sepulchred  below  ! 

Is  the  spot  mark’d  with  no  colossal  bust  ? 

Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  ? 

None ; hut  the  moral’s  truth  tells  simpler  so. 

As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be  ; — 

How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow  ! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee. 

Thou  first  and  last  of  fields ! king-making  Victory  ? 

burst  of  dark  and  appalling  strength.  It  was  unquestionably 
the  unexaegerated  picture  of  a most  tempestuous  and  sombre, 
but  magnificent  soul ! — Bbydoes  ] 

* [These  stanzas, — in  which  the  author,  adopting  more 
distinctly  the  character  of  Childe  Harold  than  in  the  original 
poem,  assigns  the  cause  why  he  has  resumed  his  Pilgrim’s 
stair,  when  it  was  hoped  he  had  sat  down  for  life  a denizen  of 
his  native  country,  — abound  with  much  moral  interest  and 
poetical  beauty.  'Die  commentary  through  which  the  mean- 
ing of  this  melancholy  tale  is  rendered  obvious,  is  still  In  vivid 
remembrance  ; for  the  errors  of  those  who  excel  their  fellows 
in  gifts  and  accomplishments  are  not  soon  forgotten.  Those 
scenes,  ever  most  painful  to  the  l»osom,  were  rendered  yet 
more  so  by  public  discussion  ; and  It  is  at  least  possible  that 
amongst  those  who  exclaimed  most  loudly  on  this  unhappy 
occasion,  were  some  in  whose  eyes  literary  superiority  exag- 
gerated I-ord  Byron’s  offence.  The  scene  may  be  described 
in  a few  words : — the  wise  condemned  — tiie  good  regretted 
— the  multitude,  Idly  or  maliciously  inquisitive,  rushes!  from 
place  to  place,  gathering  gossip,  which  they  mangled  and 
exaggerated  while  they  repeated  it;  and  Impudence,  ever 
ready  to  hitch  itself  into  notorietv,  hooked  cm,  as  Falstaff 
enjoins  Bardolph.  blustered,  bullied,  and  talked  of  “pleading 
a cause,”  and  “ taking  a side."  — Sib  Waltkb  Scott  ] 

C 


SO  BYRON  S WORKS.  canto  hi. 


XVI1L 

And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls. 

The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo  1 
How  In  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too  ! 

In  M pride  of  place” 1 here  last  the  eagle  flew, 

Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain,  * 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through ; 
Ambition's  life  and  labours  all  were  vain ; [chain. 
He  wears  the  shatter'd  links  of  the  world’s  broken 

XIX. 

Fit  retribution  ! Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  In  fetters ; — but  is  Earth  more  free  ? 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit  i 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty  ? 
What  1 shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
The  patch 'd-up  idol  of  enlighten’d  days  ? 

Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage  ? proffering  lowly  gaxc 
And  sen  ile  knees  to  thrones  ? No ; prove  before  ye 
praise  ! 

XX. 

If  not,  o’er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more  ! 

In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  furrow’d  with  hot  tears 
For  Europe’s  flowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  tram  pier  of  her  vineyards  ; in  vain  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears. 

Have  all  been  borne,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  roused-up  millions ; all  that  most  endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a sword 
Such  as  Harmodius*  drew  on  Athens’  tyrant  lord. 

XXL 

There  was  a sound  of  revelry  by  night, 4 
And  Belgium’s  capital  had  gather’d  then 
Her  Beauty’  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A thousand  hearts  beat  happily ; and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 

Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a marriage-bell ; s [knell ! 
But  hush  1 hark  ! a deep  sound  strikes  like  a rising 

1 **  Pride  of  rlare  " Is  a term  of  falconry,  and  meant  the 
highest  pitch  of  flight.  See  Macbeth.  Sec. 

“ An  eagle  towering  in  hit  pride  of  piace,’’  Ac. 

* [In  the  original  draught  of  thit  itanza  (which,  at  well  at 
the  preceding  one,  wai  written  after  a visit  to  the  field  ol 
Waterloo),  the  linet  itood  — 

**  Here  hit  last  flight  the  haughty  eagle  flew. 

Then  tore  with  bloody  beak  the  fatal  plain.” 

On  teeing  thete  lines,  Mr.  Reinagle  sketched  a spirited 
chained  eagle,  gratping  the  earth  with  hit  talons.  The  cii* 
cumttancc  being  mentioned  to  Lord  Byron,  he  wrote  thui  to 
a friend  at  Brussels,  — “ Reinagle  it  a better  poet  and  a better 
ornithologist  than  I am  : eaglet,  and  ail  birds  of  prer,  attack 
with  their  talons,  and  not  with  their  beaks ; and  I have 
altered  the  line  thus  : — 

* Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain.’ 

Thit  is,  I think,  a better  line,  besides  its  poetical  justice.”! 

1 See  the  famous  tong  on  Harmodiut  and  Aristogiton. 
The  best  English  translation  is  in  Bland's  Anthology,  by 
Mr.  (now  Lord  Chief  Justice)  Denman,— 

“ With  myrtle  my  sword  will  I wreathe,”  Ac. 

4 [There  can  be  no  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  greatness 
of  Lord  Bjtod's  genius,  than  the  spirit  and  interest  he  has 
contrived  to  communicate  to  his  picture  of  the  often-drawn 
and  difficult  scene  of  the  breaking  up  from  Brussels  before 
the  great  Battle.  It  it  a trite  remark,  that  poets  generally 
(ail  in  the  representation  of  great  events,  where  the  Interest 


XXII. 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ? — No ; ’t  was  but  the  wind. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o’er  the  stony  strict ; 

On  with  the  dance  ! let  joy  be  uncontined  ; 

No  sleep  till  mom,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet — 
But  hark  ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 

And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 

Arm ! arm  3 it  is — it  is — the  cannon’s  opening  roar  ! 

XXIII. 

Within  a window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  ; he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival. 

And  caught  its  tone  with  Death’s  prophetic  car ; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem’d  it  near. 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a bloody  bier,® 

And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell ; 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  felL  7 


XXIV. 

Ah  ! then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  frp. 

And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress. 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
I Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 

And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne’er  might  be  repeated  ; who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 

Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise ! 


XXV. 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste  : the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car. 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 

And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 

And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Housed  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 

While  throng’d  the  citixens  with  terror  dumb. 

Or  whispering  with  white  lips — “The  foe!  they 
come  i they  come  ! ” 


U recent,  and  the  particulars  are  consequently  clearly  ami 
t (imraooly  known.  It  required  tome  courage  to  \ enture  on 
a theme  beset  with  so  many  dangers,  and  deformed  with  the 
wrecks  of  so  many  former  adventures.  See.  however,  with 
what  easy  strength  he  enters  upon  it,  and  with  how  much 
grace  he  gradually  finds  his  way  back  to  his  own  pecultar 
vein  of  sentiment  and  diction  ! — Jirrrar.Y.] 

4 On  the  night  previous  to  the  action,  it  is  said  that  a ball 
was  given  nt  Brussels.  — [The  popular  error  of  the  Duke  of 
Welfington  having  been  surprised,  on  the  eve  of  the  battlo 
of  Waterloo,  at  a ball  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  at 
Brussels,  was  first  corrected  on  authority,  in  the  History  at 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  which  forms  a portion  of  the  **  Familv 
Library.”  The  Duke  had  received  intelligence  of  Napoleon's 
decisive  operations.  andjt  was  intended  to  put  off  tne  ball  . 
but.  on  reflection,  it  seemed  highly  important  that  the  people 
of  Brussels  should  be  kept  In  ignorance  as  to  the  course  of 
events,  and  the  Duke  not  only  desired  that  the  bail  should 
proceed,  but  the  general  officers  received  his  commands  to 
appear  at  It  — each  taking  care  to  quit  the  apartment  a« 
quietly  as  possible  at  ten  o’clock,  and  proceed  to  join  his 
respective  division  en  route.] 

6 [The  father  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  at 
Quatre  Bras,  received  his  death-wound  at  Jena] 

* [This  stanza  is  very  grand,  even  from  its  total  unadorn- 
ment.  It  is  only  a versification  of  the  common  narrative* 
but  here  may  well  be  applied  a position  of  Johnson,  that 
“ where  truth  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction  is  worse  than 
useless.”  — Bbydgu.] 


CH1LDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE. 


CANTO  HI. 


XAVI. 

And  wild  and  high  the  “ Cameron’s  gathering”  rose ! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn’s  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes : — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 
Savage  and  shrill ! But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a thousand  years,  [ears  ! 
And  Evan’s,  Donald’s  1 fame  rings  in  each  clansman’s 

xxvn. 

And  Ardennes  2 waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature’s  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e’er  grieves. 

Over  the  un returning  brave, — alas  ! 

Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe  [low. 

And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and 

xxvm. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life. 

Last  eve  in  Beauty’s  circle  proudly  gay. 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle’s  raagnificently-stem  array  ! 

The  thunder-clouds  close  o’er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  cover’d  thick  with  other  clay. 

Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent, 
Biicr  and  horse,  — friend,  foe,  — in  one  red  burial 
blent : * 

XXIX 
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XXX 

There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for  thee, 
And  mine  were  nothing  had  I such  to  give  ; 

But  when  I stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to  live, 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Came  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 

With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  'ring, 

I turn’d  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could  not 
bring.  6 

XXXI. 

I turn’d  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 
And  one  as  all  a ghastly  gap  did  make 
In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 
Forgetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake ; 

The  Archangel’s  trump,  not  Glory's,  must  awake 
'Those  whom  they  thirst  for ; though  the  sound  of 
Fame 

May  for  a moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honour'd  but  assumes  a stronger,  bitterer  cUdm. 


XXXII. 

They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length ; and,  smiling, 
mourn : 

The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ; 

The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn  ; 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  massy  hoariness ; the  ruin'd  wall 
Stands  when  its  wrind-wom  battlements  are  gone  ; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral ; [sun  ; 
The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out  the 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on : 


Their  praise  is  hymn’d  by  loftier  harps  than  mine : 
Tet  one  I would  select  from  that  proud  throng. 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line. 

And  partly  that  I did  his  sire  some  wrong,1* 

And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song ; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower’d 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files  along, 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war’s  tempest  lower’d. 
They  reach’d  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young 
gallant  Howard  !5 


XXXIII. 

Even  as  a broken  mirror,  which  the  gloss 
In  every  fragment  multiplies  ; and  makes 
A thousand  images  of  one  that  was, 

The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks ; 

And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes, 

Living  in  shatter'd  guise;  and  still,  and  cold, 

And  bloodless,  with  Its  sleepless  Borrow  aches, 

Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old, 

Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are  untold.  7 J 


' Sr  Fran  Cameron.  and  hf*  descendant  Donald,  the  “ gentle 
1 Lochiel " of  the  “ forty-five.” 

1 The  wood  of  Soignies  1*  supposed  to  he  a remnant  of  the 
•wew  of  Ardennes,  Umom  in  Boiardo's  Orlando,  and  Im- 
mortal in  Shakspearr's  **  As  you  like  it."  It  is  also  celebrated 
In  Tacitus,  as  being  the  spot  of  successful  defence  by  the  Ger- 
axalnst  the  Roman  encroachments.  I have  ventured  to 
adopt  the  name  connected  with  nobler  associations  than  those 
of  mere  slaughter. 

* rChilde  Harold,  though  he  shuns  to  celebrate  the  victory 
of  Waterloo,  gives  us  here  a most  beautiful  description  of  the 
evening  which  preceded  the  battle  of  QuAtre  Bras,  the  alarm 
■hkh  called  out  the  troops,  and  the  hurry  and  confusion 
which  preceded  their  march.  I am  not  sure  that  any  verses 
in  our  language  surpass,  in  vigour  and  in  feeling,  this  most 
beautiful  description.  — Sib  Walteb  Scott.} 

* [See  poet,  note  to  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Ileviewcrs.} 


* [**  In  the  late  battles,  like  all  the  world.  I have  lost  a con- 
*ctioo  — poor  Frederick  Howard,  the  best  of  his  race.  1 had 
atxle  intercourse  of  late  years  with  his  family ; but  I never 
saw  cr  beard  but  good  of  him.”  — Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Moore.] 

1 My  guide  from  Moat  St.  Jean  over  the  field  seemed  in. 
tdBgcnt  and  *-c urate.  The  place  where  Major  Howard  fell 
was  not  Car  from  two  tall  and  solitary  trees  (there  was  a third, 
cot  down,  or  » battle),  which  stand  a few  yards 

fro an  each  other  at  a pathway's  side.  Beneath  these  he  died 


and  was  burled.  The  body  has  since  been  removed  to  Eng- 
land. A small  hollow  for  (he  present  marks  where  it  lay.  but 
will  probably  soon  be  e diced  ; the  plough  has  been  upon  it, 
and  the  grain  is.  After  pointing  out  the  diderent  spots 
where  Picton  and  other  gallant  men  had  perished,  the  guide 
said,  “Here  Major  Howard  lay:  I was  near  him  when 
wounded.”  1 told  htm  my  relationship.  And  he  seemed  then 
still  more  anxious  to  point  out  the  particular  spot  and  cir. 
rumstancos.  The  place  is  one  of  the  most  marked  in  the 
field,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  two  trees  above  mentioned. 
I went  on  horseback  twice  over  the  field,  comparing  it  with 
my  recollection  of  similar  scenes.  As  a plain,  Waterloo  seems 
marked  out  for  the  scene  of  some  greAt  action,  though  this  may 
be  mere  Imagination  : I hare  viewed  with  attention  those  of 
Platca,  T rov,  Mantinea,  Leuctra,  Ch*ronea.  and  Marathon  ; 
and  the  field  around  Mont  St.  Jean  and  Hougoumont  appears 
to  want  little  but  a better  cause,  and  that  undetiuahle  but  im- 
resslre  halo  which  the  lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a cele- 
rated  spot,  to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except, 
perhaps,  the  last  mentioned. 

' [There  is  a richness  and  energy  in  this  passage,  which  is 
peculiar  to  Lord  Byron,  among  all  modern  poets,  — a throng 
of  glowing  images,  poured  forth  at  once,  with  a facility  and 
profusion,  which  must  appear  mere  wastefulness  to  'more 
economical  writers,  and  a certain  negligence  and  harshness 
of  diction,  which  can  belong  only  to  an  author  who  Is  op- 
pressed  with  the  exuberance  and  rapidity  of  his  conceptions. 
— JsrrarY.] 
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XXXIV. 

There  Is  a very  life  In  our  despair, 

Vitality  of  poison,  — a quick  root 
Which  feeds  these  deadly  branches  ; for  it  were 
As  nothing  did  we  die  ; but  Life  will  suit 
Itself  to  Sorrow’s  most  detested  fruit. 

Like  to  the  apples  * on  the  Dead  Sea’s  shore. 

All  ashes  to  the  taste : Did  man  compute 
Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o’er 
■ Such  hours  ’gainst  years  of  life,  — say,  would  he  name 
threescore  ? 

XXXV. 

The  Psalmist  number’d  out  the  years  of  man  : 
They  are  enough ; and  if  thy  tale  be  tnte. 

Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  even  that  fleeting  span. 
More  than  enough,  thou  fatal  Waterloo ! 

Millions  of  tongues  record  thee,  and  anew 
Their  children's  lips  shall  echo  them,  and  say — 

M Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations  drew. 

Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day  J " 

Aud  this  is  much,  and  all  which  will  not  pass  away. 

XXXVI. 

There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men, 
Whose  spirit, antithetically  mixt. 

One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  flxt ; 

Extreme  in  all  things  ! hadst  thou  been  betwixt. 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  been ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall : thou  seck’st 
Even  now  to  re-assume  the  imperial  mien. 

And  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thunderer  of  the  scene  ! 

XXXVII. 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou  ! 

She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne’er  more  bruited  In  men’s  minds  than  now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  Fame, 

Who  woo’d  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
A god  unto  thyself ; nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert, 
j Who  deem’d  thee  for  a time  whate’er  thou  didst  assert 

XXXVIII. 

Oh,  more  or  less  than  man  — in  high  or  low. 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field ; 

Now  making  monarc hs’  necks  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield  ; 

An  empire  thou  couldst  crash,  command,  rebuild. 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor, 

However  deeply  in  men’s  spirits  skill'd, 

Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of  war, 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave  the  loftiest  star. 

XXXIX. 

Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook’d  the  turning  tide 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy. 

Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 

Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 

I • The  (fabled)  apple*  on  the  brink  of  the  lake  Asphalte* 
were  said  to  be  fair  without,  and,  within,  ashes.  Vide  Tacitus. 
Hi»tor.  lib.  v.  7. 

* The  great  error  of  Napoleon,  *•  if  we  hare  writ  our  annali 
true,*'  was  a continued  obtrusion  on  mankind  of  his  want  of 
all  community  of  feeling  for  or  with  them ; perhapa  more 
offensive  to  human  vanity  than  the  active  cruelty  of  more 


WORKS.  CANTO  111. 


When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by. 

To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast  *mtlrd 
With  a sedate  and  all-enduring  eye ; — 

When  Fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favourite  child, 
lie  stood  unbow’d  beneath  the  Ills  upon  him  piled. 

XL. 

Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes  ; for  in  them 
Ambition  steel'd  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn,  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts ; ’t  was  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow. 

And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  turn’d  unto  thine  overthrow : 

’T  is  but  a worthless  world  to  win  or  lose ; 

So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who  choose. 

XLI. 

If,  like  a tower  upon  a headlong  rock,  j 

Thou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  fall  alone. 

Such  scorn  of  man  had  help’d  to  brave  the  shock ; j 
But  men’s  thoughts  were  the  steps  which  paved  thy 

throne,  • I 

Their  admiration  thy  best  weapon  shone  ; 

The  part  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not  then 
( Unless  aside  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 

Like  stern  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men  ; 

For  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a dca.  * 

XLIL 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a hell. 

And  there  hath  been  thy  bane  ; there  is  a fire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire  ; 

And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore, 

Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest ; a fever  at  the  core. 

Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  o'er  bore. 

XL  III. 

This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion  ; Conquerors  and  Kings, 

Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul’s  secret  springs. 

And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool ; 
Envied,  jret  how  unenviable  ! what  stings 
Are  theirs  ! One  breast  laid  open  were  a school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  cr 
rule ; 

XLIV. 

Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last. 

And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife. 

That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  post. 

Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die  ; 

Even  as  a flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a sword  laid  by, 

Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriouily. 

trembling  and  suspicious  tyranny.  Such  were  his  speeches 
to  public  assemblies  as  well  as  individuals ; and  the  single  ex. 
pression  which  he  is  said  to  have  used  on  rrtum;n*  to  Pans 
after  the  Russian  winter  had  destroyed  his  army,  rubbthg  hu 
bands  over  a fire.  “ This  is  pleasanter  than  Moscow,**  would 
probably  alienate  more  favour  from  his  cause  than  the  de- 
struction and  reverses  which  led  to  the  remark. 
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XLV. 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow  j 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind. 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 

And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 

Hem: d him  are  Icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 

And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led. 1 

XLV  I. 

Away*  with  these  ! true  Wisdom’s  world  will  be 
Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine. 

Maternal  Nature  t for  who  teems  like  thee, 

Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhine  ? 

There  Harold  gazes  on  a work  divine, 

A blending  of  all  beauties ; streams  and  dells, 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  vine, 
And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stem  farewells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  Ruin  greenly 
dwells. 

J XL  VII. 

And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a lofty  mind, 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd. 

All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 

Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 

There  was  a day  when  they  were  young  and  proud, 
Eanners  on  high,  and  battles  pass’d  below ; 

But  they  who  fought  are  in  a bloody  shroud. 

And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  ere  now, 

I And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future  blow. 

XLVIIL 

Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  walls. 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions ; in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls. 

Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a longer  date. 

What  want  these  outlaws*  conquerors  should  have 
Bat  History’*  purchased  page  to  call  them  great  ? 

A wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave  ? [brave. 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were  full  as 

XL  IX. 

In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died  I 
And  Love,  which  lent  a blazon  to  their  shields, 
With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  pride, 
Through  all  the  mall  of  iron  hearts  would  glide ; 


Nor  Its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict,  — then  to  see 
Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  Heaven  ; and  to  seem  such  to  me,  1 
Even  now  what  wants  thy  stream  ? — that  it  should 
Lethe  be. 

LI. 

A thousand  battles  have  assail’d  thy  banks, 

But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  pass'd  away, 

And  Slaughter  heap’d  on  high  his  weltering  ranks;  j 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  arc  they  ? 
Thy  tide  wash’d  down  the  blood  of  yesterday, 

And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glass 'd  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray  ; 

But  o’er  the  blacken’d  memory’s  blighting  dream 
; Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as  they 
seem. 

LII. 

Thus  Harold  inly  said,  and  pass’d  along. 

Yet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
In  glens  which  might  have  made  even  exile  dear  : 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  austere, 

And  tranquil  sternness  which  had  ta’en  the  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  far  but  less  severe, 

Joy  was  not  always  absent  from  his  face,  [trace. 
But  o’er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  transient 

LIII. 

Nor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us ; the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean’d  it  from  all  worldlings  : thus  he  felt. 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet  trust 
In  one  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  would  melt. 
And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom  dwelt. 

LIV. 

And  he  had  learn ’d  to  love, — I know  not  why. 

For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood, — 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy. 

Even  In  Its  earliest  nurture ; what  subdued, 

To  change  like  this,  a mind  so  far  Imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know ; 

But  thus  it  was  ; and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp’d  affections  have  to  grow, 

1 In  him  this  glow’d  when  all  beside  had  ceased  to  glow,  j 

LV. 


But  still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied. 

And  many  a tower  for  some  fair  mischief  won, 
Saw  the  discolour’d  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 


But  Thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river ! 

Making  thy  waves  a blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  for  ever 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so, 


And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said, 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  church  links  withal ; and,  though  unwed. 
That  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguise, 

Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes ; 

But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greetings 
pour ! 


: [This  is  certainly  splendidly  written,  but  we  trust  it  is  not 
, true.  From  Macedonia’s  madman  to  the  Swede  — from 
I Nimrod  to  Buonaparte,  — the  hunters  of  men  hare  pursued 
their  sport  with  as  much  gaiety,  and  as  little  remorse,  as  the 
hunters  of  other  animals;  and  have  lived  as  cheerily  in  their  ] 
days  of  action,  and  as  comfortably  in  their  repose,  as  the  fol-  I 
j lowers  of  better  pursuits.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore.  If  i 
the  other  active  but  more  innocent  spirits,  whom  Lord 
Byron  has  here  placed  in  the  same  predicament,  and  who 
•hare  all  tbeir  sources  of  enjoyment,  without  the  guiU  anil 


the  hardness  which  they  cannot  fail  of  contracting,  should 
be  more  miserable  or  more  unfriended  than  those  splendid 
curses  of  their  kind ; and  it  would  be  passing  strange,  and 
pitiful,  if  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Providence  should  produce 
only  unhappiness,  and  mankind  regard  with  hostility  their 
greatest  benefactors  — Jar felt.] 

* **  What  wants  that  knave  that  a king  should  have  ?"  was 
King  James’s  question  on  meeting  Johnny  Armstrong  and  his 
followers  iu  full  accoutrements.  — See  the  Ballad. 
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CA>*TO  111 


The  castled  crag  of  Dracbenfeb  i 
Frowns  o’er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 

Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  sine. 

And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom'd  trees. 

And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine, 

And  scatter’d  cities  crowning  these. 

Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine. 

Have  strew’d  a scene,  which  I should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

2. 

And  peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes. 

And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers. 

Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  Uft  their  walls  of  gray, 
And  many  a rock  which  steeply  lowers. 

And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 

Look  o’er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 

But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine, — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine  ! 

3. 

I send  the  lilies  given  to  me  ; 

Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch, 

1 know  that  they  must  wither’d  be. 

But  yet  ftyeet  them  not  as  such ; 

For  I have  cherish’d  them  as  dear, 

Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye. 

And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here. 

When  thou  behold’st  them  drooping  nigh. 

And  know’st  them  gather’d  by  the  Rhine, 

And  offer’d  from  my  heart  to  thine ! 

4. 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground. 

And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beaut)*  varying  round  : 

The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  mL'nt  bound 
Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here ; 

Nor  could  on  earth  a spot  be  found 
To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear. 

Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine  ! 

LVL 

By  Coblcntz,  on  a rise  of  gentle  ground. 

There  is  a small  and  simple  pyramid. 

Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound  , 
Bcneatli  its  base  are  heroes’  ashes  hid, 

1 The  castle  of  DrachenfeU  stands  on  the  highest  summit 
of  “ the  Seven  Mountains,”  over  the  Rhine  banks ; it  is  in 
i ruins,  and  connected  with  some  singular  traditions  : it  is  the 
flr*t  in  view  on  the  road  from  Bonn,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  ; on  this  bank,  nearly  facing  it,  are  the  remains 
of  another,  called  the  Jew’s  Castle,  and  a large  cross  com- 
memorativc  of  the  murder  of  a chief  by  his  brother.  The 
I number  of  castles  and  cities  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine  on 
| l*>th  tides  is  very  great,  and  their  situations  remarkably  beau- 
, HfuL  [These  verses  were  written  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
; in  May.  The  original  pencilling  it  before  u«.  It  is  needless 
to  observe  that  they  were  addressed  to  his  Sister.] 

* The  monument  of  the  young  anti  lamented  General 

Marceau  (killed  by  a rifle-ball  at  Alterkirchcn.  on  the  last  day 
of  the  fourth  year  of  the  French  republic)  still  remains  as  de- 
scribed. The  inscription*  on  hi*  monument  are  rather  too 
long,  and  not  required  : hi*  name  was  enough  ; Fram  e adored, 
and  her  enemies  admired ; both  wept  over  him.  His  funeral 
was  attended  hy  the  generals  and  detachments  from  both 
armies.  In  the  same  grave  General  Hoche  is  interred,  a 
gallant  man  also  in  every  sense  of  the  word  , but  though  lie 
rlUtiuguished  himself  greatly  in  battle,  he  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  die  there  : his  death  was  attended  by  suspicions  of 


Our  enemy's,  — but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honour  to  Marceau ! o’er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gush'd  from  the  rough  soldier's  lid. 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a doom. 

Falling  for  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to  resume. 

I 

LYII. 

Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young  career,  — 
lib  mourners  were  two  hosts,  hb  friends  and  foes; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  here 
Pray  for  hb  gallant  spirit’s  bright  repose  ; 

| For  he  was  Freedom’s  champion,  one  of  those. 

The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'eratept 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons ; he  had  kept 
; The  whiteness  of  hb  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him 
wept.  * 

LVIII. 

Here  Ehrenbreitsteln1 *  3,  with  her  shatter'd  wall 
! Black  with  the  miner's  blast,  upon  her  height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and  ball 
Rebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light : 

A tower  of  victor)’  • from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watch’d  along  the  plain : 

But  Peace  destroy’d  what  War  could  never  blight. 
And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  Summer’s  rain— 
I On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  had  pour’d  in  vain. 


Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine  ! How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  hb  way  ! 

Thine  is  a scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray  ; 

And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 

(Where  Nature,  nor  too  -ombre  nor  too  gay, 

Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere, 

I Is  to  the  mellow  Earth  as  Autumn  to  the  year. 

LX. 

Adieu  to  thee  again  ! a vain  adieu  ! 

There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine ; 

The  mind  is  colour’d  by  thy  ever)’  hue  ; 

And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 

Their  cherish'd  gate  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine  ! * 

'T  b with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise ; 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise  — more  glaring  shine. 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
| The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft,  — the  glories  of  old  days, 

poison.  A separate  monument  (not  over  hi*  tmdy,  which  t* 
buried  by  Marceau'*)  is  rai»c«i  for  him  near  Andernach.  op- 
posite to  which  one  of  hi*  moat  memorable  exploit*  wo*  per- 
formed, in  throning  ;t  bridge  to  an  island  on  the  Rhine.  The 
shape  and  style  are  different  from  that  of  Marceau’*,  and  the 
inscription  more  simple  and  pleasing  : — The  Army  of  the 
Sam b re  and  Mru»e  to  its  Con. m mder-in. Chief  Hoche.”  Tlu* 
ii  all,  and  a*  It  should  be.  Hoche  was  esteemed  among  the 
first  of  K ranee'*  earlier  general*,  before  Buonaparte  mono- 
polised her  triumph*,  lie  was  the  destined  commander  of 
the  Invading  army  of  Ireland. 

3 Khrenhrcitstcin,  i.  e "the  broad  stone  of  honour,”  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  was  dismantled  and 
blown  up  by  the  French  at  the  truce  of  Leobcn.  it  had  been, 
and  could  only  he,  reduced  by  famine  or  treachery.  It  yielded 
| to  the  former,  aided  by  surprise.  After  having  seen  the  for. 

tification*  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  it  did  not  much  strike  by 
I comparison  ; but  the  situation  is  commanding.  General 
! Marceau  besieged  it  in  vain  for  some  time,  and  1 slept  in  a 
room  where  I mo*  shown  a window  at  which  he  i*  said  to 
\ have  been  standing  observing  the  progress  of  the  siege  t*y 
moonlight,  when  a ball  struck  immediately  below  it. 

4 [On  taking  Hcckhcim,  the  Austrians,  in  one  part  of  the 
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The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city’s  sheen, 

'The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice’s  gloom, 

The  forest’s  growth,  and  Gothic  walls  between,  I 
The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been 
in  mockery  of  man’s  art ; and  these  withal 
A race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene, 

Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all. 

Still  springing  o’er  thy  bunks,  though  Empires  near 
them  fall. 

LXIL 

But  these  recede.  Above  me  are  the  Alps, 

The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Hare  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 

And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow  t 
AU  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals. 

Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show  [below. 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  licaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  j 

LXIII. 

But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I dare  to  scan, 
There  b a spot  should  not  be  pass’d  In  vain, — 
Mem  J the  proud,  the  patriot  field  ! w here  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain. 

Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquer’d  on  that  plain  ; 
Here  Burgundy  bequeath’d  his  tombless  hoot, 

A bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 

Themselves  their  monument ; — the  Stygian  coast 
l' narpulchn.il  they  roam'd,  and  shriek'd  each  wan- 
dering ghost.1 

LXIV. 

While  Waterloo  with  Canine's  carnage  vies, 

Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand  ; 

They  were  true  Glory’s  stainless  victories, 

Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band, 

AU  un bought  champions  In  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice-entaU’d  Corruption ; they  no  land 
Boom’d  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 
Making  king*'  rights  divine,  by  some  Draconic  clause. 


LXV. 

By  a lone  wall  a lonelier  column  rears 
A Kray  and  grief-worn  aspect  of  old  days ; 

’T  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years, 

And  looks  as  with  the  wild-bewilder’d  gaze 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze, 

Yet  stiU  with  consciousness ; and  there  it  stands 
Making  a marvel  that  It  not  decays, 

When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands, 

Levell'd  Aventicum2,  hath  strew'd  her  subject  lands. 

LXVI. 

And  there — oh  ! sweet  and  sacred  be  the  name  1 — 
Julia  — the  daughter,  the  devoted — gave 
Her  youth  to  Heaven  ; her  heart,  beneath  a claim 
Nearest  to  Heaven’s,  broke  o'er  a father’s  grave. 
Justice  is  sworn  ’gainst  tears,  and  hers  would  crave 
The  life  she  lived  in ; but  the  judge  was  just. 

And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not  save. 
Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a bust. 

And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one  heart,  one 
dust 3 

LXVI L 

But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away. 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the  earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a just  decay,  [birth ; 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  death  and 
The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survivor  of  its  woe, 

And  from  Its  immortality  look  forth 
In  the  sun’s  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow,4 * * * 8 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 

LXVIU. 

Lake  Leman  wot*  me  with  its  crystal  face,  > 

The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains  view 
! The  stillness  of  their  aspect  In  each  trace 

Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  far  height  and  hue : 
There  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look  through 
With  a fit  mind  the  might  which  I behold  ; 

But  soon  in  me  shidl  Loneliness  renew 
Thoughts  hid,  hut  not  less  cherish’d  than  of  old, 
Ere  mingling  with  the  herd  had  penn’d  me  in  their 
fold. 


i mfiafrnjwnt.  nt  tn  the  brow  of  th«  hill,  whence  they  had  their 

I tr>i  view  exf  the  Rhine.  They  instantly  halted  — not  a gun 

I wm  flrrri  — not  a voice  heard  : but  they  stood  gazing  on  the 
river  with  those  feeling*  which  the  event*  of  the  la»t  fifteen 
| *t  oore  called  up.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  rode  up  to 

| innm  the  ciutc  of  this  sudden  stop  ; then  they  gave  three 
' cheer*,  rushed  after  the  enemy,  and  drove  tliem  into  the 
watrr.} 

1 The  duprl  is  destroyed.  and  the  pyramid  of  bones  dimi- 
nished to  a mail  number  by  the  Burgundian  legion  in  the 
•writ*  of  Frjn.ee  ; who  anxiously  effaced  this  record  of  their 
WSHort’  le*»  successful  invasions.  A few  still  remain,  not- 
•Ua  lit  the  pains  taken  by  the  Burgundians  for  ages 
I >*M  who  pa>se<!  that  way  removing  a bone  to  their  own 
country  % and  the  less  justifiable  lamnUw  of  the  Swiss  pos- 
UbdM,  who  carried  them  off  to  sell  for  knife-handles  ; n pur- 
pose fwe  which  the  utiitiMM  imbibed  by  the  bleaching  of 
i un  hast  c rostered  them  In  great  request  Of  these  relic*  I 
rmtsmi  to  br-ng  away  at  mucli  as  ir.ay  have  made  a quarter 
of  * here,  for  which  ihs  sole  excuse  is.  that  if  l had  not.  the 
next  by  might  hare  perverted  them  to  worse  uses  than 

to#  artful  |.fw?niioo  which  I Intend  (or  them. 

1 Aventiciirn.  cur  Marat,  wns  the  Roman  capital  of  Hel- 
vrtlu,  wbrre  ATtfwhea  now  stands. 

8 JiiU  Alp’tiula  a young  Aveotlan  priestess,  died  soon 
after  a earn  rodssasour  to  saw  hvr  father,  condemned  to  death 
« a (nUcr  t*y  .tubs*  C*dna.  Her  epitaph  was  discovered 
Ouu>)  j**r s a%\}  i — it  is  thus  : Julia  Alpiuula  ; Hie  jaceo. 


Infelicis  patris  infelix  prole*.  Dr®  A vend. t Sarerdot.  Exn. 
rare  patris  necetn  non  potui  : Male  moii  in  tat  is  iiie  oral. 
Yixi  annus  xxm." — I know  of  no  human  composition  so 
affecting  as  this,  nor  a history  of  deeper  interest.  These  are 
the  names  and  actions  which  ought  not  to  perish,  and  to 
which  we  turn  with  a true  and  healthy  tenderness,  from  the 
wretched  and  glittering  detail  of  a confused  mass  of  conquests 
and  battles,  with  which  the  mind  is  roused  for  a time  to  a lalse 
mid  feverish  sympathy,  from  w hence  it  recurs  at  length  w ith 
all  the  nausea  consequent  on  such  intoxication. 

4 This  Is  written  in  the  cyo  of  Mont  Blanc  (June  3d,  1816), 
which  even  at  this  distance  dazzles  mine.  — (July  20th  ) I this 
day  observed  for  some  time  the  distinct  reflection  of  Moot 
Blanc  and  Mont  Argentine  in  the  calm  of  the  lake,  which  I 
was  crossing  in  my  boat ; the  distance  of  these  mountains 
from  their  mirror  is  sixty  miles. 

5 In  the  exquisite  lines  which  the  poet,  at  this  time, 
addressed  to  his  sister,  there  is  the  iuliowing  touching 
stanza : — 

M I did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake. 

By  the  old  hall  which  mar  l*c  mine  no  more. 

Inman's  is  fair ; but  think  not  I forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a dearer  shore: 

Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  Mow  can  fade  these  eves  before  ; 

Though,  like  all  things  which  1 have  loved,  they  are 
Resign’d  for  ever,  or  divided  far.*' 
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LXIX. 

To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate,  mankind : 

All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil. 

Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 
In  the  hot  throng,  where  we  become  the  spoil 
Of  our  infection,  till  too  late  and  lom? 

We  may  deplore  and  struggle  with  the  coil. 

In  wretched  Interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong 
’Midst  a contentious  world,  striving  where  none  are 
strong. 

LXX. 

There,  in  a moment,  wc  may  plunge  our  years 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  our  own  soul,  turn  all  our  blood  to  tears. 

And  colour  things  to  come  with  hues  of  Night ; 
The  race  of  life  becomes  a hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkness : on  the  sea 
The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  invite  • 

But  there  are  wanderers  o’er  Eternity  [be. 

Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchor'd  ne’er  shall 

LXXI. 

Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone. 

And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  ? 

By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 1 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 

Which  feeds  it  as  a mother  who  doth  make 
A fair  but  frownrd  Infant  her  own  care. 

Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake ; — 

Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear, 

Than  join  the  crushing  crowd,  doom’d  t « inflict  or  bear  ? 

LXXII. 

I live  not  In  myself,  but  I become 
Portion  of  that  around  me  ; and  to  me 
High  mountains  are  a feeling'1,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture : I can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  In  nature,  save  to  be 
A link  reluctant  in  a fleshly  chain, 

Class'd  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee, 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  hearing  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 

LXXIII. 

And  thus  I am  absorb’d,  and  this  is  life : 

I look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past. 

As  on  a place  of  agony  and  strife. 

Where,  for  some  sin,  to  sorrow  I was  cast. 

To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 

1 The  colour  of  the  Rhone  at  Genera  it  blue,  to  a depth  of 
tint  which  I hare  never  seen  equalled  in  water,  salt  or  fresh, 
except  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago.  _ [See  Don 
Juan,  c,  xiv.  it.  87-  for  a beautiful  comparison  : — 

“ There  was  no  great  disparity  of  years. 

Though  much  in  temper  ; but  they  neTcr  clash’d  : 
They  moved  like  stars  united  In  their  spheres. 

Or  like  the  Rhone  by  Leman's  waters  wash'd, 
Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 
The  river  froth  the  lake,  all  blucly  dash’d 
Through  thg  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep. 

Which  fain  would  lull  its  river  child  to  sleep. "3 
* £'*  Mr.  Hobbouse  and  myself  are  just  returned  from  a 
journey  of  lake*  and  mountains.  We  have  been  to  the  Grin- 
delwald,  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
Wengern  Alp; and  seen  torrents  of  900  fret  in  fall,  and  gla- 
cier* of  all  dimensions  ; wc  have  heard  shepherds'  pipes,  and 
avalanches,  and  looked  on  the  clouds  foaming  up  from  the 
valleys  below  us  like  the  spray  of  the  ocean  of  hell.  Cha- 
mount,  and  that  which  it  inherits,  we  saw  a month  ago  ; 
but.  though  Mont  Diane  is  higher,  it  is  not  equal  In  w ildness 
to  the  Jungfrau,  the  Eighers,  the  Shrcckhorn,  and  the  Rose 
Glaciers.*’  — B.  Letter i,  Sept.  1816.] 


With  a fresh  pinion  ; which  I feel  to  spring, 
Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous,  as  the  blast 
Which  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted  wing, 
Spurning  the  clay-cold  bonds  which  round  our  being 
cling. 

LXX  IV. 

And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  shall  be  all  fret 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form. 

Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm, — 

I When  elements  to  elements  conform. 

And  dust  Is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I not 
Feel  all  I see,  less  dazzling,  but  more  warm  ? 

The  bodiless  thought  ? the  Spirit  of  each  spot  ? 

Of  which,  even  now,  I share  at  times  the  immortal  lot? 

LXXV. 

Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I of  them  ? 

Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a pure  passion  ? should  I not  contemn 
All  ohjccts,  if  compared  with  these  ? and  stem 
A tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  arc  only  turn’d  below, 

, Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dare 
not  glow  ? 

LXXVI. 

But  this  Is  not  my  theme  ; and  I return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require 
Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn, 

| To  look  on  One,  whose  dust  was  once  all  tire, 

A native  of  the  land  where  I respire 
The  clear  air  for  a while — a passing  guest, 

Where  he  became  a being,  — whose  desire 
Was  to  be  glorious ; ’t  was  a foolish  quest. 

The  which  to  gain  and  keep,  he  sacrificed  all  rest 

LXXVII. 

Here  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau,1 * 
The  apostle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  passion,  and  from  woe 
Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 
The  breath  which  made  him  wretched ; yet  he  knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 
O’er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a heavenly  hue 4 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  pass’d 
The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and 
fast. 

* P*  I have  traversed  all  Rousseau's  ground  with  the 
' llelolse*  before  me,  and  am  struck  to  a degree  that  I cannot 
express  w ith  the  force  and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  and 
the  beauty  of  their  reality.  Meilleric,  Clareus,  and 
and  the  Chilean  de  Chillon,  are  places  of  which  I shall  say 
little  : because  all  1 could  say  must  fall  short  of  the  impres- 
sions they  stamp." — B.  Lettert.'] 

4 £•*  It  is  evident  that  the  impassioned  parts  of  Rousseau'* 
romance  had  made  a deep  impression  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
noble  poet.  The  enthusiasm  expressed  by  Lord  Byron  i*  it* 
small  tribute  to  the  power  possessed  by  Jean  Jacques  over 
the  passions : and,  to  say  truth,  we  needed  some  such  evidence ; 
for,  though  almost  ashamed  to  avow  the  truth,  — still,  like  the 
barber  of  Midas,  we  must  speak  or  die,  — we  have  never  been 
able  to  feel  the  intere*t  or  discover  the  merit  of  this  fkr-ft*™ 
performance.  That  there  is  touch  eloquence  in  the  letter* 
we  readily  admit  : there  lay  Rousseau’s  strength.  But  h:s 
lover*,  the  celebrated  St  1'reux  and  Julie,  have,  from  the 
earliest  moment  we  have  heard  the  tale  (whirh  we  well  re- 
member),  down  to  the  present  hour,  totally  failed  to  interest 
u*.  There  might  be  some  constitutional  hardness  of  heart : 
but  like  Lance's  jK*bhle-hrarted  cur,  Crab,  we  remained  dry' 
eyed  while  all  wept  around  us.  And  still,  on  resuming  thi 
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LXXVIIT. 

His  love  was  passion's  essence  — as  a tree 
On  fire  by  lightning  ; with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted  ; for  to  be 
Thus,  and  enamour’d,  were  in  him  the  same. 

But  his  was  not  the  love  of  Using  dame, 

Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 

But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  o’erflowing  teems 
liens  his  burning  page,  distemper’d  though  It  seems. 

LXXIX. 

This  breathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  this 
Invested  her  with  all  that’s  wild  and  sweet ; 

This  hallow’d,  too,  the  memorable  kiss  * 

Which  every  morn  his  fever’d  lip  would  greet. 

From  hers,  who  but  with  friendship  his  would  meet ; 
But  to  that  gentle  touch,  through  brain  and  breast 
Flash'd  the  thrill’d  spirit’s  love-devouring  heat ; 

In  that  absorbing  sigh  perchance  more  blest 
Than  vulgar  minds  may  be  with  all  they  seek  possest.  * 

LXXX. 

His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 

Or  friends  by  him  self- banish'd  ; for  his  mind 
Had  grown  Suspicion’s  sanctuary,  and  chose 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice  the  kind, 

‘Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange  and  blind. 
But  he  was  phrensied,  — - wherefore,  who  may  know  ? 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  could  never  find  ; 
But  he  was  phrensied  by  disease  or  woe 
To  that  wont  pitch  of  all,  which  wears  a reasoning 
show. 

LXXXI. 

For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came, 

As  from  the  Pythian's  mystic  cave  of  yore. 

Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  In  flame, 

Nor  ceased  to  burn  till  kingdoms  were  no  more  : 
Did  he  not  this  for  France  ? which  lay  before 
Bow’d  to  the  inborn  tyranny  of  years  ? 

Broken  and  trembling  to  the  yoke  she  bore, 

Till  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers 
Boused  up  to  too  much  wrath,  which  follows  o’er- 
grovm  fears  ? 

LXXX  II. 

They  made  themselves  a fearful  monument  I 
The  wreck  of  old  opinions  — things  which  grew, 
Breathed  from  the  birth  of  time : the  veil  they  rent. 
And  what  behind  it  lay,  all  earth  shall  view. 

But  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrew. 

Leaving  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Upon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew 
Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour  rc-fill'd. 
As  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  self- will’d. 

volume,  erm  now,  we  can  see  little  in  the  lores  of  thete  two 
tiresome  pedants  to  interest  our  feelings  for  either  of  them. 
To  state  our  opinion  in  language  (see  Burke's  Reflections) 
oocb  better  than  our  own,  we  are  unfortunate  enough  to  re. 
r«ri  this  far-famed  history  of  philosophical  gallantry  as  an 
‘ mxashiooed,  indelicate,  sour,  gloomy,  ferocious  medley  of 
pedantry  and  leirdness  ; of  metaphysical  speculations,  blended 
*ith  the  coarsest  sensuality.’”  — Sib  Walter  Scott.} 

1 This  refers  to  the  account  in  his  “ Confessions  ” of  his 
for  the  Cotntesse  d'Houdetot  {the  mistress  of  St. 
chert',  and  his  long  walk  every  morning,  for  the  sake  of 
•-he  single  kiss  which  was  the  common  salutation  of  French 
•rqualnunc*.  Rousseau's  description  of  his  feelings  on  this 
cecision  may  tie  •onsidered  as  the  most  passionate,  ret  not 
Impure,  description  and  expression  of  lore  that  ever  kindled 
ffito  words  j which,  after  all,  must  be  felt,  from  their  very 


LXXXIII. 

But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  endured  ! 
Mankind  have  felt  their  strength,  and  made  it  felt. 
They  might  have  used  It  better,  but,  allured 
By  their  new  vigour,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
On  one  another  ; pity  ceased  to  melt 
With  her  once  natural  charities.  But  they, 

Who  in  oppression’s  darkness  caved  had  dwelt, 
They  were  not  eagles,  nourish’d  with  the  day ; 
What  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  their 
prey? 

LXXX  IV. 

What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a scar  ? 

The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it ; and  they  who  war 
With  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  vanquish’d, 
bear 

Silence,  but  not  submission : in  his  lair 
Fix’d  Passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 
Which  shall  atone  for  years ; none  need  despair : 

It  came,  It  cometh,  and  will  come, — the  power 
To  punish  or  forgive — in  one  we  shall  be  slower. 

LXXXV. 

Clear,  placid  Leman  l thy  contrasted  lake, 

With  the  wild  world  I dwelt  in,  is  a thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth’s  troubled  waters  for  a purer  spring. 

This  quiet  sail  is  as  a noiseless  wing 
Tp  waft  me  from  distraction  ; once  I loved 
Torn  ocean’s  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a Sister’s  voice  reproved. 

That  I with  stern  deUghts  should  e’er  have  been  so 
moved. 

LXXXVI. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellow’d  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 

Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep  ; and  drawing  near, 

There  breathes  a living  fragrance  from  the  shore, 
Of  flowm  yet  fresh  with  childhood  ; on  the  car 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 

Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more ; 

LXXXV  II. 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill  * 

At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a moment,  then  U still. 

There  seems  a floating  whisper  on  the  hill, 

But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 

Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature’s  breast  the  spirit  of  her  nues.  * 

force,  to  be  Inadequate  to  the  delineation : a painting  can  give 
no  sufficient  idea  of  the  ocean. 

* [**  Lord  Byron’s  character  of  Rousseau  is  drawn  with 
great  force,  great  power  of  discrimination,  and  great  elo- 
quence. 1 know  not  that  he  says  any  thing  which  has  not 
been  said  before  ; — but  what  he  says  issues,  apparently,  from 
the  recesses  of  hie  own  mind.  It  is  a little  laboured,  which, 
posaibly,  may  be  caused  by  the  form  of  the  stansa  into  which 
It  was  necessary  to  throw  it ; but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  poet  felt  a sympathy  for  the  enthusiastic  tenderness  of 
Rousseau's  genius,  whlcn  be  could  not  hare  recognised  with 
such  extreme  fervour,  except  from  a consciousness  of  haring 
at  least  occasionally  experienced  similar  emotions.'*—  Sib 
E.  Brtdors.} 

3 [During  Lord  Byron’s  stay  in  Switxerland,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  Campagoe-Diodati,  in  the  village  of 
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LXXXVUL 

Ye  star*  ! which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven  ! 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires,  — ’tb  to  be  forgiven. 

That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 

Our  destinies  o’erleap  their  mortal  state. 

And  claim  a kindred  with  you  ; for  ye  are 
A beauty  and  a mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 

That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  them- 
selves a star. 

LX  XXIX. 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — though  not  In  sleep, 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most ; 

And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep : — 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still : From  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lull’d  lake  and  mountain-coast, 

All  is  concenter’d  in  a life  Intense, 

Where  not  a beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  Is  lost. 

But  hath  a part  of  being,  and  a sense 
Of  that  which  b of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

I 

XC. 

Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  least  alone ; 

A truth,  which  through  our  being  then  doth  melt. 
And  purifies  from  self : it  Is  a tone. 

The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes  known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a charm. 

Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea’s  zone. 

Binding  aii  things  with  beauty  ; — ’t  would  disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  hacl  he  substantial  power  to  harm. 

XCL 

Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
Hi«  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o’ergazing  mountains and  thus  take 
A fit  and  unwall’d  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak, 
Uprear'd  of  human  hands.  Come,  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 

With  Nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air. 

Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circum>cribe  thy  pray’r! 

XCIL 

The  sky  is  changed!  — and  such  a change!  Oh 

night. 

And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a dark  eye  in  woman  ! Far  along, 

Coligny.  It  star.!*  at  the  ton  of  a rapidly  descending  vine- 
yard ; the  window*  commanding,  one  way,  a noble  view  of 
the  lake  and  of  Geneva : the  other,  up  the 'lake.  Every  even-  I 
log,  the  poet  etnbarkei  on  the  lake:  and  to  the  feelings 
created  by  these  exeuriir.ni  we  owe  these  delightful  stanza*. 

Of  his  mode  of  passing  a day,  the  tallowing,  from  his  Journal, 
ts  a pleasant  specimen  : — 

**  September  18.  Called.  Got  up  at  five.  Stopped  at 
Vevay  two  hours.  View  from  the  churchyard  superb ; 
within  it  Ludlow  (the  regicide’*)  monument  — black  marble 
— long  Inscription  ; Latin,  but  simple.  Near  him  Broughton 
(who  read  King  Charles's  *entence  to  Charles  Stuart)  is  buried, 
with  a queer  and  rather  cantiug  inscription.  Ludlow's  house 
shown.  Walked  down  to  the  lake  side  ; servant*,  carriage*, 
saddle-horse*.  — ail  set  o'!,  and  left  u*  plotafs  id,  by  some 
mistake.  Hobhouse  ran  on  before,  and  overtook  them.  Ar- 
rived at  Clarens.  Went  to  Chilian  through  *cenery  worthy 
of  1 know  not  whom  ; went  over  the  castle  again.  Met  an  j 
English  party  in  a carrjige,  a lady  in  it  fast  asleep  _ fast 
asleep  in  the  roo«t  anti. narcotic  spot  In  the  world,— excellent ! 
After  a slight  and  short  dinner,  visited  the  Chito.au  rte  Clarens. 
Saw  all  worth  seeing,  and  then  descended  to  the  • Bosquet  de  1 
Julie,'  &c.  See.  : our  guide  full  of  Rousseau,  whom  he  u eter-  i j 
oally  confounding  with  St.  Preux.  and  rmxlng  the  man  and  j 
the  book  Went  again  as  far  as  Chilton,  to  revisit  the  little  i 


From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  Uve  thunder  ! Not  from  one  lorn-  cloud. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a tongue. 

And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 

Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  1 

XCIII. 

And  this  is  in  the  night : — Most  glorious  night  ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  ! let  me  be 
A sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight,  — 

A portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  ! * 

How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a phosphoric  sea. 

And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  ! 

And  now  again  ’tls  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain- mirth. 

As  if  they  did  rgoicc  o'er  a young  earthquake’s  birth.* 

XCIV. 

Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  raining  depths  so  intervene, 

That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted ; 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thuseach  other  thwarted. 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage  [parted  : — 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  de-  I 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters,— war  within  themselves  to  vaj-. 


Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way. 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta’en  his  stand  i 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play. 

And  fling  their  thunder-bolts  from  hand  to  hand. 
Flashing  and  cast  around  : of  all  the  band, 

The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath  furk’d 
HU  lightnings,  — as  if  he  did  understand. 

That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work’d, 

There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein 
lurk’d. 

XCYI. 

Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings ! je ! 
j " ‘tb  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  Ik* 

Things  that  have  made  me  watchful ; the  far  mil 
Of  your  departing  voices,  D the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless,  — if . I rest.  4 
But  where  of  ye,  O tempests  ! is  the  goal  ? 

Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast  ? 

Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagle*,  *c:ue  high  nest  ? 

torrent  from  the  hill  behind  it.  The  corporal  who  allowed 
the  wonder*  of  Chillon  was  as  drunk  a»  Blather,  and  .to  my 
mind  i as  great  a man  : he  wat  deaf  a!»u  ; and,  thinking  trm 
one  else  ao.  roared  out  the  legend*  of  the  castle  »o  frarfullv. 
that  llobhou-e  got  out  of  humour.  However.  «e  taw  thing*, 
from  the  gallon*  to  the  dungeon*.  Sunset  reflected  tn  the* 
lake.  Nine  o'clock  — going  to  bed.  Have  to  gxt  up  at  6c* 
to-morrow. "J 

' See  Appendix,  Note  [FJ. 

* The  thunder-storm  to  which  thete  line*  refer  oersm*! 
on  the  13th  of  June,  18K>.  at  midmeht.  I have  mcd,  n ».| 
thr  Arrocerauninn  mountain*  of  Oilman,  several  more  tew- 
rible,  but  none  more  beautiful. 

* [“  Thii  is  one  of  the  moil  beautiful  pattagri  of  the 

The  ‘ fierce  and  far  delight'  of  a thunder-storm  U here  d»- 
srnbed  in  verse  almost  a*  vivid  a*  lts  lightning*.  The  tivw 
thunder  ‘leaping  among  the  rattling  crag*'— the  voice  at 
mountains,  as  if  shouting  to  each  other  — the  pUshlnc  of  th« 
big  rain  — the  gleaming  of  the  wide  take.  lighted  like‘a  phos- 
phoric sea  — present  a picture  of  subltme  terror,  yet  of  eojoc'- 
ment,  often  attempted,  but  never  *o  well,  certainly  never 
better,  brought  out  in  poetry.*'  — Sia  Waltcb  Scott.} 

4 [The  Journal  of  hi*  Swiss  tour,  which  Lord  Byron  kept 
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XCVIL 

Could  I embody  and  unbosom  now 
Tbit  which  is  most  within  me,  — could  I wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
•Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak, 
All  that  I would  have  sought,  and  all  I seek. 

Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe  — into  one  word. 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I would  speak  ; 
But  as  it  is,  I live  and  die  unheard, 

With  a most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  It  as  a sword. 

xcvm. 

The  mom  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn. 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom. 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn. 

And  living  as  if  earth  contain’d  no  tomb,— 

And  glowing  into  day  : we  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence  : and  thus  I, 

Still  on  thy  shore*,  fair  Leman  ! may  find  room 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
Mach,  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  ponder’d  fittingly. 

XCIX. 

Chmis : sweet  Clarens »,  birthplace  of  deep  Love! 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love  ; the  snows  above 
The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colours  caught. 

And  sun- set  Into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly  : the  rocks. 

The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love,  who  sought 
la  them  a refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks. 

Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  woos, 
then  mocks. 

C. 

Harem ! by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod,— 

C udying  Love’s,  wlio  here  ascends  a throne 

To  which  the  steps  are  mountains  ; where  the  god 

b » pervading  life  and  light,  — so  shown 

Vrt  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 

la  the  st ill  cave  and  forest ; o’er  the  flower 

Hit  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  hath  blown. 

His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender  power 
fcao  the  strength  of  storms  In  their  most  desolate 
hour.  * 

CL 

AD  things  are  here  of  him ; from  the  black  pines, 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
' Of  torrent-s  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vines 

Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the  shore, 
Where  the  bow’d  waters  meet  him,  and  adore, 

| **  M*  lifter,  closes  with  the  following  mournful  passage  : — 

* la  weather,  for  thi*  tour,  of  thirteen  days,  I hare  been 

: fortunate fortunate  in  a companion"  (Mr.  Hobhouse' 

I in  our  prospects,  and  exempt  from  even  the 

| ^ P*tt*  accidents  and  delays  which  often  render  Journey* 
I j !*■»*  wild  country  disappointing.  I was  disposed  to  be 
! 1 am  % lover  of  nature,  and  an  admirer  of  beauty. 

• cm  tear  (align*.  and  welcome  privation,  and  bare  seen  tome 
I ‘_iar  mhteM  views  in  the  world.  But  in  all  this,  — the  re* 

of  bitterness.  and  more  especially  of  recent  and  more 
I *,ae  dmolation.  which  must  accompany  me  through  life.  haa 
rrjti  aj»«  me  here  ; and  neither  the  music  of  the  shepherd, 
I rmhing  of  the  avalanche,  nor  the  torrent,  the  mountain, 
Jit  dider.  the  forest,  nor  the  cloud,  have  for  one  moment 
> MM  the  w eight  upon  my  heart,  nor  enabled  me  to  lose 
ay  own  wretched  identity.  hTthe  majesty,  and  the  power,  and 
*l«»y.  around,  above,  and  beneath  me."] 

[Stanza*  xcix.  to  cxv.  are  exquisite.  They  have  every 
Usa*  which  makes  a poetical  picture  of  local  and  particular 


Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ; and  the  wood. 

The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar. 

But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where  it  stood, 
OrJering  to  him,  and  his,  a populous  solitude, 

CIL 

A populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 

And  fairy- formed  and  many-colour’d  things. 

Who  wOTship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  than 
words. 

And  Innocently  open  their  glad  wings, 

Fearless  and  full  of  life : the  gush  of  springs, 

And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  extend, 
Mingling,  and  made  by  Love,  unto  one  mighty  end. 

CIIL 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn  that  lore, 
And  make  his  heart  a spirit ; he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more  ; 

For  this  b Love's  recess,  where  vain  men's  woes. 
And  the  world’s  waste,  have  driven  him  far  from 
those, 

For ’t  Is  his  nature  to  advance  or  die  ; 

He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or  grows 
Into  a boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  the  immortal  lights  in  Its  eternity  ! 

crv. 

'T  was  not  for  Action  chose  Rousseau  this  spot. 
Peopling  It  with  affections ; but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  allot 
To  the  mind’s  purified  beings ; ’twas  the  ground 
Where  early  Love  his  Psyche’s  zone  unbound. 

And  hallow'd  It  with  loveliness  : 't  Is  lone. 

And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a sound. 

And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness ; here  the  Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a couch,  the  Alps  have  rear’d  u 
throne. 

CV. 

Lausanne  ! and  Femcy  ! ye  have  been  the  abodes 
Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeath’d  a name ; 3 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous  roads, 
A i>ath  to  perpetuity  of  fame : 

They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
'Thoughts  which  should  call  down  thunder,  and 
the  flame 

Of  Heaven,  again  assail’d,  if  Heaven  the  while 
On  man  and  man's  research  could  deign  ilo  more 
than  smile. 

scenery  perfect.  They  exhibit  a miraculous  brilliancy  and 
force  of  fancy  : but  the  very  fidelity  cause*  a little  constraint 
and  labour  of  language.  The  poet  seems  to  havr  been  *o  eiw 
grossed  by  the  attention  to  give  vigour  and  tire  to  the  Im- 
agery, that  he  both  neglected  and  disdained  to  render  himself 
more  harmonious  by  difftuer  words,  which,  while  they  might 
have  Improved  the  effect  upon  the  car,  might  have  weakened 
the  impression  upon  the  mind.  This  mastery  over  new 
matter  — this  supply  of  powers  equal  not  only  to  an  untouched 
subject,  hut  that  subject  one  of  peculiar  and  unequalled  gran- 
deur and  beauty  — was  sufficient  to  occupy  tne  strongest 
poetical  faculties,  young  as  the  author  was.  w ithout  adding  to 
it  all  the  practical  skill  of  the  artist.  The  stanzas,  too,  on  Vol- 
taire and  Gibbon  are  discriminative,  sagacious,  and  just. 
They  are  among  the  proofs  of  that  very  great  variety  of  talent 
which  this  Canto  of  Lord  Byron  exhibits  — Six  E.  Barocu.] 

* See  Appendix,  Note  [G], 

3 Voltaire  and  Gibbon. 
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CVI. 

The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a child 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 
A wit  as  various,  — gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild, — 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher,  combined  ; 

He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind, 

The  Proteus  of  their  talents : But  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule,  — which,  as  the  wind, 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone, — 
Now  to  overthrow  a fool,  and  now  to  shake  a throne. 


Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages  ; 

Thou  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires ; still. 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  quaffing  there  her  fill. 
Flows  from  the  eternal  source  of  Romes  imperial  hill. 


CVI1. 

The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought, 

And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year, 

In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought. 

And  shaped  ids  weapon  with  an  edge  severe. 
Sapping  a solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer ; 

The  lord  of  Irony, — that  master-spell. 

Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath,  which  grew  from  fear. 
And  doom’d  him  to  the  xealot's  ready  Hell, 

Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 


CXI. 

Thus  far  have  I proceeded  in  a theme 
Renew’d  with  no  kind  auspices : — to  feel 
We  arc  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be,  — and  to  steel 
The  heart  c gainst  itself ; and  to  conceal. 

With  a proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught,  — 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief,  or  zeal,— 

Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought. 

Is  a stern  task  of  soul : — No  matter,  — it  is  taught  | 


cvm. 

Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes,  — for  by  them. 

If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid ; 

It  is  not  ours  to  judge,  — far  less  condemn  ; 

The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall  be  made 
Known  unto  all,  — or  hope  and  dread  allay'd 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow,  — in  the  dust. 

Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie  decay’d  ; 
And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust 
'Twill  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is  just 


CXII. 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song. 

It  may  be  that  they  are  a harmless  wile,  — 
The  colouring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet  along. 
Which  I would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 
My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a while. 

Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth,  — but  I am  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  men’s  frown  or  smile. 
As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a glorious  lot ; 

I I stood  and  stand  alone,  — remember’d  or  forgot 


But  let  me  quit  man’s  works,  again  to  read 
His  Maker’s,  spread  around  me,  and  suspend 
This  page,  which  from  my  reveries  I feed. 

Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 

The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend. 

And  I must  pierce  them,  and  survey  whate’er 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where  / 
The  earth  to  her  embrace  compels  the  powers  of  air I 


CXIII. 

I have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me  ; 

I have  not  flatter'd  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow'd 
To  its  idolatries  a patient  knee, — 

Nor  coin’d  my  cheek  to  smiles,  — nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo  ; in  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such  ; I stool 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them ; in  a shroud  [could. 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  still 
Had  I not  filed  » my  mind,  which  thus  itself  subdued. 


Italia  ! too,  Italia ! looking  on  thee. 

Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages. 

Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee,  \ 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages 


S CXIV. 

f I have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  roe,  — 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes  ; I do  believe. 

Though  I have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  are  thing*, — hopes  which  will  not 
deceive. 

And  virtues  which  arc  merciful,  nor  wtave 
Snares  for  the  failing  ; I would  also  deem 
O’er  others’  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve  ; * 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem,  — 
That  goodness  Is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream,  s 


i — “If  It  be  thin. 

For  Banquo’s  Issue  have  \ filed  my  mind.”—  Macbeth. 

* It  is  said  by  Rochcfoucault,  that  “ there  Is  always  some- 
thing in  the  misfortunes  of  men’s  best  friends  not  displeasing 
to  them." 

> [“  It  Is  not  the  temper  and  talents  of  the  poet,  but  the  use 


> [**  It  Is  not  the  temper  and  talents  of  the  poet,  but  the  use 
to  wnlch  he  puts  them,  on  which  his  happiness  or  misery  is 
grounded.  A powerful  and  unbridled  imagined00  i* 


author  and  architect  of  Its  own  disappointments.  Its  fascina- 
tions, its  exaggerated  pictures  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
mental  distress  to  which  they  give  me,  are  the  natural  and 
necessary’ evils  attending  on  that  quick  susceptibility  of  feeling 
and  fancy  incident  to  the  poetical  temperament.  But  tho 
Giver  of  all  talents,  while  he  has  qualified  them  each  with  Its 
separate  and  peculiar  allov,  has  endowod  the  owner  with  the 
power  of  purifying  and  renning  them.  But,  as  If  to  moderate 


the  arrogance  of  genius,  it  is  justly  and  wisely  made  requisite, 
that  he  must  regulate  and  tame  the  fire  of  his  fancy,  and  de- 


scend from  the  heights  to  which  she  exalts  him,  in  order  to 
obtain  eaje  of  mind  and  tranquillity.  The  materials  of  haq>- 
piness,  that  is,  of  such  degree  of  happiness  as  is  consistent  with 
our  present  state,  lie  around  us  in  profusion.  But  the  man  of 


talents  must  stoop  to  gather  them,  otherwise  they  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  society,  for  whose  benefit, 
as  well  as  for  his,  Providence  has  created  them.  There  is  no 


royal  and  no  poetical  path  to  contentment  and  heart ’s.ease : 
that  by  which  they  are  attained  is  open  to  all  classes  ot  rnan- 
kind,  and  lies  within  the  most  limited  range  of  intellect.  To 
narrow  our  wishes  and  desires  within  the  scope  of  our  powers 
of  attainment ; to  consider  our  misfortunes,  how  ever  peculiar 
in  their  character,  as  our  inevitable  share  in  the  patrimony  of 
Adam  ; to  bridle  those  irritable  feelings,  which  ungoveraed 
are  sure  to  become  governors  ; to  shun  that  intensity  of  gall- 
ing and  self-wounding  reflection  which  our  poet  has  so 
forcibly  described  in  his  own  burning  language  : — 

■ - ‘ I have  thought 

Too  long  and  darklv.  till  my  brain  became. 

In  Us  own  eddy,  boiling  and  o’erwrought, 

A whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame  ’ 

to  stoop.  In  short,  to  the  realities  of  life  ; repent  If  we  hati 

offended,  and  pardon  if  we  have  been  trespassed  against  ; tc 
look  on  the  world  less  as  our  foe  than  as  a doubtful  and  capri- 
cious friend,  whose  applause  we  ought  as  far  ns  possible  t< 
deserve,  but  neither  to  court  nor  contemn  — such  seem  th» 
most  obvious  and  certain  means  of  keeping  or  regain lh 4 
mental  tranquillity. 

* Semita  cede 


Tranquilly  per  virtutem  patet  unlca  vlt*.'”  — 

Sib  Walter  Scott. 
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My  daughter  ! with  thy  name  this  song  begun  ; j 
My  daughter ! with  thy  name  thus  much  shall  end ; 

I iet  thee  not, — I hear  thee  not,  — but  none 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee  ; thou  art  the  friend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend  : 

Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  shouldst  behold. 

My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend, 

And  reach  into  thy  heart,  — when  mine  is  cold, — 

A taken  and  a tone,  even  from  thy  father’s  mould. 

CXVL 

To  aid  thy  mind’s  developement.  — to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joys,  — to  sit  and  see 
Almost  thy  very  growth,  — to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  object*,  — wonders  yet  to  thee ! 

To  hoid  thee  lightly  on  a gentle  knee, 

And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a parent’s  kiss, — 

This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me  ; 

Yet  this  was  in  my  nature  : — as  it  is, 

I know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something  like  to  this. 

CXVII. 

Tet,  though  dull  Hate  as  duty  should  be  taught, 

I know  that  thou  wilt  love  me  ; though  my  name 
Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a spell  still  fraught 
With  desolation,  - — and  a broken  claim  : [same, 

Tnough  the  grave  closed  between  us, — ’twere  the 
I know  that  thou  wilt  love  me  ; though  to  drain 
Afy  blood  from  out  thy  being  were  an  aim, 

And  an  attainment,— all  would  be  in  vain,  — 

San  thou  would’st  love  m.\  still  that  more  than  life 
retain. 

CXVIII. 

The  child  of  love,  — though  bom  in  bitterness. 

And  nurtured  in  convulsion.  Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements, — and  thine  no  less. 

As  yet  such  arc  around  thee,  — but  thy  fire 
^ball  be  more  temper’d,  and  thy  hope  far  higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers ! O’er  the  sea 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I now  respire. 

Fain  would  I waft  such  blessing  upon  thee,  [me  l * 
As.  with  a sigh,  I deem  thou  might’st  have  been  to 


etiitof  itjavoltrs  IJilgrimagf. 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH. 


Visto  ho  Toscana,  Lombardia,  Romagna. 

Quel  Monte  che  divide,  e quel  che  serra 
ItaUa.  e uri  mare  e 1*  altro,  che  la  bagru- 

Ar totto,  Satira  ill. 


TO  JOHN  HOBHOUSE,  ESQ.  A M.  F.R.S.  Ac. 

JVw.’ce,  January  2.  ISIS. 

Mr  otaa  IIobhocsz, 

Ami  an  interval  of  eight  years  between  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tirst  and  last  cantos  of  Childe  Harold, 
the  conclusion  of  the  poem  Is  about  to  be  submitted 
I to  the  public.  In  parting  with  so  old  a friend,  it  is 
1 Bymo.  Julr  4.  ISIS.  Dlodati."  — MS.] 


not  extraordinary  that  I should  recur  to  one  still  older 
and  better,  — to  one  who  has  beheld  the  birth  and 
death  of  the  other,  and  to  whom  I am  far  more  in- 
debted for  the  social  advantages  of  an  enlightened 
friendship,  than  — though  not  ungrateful  — I can,  or 
could  be,  to  Childe  Harold,  for  any  public  favour 
reflected  through  the  poem  on  the  poet,  — to  one, 
whom  I have  known  long  and  accompanied  far. 
whom  I have  found  wakeful  over  my  sickness  and 
kind  in  my  sorrow,  glad  in  my  prosperity  and  Arm 
in  my  adversity,  true  in  counsel  and  trusty  in  peril, 
— to  a frtend  often  tried  and  never  found  wanting  ; 
— to  yourself. 

In  so  doing,  I recur  from  fiction  to  truth  ; and  In 
dedicating  to  you,  in  its  complete  or  at  least  concluded 
state,  a poetical  work  which  is  the  longest,  the  most 
thoughtful  and  comprehensive  of  my  compositions,  I 
wish  to  do  honour  to  myself  by  the  record  of  many 
years’  intimacy  with  a man  of  learning,  of  talent,  of 
steadiness,  and  of  honour.  It  Is  not  for  minds  like 
ours  to  give  or  to  receive  flattery  ; yet  the  praises  of 
sincerity  have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  voice  of 
friendship ; and  it  is  not  for  you,  nor  even  for  others, 
but  to  relieve  a heart  which  has  not  elsewhere,  or 
lately,  been  so  much  accustomed  to  the  encounter 
of  good-will  as  to  withstand  the  shock  firmly,  that  I 
thus  attempt  to  commemorate  your  good  qualities, 
or  rather  the  advantages  which  I have  derived  from 
their  exertion.  Even  the  recurrence  of  the  date  of 
this  letter,  the  anniversary  of  the  most  unfortunate 
day  of  my  past  existence,*  but  which  cannot  poison 
my  future  while  I retain  the  resource  of  your  friend- 
ship. and  of  my  own  faculties,  will  henceforth  have  a 
more  agreeable  recollection  for  both,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  remind  us  of  this  my  attempt  to  thank  you  for 
an  indefatigable  regard,  such  as  few  men  have  ex- 
perienced, and  no  one  could  experience  without 
thinking  better  of  his  species  and  of  himself. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  together,  at 
various  periods,  the  countries  of  chivalry,  history, 
and  fable  — Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy ; 
and  what  Athens  and  Constantinople  were  to  us  a 
few  years  ago,  Venice  and  Rome  have  been  more 
recently.  The  poem  also,  or  the  pilgrim,  or  both, 
have  accompanied  me  from  first  to  last ; and  perhaps 
it  may  be  a pardonable  vanity  which  induces  me  to 
reflect  with  complacency  on  a composition  which  in 
some  degree  connects  me  with  the  spot  where  it  was 
produced,  and  the  objects  it  would  fain  describe  ; and 
however  unworthy  it  may  be  deemed  of  those  magical 
and  memorable  abodes,  however  short  it  may  fall  of 
our  distant  conceptions  and  Immediate  impressions, 
yet  as  a mark  of  respect  for  what  is  venerable,  and 
of  feeling  for  what  is  glorious.  It  has  been  to  me  a 
source  of  pleasure  in  the  production,  and  I part  with 
it  with  a kind  of  regret,  which  I hardly  suspected  that 
events  could  have  left  me  for  imaginary  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto,  there 
will  be  found  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  that  little  slightly,  if  at  all,  separated 
from  the  author  speaking  in  his  own  person.  The 
fact  is,  that  I had  become  weary  of  drawing  a line 
which  every  one  seemed  determined  not  to  perceive : 
like  the  Chinese  in  Goldsmith’s  “ Citizen  of  the 
World,”  whom  nobody  would  believe  to  be  a Chinese, 
It  was  in  vain  that  I asserted,  and  imagined  that  I 
had  drawn,  a distinction  between  the  author  and  the 

* His  marriage. 
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pilgrim ; and  the  very  anxiety  to  preserve  this  dif- 
ference, and  disappointment  at  finding  it  unavailing, 
so  far  crushed  my  efforts  in  the  composition,  that  I 
determined  to  abandon  it  altogether  — and  have  done 
so.  The  opinions  which  have  been,  or  may  be, 
formed  on  that  subject  are  note  a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence ; the  work  is  to  depend  on  itself,  and  not  on  the 
writer ; and  the  author  who  has  no  resources  in  his 
own  mind  beyond  the  reputation,  transient  or  per- 
manent, which  is  to  arise  from  his  literary  efforts, 
deserves  the  fate  of  authors. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  canto  it  was  ray 
intention,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes,  to  have 
touched  upon  the  present  state  of  Italian  literature, 
and  perhaps  of  manners.  But  the  text,  within  the 
limits  I proposed,  I soon  found  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
labyrinth  of  external  objects,  and  the  consequent  reflec- 
tions ; and  for  the  whole  of  the  notes,  excepting  a few 
of  the  shortest,  I am  indebted  to  yourself,  and  these 
were  necessarily  limited  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text. 

It  is  also  a delicate,  and  no  very  grateful  ta«k,  to 
dissert  upon  the  literature  and  manners  of  a nation  so 
dissimilar ; and  requires  an  attention  and  impartiality 
which  would  induce  us  — though  perhaps  no  inat- 
tentive observers,  nor  ignorant  of  the  language  or 
customs  of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  have  recently 
abode — to  distrust,  or  at  least  defer  our  judgment, 
and  more  narrowly  examine  our  information.  The 
state  of  literary,  as  well  as  political  party,  appears  to 
run,  or  to  have  run,  so  high,  that  for  a stranger  to 
steer  impartially  between  them  is  next  to  imi>ossible. 
It  may  be  enough,  then,  at  least  for  my  purpose,  to 
quote  from  their  own  beautifql  language  — Mi 
pare  che  in  un  paese  tutto  poctico,  che  vanta  la  lin- 
gua la  plii  nobile  cd  imierae  la  pii i dolce,  tutte  turn* 
le  vie  diverse  si  possono  tentare,  e che  sinche  la 
patria  dl  Alfleri  e di  Monti  non  ha  perduto  1*  antico 
valore,  in  tutte  essa  dovrebbe  essere  la  prima."  Italy 
has  great  names  still  — Canova,  Monti,  Ugo  Foscolo, 
Pindemonte,  Visconti,  Morclli,  Cicognara,  Albrizzi, 
Mczzophanti.  Mai.  Mustoxidi,  Aglietti,  and  Vacca, 
will  secure  to  the  present  generation  an  honourable 
place  in  most  of  the  departments  of  Art,  Science, 
and  Belles  Lettres ; and  in  some  the  very  highest  — 
Europe — the  World — has  but  one  Canova. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Alfleri.  that  “ La 
pianta  uomo  nasce  pii  robusta  in  Italia  che  in  qua- 
lunque  altra  terra  — e che  gU  stessi  atroci  dclitti  che 
vi  si  commettono  ne  sono  una  prova.”  Without  sub- 
scribing to  the  latter  part  of  his  proposition,  a dan- 
gerous doctrine,  the  truth  of  which  may  be  disputed 
on  better  grounds,  namely,  that  the  Italians  are  in  no 
respect  more  ferocious  than  their  neighbours,  that 
man  must  be  wilfully  blind,  or  ignorantly  heedless, 
who  Is  not  struck  with  the  extraordinary  capacity  of 
this  people,  or,  if  such  a word  be  admissible,  their 
capabilities,  the  facility  of  their  acquisitions,  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  conceptions,  the  fire  of  their  genius, 
their  sense  of  beauty,  and,  amidst  all  the  disadvantages 
of  repeated  revolutions,  the  desolation  of  battles,  and 
the  despair  of  ages,  their  still  unquenched  “ longing 
after  immortality,”  — the  immortality  of  independ- 
ence. Ami  when  we  ourselves,  in  riding  round 
the  walk  of  Rome,  heard  the  simple  lament  of  the 


| labourers'  chorus,  “ Roma ! Roma  ! Roma  ! Rottu 
non  c piil  come  era  prima,”  it  was  difficult  not  to 
contrast  this  melancholy  dirge  with  the  bacchanal 
roar  of  the  songs  of  exultation  still  yelled  from  the 
London  taverns,  over  the  carnage  of  Mont  St.  Jean, 
and  the  betrayal  of  Genoa,  of  Italy,  of  France,  and 
of  the  world,  by  men  whose  conduct  you  yourweif 
have  exposed  in  a work  worthy  of  the  better  days  of 
our  history.  For  me, — 

**  Non  movero  nal  cord* 

O* c la  turba  di  sue  fiance  a»tortl».” 

What  Italy  has  gained  by  the  late  transfer  of  na- 
tions. it  were  useless  for  Englishmen  to  inquire,  till 
it  becomes  ascertained  that  England  has  acquired 
something  more  than  a permanent  army  and  a sus- 
pended Habeas  Corpus ; it  is  enough  for  them  to  look 
at  home.  For  what  they  have  done  abroad,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  South,  *•  Verily  they  trill  have  their  re- 
ward," and  at  no  very  distant  period. 

Wishing  you.  my  dear  Hobhouse,  a sab*  and  agree- 
able return  to  that  country  whose  real  welfare  can  be 
dearer  to  none  than  to  yourself,  I dedicate  to  you  this 
poem  in  its  completed  state ; and  repeat  once  nH*re 
1 how  truly  I am  ever. 

Your  obliged 

And  affectionate  friend, 

BYRON. 


t stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 1 
A palace  and  a prison  on  each  hand  : 

I saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structure*  ri«e 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand  : 

A thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me.  and  a dying  Glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles  [tile* 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred 


She  looks  a sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean,  * 

Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  air}'  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 

A ruler  of  the  waters  ami  their  powers 
And  such  she  was ; — her  daughters  had  their  dowwt 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  Ea*t 
Pour'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  shower*. 

In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarch?  partook,  and  deem’d  their  dignity  increased. 


In  Venice  Tasso’s  echoes  are  no  more,* 

And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier  ; 

Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore. 

And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 
Those  days  arc  gone  — but  Beauty  still  & here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade — but  Nature  doth  not  die. 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear. 

The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity’. 

The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy  ' 


-ee  Appendix.  '*  Historical  Note*,  No.  i.  . | tnrritsm  trilurts  imagine*  medio  Occ&no  figuratam  se 

* Sabcllicu*.  describing  the  appearance  of  Venice,  has  made  ituplcere." 

me  of  the  above  image,  which  would  not  be  poetical  were  it  i . .i#  ,,  ... ....  ..  ...  „ 
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TV. 

But  unto  us  she  hath  a spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogeless  city’s  vanish’d  sway  ; 

Outs  is  a trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto ; Shylock  and  the  Moor, 

And  Pierre,  can  not  be  swept  or  worn  away  — 

The  kerFtones  of  the  arch  ! though  all  were  o'er, 
For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 

| The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 

1 Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  In  us  a brighter  ray 
1 And  more  beloved  existence  : that  which  Fate 
PruhiMts  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied. 

Fust  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate ; 

Witrring  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have  died, 

I And  with  a fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 

VI. 

Such  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age, 

The  first  from  Hope,  the  last  from  Vacancy ; 

And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a page. 

And.  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine  eye : 
let  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outshines  our  fairy-land  ; in  shape  and  hues 
. Mate  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky, 

And  the  strange  constellations  which  the  Muse 
O'er  her  wild  universe  is  skilfUl  to  diffuse : 

II  VH. 

I aw  or  dream  d of  such,— but  let  them  go, — 
They  came  like  truth,  and  disappear’d  like  dreams ; 
And  whatsoe’er  they  were — are  now  but  so : 

1 could  replace  them  if  I would  ; still  teems 
My  mind  with  many  a form  which  aptly  seems 
Such  as  I sought  for,  and  at  moments  found ; 

Let  these  too  go  — for  waking  Reason  deems 
Such  over- weening  phantasies  unsound. 

And  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  surround. 

vra. 

I've  taught  me  other  tongues  — and  in  strange  eyes 
Have  made  me  not  a stranger ; to  the  mind 
Which  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise ; 

Nor  is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  And 
A country  with — ay,  or  without  mankind ; 

Trt  was  I bom  where  men  are  proud  to  be,  — 

Net  without  cause  ; and  should  I leave  behind 
Tht  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free, 

And  seek  me  out  a home  by  a remoter  sea, 

IX. 

Perhaps  I loved  it  well : and  should  I lay 
My  ashes  in  a soil  which  is  not  mine. 

My  spirit  shall  resume  it  — if  we  may 
Fnbodied  choose  a sanctuary.  I twine 
My  hopes  of  being  remember'd  in  my  line 

I With  my  land’s  language : If  too  fond  and  far 
These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline, — 

If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are, 

' Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion  bar 

1 The  iruwer  of  the  mother  of  Brasilia*,  the  Lacedemonian 

to  the  itr  angers  who  praUed  the  memory  of  her  *on. 

* *. *<  See  Appendix,  ••  Hiitorical  Note*,"  No*,  ill.  iv. 

v.  n. 


My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honour'd  by  the  nations  — let  it  be  — 

And  light  the  laurels  on  a loftier  head  ! 

And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me  — 

44  Sparta  hath  many  a worthier  son  than  he.” » 
Meantime  I seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 

The  thorns  which  I have  reap’d  are  of  the  tree 
I planted,  — they  have  tom  me,  — and  I bleed  : 

I should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from 
such  a seed. 

XI. 

The  spouselcss  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord ; 

And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renew’d, 

The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  ur.restored. 

Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood  ! 

St.  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  where  he  stood  * 

Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  wither’d  power, 

Over  the  proud  Place  where  an  Emperor  sued. 
And  monarchs  gazed  and  envied  in  the  hour 
When  Venice  was  a queen  with  an  unequall'd  dower. 

XII. 

The  Suablan  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian  reigns  — » 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt ; 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities ; nations  melt 
From  power’s  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a while,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwine  loosen '<1  from  the  mountain’s  belt ; 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  !1 * * 4 
Th’  octogenarian  chief.  Byzantium’s  conquering  foe. 

XIII. 

Before  St  Mark  still  glow  his  gteeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun  ; 

But  is  not  Doria’s  menace  come  to  pass  ? 4 
Arc  they  not  bridled  9 — Venice,  lost  and  wen, 

Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done. 
Sinks,  like  a sea- weed.  Into  whence  she  rose  ! 
Better  be  whelm’d  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun, 
Even  In  destruction’s  depth,  her  foreign  foes. 

From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous  repose. 

XIV. 

In  youth  she  was  all  glory. — a new  Tyre  ; 

Her  very  by- word  sprung  from  victory. 

The  “ Planter  of  the  Lion*,”  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o’er  subject  earth  and  sea; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free. 

And  Europe’s  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite ; 
Witness  Troy’s  rival,  Candia  ! Vouch  it.  ye 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanto's  fight ! 

For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight. 

XV. 

Statues  of  glass — all  shiver’d  — the  long  file 
Of  her  dead.  Doges  are  declined  to  dust ; 

But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pile 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust ; 
Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust. 
Have  yielded  to  the  stranger  : empty  halls. 

Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  Inthrals, 7 
Have  flung  a desolate  cloud  o’er  Venice'  lovely  walls. 

That  1*.  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  standard  of  the  re- 
public, which  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Pantaloon  — Plantar 
leone,  Panuleon,  Pantaloon. 

• See  Appendix, 44  Hiitorical  Note*,4'  Ko.  Til. 
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XVI. 

When  Athens’  armies  fell  at  Syracuse. 

And  fetter’d  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 
Redemption  rose  up  In  the  Attic  Muse, » 

Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar : 

See  ! as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  overmaster'd  victor  stops,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands  — his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  from  its  belt  — he  rends  his  captive’s  chains. 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his 
strains. 

XVII. 

Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine, 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot. 

Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  disine. 

Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  tics  thee  to  thy  tyrants  ; and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations,  — most  of  all, 

Albion  1 to  thee : the  Ocean  queen  should  not 
Abandon  Ocean’s  children ; in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery  wall. 

XVHL 

I loved  her  from  my  boyhood ; she  to  me 
Was  as  a fairy  city  of  the  heart, 

Rising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea. 

Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart ; 

And  Otway,  Radcliffe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare’s  art,1* 
Had  stamp'd  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so, 
Although  I found  her  thus,  we  did  not  part. 
Perchance  even  dearer  In  her  day  of  woe. 

Than  when  she  was  a boast,  a marvel,  and  a show. 

XIX. 

I can  repeople  with  the  past — and  of 
The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought. 

And  meditation  chasten'd  down,  enough  ; 

And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I hoped  or  sought ; 
And  of  the  happiest  moments  which  were  wrought 
Within  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 
From  thee,  fair  Venice ! have  their  colours  caught : 
There  are  some  feelings  Time  cannot  benumb, 

Nor  Torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now  be  cold  and 
dumb. 

XX. 

But  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen  grow  * 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  shelter’d  rocks. 

Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  nought  below 
Of  soil  supports  them  'gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
Of  eddying  storms ; yet  springs  the  trunk,  and  mocks 
The  howling  tempest,  till  Its  height  and  frame 
Are  worthy  of  the  mountains  from  whose  blocks 
Of  bleak,  gray  granite  into  life  it  came. 

And  grew  u giant  tree ; — the  mind  may  grow  the  same. 

XXI. 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms : mute 
The  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load, 

And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence,  — not  bestow’d 

1 The  story  la  told  In  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Niciaa. 

* Venice  rrnmed ; Mysteries  of  Udolpho:  the  Ghost- 
Seer.  or  Armenian  ; the  Merchant  of  Venice:  Othello. 

* Tttnnen  ti  the  plural  of  terms , a species  of  fir  peculiar  to 
the  Alps,  which  only  thrives  in  very  rocky  parts,  where 
scarcely  soil  sufficient  for  its  nourishment  can  be  found.  On 
these  spots  It  grows  to  a greater  height  than  any  other 
roountJun  tree. 


In  vain  should  such  example  be ; if  they. 

Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood. 

Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear, — It  is  but  for  a day. 

XX IL 

All  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  Ls  destroy’d. 

Even  by  the  sufferer ; and,  in  each  event. 

Ends  ; — Some,  with  hope  replenish'd  and  rebuoy’d, 
Return  to  whence  they  came — with  like  intent. 
And  weave  their  web  again  ; some,  bow’d  and  bent 
Wax  gray  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their  time. 

And  perish  with  the  reed  on  which  they  leant ; 
Some  seek  devotion,  toll,  war,  good  or  crime. 
According  as  their  souls  were  form’d  to  sink  or  climb. 

XXIH. 

But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 
There  comes  a token  like  a scorpion’s  sting. 

Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  Imbued ; 

And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fiiiw 
Aside  for  ever  : it  may  be  a sound  — 

A tone  of  musk — summer's  eve— or  spring  — 

A flower — the  wind  — the  ocean — which  shill 
wound,  [bound;  I 

Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  dark!.' 

XXIV. 

And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind. 

But  feel  the  shock  renew’d,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind, 
Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesign'd, 

When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind. 

The  cold — the  changed  — perchance  the  dead  — 
anew,  [how  few  1 I 

The  mourn’d,  the  loved,  the  lost  — too  many  !— yet 

XXV. 

But  my  soul  wanders  ; I demand  it  back 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A ruin  amidst  ruins  ; there  to  track 
Fall’n  stales  and  buried  greatness,  o’er  a land 
Which  teas  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command. 

And  is  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mould  of  Nature’s  heavenly  hand. 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free. 

The  beautiful,  the  brave — the  lords  of  earth  and  sea, 

XXVI. 

The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Rome  ! 
And  even  since,  and  now.  fair  Italy ! 

Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  bomr 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  * can  decree  , 

Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  ? 

Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes’  fertility » 

Thy  wreck  a glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  can  not  be  defaced. 

* [The  whole  of  this  canto  l»  rich  in  description  of  Nature. 
The  love  of  Nature  now  appears  a*  a distinct  passion  in  Lori 
Byron'*  mind.  It  it  a love  that  does  not  re*t  In  beholding, 
nor  Is  satisfied  with  describing,  what  ls  before  hltn.  It  has  * 
power  and  being,  blending  itself  with  the  poet's  very  life 
Though  Lord  Byron  had.  with  his  real  eye*,  perhaps,  see® 
more  of  Nature  than  ever  was  before  permitted  to  any  great 
poet,  yet  ho  never  before  seemed  to  open  hb  whole  hewn  to 
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XXVII. 

The  moon  i*  up,  and  yet  it  Is  not  night  — 

Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her  — a sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli’s  mountains  ; Heaven  Is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be, — 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, — 

Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity ; 

WThilc,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian’s  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air  — an  island  of  the 
blest ! 1 

XXV  UL 

A single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven  ; but  still  1 
Ton  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Soil’d  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rba-tian  hill. 

As  Day  and  Night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaim’d  her  order  : — gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  Instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a new-born  rose. 

Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd  within  it 
glows, 

XXIX. 

Fill'd  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afar, 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters  ; all  Its  hues, 

From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 

Their  magical  variety  diffuse  : 

And  now  they  change  ; a paler  shadow  strews 
It*  mantle  o'er  the  mountains  ; parting  day 
Din  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 

The  last  still  loveliest,  till  — ’t  is  gone  — and  all  It  gray. 


r 


XXX. 

There  is  a tomb  in  Arqua  ; — rear’d  in  air, 

Pillar'd  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura’s  lover  : here  repair 
Many  familiar  vith  his  well-sung  woes, 

The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.  He  arose 
To  raise  a language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
From  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes  : 

Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady’s  name  2 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  fame. 

XXXI. 

They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  where  he  died ; 1 
The  mountain- *village  where  bU  latter  days 
Went  down  the  vale  of  years ; and ’t  is  their  pride  — 
.in  honest  pride  — and  let  it  be  their  praise, 

To  offer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre  ; both  plain 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A fading  more  accordant  with  his  strain 
Than  if  a pyramid  form'd  his  monumental  fane. 


Lv  genial  impulses.  But  in  this  he  is  changed  ; and  in  ihU 
.»f  rhitdc  Harold,  he  will  stand  a coinnorunn  with  the 
■«*  descriptive  poets,  ia  this  age  of  de{cnptivo  poetry.— 
WlLSon.J 

1 Tbe  above  description  may  *cem  fantastical  or  exagger. 
««d  to  those  who  have  never  seen  an  Oriental  or  an  Italian 
rt T,  yet  it  i»  hut  a literal  and  hardly  sufficient  delineation  of 
*a  August  evening  (the  eighteenth},  as  contemplated  in  one 
cf  many  ride*  along  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  near  La  Mira. 

*,  * See  Appendix,  “ Historical  Notes, " Nos.  vui.  and 

4 [*•  Half  war  up 

He  built  his  house,  whence  as  by  stealth  he  caught. 
Among  the  hills,  a glimpse  of  busy  life 
That  soothed,  not  stirred.**  — Hutji.ru.  j 

' The  struggle  is  to  the  full  a*  likely  to  be  with  demons  as 
with  our  better  thought*.  Satan  chose  the  wilderness  for 


XXXII.  N 

And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt4 
Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems  made 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  felt, 

And  sought  a refuge  from  their  hopes  decay'd 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a green  hill's  shade, 

Which  shows  a distant  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  display’d. 

For  they  can  lure  no  further  ; and  the  ray 
Of  a bright  sun  can  make  sufficient  holiday, 

XXXIII. 

Developing  the  mountains,  leaves,  and  flowers. 

And  shining  in  the  brawling  brook,  where- by. 

Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours 
With  a calm  languor,  w hich,  though  to  the  eye 
Idlessc  it  seem,  liath  its  morality. 

If  from  society  we  learn  to  live, 

’T  is  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die  ; 

It  hath  no  flatterers  ; vanity  can  give 
No  hollow  aid ; alone  — man  with  hi»  God  must  strive : 

XXXIV. 

Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons,  who  Impair  » 

The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  their  prey 
In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day. 

And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay. 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a doom 
Which  Is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away  ; 

Making  the  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a tomb, 

The  tomb  a hell,  and  hell  itself  a murkier  gloom. 

XXXV. 

Ferrara*  ! in  thy  wide  and  grass-grown  >\retU, 
Whose  symmetry  was  not  for  solitude. 

There  seems  as ’t  were  a curse  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
Of  Este,  which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yore 
Patron  or  tyrant  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  impcll'd,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wTeath  which  Dante’s  brow  alone  had  worn  before. 

XXXVI. 

And  Tasso  Is  their  glory  and  their  shame, 
llark  to  his  strain  f^uid  then  survey  his  cell ! 

And  see  how  dearly  earn’d  Torquato's  fame. 

And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell  : 

The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  Insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  hail  plunged  it  Glory  without  end 
Scatter’d  tbe  clouds  away — and  on  that  name  attend 

the  temptation  of  our  Saviour.  Anil  our  urnitflhl  John 
Locke  preferred  the  premise  of  a child  to  complete  solitude 
* [In  April,  IHI7,  Lord  Byron  visited  Ferrara,  went  over 
the  raatle,  cell.  &c.,  and  wrote,  a few  day*  alter,  the  Lament 
of  Tasso. — **  One  of  the  Fcrrare»e  asked  me,”  he  says,  in  a 
letter  to  a friend,  “if  I knew  * Lord  Bvron,*  an  acquaintance 
of  his.  noir  at  Naples.  I told  him ‘ No  I*  which  was  true 
both  ways,  for  1 knew  not  the  impustor  ; and,  in  the  other, 
no  one  knows  himself.  He  stared,  when  told  that  I was  the 
real  Simon  Pure.  Another  asked  me.  If  I had  not  translated 
Tasso.  You  sec  what  Fame  is  ! how  arruratc  ! how  bound- 
less ! I don't  know  how  others  feel,  but  1 am  always  the 
lighter  and  the  better  looked  on  when  I have  got  rid  of  mine. 

It  alt*  on  me  like  armour  or.  the  Ixtrd  Mayor's  champion  , 
and  I g<*  rid  of  all  the  husk  of  literature,  and  the  attendant 
babble,  by  Answering  that  1 had  not  translat'd  Tasso,  but  a 
namesake  had  : and,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  I looked  so 
little  like  a poet,  that  everv  l>ody  believed  me.”] 
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XXXY1L 

The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time  ; while  thine 
Would  nit  in  its  oblivion  — in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing ; but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn  — 
Alfonso  ! how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee  ! if  in  another  station  bom, 

Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to  mourn : 

XXXVHL 

Thou  ' form’d  to  eat,  and  be  despised,  and  die. 
Even  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  that  thou 
Hadst  a more  splendid  trough  and  wider  sty : 

He  ! with  a glory  round  hb  furrow’d  brow, 

Widt  h emanated  then,  and  dazzles  now. 

In  face  of  all  hb  foes,  the  Cruscan  quire. 

And  Boileau,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow  • 

No  strain  which  shamed  hb  country’s  creaking  lyre. 
That  whetstone  of  the  teeth  — monotony  in  wire ! 

XXXIX. 

Peace  to  Torquato’s  injured  shade  ! *t  was  his 
In  life  and  death  to  be  the  mark  where  Wrong 
Aim'd  with  her  poison'd  arrows ; but  to  miss. 

Oh,  victor  unsurpass’d  in  modem  song ! 

Each  year  brings  forth  its  millions  ; but  how  long 
The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  on. 

And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countless  throng 
Compose  a mind  like  thine  ? though  all  in  one 
Condensed  their  scatter’d  rays,  they  would  not  form  a 
sun. 

XL. 

Great  as  thou  art,  yet  paraUel’d  by  those. 

Thy  countrymen,  before  thee  bora  to  shine. 

The  Bards  of  Hell  and  Chivalry  : first  rose 
The  Tuscan  father’s  comedy  divine  ; 

Then,  not  unequal  to  the  Florentine. 

The  southern  Scott a,  the  minstrel  who  call'd  forth 
A new  creation  with  hb  magic  line. 

And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  North, 5 
Sang  ladye-lovc  and  war,  romance  and  knightly  worth. 

XLI. 

The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto’s  bust4 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel’s  i^imic’d  leaves  ; 

Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust. 

For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weaves 

> Sec  Appendix.  “ Ilntnrical  Note*,"  No  x 
3 [“*  Scott."  say*  Lord  Bjron,  in  hi*  MS  Diary,  for  1WI, 
**  i»  certainly*  the  most  wonderful  writer  of  the  day.  Ilia 
n >reU  are  a new  literature  in  themselves,  and  hit  ptWtry  a* 
- "od  as  any  — If  not  better  (only  on  an  errourom  system), — 
id  only  ceased  to  be  so  popular,  because  the  vulgar  were 
'•  ed  of  hearing  ‘Aristides  called  the  Just.’  and  Scott  the 
11  •*:,  and  ostracised  him.  I kimw  no  reading  to  which  I fall 
•’  th  such  alacrity  as  a work  of  his  I love  him,  too.  for  his 
•nanliness  of  character,  for  the  extreme  pleasantness  of  his 
'■  mversatlon,  and  hi*  good-nature  towards  myself  personally. 
May, ne  prosper  ! for  he  deserves  it”  In  a letter,  written  to 
Sir  Walter,  from  Pisa,  In  1**2.  he  say*—  - I owe  to  you  far 
r.  ;ha->  the  u*ual  obligation  for  tlu-  courtesies  of  literature 
•««  I common  friendship ; for  you  went  out  of  your  wav,  in 
1 -'7.  to  do  tn«*  a service,  when  it  required  not  merely  lund- 
» ’ *.  but  courage,  to  do  to  ; to  have  been  recorded  by  you  in 
in.  h a manner,  would  have  Iteen  a proud  memorial’  at  any 
rime  . but  at  such  a time,  when  ‘ AH  the  world  and  hi*  wife!* 
as  the  urovrrh  goes,  were  trying  to  trample  unon  me,  was 
something  still  higher  to  my  self-esteem.  llod  it  been  a 
common  criticism,  however  eloquent  or  panegyrical,  I should 
have  felt  pleaded  and  grateful,  but  not  tn  the  extent  which 
the  extraordinary  g jod-heartednen  of  the  whole  proceeding 
must  induce  in  any  miud  capable  of  such  scmatlutu  ”j 


Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves,  * 

And  the  fake  semblance  but  disgraced  hb  brow ; 
Yet  still,  if  fondly  Superstition  grieves. 

Know,  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below* 
Whate’er  It  strikes  ; — yon  head  b doubly  sacred  now. 

XLII. 

Italia  ! ob  Italia  ! thou  who  hast 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 
A funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past. 

On  thy  sweet  brow  b sorrow  plough'd  by  shame. 
And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 

Oh,  God  ! that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
Less  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  couldst  claim 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who  press 
I To  shed  thy  blood,  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy  distress ; 

XLUL 

i Then  might'st  thou  more  appal ; or,  less  desired. 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
For  thy  destructive  charms  ; then,  still  un tired. 
Would  not  be  seen  the  armed  torrents  pour’d 
Down  the  deep  Alps  ; nor  would  the  hostile  horde 
Of  many-nation’il  spoilers  from  the  Po 
Quaff  blood  and  water  ; nor  the  stranger’*  sworxl 
Be  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 

Victor  or  vanquish’d,  thou  the  slave  of  friend  or  foe- 7 

XLIV. 

Wandering  in  youth,  I traced  the  path  of  him,* 
The  Roman  friend  of  Rome’s  least-mortal  mind. 
The  friend  of  Tully  : as  my  bark  did  skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a fanning  wind. 

Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
.T.gina  lay,  Pireus  on  the  right. 

And  Corinth  on  the  left ; I lay  reclined 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
In  ruin,  even  as  he  had  seen  the  desolate  sight ; 

XLV. 

For  Time  hath  not  rebuilt  them,  but  uprvar’d 
Barbaric  dwellings  on  their  shatter’d  site, 

Which  only  make  more  mourn'd  and  more  endear’d 
The  few  last  rays  of  their  far-scatter'd  light. 

And  the  crush’d  relics  of  their  vanish’d  raight- 
The  Roman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age, 

These  sepulchres  of  cities,  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  hb  yet  surviving  page 
The  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such  pilgrimage. 

5 [“  ! do  not  know  whether  Srott  will  like  It,  but  I have 
• ailed  him  * the  Ariosto  of  the  North*  In  my  text.  If  In- 
should  n«>t,  saj  *o  in  tunc." — Lord  Byron  to  Hr.  Af urrov. 
Aug  1SI7.] 

«,  *,  * See  Appendix,  “ Historical  Note*. " Sot.  XJ.  xtt. 
xtu. 

r The  two  stanzas  xlil.  and  xlliL  are.  with  the  exception  of 
a line  or  two,  a translation  of  the  famous  sonnet  of  FlUcaja  : 
— **  Italia,  Italia,  O tu  cui  fro  la  snrte  ! *' 

" The  celebrated  letter  of  Servius  Stllpirius  to  Cicero,  oo 
the  death  of  hi*  daughter,  describe*  as  it  then  was,  and  now 
i«.  a path  which  I often  traced  In  Greece,  both  by  sea  and 
land.  In  different  Journey*  and  voyage*  “ On  my  return  from 
Asia,  as  I was  sailing  from  .Egdiui  inward*  Mrgara.  I twjras 
to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  the  countries  around  «**  : 
.Egtna  was  behind.  Mepura  before  me;  I'lnrus  on  the  right. 
Corinth  on  the  left  : all  which  town*,  once  famous  and 
flourishing,  now  lie  overturned  and  buried  in  their  ruins. 
Vpon  tliis  right,  I could  not  but  think  presently  within  my- 
self, Alas  ! how  do  we  poor  mortals  fret  and  vex  oursrivw*  If 
any  of  our  friends  happen  to  die  or  be  killed,  whose  Hfe  is  yet 
so  short,  when  the  carcasses  of  so  many  noble  citie*  lie  here 
exposed  before  roc  in  one  view.” — So#  Muidietun’s  Cicerc. 
vol  ii.  p.  371. 
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XLYL 

That  page  is  now  before  me,  and  on  mine 
j | Hit  country's  ruin  added  to  the  mass 

Of  perish’d  states  he  mourn'd  in  their  decline, 

And  I In  desolation : all  that  was 
Of  then  destruction  is ; and  now,  alas ! 

Rome  — Rome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm, 

In  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and  we  paa> 

I The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form,  * 

Wrecks  of  another  world,  whose  ashes  still  are  warm. 


iLm 

Tct,  Italy  : through  ever>'  other  land  [side ; 
j Thy  wrongs  should  ring,  and  shall,  from  side  to 
Mother  of  Arts  ! as  once  of  arms  ; thy  hand 
Was  then  our  guardian,  and  Is  still  our  guide  ; 
i Parent  of  our  Religion  ! whom  the  wiilc 

Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven  ! 
Europe,  repentant  of  her  parricide, 

Shall  yet  redeem  thee,  and,  all  backward  driven, 
loO  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  forgiven. 


XLVIIL 

Bat  Amo  wins  us  to  the  fair  white  walls. 

Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 

I A softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 

I*  Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 

Her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leaps 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 

Akog  the  banka  where  smiling  Amo  sweeps 
W»  modem  Luxury  of  Commerce  bom, 

Ami  buried  Learning  rose,  redeem'd  to  a new  mom. 

XLIX. 

There,  too,  the  Ooddess  loves  in  stone,  and  tills  * 
The  air  around  with  beauty  ; we  inhale 
Tee  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instils 
Ptft  of  its  immortality  ; the  veil 
Of  beaven  is  half  undrawn  ; within  the  pale 

It  it  Poyyfo,  who,  looking  from  the  Capitoline  hill  upon 
‘ vd  Rrmif.  breaks  forth  in  the  exclamation,  - Ut  nunc 

I I >*ai  tkturv  nudaia,  prostrata  jacct,  Untar  gigantci  cadaveri; 

*que  undique  excsl.” 

* See  Appendix,  “ Historical  Notes,”  No.  xiv. 

* In  1117,  Lord  Brron  visited  Florence,  on  his  way  to 

• 1 remained,*'  he  says,  **  but  a day : however,  I went 
t-  la  two  galleries,  from  which  one  returns  druni  with 
The  Venus  i*  more  for  admiration  than  love  ; but 
ire  sculpture  and  painting,  which,  for  the  first  time,  at 
i ; are  me  an  iiiea  of  what  reople  mean  by  their  rant  about 
t*o  most  artificial  of  the  arts.  What  struck  me  most 
'*%  the  mistress  of  Raphael,  a portrait;  the  mil.  5 of 
J a portrait ; a Venus  of  Titian  in  the  Medici  Gallery  ; 
v«ms ; Canova's  Venus,  also,  in  the  other  gallery : 
l * :'*A  mistress  is  also  In  the  other  gallery  (that  is.  In  the 
Palace  gallery)  ; the  Parra*  of  Michael  Angelo,  a pic- 

1‘**5  *>i  the  Antmous,  the  Alexander,  ami  one  or  two  not 
s*tt  decent  groups  in  marble;  the  Genius  of  Death,  a sleep- 
i ‘ ftfwe,  bx.  Kc  I also  went  to  the  Medici  chapel.  Fine 
> ipery  la  great  slabs  of  various  expensive  stones,  to  comrno- 
r *fte  fifty  rotten  and  forgotten  carcasses.  It  is  unfinished, 

1^  *-,u  remain  so.”  We  find  the  following  note  of  a second 
i to  the  galleries  in  lflSl,  accompanied  by  the  author  of 
cue  Pleasure*  of  Memory:” — " My  former  impressions 
* see  roi  firmcti ; but  there  were  too  many  visitors  to  allow 
z*  to  Jett  any  thing  properly.  When  we  were  (about  thirty 
J*  'Wtyj  all  stuffed  into  the  cabinet  of  gems  ami  knick- 
*■  ^Aeries,  in  » corner  of  one  of  the  galleries.  1 told  Rogers 
i tr-ac  * tt  felt  like  being  in  the  watch-house.*  1 heard  one  bold 
declare  to  the  woman  on  his  arm.  looking  at  the  Venus 
•'  Titian,  ’Well,  now.  that  U really  very  fine  Indeed!’  — 
wbich,  like  that  of  the  landlord  in  Joseph 
i>wws,  oo  ‘the  certainty  of  death,’  was  (as  the  landlord’s 
»tfe  observed)  ‘extremely  true.’  In  the  l'ltti  Palace.  I did 
**  °®U  Goldsmith's  prescription  for  a connoisseur,  vu.  • that 


We  ?tand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold  [fail ; 
What  Mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  would 
And  to  the  fond  Idolaters  of  old 
Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a soul  could  mould  : 

L. 

We  gue  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
Dazzled  anil  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart1 
Reels  with  its  fulness;  there  — for  ever  there — 
Chain’d  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 

We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart. 

Away  ! — there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  precise, 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart. 

Where  Pedantry  gulls  Folly  — we  have  eyes  : 

Blood  — pulse  — and  breast,  confirm  the  Dardan 
Shepherd's  prize. 

LL 

A ppcar'dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise? 

Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anehises  ? or, 

In  all  thy  perfect  goUdej>~$hip,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquish’d  Lord  of  War  ? 

And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a star. 

Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn, 

Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  !«  while  thy  lips  are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  bum. 

Shower’d  on  bis  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from  an 
urn?  » 

LII. 

Glowing,  and  circumfused  in  speechless  love, 

Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve, 

The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man’s  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest  ;T>ut  the  weight 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us  ; — let  it  go  ! 

We  can  recall  such  visions,  and  create,  [grow 
From  what  has  been,  or  might  be,  things  which 
Into  thy  statue's  form,  and  look  like  gods  below. 

the  pictures  would  have  l*ei*n  better  If  the  paiuter  had  taken 
more  pains,  oml  to  praUc  the  work*  of  Peter  Perugino.’  ”J 

4 Qffat>fA4*{  irnmt. 

“ Alquc  oeuloi  pascat  uterque  »uo*.”  — Ovid.  Amor . lib.  U. 

1 [The  delight  with  which  the  pilgrim  contemplate*  the 
ancient  Greek  statues  at  Florence,  and  afterward*  at  Rome, 
is  such  a*  might  have  been  expected  from  any  great  poet, 
whose  youthful  mind  had,  like  his,  been  imbued  with  those 
classical  ideas  and  association*  which  afford  so  many  source* 
of  pleasure,  through  every  period  of  life.  He  has  gazed  upon 
these  masterpieces  of  art  with  a more  susceptible,  and,  in  spite 
or  his  disavowal,  with  a more  learned  eye,  than  can  be  traced 
In  the  cffUsions  of  any  poet  w ho  hail  previously  expressed,  in 
any  formal  inauner,  his  admiration  of  their  beauty.  It  may 
appear  fanciful  to  say  so ; — but  we  think  the  genius  of  Byron 
i».  more  than  that  of  any  other  modern  poet,  akin  to  that 
peculiar  genius  which  mom  to  have  been  diffused  among  ail 
the  poets  and  artist*  of  ancient  Greece ; and  In  whose  spirit, 
above  all  its  other  wonders,  the  great  apedmcn*  of  sculpture 
*erm  to  have  been  conceived  and  executed.  His  creations, 
wlu  thcr  ol  beauty  or  of  strength,  arc  all  single  creations.  He 
require*  no  grouping  to  give  efl.-ct  to  hi*  favourites,  or  to  tell 
his  story  Ills  heroines  are  solitary  symbols  of  loveliness, 
which  r .’-quire  no  foil ; his  heroes  stand  alone  as  upon  marble 
pedestals,  displaying  the  naked  power  of  passion,  or  the 
wrapped  up  and  reposing  energy  of  grief.  The  artist  who 
would  Illustrate,  os  it  la  called,  ttie  works  of  any  of  our  other 
poets,  must  borrow  the  mimic  splendours  of  the  pencil.  He 
who  would  transfer  Into  another  vehicle  the  spirit  of  Brron, 
must  pour  the  liquid  metal,  or  hew  the  stubborn  rock.  What 
he  lose*  In  rate,  he  will  gain  in  power,  lie  might  draw  from 
Medora,  Culture,  Lara,  or  Manfred,  subjects  for  relievos, 
worthy  of  enthu«iasm  almost  as  great  as  Harold  has  himself 
displayed  on  the  contemplation  of  the  loveliest  and  the 
sternest  relic*  of  the  Inimitable  genius  of  the  Greeks.— 

Witsox.j 
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LIU. 

f I leave  to  '.earned  fingers  and  wise  hands 
The  artist  and  his  ape, 1 to  teach  and  tell 
] \ How  well  his  connoisseurship  understands 

The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  swell : 

, Let  these  describe  the  undescribable  : [si ream 

I I would  not  their  vile  breath  should  crisp  the 
Wherein  that  image  shall  for  ever  dwell ; 
fl  The  unruffled  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 
’ That  ever  left  the  sky  on  the  deep  soul  to  beam. 

Lrv. 

In  Santa  Croce’s  holy  precincts  lie* 

Ashes  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  is 
Even  in  itself  an  immortality,  [this. 

Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos  : — here  repose 
Angelo’s,  Alficri’s  bones,  and  his,* 

The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes  ; 

Here  Machiavelli's  earth  return’d  to  whence  it  rose.  4 

LV. 

These  are  four  minds,  which,  like  the  elements. 
Might  furnish  forth  creation  : — Italy  ! [rents 
rime,  which  hath  wrong’d  thee  with  ten  thousand 
( >f  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny, 

And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky. 

Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin  : — thy  decay 
Is  still  Impregnate  with  divinity. 

Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray ; 

! Such  as  the  great  of  yore,  Canova  Is  to-day. 

LVI. 

But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  three  — 

Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  scarce  less  than  they. 

The  Bard  of  Prose,  creative  spirit ! he 
Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love — where  did  they  . 

Their  bones,  distinguish’d  from  our  common  day  v|_ 
In  death  as  life  ? Are  they  resolved  to  dust. 

And  have  their  country's  marbles  nought  to  say  ? 
Could  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust  ? 

| Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  entrust  ? 

LVII. 

Ungrateful  Florence  1 Dante  sleeps  afar,  4 
Like  Seipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore  : * 

| Thy  factions  in  their  worse  than  civil  war,  , 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children’s  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages  ; and  the  crown  7 
Which  Petrarch’s  laureate  brow  supremely  wore. 
Upon  a far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown,  [own. 
His  life,  his  fame,  his  grave,  though  rifled — not  thine 

LVII  I. 

Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeath’d  ® 

His  dust,  — and  lies  it  not  her  Great  among. 

With  many  a sweet  and  solemn  requiem  breathed 
O’er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan’s  siren  tongue  ? 

' fOnly  a *wk  before  the  poet  risked  the  Florence  gallery, 
he  w rote  thus  to  a friend  : — “ I know  nothing  of  p.UC.Png. 
IVpend  upon  it.  of  all  the  art?,  it  is  the  roost  artificial  and 
unn  dural,  and  that  by  which  the  nonsense  of  mankind  is 
i !•  t imposed  upon.  1 never  yet  saw  the  picture  or  the  statu* 
ahith  came  a league  within  mr  co  ireption  or  expectation: 
but  I have  seen  many  mountains,  and  seas,  and  rivers,  and 
views,  and  two  or  three  women,  who  went  as  far  beyond  it.” 

— Bt/ron  letters.] 

2.  * See  Appendix,  “ Historical  Notes."  Nos.  xv.  xvi. 

xvii — The  church  of  Santa  Croce  contains  much  illus- 
trials  nothing.  The  tombs  of  Marhlarelli,  Michael  Angelo, 

<:  v I i*a,  and  Alfiert.  make  it  the  W«tmin*ter  Abbey  of  Italy. 

I did  not  admire  any  of  these  tombs  — beyond  their  contents. 


That  music  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song. 

The  poetry  of  speech  ? No  ; — even  hb  tomb 
Uptom,  must  bear  the  hyaena  bigot’s  wrong. 

No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room. 

Nor  claim  a passing  sigh,  because  it  told  for  inUro  t 
LIX 

And  Santa  Croce  wants  their  mighty  dust ; 

Yet  for  this  want  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
I The  C«sar’s  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus’  bu<t. 

Did  but  of  Rome’s  best  Son  remind  her  more  . 
Happier  Ravenna ! on  thy  hoary  shore. 

Fortress  of  falling  empire  1 honour’d  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile ; — Arqua,  too,  her  store 
Of  tuneful  relics  proudly  claims  and  keeps  L»eeps. 
While  Florence  vainly  begs  her  banish'd  dead  and 
LX. 

What  is  her  pyramid  of  precious  stones  ? ’• 

Of  porphyry,  jasper,  agate,  and  all  hues 
Of  gem  and  marble,  to  encrust  the  bones 
Of  merchant-dukes  ? the  momentary’  dews 
Which,  sparkling  to  the  twilight  stars.  Infuse 
Freshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wraps  the  dead. 
Whose  names  are  mausoleums  of  the  Mu«e, 

Are  gently  prest  with  far  more  reverent  tread 
Than  ever  paved  the  slab  which  paves  the  princely  head. 
^ LXL 

There  be  more  things  to  greet  the  heart  and  rye* 
In  Amo’s  dome  of  Art’s  most  princely  shrine. 
Where  Sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vies  ; 
There  be  more  marvels  yet  — but  not  for  mine ; 
For  I have  been  accustom’d  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  Nature  rather  in  the  field*. 
Than  Art  in  galleries : though  a work  divine 
Calls  for  my  spirit’s  homage,  yet  it  yield? 

Less  than  it  feels,  because  the  weapon  which  it  vrUrlds 

LX  II. 

Is  of  another  temper,  and  I roam 
By  Thraslmcne’s  lake,  hi  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home ; 

For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore. 
Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files. 

And  torrents  swoll’n  to  rivers  with  their  gore. 

Reck  through  the  sultryplain,  withlegions  scattered  o’er, 

Lxm. 

Like  to  a forest  fill'd  by  mountain  winds  ; 

And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day. 

And  such  the  fronxy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  camaee,  that,  beneath  the  fray. 

An  earthquake  reel’d  unhccdedly  away  f ,0 
None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet. 

And  yawning  forth  a grave  fur  those  who  lay 
Upon  theij;  bucklers  for  a winfling  sheet ; meet  ’ 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nation* 

That  of  Alfieri  ii  heavy  ; and  all  of  them  secro  to  be  e*er- 
loaded.  What  Is  necessary  but  a bust  and  naro*  * and  pertum* 
a date?  the  last  for  the  unchronologkal.  of  whom  1 am  ocw 
But  ail  your  allegory  and  eulogy  Is  infernal,  and  won**  *b*n 
the  long  wigs  of  English  numskulls  upon  Roman  bodies.  in 
the  statuary  of  the  rrigtts  of  Charles  the  Second,  V ilUatn,  mxA 
Anne.”  — Byron  Lcttrn,  J9I7-] 

4.  4,  r,  ■ See  Appendix,  “Historical  Notes,"  No*,  vtu. 
xix.  xx.  and  xxt. 

* See  Appendix. " Historical  Notes,”  No.  xxn. 
lo  See  Appendix,  “Historical  Notes.”  No.  xxiii.  — f An 
earthquake  which  shook  all  Italy  occurred  during  the  battle, 
and  was  unfelt  by  any  of  the  combatants,  j 
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LXIV. 

The  Earth  to  them  was  as  a rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  Eternity ; they  saw 
The  Ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  mark 
The  motions  of  their  vessel ; Nature’s  law. 

In  them  suspended,  reck’d  not  of  the  awe  [birds 
Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge  and  withdraw 
From  their  down-toppling  nests;  and  bellowing 
herds  [no  words. 

Stnmble  o'er  heaving  plains,  and  man’s  dread  hath 


Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimcnc  now ; 

Her  lake  a sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough ; 

Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 

Lay  where  their  roots  are ; but  a brook  hath  ta’en  — 

A little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed  — 

A name  of  blood  from  that  day’s  sanguine  rain  ; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead  [red.  1 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  turn’d  the  unwilling  water* 

LXVL 

But  thou,  Clitumnus ! in  thy  sweetest  wave  * 

Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e’er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grazes ; the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  ! 

And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear; 

Sure!)'  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters — 
A mirror  and  a bath  for  Beauty’s  youngest  daughters : 

LXVIL 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a Temple  * still, 

Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps, 

Tpon  a mild  declivity  of  hill. 

Its  memory  of  thee ; beneath  It  sweeps 
Thy  current’s  calmness ; oft  from  out  It  lea;* 

The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales. 

Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 

While,  cuance,  some  scatter’d  water-lily  sail* 

Itown  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  Its  bub- 
bling tales. 

1 [*  The  lovely  peaceful  mirror  reflected  the  mountain*  of 
Meoto  Pukiana,  and  the  wild  fowl  skimming  it*  ample  *UT- 
fw,  tourhed  the  waters  with  their  rapid  wings,  leaving  circles 
train*  of  light  to  glitter  in  gray  repose.  A*  we  moved 
a Tr,  ooe  set  of  interesting  feature*  yielded  to  another,  and 
"rrj  change  excited  now  delight.  Yet,  was  it  not  among 
■‘"«e  tranquil  scenes  that  llannihal  and  Flaminius  met  ? 

not  the  blush  of  blood  upon  the  silver  lake  of  Thrati- 
=*a*r-H.  W.  Williams.] 

1 Mo  book  of  travels  has  omitted  to  expatiate  on  the  temple 
of  tie  Clitumnua,  between  Foligno  and  Spolcto  ; and  no  site, 
w •cmerr,  even  in  Italy,  is  more  worthy  a description.  For 
w account  of  the  dilapidation  of  this  temple,  the  reader  Is 
'•krrtd  to  **  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of 
fhilde  Harold,”  p.  35. 

1 [•  Tbii  pretty  little  gem  stands  on  the  acclivity  of  a bank 
wetiuoking  It*  crystal  waters,  which  have  their  source  at  the 
'^•tanreof  wrac  hundred  yard*  towards  Spoleto.  The  temple, 
footing  the  river,  is  of  an  oblong  form.  In  the  Corinthian 
0fder.  Four  columns  support  the  pediment,  the  shafts  of 
»hkb  are  covered  in  spiral  lines,  and  in  form*  to  represent 
scales  of  fishes  : the  bases,  too,  are  richly  sculptured. 
Whhin  the  building  i*  a chapel,  the  walls  of  which  are 
^vred  with  many  hundred  names  ; but  we  saw  none  which 
**  could  recognise  as  British.  Can  it  lie  that  this  classical 
temple  is  seldom  % islted  by  our  countrymen,  though  celebrated 
by  Drydrn  and  Addison  t To  future  traveller*  from  Britain 
j will  lurely  be  rendered  interesting  by  the  tieautiful  line*  of 
Lord  Byron,  flowing  a*  sweetly  as  the  lovely  stream  which 
they  describe." — H.W.  Willi  aw*.] 

a * [Perhaps  there  are  no  verse*  In  our  language  of  happier 
“mcriptlre  power  than  the  two  stanza*  which  characterise  the 
CUtuanus.  In  gMOOVal  posts  find  it  so  difficult  to  leave  sin 


LXV1IL 

Pas*  not  unblcst  the  Genius  of  the  place  ! 

If  through  the  air  a zephyr  more  serene 
Win  to  the  brow,  ’tis  his ; and  if  ye  trace 
Along  his  margin  a more  eloquent  green. 

If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  it*  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary*  life  a moment  lave  It  dean 
With  Nature’s  baptism, — ’t  is  to  him  ye  must 
Pay  orisons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust.  « 

LX  IX. 

The  roar  of  waters  ! — from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave- worn  precipice ; 

The  fall  of  waters  I rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss ; 

The  hell  of  waters ! where  they  howl  and  hiss. 
And  boll  in  endless  torture ; while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
'That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

LXX. 

And  mount*  In  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Returns  In  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round. 
With  it*  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 

Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 

Making  it  all  one  emerald  : — how  profound 
The  gulf ! and  how  the  giant  clement 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound. 
Crushing  the  dills,  which,  downward  worn  and 
rent  [ vent ! 

With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a fearful 

LXXI. 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 

More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 

Torn  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 

Of  a new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 

Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly,  [back  ! 

With  many  winding*,  through  the  vale : * — Look 

Lo  I where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 

As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  Its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread,  — a matchless  cataract,  > 

Interesting  subject,  that  they  Injure  the  distinctness  of  the 
description  by  loading  it  »o  a*  to  embarrass,  rather  than 
excite,  the  fancy  of  the  reader;  or  else,  to  avoid  that  fault, 
they  confine  themselves  to  cold  and  abstract  generalities. 
Byron  has,  in  these  stanzas,  admirably  steered  hit  course  be- 
twixt the*e  extremes;  while  they  present  the  outlines  of  a 
picture  as  pure  and  a*  brilliant  as  those  of  Claude  l-orrair.e, 
the  task  of  filling  up  the  more  minute  particular*  is  judiciously 
left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  ; and  it  must,  lx-  dull 
indeed  if  it  does  not  supply  what  the  poet  has  left  tltuald,  or 
but  generally  and  briefly  intimated.  While  the  eye  glances 
over  the  lines,  we  teem  to  feel  the  refreshing  coolnrss  of  the 
scene  — we  hear  the  bubbling  tale  of  the  more  rapid  streams, 
and  see  the  slender  proportions  of  the  rural  temple  reflected 
in  the  crystal  depth  of  the  calm  pool.  — Six  Waltxr  Scott.] 

1 I saw  the  Coscata  del  Marmora  of  Ternl  twice,  at  dif- 
ferent period*  ; once  from  the  summit  of  the  precipice,  and 
again  from  the  valley  below.  The  lower  view  1*  far  to  be 
preferred.  If  the  traveller  has  time  for  one  only  ; but  in  any 
point  of  view,  either  Irom  above  or  below,  it  is  wortli  all  the 
cascades  and  torrents  of  Swltscrland  put  together  : the  Stau- 
bach,  Keichenbach,  Pine  Vache,  fall  of  Arpenax.  At c.  arc  rill* 
in  comparative  appearance.  Of  the  fall  of  SchafThausen  I 

cannot  speak,  not  yet  having  seen  it [“  The  stunning  scund, 

the  mist,  uncertainty,  and  tremendous  depth,  bewildered  the 
senses  for  a time,  and  the  eye  hod  little  rest  from  the  impe- 
tuous and  hurrying  waters,  to  search  Into  the  mysterious  and 
whitened  gulf,  which  presented,  through  a cloud  of  spray, 
the  apparitions,  as  it  were,  of  rocks  amt  overhanging  wood. 
The  wind,  however,  would  sometimes  remove  lor  an  instant 
this  misty  veil,  and  display  such  a scene  of  haroc  as  appalled 
the  soul.  — H.  W.  Williams.] 

D 3 
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LX  XII. 

Horribly  beautiful ! but  on  the  verge. 

From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  morn. 

An  Iris  sit*,  amidst  the  infernal  surge, 1 II 
Like  Hope  upon  a death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn : 
Resembling,  ’mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 

| Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  niUm. 

LXXUL 

Once  more  upon  the  woody  Apenninr, 

The  infant  Alps,  which  — had  I not  before 
Gazed  on  their  mightier  parents  where  the  pine 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where  roar* 

The  thundering  lauwine — might  be  wor>hipp*d  i 
But  I have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfrau  rear  [more  ; ; 
Her  never-trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mont  Blanc  loth  far  and  near,  1 
I And  in  CUimari  heard  the  thunder-hills  of  fear, 

Lxxrr. 

Th’  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  old  name ; 

And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 
Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as  ‘t  were  for  fame. 

For  still  they  soar'd  unutterably  high : 
i j I’ve  look'd  on  Ida  with  a Troian's  eye ; 

Athos,  Olympus,  AEtna,  Atlas,  made 
These  hiib  seem  thing?  of  lesser  dignity’, 

All,  save  the  lone  Soractc’s  height,  display'd 
! Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman’s  aid 

LXXV. 

( For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a long-swept  wave  about  to  break. 

And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing : not  in  vain 
j May  he,  who  will,  his  recollections  rake. 

And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
'Hie  hills  with  Latian  echoes ; I abhorv’d 
} Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet’s  sake. 

The  drill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word 1 j 
I In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 

I 1 Of  the  time,  place,  and  qualities  of  this  kind  of  Iris,  the 
! reader  will  see  a short  account,  iu  a note  tu  Man/reit  The 
I fall  look*  io  much  like  “the  hell  of  water*,”  that  Acldion 
' thought  the  de*ccnt  alluded  to  by  the  gulf  in  which  Alecto 

I plunged  Into  the  infernal  region*.  It  is  singular  enough,  that 
two  of  the  ftnr*t  cascades  in  Europe  should  be  artificial  — 
this  of  the  Vclino,  and  the  one  at  Tivoli.  Tlie  traveller  i* 
strongly  recommended  to  trace  the  Velino,  at  least  as  high  as 
the  little  lake,  railed  Pie'  rfi  Lap.  The  Iteatine  territory  was 
the  Italian  Tempo  Ciccr.  EplsL  ad  Attic.  \v.  lib.  iv  :,  and 
the  ancient  naturalists  ;Plin.  Ilist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Ixii.', 

I I amongst  other  beautiful  varieties,  remarked  the  daily  rain, 
bows  of  the  lake  Velinu*.  A scholar  of  great  name  has 

! devoted  a treatise  to  this  district  alone.  See  Aid.  Manat,  de 
Iteatina  Urbe  Agroqne,  ap.  Sallengre,  Thesaur.  loin.  L p.  773 
1 In  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  the  avalanches  are 
known  by  the  name  of  lauwine. 

* These  stansu  may  probably  remind  the  reader  of  Entire 
I Northerton's  remarks : “ D — u Homo,”  Ac. ; but  the  reason* 

1 1 for  our  dislike  are  not  exactly  the  same.  1 w ish  to  express, 

I that  we  become  tired  of  the  task  before  we  can  comprehend 
the  beauty ; that  we  team  by  rote  before  we  can  pet  by  heart ; 
that  the  freshness  is  worn  away,  and  the  future  pleasure  and 
I a^t vantage  deadened  and  destroyed,  by  tlie  diuactic  antlci- 
1 jut  ion,  at  an  age  when  wc  can  neither  feci  nor  understand 
i the  [tower  of  composition*  which  it  requires  an  acquaintance 
with  life,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to  relish,  or  to  reason 
upon.  For  the  same  reason,  wc  nqvcr  can  l»c  aware  of  the 
fulness  of  some  of  the  finest  passage*  of  Shaksnoare  (**  To  lie, 
or  not  to  he."  for  instance'1,  from  the  habit  of  having  them 
hammered  Into  us  at  eight  year*  old,  as  an  exercise,  not  of 
mind,  but  of  memory : so  that  when  we  are  old  enough  to 
enjoy  them,  the  t.i-to  f*  gmi*»,  and  the  .appetite  pulled  In  »nme  1 
part*  of  the  continent,  w mg  persons  ai  tau  tit  fr 
I common  authors,  and  do  n«d  real  the  best  i i.w.c*  thl  tfu  .r 


LXXVI.  " 

Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  turn’d 
My  sickening  memory ; nnd,  though  Time  hath 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  It  learn ’d.  [taught 
Yet  such  the  fix’d  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  Impatience  of  my  early  thought. 

That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  have  sought. 

If  free  to  choose,  I cannot  now  restore 
Its  health ; but  what  it  then  detested,  still  abhor. 

LXXYTL 

Then  farewell,  Horace ; whom  I hated  so,  * 

Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine ; It  is  a curve 
To  understand,  not  feci  thy  lyric  flow. 

To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse; 

Although  no  deeper  Moralist  rehear* 

Our  little  life,  nor  Bard  pa*scribe  his  art. 

Nor  livelier  Satirist  the  conscience  pierce. 

Awakening  without  wounding  the  touch’d  heart. 

Yet  fare  thee  well  — upon  Somcte'fi  ridge  we  part. 

LXXVHL 

Oh  Rome ! my  country  ! city  of  the  soul ! 

The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee. 

Lone  mother  of  dead  empires ! and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery.  . 

What  arc  our  woes  and  sufferance  ? Come  and  He  I 
The  cypress  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O’er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples  Yc : 

Whose  agonies  are  evil*  of  a day  — 

A world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

LXXIX. 

The  Niobe  of  nations ! there  she  stands  * 

Childless  and  crownk  ss,  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 

An  empty  uni  within  her  wither’d  hands, 

Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter’d  long  ago; 

The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 

The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  hemic  dwellers:  dost  thou  flow. 

Old  Tiber ! through  a marble  wilderness  ? 

Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  lur  distress. 

maturity.  I certainly  do  not  «p-ak  on  this  point  from  any 
pique  or  aversion  towards  the  place  of  my  education.  I was  1 
iv  t a slow,  though  an  idle  boy ; and  I believe  no  one  could,  or 
can  Ik-,  more  attached  to  Harrow  than  I have  always  been, 
and  with  reason  ; — a part  of  the  time  passed  there' was  the 
happiest  of  tnv  life  ; and  my  preceptor,  the  Rev  Dr.  Joseph 
Drury,  was  tfie  licit  and  worthiest  friend  I ever  possessed, 
whose  warnings  1 have  reraeml'crcd  out  too  well,  though  too 
lat**  when  1 have  erred,  — and  mhrne  counsel*  1 have  but 
followed  when  I have  done  well  or  wisely.  If  ever  this  im- 
perfect record  of  my  feelings  towards  him  should  reach  bis 
eyes,  let  it  remind  him  of  one  who  never  think*  of  him  iwrt 
with  gratitude  and  veneration  — of  one  who  would  more  I 
gladly  boast  of  having  been  hi*  pupil,  if,  by  more  ckisoly  fol. 
lowing  his  injunctions,  lie  could  reflect  any  honour  upon  hi* 
Instructor. 

« [I-ord  Byron’s  prepossession  against  Horace  is  not  without 
::  parallel.  It  was  not  till  rclre.i<  1 from  the  duty  of  reading 
Virgil  as  a task,  that  Gray  could  feel  himself  capable  of  en- 
joying the  beauties  of  that  poet  — Mooas.] 

Y [“  I have  been  some  days  in  Home  the  Wonderful.  I am 
delighted  with  Rome  As  a w hole  — ancient  and  modern.  — 
it  lieuts  Greece,  Con  slant  inople,  rverv  thing  — at  least  that  1 
have  ever  seen.  But  I can't  descril**,  because  my  first  im- 
pressions are  always  strong  and  confused,  and  my  meroow 
$eteeu  and  reduces  them  to  order,  IJkc  distance  in  tlie  u-.L 
«rape.  and  blends  them  hotter,  although  they  may  le  levs 
distinct.  I have  been  on  hortchark  tno«t  of  the  day,’  -!!  days 
**rvr r»  my  arrival.  1 have  lircn  to  Alhano,  it*  like*.  .■.ruj  ’io 
t!is»  top  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  to  Kre*cati,  Ari-u*.  Ac.  As 
for  the  Coliseum,  Pantheon,  St.  I'etrr’s,  tlie  Vatu -in.  Pahsttn*-, 

Ac.  Ac  — ttiey  are  quite  Inroocci table,  and  Blurt  be  *.  ns  — 
Btinm  Letters  % May.  !»•:?. ? 

* For  a rorr.r-  • . t • n tl  * sod  the  two  fr.Powfnr 
the  reader  maj  c-  i.»*dt  **  l tut  or  leal  Illustrations.”  p.  •*». 
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OlITTO  IV. 


LXXX. 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hili’d  city’s  pride ; 

She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 

And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchy  ride. 

Where  the  car  climb’d  the  Capitol;  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  wont  down,  npr.  left » site : 

Chaos  of  ruins ! who  shall  trace  the  void. 

O’er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a lunar  light. 

And  say,  •*  here  was,  or  is,”  where  all  is  doubly  night  ? 1 

LXXXI. 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 

Mght’s  daughter.  Ignorance,  hath  wrapt  and  wrap 
All  round  as ; we  but  feel  our  way  to  err : 

The  ocean  hath  its  chart,  the  stirs  their  map,  | 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap ; | 

But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'er  recollections ; now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  **  Eureka ! ” it  is  clear — 

When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 

LXXXI  I. 

Alas : the  lofty  city  5 and  alas  ! 

The  trebly  hundred  triumphs ! 1 and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
Tne  conqueror's  «word  in  bearing  fame  away  ! 

Alas,  for  Tully’s  voice,  and  Virgil’s  lay, 

And  Livy’s  pictured  page  I — but  these*  shall  be 
Her  resurrection ; all  beside  — decay. 

Alas,  for  Earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome  was 
free ! 


LXXX  U I. 

Oh  thou,  whose  chariot  roll’d  on  Fortune's  wheel,  j 
Triumphant  Sylla  ! Thou,  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  country’s  foes  ere  thou  wouldst  pause  to  feel 
The  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O’er  pnxtrate  Asia ; — thou,  who  with  thy  frown 
Annihilated  senates  — Roman,  too, 

With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down 
With  an  atoning  smile  a more  than  earthly  crown  — ! 

LXXXI  V. 

Toe  dictatorial  wreath  — cou’dst  thou  divine 
To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  made  | 
Thee  more  than  mortal  ? and  that  so  supine 
By  aught  than  Romans  Rome  should  thus  be  laid  ? 
She  who  was  named  Eternal,  and  array’d 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer  — she  who  veil’d 
Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  display'd, 

Until  the  o’er-canopied  horizon  fail’d. 

Her  rushing  wings  — Oh  ! she  who  was  Almighty 
hail'd  ! 


1 Ort-uui  rive*  320  for  the  number  of  triumph*.  He  it 

fotkwrttj  by  Panvinfus;  and  Panvlniu*  by  Mr.  Gibbon  and 
the  modern  writer*. 

1 Certainly,  were  it  not  for  thews  two  trait*  in  the  life  of 
•Vila,  alluded  to  in  this  itanx.-i,  we  should  regard  him  a*  a 
mituter  unrcd<-emcd  by  any  admirable  quality.  The  alone, 

"vni  of  hi*  voluntary  resignation  of  empire  mar  perhaps  be 
i^wpted  by  u*.  as  it  *eems  to  hare  satisfied  the  Homans,  who 
*■  they  bad  not  respected  mint  have  destroyed  him.  There 
eodd  be  no  mean,  no  division  of  opinion  ; they  must  have  all 
t.Vsught,  like  K iterates,  that  what  had  appeared  ambition  was 
* love  of  (flory.  and  that  what  had  been  mistaken  for  pride 
•a  a real  grandeur  of  *m»l.  — [“  Seigneur,  vous  change* 


LX  XXV. 

Sylla  was  first  of  victors  ; but  our  own 
The  sagest  of  usurpers,  Cromwell ; he 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  he  hew’d  the  throuc 
Down  to  a block  — immortal  rebel ! See 
What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a moment  free 
And  famous  through  all  ages  ! but  beneath 
His  fate  the  moral  lurks  of  destiny  ; 

His  day  of  double  victory  and  death  [breath.  | 
Beheld  him  win  two  realms,  and,  happier,  yield  h!s 

LXXXVI. 

The  third  of  the  same  moon  whose  former  course 
Had  all  but  crown’d  him,  on  the  selfsame  day 
Deposed  him  gently  from  his  throne  of  force. 

And  laid  him  with  the  earth’s  preceding  clav.s  i 1 * 
And  show’d  not  Fortune  thus  how  fame  and  sway. 
And  all  we  deem  delightful,  and  consume 
Our  souls  to  compass  through  each  arduous  way,  ; 
Are  in  her  eyes  less  happy  than  the  tomb  ? 

Were  they  but  so  in  man’s,  how  different  were  his 
doom  i 

LXXX  VII. 

And  thou,  dread  statue  ! yet  existent  in  4 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty, 

Thou  who  beheldest,  ’mid  the  assassins’  din, 

At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Cajsar  lie, 

Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity. 

An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis  I did  he  die. 

And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ? have  ye  been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a scene  ? 

LXXX  VIII. 

And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome Is  j 
She-wolf ! whose  brazen-imaged  dugs  Impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a monument  of  antique  art. 

Thou  etandest : — Mother  of  the  mighty  heart. 
Which  the  great  founder  suck’d  from  thy  wild  teat,  1 
Scorch’d  by  the  Roman  Jove’s  ethereal  dart, 

And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning  — dost  thou  yet  J 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge  i 
forget  ? 

LX  XXIX. 

Thou  dost ; — but  all  thy  foster-babes  are  dead  — i 
The  men  of  iron  : and  the  world  hath  rear’d 
Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres : men  Med 
In  imitation  of  the  things  they  fear’d,  [steer’d,  J 
And  fought  and  conquer’d,  and  the  same  course  ! I 
At  apish  distance  ; but  as  yet  none  have, 

Nor  could,  the  same  supremacy  have  near’d. 

Save  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  the  grave. 

But,  vanquish’d  by  himself,  to  his  own  slaves  a slave — 

toutes  me*  id^e*  do  la  fagon  dont  jo  vous  voU  agir.  Je  c royal* 
que  vou*  artes  de  I'ainbition,  mats  aucune  amour  pour  la 
gloire  : je  voyni*  birn  que  votre  ;ime  rfuil  haute  ; mai*  je  ne 
*oupconnai*  pa*  qu’elie  fut  grande."  — Dialogues  de  Sylla  d 
d’Eucrate.'] 

3 On  the  3d  of  September  Cromwell  gaiueJ  the  victory  ol 
Dunbar : a year  after  ward*  he  obtained  **  Ids  crowning 
mercy"  of  Worcester ; and  a few  year*  niter,  r-n  the  vm' 
day,  which  he  had  ever  esteemed  the  most  forluv.ate  for  him, 
died. 

«, » See  Appendix,  “ Historical  Notes,"  No*.  XSlv  x\\. 
r\  j 
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CANTU  IV. 


XC. 

The  fool  of  false  dominion  — • and  a kind 
Of  bastard  Catsar,  following  him  of  old 
With  steps  unequal ; for  the  Roman's  mind 
Was  muddl'd  in  a less  terrestrial  mould* « 

With  passions  fiercer,  yet  a judgment  cold, 

And  an  immortal  instinct  which  redeem'd 
The  frailties  of  a heart  so  soft,  yet  bold, 

Alcidc*  with  the  dlstalT  now  he  seem'd 
At  Cleopatra's  feet,  — and  now  himself  he  beam'd, 

XCL 

And  came — and  saw — and  conquer'd ! But  the  man 
Who  would  have  tamed  his  eagles  down  to  flee, 
Like  a train'd  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van. 

Which  he.  In  sooth,  long  led  to  victor}-. 

With  a deaf  heart  which  never  seem’d  to  be 
A listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed  ; 

With  but  one  weakest  weakness  — vanity, 
Coquettish  in  ambition  — still  he  aim’d  — 

At  what  ? can  he  avouch  — or  answer  what  he 
claim'd  ? 

XCIL 

And  would  be  all  or  nothing  — nor  could  wait 
For  the  sure  grave  to  level  him  ; few  years 
Had  fix’d  him  with  the  Caesars  in  his  fate. 

On  whom  we  tread  : For  this  the  conqueror  rears 
The  arch  of  triumph  ! and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have  flow'd, 

I An  universal  deluge,  which  appears 

Without  an  ark  for  wretched  man's  abode. 

Ami  ebbs  but  to  reflow  ! — Renew  thy  rainbow,  God  ! 

XCIIL 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap  ? 

Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail,  * 

Life  short,  and  truth  a gem  which  loves  the  deep. 
Ami  all  things  weigh'd  in  custom’s  falsest  scale  ; 
Opinion  an  omnipotence,  — whose  veil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright. 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have 
too  much  light 

I 

xerv. 

And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  misery. 

Rotting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age. 

Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die, 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 
To  the  new  nice  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  for  their  chains,  and  rather  than  be  free. 
Bleed  gladiator-like,  and  still  engage 
Within  the  same  arena  where  they  see 
Their  fellows  fall  before,  like  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 

xcv. 

I speak  not  of  men’s  creeds  — they  rest  between 
Man  and  his  Maker  — but  of  things  allow'd, 
Avcrr’d,  and  known,  — and  daily,  hourly  seen  — 
The  yoke  that  is  upon  us  doubly  bow'd. 

And  the  intent  of  tyranny  avow'd, 

1 Sec  Appendix.  '*  Historical  Notes,"  No.  xxvi. 

* Otnnrs  pens  veteres  ; qui  nihil  cognoscl. 

nihil  percept,  nihil  sciri  po*»c  dixeruni ; an  gustos  »en»u*  ; 
imbecillos  aniraos,  tri  via  curricula  vita* ; in  profundo  veri- 
1 tatrm  demersam  ; opinionitus  et  institutis  omnia  teneri  : 
nihil  veritati  rclin.jitl  t demcepi  omm.i  trnebri*  rircmnfusa 
I e*->e  dixerunt,'*  Aca  lem  L 13.  ’Pie  eighteen  hundred  years 


The  edict  of  Earth's  rulers,  who  are  grown 
The  apes  of  him  who  humbled  once  the  proud. 

And  shook  them  from  their  slumbers  on  the  throne : 
Too  glorious,  were  this  all  bis  mighty  ana  had  done. 

XCYL 

Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conquer'd  be. 

And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a Pallas,  arm’d  and  unde  filed  ? 

Or  must  such  minds  be  nourish’d  in  the  wild,  * 
Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  ’midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
On  infant  Washington  ? Has  Earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no  such 
shore  ? 

XCVIL 

But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime. 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  Freedom's  cause,  in  every  age  and  clime  ; 

Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen. 

And  vile  Ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall. 

And  the  base  pageant  last  upon  the  scene. 

Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  thrall 
Which  nips  life’s  tree,  and  dooms  man’s  worst  — his 
second  fall. 

xevin. 

Yet,  Freedom  ! yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  Hying.  1 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the  wind  ; 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying, 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind  ; 

Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind. 
Chopp’d  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth. 

But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North  ; 

So  shall  a better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 

XCIX. 

There  is  a stem  round  tower  of  other  days,  * 

Firm  as  a fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 

Such  as  an  army’s  baffled  strength  delays 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone. 

And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 

The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthmwn  ; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ? within  Its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock’d,  so  hid  ? — A woman's 
grave. 

C. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead. 

Tomb’d  in  a palace  ? Was  she  chaste  and  fair  ? 
Worthy  a king’s,  or  more  — a Roman'*  tied  ? 

What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear  ? 

What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir  ? 

How  lived— how  loved — how  died  she  ? Was  she 
So  honour’d  — and  conspicuously  there,  ^not 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot. 

Placed  to  commemorate  a more  than  mortal  lot  ? 

which  have  elapsed  since  Cicero  wrote  this,  have  not  imoti*) 
any  «>f  the  teperfectiom  ol  himuu.it>-;  and  the  complaint*  al 
the  ancient  philosopher*  may.  without  ic  justice  or  affectation, 
be  transcribed  in  a poem  wittteu  ye»r,enlxj'. 

r Alluding  to  the  tomb  if  Cecilia  Metella.  called  Ca|«dl 
Ilove.  Sh “Historical  Miutrntiout,*  p.  'MX 
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CL 

Was  she  as  those  who  love  their  lords,  or  they 
Who  love  the  lords  of  others  ? such  have  been 
Even  in  the  olden  time.  Rome’s  annals  say. 

Was  she  a matron  of  Cornelia’s  mien, 

Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt’s  graceful  queen, 

Profuse  of  joy  — or  ’gainst  it  did  she  war 
Inveterate  in  virtue  ? Did  she  lean 
To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 
Love  from  amongst  her  griefs  ? — for  such  the 
affections  are. 

CIL 

Perchance  sne  died  in  youth : it  may  be,  bow’d 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a cloud 
Might  gather  o’er  her  beauty,  and  a gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom  [shed  * 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites  — early  death  ; yet 
A sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead. 

Of  her  consuming  check  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 

CHI. 

Perchance  she  died  in  age  — surviving  all. 

Charms,  kindred,  children — with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall. 

It  may  be,  still  a something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Rome  — But  whither  would  Conjecture  stray  ? 
Thus  much  alone  wc  know  — Metella  died. 

The  wealthiest  Roman’s  wife : Behold  his  love  or 
pride  ! 

CIV. 

I know  not  why  — but  standing  thus  by  thee 
It  seems  as  if  I had  thine  inmate  known, 

Thou  Tomb ! and  other  days  come  back  on  me 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind  ; 

Yet  could  I seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
TiD  I had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Forms  from  the  floating  wreck  which  Ruin  leaves 
behind  ;* 

CV. 

And  from  the  planks  far  -shatter'd  o'er  the  rocks. 
Built  me  a little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 
Which  rushes  on  the  solitary  shore 

* "O,  m ;a*vr»,  in'h  /Cm  U »i**‘ 

Tj  tii* 

Kick.  Franc  Phil.  Brunck.  Poet*  Gnomici,  p.  231.  ed.  17W. 

1 [Foot  words,  and  two  initials,  compose  the  whole  of  the 
'wer.ptxon  which,  whatever  was  its  ancient  position,  is  now 
f-  accd  in  front  of  this  towering  sepulchre:  CactlU . Q . Crr- 
■nct  F . Metklljl  . Crassi.  It  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
toe  pride  than  the  love  of  Cravsus,  which  raised  so  superb  a 
a-tnoria!  to  a wife,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned  in  history. 
•Jalesa  she  he  supposed  to  be  that  lady  whose  intimacy  with 
IViabeti*  was  so  offensive  to  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero  ; 
v she  who  wss  divorced  by  Iamtulus  Splntber ; or  she,  per. 
kp  the  same  person,  from  whose  car  the  son  oC  .Esopus 
transferred  a precious  jewel  to  enrich  his  daughter.  — Hon- 
•OBW.] 

1 The  Palatine  is  one  mass  of  ruins,  particularly  on  the 
ode  towards  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  very  soil  is  formed 
of  crumbled  brickwork.  Nothing  has  been  told,  nothing  can 
he  told,  to  satisfy  the  behei  of  any  but  a Roman  antiquary. 
See  • Historical  illustrations,”  p 206.-1“  The  voice  of  Marius 
could  not  sound  more  deep  and  solemn  among  the  ruined 
itthes  of  Carthage,  than  the  strains  of  the  Pilgrim  amid  the 


Where  all  lies  founder’d  that  was  ever  deur  : 

But  could  I gather  from  the  wave-worn  store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where  should  I steer  ? 

There  woos  no  hone,  iiur  hope,  nor  life,  save  what  Is 
here. 

CVI. 

Then  let  the  winds  howl  on  1 their  harmony 
Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlets*  cry, 

As  I now  hear  them,  in  the  fadiug  light 
Dim  o’er  the  bird  of  darkness’  native  site. 

Answering  each  other  on  the  Palatine,  [bright, 
With  their  large  eyes,  all  glistening  gray  and 
And  sailing  pinions,  — Upon  such  a shrine 
What  are  our  petty  griefs? — let  me  not  number  mine. 

CVII. 

Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass’d  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush’d,  column  strown 
In  fragments,  choked  up  vatuts,  and  frescos  steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep’d, 

Deeming  it  midnight : — Temples,  baths,  or  halls? 
Pronounce  who  can  ; for  all  that  Learning  reap’d 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls — 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount!  'tis  thus  the  mighty 
falls.  3 

CVI  II. 

There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales  ; • 

'T  is  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past. 

First  Freedom,  and  then  Glory  — when  that  fails. 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption,  — barbarism  at  last. 

And  History,  with  all  her  volumes  vast. 

Hath  but  one  page, — 'tis  better  written  here 
Where  gorgeous  Tyranny  hath  thus  amass'd 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  ear. 

Heart,  soul  could  seek,  tongue  ask  — Away  with 
words  ! draw  near, 

CIX. 

Admire,  exult — despise — laugh,  weep,  — for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling  : — Man  ! 

Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a smile  and  tear. 

Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span, 

This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled, 

Of  Glory’s  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van 

Till  the  sun’s  rays  with  added  flame  were  fill’d  ! 

Where  are  Its  golden  roofs  ? where  those  who  dared 
to  build  ? 

broken  shrines  and  fallen  statues  of  her  subduer.”  — Sir 
Walter  Scott.] 

4 The  author  of  the  I-lfo  of  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  opinion  * 
entertained  of  Britain  by  that  orator  and  his  cotnmporary 
Romans,  has  the  following  eloquent  passage:  — " From  their 
railleries  of  this  kind,  on  the  barbarity  and  misery  of  our 
island,  one  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  surprising  fate  and 
revolutions  of  kingdoms ; how  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  the  sent  of  arts,  empire,  and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  in 
■loth,  ignorance,  and  poverty,  enslaved  to  the  most  cruel  as 
well  as  to  the  most  contemptible  of  tyrants,  superstition  ax  d 
religious  imposture  : while  this  remote  country,  anciently  the 
jest  and  contempt  of  the  polite  Romans,  is  become  the  happy 
seat  or  liberty,  plenty,  and  letters;  flourishing  In  all  the  arts 
and  reflneuieuts  of  civil  life;  ret  running  perhaps  the  same 
course  which  Rome  itself  had  run  before  It,  from  virtuous 
industry  to  wealth  ; from  wealth  to  luxury  ; from  luxury  to 
an  impatience  of  discipline,  and  corruption  of  morals  : till,  by 
a total  degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue,  being  grown  ripe  fur 
destruction,  it  fall  a prey  at  last  to  some  hardy  oppressor, 
and,  with  the  loss  of  liberty,  losing  every  thing  that  is  valuable, 
sinks  gradually  again  Into  its  original  barbarism.”  (Sec  His- 
tory of  the  Lite  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  sect  vj.  vol.  li.  p.  102.) 
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canto  i?. 


CX. 

Tully  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou. 

Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried  hasc  1 
What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Ctcsar’s  brow  ? 

Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 

Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face, 

Titus  or  Trajan's  ? No  — ’t  is  that  of  Time  : 
Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Scoffing  ; and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sub- 
lime, 1 

CXI. 

Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 

And  looking  to  the  stars  : they  had  contain'd 
A spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a home, 

The  last  of  those  who  o’er  the  whole  earth  reign’d, 
The  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sustain'd. 

But  yielded  back  his  conquests  : — he  was  more 
Than  a mere  Alexander,  and,  unstain’d 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His  sovereign  virtues — still  we  Trqjan's  name  adore.  - 

CXIL 

Where  U the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes  ? where  the 
steep 

Tarpcian  ? fittest  goal  of  Treason’s  race. 

The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.  Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here  ? Yes  ; anil  in  yon  field  below. 

A thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep— 

The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow. 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes — bums  with 
Cicero  t 

CXIIL 

The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fame,  and  blood  : 
Here  a proud  people’s  passions  were  exhaled, 

From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer  fail'd  ; 
But  long  before  had  Freedom’s  face  been  veil’d, 
And  Anarchy  assumed  her  attributes  ; 

Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assail'd 
Trod  on  the  trembling  senate’s  slavish  mutes, 

Or  raised  the  venal  voice  of  baser  prostitutes. 

CXTV. 

Then  turn  wc  to  her  latest  tribune’s  name, 

From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee. 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame  — 

The  friend  of  Petrarch  — hope  of  Italy  — 

Rienxi  ! last  of  Romans  I * While  the  tree 
Of  freedom's  wither’d  trunk  puts  forth  a leaf. 

Even  for  thy  tomb  a garland  let  It  be  — 

The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people’s  chief — 
Her  new-born  Numa  thou — with  reign,  alas ! too  brief. 

1 The  column  of  Trajan  u surmounted  by  St.  Peter : that 
of  Aurelius  by  St.  Paul.  Sec  " Historical  Illustrations,** 
p.  314. 

’ Trajan  was  proverbially  the  best  of  the  Roman  princes 
(Kutrop.  1.  rill.  c.  5.) ; and  ft  would  be  easier  to  find  a sove- 
reign uniting  exactly  the  opposite  characteristics,  than  one 
possessed  of  all  the  happy  qualities  ascribed  to  this  emperor. 
44  When  he  mounted  the  throne,”  says  the  historian  Dion, 
44  he  was  strong  in  body,  he  was  vigorous  in  mind  ; age  had 
impaired  none  of  hi*  faculties ; he  was  altogether  free  from 
envy  and  from  detraction  ; he  honoured  ail  the  good,  and  he 
advanced  them;  and  on  this  account  they  could  not  i*e  the 


cxv. 

Egcria  ! sweet  creation  of  sone  heart4 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
A*  thine  ideal  breast ; whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert, — a young  Aurora  of  the  air. 

The  nympholcpsy  of  some  fond  despair  ; 

Or,  It  might  be,  a beauty  of  the  earth, 

Who  found  a more  than  common  votary  there 
Too  much  adoring ; whatsoe’er  thy  birth, 

Tho;i  wert  a beautiful  thought,  and  softly  1k  died 
forth. 

CXVL 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops ; the  face 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  umvrinkled, 
Reflects  the  mcck-eycd  genius  of  the  place. 

Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art’s  works ; nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep,  I 
Prison'd  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  deft  statue,  with  a gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o’er,  and  round  fem,  flowers,  and  Ivy  | 
creep, 

CXVH. 

Fantastically  tangled : the  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the  grass 
The  qidek-eyed  lizard  rustles,  a;  i the  bills 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  l ye  pass  j 
Flowers  fresh  In  hue,  and  many  in  their  class. 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  In  the  soft  breeze  in  a fhiry  mass ; 

The  sweetness  of  the  violet’s  deep  blue  eyes. 

Kiss’d  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  colour’d  by  Its 
skies. 

cxvni. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  cover, 
Egcria  [ thy  all  heavenly  bosom  boating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover ; 

The  purple  Midnight  veil’d  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,  and  seating 
Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  bcfel  ? 

This  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamour’d  Goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haunted  by  holy  Love  — the  earliest  oracle  ! 

CXIX. 

And  didst  thou  not,  thy  breast  to  his  replying. 

Blend  a celestial  with  a human  heart ; 

And  Love,  which  dies  as  it  wa*  born,  in  sighing. 
Share  with  immortal  transports  ? could  thine  art 
Make  them  indeed  immortal,  and  impart 
The  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys. 

Expel  the  venom  anil  not  blunt  the  dart — 

The  dull  satiety  which  all  destroys  — 

And  root  from  out  the  soul  the  deadly  weed  which 
cloys  ? 


! 


objects  of  his  fear,  or  of  hit  hate ; he  never  listened  to  in- 
formers ; he  gave  not  way  to  hi*  anger  ; he  abstained  equally 
from  unfair  exaction*  ami  unjust  punishments  ; he  had  rather 
be  loved  as  a nun  than  honoured  as  a sovereign  ; lie  was 
affable  with  his  people,  respectful  to  the  senate,  and  univer- 
sally beloved  by  both  ; he  inspired  none  with  dread  but  the 
enemies  of  his  country."  — Hist.  Rom.  1.  Ixlii.  c.  6,  7. 

* The  name  and  exploit*  of  Rienzi  must  be  familiar  to  the 
reader  of  Gibbon.  Some  details  anil  unedited  manuscripts, 
relative  to  this  unhappy  hero,  will  be  seen  in  the  44  Historical 
Illustration*  of  the  Fourth  Canto,"  p.  34H. 

4 See  Appendix. 44  Historical  Notes,"  No.  xxm. 
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cxx. 

Ala i ! our  young  affections  run  to  waste, 

Or  water  but  the  desert ; whence  arise 
Bat  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste. 

Rank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the  eyes, 
Flowers  whose  wild  odours  breathe  but  agonies. 
And  trees  whose  gums  are  poisons ; such  the  plants 
Which  spring  beneath  her  steps  as  Passion  flies 
O'er  the  world’s  wilderness,  and  vainly  pants 
For  some  celestial  fruit  forbidden  to  our  wants. 

CXXI. 

Oh  Lore  ! no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art  — 

An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee, — 

A faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart, — 

But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e’er  shall  see 
The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should  be ; 

The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven, 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy. 

And  to  a thought  such  shape  and  image  given, 

A*  haunts  the  unqtiench’d  soul — parch’d — wearied 
— wrung  — and  riven. 

CXXIL 

Of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased. 

And  fevers  into  false  creation : — where. 

Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor’s  soul  hath  seized  ? 
In  him  alone.  Can  Nature  show  so  fair  ? 

Where  arc  the  charms  and  virtues  which  wc  dare 
Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men. 

Hie  unreach’d  Paradise  of  our  despair, 
l|  Which  o’er-informs  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 

And  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would  bloom  again  ? 


CXXIII. 

Who  loves,  raves  — ’t  is  youth’s  frenzy* — but  the  cure 
L‘  bitterer  still,  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds 
Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind’s 
Ideal  shape  of  such ; yet  still  it  binds 
The  fatal  spell,  and  still  it  draws  us  on. 

Raping  the  whirlwind  from  the  oft-sown  winds ; 
The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  l>cgun,  [undone. 
Stems  ever  near  tlic  prize,  — wealthiest  when  most 

cxxrv. 

We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away  — [thirst. 
Sick  — sick ; unfound  the  boon  — unslaked  the 
Though  to  the  last.  In  verge  of  our  decay, 

Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought  at  first  — 
But  all  too  late,  — so  are  we  doubly  curst 
Love,  fame,  ambition,  avarice  — ’tis  the  same, 

Each  idle  — and  all  ill  — and  none  the  worst  — 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a different  name. 

And  Death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the  flame. 

CXXV.  [loved, 

Few  — none  — find  what  they  love  or  could  have 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,  have  removed 
Antipathies  — but  to  recur,  ere  long, 

1 “ At  all  erents,”  says  the  author  of  the  Academical 
^mtfcnu,  “ I trust,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  my  own 
‘iwcfliations.  that  philosophy  will  repain  that  estimation 
»hith  it  rxi^ht  to  posses*.  The  free  anrl  philosophic  spirit 
of  our  nation  has  been  the  theme  of  admiration  to  the  world. 
IhU  was  the  proud  distinction  of  Knp'.Uhmen.  and  the  lu- 
taiooas  source  of  all  their  glory.  Shall  we  then  forget  the 
ttaalr  and  dignified  sentiments  of  our  ancestors,  to  prate  in 
U*  language  of  the  mother  or  the  nurse  about  our  good  old 


Envenom’d  with  irrevocable  wrong ; 

And  Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 
And  mlscreator,  makes  and  hclpa  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  a crutch-like  rod, 

Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust,  — the  dust  we  all 
have  trod. 

CXXVL 

Our  life  Is  a false  nature  — ’t  is  not  In 
The  harmony  of  things,  — this  hard  decree, 

This  uneradicablc  taint  of  sin. 

This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree. 

Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  and  branches  be 
The  skies  which  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like  dew  — 
Disease,  death,  bondage  — all  the  woes  we  see, 
And  worse,  the  woes  we  see  not  — which  throb 
through 

The  immedicable  soul,  with  hcart-achcs  ever  new. 

cxxvii. 

Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly  — 't  is  a base  1 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought  — our  last  and  only  place 
Of  refuge ; this,  at  least,  shall  still  be  mine : 
Though  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 
Is  chain’d  and  tortured  — cabin'd,  cribb’d,  confined, 
And  bred  in  darkness,  lest  the  truth  should  shine 
Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  mind,  [blind. 
The  beam  pours  in,  for  time  and  skill  will  couch  the 

CXXVIIL 

Arches  on  arches ! as  it  were  that  Rome, 

Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 

Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 

Her  Coliseum  stands  ; the  moonbeams  shine 
As ’t  were  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
'This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustions  mine 
Of  contemplation  ; and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

CXXIX. 

Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven. 
Floats  o’er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument. 

And  shadows  forth  its  glory*.  There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 

A spirit’s  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin'd  battlement. 

For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower. 

exxx. 

Oh  Time  ! the  bcautifier  of  the  dead, 

Adoraer  of  the  ruin,  comforter 

And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled  — 

Time  ! the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err, 

The  test  of  truth,  love,  — sole  philosopher. 

For  all  beside  are  sophists,  from  thy  thrift. 

Which  never  loses  though  it  doth  defer  — 

Time,  the  avenger  1 unto  thee  I lift  [gift : 

My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thcc  a 

prejudices?  This  i*  not  the  way  to  defend  the  cause  of 
truth.  It  vm  not  thus  that  our  fathers  maintained  It  in  the 
brilliant  periods  of  our  history.  Prejudice  may  be  trusted  to 
guard  the  outwork*  for  a short  space  of  time,  while  reason 
slumber*  In  the  citadel;  but  If  the  latter ‘sink  into  a lethargy, 
the  former  will  quickly  erect  a standard  for  herself.  Philo. 
Sophy,  wisdom,  and  liberty  support  each  other  : he  who  will 
not  reason  is  a bigot : he  who  cannot.  Is  a fool ; and  he  who 
dares  not,  is  a slave."  Vol.  I.  pref.  p.  14,  Ik 
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CXXXL 

Amidst  this  wreck,  where  thou  hast  made  a shrine 
And  temple  mor.  divinely  desolate. 

Among  thy  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine. 

Ruins  of  years  — though  few,  yet  full  of  fate  : — 

I f thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate, 

Hear  me  not ; but  if  calmly  I have  borne 
Good,  and  reserved  my  pride  against  the  hate 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have  worn 
This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain  — shall  they  not  mourn? 

cxxxn. 

And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis  ! * 
litre,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage  long  — 
Thou  who  didst  call  the  Furies  from  the  abyss, 

And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss 
For  that  unnatural  retribution  — just. 

Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  near  — in  this 
Thy  former  realm,  I call  thee  from  the  dust!  [must  j 
Dost  thou  not  hear  my  heart  ? — Awake ! thou  shal t,  and  j 

CXXXiiL 

It  Is  not  that  I may  not  have  incurr’d 
For  my  ancestral  faults  or  mine  the  wound 
I bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  conferr’d 
With  a just  weapon,  it  had  flow’d  unbound  ; 

But  now  ray  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the  ground ; 

To  thee  I do  devote  it  — thou  shalt  take 
The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  Ik*  sought  and  found, 
Which  if  / have  not  taken  for  the  sake  - 
But  let  that  pass  — I sleep,  but  thou  shalt  yet  awake. 

CXXXIV. 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  ’tls  not  that  now 
I shrink  from  what  Is  suffer’d  : let  him  speak 
Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow, 

Or  seen  my  mind’s  convulsion  leave  it  weak  ; 

But  in  this  page  a record  will  I seek. 

Not  In  the  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse, 

Though  I be  ashes ; a far  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  fulness  of  this  verse, 

And  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  my  curse  ! 

cxxxv. 

That  curse  shall  be  Forgiveness.  — Have  I not  — 
Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth  ! behold  it.  Heaven  ! — 
Have  I not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot  ? 

Have  I not  suffer’d  things  to  be  forgiven  ? 

Have  I not  had  my  brain  sear'd,  my  heart  riven, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  Life's  life  lied  away  ? 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 

Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I survey. 

CXXXVL 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy 

Have  I not  seen  what  human  things  could  do? 

1 Sec  Appendix,  “ Historical  Notes,"  No.  xxvm. 

* r Between  *tan«a»  cxxxv.  and  cxxxvt  we  Gnd  In  the 
original  MS.  the  following  ; — 

**  If  to  forgive  bo  heaping  coal*  of  fire  — 

As  God  hath  spoken  — on  the  heads  of  foes, 

Mine  should  be  a volcano,  and  rise  higher 
Than,  o’er  the  Titans  crush'd,  Olympus  rose. 

Or  Athos  soarx,  or  biasing  Etna  clows : — 

True,  they  who  stung  were  creeping  thing*  ; but  wl 
Titan  serpents*  teeth  inllicts  with  deadlier  throes  ? 

The  Lion  may  be  goaded  by  thr  Gnat  — 

Who  suck*  the  tduraberer’*  bfcod  ? — The  Eagle  ? — No ; 
the  Bat.‘*j 


From  the  loud  roar  of  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few. 
i And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew, 

The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eye, 

Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  teem  true, 

And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  sigh, 

Deal  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless  obloquy.  ® 

CXXXVTL 

But  I have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain : 

My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire, 

And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering  pain ; 

But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tire  i 

Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I expire  ; i 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  of, 

Like  the  remember’d  tone  of  a mute  lyre, 

Shall  on  their  soften’d  spirits  sink,  and  move 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  love. 

cxxxviii. 

The  seal  is  set  — Now  welcome,  thou  dread  j>ower ! 
Nameless,  yet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
Walk ’sfc  in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
With  a deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear ; 

Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a sense  so  deep  and  clear 
That  we  become  a part  of  what  has  been, 

And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing  but  unseen. 

CXXXIX. 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran, 

In  murmur'd  pity,  or  loud-roar’d  applause. 

As  man  was  slaughter'd  by  his  fellow  man. 

And  wherefore  slaughter’d  ? wherefore,  but  because  I J 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus’  genial  laws. 

And  the  imperial  pleasure.  — Wherefore  not  ? 

What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms  — on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot  ? 

Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 

CXL. 

I see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : 

He  leans  upon  his  hand  — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 

And  his  droop’d  head  sinks  gradually  low  — 

And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
i From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 

Like  the  first  of  a thunder-shower ; and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him  — he  is  gone, 

Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail’d  the  wrote 
who  won. 

CXLI. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not  — his  eye* 

Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 5 
He  reck’d  not  of  the  life  he  hist  nor  prize, 

But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 

3 Whether  the  wonderful  statue  which  suggested  this  1 
Image  be  a laqucariun  gladiator,  which,  in  spite  of  Wlnkcl- 
mann's  criticism,  has  been  stoutly  maintained  ; or  whether  it 
be  a Creek  herild,  as  that  great  antiquary  positively  as-  i 
sertrd*  ; or  whether  it  is  to  be  thought  a Spartan  or  barba- 


* Either  Polifonle«,  herald  of  Iaiius,  killed  bv  (Edipus  ; or  ! 
Cepreas,  herald  of  Euritheu*.  killed  by  the  Athenians  when  ; 
he  endeavoured  to  drag  the  Ilcraclhhe  from  the  altar  of  j 
mercy,  and  in  whose  honour  they  instituted  annual  games,  ; 1 
continued  to  the  time  of  Hadrian ; or  Anthcmocritus,  the  | 
Athenian  herald,  killed  by  the  Mrgarensc*.  who  never  re >. 
covered  the  impiety.  See  Storia  dcllc  Arti,  &c.  tom.  II.  , 
pag.  203.  204,  206.  207.  lib.  ix.  cap.  U. 
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There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 

There  was  their  Dacian  mother  — he,  their  sire. 
Butcher'd  to  make  a Roman  holiday  1 — 

Ail  this  rush’d  with  his  blood  — Shall  he  expire 
And  unavenged  ? — Arise  I yc  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire ! 

CXLII. 

But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her  bloody  steam ; 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the  ways,  I 
And  roar'd  or  murmur’d  like  a mountain  stream  I 
Dashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays ; 

Here,  where  the  Roman  million's  blame  or  praise  j 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a crowd,  * 

My  voice  sounds  much  — and  fall  the  stars'  faint  rays 
On  the  arena  void — seats  crush’d  — walls  bow'd  — 
And  galleries,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely 
loud. 

CXLIIL 

A ruin  — yet  what  ruin  ! from  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half-cities,  have  been  rear’d ; 

Tet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass, 

And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appear'd. 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plunder’d,  or  but  clear’d  ? 

Alas  ! developed,  opens  the  decay, 

When  the  colossal  fabric’s  form  is  near’d : 

: It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day. 

Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man,  have  reft 

away. 

CXLIV. 

| But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there ; 

When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time,  | 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear, 

Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Cirsar’s  head  j 3 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare,  I 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead : 

Heroes  have  trod  this  spot  — ’tb  on  their  dust  ye 
tread, 
t 

CXLV. 

44  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand ; * 1 
■ When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 

“ And  when  Rome  falls  — the  World.”  From  our 
own  land 

| Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o’er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  arc  wont  to  call 
.indent ; and  these  three  mortal  things  are  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unaltcr'd  all ; 

rim  * hi*- id.  bearer,  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  Italian 
rtitor ; it  most  assuredly  seem  a copy  of  that  masterpiece  of 
(Vwiaiu  which  represented  “a  wounded  man  dying,  who 
perirctiy  expressed  what  there  remained  of  life  in  him.” 
Mcatfaocon  and  Mallei  thought  It  the  identical  statue ; but 
tfctf  sutjo  was  of  bronze.  The  (Radiator  was  once  in  the 
Villa  Ludovizi,  and  was  bought  by  Clement  XII.  The  right 
*na  u an  entire  restoration  of  Michael  Angelo. 

‘,  * See  Appendix,  **  Historical  Notes,"  Nos.  XXIX.  xxx. 

1 Suetonius  informs  ni  that  Julius  Ciwar  was  particularly 
gratified  by  that  decree  of  the  senate  which  enabled  him  to 
eat  a wreath  of  laurel  on  all  occasions.  He  was  anxiotm, 
aot  to  show  that  he  was  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  but  to 
tude  that  he  was  bald.  A stranger  at  Rome  would  hardly 
lure  guessed  at  the  motirc,  nor  should  wc  without  the  help 
of  the  historian. 

* This  U quoted  In  the  “ Decline  and  Fall  of  the  noman 
Empire."  as  a proof  that  the  Coliseum  was  entire,  when  seen 
bj  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  at  the  end  of  the  seventh,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  century.  A notice  on  the  Coll- 
scum  may  be  seen  in  the  **  Historical  Illustrations,”  p.  2G3. 

* “ Though  plundered  of  ail  its  brass,  except  the  ring 


Rome  and  her  Ruin  past  Redemption's  skill. 

The  World,  the  same  wide  den  — of  thieves,  or  what 
yc  wilL 

CXLVL 

Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime  — 

Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods. 

From  Jove  to  Jesus  — spared  and  blest  by  time  ; * 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man  plods 
Ills  way  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious  dome  1 
Shalt  thou  not  last  ? Time’s  scythe  and  tyrants’ 
rods 

Shiver  upon  thee  — sanctuary  and  home 
< >f  art  and  piety  — Pantheon  ! — pride  of  Rome  ! 

CXLVIL 

Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts ! 

Despoil’d  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts  — 

To  art  a model ; and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages.  Glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture ; to  those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their  beads ; 

And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their  eyes  on  honour’d  forms,  whose  busts  around 
them  close. 6 

CXLV  III. 

There  b a dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light  “ 
What  do  I gaze  on  ? Nothing : Look  again  I 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  my  sight  — 
Tw,o  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain : 

It  is  not  so ; I see  them  full  and  plain  — 

An  old  man,  and  a female  young  and  fair, 

Fresh  as  a nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar ; — but  what  doth  she  there. 
With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bo.H>m  white  and  bare  ? 

CXLIX. 

Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life. 
Where  on  the  heart  and  from  the  heart  wc  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife, 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look, 

Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  Ups  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves  — 

What  may  the  fruit  be  yet  ? — I know  not  — Cain 
was  Evc*s. 

which  was  nectary  to  preserve  the  aperture  above  ; though 
exposed  tu  repeated  fire*  ; though  sometimes  flooded  by  the 
river,  and  always  open  to  the  rain,  no  monument  of  equal 
antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this  rotundo.  It  passed  with 
little  alteration  from  the  Pagan  Into  the  present  worship  ; 
and  so  convenient  were  its  niches  for  the  (’hristian  altar,  that 
Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  ancient  beauty,  introduced 
their  design  a*  a model  in  the  Catholic  church."  — l-orsyth's 
Italy,  p.  137.  2d  edit. 

* The  Pantheon  has  been  mad**  a receptacle  for  the  busts 
of  modern  great,  or,  at  least,  distinguished,  men.  The  flood 
of  light  winch  onee  fell  through  the  large  orb  above  on  the 
whole  circle  of  divinities,  now  shines  on  a numerous  assem- 
blage of  mortals,  tome  one  or  two  of  whom  have  been  almost 
deified  hy  the  veneration  of  their  countrymen.  For  a notice 
of  the  Pantheon,  ice  “ Historical  Illustrations,"  p.  237. 

7 This  and  the  three  next  stanzas  allude  to  the  story  of  the 
Roman  daughter,  which  is  recalled  to  the  traveller  by  the 
site,  or  pretended  site,  of  that  adventure,  now  shown  at  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Carcere.  The  difficulties  attending 
the  full  belief  of  the  tale  arc  stated  in  “ Historical  illustra- 
tions," p.  3P&. 
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CANTO  IT. 


CL. 

But  hero  youth  otfers  to  old  age  the  food, 

The  milk  of  his  own  gift : it  Is  her  sire 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.  No ; he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  lire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises  higher 
Than  Egypt’s  river : — from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man  ! Heaven's  realm  holds 
no  such  tide. 

CLL 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity ; it  is 
A constellation  of  a sweeter  ray. 

And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds:  — Oh,  holiest  nurse  1 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire’s  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 

cm. 

Turn  to  the  mole  which  Hadrian  rear’d  on  high, 1 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt’s  piles. 

Colossal  copyist  of  deformity 
Whose  traveled  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom’d  the  artist's  toils 
| To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth, 

His  shrunken  a»hcs,  raise  this  dome : How  smiles 

j The  gazer’s  eye  with  philosophic  mirth,  [birth  I 
1 To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from  such  a 

CLIU. 

But  U> ! the  dome  — the  vast  and  wondrous  dome, * 
To  which  Diana’s  marvel  was  a cell  — 

Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr’s  tomb ! 

I have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  miracle  — 

Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
; The  hj  a-na  and  the  jackal  in  their  shade ; 

I have  beheld  Sophia’s  bright  roofs  swell 
Their  puttering  mass  l’  the  sun,  and  have  survey’d 
! Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  pray’d ; 

CLIV. 

But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 

Standcst  alone  — with  nothing  like  to  thee  — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 

Since  . Zion’s  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be. 

Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour  piled, 

Of  a sublimer  aspect  ? M:\jesty, 

Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  are  aisled 
I In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

• The  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  “ Sec  Historical  Illustration*.” 
7 [This  and  the  six  next  stanzas  hare  a reference  to  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's.  For  a measurement  of  the  comparative 
length  of  this  basilica  and  the  other  great  churches  of 
Kurope,  sec  the  pavement  of  St.  Peter's,  ami  the  Classical 
Tu'ur  through  Italy,  vol  U.  p.  125.  et  seq.  ch.iv.j 

s I remember  very  well,”  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
“my  own  disappointment  when  I first  visited  tho  Vatican; 
but  on  confessing  ray  feelings  to  a brother  student,  of  whose 
ingenuousness  I hail  a high  opinion,  he  acknowledged  that 
ihe  works  of  Raphael  had  the  same  effect  on  him.  or  rather 
Uiwt  they  did  not  produce  the  effect  which  he  expected.  This 
ww»a  great  relief  to  my  mind;  and,  on  inquiring  further  of 
other  students,  I found  that  those  persons  only  who,  from 
natural  imbecility,  apjw-wred  to  be  incapable  of  relishing  those 
divine  performances,  made  pretensions  to  instantaneous  rap. 

. tores  on  first  beholding  them— My  not  relishing  them  as  I 


CLV.  J 

Enter : its  grandeur  overwhelm*  thee  not ; ' 

And  why  ? it  is  not  lessen'd ; but  thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 

Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ; and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 

See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
IIU  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow. 

CLVI. 

Thou  movest  — but  increasing  with  the  advance. 
Like  climbing  some  great  AJp,  which  still  doth  rise. 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance ; 

Fastness  which  grows  — but  grows  to  harmonise  — 
All  musical  in  its  immensities ; [flamt 

Rich  marbles  — richer  painting  — shrines  whert 
The  lamps  of  gold  — and  haughty  dome  which  vies 
In  air  with  Earth's  chief  structures,  though  their 
frame  [mast  claim. 

Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground  — and  this  the  clouds 

CLVIL 

Thou  secst  not  all ; but  piecemeal  thou  must  breai. 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  whole  ; 

And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make 
That  ask  the  eye  — so  here  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  objects  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part. 

The  glory  which  at  ouce  upon  thee  did  not  dart, 

CLVIIL 

Not  by  its  fault  — but  thine  : Our  outward  sens* 

Is  but  of  gradual  grasp  — and  as  it  U' 

'That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression ; even  so  this 
Outshining  and  o’erwhelming  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gaze,  and  greatest  of  the  great 
Defies  at  first  our  Nature’s  littleness. 

Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contemplate. 

CLIX. 

Then  pause,  and  be  enlighten'd;  there  l*  more 
In  such  a survey  than  the  sating  gaze 
Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  praise 
Of  art  and  its  great  masters,  who  could  raise 
What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  could  plan: 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of  roan 
Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  conceptions  can. 

was  conscious  I ought  to  have  done,  *ai  one  of  the  most 
humiliating  circumstances  that  ever  happened  to  me:  I foisrvt 
mywll  in  the  midst  of  works  executed  upon  principles  wit ft 
w hich  I was  unacquainted : 1 felt  my  ignorance,  niad  stood 
abashed.  All  the  indigested  notions  of  painting  which  1 b^J 
brought  with  me  from  Kngland,  where  the  art  was  in  the 
lowest  state  it  had  ever  lrecn  in,  were  to  be  totally  done  »waj 
and  eradicated  from  ray  mind.  It  was  uecr*.«arv.  as  it  1 1 ex- 
pressed on  a very  solemn  occasion,  that  1 should  become  w a 
little  child.  Notwithstanding  my  disappointment.  I procc.-Jcd 
to  copy  some  of  those  cxcelleut  works.  I viewed  tlurm  again 
and  again;  I even  affected  to  feiH  their  merit  and  a.itusr  • 
them  more  than  I really  did.  In  a short  time,  a new  ;»t  - 
and  a new  perception  began  to  dawn  upon  me.  and  I wsa 
convinced  that  1 had  originally  formed  a false  epinioa  or  tire 
perfection  of  the  art,  and  that  this  great  painter  was  well  m 
titled  to  the  high  rank  which  he  holds  (n  the  admiration  c i 
the  world.”}  • 
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CLX. 

Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laocoon’s  torture  dignifying  pain  — 

A father's  love  and  mortal’s  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending : — Vain 
The  struggle  ; vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp. 

The  oid  man's  clench ; the  long  envenom’d  chain 
Rivets  the  living  links,  — the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp. 

CLXI. 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 

The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light  — 

The  Sun  in  human  limbs  array’d,  and  brow 
AH  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 

The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot  — the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance ; in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

CLXIL 

But  in  his  delicate  form  — a dream  of  Love, 

Stuped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long'd  for  a deathless  lover  from  above, 

And  madden'd  In  that  vision  — are  exprest 

All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless’d 

The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood, 

When  each  conception  was  a heavenly  guest  — 

A ray  of  immortality  — and  stood 
Sariike,  around,  until  they  gather’d  to  a god  ! 

CLXIIL 

And  if  it  be  Prometheus  stole  from  Heaven 
The  fire  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  hath  array'd 
With  an  eternal  glory' — which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ; 

And  Time  himself  hath  hallow’d  It,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust — nor  hath  it  caught 
A tinge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  with  which 
't  was  wrought.  • 

CLXIV. 

But  where  is  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song, 

The  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past  ? 
Methinks  he  cometh  late  and  tarries  long. 

He  is  no  more  — these  breathings  are  his  last ; 

His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fast, 

Anil  he  himself  a«  nothing : — if  he  was 
Aught  but  a phantasy,  and  could  be  class’d 
With  forms  which  live  and  suffer — let  that  pass  — 
Ha  shadow  fades  away  into  Destruction's  mass, 

CLXV. 

Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life,  and  all 
That  we  inherit  in  its  mortal  shroud. 

And  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pall  [cloud 
Through  which  all  things  grow  phantoms ; and  the 
Bi-tween  us  sinks  and  all  which  ever  glow’d. 

Till  Glory's  self  is  twilight,  and  displays 
A melancholy  halo  scarce  allow’d 

1 p The  death  of  the  Princes*  Charlotte  has  been  a shock 
£v»n  here  ( Venice ’i,  and  must  hare  been  an  earthquake  at 
The  fate  of  this  poor  girl  is  melancholy  in  every 
reiprct , dying  at  twenty  or  so,  in  childbed  — of  a hoy  too,  a 

[L 


To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness ; rays 
Sadder  than  saddest  night,  for  they  distract  the  gaze, 

CLX  VI. 

And  send  us  prying  into  the  abyss. 

To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  the  frame 
Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  this 
Its  wretched  essence ; and  to  dream  of  fame. 

And  wipe  the  dust  from  off  the  idle  name 
We  never  more  shall  hear,  — but  never  more, 

Oh,  happier  thought  1 can  we  be  made  the  same : 

It  is  enough  in  sooth  that  once  we  bore  [was  gore. 
These  fardels  of  the  heart  — the  heart  whose  sweat 

CLXVII. 

Hark  ! forth  from  the  abyss  a voice  proceeds, 

A long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound, 

Such  as  arises  when  a nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound  ; 

Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending 
ground, 

The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrown’d. 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 

CLXVIII. 

Scion  of  chief*  and  monarch?,  where  art  thou  ? 

Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 

Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ? 

In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled, 

The  mother  of  a moment,  o'er  thy  boy, 

Death  hush'd  that  pang  for  ever : with  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fill’ll  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seem’d  to  cloy. 

CLXIX. 

Peasant*  bring  forth  in  safety. — Can  it  be. 

Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored  ! 

Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee, 
And  Freedom’s  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  Oxe  ; for  she  had  pour’d 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o’er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris.  — Thou,  too,  lonely  lord. 

And  desolate  consort  — vainly  wert  thou  wed  I 
The  husband  of  a year  ! the  father  of  the  dead  ! 

CLXX. 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made ; ! 

Thy  bridal’s  fruit  is  ashes : In  the  dust 
The  fair-hair'd  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid, 

The  love  of  millions  ! How  we  did  entrust 
Futurity  to  her!  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem’d 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  bless’d 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seem’d  > 
Like  stars  to  shepherds’  eyes:  — ’twas  but  a meteor 
- brain’d. 

CLXXI. 

W oe  unto  us,  not  her  * ; for  she  sleeps  well : 

The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle, 

Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 

present  princes*  and  future  queen,  and  ju»t  as  *he  began  to 
iv  happy,  ami  lo  enjoy  hcrielf,  and  the  hopes  which  she  in- 
spired. I feel  sorry  in  every  respect.”  — Byron  Letters .] 
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Ita  knell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o'erstung 
Nations  have  arm'd  in  madness,  the  strange  fate » I 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath  flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon  or 
late,  — 

CLXXIL 

These  might  have  been  her  destiny  ; but  no, 

Our  hearts  deny  it : and  so  young,  so  fair, 

Good  without  effort,  great  without  a foe ; 

But  now  a bride  and  mother  — and  now  there  ! 

How  many  ties  did  that  stern  moment  tear ! 

From  thy  Sire's  to  his  humblest  subject’s  breast 
Is  link’d  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair, 

Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake’s,  and  opprest 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could  love 
thee  best, 

CLXXIIL 

1a  Nemi ! • navell’d  in  the  woody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o’er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake ; 

And,  calm  as  cherish’d  hate,  its  surface  wean 
A deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake, 

All  coll’d  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the  snake. 

CLXXIV. 

And  near  Alhano’s  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a sister  valley ; — and  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latian  coast  where  sprung  the  Epic  war, 

“ Arms  and  the  Man,”  w hose  re-ascending  star 
Rose  o’er  an  empire : — but  beneath  thy  right 
Tully  reposed  from  Rome; — and  where  yon  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight 
The  Sabine  farm  was  till’d,  the  wear)-  bard’s  delight.  * 

CLXXV. 

But  I forget.  — My  Pilgrim’s  shrine  Is  won, 

And  he  and  I must  part,  — so  let  It  be, — 

His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done ; 

Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea : 

The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me. 

And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  Ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  It  last  by  Cal  pc’s  rock  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  follow’d  on  till  the  dark  Euxinc  roll’d 

CLXXVI. 

Upon  the  blue  Symplcgades : long  years  — 

Long,  though  not  very  many, — since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both ; some  suffering  and  some  tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begun : 

Yet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run  ; 

We  have  had  our  reward — and  it  is  here, — 

That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden’d  by  the  sun, 

* Msirr  died  on  the  scaffold  : F.liiabeth  of  a broken  heart ; 
Charles  V.  a hermit;  Louli  XIV.  a bankrupt  In  mean*  .-.nil 
tcl'iry  ; Cromwell  of  anxiety  ; and.  “ the  greatest  is  behind.  * 
Napoleon  lives  a prisoner.  To  these  sovereign*  a long  but 
oiecrfluous  list  might  b#  added  of  names  equally  Illustrious 
and  unhappy. 

* The  village  of  Vend  was  near  the  Arlchm  retreat  of 
I’geria,  and,  from  the  shades  which  embosomed  the  temple 
of  Diana,  has  preserved  to  this  day  its  distinctive  appellation 


WORKS.  canio  iv.  I i 


And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  Is  dear. 

CLXXVIL 

Oh  ! that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling-place. 

With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister. 

That  I might  all  forget  the  human  race. 

And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her  ! 

Ye  elements !— - in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I feel  myself  exalted  — Can  yc  not 
Accord  me  such  a being  ? Do  I err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a spot  ? 

Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our  lot  j 

CLXXV1U. 

There  is  a pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 

There  is  a rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 

There  is  society,  where  none  Intrudes, 

By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 

I love  not  Man  the  less,  hut  Nature  more. 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I steal 
From  all  I may  be,  or  have  been  before. 

To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I can  ne’er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

CLXXIX. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean  — roll ! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin  — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A shadow  of  man’s  ravage,  save  his  own, 

When,  for  a moment,  like  a drop  of  min, 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a grave,  unknell’d,  uncoffln’d,  and  unknown. 

CLXXX. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths,  — thy  fields 
Are  not  a spoil  for  him,  — thou  dost  arise 
And  shrike  him  from  thee ; the  vile  strength  he  wields  , 
For  earth’s  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 

Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 

And  send’st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 

And  dashes!  him  again  to  earth  •.  — there  let  him  lay.  i 

CLXXXL 

The  armaments  which  thunder-strike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 

And  monarch*  tremble  in  their  capitals. 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ritas  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 

These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake. 

They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada’s  pride  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

of  The  Grove.  Noth!  is  but  an  evening'*  ride  from  the  com- 
fortable inn  of  Albano. 

5 The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alban  hill  li  of  unrivalled 
beauty,  and  from  the  convent  on  the  highest  point,  w hich  has 
succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  I.atian  Jupiter,  the  prospect 
embraces  all  the  object*  alluded  to  in  thi*  stanza  ; the  Medi- 
terranean ; the  whole  scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the  JEneid, 
and  the  coast  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the 
headland  of  Orcarum  and  the  Cape  of  Tcrracina.  — See 
Appendix,  M Historical  Notes,"  No.  xxxt. 
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CLXXXH. 

Tby  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee  — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Home,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? » 
Tby  waters  wash'd  them  power  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a tyrant  since ; their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ; their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  : — not  so  thou ; — 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves’  play  — 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  aiure  brow  — 
Such  as  creation’s  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 


CLXXXIII. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty’s  form 
Glasses  Itself  in  tempests ; in  all  time. 

Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime  — 
The  image  of  Eternity  — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ; even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ; each  zone 
Obeys  thee ; thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

CLXXXIV. 

And  I have  loved  thee.  Ocean  ® 1 and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward : from  a boy 
I wanton'd  with  thy  breakers— they  to  me 


1 TWhen  Lord  Byron  wrote  thl*  stanza,  he  had,  no  doubt, 
the  ToUowine  passage  In  Boswell’s  Johnson  floating  on  his 
taind:  — “ Dining  one  day  with  General  Paoli,  and  talking 
O#  his  projected  Journey  to  Italy,  — * A man/  said  Johnson, 
• who  has  not  been  In  Italy,  is  always  conscious  of  an  Infe- 
ncrity.  from  his  not  haring  seen  what  it  is  expected  a man 
should  see.  The  grand  object  of  all  travelling  is  to  see  tho 
tborcs  of  tb*  Mediterranean.  On  those  shores  were  the  four 
nwt  empires  of  the  world ; the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the 
Grecian,  and  the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost  all  our 
law.  almost  all  our  aru,  almost  all  that  sett  us  above  savages, 
has  crime  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ' The 
General  observed,  that  'The  Mediterranean*  would  be  a 
noble  subject  for  a poem.”  — Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  v.  p.  146. 
«L  Itt] 

* f-  This  passage  would,  perhaps,  be  read  without  emotion, 
J we  dM  not  know  that  Lord  Byron  was  here  describing  his 
actual  feelings  and  habits,  and  that  this  was  an  unaffected 
mar*  of  his  propensities  and  amusements  even  from  chlld- 
voi,  — when  be  listened  to  tbo  roar,  and  watched  the  bursts 


cf  the  northern  ocean  on  the  tempestuous  shores  of  Aberdeen- 
thaw.  It  was  a fearful  and  violent  change  at  the  age  of  ten 
tears  to  be  separated  from  this  congenial  solitude,  — this 


l change  at  the  age  of  ten 


mej’pesidence  so  suited  to  his  haughty  and  contemplative 
•pent.  — this  rude  grandeur  of  nature,  — and  thrown  among 
•jit  mere  worldly-minded  and  selfish  ferocity,  the  affected 
culiah  and  rrjwlllng  coxcombry,  of  a great  public  school, 
rfow  many  thousand  times  did  the  moody,  sullen,  and  indig. 
aaac  ivy  wish  himself  I tack  to  the  keen  air  and  boisterous 
Kiev*  that  broke  lonely  upon  the  simple  and  toul-invigor- 
cvv  hsunU  of  his  childhood.  How  did  he  prefer  some 
;i  -story  ; some  tale  of  second-sight ; some  relation  of 
fcwtxs  Hood's  feats  ; some  harrowing  narrative  of  buccancer- 
expioSti,  to  all  of  Horace,  and  Vtrgii,  and  Homer,  that  was 
OtEaed  mto  his  repulsive  spirit ! To  the  shock  of  this  change 


Were  a delight ; and  If  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a terror — ’twas  a pleasing  fear, 

For  I was  as  it  were  a child  of  thee, 

And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 

And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane  — as  I do  here. 

CLXXXV. 

My  task  is  done5— my  song  hath  ceased  — my 
theme 

Has  died  into  an  echo ; it  Is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguish’d  which  hath  lif 
My  midnight  lamp — and  what  is  writ,  is  writ, — 
Would  it  were  worthier ! but  I am  not  now 
That  which  I have  been— and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 
Which  In  my  spirit  dwelt  Is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low. 

CLXXXYL 

Farewell ! a word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been  — 
A sound  which  makes  us  Unger ;— yet — farewell ! 
Te  I who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last.  If  In  your  memories  dwell 
A thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-slioon  and  scallop-shell ; 

Fare  we  U ! with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pain. 

If  such  there  were  — with  you,  the  moral  of  his  strain  t 

i*.  1 suipect,  to  be  traced  much  of  the  eccentricity  of  Lord 
Byron's  future  life.  This  fourth  Canto  la  the  fruit  of  a mind 
which  had  stored  itself  with  great  care  and  toll,  and  had  di- 
gested with  profound  reflection  and  Intense  vigour  what  it 
had  learned : the  sentiments  are  not  such  as  lie  on  the  surface, 
but  could  only  be  awakened  by  long  meditation.  Whoever 
reads  it,  and  is  not  impressed  with  the  many  grand  virtues  as 
well  as  gigantic  powers  of  the  mind  that  wrote  it,  seems  to 
me  to  afford  a proof  both  of  insensibility  of  heart,  and  great 
stupidity  of  Intellect.”  — Si  a E.  Biydges.J 

1 [“  It  was  a thought  worthy  of  the  great  spirit  of  Byron, 
after  exhibiting  to  us  his  Pilgrim  amidst  all  the  most  striking 
scenes  of  earthly  grandeur  and  earthly  decay,  — after  teaching 
us,  like  him,  to  sicken  over  the  mutability,  and  vanity,  and 
emptiness  of  human  greatness,  to  conduct  him  and  us  at  last 
to  the  borders  of 44  the  Great  Deep."  It  is  there  that  we  may 
perceive  an  image  of  the  awful  and  unchangeable  abyss  of 
eternity,  Into  whose  bosom  so  much  has  sunk,  and  all  shall 
one  day  sink, — of  that  eternity  wherein  the  scorn  and  the 
contempt  of  man,  and  the  melancholy  of  great,  and  the  fretting 
of  little  minds,  shall  be  at  rest  for  ever.  No  one,  but  a true 
poet  of  man  and  of  nature,  would  have  dared  to  frame  such  a 
termination  for  such  a Pilgrimage.  The  image  of  the  wan- 
derer may  well  be  associated,  for  a time,  with  the  rock  of 
Calpe,  the  shattered  temples  of  Athens,  or  the  gigantic  frag- 
ments of  Rome ; but  when  we  wish  to  think  of  this  dark 

fiersonlfication  as  of  a thing  which  is,  where  can  we  so  well 
magine  him  to  have  his  daily  haunt  as  by  the  roaring  of  the 
waves  ? It  was  thus  that  Homer  represented  Achilles  in  his 
moments  of  ungovernable  and  inconsolable  grief  for  the  loss 
of  Patroclus.  It  was  thus  he  chose  to  depict  the  paternal 
despair  of  Cbrlseus  — 

Bq  3*  asiw  rs;s  raXufXtirCti* 

— W’lLSOM.J 
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Otaotir: 


A FRAGMENT  OF  A TURKISH  TALE.1 


“ One  fatal  remembrance  — one  sorrow  that  throw* 

It*  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes  — 

To  which  Life  nothing  darker  nor  brighter  can  bring. 
For  which  joy  hath  no  balm  — and  affliction  no  sting.  ' 

Moor*. 


SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ. 

AH  A SLIGHT  BUT  MOST  SINCERR  TOKEN  OF  ADMIRATION  FOB  Hit  OEXIUA, 
RERFECT  FOB  HIS  CHARACTER,  AND  GRATITUDE  FOB  BIS  FRIENDtinr, 

THIS  PRODUCTION  IS  INSCRIBED, 


BT  Hia  OBLIGED  AND  AFFECTIONATE  SERVANT, 


London,  May,  1813. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tin?  tale  irhich  these  disjointed  fragments  present, 
is  foun  led  upon  circumstances  now  less  common  in 
the  Ka.st  than  formerly ; either  because  the  ladies 
are  more  circumspect  than  in  the  “ olden  time,"  or 
because  the  Christians  have  better  fortune,  or  less 
enterprise.  The  story,  when  entire,  contained  the 
adventures  of  a female  slave,  who  was  thrown,  in 
the  Mussulman  manner,  into  the  sea  for  infidelity, 
and  avenged  by  a young  Venetian,  her  lover,  at  the  . 
time  the  Seven  Islands  were  possessed  by  the  Re- 
public of  Venice,  and  soon  after  the  Amauts  were  I 
beaten  back  from  the  Morca,  which  they  had  ravaged 
for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Russian  invasion,  j 
The  desertion  of  the  Mainotes,  on  being  refused  the 
plunder  of  Misitra,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that 
enterprise,  and  to  the  desolation  of  the  Morea, 
during  which  the  cruelty  exercised  on  all  sides  was 
unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of  the  faithful.  * | 


STtJf  ©faour. 


No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave, 
That  tomb  * which,  gleaming  o’er  the  cliff. 
First  greets  the  homeward- veering  skiff, 
Iligh  o’er  the  land  he  saved  In  vain  ; 

When  shall  such  hero  live  again  ? 

• • • • • 

Fair  clime  •* ! where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o’er  those  blessed  isles. 

Which,  seen  from  far  Colonna's  height. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight. 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight 
There  mildly  dimpling,  Ocean's  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave  ; 


’ [The  “ Giaour  " wav  published  in  May  1813,  and  Abun- 
dantly sustained  the  impression  created  by  the  two  first  canto* 
of  Ctiildc  Harold.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this,  the  first  of  his 
romantic  narratives.  Lord  Byron's  versification  reflects  the 
Admiration  ho  always  avowed  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  “ Christ, 
abel,"  — the  Irregular  rhythm  of  which  had  already  been 
adopted  in  the  “ Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  The  fragmentary 
style  of  the  composition  was  suggested  by  the  then  new 
and  popular  “ Columbus  " of  Mr.  Roger*.  As  to  the  subject, 
it  was  not  merely  by  recent  travel  that  the  author  had  fami- 
liarised himself  with  Turkish  history.  **  Old  Knollcs,"  be 
said  at  Miseolonghi,  a few  weeks  before  his  death,  “ was  one 
of  the  first  books  that  gave  me  pleasure  when  a child  ; and  I 
t>cllero  It  had  much  influence  on  my  future  wishes  to  visit 
the  Levant,  and  gave,  perhaps,  the  oriental  colouring  which 
i*  observed  in  my  poetry."  In  the  margin  of  his  copy  of 
Mr.  1)' Israeli's  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character,  we  find 
the  following  note:—"  Knolles,  Cantemlr,  De  Tott,  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague.  Hawkins's  translation  from  Mignot's  History 
of  the  Turks,  the  Arabian  Nights  — all  travels  or  histories, 
or  book*  upon  the  East,  I could  meet  with,  I bad  read,  as 
well  as  Ricaut,  before  I was  ten  years  o/d."] 

* [An  event,  in  which  Lord  Byron  was  personally  con- 
cerned, undoubtedly  supplied  the  groundwork  of  this  tale  ; 
but  for  the  story,  so  circumstantially  put  forth,  of  hi*  having 
himself  been  the  lover  of  this  female  slave,  there  is  no  found- 
| ation.  The  girl  whose  life  the  ooet  saved  at  Athens  was  not. 


we  are  assured  by  Sir  John  llobhouse,  an  object  of  his  Lord- 
ship's attachment,  but  of  that  of  his  Turkish  serrant  Tor 
the  Marquis  of  Sligo’s  account  of  the  affair,  see  Moore's 
Notice*.  J 

* A tomb  above  the  rocks  on  the  promontorv,  by  so®* 
supposed  the  sepulchre  of  Thrmlstocle*.  — p*  There  are." 
says  Cumberland,  in  hts  Observer.  “ a few  fine*  bv  Plato, 
upon  the  tomb  of  Themlstocles,  which  hare  a turn  of  elegant 
and  pathetic  simplicity  in  them,  that  deserve*  a better  trans- 
lation than  I can  give : — 

‘ By  the  sea's  manrin,  on  the  watery  strand. 

Toy  monument,  Themlstocles,  shall  stand : 


Bv  this  directed  to  thy  native  shore, 

Tbe  merchant  shall  convey  hi*  freighted  store  ; 
And  when  our  fleets  are  summoned  to  the  fight, 
Athens  shall  conquer  with  thy  tomb  In  sight.’  "J 


4 ["  Of  the  beautiful  flow  of  Byron’s  fancy,"  sar*  Moor*. 
■ when  Its  sources  were  one*  opened  on  any  subject,  ttu 
Giaour  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instance*  thu 


poem  having  accumulated  under  his  hand,  Ixrth  In  printing 
and  through  successive  editions,  till  from  four  hundred  line-, 
of  which  it  consisted  in  its  first  copy.  It  at  present  amount! 
to  fourteen  hundred.  The  plan,  indeed,  which  he  had  adoptn’.. 
of  a series  of  fragments,  — a set  of  ' orient  pearls  at  rarvi^ 
strung  ’ — left  him  free  to  introduce,  without  reference  to 
more  than  the  grusral  complexion  of  his  story,  whatever  art* 
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And  if  at  times  a transient  breexe 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas. 

Or  sweep  one  blossom  from  the  trees. 

How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odours  there  I 
For  there — the  Rose  o’er  crag  or  vale. 

Sultana  of  the  Nightingale, 1 

The  maid  for  whom  his  melody, 

His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high, 

Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover’s  tale : 

His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  Rose, 

Unbent  by  winds,  unchill’d  by  snows. 

Far  from  the  winters  of  the  west. 

By  every  breexe  and  season  blest. 

Returns  the  sweets  by  nature  given 
In  softest  incense  back  to  heaven ; 

And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 
Her  fairest  hue  and  fragrant  sigh. 

And  many  a summer  flower  is  there, 

And  many  a shade  that  love  might  share, 

And  many  a grotto,  meant  for  rest. 

That  holds  the  pirate  for  a guest ; 

Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 
Lurks  for  the  passing  peaceful  prow, 

TUI  the  gay  mariner's  guitar  * 

Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star ; 

Then  stealing  with  the  muffled  oar. 

Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shore, 

Rush  the  night-prowlers  on  the  prey, 

And  turn  to  groans  his  roundelay. 

Strange  — that  where  Nature  loved  to  trace. 

As  if  for  gods,  a dwelling  place, 

And  every  charm  and  grace  hath  mix'd 
Within  the  paradise  she  fix'd, 

There  man,  enamour'd  of  distress. 

Should  mar  it  into  wilderness, 

And  trample,  brute- like,  o’er  each  flower 
That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour ; 

Nor  claims  the  culture  of  his  hand 
To  bloom  along  the  fairy  land, 

tun  ran  or  linages  his  fancy,  in  its  excursions,  could  collect ; 
and.  bow  little  fettered  he  was  by  any  regard  to  connection 
la  these  additions,  appears  from  a note  which  accompanied 
bit  own  copy  of  this  paragraph,  in  which  he  says,  — * I have 
cot  yet  fixed  the  place  of  insertion  for  the  following  lines,  but 
■HI,  vh*s  I see  you  — as  I have  no  copy.*  Even  into  this 
orw  passage,  rich  aa  It  was  at  first,  his  fancy  afterwards  poured 
■ fresh  infusion."  — The  value  of  these  after-touches  of  the 
fcwter  may  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the  following  verses, 
from  his  original  draft  of  this  paragraph,  with  the  form  which 
they  now  wear  : — 

**  Fair  clime ! where  ceaseless  summer  smiles. 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles. 

Which,  seen  from  far  Colonna's  height. 

Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight, 

And  give  to  loneliness  delight. 

There  thine  the  bright  abodes  ye  seek , 

Like  dimples  upon  Ocean's  cheek. 

So  smiling  round  the  waters  lore 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave. 

Or  if . at  times,  the  transient  breeze 
Break  the  smooth  crystal  of  the  teas. 

Or  brush  one  blossom  from  the  trees. 

How  grateful  is  the  gentle  air 

That  waves  and  wafts  the  fragrance  there." 

The  whole  of  this  passage,  from  line  7.  down  to  line  1G7., 
* Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve,"  was  not  In  the  first 
•dittos*.] 

* The  attachment  of  the  nightingale  to  the  rose  is  a well, 
known  Persian  fable.  If  I mistake  not,  the  “ Bulbul  of  a 
tbouuftd  tales  "*  is  one  of  his  appellations.  QThus,  Mesihi,  as 
translated  by  Sir  William  Jones  : — 

" Come,  charming  maid  ! and  hear  thy  poet  ling. 

Thyself  the  rose,  and  he  the  bird  or  spring  : 

Love  bid*  him  sing,  and  Love  will  lie  obey'd. 

Be  gay : too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade."] 


But  springs  as  to  preclude  his  care. 

And  sweetly  woos  him — but  to  spare  I 
Strange — that  where  all  is  peace  beside. 
There  passion  riots  in  her  pride, 

And  lust  and  rapine  wildly  reign 
To  darken  o'er  the  fair  domain. 

It  is  as  though  the  fiends  prevail'd 
Against  the  seraphs  they  assail’d 
And,  fix’d  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwell 
The  freed  Inheritors  of  hell ; 

So  soft  the  scene,  so  form'd  for  joy. 

So  curst  the  tyrants  that  destroy  ! 


He  who  hath  bent  him  o’er  the  dead  * 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  Is  fled, 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 

(Before  Decay’s  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers,) 

And  mark’d  the  mild  angelic  air. 

The  rapture  of  repose  that’s  there,4 
The  fix’d  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 

And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 

That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now, 

And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow. 

Where  cold  Obstruction’s  apathy  > 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner’s  heart. 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; 

Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone. 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant’s  power ; 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal’d, 

The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal’d  ! ® 

Such  Is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 

Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  1 7 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 

We  start,  for  soul  Is  wanting  there. 

* Tho  guitar  Is  the  constant  amusement  of  the  Greek  sailor 
by  night  : with  a steady  fair  wind,  and  during  a calm,  it  is 
accompanied  always  by  the  voice,  and  often  by  dancing. 

3 [If  once  the  public  notice  is  drawn  to  a poet,  the  talents 
be  exhibits  on  a nearer  view,  the  weight  his  mind  carries 
with  it  in  his  every-day  Intercourse,  somehow  or  other,  are 
reflected  around  on  hit  compositions,  and  co-operate  in  giving 
a collateral  force  to  their  impression  on  the  public.  To  this 
we  must  assign  some  j»art  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
••  Giaour."  The  thirty-five  lines  beginning  **  He  who  hath 
bent  him  o'er  the  dead  ’’  are  so  beauttftil,  so  original,  and  so 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  whose  poetical  genius 
was  not  very  decided,  and  vrry  rich,  that  they  alone,  under 
the  circumstances  explained,  were  sufficient  to  secure  cele- 
brity to  this  poem.  — Sib  E.  Bkydces.] 

4 ["  And  mark'd  the  almost  dreaming  air 

Which  speaks  the  sweet  repose  that's  there.” — MS.] 

* “ Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where. 

To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  r— " 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  UL  sc.  1. 

6 I trust  that  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  had- an  oppor- 
tunlty  of  witnessing  what  is  here  attempted  In  description  ; 
but  tnose  who  have  will  probably  retain  a painful  remem- 
brance of  that  singular  beauty  which  pervades,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  features  of  the  duad,  a few  hours,  and  but  for 
a few  hours,  after  "the  spirit  is  not  there."  It  is  to  lie 
remarked  In  cases  of  violent  death  by  gun-shot  wounds,  the 
expression  is  always  that  of  languor,  whatever  the  natural 
energy  of  the  sufferer's  character  : but  in  death  from  a stab 
the  countenance  preserves  its  traits  of  feeling  or  ferocity,  and 
the  mind  its  bias,  to  the  last. 

i [ In  Pallaway’s  Constantinople,  a book  which  Lord  Byron 
Is  not  unlikely  to  have  consulted,  I find  a passage  quoted  from 
Gillies's  History  of  Greece,  which  contains,  perhaps,  the  first 
seed  of  the  thought  thus  expanded  into  full  perfection  iu 
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Hers  is  the  loveliness  In  death. 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ; 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom. 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 
Expression’s  last  receding  ray, 

A gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 

The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  pass’d  away  • 

Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth. 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  Its  cherish’d  earth ! 1 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  ! * 

Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom’s  home  or  Glory**  grave  1 
Shrine  of  the  mighty  ! can  It  be. 

That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 

Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave  : 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylae  ? 

These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave. 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  free — 

Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this  ? 

The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salami*  ! 

These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown. 

Arise,  and  make  again  your  own ; 

Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires ; 

And  he  who  In  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 

And  leave  his  sons  a hope,  a fame, 

They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame  : 

For  Freedom’s  battle  once  begun, 

Bequeath’d  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 

Though  baffled  oft  Is  ever  won. 

Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page  1 
Attest  it  many  a deathless  age  ! 

While  kings.  In  dusty  darkness  hid. 

Have  left  a nameless  pyramid, 

Tby  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 

A mightier  monument  command. 

The  mountains  of  their  native  land  ! 

There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger’s  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die  ! 

T were  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace. 

Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace ; 

Enough — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  Itself  It  fell ; 

Yes ! Self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 

What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore  ? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time. 

No  theme  on  which  the  Muse  might  soar 
High  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore, 

fenius  : — “The  present  state  of  Greece  compared  to  the 
indent,  is  the  silent  obscurity  of  the  grave  contrasted  with 
the  vivid  lustre  of  active  life.” — Mooas.] 

1 [There  is  infinite  lieauty  and  effect,  though  of  a painful 
and  almost  oppressive  character,  in  this  extraordinary  pas- 
sage ; In  which  the  author  has  illustrated  the  beautiful,  but 
still  and  melancholy  aspect  of  the  onco  busy  and  glorious 
shores  of  Greece,  by  an  image  more  true,  more  mournful, 
and  more  exquisitely  finished,  than  any  that  we  can  recollect 
in  the  whole  compass  of  poetry.  — Jefprby.] 
a [From  this  line  to  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph,  the 
MS.  is  written  in  a hurried  and  almost  illegible  hand,  as  if 
these  splendid  lines  had  been  poured  forth  In  one  continuous 
burst  of  poetic  feeling,  which  would  hardly  allow  time  for  the 
hand  to  follow  the  rapid  flow  of  the  imagination.] 

* Athens  Is  the  property  of  the  Kislar  Aga  (the  slave  of  the 
seraglio  and  guardian  of  the  women),  who  appoints  the  Way- 


When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  clime. 
The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred. 

The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 
Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime. 

Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a slave, 5 
And  callous,  save  to  crime  ; 

Stain’d  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 
Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes ; 
Without  even  savage  virtue  blest. 
Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast. 

Still  to  the  neighbouring  ports  they  waft 
Proverbial  wiles,  and  ancient  craft ; 

In  this  the  subtle  Greek  Is  found. 

For  this,  and  this  alone,  renown’d. 

In  vain  might  Liberty  invoke 
The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke. 

Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke  : 
No  more  her  sorrows  I bewail. 

Yet  this  will  be  a mournful  tale. 

And  they  who  listen  may  believe. 

Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve. 


Far,  dark,  along  the  blue  sea  glancing. 
The  shadows  of  the  rocks  advancing 
Start  on  the  fisher's  eye  like  boat 
Of  Island-pirate  or  Mainote ; 

And  fearful  for  his  light  ca’ique, 

He  shuns  the  near  but  doubtful  creek  : 
Though  worn  and  weary  viith  his  toll, 
And  cumber’d  with  his  scaly  spoil, 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar. 

Till  Port  Leone's  safer  shore 
Receives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  Eastern  night. 


Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed,  * 

With  slacken’d  bit  and  hoof  of  speed  ? 

Beneath  the  clattering  iron’s  sound 
The  cavern ’d  echoes  wake  arountf 
In  lash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  bound ; 

The  foam  that  streaks  the  courser’s  side 
Seems  gather’d  from  the  ocean-tide : 

Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest. 

There ’s  none  within  his  rider’s  breast ; 

And  though  to-morrow’s  tempest  lower, 

’T  is  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour  ! * 

I know  thee  not,  I loathe  thy  race, 

But  in  thy  lineaments  I trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface : 

Though  young  and  pale,  that  sallow  front 
Is  scathed  by  fiery  passion’s  brunt ; 

wode.  A pander  and  eunuch  — these  are  not  polite,  yet  true 
appellations  — now  governs  the  governor  of  Athens  ! 

* [The  reciter  of  the  tale  is  a Turkish  fisherman,  who  has 
been  employed  during  the  day  in  the  gulf  of  JEgina,  and  in 
the  evening,  apprehensive  of  the  Mainote  pirates  who  infest 
the  coast  of  Attica,  lands  with  his  boat  on  the  harbour  of 
Port  Leone,  the  ancient  Plrapus.  He  becomes  the  eye-witness 
of  nearly  all  the  Incidents  in  the  story,  and  in  one  of  them  is 
a principal  agent  It  Is  to  his  feelings,  and  particularly  to 
his  religious  prejudices,  that  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
most  forcible  and  splendid  parts  of  the  pocm.-GsoiGs 
Ellis.] 

* [In  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  this  word,  which  means  Infidel , 
is  always  written  according  to  Us  English  pronunciation. 
DJovr.  Lord  Hyron  adopted  the  Italian  spelling  usual  among 
the  Franks  of  the  Levant.] 
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Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye. 

As  meteor-like  thou  glidest  by, 

Eight  well  I view  and  deem  thee  one 
Whom  Othman’s  sons  should  slay  or  shun. 

On — on  he  hasten'd,  and  he  drew 
My  gxxe  of  wonder  as  he  flew ; 

Though  like  a demon  of  the  night 
He  pass'd,  and  vanish'd  from  my  sight. 

His  aspect  and  his  air  impress'd 
A troubled  memory  on  ray  breast, 

| And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 

Bung  his  dark  courser's  hoofs  of  fear. 

He  spurs  his  steed  ; he  nears  the  steep, 
i That,  jutting,  shadows  o'er  the  deep ; 

He  winds  around  ; he  hurries  by  ; 

The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye ; 

For  well  I ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance  is  fix'd  on  those  that  flee  ; 

And  not  a star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight 
He  wound  along ; but  ere  he  pass'd 
One  glance  he  snatch'd,  as  If  his  last, 

A moment  check'd  his  wheeling  steed, 

A moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed, 

A moment  on  his  stirrup  stood  — 

Why  looks  he  o'er  the  olive  wood  ? 

| The  crescent  glimmers  on  the  hill. 

The  Mosque’s  high  lamps  are  quivering  still : 
Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 
| In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike, 1 
The  flashes  of  each  joyous  peal 
Are  seen  to  prove  the  Moslem’s  real, 
j To-night  set  Rhamaranl’s  sun ; 

To-night,  the  Bairara  feast 's  begun  ; 

To-night — but  who  and  what  art  thou 
Of  foreign  garb  and  fearful  brow  ? 

And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thee. 

That  thou  should’st  either  pause  or  flee  ? 

He  stood  — some  dread  was  on  his  face. 

Soon  Hatred  settled  in  Its  place : 

It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 
Of  transient  Anger's  hasty  blush,1* 

But  pale  as  marble  o’er  the  tomb, 
ji  Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 

u '•*  Tophaike,”  musket.  — The  Bairam  is  announced  be 
the  cvmon  at  sunset ; the  Illumination  of  the  Mosoues,  and 
the  firing  of  ail  kinds  of  small  arms,  loaded  with  ball,  pro- 
claim It  during  the  night. 

j * f-  Hatty  blush."  — “ For  hasty,  all  the  edition*  till  the 
twelfth  read  “ darkening  blush."  On  the  back  of  a copy  of 
i tae  eleventh.  Lord  Byron  has  written,  “ Why  did  not  the 
printer  attend  to  the  solitary  correction  so  repeatedly  made  ? 
1 hare  no  copy  of  this,  and  desire  to  hate  none  till  my  request 
’ is  complied  with."} 

I * £••  Then  turned  it  swiftly  to  his  blade, 

1 As  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh'd."  — MS.] 

4 Jcrreed,  or  Djerrid,  a blunted  Turkish  javelin,  which  W 
dartrd  from  horseback  with  great  force  and  precision.  It  is 
j a fa  count*  exercise  of  the  Mussulmans  ; but  I know  not  If  it 
can  be  called  a mania  one.  since  the  most  expert  in  the  art 
are  the  Black  Eunuchs  of  Constantinople.  I think,  next  to 
. * th«e,  a Mainlouk  at  Smyrna  was  the  most  skilful  that  came 
I within  my  observation. 

1 * [Every  gesture  of  the  Impetuous  horseman  is  full  of 

anv«*y  and  passion.  In  the  midst  of  hi*  career,  whilst  In 
| full  v»ew  of  the  astonished  spectator  he  suddenly  Checks  his 
! steed,  and  ri  dng  on  his  stirrup,  surveys,  witn  a look  of  agonls- 
| i inf  impatience,  the  distant  city  illuminated  for  the  feast  of 
1 Hdram  ; then  pale  with  anger,  raises  his  arm  as  if  in  menace 
•if  an  invisible  enemy;  but  awakened  from  his  trance  of 
I j tt«um  by  the  neighing  of  his  charger,  again  hurries  forward, 
| and  1j  sap  pears.  — Ulobok  Ellis,  j 


His  brow  was  bent,  Ills  eye  was  glased , 

He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised, 

And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high. 

As  doubting  to  return  or  fly ; 

Impatient  of  his  flight  delay’d. 

Here  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh’d  — 

Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  grasp’d  his  blade  ;* 3 
That  sound  had  burst  his  waking  dream, 

As  Slumber  starts  at  owlet’s  scream. 

The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser's  sides ; 

Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides : 

Swift  as  the  hurl’d  on  high  jerreed  4 
Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed ; 

The  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 
Shakes  with  the  clattering  tramp  no  more ; 

The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 
His  Christian  crest  and  haughty  mien.  * 

T was  but  an  instant  he  restrain'd 
That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  rein’d ; 6 
’T  was  but  a moment  that  he  stood. 

Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued : 

But  in  that  instant  o’er  his  soul 
Winters  of  Memory  seem’d  to  roll. 

And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 

O’er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears. 

Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years ; 

What  felt  he  then,  at  once  opprest 
By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast  ? 

That  pause,  which  ponder’d  o’er  his  fate. 

Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date  i 
Though  in  Time’s  record  nearly  nought, 

It  was  Eternity  to  Thought ! 

For  infinite  as  boundless  space 
The  thought  that  Conscience  must  embrace, 
Which  in  Itself  can  comprehend 
Woe  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end. 


The  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone  ; 

And  did  he  fly  or  fall  alone  ? 1 
J Woe  to  that  hour  he  came  or  went  ! 

I The  curse  for  Hasson’s  sin  was  sent 
To  turn  a palace  to  a tomb  : 

He  came,  he  went,  like  the  simoom,  • 

That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom, 

• [“  *T  was  but  an  Instant,  though  so  long 
When  thus  dilated  in  iny  song."  — MS.] 

1 [**  But  neither  fled  nor  fell  alone."  — MS.] 

" The  blast  of  the  desert,  fatal  to  every  thing  living,  and 
often  alluded  to  in  eastern  poetnr.  — [Abyssinian  Bruce  gives, 
perhaps,  the  liveliest  account  of  the  appearance  and  effects  of 
the  suffocating  blast  of  the  Desert:  — **  At  eleven  o’clock,” 
he  says,  **  whue  we  contemplated  with  great  pleasure  the 
rugged  top  of  Chlggre,  to  which  we  were  fast  approaching, 
and  where  we  were  to  solace  ourselves  with  plenty  of  good 
water,  IdrU,  our  guide,  cried  out  with  a loud  voice,  * Fall 
upon  your  faces,  for  here  is  the  simoom.’  1 saw  from  the 
south-east  a haze  come,  in  colour  like  the  purple  part  of  the 
rainbow,  but  not  so  compressed  or  thick,  it  aid  not  occupy 
twenty  yards  in  breadth,  and  was  about  twelve  feet  high  from 
the  ground.  It  was  a kind  of  blush  upon  the  air,  and  it 
moved  very  rapidly  ; for  1 scarce  could  turn  to  fall  upon  the 
ground,  with  my  head  to  the  northward,  when  1 felt  the  heat 
of  its  current  plainly  upon  my  face.  We  all  lay  flat  on  the 
ground  as  if  dead,  till  Idris  told  us  It  was  blown  over.  The 
meteor,  or  purple  haze,  which  1 saw  was.  Indeed,  passed,  but 
the  light  air,  which  still  blew,  was  of  a heat  to  threaten  suf- 
focation. For  my  part,  I found  distinctly  In  my  breast  that  I 
had  imbibed  a part  of  it ; nor  was  1 free  •*  an  asthmatic 
sensation  till  I had  been  some  months  in  Italy,  at  the  baths 
of  Poretta.  near  two  years  afterwards."  — See  Bruce's  Life 
arid  Travels,  p.  470.  edit.  laJO.] 
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Beneath  whose  widely-wasting  breath 
The  very  cypress  droops  to  death  — 

Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others’  grief  Is  fled. 

The  only  constant  mourner  o'er  the  dead  ! 

The  steed  Is  vanish’d  from  the  stall ; 

No  serf  is  seen  in  Hassan’s  hall ; 

The  lonely  spider’s  thin  gray  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  o’er  the  wall ; 1 
The  bat  builds  in  his  haram  bower, 

And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  owl  usurps  the  beacon- tower ; 

The  wild-dog  howls  o’er  the  fountain’s  brim, 

With  baffled  thirst,  and  famine,  grim 

For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  marble  bed, 

Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  are  spread. 

’T  was  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 

And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day. 

As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirls  fantastically  flew. 

And  flung  luxurious  coolness  round 
The  air,  and  verdure  o’er  the  ground. 

’T  was  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright. 

To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light 
And  hear  its  melody  by  night 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Childhood  play’d 
Around  the  verge  of  that  cascade ; 

And  oft  upon  his  mother’s  breast 
That  sound  had  harmonized  his  rest ; 

And  oft  had  Hassan's  Youth  along 
Its  bank  been  soothed  by  Beauty’s  song ; 

And  softer  seem’d  each  melting  tone 
Of  Music  mingled  with  its  own. 

But  ne’er  shall  Hassan’s  Age  repose 
Along  the  brink  at  twilight’s  close : 

The  stream  that  fill'd  that  font  is  fled  — 

The  blood  that  warm’d  his  heart  is  shed ! * 

And  here  no  more  shall  human  voice 
Be  heard  to  rage,  regret,  nyoicc. 

The  last  sad  note  that  sweli’d  the  gale 
Was  woman's  wildest  funeral  wail : 

'That  quench'd  in  silence,  all  is  still, 

But  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill ; 
Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain. 

No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again.  * 

On  desert  sands ’t  were  joy  to  scan 
The  rudest  steps  of  fellow  man, 


So  here  the  very  voice  of  Grief 
Might  wake  an  Echo  like  relief— 

At  least ’t  would  say,  “ All  are  not  gone ; 

There  lingers  Life,  though  but  in  one” — 

For  many  a gilded  chamber 's  there. 

Which  Solitude  might  well  forbear  ; 5 

Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay 

Hath  slowly  work’d  her  cankering  way— 

But  gloom  Is  gather’d  o’er  the  gate. 

Nor  there  the  Fakir’s  self  will  wait ; 

Nor  there  will  wandering  Dervisc  stay, 

For  bounty  cheers  not  his  delay  ; 

Nor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 
To  bless  the  sacred  “ bread  and  salt”* 

Alike  must  Wealth  and  Poverty 
Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by, 

For  Courtesy  and  Pity  died 
With  Hassan  on  the  mountain  side 
His  roof,  that  refuge  unto  men, 

19  Desolation’s  hungry  den. 

The  guest  flies  the  hall,  and  the  vassal  from  labour. 
Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  infidel's  sabre  ! 7 

• • • • • 

I h.ar  the  sound  of  coming  feet 
Dut  not  a voice  mine  ear  to  greet ; 

More  near — each  turban  I can  scan, 

And  silver-sheathed  ataghan  ; * 

The  foremost  of  the  band  is  seen 
An  Emir  by  his  garb  of  green  : 9 
“ Ho  ! who  art  thou  ? " — 44  This  low  salam  i° 
Replies  of  Moslem  faith  I am."  — 

“ The  burthen  yc  so  gently  bear 
Seems  one  that  claims  your  utmost  care. 

And,  doubtless,  holds  some  precious  freight. 

My  humble  bark  would  gladly  waif’ 

44  Thou  speakest  sooth  ; thy  skiff  unmoor. 

And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore ; 

Na»  leave  the  sail  still  furl’d,  and  ply 
The  nearest  oar  that's  scatter’d  by. 

And  midway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
The  channell’d  waters  dark  and  deep. 

Rest  from  your  task— so — bravely  done, 

Our  course  has  been  right  swiftly  run  ; 

Yet  ’tis  the  longest  voyage,  I trow, 

That  one  of — • • • 


1 [“  The  lonely  spider's  thin  gra\  pall 

It  curtained  on  the  splendid  wall." — M3.J 

* [“  The  wild-dog  howl*  o'er  the  fountain's  brln 

But  vainly  tell*  his  tongue  to  drink."  — MS.] 

* [“  For  thinty  fox  and  jackal  garni’ 

May  vainly  for  its  waters  pant.'  — MS.] 

4 [This  part  of  the  narrative  not  only  contains  much  bril- 
liant and  just  description,  but  is  managed  with  unusual  taste. 
The  fisherman  has,  hitherto,  related  nothing  more  than  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  which  had  excited  hit  curiosity, 
and  of  which* it  is  his  immediate  object  to  explain  the  cause 
to  his  hearers ; but  instead  of  proceeding  to  do  so,  he  stop* 
to  vent  his  execrations  on  the  Giaour,  to  describe  the  solitude 
of  Hassan's  once  luxurious  haram,  and  to  lament  the  un- 


timely death  of  the  owner,  and  of  Leila,  together  with  the 
cessation  of  that  hospitality  which  they  had  uniformly  ex- 
perienced. He  reveals,  a*  if  unintentionally  and  unconsciously. 


the  catastrophe  of  hi*  story  ; but  he  thus  prepares  his  appeal 
to  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  without  much  diminishing 
their  suspense.  — Geobgk  Ellis.] 

* [“  I have  just  recollected  an  alteration  you  may  make  In 
the  proof.  Among  the  lines  on  llassan'*  Serai,  is  tnis  — 

• Unmeet  for  solitude  to  share.' 

Now.  to  share  implies  more  than  one,  and  Solitude  is  a single 
gentleman  ; it  must  be  thus  — 


4 For  many  a gilded  chamber  '§  there. 

Which  solitude  might  well  forbear  ; * 
and  so  on.  WUl  you  adopt  this  correction  ? and  pray  accept 
a Stilton  cheese  from  me  for  your  trouble.  — P.  S.  I leave 
this  to  your  discretion  : if  any  body  thinks  the  old  line  a good 
one,  or  the  cheese  a bad  one,  don't  accept  of  either."— Byron 
Ltitert,  Stilton,  Oct.  3.  1813.] 

To  partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  salt  with  your 
host,  insures  the  safety  of  the  guest : even  though  an  enemy, 
his  person  from  that  moment  is  sacred. 

7 I need  hardly  observe,  that  Charity  and  Hospitality  are 
the  first  duties  enjoined  by  Malioim  t ; and  to  say  truth,  very 
generally  practised  by  his  disciples.  The  first  praise  that 
can  t>c  bestowed  on  a chief,  is  a panegyric  on  his  bounty  ; th« 
next,  on  his  valour. 

* The  ataghan,  a long  dagger  worn  with  rstols  In  the  belt, 
in  a metal  scabbard,  generally  of  silver  and,  among  the 
wealthier,  gilt,  or  of  gold. 

9 Green  is  the  privileged  colour  of  the  prophet's  numerous 
pretended  descendants  ; with  them,  as  here,  faith  (the  family 
inheritonce)  is  supposed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  good 
works : they  are  the  worst  of  a very  indifferent  brood. 

10  44  Saloin  aleikourn  1 aleikoum  salam  1 *'  peace  be  with 
you;  be  with  you  peace  — the  salutation  reserved  for  the 
faithful:  — to  a Christian,  “Uiiarula,"  a good  journey;  or 
“ saban  hirrsom,  taban  serula ; " good  morn,  good  even  ; and 
sometimes,  “ may  your  end  be  happy  ; " are  the  usual  saint**,*. 
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Sullen  it  plunged,  and  slowly  sank, 

The  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  bank ; 

1 watch'd  it  as  it  sank,  methought 
Some  motion  from  the  current  caught 
Bcstirr’d  it  more,  — *t  was  but  the  beam 
That  checker’d  o’er  the  living  stream : 

I gazed,  till  vanishing  from  view. 

Like  lessening  pebble  it  withdrew  ; 

Still  less  and  less,  a speck  of  white 

That  gemm’d  the  tide,  then  mock’d  the  sight; 

And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep, 

Known  but  to  Genii  of  the  deep, 

Which,  trembling  in  their  coral  caves. 

They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  waves. 


Till  Inly  search’d  by  thousand  throes. 

And  maddening  in  her  ire. 

One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows, 

The  sting  she  nourish'd  for  her  foes. 

Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain. 

Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain, 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain : 

So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 

Or  live  like  Scorpion  girt  by  fire ; * 

So  writhes  the  mind  Remorse  hath  riven,* 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  heaven. 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath. 

Around  it  flame,  within  It  death  ! 


As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen  * of  eastern  spring, 

O’er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near. 

And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A weary  chase  and  wasted  hour. 

Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high, 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye  : 

So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child, 
WUh  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild ; 

A chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears. 

Begun  in  folly,  closed  In  tears. 

II  won,  to  equal  ills  betray’d, 1 
Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid  ; 

A life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace. 

From  infant's  play,  and  man’s  caprice  . 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught, 

For  every  touch  that  woo’d  its  stay 
Hath  brush’d  its  brightest  hues  away, 

TD1  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
7 is  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 

With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast, 
Ab ! where  shall  either  victim  rest  ? 

Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before  ? 

Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour. 

Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  ? 

Xo:  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne’er  droop  the  wing  o’er  those  that  die, 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own. 

And  every  woe  a tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister’s  shame. 


Black  Hassan  from  the  Haram  flies, 

Nor  bends  on  woman’s  form  his  eyes  ; 

The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs, 
Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter’s  joys. 

Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 
When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 

Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell  ? 

That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell : 

Strange  rumours  in  our  city  say 
Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away 
When  Rhamazan’s?  last  sun  was  set. 

And  flashing  from  each  minaret 
Millions  of  lamps  proclaim’d  the  feast 
Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  Last. 
’Twas  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath, 

Which  Hassan  vainly  search'd  in  wrath ; 
For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage 
In  likeness  of  a Georgian  page, 

And  far  beyond  the  Moslem's  power 
Had  wrong’d  him  with  the  faithless  Giaour. 
Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deem’d  ; 

But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem'd, 

Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 
Whose  treachery  deserved  a grave : 

And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque, 

And  thence  to  feast  In  his  kiosk. 

Such  is  the  talc  his  Nubians  tell, 

Who  did  not  watch  tlielr  charge  too  well ; 
But  others  say,  that  on  that  night. 

By  pale  Phingari’s*  trembling  light. 

The  Giaour  upon  his  jet-black  steed 
Was  seen,  but  seen  alone  to  speed 
With  bloody  spur  along  the  shore, 

Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bore. 


The  Mind,  that  broods  o’er  guilty  woes. 

Is  like  the  Scorpion  girt  by  Are,  * 

In  circle  narrowing  as  It  glows, 4 
The  flames  around  their  captive  close, 

: The  blu«>wingc<l  butterfly  of  Kashmeer,  the  most  rare 
n*d  beautiful  of  the  species. 

* C"  If  caught,  to  f*U  alike  betrayed.*'  — MS.] 

* [Mr.  Dallas  says,  that  Lord  Byron  assured  him  that  the 
Paragraph  containing  the  simile  of  the  scorpion  was  Imagined 
h his  sleep.  It  forms,  therefore,  a pendant  to  the  “ psycho. 
>ogkal  curiosity,**  beginning  with  those  exquisitely  musical 

'!  Now:  — 

*•  A damsel  with  a dulcimer 
In  a vision  once  1 saw  ; 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid/*  Ac. 

The  whole  of  which,  Mr.  Coleridge  says,  was  composed  by 
him  during  a siesta.] 


Her  eye  s dark  charm ’t  were  vain  to  tell. 

But  gaze  on  that  of  the  Gazelle, 

It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well ; 

As  large,  as  languish Ingly  dark. 

But  Soul  beam’d  forth  in  every  spark 

4 The  gathering  flames  around  her  close."  — N&] 

* Alluding  to  the  dubious  suicide  of  the  scorpion,  so  placed 
for  experiment  by  gentle  philosophers.  Some  maintain  that 
tiic  position  of  the  sting,  when  turned  towards  the  head,  is 
merely  a convulsive  movement:  but  others  have  actually 
brought  In  the  verdict  “ Felo  die  sc."  The  scorpions  are 
surely  interested  In  a speedy  decision  of  the  question  ; as,  if 
once  fairly  established  as  Insect  Catos,  they  will  probably  he 
allowed  to  live  as  long  at  they  think  proper,  without  bdng 
martyred  for  the  sake  of  an  hypothesis. 

* So  writhes  the  mind  by  Conscience  riven."  — MS.] 

7 The  cannon  at  sunset  close  the  Rhamaian.  See  anti, 
p.  6b.  note.  " Phingari,  the  moon. 
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| OH 

That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid. 

Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschld.  1 
Tea,  Soul,  and  should  our  prophet  say 
That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay, 
By  Alla ! I would  answer  nay ; 

Though  on  Al-Slrat’s*  arch  I stood, 

Which  totters  o’er  the  fiery  flood. 

With  Paradise  within  my  view, 

And  all  his  Houris9  beckoning  through. 

Oh  ! who  young  Leila’s  glance  could  read 
And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed. 

Which  saith  that  woman  Is  but  dust, 

A soulless  toy  for  tyrant's  lust  ? 4 
On  her  might  MufUs  gaze,  and  own 
That  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone  i 
On  her  fair  cheek’s  unfading  hue 
The  young  pomegranate’s 9 blossoms  strew 
Their  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new ; 

Her  hair  in  hyaclnthines  flow, 

When  left  to  roil  its  folds  below, 

As  midst  her  handmaids  In  the  hail 
She  stood  superior  to  them  all, 

Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet 
Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet 
Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 
It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 

The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water ; 

So  moved  on  earth  Circassia's  daughter, 

The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan  I ? 

As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  Swan, 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  pride. 
When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 
Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide  ; 
Thus  rose  fhir  Leila’s  whiter  neck : — 

Thus  arm’d  with  beauty  would  she  check 
Intrusion's  glance,  till  Folly’s  gaze 
Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praisr. 
Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait ; 

Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate  ; 

Her  mate — stern  Hassan,  who  was  he  ? 

Alas  ! that  name  was  not  for  thee  ! 


Stern  Hassan  hath  a journey  ta’en 
With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train, 

Each  arm’d,  as  best  becomes  a man, 

| With  arquebuss  and  ataghan ; 

The  chief  before,  as  deck’d  for  war, 

Bean  in  his  bell  the  scimitar 

» The  celebrated  fabulous  ruby  of  Sultan  Giamschld,  the 
embellisher  of  Utakhar ; from  its  splendour,  named  Seheb- 
gi  rag,  " the  torch  of  night ; " also  **  the  cup  of  the  sun,"  Stc. 
In  the  first  edition,  “ Giamschld  *’  was  written  as  a word  of 
three  syllables  ; so  D'Herbelot  has  it ; but  1 am  told  Richard- 
son reduces  it  to  a dissyllable,  and  writes  “ Jamshid."  I hare 
left  in  the  text  the  orthography  of  the  one  with  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  other.  — £ In  the  first  edition.  Lord  Byron  had 
used  this  word  as  a tHsyllable, — “Bright  as  the  gem  of 
Giamschld,'’— but,  on  my  remarking  to  him,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Richardson's  Persian  Dictionary,  that  this  was 
incorrect,  he  altered  it  to  “ Bright  as  the  ruby  of  Giamichid." 
On  seeing  this,  however,  1 wrote  to  him,  “ that,  as  the  com- 
parison of  his  heroine's  eye  to  a ruby  might  unluckily  call  up 
the  idea  of  its  being  bloodshot,  he  had  better  change  the  line 
to  “ Bright  as  the  Jewel  of  Giamschld  ■,  " which  be  accordingly 
did,  in  toe  following  edition. . — Moore. ] 

* A I SI  rat,  the  bridge  of  breadth,  narrower  than  the  thread 
of  a famished  sprier,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a sword, 

[over  which  the  Mussulmans  must  tkatt  into  Paradise,  to 
which  it  is  the  only  entrance ; but  this  is  not  the  worst,  the 
river  beneath  being  hell  itself,  into  which,  as  may  be  expected, 
the  unskilful  and  tender  of  foot  contrive  to  tumble  with  a 
“ fadlis  descensus  Averni,”  not  very  pleasing  in  prospect  to 


Stain’d  with  the  best  of  Arnaut  blood. 

When  In  the  pass  the  rebels  stood, 

And  few  return’d  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  what  befell  in  Panic's  vale. 

The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 
Were  those  that  once  a pasha  wore, 

Which  still,  though  geram’d  and  boss’d  with  gold. 
Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold. 

‘T  is  said  be  goes  to  woo  a bride 
More  true  than  her  who  left  his  side ; 

The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower. 

And,  worse  than  faithless,  for  a Giaour  ! 


The  sun’s  last  rays  are  on  the  hill. 
And  sparkle  In  the  fountain  rill. 

Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  clear. 
Draw  blessings  from  the  mountaineer : 
Here  may  the  loitering  merchant  Greek 
Find  that  repose 't  were  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord, 

And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard  — 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  -*ec. 
In  crowds  a slave,  in  deserts  free ; 

And  with  forbidden  wine  may  staiu 
The  bowl  a Moslem  must  not  drain. 


The  foremost  Tartar’s  in  the  gap, 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap ; 

The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  while 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  defile : 
Above,  the  mountain  rears  a peak. 

Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak. 

And  theirs  may  be  a feast  to-night. 

Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow’s  light ; 
Beneath,  a river’s  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam, 

And  left  a channel  bleak  and  bare. 

Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there : 
Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  crags  of  granite  gray. 

By  time,  or  mountain  lightning,  riven 
From  summits  clad  in  mists  of  heaven ; 

For  where  Is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liakura  unveil'd  ? 

• • • • • 


the  next  passenger.  There  it  a shorter  cut  downwards  lor 
the  Jewi  and  Christians. 

9 [The  virgins  of  Paradise,  called  from  their  Large  Wart 
eyes,  Hur  al  vytm.  An  intercourse  with  these,  according  to 
tne  institution  of  Mahomet,  is  to  constitute  the  prinap*.' 
felicity  of  the  faithful.  Not  formed  of  clay,  like  mortal  women, 
they  are  adorned  with  unfading  charms,  and  deemed  to  po**e* 
the  celestial  privilege  of  an  eternal  youth.  See  DTlerbcloC 
and  Sale's  Koran. } 

4 A vulgar  error  : the  Koran  allots  at  least  a third  erf  Pa- 
radise to  well-behaved  women  ; but  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  Mussulmans  interpret  the  text  their  own  way.  and  exclude 
their  moieties  from  heaven.  Being  enemies  to  Platonics,  they 
cannot  discern  *'  any  fitness  of  things  " in  the  souls  of  the 
other  sex,  conceiving  them  to  be  superseded  by  the  Houris. 

9 An  oriental  simile,  which  may,  perhaps,  though  fairly 
stolen,  be  deemed  “ plus  Arabe  qu'en  Arabic." 

• Hyadnthine,  in  Arabic  “ Sunbul ; " as  common  a th.  ughi 
in  the  eastern  poets  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks. 

1 “ Franguestan,”  Circassia. 
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THE  GIAOUR. 


They  reach  the  grove  of  pine  at  last : 

“ BUmillah  • ! now  the  peril  's  past ; 

For  yonder  view  the  opening  plain. 

And  there  we  11  prick  our  steeds  amain : H 
The  Chiaus  spake,  and  as  he  said, 

A bullet  whistled  o’er  his  head ; 

The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  ground  ! * 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rein. 

Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound  ; 

But  three  shall  never  mount  again  : 

Unseen  the  toes  that  gave  the  wound. 

The  dying  ask  revenge  in  vain. 

With  steel  unsheath’d,  and  carbine  bent. 

Some  o’er  their  courser’s  harness  leant. 

Half  shelter'd  by  the  steed ; 

Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock. 

And  there  await  the  coming  shock. 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  foes  unseen. 

Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 

Stern  Hassan  only  from  his  horse 
Disdains  to  light,  and  keeps  his  course 
Till  fiery  flashes  In  the  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  the  robber-clan 
Have  well  secured  the  only  way 
Could  now  avail  the  promised  prey ; 

Then  curl’d  hi*  very  beard  s with  ire. 

And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire : 

| “ Though  far  and  near  the  bullets  hiss. 

I've  'scaped  a bloodier  hour  than  this.” 

And  now  the  foe  their  covert  quit. 

And  call  his  vassals  to  submit ; 

But  Hassan 's  frown  and  furious  word 
Are  dreaded  more  than  hostile  sword. 

Nor  of  his  little  band  a man 
Resign’d  carbine  or  atagban. 

Nor  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun  !« 

In  fuller  sight,  more  near  and  near. 

The  lately  ambush'd  foes  appear. 

And,  issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  battle-charger  prance. 

Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand, 

Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand  ? 
u Tls  he ! ’tls  he  1 I know  him  now  j 
I know  him  by  his  paiUd  brow ; 

I know  him  by  the  evil  eye 5 
That  aids  his  envious  treachery ; 

I know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb : 

Though  now  array’d  in  Amaut  garb. 

Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith. 

It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death : 

T is  he  ! well  met  in  any  hour. 

Lost  Leila’s  love,  accursed  Giaour ! ” 

As  roils  the  river  into  ocean. 

In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming ; 

.As  the  sea- tide's  opposing  motion. 

In  azure  column  proudly  gleaming. 

Beats  back  the  current  many  a rood. 

In  curling  foam  and  mingling  flood, 

* Bifrcillah  — “ In  the  name  of  God ; " the  commencement 
of  alj  the  chapters  of  the  Koran  but  one,  and  of  prayer  and 
tfeanksgiv  ing 

* r-  Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  refu. 

The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  plain.  • — MS.] 

* A phenomenon  not  uncommon  with  an  angry  Mussul- 
man. In  1S09,  the  CapUan  Pacha’s  whiskers  at  a diplomatic 
audience  were  no  less  lively  with  indignation  than  a tiger 
cat’s,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  dragomans ; the  portentous 
auutachku  twisted,  they  stood  erect  of  their  own  accord,  and 


While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wave, 
Roused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave ; 

Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  dash. 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o’er  the  shore, 

That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar ; 
Thus — as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet. 

With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet  — 

Thus  join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wrong, 
And  fote,  and  fury,  drive  along. 

The  bickering  sabres’  shivering  jar ; 

AzA.  pealing  wide  or  ringiug  near 
Ita  echoes  on  the  throbbing  car, 

The  deaths  hot  hissing  from  afar  ; 

The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war, 
Reverberate  along  that  vale. 

More  suited  to  the  shepherd's  tale ; 

Though  few  the  numbers  — theirs  the  strife. 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life 
Ah  ! fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press. 

To  seize  and  share  the  dear  caress ; 

But  Love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  Beauty  sighs  to  grant 
With  half  the  fervour  Hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes. 

When  grappling  in  the  fight  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne’er  shall  lose  their  hold  : 
Friends  meet  to  part ; Love  laughs  at  faith  ; 
True  foes,  once  met,  are  join’d  till  death  ! 


With  sabre  shiver’d  to  the  hilt. 

Yet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt ; 

Yet  strain'd  within  the  sever’d  hand 
Which  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand ; 
His  turban  far  behind  him  roll’d. 

And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold  ; 

Ills  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn, 

And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  mom 
That,  streak’d  with  dusky  red,  portend 
The  day  shall  have  a stormy  end  ; 

A stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 
A fragment  of  his  palampore,  ? 

His  breast  with  wounds  unnumber'd  riven. 
His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven, 
Fall’n  llassan  lies — his  unclosed  eye 
Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy, 

As  if  the  hour  that  seal’d  his  fote 
Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate ; 

And  o’er  him  bends  that  foe  with  brow 
As  dark  as  his  that  bled  below.  — 


“ Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave, 

But  his  shall  be  a redder  grave ; 

Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
Which  taught  that  felon  heart  to  feel. 

He  call’d  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 
Was  vain  against  the  vengeful  Giaour : 

were  expected  every  moment  to  change  their  colour,  but  nt 
last  condescended  to  subside,  which,  probably,  saved  more 
heads  than  they  contained  hairs. 

4 " Amaun,”  quarter,  pardon. 

1 The  “evil  eye.”  a common  superstition  in  the  Levant, 
and  of  which  the  Imaginary  effects  are  yet  Tery  singular  on 
those  who  conceive  themselves  affected. 

5 [*'  That  neither  gives  nor  asks  for  life.”  — MS.] 

1 The  flowered  shawls  generally  worn  by  persons  of  rank. 
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He  call’d  on  Alla — but  the  word 
Arose  unheeded  or  unheard. 

Thou  Paynim  fool ! could  Leila’s  prayer 
Be  pass’d,  and  thine  accorded  there  ? 

I watch'd  my  time,  I leagued  with  these. 
The  traitor  In  his  turn  to  seise  ; 

My  wrath  is  wreak’d,  the  deed  is  done. 
And  now  I go — bat  go  alone.” 


i J The  browsing  camels’  bells  are  tinkling : * 

His  Mother  look'd  from  her  lattice  high—* 

She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  besprinkling 
I The  pasture  gTeen  beneath  her  eye, 

She  saw  the  planets  faintly  twinkling : 

4*’Tis  twilight — sure  his  train  is  nigh.”* 

She  could  not  rest  In  the  garden-bower. 

But  gazed  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  tower : 
“ Why  comes  he  not  ? his  steeds  are  fleet. 

Nor  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat ; 

I Why  sends  not  the  Bridegroom  his  promised  gift  ? 
Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift  ? 

Oh,  false  reproach  ! yon  Tartar  now 
Has  gain’d  our  nearest  mountain’s  brow, 

And  warily  the  steep  descends. 

And  now  within  the  valley  bends  ; 

And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle-bow  — 

How  could  I deem  his  courser  slow  ? 

Right  well  my  Largess  shall  repay 
His  welcome  speed  and  weary  way." 

The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate, 

But  scarce  upheld  his  fainting  weight :1 * 3  4 * * * * * * 
His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress. 

But  this  might  be  from  weariness ; 

His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed, 

But  these  might  be  from  his  courser's  side ; 

He  drew  the  token  from  his  vest  — 

Angel  of  Death  ! ’t  is  Hassan’s  cloven  crest ! 

His  calpac*  rent  — his  caftan  red  — 

**  Lady,  a fearfhl  bride  thy  son  hath  wed : 

1 [This  beautiful  passage  first  appeared  in  the  fifth  edition. 
" If  you  send  more  proofs,”  writes  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray 
(August  10th,  1813),  **  I shall  never  finish  this  infernal  story. 
Ecce  itrHum — thirty-three  more  lines  enclosed ! — to  the 
utter  discomfiture  of  the  printer,  and,  1 fear,  not  to  your 
advantage.  ”3 

* r-  The  mother  of  Slsera  looked  out  at  a window,  and 
cried  through  the  lattice,  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in 
coming?  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  bis  chariot  Judgrs, 
a v.  v.  38.] 

3 [ In  the  original  draft  — 

“ His  mother  look’d  from  the  lattice  high, 

With  throbbing  heart  and  eager  eye  ; 

The  browsing  camel  bells  are  tinkling. 

And  the  last  beam  of  twilight  twinkling, 

’T  is  eve ; his  train  should  now  be  nigh. 

She  could  not  rest  in  her  garden  bower. 

And  gased  through  the  loop  of  his  steepest  tower. 

* Why  comes  he  not  ? his  steeds  are  fleet. 

And  well  are  they  train’d  to  the  summer's  beat.’ " 
Another  copy  begins  — 

“ The  browsing  camel  bells  are  tinkling. 

And  the  first  beam  of  evening  twinkling  ; 

His  mother  look'd  from  her  lattice  high. 

With  throbbing  breast  and  eager  eye  — 

* *Tis  twilight  — sure  his  train  Is  nigh. ’"3 

4 [■  The  Tartar  sped  beneath  the  gate. 

And  flung  to  earth  his  fainting  weight.”  — MS. 3 

* The  calpac  Is  the  solid  cap  or  centre  part  of  the  head- 

dress ; the  shawl  is  wound  round  it,  and  forms  the  turban. 

* The  turban,  pillar,  and  Inscriptive  verse,  decorate  the 

tombs  of  the  O* mantles,  whether  in  the  cemetery  or  the 

wilderness,  la  the  mountains  you  frequently  pass  similar 


Me,  not  from  mercy,  did  they  spare. 

But  this  empurpled  pledge  to  bear. 

Peace  to  the  brave  ! whose  blood  is  spilt : 

Woe  to  the  Giaour  ! for  his  the  guilt.” 

• •SIS 

A turban®  carved  in  coarsest  stone, 

A pillar  with  rank  weeds  o'ergrown. 

Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read 
The  Koran  verse  that  mourns  the  dead. 

Point  out  the  spot  where  Hassan  fell 
A victim  In  that  lonely  dell. 

There  sleeps  as  true  an  Osmanlie 
As  e’er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee  ; 

As  ever  scorn’d  forbidden  wine, 

Or  pray’d  with  face  towards  the  shrine. 

In  orisons  resumed  anew 
At  solemn  sound  of  “ Alla  Hu  !"? 

Yet  died  he  by  a stranger’s  hand. 

And  stranger  In  his  native  land  ; 

Yet  died  he  as  in  arms  he  stood. 

And  unavenged,  at  least  in  blood. 

But  him  the  maids  of  Paradise 
Impatient  to  their  halls  invite, 

And  the  dark  heaven  of  Houris’  eyes 
On  him  shall  glance  for  ever  bright ; 

They  come — their  kerchiefs  green  they  wave,* 
And  welcome  with  a kiss  the  brave  ! 

Who  falls  in  battle  'gainst  a Giaour 
Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower. 


But  thou,  false  Infidel  I shalt  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monk  iris ,J  scythe  ; 

And  from  its  torment  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblls’  throne ; 

And  fire  unquench’d,  unquenchable. 

Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwell ; 

Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  tell 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell  I 
But  first,  on  earth  as  Vampire  1 1 sent, 

Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent : 

mementos  ; and  on  inquiry  you  ore  informed  that  they  record 
some  victim  of  rebellion,  plunder,  or  revenge, 

7 * Alla  Hu  1 ” the  concluding  words  of  the  Muezzin's  call 
to  prayer  from  the  highest  gallery  on  the  exterior  of  the 
Minaret.  On  a still  evening,  when  the  Muesxtn  has  a fine 
voice,  which  Is  frequently  the  case,  the  effect  is  solemn  and 
beautiflil  beyond  all  the  bells  in  Christendom.  — [Valid,  the 
son  of  Abdalmalek,  was  the  first  who  erected  a minaret  or 
turret ; and  this  he  placed  on  the  grand  mosque  at  Damascus 
for  the  muezzin,  or  crier,  to  announce  from  it  the  hour  of 
prayer.  Die  practice  is  kept  to  this  day.  See  D’Herbelot-3 

* The  following  is  part  of  a battle  song  of  the  Turks  : 

u ! see  — l see  a dark-eyed  girl  of  Paradise,  and  she  waves  a 
handkerchief,  a kerchief  of  gTeen  ; and  cries  aloud,  • Come 
kiss  me,  for  I love  thee,'  ” Ac. 

• Monkir  and  Nekir  are  the  inquisitors  of  the  dead,  before 
whom  the  corpse  undergoes  a slight  noviciate  and  preparatory 
training  for  damnation.  If  the  answers  are  none  of  the  clearest 

k.  ....  —i.v.  ..  ...... »... a ,i a . ...  V 


* Monkir  and  Nekir  are  the  inquisitors  of  the  dead,  before 
whom  the  corpse  undergoes  a slight  noviciate  and  preparatory 
training  for  damnation.  If  the  answers  are  none  of  the  clearest 
he  is  hauled  up  with  a scythe  and  thumped  down  with  a r«xi 
hot  mace  till  jproperly  seasoned,  with  a variety  of  subsidiary 
probations.  The  office  of  these  angels  is  no  sinecure  ; there 
arc  but  two,  and  the  number  of  orthodox  deceased  being  fn  a 
small  proportion  to  the  remainder,  their  hands  are  alwavs 
fulL  See  Relig.  Cere  mo  n.  and  Sale's  Koran. 

10  Eblls,  the  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness.  — [D’Herbclot 

supposes  this  title  to  have  been  a corruption  of  the  Greek 
AnhCtXtt-  According  to  Arabian  mythology,  Eblls  had  suffered 
a degradation  from  his  primeval  rank  for  having  refused  to 
worship  Adam,  in  conformity  to  the  supreme  command  * al- 
leging, In  justification  of  his  refusal,  that  himself  had  been 
formed  of  ethereal  fire,  whilst  Adam  was  only  a creature 
clay.  Sec  Koran.3  3 ol 

11  The  Vampire  superstition  is  still  general  In  the  Levant 
Honest  Toumefort  tells  a long  story,  which  Mr.  Southey 

the  notes  on  Thalaba,  quotes,  about  these  " Vroucoloctzm*  " 
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THE  GIAOUK* 


Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place, 

And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race  ; 

There  from  thy  daughter,  sister,  wife. 

At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life  ; 

Yet  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 
Must  feed  thy  livid  living  corse  : 

Thy  victims  ere  they  yet  expire 
Shall  know  the  demon  for  their  sire, 

As  cursing  thee,  thou  cursing  them. 

Thy  flowere  are  wither'd  on  the  stem. 

But  one  that  for  thy  crime  must  fall. 

The  youngest,  most  beloved  of  all, 

Shall  bless  thee  with  a father ’*  name  — 
That  word  shall  wrap  thy  heart  in  flame ! 
Yet  must  thou  end  thy  task,  and  mark 
Her  cheek’s  last  tinge,  her  eye’s  last  spark. 
And  the  last  glassy  glance  must  view 
Which  freezes  o'er  Its  lifeless  blue  ; 

Then  with  unhallow’d  hand  shalt  tear 
The  tresses  of  her  yellow  hair. 

Of  which  in  life  a lock  when  shorn 
Affection’s  fondest  pledge  was  worn. 

But  now  is  borne  away  by  thee, 

Memorial  of  thine  agony  ! 

Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip  1 * 
Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  hagganl  lip ; 

Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave. 

Go — and  with  Gouts  and  Afrits  rave  ; 

Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away 
From  spectre  more  accursed  than  they  ! 3 


1 1 “How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer? 

His  features  I have  scann'd  before 
In  mine  own  land : 't  Is  many  a year. 
Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore, 

I saw  him  urge  as  fleet  a steed 
As  ever  served  a horseman’s  need. 

But  once  I saw  that  face,  yet  then 
It  was  so  mark'd  with  inward  pain, 

I could  not  pass  It  by  again  ; 

It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now, 

A*  death  were  stamp'd  upon  his  brow. 

“Tis  twice  three  years  at  summer  tide 
Since  first  among  our  freres  he  came  ; 
j Aad  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 

For  some  dark  deed  he  will  not  name. 
But  never  at  our  vesper  prayer. 

Nor  e'er  before  confession  chair 
Kneels  be,  nor  recks  he  when  nri«e 
Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies, 

| But  broods  within  his  cell  alone. 

His  filth  and  r.ice  alike  unknown. 
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The  sea  from  Paynlm  land  he  crost. 

And  here  ascended  from  the  coast ; 

Yet  seems  he  not  of  Othman  race. 

But  only  Christian  in  his  face : 

I’d  judge  him  some  stray  renegade, 
Repentant  of  the  change  he  made. 

Save  that  be  shuns  our  holy  shrine, 

Nor  tastes  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
Great  largess  to  these  walls  he  brought. 
And  thus  our  abbot’s  favour  bought ; 

But  were  I prior,  not  a day 
Should  brook  such  stranger’s  further  stay, 
Or  pent  within  our  penance  cell 
Should  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dwell. 
Much  in  his  visions  mutters  he 
Of  maiden  whelm’d  beneath  the  sea  ; * 

Of  sabres  clashing,  focmen  flying, 

Wrongs  avenged,  and  Moslem  dying. 

On  cliff  he  hath  been  known  to  stand, 

And  rave  as  to  some  bloody  hand 
Fresh  sever’d  from  its  parent  limb. 

Invisible  to  all  but  him. 

Which  beckons  onward  to  his  grave, 

And  lures  to  leap  into  the  wave." 

* * * * v 

• • * * • 

Park  and  unearthly  is  the  scowl 4 
That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  cowl : 

The  flash  of  that  dilating  eye 
Reveals  too  much  of  times  gone  by ; 
Though  varying,  indistinct  Its  hue, 

Oft  will  his  glance  the  gazer  rue, 

For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell, 

Which  speaks,  itself  unspeakable, 

A spirit  yet  unquelfd  and  high. 

That  claims  and  keeps  ascendency ; 

And  like  the  bird  whose  pinions  quake, 

But  cannot  fly  the  gazing  snake. 

Will  others  quail  beneath  his  look, 

Nor  ’scape  the  glance  they  scarce  can  brook 
From  him  the  half-nffrightcd  Friar 
When  met  alone  would  fain  retire, 

As  If  that  eye  and  bitter  smile 
Transferr’d  to  others  fear  and  guile  : 

Not  oft  to  smile  descendeth  he, 

And  when  he  doth ’t  Is  sad  to  see 
That  he  but  mocks  at  Mi«ery. 

How  that  pale  lip  will  curl  and  quiver  I 
Then  fix  once  more  ns  if  for  ever; 

As  if  his  sorrow  or  disdain 
Forbade  him  e’er  to  smile  again. 

Well  were  it  so— such  ghastly  mirth 
From  joyaunce  noVr  derived  its  birth. 


**  be  calls  tkrm.  The  Honralc  term  I*  “ Vardoulacha."  I 
1 '"Collect  a whole  family  being  terrified  by  the  scream  of  a 
child,  which  they  imagined  most  proceed  from  such  a visit. 

The  Greeks  never  mention  the  word  without  horror. 
I fod  that  **  Broucolok-tt  ” is  an  old  legitimate  Hellenic  ap- 
v (lot  ton  — at  least  is  so  applled-to  Arseoiut,  who,  according 
to  the  Greeks,  was  after  his  death  animated  by  the  Devil.— 
The  moderns,  however,  use  the  word  1 mention. 

! The  freshness  of  the  face,  and  the  wetness  of  the  lip  with 
b!'x»d,  are  the  never-failing  sign*  of  a Vampire.  The  stories 
In  Hungary  and  Greece  of  these  foul  feelers  are  singular, 
■-  some  of  them  most  incredibly  attested- 

1 [With  the  death  of  Hastan,  or  with  his  Interment  on  the 

pace  where  he  fell,  or  with  some  moral  reflections  on  his 

la^».  we  may  presume  that  the  origin  >1  narrator  concluded 

the  tale  of  which  Lord  B>  ion  has  prof.  $sed  to  gb—  u*  n frag- 


ment. But  every  reader,  we  are  sure,  will  agree  with  us  in 
thinking,  that  the  interest  excited  by  the  catastrophe  it 
greatly  heightened  in  the  modern  poem  ; and  that  the  impre- 
cations ol  the  Turk  against  the  “ accursed  Giaour,"  arc  in- 
troduced with  great  judgment,  and  contribute  much  to  the 
dramatic  effect  of  the  narrative.  The  remainder  of  the  poem, 
we  think,  would  have  been  more  properly  printed  as  a second 
canto  ; because  a total  change  of  scene,  and  a chasm  of  no 
less  than  six  years  in  the  series  of  events,  can  scarcely  fall  to 
occasion  some  little  confusion  In  the  mind  of  the  reader.— 
Gkorck  Kllis.] 

* [“  Of  foreign  maiden  lost  at  sea."  — MS-] 

* [The  remaining  lines,  about  five  hundred  in  number, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  sixteen,  all  added  to  the 
poem,  either  during  its  first  progress  through  the  press,  or  in 
*«.l>»rqueof  edition*.] 
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But  sadder  still  it  were  to  trace 
What  once  were  feelings  in  that  face  : 

Time  hath  not  yet  the  features  fix’d. 

But  brighter  traits  with  evil  mix'd ; 

And  there  are  hues  not  always  faded, 

Which  speak  a mind  not  all  degraded 
Even  by  the  crimes  through  which  it  waded  : 

The  common  crowd  but  see  the  gloom 
Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fitting  doom  ; 

The  close  observer  can  espy 
A noble  9oul,  and  lineage  high  : 

Alas ! though  both  bestow’d  in  vain. 

Which  Grief  could  change,  and  Guilt  could  stain, 
It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 
To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  lent. 

And  still  with  little  less  than  dread 
On  such  the  sight  is  riveted. 

The  roofless  cot,  decay’d  and  rent. 

Will  scarce  delay  the  passer  by ; 

The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  bent. 

While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement. 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger’s  eye  ; 

Each  Ivied  arch,  and  pillar  lone. 

Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone  ! 

“ His  floating  robe  around  him  folding. 

Slow  sweeps  he  through  the  column’d  aisle ; 
With  dread  beheld,  with  gloom  beholding 
The  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile. 

But  when  the  anthem  shakes  the  choir, 

And  kneel  the  monks,  his  stops  retire  ; 

By  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 
His  aspect  glares  within  the  porch ; 

There  will  he  pause  till  all  is  done — 

And  hear  the  prayer,  but  utter  none. 

Sec — by  the  half-illumined  wall 1 * 
His  hood  fly  back,  his  dark  hair  fall, 

That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  round. 

As  if  the  Gorgon  there  had  lx>und 
The  sablest  of  the  serpent-braid 
That  o'er  her  fearful  forehead  stray’d  : 

For  he  declines  the  convent  oath. 

And  leaves  those  locks  unhallow’d  growth, 

But  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside  ; 

And,  not  from  piety  but  pride, 

Gives  wealth  to  walls  that  never  heard 
Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 

Lo  ! — mark  ye,  as  the  harmony 
Peals  louder  praises  to  the  sky. 

That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 
Of  mix’d  defiance  and  despair  : 

Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  shrine  ! 

Else  may  we  dread  the  wrath  divine 
Made  manifest  by  awful  sign. 

If  ever  evil  angel  bore 

The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore  : 

By  all  my  hope  of  sins  forgiven. 

Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven  ! ” 

1 [*'  Behold  — at  turns  lie  from  the  walLM—  MS.] 

* ["  Must  burn  before  it  smite  or  shine."  — MS. 

* [Seeing  himself  accused  of  having.  In  this  passage,  too 
closely  imitated  Crabtie,  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  a friend  — •"  ! 
have  read  the  British  Review,  and  really  think  the  writer  In 
most  points  very  right.  The  only  mortifying  tiling  is,  the 
accusation  of  imitation.  Crabbe’s  passage  I never  saw ; and 
Scott  I no  further  meant  to  follow  than  In  his  lyric  measure, 
which  Is  Gray's,  Milton's,  and  any  one's  who  likes  it.  The 
Giaour  is  certainly  a bad  character,  but  not  dangerous  ; and 
1 think  his  fate  and  his  feelings  will  meet  with  few  prose* 


To  love  the  softest  hearts  are  prone. 

But  such  can  ne’er  be  all  his  own  ; 

Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  share, 

Too  meek  to  meet,  or  brave  despair ; 

And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  feel 
The  wound  that  time  can  never  heal 
The  rugged  metal  of  the  mine. 

Must  burn  before  its  surface  shine,3 
But  plunged  within  the  furnace-flame. 

It  bends  and  melts  — though  still  the  same  ;* 
Then  temper’d  to  thy  want,  or  will, 

’T  will  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kill ; 

A breast-plate  for  thine  hour  of  need, 

Or  blade  to  bid  thy  foeman  bleed  ; 

But  if  a dagger's  form  it  bear, 

Let  those  who  shape  its  edge,  beware  ! 

Thus  passion's  Are,  and  woman's  art. 

Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart ; 

From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta’en. 

And  what  they  make  it,  must  remain. 

But  break — before  it  bend  again. 

If  solitude  succeed  to  grief, 

Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief ; 

The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  Icsa. 

We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share : 

Even  bliss  — 't  were  woe  alone  to  bear ; 

The  heart  once  thus  left  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease — to  hate. 

It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal. 

And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  cirep 
To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep. 

Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  thtlr  clay  J 
It  is  as  if  the  desert-bird, « 

Whose  beak  unlocks  he!  bosom*#  s*n  -an 
To  still  her  famish’d  nestlings’  scream. 

Nor  mourns  a life  to  them  traiisferrM, 

Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast. 

And  find  them  flown  her  empty  nest 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 
Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void. 

The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind. 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemploy'd. 

Who  would  be  doom’d  to  gaze  uj>on 
A sky  without  a cloud  or  sun  ? 

Less  hideous  far  the  tempest’s  roar 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more  — 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  is  oVr, 

A lonely  wreck  on  fortune’s  shore, 

'Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay, 

Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay  ; — 

Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  oil  the  rock  ! 


lytes."  The  following  are  the  lines  of  Crabbe  which  her* 
Byron  i»  charged  with  having  imitated  : — 

“ These  are  like  wax  — anply  them  to  the  fire. 

Melting,  they  take  the  impression  you  desire  ; 

Easy  to  mould  ami  fashion  as  you  please. 

And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease  ; 

Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain. 

But  once  impress'd  will  never  melt  again."  — 

Crultbe's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  165.  «\L  Isa*; 
• The  pelican  is.  I believe,  the  bird  so  libelled.  by  the  ks> 
potation  of  feeding  her  chickens  with  her  blood. 
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' Father ! thy  day*  have  pass'd  in  peace, 

’Mid  counted  beads,  and  countless  prayer ; 

To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease. 

Thyself  without  a crime  or  care. 

Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear. 

Has  been  thy  lot  from  youth  to  age ; 

And  thou  wilt  bless  thee  from  the  rage 
Of  passions  fierce  and  un  con  troll'd, 

Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold. 

Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 
Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast. 

My  days,  though  few,  have  pass’d  below 
In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  woe ; 

Yet  stUl  In  hours  of  love  or  strife, 

I’ve  ’scaped  the  weariness  of  life : 

Now  leagued  with  friends,  now  girt  by  foes, 

I loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 

Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate, 

No  more  with  hope  or  pride  elate, 
f ’d  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 
Most  noxious  o'er  a dungeon’s  wails, 

Than  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days. 

Condemn'd  to  meditate  and  gaze. 

Yet,  lurks  a wish  within  ray  breast 
Few  rest  — but  not  to  feel 't  is  rest. 

Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  fulfil ; 

And  1 shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  what  I was,  and  would  be  still, 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem 
My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
Of  joys  long  dead  ; my  hope,  their  doom  : 

Though  better  to  have  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a life  of  lingering  woes. 

My  spirit  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain  ; 

Noe  sought  the  self-accorded  grave 
Of  ancient  fool  and  modem  knave  : 

Yet  death  I have  not  fear'd  to  meet ; 

And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet. 

Had  danger  woo’d  me  on  to  move 
The  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love, 

I've  braved  it — not  for  honour’s  boast ; 

I smile  at  laurels  won  or  lost ; 

To  such  let  others  carve  their  way, 

For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay  : 

Bet  place  again  before  my  eyes 
Aurbt  that  I deem  a worthy  prize — 

The  maid  I love,  the  man  I hate — 

And  I will  hunt  the  steps  of  fate, 

To  save  or  slay,  as  these  require. 

Through  rending  steel,  and  rolling  fire  : 

Nor  need’st  thou  doubt  this  speech  from  one 
Who  would  but  do — what  he  hath  done. 

Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave, 

The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretch  must  crave ; 

i [“  Though  Hope  hath  long  withdrawn  her  beam.”— MS.] 
5 This  superstition  of  a second  hearing  (for  I never  met 
with  downright  second-sight  in  the  East)  fell  once  under  ray 
i-ra  observation.  On  ray  third  loumey  to  Cape  Colonna, 
-rariy  in  1*11.  as  we  passed  through  the  aeAle  that  leads  from 
•V  hamlet  between  Krratiaand  Colonna,  1 observed  Dervish 
Tahiri  riding  rather  out  of  the  path,  and  leaning  his  head 
•pao  his  hand,  as  if  in  pain.  1 rode  up  and  Inquired.  “We 
are  in  peril,”  he  answered.  * What  peril  ? we  are  not  now 
■a  Albania.  nor  In  the  pastes  to  Ephesus,  Mesial  unghl,  or 
1 epacto  ; there  are  plenty  of  us,  well  armed,  and  the  Cho- 
rtuu  have  not  courage  to  be  thieves."  — “ True,  Affrndi, 
t <t  nevertheless  the  shot  it  ringing  In  ray  ears.”  — “The 
shot ! not  a lopbaike  has  been  fired  inis  morning.”  — - I hear 
it  n x withstanding  — Bora  — Bora  — as  plainly  as  I hear  your 


Then  let  Life  go  to  him  who  gave ; 

I have  not  quail'd  to  danger’s  brow 
When  high  and  happy  — need  I now  9 

• ••it 

M I loved  her,  Friar  1 nay,  adored — 

But  these  are  words  that  all  can  use — 

I proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word ; 

There 's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 

A stain  its  steel  can  never  lose : 

’T  was  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me. 

It  warm’d  the  heart  of  one  abhorr’d : 

Nay,  start  not — no — nor  bend  thy  knee, 

Nor  midst  my  sins  such  act  record ; 

Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed. 

For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed  1 

The  very  name  of  Nazarene 

Was  wormwood  to  his  Paynlm  spleen. 

Ungrateful  fool  1 since  but  for  brands 
Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands. 

And  wounds  by  Galileans  given. 

The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven, 

For  him  his  Hourls  still  might  wait 
Impatient  at  the  Prophet’s  gate. 

I loved  her— love  will  find  its  way 
Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prey  ■, 
And  if  it  dares  enough,  't  were  hard 
If  passion  met  not  some  reward  — 

No  matter  how,  or  where,  or  why, 

I did  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh  : 

Yet  sometimes,  with  remorse,  in  vain 
I wish  she  had  not  loved  again. 

She  died  — I dare  not  tell  thee  how ; 

But  look — ’t  is  written  on  my  brow ! 

There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime. 

In  characters  unworn  by  time : 

Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause ; 

Not  mine  the  act,  though  I the  cause. 

Yet  did  he  but  what  I had  done 
Had  she  been  false  to  more  than  one. 

Faithless  to  him,  he  gave  the  blow ; 

But  true  to  me,  I laid  him  low  : 

Howe'er  deserved  her  doom  might  be, 

Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me ; 

To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 
Which  tyranny  can  ne’er  enthrall ; 

And  I,  alas  ! too  late  to  save  ! 

Yet  all  I then  could  give,  I gave, 

'T  was  some  relief,  our  foe  a grave. 

His  death  sits  lightly  ; but  her  fate 

Has  made  me — what  thou  well  may’st  hate. 

His  doom  was  seal’d  — he  knew  it  well, 

Warn'd  by  the  voice  of  stem  Tahecr, 

Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  car  * 

The  deathshot  peal’d  of  murder  near. 

As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell ! 

voice."—-  Psha ! *•— M A»  you  please,  Aflcndl ; if  it  is  written, 
so  will  It  be."  — I left  this  quick-eared  predestinarian,  and 
rode  tip  to  Basil i,  his  Christian  compatriot,  whose  ears, 
though  not  at  all  prophetic,  by  no  means  relished  the  Intel- 
ligence.  We  all  arrived  at  Colonna,  remained  some  hours, 
and  returned  Idsurel), paying  a variety  of  brilliant  things,  in 
more  languages  than  spoiled  the  building  of  Babel,  upon 
the  mistaken  seer.  Romaic.  Amaout,  Turkish,  Italian,  and 
English  were  all  exercised,  in  various  conceits,  upon  the  un. 
fortunate  Mussulman.  While  we  were  contemplating  the 
beautiful  prospect.  Dervish  was  occupied  about  the  columns. 
I thought  he  was  deranged  into  an  antiquarian,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  become  a “ Paiao-castro  " roan  ? “ No,"  «aid 
he.  - but  these  pillars  will  be  useful  iu  making  a stand  ; " and 
added  other  remarks,  which  at  least  evinced  his  own  belle! 
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He  died  too  in  the  battle  broil, 

A time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil ; 

One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid. 

One  prayer  to  Alla  all  he  made : 

He  knew  and  cross'd  me  in  the  fray — 

I gazed  upon  him  where  he  lay, 

And  watch’d  his  spirit  ebb  away : 

Though  pierced  like  pan!  by  hunters’  ster!. 
He  felt  not  half  that  now  I feel. 

I search’d,  but  vainly  search'd,  to  find 
The  workings  of  a wounded  mind ; 

Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 
Betray’d  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 

Oh;  what  had  Vengeance  given  to  trac 
Despair  upon  his  dying  face  ! 

The  late  repentance  of  that  hour. 

When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 
To  tear  one  terror  from  the  gTave, 

And  will  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 

• • • • 

“ The  cold  in  dime  are  cold  in  blood. 
Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  nani-  ; 
But  mine  was  like  a lava  flood 

That  boils  In  ^Etna's  breast  of  flame. 

I cannot  prate  In  puling  strain 
Of  ladye-love,  and  beauty’s  chain : 

If  changing  cheek,  and  scorching  vein,  » 
Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain. 

If  bursting  heart,  and  madd'ning  brain. 
And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel. 

And  all  that  I have  felt,  and  feel. 

Betoken  love  — that  love  was  mine. 

And  shown  by  many  a bitter  sign. 

*TIs  true,  I could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 

I knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 

I die — but  first  I have  possess’d, 

And  come  what  may,  I hart  been  bless 'd. 
Shall  I the  doom  I sought  upbraid  ? 

No — reft  of  all,  yet  undismay’d  * 


HOURS. 


But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain. 

Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain, 

So  would  I live  and  love  again, 
j I grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide  ! 

For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died : 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave  — 

Ah  ! had  she  but  an  earthly  grave. 

This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed.  » 

She  was  a form  of  life  and  light. 

That,  seen,  became  a part  of  sight ; 

And  rose,  where’er  1 turned  mine  eye. 

The  Morning-star  of  Memory  ! 

**  Yes,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven ; * 

A spark  of  that  Immortal  Are 
With  angels  shared,  by  Alla  given. 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire.  > 

Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above. 

But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  love  ; 

A feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught. 

To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 

A Ray  of  him  who  form’d  the  whole  ; 

A Gldfcy  circling  round  the  soul  1 
I grant  my  love  Imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall ; 

Then  deem  It  evil,  what  thou  wilt ; 

But  say,  oh  say,  her*  was  not  guilt ! 

She  was  my  life’s  unerring  light : 

That  quench’d,  what  beam  shall  break  my  night  ? • 
Oh  ! would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still, 

Although  to  death  or  deadliest  ill  l 
Why  marvel  ye.  If  they  who  lose 
This  present  joy,  this  future  hope. 

No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope  ; 

In  phrensy  then  their  fate  accuse ; 

In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 
That  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  woe  ? 

Alas  ! the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 
Hath  nought  to  dread  from  outward  blow ; 


in  hi*  troublesome  faculty  of  forc-htarmg.  On  our  return  to 
Athens  we  heard  from  Leone  (*  prisoner  set  ashore  some 
days  after)  of  the  intended  attack  of  the  Mainotcs,  mentioned, 
with  the  cause  of  Its  not  taking  place,  in  the  note*  to  Chihle 
Harold,  Canto  2d.  I was  at  some  pains  to  question  the  man, 
and  be  described  the  dresses,  arms,  and  marks  of  the  horses 
of  our  party  so  accurately,  that,  with  other  circumstances, 
we  could  not  doubt  of  h it  having  bceit  in  ••  vlllanou*  com. 
pany,”  and  ourselves  in  a bad  neighbourhood.  Dervish  be- 
came a soothsayer  for  life,  and  I dare  say  is  now  hearing  more 
musketry  than  ever  will  be  fired,  to  the  great  refreshment  of 
the  Aroaouts  of  Berat,  and  his  native  mountains.  — 1 shall 
mention  one  trait  more  of  this  singular  race.  In  March,  181 1, 
a remarkably  stout  and  active  Amaout  came  (l  believe  the 
fiftieth  on  the  same  errand)  to  offer  himself  as  an  attendant, 
which  was  declined  : **  Well,  Afftendi,"  quoth  he,  “ may  you 
live!  — you  would  have  found  me  useful.  I shall  leave  the 
town  for  the  hills  to-morrow,  in  the  winter  I return,  perhaps 
you  will  then  receive  me."- Dcnrish,  who  was  present,  nv 
markfd  as  a thing  of  course,  and  of  no  consequence,  “ in  the 
mean  time  he  will  join  the  Klephtes  " (robbers),  which  was 
true  to  the  letter.  If  not  cut  off,  they  come  down  in  the 
winter,  anti  pass  it  unmolested  in  some  town,  where  they  are 
often  as  well  known  as  their  exploits. 

* [“  1 cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 

Of  bursting  heart  and  maddening  brain. 

And  fire  that  raged  in  every  vein."  — MS.] 

* c Even  now  alone,  yet  undismay'd,  — 

1 know  no  friend  and  ask  no  aid.” — MS.] 

3 [Thc*e,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  most  beautiful  passages 
of  the  poem  ; and  some  of  them  of  a beauty  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  eclipse  by  many  citations  in  the  language.  — 
JarraiY.] 

* (The  hundred  and  twenty-six  lines  which  follow,  down 
to  “Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam,”  first  appeared  In  the 
fifth  edition.  In  returning  the  proof  to  Mr.  Murray,  I.ord 


Byron  says:— M I have,  but  with  some  difficulty,  not  added 
any  more  to  this  snake  of  a poem,  which  has  l«*en  lengthening 
Its  rattles  every  month.  It  is  now  fearfully  long,  being  more 
than  a canto  and  a half  of  Childe  Harold.  The  last  line* 
Hodgson  likes.  It  is  not  often  he  does  ; and  whrn  he  don’t 
he  tells  me  with  great  energy,  and  I fret,  and  alter  1 
have  thrown  them  in  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  our  Infidel ; 
and,  for  a dying  man,  have  given  him  a good  deal  to  say  fee 
himself.  Do  you  know  any  body  who  can  stop  — I mean. 
point  — commas,  and  forth  ? for  I am,  1 hear,  a sad  hand 

at  your  punctuation." 

1 [Among  the  Giaour  MSS.  is  the  first  draught  of  this  pas- 
sage, which  wc  subjoin : — 

) C doth  spring 

J-  Love  indeed  < descend  » from  heaven  ; 

( be  bom  J 
( immortal ) 

A spark  of  that<  eternal  > fire, 

C celestial  ) 

To  human  hearts  in  mercy  given. 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 

A feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught. 


" Yes  1 


To  wean  from  self  £ 1 sordid  thought ; 

Devotion  sends  the  soul  above, 

But  Heaven  itself  descend*  to  love. 

Y’et  marvel  not.  If  they  who  love 
Tills  present  joy,  this  future  hope. 

Which  taught  them  with  all  ill  to  cope, 

In  madness,  then,  their  fate  accuse  — 

In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 
Thai  «r.«TT,  f to  •dd  but  guilt  to  > _ ^ 
i hat  seem  J hut  to  aUgn,e„t  (heir  j wo°* 

Aliu ! the  f f th*l  iuly  bIep<U. 

Has  nought  to  druad  from  outward  foe,"  Ac.] 
f-  ’T  is  quench'd,  and  I am  lost  in  night."  — MS.] 
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Who  falls  from  all  he  knows  of  bliss, 

Caw  little  Into  what  abyss. 

Fierce  as  the  gloomy  vulture’s  now 
To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeds  appear  : 

, I read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow, 

And  this  too  was  I born  to  bear ! 

*T  is  true,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey. 

With  havoc  have  I mark’d  my  way : 

But  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove, 

I To  die  — and  know  no  second  love. 

! This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  learn. 

Taught  by  the  thing  be  dares  to  spurn  s 
The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake, 

The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake. 

One  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take. 

And  let  the  fool  still  prone  to  range,1 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change, 
Partake  his  jest  with  boasting  boys  ; 

I envy  not  his  varied  joys. 

But  deem  such  feeble,  heartless  man 
Less  than  yon  solitary  swan  ; 

Far,  far  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  believing  and  betray’d. 

Such  shame  at  least  was  never  mine  — 
Leila  ! each  thought  was  only  thine  ! 

My  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  my  woe. 

My  hope  on  high — my  all  below. 

Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee, 

Or,  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me  : 

For  worlds  I dare  not  view  the  dame 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same. 

The  very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth. 

This  bed  of  death  — attest  my  truth  ! 

T Is  all  too  late — thou  wert,  thou  art 
The  cherish’d  madness  of  my  heart ! 

* And  she  was  lost— and  yet  I breathed, 
But  not  the  breath  of  human  life : 

A serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed, 
And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife. 
Alike  all  time,  abhorred  all  place. 
Shuddering  I shrunk  from  Nature’s  face. 
Where  every  hue  that  charm'd  before 
The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 

The  rest  thou  dost  already  know. 

And  all  my  sins,  and  half  my  woe. 

But  talk  no  more  of  penitence  ; 

Thou  *eest  I soon  shall  part  from  hence  : 
And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true. 

The  deed  that's  done  canst  thou  undo  ? 
Think  me  not  thankless — but  this  grief 
||  Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief.  * 

My  soul’s  estate  in  secret  guess  : 3 
But  wouldst  thou  pity  more,  say  less. 
When  thou  canst  bid  my  Leila  live, 

Then  will  I sue  thee  to  forgive  ; 

Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  place 
Where  purchased  masses  proffer  grace. 

Go,  when  the  hunter’s  hand  hath  wrung 
jl  From  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young. 
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And  calm  the  lonely  lioness  : 

But  soothe  not  — mock  not  my  distress  ! 
u In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours. 

When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend, 
Where  bloom  my  native  valley’s  bowers,  4 
I had  — Ah  ! have  I now  ? — a friend  ! 

To  him  this  pledge  I charge  thee  send, 
Memorial  of  a youthful  vow  ; 

I would  remind  him  of  my  end  : * 

Though  souls  absorb'd  like  mine  allow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship’s  claim, 

Yet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 

’Tis  strange — he  prophesied  my  doom, 

And  I have  smiled  — I then  could  smile  — 
When  Prudence  would  his  voice  assume, 

And  warn — I reck’d  not  what  — the  while ; 
But  now  remembrance  whispers  o’er 
Those  accents  scarcely  mark’d  before. 

Say  — that  his  boding?  came  to  pass, 

And  he  will  start  to  hear  their  truth. 

And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth : 
Tell  him,  unheeding  as  I was, 

Through  many  a busy  bitter  scene 
Of  all  our  golden  youth  had  been. 

In  pain,  my  faltering  tongue  had  tried 
To  bless  his  memory  ere  I died  ; 

But  Heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away, 

If  Guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pray. 

I do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame, 

Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name  ; 

And  what  have  I to  do  with  fame  ? 

I do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn. 

Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  scorn ; 
And  what  than  friendship's  manly  tear 
May  better  grace  a brother’s  bier  ? 

But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old. 

And  tell  him  — what  thou  dost  behold  ! 

The  wither’d  frame,  the  ruin’d  mind, 

The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 

A shrivelled  scroll,  a scatter'd  leaf, 

Sear’d  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief ! 

• • * • • 

41  Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy’s  gleam, 

No,  father,  no,  ’t  was  not  a dream  ; 

Alas  ! the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 

I only  watch’d,  and  wish’d  to  weep  ; 

But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
Throbb’d  to  the  very  brain  os  now : 

I wish’d  but  for  a single  tear. 

As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear ; 

I wish'd  it  then,  I wish  it  still ; 

Despair  is  stronger  than  my  will. 

Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair6 
Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer  : 

I would  not,  if  I might,  be  blest ; 

I want  no  paradise,  but  rest 
’T  was  then,  I tell  thee,  father ! then 
I saw  her ; yes,  she  lived  again ; 

And  shining  in  her  white  symar, ' 

As  through  yon  pale  gray  cloud  the  star 


J r-  And  let  the  light,  inconstant  fool 

* That  inrrri  hi*  coxcomb  ridicule.”  — MS.] 

* The  monk’*  sermon  1*  omitted.  It  seems  to  hare  had  so 
Lttle  effect  upon  the  patient  that  it  could  hare  no  hopes  from 
the  reader.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  sav,  that  it  was  of  a cus. 
t. -nary  length  (a*  may  be  percelred  from  the  interruption* 
att-1  uneaaineta  of  the  patient},  and  «ra*  delivered  in  the  usual 

toot  <d  all  orthodox  preacher*. 


* [ ■ “ but  this  grief 

In  truth  i»  not  for  thy  relief. 

My  state  thy  thought  can  never  guess."  — MS  ] 

4 [“  Where  rl*e  my  native  city’s  towers."  — MS.] 

» [“  I have  no  heart  to  love  him  now. 

And  *t la  but  to  declare  my  end.’’— MS.] 

6 £•*  Nay,  kneel  not,  father,  rise  — despair,"  fcc.  — MS.] 

* **  Symar,"  a shroud. 
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Which  now  I gaze  on,  as  on  her. 

Who  look'd  and  looks  far  lovelier ; 

Dimly  I view  its  trembling  spark  ; * 

To-morrow’s  night  shall  be  more  dark  ; 

And  I,  before  its  rays  appear, 

That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear. 

I wander,  father  1 for  my  soul 
Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goal. 

I saw  her,  friar ! and  I rose 
Forgetful  of  our  former  woes  ; 

And  rushing  from  my  couch,  I dart. 

And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart ; 

I clasp — what  is  it  that  I clasp  ? 

No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp. 

No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine. 

Y et,  Leila ! yet  the  form  is  thine  1 
And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  much. 

As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch  ? 

Ah  ! were  thy  beauties  e’er  so  cold, 

I care  not ; so  my  arms  enfold 
The  all  they  ever  wish’d  to  hold. 

Alas  ! around  a shadow  pnest 
They  shrink  upon  my  lonely  breast ; 

Yet  still  ’tis  there  I In  silence  stands. 

And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands  ! 

With  braided  hair,  and  bright-black  eye  — 

I knew ’t  was  false  — she  could  not  die  ! 

But  he  Is  dead  t within  the  dell 
I saw  him  buried  where  he  fell ; 

He  comes  not,  for  he  cannot  break 
From  earth  ; why  then  art  thou  awake  ? 

• [“  Which  now  I view  with  trembling  spark."—  MS  ] 

* The  circumstance  to  which  the  above  story  relates  was 
not  Tcry  uncommon  in  Turkey.  A few  years  ago  the  wife  of 
Muclitar  Pacha  complained  to  his  father  of  his  son's  supposed 
infidelity ; he  asked  with  whom,  and  she  had  the  barbarity 
to  give  in  a list  of  the  twelve  handsomest  women  in  Yanina. 
They  were  seised,  fastened  up  in  sacks,  and  drowned  In  the 
lake  the  same  night ! One  of  the  guards  who  was  present 
informed  me,  that  not  one  of  the  victims  uttered  aery,  or 
showed  a symptom  of  terror  at  so  sudden  a “ wrench  from  all 
wc  know,  from  all  we  love."  The  fate  of  Phrosine,  the  fairest 
o(  this  sacrifice,  is  the  subject  of  many  a Romaic  and  Arnaout 
ditty.  The  story  in  the  test  is  one  told  of  a young  Venetian 
many  years  ago.  and  now  nearly  forgotten.  I heard  It  l*y 
accident  recited  by  one  of  the  coffee-house  story-tellers  who  i 
abound  in  the  Levant,  and  sing  or  recite  their  narratives.  | 
The  additions  and  interpolations  by  the  translator  will  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  rest,  by  the  want  of  Eastern 
imagery ; and  1 regret  that  my  memory  has  retained  so  few 
fragments  of  the  original.  For  the  contents  of  some  of  the 
notes  I am  Indebted  parUy  to  D’Herbelot,  and  partly  to  that 
most  Eastern,  and,  as  Mr.  Weber  Justly  entitles  It,  **  sublime 
tale,**  the  •*  Caliph  Vathek.”  I do  not  know  from  what  source  I 
the  author  of  that  singular  volume  may  have  drawn  his  ma- 
terials ; some  of  bis  incidents  arc  to  be  found  In  the  “ Biblio-  j 


They  told  roe  wild  waves  roll’d  above 
The  face  I view,  the  form  I love ; 

They  told  roe  — ’twas  a hideous  tale  ! 
I’d  tell  It,  but  roy  tongue  would  fail : 

If  true,  and  from  thine  ocean-cave 
Thou  com’st  to  claim  a calmer  grave. 

Oh  ! pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o’er 
This  brow  that  then  will  bum  no  more ; 
Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart : 
But,  shape  or  shade  1 whate'er  thou  art. 
In  mercy  ne’er  again  depart  1 
Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul 
Than  winds  can  waft  or  waters  roll  I 


44  Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  bile. 

Confessor  ! to  thy  secret  ear 
I breathe  the  sorrows  I bewail. 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 

Then  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead, 

And,  save  the  cross  above  ray  head. 

Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  spread. 

By  prying  stranger  to  be  read, 

Or  stay  the  passing  pilgrim’s  tread.  ”* 

He  pass'd  — nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a token  or  a trace, 

Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day  : 

This  broken  tale  was  all  wc  knew  > 

Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew.  * 

thJfjue  Orientalc  ; ” but  for  correctness  of  costume,  beaut  v i 
of  description,  and  power  of  imagination,  it  far  surpasses  all 
European  imitations ; and  bears  such  marks  of  originality.  I 
that  tnose  who  have  visited  the  East  will  find  some  difficulty 
in  believing  it  to  be  more  than  a translation.  As  an  F.astem 
tale,  even  Rasselas  must  bow  before  it ; his  “ Happy  Valley  " 
will  not  bear  a comparison  with  the  H Hall  of  Eblis." 

* Nor  whether  most  he  mourn’d  none  knew, 

For  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew.” — MS.] 

4 [In  this  poem,  which  was  published  after  the  two  first 
cantos  of  Child®  Harold,  Lord  Byron  began  to  show  his 
powers.  He  had  now  received  encouragement  which  set  free 
his  daring  hands,  and  gave  his  strokes  their  natural  force. 
Here,  then,  we  first  find  passages  of  a tone  peculiar  to  Lord 
Uyron  ; but  still  this  appearance  was  not  uniform  : he  often 
returned  to  his  trammels,  and  reminds  us  of  the  manner  of 
some  favourite  predecessor:  among  these,  I think  we  some- 
times catch  the  notes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  the  internal  j 
tern  pest  — the  deep  pASftion,  sometimes  buried,  and  sometimes 
blazing  from  some  Incidental  touch  — the  intensity  of  agonis- 
ing reflection,  which  will  always  distinguish  Lord  Byron  from 
other  writers  — now  began  to  display  themselves.  — Si  a 
Eukbton  l)at  does.] 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS. 


Zt)t  ntilit  Of  SRfrg&OjS 


A TURKISH  TALE.' 


“ Had  we  never  loved  so  kindly, 

Had  we  never  loved  10  blindly, 

Never  met  or  never  parted. 

We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted.” 

Burns. 


TEE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  HOLLAND, 

THIS  TALE  IS  INSCRIBED, 

WITH  EVERT  SENTIMENT  OF  REGARD  AND  RESPECT, 

RT  MIS  GRATEFULLY  OBLIGED  AND  SINCBRE  FRIEND, 


8Tf)c  tSriBc  of  a&jiOoiJ. 


Oh  ! wild  as  the  accents  of  lovere’  farewell 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which 
they  tell. 


CAM  TO  THE  FIIIST. 


X.vow  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle  * 

Art  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime? 
'•There  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 
-Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  1 
foww  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 

'^bert  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine : 
the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppress’d  with 
perfume, 

faint  o’er  the  gardens  of  Gul4  In  her  bloom ; 
'Hiere  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit. 

And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  Is  mute  : 

'There  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky,  | 
colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie. 

And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye  ; 

where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine,  | 

And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  ? 

T i»  the  clime  of  the  East ; ’tis  the  land  of  the  Sun — 1 
||  Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  1 
done?  * 

1 rn»  " Bride  of  Abfdoa  " was  published  In  the  beginning 
<4 December,  1813.  The  mood  of  mind  in  which  it  wav  struck 
of  is  tins  suited  bjr  Lord  Byron,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Gifford : 

— * You  have  been  good  enough  to  look  at  a thing  of  mine  In  . 
SIS.  -a  Turkish  story  — and  I should  feel  gratified  if  you 
»«ild  do  it  the  same  favour  in  it*  probationary  state  of 
Tirinunv.  It  was  written,  I cannot  say  for  amusement,  nor 
' by  hunger  and  request  of  friend*,’  but  in  a state  of 

'■viol,  from  circumstances  which  occasionally  occur  to  *us 
voqth,’  that  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  apply  my  mind 
to  something,  any  thing,  but  reality  ; and  under  this  not  very 
jcilliant  inspiration  it  wa»  composed,  bend  it  either  to  the 
Senes,  or 

■ - • A hundred  hawkers’  load, 

On  wings  of  winds  to  fly  or  fall  abroad.* 

It  deserves  no  better  than  the  first,  as  the  work  of  a week, 
sad  scribbled  ‘ *tans  pede  in  uoo  ’ ;by  the  bye,  the  only  foot 
I have  to  stand  on)  ■,  and  I promise  never  to  trouble  you  again 
Rader  forty  cantos,  and  a voyage  between  each .**] 


Begirt  with  many  a gallant  slave, 
Apparell’d  as  becomes  the  brave. 
Awaiting  each  his  lord’s  behest 
To  guide  his  steps,  or  guard  his  rest. 
Old  Giafflr  sate  In  his  Divan  : 

Deep  thought  was  in  his  aged  eye ; 
And  though  the  face  of  Mussulman 
Not  oft  betrays  to  standcra  by 
The  mind  within,  well  skill’d  to  hide 
All  but  unconquerable  pride. 

His  pensive  check  and  pondering  brow 
Did  more  than  he  was  wont  avow. 


“Let  the  chamber  be  clear’d.’’  — The  train  dis- 
appear’d — 

“ Now  call  me  the  chief  of  the  Hanun  guard.” 
With  Glafflr  Is  none  but  his  only  son. 

And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire’s  award. 

“ Haroun  — when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 
Are  pass’d  beyond  the  outer  gate, 

(Woe  to  the  head  whose  eye  beheld 
My  child  Zulelka’s  face  unveil’d  !) 

1 r*‘  Murray  tells  me  that  Crokcr  a*ked  him  why  the  thing 
Is  called  the  Bride  of  Abydos?  It  la  an  awkward  question, 
being  unanswerable:  *he  is  net  a bride  ; only  about  to  bo  one. 
1 don’t  wonder  at  hi»  finding  out  the  Bull;  but  the  detection 
U too  late  to  do  any  good.  I wa«  a great  fool  to  have  made 
it,  and  am  ashamed  of  not  being  an  Irishman.”  — Byron 
Diary,  Dec.  6.  1813  ] 

3 [To  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  Lord  Byron  made  many  addi- 
tion* during  it*  progress  through  the  press,  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  line?  ; and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Giaour, 
the  passages  so  added  will  be  seen  to  be  tome  of  the  roo*t 
splendid  in  the  whole  poem.  These  opening  lines,  which  are 
among  the  new  insertion*,  are  supposed  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a song  of  Goethe's  — 

**  Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  citronen  bliihn.”] 

4 “ Gill,"  the  rose. 

* ••  Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  Sun, 

With  whom  revenge  it  virtue.’’ — Young’s  Revenge. 

F 
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Hence,  lead  my  daughter  from  her  tower ; 

Her  fate  is  fix’d  this  very  hour : 

Yet  not  to  her  repeat  ray  thought ; 

By  me  alone  be  duty  taught ! " 

“ Pacha  l to  hear  fa  to  obey. " 

No  more  must  slave  to  despot  say  — 

Then  to  the  tower  had  ta’en  his  way. 

Rut  here  young  Selim  silence  brake. 

First  lowly  rendering  reverence  meet ; 

And  downcast  look’d,  And  gently  spake, 

Still  standing  at  the  Pacha's  feet : 

For  son  of  Moslem  must  expire. 

Ere  dare  to  sit  before  hfa  sire  ? 

'•  Father  ! for  fear  that  thou  shouldst  chide 
My  sister,  or  her  sable  guide. 

Know  — for  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be. 

Was  mine,  then  fall  thy  frowns  on  me  — 

So  lovelily  the  morning  shone. 

That  — let  the  old  and  weary  sleep  — 

I could  not ; and  to  view  alone 

The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep, 

With  none  to  listen  and  reply 

To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat  high 

Were  irksome  — for  whate’er  my  mood. 

In  sooth  I love  not  solitude ; 

I on  Zuleika’s  slumber  broke. 

And,  as  thou  knowest  that  for  me 
Soon  turns  the  Ilaram’s  grating  key. 

Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke 
We  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown. 

And  made  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our  own  ! 
There  linger'd  we,  beguiled  too  long 
With  Mcjnoun's  tale,  or  Sadi's  song ; 1 
TUI  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour'* 

Beat  thy  Divan’s  approaching  hour. 

To  thee,  and  to  my  duty  true, 

Warn’d  by  the  sound,  to  greet  thcc  flew : 

But  there  Zuleika  wanders  yet. — 

Nay,  Father,  rage  not  — nor  forget 
That  none  can  pierce  that  secret  bower 
But  those  who  watch  the  women’s  tower." 

IV. 

**  Son  of  a slave"  — the  Pacha  said  — 

“ From  unbelieving  mother  bred. 

Vain  were  a father’s  hoi»e  to  sec 

Aught  that  beseems  a man  in  thee 

Thou,  when  thine  arm  should  bend  the  bow, 

And  hurl  the  dart,  and  curb  the  steed, 

Thou,  Greek  in  soul  If  not  in  erred. 

Must  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow, 

And  watch  unfolding  roocs  blow. 

Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 
Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire, 

Would  lend  thee  something  of  his  fire  ! 

Thou,  who  would’st  see  this  battlement 
By  Christian  cannon  piecemeal  n nt ; 

Nay,  tamely  view  old  Stambol's  wall 
Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fall. 

Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  and  d.-ath 
Against  the  curs  of  Nazareth  ! 

Go  — let  thy  less  than  woman’s  hand 
Assume  the  distaff  — not  the  brand. 

• Mejnoun  and  I .HI a,  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  Fait. 
Sadi,  the  moral  poet  of  Persia. 

* furklsh  drum,  which  sounds  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  twilight. 
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But,  Haroun  ! — to  my  daughter  speed  : 

And  hark  — of  thine  own  head  take  heed  — 

If  thus  Zuleika  oft  bakes  wing  — 

Thou  scest  yon  bow  — it  hath  a string  ! " 

V. 

No  sound  from  Selim’s  lip  was  heard, 

At  least  that  met  old  Giaffir’s  ear. 

But  every  frown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a Christian's  sword. 

“ Son  of  a slave  ! — reproach’d  with  fear  ! 
Those  gibes  bad  cost  another  dear. 

Son  of  a slave  1 — and  who  my  sire  ? ” 

Thus  held  hfa  thoughts  their  dark  career ; 
And  glances  ev’n  of  more  than  ire 
Flash  forth,  then  faintly  disappear. 

Old  Giafflr  gazed  upon  his  son 
And  started  ; for  within  hfa  eye 
He  read  how  much  hfa  wrath  had  done ; 

He  saw  rebellion  there  begun  : 

“ Come  hither,  boy  — what,  no  reply  ? 

I mark  thee  — and  I know  thee  too  ; 

But  there  be  deeds  thou  dar’st  not  do ; 

But  if  thy  beard  had  manlier  length. 

And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 

I ’d  joy  to  see  thee  break  a lance, 

Albeit  against  my  own  perchance.” 

As  sneeringly  these  accents  fell. 

On  Selim’s  eye  he  fiercely  gazed  : 

That  eye  return’d  him  glance  for  glance. 

And  proudly  to  his  sire’s  was  raised. 

Tilt  Giafflr’s  quail’d  and  shrunk  askance  — 
And  why  — he  felt,  but  durst  not  tell. 

“ Much  I misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy  : 

I never  loved  him  from  hfa  birth. 

And  — but  his  arm  is  little  worth. 

And  scarcely  In  the  chase  could  cope 
With  timid  fawn  or  anteloi>e, 

Far  less  would  venture  into  strife 
Where  man  contends  for  fame  and  life  — 

I would  not  trust  that  look  or  tone : 

No — nor  the  blood  so  near  my  own. 

That  blood  — he  hath  not  heard  — no  more  — 
I ’ll  watch  him  closer  than  before. 

He  fa  an  Arab  5 to  my  sight. 

Or  Christian  crouching  in  the  fight — 

But  hark  ! — I hear  Zuleika’*  voice; 

Like  Hourfa'  hymn  it  meets  mine  ear . 

She  Is  the  offspring  of  my  choice  ; 

< >h  ! more  than  ev’n  her  mother  dear, 

With  all  to  hope,  and  nought  to  fear — 

My  Peri ! ever  welcome  here  1 
Sweet,  os  the  desert  fountain's  wave 
To  lips  just  cool'd  in  time  to  save  — 

Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thou ; 

Nor  can  they  waft  to  Mecca’s  shrine 
More  thanks  for  life,  than  1 for  thine. 

Who  blest  thy  birth,  and  bless  thee  now. " 


Fair,  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind. 

When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent  smiling, 

5 The  Turks  abhor  the  Arabs  (who  return  the  compliment 
a hundred- fold)  rveu  more  tlun  they  hate  the  Christiana. 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  ABY DOS. 


Whose  image  then  was  stamp’d  upon  her  mind  — 

Bat  once  beguiled  — and  ever  more  beguiling  ; 
Danling,  as  that,  oh  ! too  transcendent  vision 
To  Sorrow’s  phantom-peopled  slumber  given, 

When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams  Elysian, 

And  paints  the  lost  on  Earth  revived  in  Heaven ; 
Soft,  as  the  memory  of  buried  love  ; 

Pare,  as  the  prayer  which  Childhood  wafts  above, 

, Was  »he  — the  daughter  of  that  rude  old  Chief. 

I Who  met  the  maid  with  tears  — but  not  of  grief. 

"ho  bath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  essay  1 * * 
To  fix  one  spark  of  Beauty’s  heavenly  ray  ? 

Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  failing  sight 
Flints  icto  dimness  with  its  own  delight, 

Ha  dunging  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  confess 
Toe  mariit  — the  majesty  of  Loveliness  ? 

■Vxh  was  Zuleika  — such  around  her  shone 
Tit  tameless  charms  umnark'd  by  her  alone  — 

The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace, 

The  mind,  the  Music  J breathing  from  her  face,' 

The  heart  whom  softness  harmonixed  the  whole, 

Acd  oh  ! that  eye  was  in  itself  a Soul ! 

Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bending 
Across  her  gently-budding  breast ; 

At  one  kind  word  tho*e  arms  extending 
To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 
His  child  caressing  and  rarest, 

Zidfika  came  — and  Gialtir  felt 
His  purpose  half  within  him  inelt : 

Not  that  against  her  fancied  weal 
His  heart  though  stem  could  ever  feel ; 

Affection  chain’d  her  to  that  heart ; 

Amliuon  tore  the  links  apart 

VII. 

* Zofoka  • child  of  gentleness  ! 

How  dear  this  very  ‘lay  must  tell, 
i Wiser.  1 forget  my  own  distress, 

i 1 [The*  twelve  fine  lines  were  aJdcd  in  the  course  of 

***  f] 

«-:>pre*sion  has  met  with  objections.  1 will  not  refer 
who  hath  not  Music  in  his  soul,”  but  merely  request 
r>  Rader  to  recollect,  for  ten  seconds,  the  features  of  the 
Jkatfcoa  he  believes  to  bo  the  most  beautiful;  and,  if 
**  does  not  comprehend  fully  what  Is  feebly  expressed 
»Une  hoe,  1 shall  be  sorry  lor  us  both.  For  an  elo- 
1**  passage  in  the  latest  work  of  the  first  female  writer  of 
■*■*»  ftthap*  of  any,  age.  on  the  analogy  (and  the  immediate 
■'xsmnson  excited  by  that  analogy)  between  “ painting  and 
||  •**  nL  til.  cap.  10.  Dk  i/Allbmagnk.  And  is  not 

• ' u ecxntciion  still  stronger  with  the  original  than  the  copy  ? 

| colouring  of  Nature  than  of  Art  ? After  all.  thts  is 

1 U-*T  to  he  felt  than  descrilted  * still  1 think  there  are  some 
!j  understand  it.  at  least  they  would  have  done  had 

II  ivy  the  countenance  whose  speaking  harmony  sug- 

ire  idea ; for  this  passage  is  not  drawn  from  imagi- 
hiit  memory,  that  mirror  which  Affliction  dashes  to 
“ earth,  ind  looking  down  upon  the  fragments,  only  beholds 
frfertion  multiplied  ! — [“  This  morning,  a very  pretty 
hr  the  St.iel  She  has  been  pleased  to  be  pleased 
my  eulogy  in  the  note  annexed  to  the  * Bride.' 
l“**h  to  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways  : — firstly,  all 
•mm  like  ail,  or  any  praise  ; secondly,  this  was  unexpected. 
***'•»«  I hare  never  courted  her ; and,  thirdly,  as  Scrub 
thov»  who  hare  been  all  their  lives  regularly  praised  by 
critics,  like  a little  variety,  and  are  glad  when  any 
joes  out  of  his  way  to  say  a civil  thing  ; and,  fourthly,  she 
■*  r«y  cood-natured  creature,  which  is  the  best  reason, 
■“fill,  v.i.  perhaps,  the  only  one."— B.  Diary,  Dec.  7. 1813. 3 
1 CAaons  the  imputod  plagiarisms  so  Industriously  hunted 
0C!l£hu  writings,  this  line  has  been,  with  somewhat  more 
than  Is  frequent  in  such  charges,  included ; the 
Jde  poet  Lovelace  having,  it  seems,  written  The  melody 
■1  acosk  of  her  face."  .Sir  Thomas  Browne,  too.  In  his 
fccugia  Medici,  says, 4*  There  Ls  music  even  in  beauty.”  The 


In  losing  what  I love  so  well. 

To  bid  thee  with  another  dwetl ; 

Another  ! and  a bAver  man 
Was  never  seen  in  battle's  van. 

We  Moslem  reck  not  much  of  blood ; 

But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman  « 

Unchanged,  unchangeable  hath  stood 
First  of  the  bold  Tlmariot  bands 
That  won  and  well  can  keep  their  lands. 

Enough  that  he  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou : 

His  years  need  scarce  a thought  employ : 

I would  not  have  thee  wed  a boy. 

And  thou  shalt  have  a noble  dower : 

And  his  and  my  united  power 
Will  laugh  to  scorn  the  death-firman. 

Which  others  tremble  but  to  scan, 

And  teach  the  messenger  * what  fate 
The  bearer  of  such  boon  may  wait 
And  now  thou  knowVt  thy  father’s  will 
All  that  thy  sex  hath  need  to  know : 

TTwas  mine  to  teach  obedience  still  — 

The  way  to  love,  thy  lord  may  show." 

VIII. 

In  silence  bow'd  the  virgin  s head ; 

And  if  her  eye  was  fill'd  with  tears 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed. 

And  changed  her  check  from  pale  to  red, 

And  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  ears 
Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped. 

What  could  such  be  but  maiden  fears  ? 

So  bright  the  tear  in  Beauty's  eye, 

Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry  ; 

So  sweet  the  blush  of  Bashfulness, 

Even  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less  I 

White* er  it  was  the  sire  forgot ; 

Or  if  remember’d,  mark’d  it  not : 

Thrice  dapp'd  his  hands,  and  call’d  his  steed,  • 
Resign'd  his  gem-adom'd  chibouque,  1 

coincidence,  no  doubt,  U worth  observing,  and  the  task  of 
"tracking  thus  a favourite  writer  In  the  snow  (as  Dryden 
expresses  Itl  of  others,"  is  sometimes  not  unamusing  ; but  to 
those  who  found  upon  such  resemblances  a general  charge  of 
plagiarism,  we  may  apply  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  says : — “ It 
is  a favourite  theme  nl  laborious  dulness  to  trace  such  coin- 
cidences, because  they  appear  to  reduce  genius  of  the  higher 
order  to  the  usual  standard  of  humanity,  and  of  course  to 
bring  the  author  nearrr  to  a level  with  his  critics.”  It  i»  not 
only  curious,  but  instructive,  to  trace  the  progress  of  this 
passage  to  its  present  state  of  finish.  Having  at  first  written— 
" Mind  on  her  Up  and  music  in  her  face," 
he  afterwards  altered  it  to  — 

“ The  mind  of  music  breathing  in  her  face  "— 
but  this  not  satisfying  him.  the  next  step  of  correction  brought 
the  line  to  what  it  is  at  present — Mount.] 

4 Carasman  Oglou.  or  Kara  Osman  Oglou,  is  the  principal 
landowner  in  Turkey;  he  governs  Magnesia:  those  who,  by 
a kind  of  feudal  tenure,  possess  land  on  condition  of  service, 
are  called  Tlmariots  : they  serve  as  Spahis,  according  to  the 
extent  of  territory,  and  bring  a certain  number  into  the  field, 
generally  cavalry. 

* When  a Pacha  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist,  the  single 
messenger,  who  u always  the  first  hearer  of  the  order  for  nis 
death,  is  strangled  instead,  and  sometimes  five  or  six,  one 
after  the  other,  on  the  same  errand,  by  command  of  the  re- 
fractory patient  ; if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  weak  or  loyal,  he 
hows,  kisses  the  Sultan's  respectable  signature,  and  is  bow- 
strung  with  great  complacency.  In  1810,  several  of  these 
presents  were  exhibited  in  the  niche  of  the  Seraglio  gate ; 
among  others,  the  head  of  the  Pacha  of  Bagdat.  a brave  young 
man,  cut  off  by  treachery,  after  a desperate  resistance. 

• Clapping  of  the  hands  calls  the  servants.  The  Turks  hate 
a superfluous  expenditure  of  voice,  and  they  have  no  bells. 

t “ Chibouque,"  the  Turkish  pipe,  of  which  the  amber 
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And  mounting  featly  for  the  mead. 

With  Maugrabee  1 and  Mamaluke, 

Hla  way  amid  his  D«Us  took,  * 

To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
With  sabre  keen,  or  blunt  jerreed. 

The  Kislar  only  and  his  Moon 
Watch  well  the  Harem's  massy  doors. 

IX. 

Ills  head  was  leant  upon  his  hand. 

His  eye  look'd  o’er  the  dark  blue  water 
That  swiftly  glides  and  gently  swells 
Between  the  winding  Dardanelles  ; 

But  yet  he  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand. 

Nor  even  his  Pacha’s  turban'd  band 
Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter, 
Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt * 

With  sabre  stroke  right  sharply  dealt ; 

Nor  mark’d  the  javelin-darting  crowd. 

Nor  heard  their  Ollahs 4 wild  and  loud  — 
He  thought  but  of  old  Glaffir’s  daughter ! 

X. 

No  word  from  Selim's  bosom  broke ; 

One  sigh  Zuleika's  thought  bespoke  : 

Still  gazed  he  through  the  lattice  grate, 
Pale,  mute,  and  mournfully  sedate. 

To  him  Zuleika’s  eye  was  turn’d, 

But  little  from  his  aspect  learn ’d : 

Equal  her  grief,  yet  not  the  same ; 

Her  heart  confess’d  a gentler  flame  : 

But  yet  that  heart,  alarm'd  or  weak. 

She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak. 

Yet  speak  she  must  — but  when  essay  ? 

44  How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away  ! 
Not  thus  we  e’er  before  have  met ; 

Nor  thus  shall  be  our  parting  yet.” 

Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room, 
And  watch’d  his  eye  — it  still  was  fix’d  : 
She  snatch’d  the  urn  wherein  was  mix’d 
The  Persian  Atar-gul’s  > perfume. 

And  sprinkled  all  its  odours  o’er 
The  pictured  roof and  marble  floor : 

The  drops  that  through  his  glittering  vest 
The  playful  girl’s  appeal  address’d. 

Unheeded  o’  er  his  bosom  flew. 

As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too. 

“ What,  sullen  yet  ? it  must  not  be  — 

Oh  ! gentle  Selim,  this  from  thee  ! " 

She  saw  in  curious  order  set 

The  fairest  flowers  of  eastern  land  — 

“ He  lov’d  them  once ; may  touch  them  yet. 
If  offer’d  by  Zuleika’s  hand." 

The  childish  thought  was  hardly  breathed 
Before  the  rose  was  pluck’d  and  wreathed ; 
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The  nrxt  fond  moment  saw  her  seat 
Her  fairy  form  at  Selim’s  feet : 

“ This  rose  to  calm  my  brother’s  cares 
A message  from  the  Bulbul  7 bears ; 

It  says  to-night  he  will  prolong 
For  Selim’s  ear  his  sweetest  song  ; 

And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad, 
He  ’ll  try  for  once  a strain  more  glad. 
With  some  faint  hope  his  alter’d  lay 
May  sing  these  gloomy  thoughts  away. 


What ! not  receive  my  foolish  flower  ? 

Nay  then  I am  indeed  unblest : 

On  me  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower  ? 

And  know’ st  thou  not  who  loves  thee  best  ? 

Oh,  Selim  dear ! oh,  more  than  dearest  I 
Say,  is  it  me  thou  hat’st  or  fearest  ? 

Come,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  breast. 

And  I will  kiss  thee  into  rest. 

Since  words  of  mine,  and  songs  must  fail, 

Ev’n  from  my  fabled  nightingale. 

I knew  our  sire  at  times  was  stern. 

But  this  from  thee  had  yet  to  learn  : 

Too  well  I know  he  loves  thee  not; 

But  is  Zulcika’s  love  forgot  ? 

Ah  I deem  I right  ? the  Pacha’s  plan  — 

This  kinsman  Bey  of  Caras  man 
Perhaps  may  prove  some  foe  of  thine. 

If  so,  1 swear  by  Mecca’s  shrine, — 

If  shrines  that  ne’er  approach  allow 
To  woman’s  step  admit  her  vow, — 

Without  thy  free  consent,  command. 

The  Sultan  should  not  have  my  hand  : 

Think’st  thou  that  l could  bear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  learn  to  halve  my  heart  ? 

Ah  ! were  I sever’d  from  thy  side. 

Where  wore  thy  friend  — and  who  my  guide  ? 1 

Years  have  not  seen.  Time  shall  not  see 
The  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee  : 

Even  Azracl  R,  from  his  deadly  quiver 
When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must. 

That  parts  all  else,  shall  doom  for  ever 
Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust ! ” 

XII. 

He  lived  — he  breathed  — he  moved  — he  felt ; 

He  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knelt ; 

His  trance  was  gone  — his  keen  eye  shone 
With  thoughts  that  long  in  darkness  dwelt  ; 

With  thoughts  that  bum  — in  rays  that  melt. 

As  the  stream  late  conceal’d 
By  the  fringe  of  its  willows, 

When  it  rushes  reveal’d 
In  the  light  of  its  billows  ; 


mouth-piece,  and  sometimes  the  hall  which  contains  the 
leaf,  is  adorned  with  precious  stones,  if  in  possession  of  the 
wealthier  orders. 

1 **  Maufrabee,"  Moorish  mercenaries. 

3 “ Dells,”  bravos  who  form  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  cavalry, 
and  always  begin  the  action. 

3 A twitted  fold  of  ft  U Is  used  for  scimitar  practice  by  the 
Turks,  and  few  but  Mussulman  arras  can  cut  through  it  at  a 

' single  stroke:  sometimes  a tough  turban  is  used  for  the  same 
I purpose.  The  jerreed  is  a game  of  blunt  javelins,  animated 
and  graceful. 

4 **  OlUhs,"  Alla  11  Allah,  the  “ Lei' lea,”  as  the  Spanish 
poets  call  them,  the  sound  is  Ollah  ; a cry  of  which  the  Turks, 
for  a silent  people,  are  somewhat  profuse,  particularly  during  • 
the  jerreed,  or  in  the  chase,  but  mostly  in  battle.  Tnelr  aid-  j 


mation  in  the  field,  and  gravity  in  the  chamber,  with  their 
pipes  and  comboioins,  form  an  amusing  contrast. 

1 “ Atar-gul,”  ottar  of  roses.  The  Persian  is  the  Burst. 

• The  ceiling  and  wainscots,  or  rather  walls,  of  the  Mussul- 
man apartments  are  generally  painted.  In  great  houses,  with 
one  eternal  and  highly  coloured  view  of  Constantinople, 

' wherein  the  principal  feature  is  a noble  contempt  of  prr- 
spective ; below,  arms,  scimitars,  Ac.  arc  in  general  fanciful’. v 
and  not  iuelegantly  disposed. 

7 It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  the  notes  of  this 
14  Lover  of  the  rose  ” are  sail  or  merry  ; and  Mr.  Fox  *»  remarks 
on  the  subject  have  provoked  some  learned  controrer.y  as  To 
the  opinions  of  the  anrients  on  the  subject  I dare  not  ven- 
ture a conjecture  on  she  point,  though  a little  inclined  to  the 
" errare  mallem,”  Ac.  if  Mr.  Fox  i ras  mistaken. 

8 “ Azracl,”  the  angel  of  death. 
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THE  BIUDE  OF  ABYDOS. 


b 1 


As  the  bolt  bursts  on  high 
From  the  black  cloud  that  bound  it. 

Flash'd  the  soul  of  that  eye 

Through  the  long  lashes  round  it 
A war-horse  at  the  trumpet’s  sound, 

A lion  roused  by  heedless  hound, 

A tyrant  waked  to  sudden  strife 
By  graze  of  ill-directed  knife, 

Starts  not  to  more  convulsive  life 
Than  he,  who  heard  that  vow,  display’d, 

And  all,  before  repress’d,  betray’d : 

M Now  thou  art  mine,  for  ever  mine. 

With  life  to  keep,  and  scarce  with  life  resign  ; 

Now  thou  art  mine,  that  sacred  oath, 

Though  sworn  by  one,  hath  bound  us  both. 

Yes,  fondly,  wisely  hast  thou  done ; 

That  vow  hath  saved  more  heads  than  one  . 

But  blench  not  thou  — thy  simplest  tress 
Claims  more  from  me  than  tenderness ; 

I would  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair 
That  dusters  round  thy  forehead  fair. 

For  all  the  treasures  buried  far 
Within  the  caves  of  Ist&kar. 1 
This  morning  clouds  upon  me  lower’d. 

Reproaches  on  ray  head  were  shower’d, 

And  Giaffir  almost  call’d  me  coward  1 
Now  I have  motive  to  be  brave ; 

The  son  of  his  neglected  slave, 

Nay,  start  not,  ’t  was  the  term  he  gave. 

May  show,  though  little  apt  to  vaunt. 

A heart  his  words  nor  deeds  can  daunt. 

Ilia  son,  indeed  ! — yet,  thanks  to  thee, 

Perchance  I am,  at  least  shall  be ; 

But  let  our  plighted  secret  vow 
Be  only  known  to  us  as  now. 

I know  the  wretch  who  dares  demand 
From  Giaffir  thy  reluctant  hand ; 

More  ill-got  wealth,  a meaner  soul 
Holds  not  a Musselim's  * control ; 

Was  he  not  bred  in  Egripo  ? * 

A viler  race  let  Israel  show ; 

But  let  that  pass  — to  none  be  told 
Our  oath ; the  rest  shall  time  unfold. 

To  me  and  mine  leave  Osman  Bey  ; 

I *ve  partisans  for  peril’s  day : 

Think  not  I am  what  I appear ; 

I ve  arms,  and  friends,  and  vengeance  near.  ” 

XIIL 

” Think  not  thou  art  what  thou  appearest ! 

My  Selim,  thou  art  sadly  changed  : 

This  morn  I saw  thee  gentlest,  dearest , 

But  now  thou  *rt  from  thyself  estranged 
My  love  thou  surely  knew’st  before. 

It  ne’er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 

To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay. 

And  hate  the  night  I know  not  why, 

Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day  ; 

With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I dare  not  to  my  hope  deny : 

Thy  cheek,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kUs, 

Like  this  — and  this  — no  more  than  this ; 

For.  Alla  i sure  thy  lips  are  flame  : 

What  fever  in  thy  veins  is  flushing  ? 

' The  treasures  of  the  Pre-adamite  Sultans.  See  DTIer- 
belot,  article  hinkar. 

* “ a governor,  the  next  In  rank  after  a Tacha ; 

a Waywode  U the  third  ; and  then  come  the  Agas. 


My  own  have  nearly  caught  the  same. 

At  least  I feel  my  cheek,  too,  blushing. 

To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  health. 

Partake,  but  never  waste  thy  wealth. 

Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by. 

And  lighten  half  thy  poverty  ; 

Do  all  but,  close  thy  dying  eye. 

For  that  I could  not  live  to  try ; 

To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire : 

More  can  I do  ? or  thou  require  ? 

But,  Selim,  thou  must  answer  why 
We  need  so  much  of  mystery  ? 

The  cause  I cannot  dream  nor  tell. 

But  be  It,  since  thou  say’st ’t  Is  well ; 

Yet  what  thou  mean’st  by  ‘arms’  and  * friends,* 
Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends. 

I meant  that  Giaffir  should  have  heard 
The  very  vow  I plighted  thee ; 

His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word  : 

But  surely  he  would  leave  me  free. 

Can  this  fond  wish  seem  strange  In  me, 

To  be  what  I have  ever  been  ? 

What  other  hath  Zuleika  seen  • 

From  simple  childhood’s  earliest  hour? 

.What  other  can  she  seek  to  see 
Than  thee,  companion  of  her  bower. 

The  partner  of  her  infancy  ? 

These  cherish’d  thoughts,  with  life  begun, 

Say,  why  must  I no  more  avow  ? 

What  change  is  wrought  to  make  me  shun 
The  truth ; my  pride,  and  thine  till  now#  ? 

To  meet  the  gaze  of  stranger’s  eyes 
Our  law,  our  creed,  our  God  denies ; 

Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet’s  will,  repine  : 

No  ! happier  made  by  that  decree. 

He  left  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 

Deep  were  my  anguish,  thus  compell’d 
To  wed  with  one  I ne’er  beheld  : 

This  wherefore  should  I not  reveal  ? 

Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  conceal  ? 

I know  the  Pacha's  haughty  mood 
To  thee  hath  never  boded  good  ; 

And  he  so  often  storms  at  nought, 

Allah  ! forbid  that  e’er  he  ought  I 
And  why  I know  not,  but  within 
My  heart  concealment  weighs  like  sin. 

If  then  such  secrecy  be  crime. 

And  such  it  feels  while  lurking  here ; 

Oh,  Selim  I tell  me  yet  In  time, 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  fear. 

Ah  ! yonder  see  the  Tchocadar  4, 

My  father  leaves  the  mimic  war ; 

I tremble  now  to  meet  his  eye  — 

Say,  Selim,  const  thou  tell  me  why  ? " 

XIV. 

•'  Zuleika  — to  thy  tower’s  retreat 
Betake  thee  — Giaffir  I can  greet : 

And  now  with  him  I fain  must  prate 
Of  Armans,  impost,  levies,  state. 

There’s  fearful  news  from  Danube's  banks. 

Our  Vizier  nobly  thins  his  ranks, 

For  which  the  Giaour  may  give  him  thanks  ! 

1 “ Egrino,”  the  Ncgropont  According  to  the  provfTb,  the 
Turk*  of  Kpripo,  the  Jew*  of  Salonfca,  and  the  Greek*  of 
Athen*.  are  the  wor*t  of  their  re*pective  races. 

* ••Tchocadar”  — one  of  the  attendants  who  precedes  a 
man  of  authority. 
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Our  Sultan  hath  a shorter  way 
Such  costly  triumph  to  repay. 

But,  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  drum 
Hath  warn’d  the  troops  to  food  and  sleep, 
Unto  thy  cell  will  Selim  come : 

Then  softly  from  the  Haram  creep 
Where  we  may  wander  by  the  deep  : 

Our  garden-battlements  are  steep  ; 

Nor  these  will  rash  intruder  climb 
To  list  our  words,  or  stint  our  time  ; 

And  if  he  doth,  I want  not  steel 
Which  some  have  felt,  and  more  may  fceL 
Then  shalt  thou  learn  of  Selim  more 
Than  thou  hast  heard  or  thought  before  : 
Trust  me,  Zuleika  — fear  not  me  ! 

Thou  know’st  I hold  a haram  key.” 

“ Fear  thee,  ray  Selim  I ne’er  till  now 
Did  word  like  this  — ” 

u Delay  not  thou ; 

I keep  the  key  — and  Haroun's  guard 
Have  tome , and  hope  of  more  reward. 
T^p-night,  Zuleika,  thou  shalt  hear 
My  tale,  my  purpose,  and  my  fear : 

I am  not,  love  ] what  I appear." 


Cfje  iJrttJc  of  StbjitJos. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


The  winds  are  high  on  Hello's  wave, 

As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 
When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos’  daughter. 

Oh  ! when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  blazing  high, 

Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam, 

And  shrieking  sea-birds  warn'd  him  home ; 

And  clouds  aloft  anti  tides  below. 

With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go, 

He  could  not  see,  he  would  not  hear, 

Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear ; 

His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love. 

The  only  star  It  hail’d  above  ; 

His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero’s  song, 

“ Te  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long  l" — 

That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 

May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  true. 

1 The  wrangling  about  this  epithet,  “ the  broad  Hellespont  *• 
or  the  “ boundless  Hellespont,”  whether  it  means  one  or  the 
other,  or  what  it  mean*  at  all.  has  been  beyond  all  possibility 
of  detail.  1 hare  even  heard  it  disputed  on  the  spot ; and  not 
foreseeing  a speedy  conclusion  to  the  controversy,  amused 
myself  with  swimming  across  it  in  tbc  mean  time ; and  pro- 
bably may  again,  before  the  point  is  settled.  Indeed,  the 
question  as  to  the  truth  of  “ the  tale  of  Troy  divine  ” still 
continues,  much  of  it  resting  upon  the  talismanic  word 
“ : ” probably  Homer  had  the  same  notion  of  distance 

that  a coquette  has  of  time;  and  when  h«x talks  of  boundless, 
mean;  half  a mile ; as  the  latter,  by  a like  figure,  when  the 
■ays  eternal  attachment,  simply  specifies  three  weeks. 

* Before  hi*  Persian  Invasion,  and  crowned  the  altar  with 
laurel,  ire.  He  was  afterwards  Imitated  by  Caracalia  in  his 


If. 

The  winds  are  high,  and  Helle’s  tide 
Rolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main ; 

Ard  Night’s  descending  shadows  hide 
That  field  with  blood  bedew’d  in  vain, 

The  desert  of  old  Priam’s  pride  ; 

\ The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign, 

| All  — save  immortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Solo’s  rocky  isle  ! 

m. 

Oh  ! yet — for  there  my  steps  have  been  ; 

These  feet  have  press'd  the  sacred  shore. 

These  limbs  that  buoyant  wave  hath  borne 

Minstrel ! with  thee  to  muse,  to  mourn. 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore, 

Believing  every  hillock  green 
Contains  no  fabled  hero’s  ashes. 

And  that  around  the  undoubted  scene 
Thine  own  “ broad  Hellespont’’ » still  da* be*, 

Be  long  my  lot ! and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  denying  thee  ! 

IV. 

The  night  hath  closed  on  Hellc’s  stream. 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida’s  hill 
That  moon,  which  shone  on  his  high  theme : 

No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  bean. 

But  conscious  shepherds  bless  It  still. 

Their  flocks  are  grazing  on  the  mound 
Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan’a  arrow  : 

That  mighty  heap  of  gather’d  ground 
Which  Ammon’s  son  ran  proudly  round,  * 

By  nations  raised,  by  monarch^  crown'd. 

Is  now  a lone  and  nameless  barrow  t 
Within  — thy  dwelling-place  how  narrow  1 
Without  — can  only  strangers  breathe 
The  name  of  him  that  teas  beneath  : 

Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone  ; 

But  Thou — thy  very  dust  is  gone  ! 

V. 

Late,  late  to-night  will  Dian  cheer 
The  swain,  and  chase  the  boatman’s  fear; 

Till  then  — no  beacon  on  the  cliff 
May  shape  the  course  of  struggling  skiff ; 

The  scatter’d  lights  that  skirt  the  bay. 

All,  one  by  one,  have  died  away  ; 

The  only  lamp  of  this  lone  hour 
Is  glimmering  In  Zuleika’s  tower. 

Yes  ! there  is  light  in  that  lone  chamber. 

And  o’er  her  silken  Ottoman 
Are  thrown  the  fragrant  beads  of  amber. 

O’er  which  her  fairy  fingers  ran ; * 

race.  It  Is  believed  that  the  last  also  poisoned  a friend,  named 
Festus,  for  the  sake  of  new  Patroclan  games.  I have  s«vfi 
the  sheep  feeding  on  the  tombs  of  Aisietes  and  Antllochu. 
the  first  u In  the  centre  of  tho  plain. 

* When  rubbed,  the  amber  is  susceptible  of  a peeftone. 
which  is  slight  but  not  disagreeable.  [On  discovering 
in  some  of  the  early  copies,  the  all-important  mooosrlUW# 
” not”  had  been  omitted.  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Mr.  Murrav. 
— “ There  U a diabolical  mistake  which  must  be  corrected  . 
it  is  the  omission  of 4 not  ’ before  disagreeable,  In  the  note  cm 
the  amber  rosary.  This  is  really  horrible,  and  nearly  as  bad 
as  the  stumble  of  mine  at  the  threshold  — I mean  die  mis- 
nomer of  Bride.  Pray  do  not  let  a copy  go  without  the  ‘ mat . 
it  Is  nonsense,  and  worse  than  nonsense.  1 wish  the  pnobr 
was  saddled  with  a vampire."} 
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» ar  these,  with  emerald  rays  beset, 

(How  could  she  thus  that  gem  forget  ?) 

Her  mother’s  sainted  amulet,  1 * * 
Whereon  engraved  the  Koorsee  text. 

Could  smooth  this  life,  and  win  the  next ; 

And  by  her  comboloio  * lies 
A Koran  of  illumined  dyes  ; 

And  many  a bright  emblazon’d  rhyme 
By  Persian  scribes  redeem’d  from  time  ; 

And  o'er  those  scrolls,  not  oft  so  mute, 

Beelines  her  now  neglected  lute  ; 

And  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  gold 
Bloom  flowers  in  urns  of  China's  mould ; 

The  richest  work  of  Iran's  loom, 

.Aid  Sheer**’  tribute  of  perfume  ; 

All  that  can  eye  or  sense  delight 
.Are  gather’d  in  that  gorgeous  room : 

But  yet  it  hath  an  air  of  gloom. 

She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  sprite, 

What  doth  she  hence,  and  on  so  rude  a night  ? 

YL 

Wrapt  in  the  darkest  sable  vest. 

Which  none  save  noblest  Moslem  wear, 

To  guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the  breast 
As  heaven  itself  to  Selim  dear, 

With  cautious  steps  the  thicket  threading, 

And  starting  oft,  as  through  the  glade 
The  gust  its  hollow  moanings  made, 

Tulon  the  smoother  pathway  treading. 

Mure  free  her  timid  bosom  beat. 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide ; 

And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat. 

How  could  she  quit  her  Selim’s  side  ? 

How  teach  her  tender  lips  to  chide  ? 

vn. 

They  reach’d  at  length  a grotto,  hewn 
By  nature,  but  enlarged  by  art. 

Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune, 

•And  oft  her  Koran  conn'd  apart ; 

•And  oft  in  youthful  reverie 

She  dream’d  what  Paradise  might  be  : 

Where  woman's  parted  soul  shall  go 
H«t  Prophet  had  disdain’d  to  show ; 

Bol  Selim’s  mansion  was  secure, 

Sot  deem'd  she,  could  he  long  endure 
Hb  Lower  in  other  worlds  of  bliss 
Without  her,  most  beloved  in  this  ! 

Ob ! who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell  ? 

What  Houri  soothe  him  half  so  well  ? 

VIII. 

Since  last  she  visited  the  spot 

Some  change  seem'd  wrought  within  the  grot : 

It  might  be  only  that  the  night 
Disguised  things  seen  by  better  light ; 

That  brazen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 
M A ray  of  no  celestial  hue ; 

.The  belief  in  amulets  engrared  on  gems,  or  enclosed  In 
boxes,  containing  scrap*  from  the  Koran,  worn  round 
r*  wrUt,  or  arm,  it  still  universal  In  the  East.  The 
vxinee  ^throne)  verse  In  the  second  cap.  of  the  Koran  de- 
cors the  attributes  of  the  Most  High,  and  Is  engraved  in 
r ‘Mnaer,  and  worn  by  the  pious,  at  the  most  esteemed 
| erf  ttihlime  of  all  sentences. 

I , * “ Comboloio  " - a Turkish  rosary.  The  MSS.,  particu- 

, those  of  the  Persians,  are  richly  adorned  and  illuminated. 

Greek  females  arc  kept  in  utter  ignorance ; but  many  of 

tv  Turkish  girls  are  highly  accomplished,  though  not  actually 


But  in  a nook  within  the  cell 
Her  eye  on  stranger  objects  fell. 

There  arms  were  piled,  not  such  as  wield 
The  turban'd  Delis  in  the  field  ; 

But  brands  of  foreign  blade  and  hilt. 

And  one  was  red — perchance  with  guilt  l 
Ah  ! how  without  can  blood  be  spilt  ? 

A cup  too  on  the  board  was  set 
That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet. 

What  may  this  mean  ? she  turn’d  to  sec* 

Her  Selira  — “ Oh  ! can  this  be  he  ? " 

IX. 

His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside, 

His  brow  no  hlgh-crown 'd  turban  bore, 

But  in  its  stead  a shawl  of  red. 

Wreathed  lightly  round,  his  temples  wore  . 

That  dagger,  on  whose  hilt  the  gem 
Were  worthy  of  a diadem. 

No  longer  glitter'd  at  his  waist. 

Where  pistols  unadom’d  were  braced ; 

And  from  his  belt  a sabre  swung, 

And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 
The  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  capote 
That  decks  the  wandering  Candiotc  ; 

Beneath  — his  golden  plated  vest 
Clung  Uke  a cuirass  to  his  breast ; 

The  greaves  b^low  his  knee  that  wound 
With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bound. 

But  were  it  not  that  high  command 
Spake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  and  hand, 

All  that  a careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young  Galiongee.* 

X. 

44 1 said  I was  not  what  I seem’d  j 

And  now  thou  seest  my  words  were  true : 

1 have  a tale  thou  hast  not  dream ’d, 

If  sooth — its  truth  must  others  rue. 

My  story  now ’t  were  vain  to  hide, 

I must  not  sec  thee  Osman's  bride  : 

But  had  not  thine  own  lips  declared 
How  much  of  that  young  heart  I shared, 

I could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown 
The  darker  secret  of  my  own. 

In  this  I speak  not  now  of  love  ; 

That,  let  time,  truth,  and  peril  prove  : 

But  first  — Oh  l never  wed  another  — 

Zuleika  1 I am  not  thy  brother  ! ” 

XL 

44  Oh  ! not  my  brother  I— yet  unsay  — 

God  1 am  I left  alone  on  earth 
To  mourn — I dare  not  curse — the  day4 
That  saw  ray  solitary  birth  ? 

Oh  1 thou  wilt  love  me  now  no  more  t 
My  sinking  heart  foreboded  111 ; 

But  know  me  all  I was  before, 

qualified  for  a Christian  coterie.  Perhaps  some  of  our  own 
44  bluet  " might  not  be  worse  for  bleaching. 

3 “ Galiongic  " — or  Galiongi,  a sailor,  that  Is.  a Turkish 
sailor ; the  Greeks  navigate,  the  Turks  work  the  guns.  Their 
dress  is  picturesque  ; and  l have  seen  the  Capitan Pacha  more 
than  once  wearing  tt  as  a kind  of  incog.  Their  legs,  however, 
are  generally  naked.  Tho  buskins  described  in  the  teat  as 
sheathed  behind  with  silver  are  those  of  an  Arnaut  robber, 
who  was  my  host  (he  had  quitted  the  profession'  at  hls  Pyrgo, 
near  Gaitouni  In  the  Morea ; they  were  plated  in  scales  one 
over  the  other,  like  the  back  of  an  armadillo. 

4 [**  To  curse  — if  I could  curse  — the  day." — MS. J 
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Thy  sister  — friend  — Zuleika  still. 

Thou  lcd'st  me  here  perchance  to  kill ; 

If  thou  hast  cause  for  vengeance,  see  ! 

My  breast  is  offer'd — take  thy  fill ! 

Far  better  with  the  dead  to  be 
Than  live  thus  nothing  now  to  thee  1 
Perhaps  far  worse,  for  now  I know 
Why  Giafflr  always  seem’d  thy  foe  ; 

And  I,  alas  ! am  Giafflr’s  child. 

For  whom  thou  wert  contemn’d,  reviled. 

If  not  thy  sister  — would’st  thou  save 
My  life,  oh  ! bid  me  be  thy  slave 

XII. 

“ My  slave,  Zuleika ! — nay.  I’m  thine : 

But,  gentle  love,  this  transport  calm. 

Thy  lot  shall  yet  be  link’d  with  mine ; 

I swear  it  by  our  Prophet’s  shrine. 

And  be  that  thought  thy  sorrow’s  balm. 

So  may  the  Koran  1 verse  display’d 
Upon  its  steel  direct  ray  blade. 

In  danger's  hour  to  guard  us  both, 

As  I preserve  that  awful  oath  ! 

The  name  in  which  thy  heart  hath  prided 
Must  change  ; but,  my  Zuleika,  know, 

That  tie  b widen’d,  not  divided. 

Although  thy  Sire ’s  my  deadliest  foe. 

My  father  was  to  Gialfir  all  • 

That  Selim  late  was  deem’d  to  thee  ; 

That  brother  wrought  a brother’s  fall. 

But  spared,  at  least,  my  Infancy  ; 

And  lull’d  me  with  a vain  deceit 
That  yet  a like  return  may  meet. 

He  rear’d  me,  not  with  tender  help. 

But  like  the  nephew  of  a Cain  ; * 

He  watch'd  me  like  a lion's  whelp. 

That  gnaWs  and  yet  may  break  his  chain. 

My  father's  blood  In  every  vein 
Is  boiling  ; but  for  thy  dear  sake 
No  present  vengeance  will  I take  ; 

Though  here  I must  no  more  remain. 

But  first,  beloved  Zuleika  ! hear 
How  Giafflr  wrought  this  deed  of  fear. 

XIII, 

“ How  first  their  strife  to  rancour  grew, 

If  love  or  envy  made  them  foes. 

It  matters  little  if  I knew  ; 

In  fiery  spirits,  slights,  though  few 
And  thoughtless,  will  disturb  repose. 

In  war  Abdallah's  arm  was  strong, 

Remember’d  yet  in  Bosniac  song, 

* The  characters  on  all  Turkish  scimitars  contain  some- 
times the  name  of  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  but  more 
generally  a text  from  the  Koran,  In  letters  of  gold.  Amongst 
those  in  rar  possession  is  one  with  a blade  of  singular  con- 
struction ; it  is  very  broad,  and  the  edge  notched  Into  ser- 
pentine curves  like  the  ripple  of  water,  or  the  wavering  of 
flame.  I asked  the  Armenian  who  sold  it,  what  possible  use 
such  a figure  could  add  : he  said,  in  Italian,  that  he  did  not 
know  ; but  the  Mussulmans  had  an  idea  that  those  of  this 
form  gave  a severer  wound  ; and  liked  it  because  it  was  ■*  piu 
feroce.”  I did  not  much  aidinlrc  the  reason,  but  bought  it 
for  iu  peculiarity. 

* It  U to  be  observed,  that  every  allusion  to  any  thing  or 
personage  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  Ark,  or  Cain,  is 
equally  the  privilege  of  Mussulman  and  Jew : indeed,  the  i 
former  profess  to  be  much  better  acquainted  with  the  lives,  | 
true  and  fabulous,  of  the  patriarchs,  than  Is  warranted  by  our 
own  tarred  writ  ; and  not  content  with  Adam,  they  have  a 
biography  of  Fre-  Adamites.  Solomon  is  the  monarch  of  all 
necromancy,  and  Moses  a prophet  inferior  only  to  Christ  and 


And  Pas  wan's*  rebel  hordes  attest 
How  little  love  they  bore  such  guest : 

HU  death  is  all  I need  relate. 

The  stern  effect  of  Giafflr’s  hate  ; 

And  how  my  birth  disclosed  to  tne, 

I Whate’er  beside  it  makes,  hath  made  me  free 

XIV. 

44  When  Pas  won,  after  years  of  strife. 

At  last  for  power,  but  first  for  life. 

In  Widdin’s  walls  too  proudly  sate. 

Our  Pachas  rallied  round  the  state  ; 

Nor  last  nor  least  in  high  command. 

Each  brother  led  a separate  band  ; 

They  gave  their  horsetails4  to  the  wind. 

And  mustering  in  Sophia’s  plain 
Their  tents  were  pitch’d,  their  post  assign'd ; 

To  one,  alas  ! assign'd  in  vain  ! 

What  need  of  words  ? the  deadly  bowl. 

By  Giafflr’s  order  drugg’d  and  given, 

With  venom  subtle  as  his  soul, 

Dismiss'd  Abdallah's  hence  to  heaven. 
Reclined  and  feverish  In  the  bath, 

He,  when  the  hunter’s  sport  was  up. 

But  little  deem’d  a brother’s  wrath 
To  quench  his  thirst  had  such  a cup : 

The  bowl  a bribed  attendant  bore ; 

He  drank  one  draught,5  nor  needed  more- ! 

If  thou  my  tale,  Zulicka,  doubt. 

Call  Haroun  — he  can  tell  it  out. 


“ The  deed  once  done,  and  Paswan’s  feud 
In  part  suppress’d,  though  ne’er  subdued, 

Abdallah’s  Pachalick  was  gain'd  : — 

Thou  know'st  not  what  in  our  Divan 
Can  wealth  procure  for  worse  than  man  — 
Abdallah's  honours  were  obtain'd 
By  him  a brother’s  murder  stain'd  ; 

T Is  true,  the  purchase  nearly  drain'd 
1 llis  ill  got  treasure,  soon  replaced. 

Would st  question  whence  ? Survey  the  waste, 

I And  ask  the  squalid  peasant  how 
His  gains  repay  his  broiling  brow  ! — 

I Why  me  the  stem  usurper  spared. 

Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shared. 

I know  not  Shame,  regret,  remorse, 

And  little  fear  from  infant's  force ; 

Besides,  adoption  as  a son 

By  him  whom  Heaven  accorded  none. 

Or  some  unknown  cabal,  caprice, 

Preserv  ed  me  thus  ; — but  not  in  peace  : 

Mahomet.  Zuleika  it  the  Persian  name  of  Potiphar**  vrtf# . 
and  her  amour  with  Joseph  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  poem* 

In  their  language.  It  is,  therefore,  no  violation  of  costume  ti  y 
put  the  names  of  Cain,  or  Noah,  into  the  mouth  of  a Mosirrr  ’1 
— [Some  doubt  having  been  expressed  bv  Mr.  Murray,  m lu 
the  propriety  of  putting  the  name  of  Cain  into  the  mouth  d 
a Mussulman,  Lord  Byron  sent  him  the  preceding  note  — 

**  for  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant.**  “ 1 don’t  care  one  lump  of 
sugar,”  he  says,  '*  for  my  poetry  ; but  for  my  costume,  awl  ; 
my  correctness  on  those  points,  1 will  combat 'lustily. ”3 
J Paswan  Oglou,  the  rebel  of  Wlddin ; who,  for  the  U*t 
years  of  his  life,  set  the  whole  power  of  the  Porte  at  dcJ&aau-’ 

4 4*  Hone-tall,”  the  standard  of  a Pacha. 

* Claffir,  Pacha  of  A r gyro  Castro,  or  Scutari,  I am  not  sot* 
which,  was  actually  taken  off  by  the  Albanian  AU,  in  ft* 
manner  described  in  the  text.  A'li  Facha.  while  I was  In  IV 
rountry.  married  the  daughter  of  hb  victim,  some  years  aft**  ' 
the  event  bad  taken  place  at  a bath  in  Sophia,  or  Adrians?** 
The  poison  w a*  mixed  in  the  cup  of  coffee,  which  U ;rwv.-* 
before  the  sherbet  by  the  bath-keeper,  after  dressing. 
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He  cannot  curb  his  haughty  mood, 

! Nor  I forgive  a father's  blood. 

XVI. 

w Within  thy  father’s  house  are  foes ; 

Not  all  who  break  his  bread  are  true  : 

To  these  should  I my  birth  disclose, 

HU  days,  his  very  hours  were  few  : 

They  only  want  a heart  to  lead, 

A band  to  point  them  to  the  deed. 

But  Haroon  only  knows,  or  knew 
This  tale,  whose  close  is  almost  nigh : 

He  In  Abdallah's  palace  grew. 

And  held  that  post  in  his  Serai 
Which  holds  he  here  — he  saw  him  die : 

But  what  could  single  slavery  do  ? 

Avenge  his  lord  ? alas  ! too  late ; 

Or  save  his  son  from  such  a fate  ? 

| He  chose  the  last,  and  when  elate 

With  foes  subdued,  or  friends  betray’d, 

1 Proud  Giaflfir  in  high  triumph  sate, 

He  led  me  helpless  to  his  gate. 

And  not  in  vain  it  seems  essay’d 
To  save  the  life  for  which  he  pray’d. 

The  knowledge  of  my  birth  secured 
From  all  and  each,  but  most  from  me ; 

Thus  Giaffir’s  safety  was  insured. 

Removed  he  too  from  Roumelie 
To  this  our  Asiatic  side. 

Far  from  our  seats  by  Danube’s  tide, 

With  none  but  Haroun,  who  retains 
Such  knowledge  — and  that  Nubian  feels 
A tyrant's  secrets  are  but  chains, 

From  which  the  captive  gladly  steals. 

And  this  and  more  to  me  reveals  : 

Such  still  to  guilt  just  Alla  sends  — 

Slaves  tools,  accomplices  — no  friends  ! 

xvn. 

“ All  this  Zuleika,  harshly  sounds  ; 

But  harsher  still  my  tale  must  be : 

Howe’er  my  tongue  thy  softness  wounds, 

Yet  I must  prove  all  truth  to  thee. 

I saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see, 

Yet  Is  it  one  I oft  have  worn. 

And  long  must  wear  : this  Galiongec, 

To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  sworn, 

Is  leader  of  those  pirate  hordes, 

Whose  laws  and  lives  are  on  their  swords  j 
To  hear  whose  desolating  tale 
Would  make  thy  waning  cheek  more  pale : 

Tho*e  arms  thou  seest  my  band  have  brought, 
The  hands  that  wield  are  not  remote ; 

This  cup  too  for  the  rugged  knaves 

Is  fill’d  — once  quaff'd,  they  ne’er  repine : 

Our  Prophet  might  forgive  the  slaves ; 

They  *re  only  infidels  in  wine. 

XVIII. 

“ What  could  I be  ? Proscribed  at  home. 

And  taunted  to  a wish  to  roam  ; 

And  listless  left  — for  Giafflr's  fear 
Denied  the  courser  and  the  spear  — 

: The  Turkish  notion*  of  almont  all  Island*  are  confined  to 
the  Archipelago,  the  tea  alluded  to. 

1 Lam  hr  o Cansani.  a Greek,  famous  for  lit*  effort*  In  1789- 
for  the  independence  of  hi*  country.  Abandoned  by  the 
! Rauiana,  he  became  a pirate,  and  the  Archipelago  wai  the 


Though  oft  — Oh,  Mahomet ! how  oft ! — 

In  full  Divan  the  despot  scoff’d. 

As  if  my  weak  unwilling  hand 
Refused  the  bridle  or  the  brand  : 

He  ever  went  to  war  alone. 

And  pent  me  here  untried  — unknown  ; 

To  Haroun’s  care  with  women  left. 

By  hope  unblest,  of  fame  bereft, 

While  thou  — whose  softness  long  endear’d. 
Though  it  unmann’d  me,  still  had  cheer'd  — 

To  Brusa’s  walls  for  safety  sent, 

Awaitedst  there  the  field’s  event. 

Haroun,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 
Beneath  inaction’s  sluggish  yoke. 

His  captive,  though  with  dread  resigning, 

My  thraldom  for  a season  broke, 

On  promise  to  return  before 

The  day  when  Giaffir’s  charge  was  o’er. 

’T  Is  vain  — my  tongue  cannot  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart, 

When  first  this  liberated  eye 
Survey’d  Earth,  Ocean,  Sun,  and  Skv, 

As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through, 

And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew  : 

One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling — I was  Free  ! 

E’en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine ; 

The  World — ’nay,  Heaven  itself  was  mine  ! 

XIX. 

u The  shallop  of  a trusty  Moor 
Convey’d  me  from  this  idle  shore  ; 

I long’d  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 
Old  Ocean’s  purple  diadem  : 

I sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all ; 1 

But  when  and  where  I join’d  the  crew. 

With  whom  I 'm  pledg’d  to  rise  or  fall. 

When  all  that  we  design  to  do 
Is  done,  'twill  then  be  time  more  meet 
To  tell  thee,  when  the  tale's  complete. 

XX. 

•*  ’Tis  true,  they  arc  a lawless  brood. 

But  rough  In  form,  nor  mild  in  mood  ; 

And  every  creed,  and  every  race, 

With  them  hath  found  — may  find  a place  ; 

But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand, 

Obedience  to  their  chiefs  command  ; 

A soul  for  every  enterprise, 

That  never  sees  with  terror’s  eyes ; 

Friendship  for  each,  and  faith  to  all, 

And  vengeance  vow’d  for  those  who  fall, 

Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  ev’n  my  own  intents. 

And  some  — and  I have  studied  all 
Distinguish’d  from  the  vulgar  rank, 

But  chiefly  to  my  council  call 

The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank  — 

And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspire, 

The  last  of  Lambro's  * patriots  there 
Anticipated  freedom  share ; 

And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
On  visionary  schemes  debate, 

To  snatch  the  Rayahs  3 from  their  fate. 

fcenc  of  hi*  enterprise*.  He  Is  said  to  he  still  alive  at  Peters- 
burg. He  and  Riga  are  the  two  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek 
revolutionists. 

3 “ Ravah*,”  — all  who  pay  the  capitation  tax,  called  the 
“ Haratch.” 
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So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights,  which  man  ne’er  knew ; 

I have  a love  for  freedom  too. 

Ay ! let  me  like  the  ocean-Patriarch  » roam. 

Or  only  know  on  land  the  Tartar’s  home  ! * 

My  tent  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea. 

Are  more  than  cities  and  Serais  to  me  s 
Borne  by  my  steed,  or  wafted  by  my  sail. 

Across  the  desert,  or  before  the  gale. 

Bound  where  thou  wilt,  my  barb ! or  glide,  my  prow ! 
But  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer.  Thou  l 
Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless  my  bark  ; 

The  Dove  of  peace  and  promise  to  mine  ark  ! * 

Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife, 

Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storm*  of  life  ! 

The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away, 

And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray  ! * 

I Blest  — as  the  Muezzin’s  strain  from  Mecca's  wall 
! To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  hia  call ; 

' Soft  — as  the  melody  of  youthful  days. 

That  steals  the  trembling  tear  of  speechless  praise ; 
Dear  — as  his  native  song  to  Exile’s  ears. 

Shall  sound  each  tone  thy  long-loved  voice  endears 
For  thee  In  those  bright  isles  is  built  a bower 
Blooming  as  Aden 1 * 3  4 * in  its  earliest  hour. 

A thousand  swords,  with  Selim's  heart  .and  hand. 
Wait  — wave  — defend  — destroy  — at  thy  command : 
Girt  by  xny  bond,  Zuleika  at  my  side. 

The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride. 

The  Uaram’s  languid  years  of  listless  ease 
Are  well  resign’d  for  cares  — for  joys  like  these : 

Not  blind  to  fate,  I see,  where’er  I rove, 

Unnuraber’d  perils,  — but  one  only  love  ! 

Yet  well  my  toils  shall  that  fond  breast  repay, 
Though  fortune  frown,  or  falser  friends  betray. 

How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  of  ill. 

Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faithful  still ! 

Be  but  thy  soul,  like  Selim’s,  firmly  shown ; 

: To  thee  be  Selim’s  tender  as  thine  own  ; 

! To  soothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight, 

[ Blend  every  thought,  do  all  — but  disunite  ! 

1 Once  free,  ’tis  mine  our  horde  again  to  guide  ; 

\ Friends  to  each  other,  foes  to  aught  beside  ; 6 * * * * 
f Yet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assign’d 
| By  fatal  Nature  to  man’s  warring  kind : 

Mark  ! where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests  cease  I 
■ He  makes  a solitude,  and  calls  it  — peace  ! 

1 This  first  of  voyages  it  one  of  the  few  with  which  the 

Mussulmans  profess  much  acquaintance. 

3 The  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Turkomans, 
will  be  found  well  detailed  in  any  book  of  Eastern  travels, 
i That  it  possesses  a charm  peculiar  to  itself,  cannot  be  denied, 
j A young  French  rroegado  confessed  to  Chateaubriand,  that 
he  never  found  himself  alone,  galloping  In  the  desert,  without 
a sensation  approaching  to  rapture,  which  was  indescribable. 

1 [The  longest,  as  well  as  most  splendid,  of  those  passages, 
with  which  the  perusal  of  his  own  strains,  during  revision, 
inspired  him,  was  that  rich  flow  of  eloauent  feeling  which 
, follows  the  couplet,  — “Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless 
I'  roy  bark,  ” &c.  — a strain  of  poetry,  which,  for  energy  and 
; i tenderness  of  thought,  for  music  of  versification,  and  select- 
I : ness  of  dirtion.  has,  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  it,  but 
| , few  nvqis  in  either  ancient  or  modern  song.  — Moore.] 

* [Originally  written  thus  — 

“ And  tints  to-morrow  with  j ray.** 

I The  billowing  note  being  annexed  : — “ Mr.  Murray,  choose 
i which  of  the  two  epithets,  ' fancied,’  nr  ' airy,*  may  be  best ; 

or  if  neither  will  do,  tell  me,  and  I will  dream  another."  In 
I a subsequent  letter,  he  says : — “ Instead  of — 

“And  tints  to-morrow  with  a fancied  ray, 

Print  — 

“ And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray  ; 


I, like  the  re*t,  ma»t  u*e  my  skill  or  strength. 

But  ask  no  land  beyond  my  sabre’s  length  : 

Power  sways  but  by  division  — her  resource 
The  blest  alternative  of  fraud  or  force  ! 

Ours  be  the  last ; In  time  deceit  may  cume 
When  cities  cage  us  in  a social  home  : 

There  ev’  n thy  soul  might  err  — how  oft  the  bean 
Corruption  shakes  which  peril  could  not  part : 

And  woman,  more  than  man,  when  death  or  woe. 

Or  even  Disgrace,  would  lay  her  lover  low. 

Sunk  in  the  lap  of  Luxury  will  shame— 

Away  suspicion  1 — not  Zuleika'*  name ! 

But  life  is  hazard  at  the  best ; and  heTv 
No  more  remains  to  win,  and  much  to  fear  : 

Yes,  fear  l — the  doubt,  the  dread  of  losing  thee. 

By  Osman’s  power,  and  Giafiir’s  stern  decree. 

That  dread  shall  vanish  with  the  favouring  gaie. 

1 Which  Love  to-night  hath  promised  to  ray  sail : 

No  danger  daunts  the  pair  his  smile  bath  blest. 
Their  steps  still  roving,  but  their  hearts  at  rest. 
With  thee  all  tolls  are  sweet,  each  clime  hath  charge,- 
Earth  — sea  alike  — our  world  within  our  arms ! 

Ay  — let  the  loud  winds  whistle  o’er  the  deck. 

So  that  those  arms  cling  closer  round  my  neck  : 

The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be," 

No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a prayer  for  thee  1 
The  war  of  elements  no  fear*  impart 
To  Love,  w hose  deadliest  bane  is  human  Art  : 

There  lie  the  only  rocks  our  course  can  check  : 

Here  moments  menace — there  are  yean  of  wreck  ! 
But  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise  in  Horror’s  shape  ! 
This  hour  bestows,  or  ever  bars  escape. 

Few  words  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to  close ; 

Of  thine  but  one  to  waft  us  from  our  fees  ; 

Yea  — foes  — to  me  will  Giafflr’s  hate  decline  ? 

And  is  not  Osman,  who  would  part  us,  thine  ? 


XXL 

I 11  His  head  and  faith  from  doubt  and  death 
Return'd  in  time  my  guard  to  save ; 

Few  heard,  none  told,  that  o’er  the  ware 
From  ble  to  isle  I roved  the  while : 

! And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band, 
j Too  seldom  now  I leave  the  land. 

No  deed  they  ‘ve  done,  nor  deed  shall  do, 
Ere  I have  heard  and  doom'd  it  too ; 


Or— 

“ And  £ J the  hope  of  morning  with  its  ray  ; 

I Or  — 

“ And  gild*  to-morrow’s  hope  with  heavenly  r»j. 

I wiib’you  would  ask  Mr.  Gifford  which  of  them  is  heat ; *r 
rather,  not  tear  it.”] 

* “ Jannot  a)  Aden,"  the  perpetual  abode,  the  Mussulman 
paradise. 

* [“  You  wanted  some  reflections  ; and  I send  yon.  f*t 
Selim,  eighteen  hues  In  decent  couplets,  of  a pensive.  if  a** 
an  ethical,  tendency.  One  more  revise  — positively  tint  la*c. 
if  decently  done— at  any  rate,  the  penultimate.  Nr.  Can- 
ning's approbation,  I need  not  say,  makes  me  proud.  * 7 o 
make  you  some  amends  for  eternally  pestering  vou  wi tft 

! alterations.  I send  you  Cobbett, — to  confirm  your  orthodoxy  * 
— Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Murray . ] 

? [“  Then  if  my  Up  once  murmurs,  it  must  be."  — MS  ] 


• [Mr.  Canning’s  not*  was  as  follows:—-!  received  lb* 
books,  and  among  them,  the  * Bride  of  Abydoa.’  It  is  vwrw. 
very  beautiful.  Lord  Byron  .when  I met  turn,  one  day.  at  > 
i dinner  at  Mr.  Ward’sl  tv&s  so  kind  as  to  promise  to  gtw  me 
a copy  of  it  I mention  this,  not  to  save  my  purclutac,  but  i 1 
because  1 should  be  really  flattered  by  the  present. "]  - 
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I form  the  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 

T is  fit  I oftener  share  the  toil. 

But  now  too  long  IVe  held  thine  ear; 

Time  presses,  floats  my  bark,  and  here 
We  leave  behind  but  hate  and  fear. 

To-morrow  Osman  with  his  train 
Arrives  — to-night  must  break  thy  chain  ; 

And  wouldst  thou  save  that  haughty  Bey,— 
Perchance,  hi*  life  who  gave  thee  thine, — 

With  me  this  hour  away  — away  I 
But  yet,  though  thou  art  plighted  mine, 

Wouldst  thou  recall  thy  willing  vow, 

Appall'd  by  truths  imparted  now. 

Here  rest  1 — not  to  see  thee  wed  ; 

But  be  that  peril  on  my  head  ! ** 

XXII. 

Zuleika,  mute  and  motionless. 

Stood  like  that  statue  of  distress. 

When,  her  last  hope  for  ever  gone, 

The  mother  harden’d  into  stone  : 

All  in  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 
Was  but  a youngeT  Niobe. 

But  ere  her  Up,  or  even  her  eye. 

Essay'd  to  speak,  or  look  reply. 

Beneath  the  garden’s  wicket  porch 
Far  flash'd  on  high  a blazing  torch  ! 

Another  — and  another — and  another  — 

* Oh  ! fly  — no  more  — yet  now  my  more  than 
brother ! n 

Far,  wide,  through  every  thicket  spread 
The  fearful  lights  .are  gleaming  red  ; 

Nor  these  alone  — for  each  right  hand 
Is  ready  with  a sheathless  brand. 

They  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 
With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel ; 

And  last  of  all,  his  sabre  waving, 

Stem  Giaflir  in  his  fury  raving  : 

And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave  — 

Oh : must  that  grot  be  Selim’s  grave  ? 

XXIII. 

Dauntless  he  stood — " ’T  is  come  — soon  past  — 
One  kiss,  Zuleika — ‘tls  my  last: 

But  yet  my  band  not  far  from  shore 
Hay  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash  ; 

Yet  now  too  few  — the  attempt  were  rash  : 

No  matter — yet  one  effort  more.” 

Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  stept ; 

His  pistol’s  echo  rang  on  high, 

Zuleika  started  not,  nor  wept. 

Despair  benumb'd  her  breast  and  eye  ! — 

**  They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 
Their  oars,  *t  Is  but  to  sec  me  die ; 

That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  more  nigh. 

Then  forth  my  father’s  scimitar. 

Thou  ne’er  hast  seen  less  equal  war  I 
Farewell,  Zuleika! — sweet  ! retire  : 

Yet  stay  within  — here  linger  safe. 

At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe.  # 

Stir  not — lest  even  to  thee  perchance 
Some  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 

Fear’st  thou  for  him  ? — may  I expire 
If  in  this  strife  I seek  thy  sire ! 

No  — though  by  him  that  poison  pour'd  ; 

No  — though  again  he  call  me  coward  ! 

But  tamely  shall  I meet  their  steel  ? 

No — as  each  crest  save  his  may  feel  !’* 


XXIV. 

One  bound  be  made,  and  gain’d  the  sand  : 
Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band, 

A gasping  head,  a quivering  trunk  : 
Another  falls  — but  round  him  close 
A swarming  circle  of  bis  foes  ; 

From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft, 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave  : 

Ills  boat  appears — not  five  oars’  length  — 

His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength  — 
Oh  ! are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  ? 

His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave ; 

His  band  are  plunging  in  the  bay, 

Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray ; 

Wet  — wild  — unwearied  to  the  strand 
They  struggle  — now  they  touch  the  land  ! 
They  come  — ’t  Is  but  to  add  to  slaughter  — 
His  heart’s  best  blood  is  on  the  water. 

XXV. 

Escaped  from  shot,  unharm’d  by  steel, 

Or  scarcely  grazed  its  force  to  feel, 

Had  Selim  won,  betray’d,  beset, 

To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met ; 

There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land, 

And  the  last  death-blow  dealt  his  hand  — 

Ah  ! wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look 
For  her  his  eye  but  sought  in  vain  ? 

That  pause,  that  fatal  gaze  he  took, 

Hath  doom’d  his  death,  or  fix’d  his  chain. 
Sad  proof,  in  peril  and  in  pain, 

How  late  will  Lover’s  hope  remain  ! 

His  back  was  to  the  dashing  spray  ; 

Behind,  but  close,  his  comrades  lay, 

When,  at  the  instant,  hiss’d  the  ball  — 

“ So  may  the  foes  of  Giafflr  fall  l ” 

Whose  voice  is  heard  ? whose  carbine  rang  ? 
Whose  bullet  through  the  night-air  sang. 

Too  nearly,  deadly  aim’d  to  err  ? 

’Tis  thine  — Abdallah’s  Murderer  ! 

The  father  slowly  rued  thy  hate. 

The  son  hath  found  a quicker  fete  : 

Fa3t  from  his  breast  the  blood  is  bubbling, 

The  whiteness  of  the  sea-foam  troubling  — 

If  aught  his  lips  essay’d  to  groan. 

The  rushing  billows  choked  the  tone  ! 

XXVI. 

Mom  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away  ; 

Few  trophies  of  the  fight  are  there  : 

The  shouts  that  shook  the  midnight-bay 
Are  silent ; but  some  signs  of  fray 
That  strand  of  strife  may  bear, 

And  fragments  of  each  shiver’d  brand  ; 

Steps  stamp'd  ; and  dash'd  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a struggling  hand 
May  there  be  mark’d ; nor  far  remote 
A broken  torch,  an  oarless  boat ; 

And  tangled  on  the  weeds  that  heap 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  the  deep 
There  lies  a white  capote ! 

’T  is  rent  in  twain  — one  dark-red  stain 
Tne  wave  yet  ripples  o’er  In  vain ; 

But  where  is  he  who  wore  ? 

Ye  ! who  would  o’er  his  relics  weep, 

O 4 
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Go.  sock  them  where  the  surges  sweep 
Their  burthen  round  9gaeum*f  steep 
And  cast  on  Lemnos’  shore  : 

The  sea-bints  shriek  above  the  prey. 

O’er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay. 

As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow. 

His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow  ; 

That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life, 

Tct  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife. 

Flung  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high, 

Then  levell’d  with  the  wave  1 — 

What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shall  lie 
Within  a living  grave  ? 

The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robb’d  the  meaner  worm  ; 

The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die. 

Had  seen  those  scatter’d  limbs  composed. 

And  mourn’d  above  his  turban-stone, 9 
That  heart  hath  burst  — that  eye  was  closed  — 
Tea  — closed  before  his  own  ! 


XXVII. 

! By  Hclle’s  stream  there  is  a voice  of  wail ! 

And  woman’s  eye  is  wet  — man’s  cheek  is  pale  : 
Zulrika  ! last  of  Giaffir’s  race, 

Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  late : 

He  secs  not  — ne’er  shall  see  thy  face  ! 

Can  he  not  hear 

The  loud  Wul-wullch  5 warn  his  distant  ear  ? 

Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate, 

The  Koran-chanters  of  the  hymn  of  fate. 

The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that  wait. 

Sighs  in  the  hall,  and  shrieks  upon  the  gale, 

Tell  him  thy  tale  ! 

Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Selim  fall ! 

That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 
Thy  heart  grew  chill : 

He  was  thy  hope— thy  joy  — thy  love  — thine  all  — 
And  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  couldst  not  save 
Sufficed  to  kill ; 

Burst  forth  in  one  wild  cry  — and  all  was  still. 

Peace  to  thy  broken  heart,  and  virgin  grave  ! 

Ah  ! happy  ! but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst ! 

That  grief  — though  deep  — though  fatal  — was  thy 
first ! 

Thrice  happy  i ne’er  to  feel  nor  fear  the  force 
Of  absence,  shame,  pride,  hate,  revenge,  remorse  ! 
And,  oh  ! that  pang  where  more  than  madness  lies ! 
The  worm  that  will  not  sleep  — and  never  dies  ; 
Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night. 

That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  the  light. 
That  winds  around,  and  tears  the  quivering  heart : 

Ah  ! wherefore  not  consume  it  — and  depart ! 

Woe  to  thee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief! 

Vainly  thou  heap’st  the  dust  upon  thy  head. 

Vainly  the  sackcloth  o’er  thy  limbs  dost  spread : 

By  that  same  hand  Abdallah  — Selim  bled. 

1 £•*  While  the  Salsettc  lay  off  the  Pard.m»-11e«.  Lor-!  Byron 
saw  the  body  of  a man  who  had  l*?en  executed  by  Iv-ing’cait 
into  the  sea,  floating  on  the  stream  to  and  fro  with  the  trein-  1 
bling  of  the  water,  which  gasc  to  >t»  arms  the  effect  of  tearing 
awav  several  tea-fowl  tint  were  hovering  to  devour.  Tbii 
Incident  has  been  strikingly  depicted.” — Galt.} 

* A turban  ii  carved  in  stone  above  the  graves  of  men  only. 

1 The  death- tong  of  the  Turkiih  women.  The  u silent 


Now  let  it  tear  thy  beard  in  idle  grief : 

Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  for  Osman’s  brd. 

She,  whom  thy  sultan  had  but  seen  to  wed. 

Thy  Daughter ’s  dead  ! 

Hope  of  thine  age,  thy  twilight’s  lonely  beam. 
The  Star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Ucllc’s  stream. 
What  quench'd  its  ray  ? — the  blood  that  thou  lust 
shed  ! 

Hark  ! to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair : 

‘‘Where  is  my  child?"  — an  Echo  answers— 
“ Where  ? ”4 


XXVIII. 

Within  the  place  of  thousand  tomb* 

That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms 
And  withers  not,  though  branch  and  Iral 
Are  stamp'd  with  an  eternal  grief. 

Like  early  unrequited  Love, 

One  spot  exists,  which  ever  blooms, 

Ev’n  in  that  deadly  grove  — 

A single  rose  is  shedding  there 
Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale  : 

It  looks  as  planted  by  Despair  — , 

So  white  — so  faint  — the  slightest  gale 
Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  high  ; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  assail. 

And  hands  more  rude  than  wintry  sky 
May  wring  it  from  the  stem  — in  vain  — 
To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again : 

The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears, 
j And  waters  with  celestial  tears  ; 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower, 

Which  mocks  the  tempi's  withering  hour. 

And  buds  unshelter'd  by  a bower ; 

Nor  droops,  though  Spring  refuse  her  shower. 

Nor  woos  the  summer  beam  : 

To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 
A bird  unseen  — but  not  remote  : 

Invisible  his  airy  wings 
But  soft  as  harp  that  Hour!  strings 
His  long  entrancing  note  I 
It  were  the  Bulbul ; but  his  throat. 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a strain  r 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve, 

As  if  they  loved  in  vain  ! 

And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 

’T  is  sorrow  so  unmix’d  with  dread, 

They  scarce  can  bear  the  morn  to  break 
That  melancholy  spell. 

And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake. 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well ! 

But  when  the  day-blush  bursts  from  high 
Expires  that  masie  melody. 

And  some  have  been  who  could  believe, 

(So  fondly  youthful  dream > deceive, 

slaves  " are  the  men,  whose  notions  of  decorum  fortoi  coc> 
plaint  in  public. 

* **  I came  to  the  place  of  my  With,  and  cried.  ‘The  frtrr-J 
of  my  youth,  where  are  they**  and  an  Echo  uu'mtr-i.  . 
•Where  are  they?’** — Frv>n  an  Jrabtc  MS.  The  aSwr 
quotation  (from  which  the  idea  m the  text  is  taken  moo  t* 
already  familiar  to  every  reai.-r  ; it  is  ftsen  in  the  first  ** 
notation,  p,  67.,  of  **  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  . •*  a poe  m « 
well  known  as  to  render  a reference  almost  superfluous  ; 
to  whose  pages  all  will  be  delighted  to  recur. 
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Tft  harsh  be  they  that  blame,) 

That  note  so  piercing  and  profound 
Will  shape  and  syllabic  > its  sound 
Into  Zulcika’s  name.* 

’Tis  from  her  cypress’  summit  heard, 
That  inelts  in  air  the  liquid  word  : 

*Tis  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 
That  white  rose  takes  its  tender  birth. 
There  late  was  laid  a marble  stone ; 
Eve  saw  it  placed  — the  Morrow  gone  ! 
It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep  fixed  pillar  to  the  shore  ; 


For  there,  as  HeUe’s  legends  tell. 

Next  mom  't  was  found  where  Selim  fell ; 
Lash’d  by  the  tumbling  tide,  whose  wave 
Denied  his  bones  a holier  grave  : 

And  there  by  night,  reclined,  'tis  said. 

Is  seen  a ghastly  turban’d  head  : 

And  hence  extended  by  the  billow, 

T Is  named  the  “ Pirate-phantom’s  pillow  I’* 
Where  first  It  lay  that  mourning  flower 
Hath  flourished  ; flourisheth  this  hour, 

Alone  and  dewy,  coldly  pure  and  pale ; 

As  weeping  Beauty’s  check  at  Sorrow’s  talc  1 5 


Cotrjsiair, 


A TALE.* 


■ 1 *uoi  pentierl  In  lui  dormlr  nonponno." 

Tamo,  Gerusalemtne  Liberate , canto  x. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ. 

Mr  dcax  Moose, 

I dedicate  to  you  the  last  production  with  which 
I shall  trespass  on  public  patience,  and  your  indul- 
gence, for  some  years  ; and  I own  that  I feel  anxious 
to  avail  myself  of  this  latest  and  only  opportunity 
of  adorning  my  pages  with  a name,  consecrated  by 
unshaken  public  principle,  and  the  most  undoubted 
and  various  talents.  While  Ireland  ranks  you  among 
the  firmest  of  her  patriots;  while  you  stand  alone 
the  first  of  her  bards  in  her  estimation,  and  Britain 
repeats  and  ratifies  the  decree,  permit  one,  whose 

i * And  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  name*." — Milton. 

For  a belief  that  tin*  soul*  of  the  dead  Inhabit  the  form  of 
* -iU  we  need  not  travel  to  the  Knit.  Lord  Lyttelton's  gho«t 
story,  the  belief  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  that  George  I.  flew 
'oto'ber  window  in  the  shape  of  a raven  (see  Orford’s  Kemi- 
uisceoce*),  and  many  other  instance*,  bring  this  superstition 
nearer  home-  The  most  singular  was  the  whim  of  a Wor- 
cester lady,  who,  believing  her  daughter  to  exist  in  th<*  shape 
of  a singing  bird,  literally  furnished  her  pew  in  the  cathedral 
with  cages  full  of  the  kind  ; and  as  she  was  rich,  and  a l>ene- 
factrwsa  in  beautifying  the  church,  no  objection  was  made  to 
her  harmless  folly.  For  this  anecdote,  see  Orford’s  Letters. 

* rrt.  heroine  of  this  poem,  the  blooming  Zuleika,  is  all 

purity  and  loveliness.  Never  was  a faultless  character  more 
d-lscxt.-Iy  or  more  justly  delineated.  Her  piety,  her  intcIH. 
gCTJce.  her  strict  sense  of  duty,  and  her  umleviating  love  of 
truth,  appear  to  have  been  originally  blended  In  her  mind, 
rather  than  Inculcated  by  education.  She  is  always  natural, 
always  attractive,  always  affectionate ; and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  her  affections  are  not  unworthily  bestowed.  Selim, 
while  an  orphan  and  dependant,  is  never  degraded  by  cala- 
mity ; when  better  hopes  arc  presented  to  him,  his  buoyant 
spirit  rises  with  his  expectations : he  is  enterprising,  with  no 
more  rashness  than  becomes  his  youth  ; and  when  disap- 
pointed, in  the  success  of  a well -concerted  project,  he  meets, 
with  intrepidity,  the  fate  to  which  he  is  exposed  through  bis 
own  generous  forbearance.  To  us,  “ The  Bride  of  Abydot " 
appears  to  be,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  “ The  Giaour,” 
though,  in  point  of  diction.  It  ha*  been,  perhaps,  less  warmly  1 
admired.  We  will  not  argue  this  point,  but  will  simply  oh. 
serve,  that  what  is  read  with  case  is  generally  read  with  rapl- 
ditv  ; and  that  many  beauties  of  style  which  escape  observation 
m is  simple  and  connected  narrative,  would  be  forced  on  the 
rattier’*  attention  by  abrupt  aud  perplexing  transitions.  It 
is  only  when  a traveller  is  obliged  to  stop  on  his  journey,  that 
he  is  di«i*.aed  to  examine  and  admire  the  prospect. — Gaoaua 
Ellis  ] 


only  regret,  since  our  first  acquaintance,  has  been 
the  years  he  had  lost  before  it  commenced,  to  add 
the  humble  but  sincere  suffrage  of  friendship  to  the 
voice  of  more  than  one  nation.  It  will  at  least 
prove  to  you,  that  I have  neither  forgotten  the 
gratification  derived  from  your  society,  nor  aban- 
doned the  prospect  of  its  renewal,  whenever  your 
leisure  or  inclination  allows  you  to  atone  to  your 
friends  for  too  long  an  absence.  It  is  said  among 
those  friends,  I trust  truly,  that  you  are  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  a poem  whose  scene  will  be  laid 
in  the  East;  none  can  do  those  scenes  so  much  jus- 
tice. The  wrongs  of  your  own  country  »,  the  mag- 

5 [”  The  4 Bride,*  such  as  it  is,  it  ray  first  entire  composi- 
tion of  any  length  (except  the  Satire,  and  be  d— d to  it),  for 
the  * Giaour  ’ Is  but  a string  of  passages,  and  4 Childe  Harold  ’ 
Is,  and  1 rather  think  always  will  be,  uncnncluded.  It  was 
published  on  Thursday,  the  2d  of  December  ; but  how  it  is 
liked,  I know  not.  Whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  is  no  fault  of 
the  public,  against  whom  I can  have  no  complaint  But  I am 
much  more  Indebted  to  the  tale  than  I can  ever  be  to  the 
most  Important  reader  ; as  it  wrung  my  thought*  from  reality 
to  imagination  ; from  selfish  regrets  to  vivid  recollections  ; 
and  recalled  me  to  a country  replete  with  the  brightest  and 
darkest,  but  always  most  lively  colours  of  my  memory." — 
Byron  Diary,  Dec.  6.  1813.] 

* JT“  The  Corsair  ” was  begun  on  the  18th.  and  finished  on 
the  31st,  of  December,  1813:  a rapidity  of  composition  which, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
poem,  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
country.  Lord  Byron  states  it  to  have  been  written  "son 
amore,  and  very  much  from  existence ."  In  the  original  VIS. 
the  chief  female  character  was  called  Francesca , in  whose 
person  the  author  meant  to  delineate  one  of  his  acquaintance  ; 
but,  while  the  work  was  at  press,  he  changed  the  name  to 
Medora .] 

1 [This  political  allusion  having  been  objected  to  by  a 
friend.  Lord  Byron  sent  a second  dedication  to  Mr.  Moore, 
with  a request  that  he  would  **  take  his  choice.”  It  ran  as 
follows : — 

44  Mr  dear  Moore,  January  7th,  1814. 

44  1 had  written  to  you  a long  letter  of  dedication, 
which  I suppress,  because,  though  it  contained  something 
relating  to  you,  which  every  one  had  been  glad  to  hear,  yet 
there  was  too  much  about  politics,  and  poesy,  and  all  things 
whatsoever,  ending  with  that  topic  on  w hich  most  men  are 
fluent,  and  none  very  amusing.  — one's  se(f.  It  might  have 
been  re-written  j but  to  what  purpose  ? My  praise  could  add 
ted  and  firmly  established  fame ; 


nothing  to  your  well-earnc< 


yo 
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niflccnt  and  flcry  spirit  of  her  sons  the  beauty  and 
feeling  of  her  daughters,  may  there  be  found  ; and 
Collins,  when  he  denominated  his  Oriental  his  Irish 
Eclogues,  was  not  aware  how  true,  at  least,  was  a 
part  of  his  parallel.  Tour  imagination  will  create 
a warmer  sun,  and  less  clouded  sky ; but  wildness, 
tenderness,  and  originality,  are  part  of  your  national 
claim  of  oriental  descent,  to  which  you  have  already 
thus  far  proved  your  title  more  clearly  than  the 
most  zealous  of  your  country’s  antiquarians. 

May  I add  a few  words  on  a subject  on  which  all 
men  arc  supposed  to  be  fluent,  and  none  agreeable  ? 
— Self.  I have  written  much,  and  published  more 
than  enough  to  demand  a longer  silence  than  I now 
meditate  ; but,  for  some  years  to  come,  it  U my  in- 
tention to  tempt  no  further  the  award  of  “ Gods, 
men,  nor  columns.”  In  the  present  composition  I 
have  attempted  not  the  most  difficult,  but,  perhaps, 
(he  best  adapted  measure  to  our  language,  the  good 
old  and  now  neglected  heroic  couplet.  The  stanza 
of  Spenser  Is  perhaps  too  slow  and  (lignifled  for 
narrative ; though.  I confess,  it  is  the  measure  most 
after  my  own  heart:  Scott  alone*,  of  the  present 
generation,  has  hitherto  completely  triumphed  over 
the  fatal  facility  of  the  octo-syllabic  verse ; and  this 
is  not  the  least  victory  of  his  fertile  and  mighty 
genius  : in  blank  verse,  Milton,  Thomson,  and  our 
dramatists  are  the  beacons  that  shine  along  the 
deep,  but  warn  us  from  the  rough  and  barren  rock 
on  which  they  are  kindled.  The  heroic  couplet  is 
not  the  most  popular  measure  certainly ; but  as  I 
did  not  deviate  into  the  other  from  a wish  to  flatter 
what  is  called  public  opinion,  I shall  quit  it  without 
further  apology,  and  take  my  chance  once  more 
with  that  versification,  in  which  I have  hitherto 
published  nothing  but  compositions  whose  former 
circulation  is  part  of  my  present,  and  will  be  of  my 
future,  regret. 

"With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  general, 
I should  have  been  glad  to  have  rendered  my  per- 
sonages more  perfect  and  amiable,  if  possible,  inas- 
much as  l have  been  sometimes  criticised,  and 
considered  no  less  responsible  for  their  deeds  and 
qualities  than  If  all  had  been  personal.  Be  it  so  — 
if  I have  deviated  into  the  gloomy  vanity  of  “ draw, 
ing  from  self,"  the  pictures  are  probably  like,  since 
they  arc  unfavourable  ; and  if  not,  those  who  know 
me  are  undeceived,  and  those  who  do  not,  I have 
little  interest  in  undeceiving.  I have  no  particular 
desire  that  any  but  ray  acquaintance  should  think 
the  author  better  than  the  beings  of  his  imagining ; 
but  I cannot  hblp  n little  surprise,  and  perhaps 
amusement,  at  some  odd  critical  exceptions  in  the 
present  instance,  when  I see  several  bants  (far  more 
deserving,  I allow)  in  very  reputable  plight,  and 
quite  exempted  from  all  participation  in  the  faults 
of  those  heroes,  who,  nevertheless,  might  be  found 
with  little  more  morality  than  “ The  Giaour,"  and 

and  with  my  most  hearty  admiration  of  rour  talents,  and 
delight  in  your  conversation,  you  are  already  acquainted.  In 
availing  myself  of  your  friendly  permission  to  tuscribc  this 
poem  to  you,  I can  only  wish  the  offering  were  as  worthy 
your  acceptance,  as  your  regard  is  dear  to 

“ Yours,  most  affectionately  and  faithfully, 

**  Byron.”] 

1 [After  the  words  M Scott  alone,”  Lord  Byron  had  in. 
•ert«U  in  a parenthesis  — **  He  will  excuse  the  ‘ Mr.' — we 
do  not  say  Mr.  C«ar."] 

■ [It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  are  to  receive  this 


perhaps — but  no — I must  admit  Cliilde  Harold  to  I 
be  a very  repulsive  personage ; and  as  to  his  identity, 
those  who  like  it  must  give  him  whatever  “ alias” 
they  please.2 

If,  however,  it  were  worth  while  to  remove  the 
impression,  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  me,  that 
the  man  who  is  alike  the  delight  of  his  readers  and 
his  friends,  the  poet  of  all  circles,  and  the  idol  of 
his  own,  permits  me  here  and  elsewhere  to  sub- 
scribe myself, 

Most  truly. 

And  affectionately, 

His  obedient  servant, 

BYRON. 

January  2,  1814. 
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CANTO  THE  FIRST 


— nessun  magpinr  dolore, 

Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 

Nella  mUeria,  — "—Dante. 


M O’er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 

Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free. 

Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 

Survey  our  empire,  anil  behold  our  home  ! 

These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway  — 

Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 

Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 
From  toll  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every'  change. 

Oh,  who  can  tell  ? not  thou,  luxurious  slave  ! 

Whose  soul  would  sicken  o’er  the  heaving  wave  ; 

Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease  ! 

Whom  slumber  soothes  not — pleasure  cannot  please — 

Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 

1 And  danced  in  triumph  o’er  the  waters  wide, 

T&e  exulting  sense — the  pulse's  maddening  play,  i 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  ? 

That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  fight. 

And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 

That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  zeal. 

And  where  the  feebler  faint  can  only  feel  — 

Feel — to  the  rising  bosom’s  inmost  core. 

Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar  ? 

No  dread  of  death  if  with  us  die  our  foes — 

Save  that  It  seems  even  duller  than  repose  : i , 

Come  when  It  will— we  snatch  the  life  of  life  — 

When  lost — what  recks  it  — by  disease  or  strife  ? 

I^ct  him  who  craw-19  enamour’d  of  decay. 

Cling  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years  away  : 

i passage  as  an  admission  or  a denial  of  the  opinion  to  which  It 
refers  , but  Lord  Byron  certainly  did  the  public  injustice,  if 
| he  supposed  it  imputed  to  him  the  criminal  actions  with 
which  many  of  hi*  heroes  were  stained.  Men  no  more  ex- 
pected to  meet  in  Lord  Byron  the  Corsair,  w ho  “ knew  him-  j 
self  a villain,'’  than  they  looked  for  the  hypocrisy  of  KehJUtva  ! 
on  the  shores  of  the  Derwent  Water,  or  the  profligacy  of  | 
Mannion  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. — Sir  Wai.tee  Scott.] 

1 The  time  in  this  poem  may  seem  too  short  for  the  occur* 
rences,  but  the  whole  of  the  /Ecean  isles  are  within  a fe» 
hours*  sail  of  the  continent,  and  the  reader  must  be  kind 
enough  to  take  the  wind  as  1 have  often  found  it. 


cahto  i.  THE  CORSAIR.  Qi 


Heave  his  thick  breath,  and  shake  his  palsied  head  ; 
Oun  — the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 

While  gasp  by  gasp  he  falters  forth  his  soul, 

Oars  with  one  pang — one  bound  — escapes  control. 
His  corse  may  boast  Its  urn  and  narrow  cave, 

And  they  who  loath’d  his  life  may  gild  his  grave : 

Ours  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed. 

When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 

For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
i In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory  ; 

And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day, 

When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey, 

And  cry.  Remembrance  saddening  o’er  each  brow, 
How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  now ! ” 

IL 

Sud)  were  the  notes  that  from  the  Pirate's  isle. 

Around  the  kindling  watch-fire  rang  the  while  : 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  thrill'd  the  rocks  along, 
.And  unto  ears  as  rugged  seem'd  a song  ! 

In  natter'd  groups  upon  the  golden  sand, 

TVy game— carouse — converse —or  whet  the  brand: 
Select  the  arms  — to  each  his  blade  assign, 

And  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  shine  ; 
impair  the  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar, 

While  others  straggling  muse  along  the  shore  ; 

For  the  wild  bird  the  busy  springes  set. 

Or  spread  beneath  the  sun  the  dripping  net ; 

<i»  where  some  distant  sail  a speck  supplies, 

With  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  Enterprise  ; 

Tell  o’er  the  tales  of  many  a night  of  toil, 

And  marvel  where  they  next  shall  seize  a spoil : 

So  nutter  where — their  chief’s  allotment  this  ; 

Theirs,  to  believe  no  prey  nor  plan  amiss. 

But  who  that  Chief  ? his  name  on  every  shore 

Ik  kratd  and  fear’d  — they  ask  and  know  no  more,  i 
With  these  he  mingles  not  but  to  command  ; 

Few  a it  his  words,  but  keen  his  eye  and  hand. 

3?‘cr  seasons  he  with  mirth  their  jovial  mesa, 
i Bat  they  forgive  his  silence  for  success. 

Sf'er  for  his  lip  the  purpling  cup  they  fill, 

That  goblet  passes  him  untasted  still — 

1 -And  for  his  fare  — the  rudest  of  his  crew 

I Would  that,  in  turn,  have  pass'd  untasted  too ; 
froth's  coarsest  bread,  the  garden’s  homeliest  roots. 
And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  fruits 
Ha  short  repast  in  humbleness  supply 

(With  all  a hermit’s  board  would  scarce  deny. 

But  while  he  shun*  the  grosser  joys  of  sense, 

H»  mind  seems  nourished  by  that  abstinence. 

* Steer  to  that  shore  they  sail.  “ Do  this! 

— 'tis  done  : 

“ Sow  form  and  follow  me  !" — the  spoil  is  won. 
i Thai  prompt  his  accents  and  his  actions  still. 

And  all  obey  and  few  inquire  his  will ; 

To  such,  brief  answer  and  contemptuous  eye 
Coorey  reproof,  nor  further  deign  reply. 

HI. 

“ A safl  ! — a sail  !** — a promised  prize  to  Hope  1 
Her  nation  — flag  — how  speaks  the  telescope  ? 

So  prize,  alas  ! — but  yet  a welcome  sail : 

The  blood-red  signal  glitters  in  the  gale. 

Tes — she  is  ours — a home-returning  bark  — 

Blow  fair,  thou  breeze  1 — she  anchors  ere  the  dark. 

Already  doubled  is  the  cape — our  bay 

kceives  that  prow  which  proudly  spurns  the  spray.  , 


How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes  ! 

Her  white  wings  flying  — never  from  her  foes — 

She  walks  the  waters  like  a thing  of  life. 

And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 

Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire  — the  wreck  — 
To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ? 

IV. 

Hoarse  o'er  her  side  the  rustling  cable  rings ; 

The  sails  are  ftirl’d;  and  anchoring  round  she  swing*; 
And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 
Her  boat  descending  from  the  latticed  stem. 

’Tis  mann’d  — the  oars  keep  concert  to  the  strand, 
Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  sand. 

Hail  to  the  welcome  shout ! — the  friendly  speech  1 
When  hand  grasps  hand  uniting  on  the  beach ; 

The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quick  reply,  ' 

And  the  heart's  promise  iff  festivity  1 

V. 

The  tidings  spread,  and  gathering  grows  the  crowd  ; 
The  hum  of  voices,  and  the  laughter  loud, 

And  woman’s  gentler  anxious  tone  is  heard  — 
Friends' — husbands’ — lovers’  names  in  each  dear 
word  s 

**  Oh  ! are  they  safe  ? ure  ask  not  of  success  — 

Hut  shall  we  see  them  ? will  their  accents  bless  ? 
From  where  the  battle  roars — the  billows  chafe  — 
They  doubtless  boldly  did  — but  who  are  safe  ? 

Here  let  them  haste  to  gladden  and  surprise. 

And  kiss  the  doubt  from  these  delighted  eyes  I” 

VI. 

“ Where  is  our  chief  ? for  him  wc  bear  report  — 
And  doubt  that  joy — which  hails  our  coming — short; 
Yet  thus  sincere — 'tis  cheering,  though  so  brief; 
But,  Juan  ! instant  guide  us  to  our  chief : 

Our  greeting  paid,  we  ’ll  feast  on  our  return, 

And  all  shall  hear  what  each  may  wish  to  learn.” 
Ascending  slowly  by  the  rock-hewn  way. 

To  where  his  watch-tower  beetles  o'er  the  l»ay, 

By  bushy  brake,  and  wild  flowers  blossoming. 

And  freshness  breathing  from  each  silver  spring. 
Whose  scatter’d  streams  from  granite  basins  burst, 
Leap  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thirst ; 

From  crag  to  cliff  they  mount — Near  yonder  cave, 
What  lonely  straggler  looks  along  the  wave  ? 

In  pensive  posture  leaning  on  the  brand. 

Not  oft  a resting-staff  to  that  red  hand  ? 

“ ’Tis  he — ’tis  Conrad — here  — as  wont  — alone; 
On — Juan  ! — on  — and  make  our  purpose  known. 
The  bark  he  views — and  tell  him  we  would  greet 
His  ear  with  tidings  he  must  quickly  meet : 

We  dare  not  yet  approach  — thou  know'st  his  mood. 
When  strange  or  uninvited  steps  Intrude." 

VII. 

Him  Juan  sought,  and  told  of  their  Intent;  — 

He  spake  not  — but  a sign  express’d  assent 
These  Juan  calls — they  come  — to  their  salute 
He  bends  him  slightly,  but  his  lips  are  mute. 

“ These  letters,  Chief,  are  from  the  Greek — the  spy, 
Who  still  proclaims  our  spoil  or  peril  nigh  : 

Whate’er  his  tidings,  wc  can  well  report 
Much  that"  — “Peace,  peace!” — be  cuts  their 
prating  short 

Wondering  they  turn,  abash’d,  while  each  to  each 
Conjecture  whispers  in  his  muttering  speech : 
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They  watch  his  glance  with  many  a stealing  look, 
To  gather  how  that  eye  the  tiding'*  took  ; 

But,  this  as  if  he  guess’d,  with  head  aside, 
Perchance  from  some  emotion,  doubt,  or  pride, 

He  read  the  scroll  — “ My  tablets,  Juan,  hark  — 
Where  is  Gonsalvo  ?” 

m **  In  the  anchor’d  bark.  ’’ 
**  There  let  him  stay — to  him  this  order  bear  — 
Back  to  your  duty  — for  my  course  prepare  : 
Myself  this  enterprise  to-night  will  share. " 

M To-night,  Lord  Conrad  ?” 

“ Ay  ! at  set  of  sun  : 

The  breeze  will  freshen  when  the  day  is  done. 

My  corslet,  cloak  — one  hour  and  we  are  gone. 
Sling  on  thy  bugle  — see  that  free  from  rust 
My  carbine-lock  springs  worthy  of  my  trust ; 

Be  the  edge  sharpen’d  of  my  boarding-brand. 

And  give  its  guard  more  room  to  fit  my  hand. 

This  let  the  armourer  with  speed  dispose  ; 

Last  time,  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  than  foes : 
Mark  that  the  signal-gun  be  duly  fired. 

To  tell  us  when  the  hour  of  stay  *s  expired.’’ 

vrn. 

They  make  obeisance,  and  retire  in  haste. 

Too  soon  to  seek  again  the  water)’  waste : 

Yet  they  repine  not — so  that  Conrad  guides ; 

And  who  dare  question  aught  that  he  decides  ? 
That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery, 

Scarce  seen  to  smile,  and  seldom  heard  to  sigh  ; 
Whose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew. 

And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  sallower  hue  j 
Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 
That  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 
What  is  that  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 
Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  ? 

What  should  It  be,  that  thus  their  faith  can  bind  ? 
The  power  of  Thought  — the  magic  of  the  Mind  ! 
Link’d  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  skill, 
That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  will ; 


Oh  ! if  he  knew  the  weight  of  splendid  chains, 
! How  light  the  balance  of  his  humbler  pains  f 


IX. 

Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race, 

Demons  in  act,  but  Gods  at  least  in  face, 

, In  Conrad's  form  seems  little  to  admire. 

Though  his  dark  eyebrow  shades  a glance  of  fire  : 
Robust  but  not  Herculean  — to  the  sight 
I No  giaut  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height ; 
j Yet,  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again. 

Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men ; * 
They  gaze  and  marvel  how — and  still  confess 
That  thus  it  is,  but  why  they  cannot  guess. 
Sun-burnt  his  cheek,  his  forehead  high  and  pale 
The  sable  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil ; 

And  oft  perforce  his  rising  lip  reveals 
The  haughtier  thought  It  curbs,  but  scarce  conceals. 
Though  smooth  his  voice,  and  calm  his  general  mien. 
Still  seems  there  something  he  would  not  have  seen . 
His  features’  deepening  lines  and  varying  hue 
At  times  attracted,  yet  perplex'd  the  view, 

As  if  within  that  murkiness  of  mind 
Work’d  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined  ; 

| Such  might  It  be  — that  none  could  truly  tell  — 

| Too  close  inquiry  his  stem  glance  would  quell. 

There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  might  defy 
j The  full  encounter  of  his  searching  eye 
He  had  the  skill,  when  Cunning’s  gaze  would  seek 
To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  changing  cheek, 

* At  once  the  observer’s  purpose  to  espy, 

J And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny. 

Lest  he  to  Conrad  rather  should  betray 

Some  secret  thought,  than  drag  that  chief’s  to  day. 

There  was  a laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer, 

That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear  ; 

And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 

Hope  withering  fled  — and  Mercy  sigh’d  farewell : 4 

X. 


! 


Wields  with  their  hands,  but,  still  to  these  unknown. 
Makes  even  their  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 
Such  hath  it  been— shall  be  — beneath  the  sun 
The  many  still  must  labour  for  the  one  1 
*TU  Nature’s  doom  — but  let  the  wretch  who  tolls 
Accuse  not,  hate  not  him  who  wears  the  spoils. 

• Tin  the  feature!  of  Conrad,  those  who  have  looked  upon 
Lora  Byron  will  recognise  some  likeness ; and  the  ascetic 
regimen  which  the  noble  poet  himself  observed,  was  no  less 
marked  in  the  preceding  description  of  Conrad's  fare.  To 
what  are  we  to  ascribe  the  singular  peculiarity  which  Induced 
an  author  of  such  talent,  and  so  well  skilled  In  tracing  the 
darker  impressions  which  guilt  and  remorse  leave  on  the 
human  character,  so  frequently  to  affix  features  peculiar  to 
himself  to  the  robbers  and  corsairs  which  he  sketched  with  a 
pencil  as  forcible  at  that  of  Salvator  ? More  than  one  answer 
may  be  returned  to  this  question  ; nor  do  we  pretend  to  say 
which  is  best  warranted  by  the  facts.  The  practice  may  arise 
from  a temperament  which  radical  and  constitutional  mclan. 
choly  had,  as  in  the  case  of  Ilamlet,  predisposed  to  identify 
its  owner  with  scenes  ot  that  deep  and  amazing  interest  which 
arises  from  the  stings  of  conscience  contending  with  the 
stubborn  energy  of  pride,  and  delighting  to  be  placed  in  sup- 
posed situations  of  guilt  and  danger,  as  some  men  love  in. 
stinctively  to  tread  the  giddr  edge  of  a precipice,  or,  holding 
by  some  frail  twig,  to  stoop  forward  over  the  abyss  into  which 
the  dark  torrent  discharges  itself.  Or.  it  may  be  that  these 
disguises  were  assumed  capriciously,  as  a man  might  choose 
the  cloak,  poniard,  and  dark  lantern  of  a bravo,  for  his  disguise 
at  a masquerade.  Or.  feeling  his  own  powers  In  painting  the 
sombre  and  the  horrible,  Lord  Byron  assumed  in  his  fervour 
the  very  semblance  of  the  characters  he  describes ; like  an 
actor  who  presents  on  the  stage  at  once  his  own  person  and 
the  tragic  character  with  which  for  the  time  he  Is  invested. 
Nor,  U it  altogether  incompatible  with  his  character  to 


Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thought. 

Within  — within— 't was  there  the  spirit  wrought 
Love  shows  all  changes  — Hate,  Ambition,  Guile, 

Betray  no  further  than  the  bitter  smile  ; 

Ttie  lip’s  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 
Along  the  govern'd  aspect,  speak  alone 

believe  that,  in  contempt  of  the  criticisms  which,  on  this 
account,  hail  attended  *•  ChUde  Harold.”  he  was  determined  , 
to  show  to  the  public  how  little  he  w«is  affected  by  thrtn,  ; 
and  how  effectually  It  was  in  hi*  powCT  to  compel  attention 
and  respect,  even  when  imparting  a portion  of  nis  own  like- 
ness and  his  own  peculiarities,  to  pirates  and  outlaws Sim  ! 

Wiim  Scott.] 

* That  Conrad  is  a character  not  altogether  out  of  nature, 

I shall  attempt  to  prove  by  some  historical  coincidence*  which 
1 have  met  with  since  writing  **  The  Corsair : ” — 

•*  Eccelin,  prisonnler,”  dit  Holandint,  M s’enfermoit  dans  an 
silence  mcnicailt ; 11  tixoit  sur  la  terre  son  regard  ferocc.et  ne  I, 
donnoit  point  d’essor  a *a  profonde  indignation.  I>e  tout*-* 
partes  cepcndant  les  soldats  et  les  pcuples  accouroient ; Us 
voulolent  voir  cet  homme,  jadis  si  puissant,  et  la  joie  univer- 
selle  Idatoit  de  toutes  partes.  • • • “ Eccelin  I 

*toit  d'une  petite  taille;  mais  tout  l'aspert  de  sa  personcse. 
tons  ms  mouvcmenf,  indiquoient  un  solviat.  Son  languor*? 
doit  araer,  son  deportement  super be — et  par  son  seul  regard, 
il  faisoit  trembler  let  plus  hardis.” — Sitmomli,  tome  iii.  p.  21&. 

Again,  “ Gisericus  (Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  the  con- 
queror of  both  Carthage  and  Rome),  statu rd  mediocm,  et  ex^ui 
casu  claudicans,  animo  profundus,  sermone  rarus.  Iuxuyij* 
contemptor,  iri  turbidus.  habeudi  cupidus,  ad  solicitaiMl** 
gen  tea  providentissimus,”  Ac  bc.  — Jornandcs  de  Jicbtu  Gf. 
licit,  c.  33. 

I beg  leave  to  quote  these  gloomy  realities  to  keep  in  co*ar*_ 
ten  a nee  my  Giaour  and  Corsair. 


3ANTO  1. 
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| Of  deeper  passions;  and  to  judge  their  mien, 

I He,  who  would  sec,  must  be  himself  unseen.  - 
] Then  — with  the  hurried  tread,  the  upward  eye, 
i The  clenched  hand,  the  pause  of  agony, 

That  listens,  starting,  lest  the  step  too  near 
Approach  intrusive  on  that  mood  of  fear  : 

Then  — with  each  feature  working  from  the  heart, 

I With  feelings  loosed  to  strengthen  — not  depart: 

; That  rise  — convulse  — contend  — that  freeze  or  glow, 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  or  damp  upon  the  brow ; 
i Then  — Stranger ! if  thou  canst,  and  tremblcst  not, 

| Behold  his  soul  — the  rest  that  soothes  his  lot ! 

Mark  — how  that  lone  and  blighted  bosom  sears 
| The  scathing  thought  of  execrated  years  ! 

Behold  — but  who  hath  seen,  or  e'er  shall  sec, 

|,  Man  as  himself — the  secret  spirit  free  ? 

XL 

Tet  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  Nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty  — guilt’s  worst  instrument  — 

His  soul  was  changed,  before  his  deeds  had  driven 
Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven. 
i Warp'd  by  the  world  in  Disappointment's  school, 

| In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a fool  ; 

Too  firm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop, 

I Doom'd  by  his  very  virtues  for  a dupe, 

I He  cursed  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  111, 

: And  not  the  traitors  who  betray'd  him  still ; 
j Nor  deem'd  that  gifts  bestow’d  on  better  men 
I Had  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  give  again. 

Fear’d  — sbunn’d  — belied  — ere  youth  had  lost  her 
force, 

j He  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  remorse, 

And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a sacred  call, 
j To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  on  all. 

He  knew  himself  a villain  — but  he  deem'd 
The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seem’d ; 

And  scorn’d  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 

He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew  [too. 

The  hearts  that  loath’d  him,  crouch'd  and  dreaded 
Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 
From  all  affection  and  from  all  contempt : 

His  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprise ; 

But  they  that  fear’d  him  dared  not  to  despise : 

Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 
The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake  : 

The  first  may  turn  — but  not  avenge  the  blow  ; 

The  last  expires  — but  leaves  no  living  foe ; 

Fast  to  the  doom’d  offender’s  form  It  clings. 

And  he  may  crush  — not  conquer  — still  It  stings ! 

XII. 

None  are  all  evil  — quickening  round  his  heart, 

One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart ; 

Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 
By  passions  worthy  of  a fool  or  child  ; 

Tet  ’gainst  that  passion  vainly  still  he  strove, 

And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love ! 

Yes,  it  was  love  — unchangeable  — unchanged, 

Felt  but  for  one  from  whom  he  never  ranged  ; 
Though  fairest  captives  daily  met  his  eye. 

He  shunn'd,  nor  sought,  but  coldly  pass’d  them  by  ; 
Though  many  a beauty  droop’d  In  prison’d  bower. 
None  ever  sooth’d  his  most  unguarded  hour. 

Yes  — it  was  Love  — if  thoughts  of  tenderness. 

Tried  In  temptation,  strengthen’d  by  distress, 


Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime. 

And  yet  — oh  more  than  all ! — untired  by  time ; 
Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile, 

Could  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile. 

Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 
On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent  -K 
Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part. 
Lest  that  Ills  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart ; 
Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove  — 
If  there  be  love  in  mortals  — this  was  love  ! 

He  was  a villain  — ay,  reproaches  shower 
On  him  — but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power, 

Which  only  proved,  all  other  virtues  gone. 

Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveliest  one  J 

XIII. 

He  paused  a moment  — till  his  hastening  men 
Pass’d  the  first  winding  downward  to  the  glen. 

•4  Strange  tidings  ! — many  a peril  have  I pass’d. 

Nor  know  I why  this  next  appears  the  last ! 

Yet  so  my  heart  forebodes,  but  must  not  fear, 

Nor  shall  my  followers  find  me  falter  here. 

’T  is  rash  to  meet,  but  surer  death  to  wait 
Till  here  they  hunt  us  to  undoubted  fate ; 

And,  if  my  plan  but  hold,  and  Fortune  smile, 

We  ’ll  furnish  mourners  for  our  ftmeral  pile. 

Ay,  let  them  slumber — peaceful  be  their  dreams  [ 
Morn  ne’er  awoke  them  with  such  brilliant  beams 
As  kindle  high  to-night  (but  blow,  thou  breeze  '.) 

To  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  seas. 

Now  to  Medora  — Oh  ! my  sinking  heart. 

Long  may  her  own  be  lighter  than  thou  art ! 

Yet  was  I brave  — mean  boast  where  all  are  brave  ! 
Ev’n  insects  sting  for  aught  they  seek  to  save. 

This  common  courage  which  with  brutes  wc  share. 
That  owes  its  deadliest  efforts  to  despair. 

Small  merit  claims  — but  *t  was  my  nobler  hope 
To  teach  my  few  with  numbers  still  to  cope  ; 

Long  have  I led  them  — not  to  vainly  bleed  : 

No  medium  now  — we  perish  or  succeed ; 

So  let  it  be  — it  Irks  not  me  to  die  ; 

But  thus  to  urge  them  whence  they  cannot  fly. 

My  lot  hath  long  had  little  of  my  care. 

But  chafes  my  pride  thus  baffled  in  the  snare : 

Is  this  ray  skill  ? my  craft  ? to  set  at  last 
Hope,  power,  and  life  upon  a single  cast  ? 

Oh,  Fate  t — accuse  thy  folly,  not  thy  fate  ! 

She  may  redeem  thee  still,  nor  yet  too  late.  ” 

XIV. 

Thus  with  himself  communion  held  he,  till 
He  reach’d  the  summit  of  his  tower-crown’d  bill : 
There  at  the  portal  paused  — for  wild  and  soft 
He  heard  those  accents  never  heard  too  oft ; 

Through  the  high  lattice  far  yet  sweet  they  rung, 

And  these  the  notes  his  bird  of  beauty  sung  : 

1. 

“ Deep  in  my  soul  that  tender  secret  dwells, 

Lonely  and  lost  to  light  for  evermore. 

Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  responsive  swells. 

Then  trembles  Into  silence  as  before. 

2. 

“ There,  in  Its  centre,  a sepulchral  lamp 
Bums  the  slow  flame,  eternal  — but  unseen ; 

Which  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  damp. 

Though  vain  its  ray  as  it  had  never  been. 
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3. 

“ Remember  me — Oh  J pass  not  thou  my  grave 
Without  one  thought  whose  relics  there  recline  : 
The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave 
Must  be  to  And  forgetfulness  in  thine. 

4. 

“ My  fondest — faintest  — latest  accents  hear— 
Grief  for  the  dead  not  virtue  can  reprove  ; 

Then  give  me  all  I ever  ask’d — a tear. 

The  first — last  — sole  reward  of  so  much  love  !” 

He  pass'd  the  portal  — cross’d  the  corridor, 

And  reach'd  the  chamber  as  the  strain  gave  o’er : 

“ My  own  Mcdora ! sure  thy  song  is  sad  — ” 

“ In  Conrad’s  absence  wouldst  thou  have  it  glad  ? 
Without  thine  ear  to  listen  to  my  lay, 

Still  must  my  song  my  thoughts,  my  soul  betray  : 

| Still  must  each  accent  to  my  bosom  suit. 

My  heart  unhush’d — although  ray  lips  were  mute  ! 
Oh  ! many  a night  on  this  lone  couch  reclined, 

My  dreaming  fear  with  storms  hath  wing’d  the  wind. 
And  deem’d  the  breath  that  faintly  farm'd  thy  sail 
The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale  ; 

Though  soft,  it  seem'd  the  low  prophetic  dirge. 

That  mourn’d  thee  floating  on  the  savage  surge; 

Still  would  I rise  to  rouse  the  beacon  fire, 
j Lest  spies  less  true  should  let  the  blase  expire ; 

| And  many  a restless  hour  outwatch'd  each  star, 

And  morning  came  — and  still  thou  wert  afar. 

Oh  ! how  the  chill  blast  on  my  bosom  blew, 

And  day  broke  dreary  on  my  troubled  view, 

And  still  I gazed  and  gazed  — and  not  a prow 
Was  granted  to  my  tears  — my  truth  — my  vow  ! 

At  length  — ’t  was  noon  — I hail’d  and  blest  thr  mast 
That  met  my  sight — it  near’d  — Alas  ! it  passed  J 
i Another  came  — Oh  God  ! ’t  was  thine  at  last  1 
Would  that  those  days  were  over  1 wilt  thou  ne'er, 
My  Conrad  ! learn  the  joys  of  peace  to  share  ? 

Sure  thou  hast  more  than  wealth,  and  many  a home 
As  bright  as  this  invites  us  not  to  roam  : 

■ Thou  know’st  it  is  not  peril  that  I fear, 

! I only  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here ; 
i Then  not  for  mine,  but  that  far  dearer  life. 

Which  files  from  love  ?md  languishes  for  strife  — 

How  strange  that  heart,  to  me  so  tender  still. 

Should  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will  1”  » 

“ Yea,  strange  indeed  — that  heart  hath  long  been 
changed ; 

! Worm-like  ’t  was  trampled — adder- like  avenged. 
Without  one  hope  on  earth  beyond  thy  love, 

I And  scarce  a glimpse  of  mercy  from  above. 

Yet  the  same  feeling  which  thou  dost  condemn, 

My  very  love  to  thee  is  hate  to  them. 

So  closely  mingling  here,  that  disentwined, 

I cease  to  love  thee  when  I love  mankind  : 

Yet  dread  not  this  — the  proof  of  all  the  past 
| Assures  the  future  that  my  love  will  last ; 

But  — oh,  Medora  ! nerve  thy  gentler  heart : 

I This  hour  again  — but  not  for  long  — wc  part.  ” 

^ I 1 [Lord  Byron  baa  made  a fine  use  of  the  gentleness  and 
I submission  of  the  female*  of  these  region*,  at  contrasted  with 
the  lordly  pride  and  martial  ferocity  of  the  men  : and  though 
| we  suspect  be  has  lent  them  more  toul  than  of  right  belong* 
to  them,  a*  well  as  more  delicacy  and  reflection  ; yet.  there  la 
something  so  true  to  female  nature  in  general,  la  his  repre- 


“ This  hour  we  part  1 — my  heart  foreboded  Uih: 
Thus  ever  fade  my  fairy  dreams  of  bliss. 

This  hour — it  cannot  be — this  hour  away  1 
Yon  bark  hath  hardly  anchor'd  in  the  bay: 

Her  consort  still  is  absent,  and  her  crew 
Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toil  anew : [flrei 

My  love  1 thou  mock’st  my  weakness ; and  wouHa 
My  breast  before  the  time  when  It  must  feel ; 

But  trifle  now  no  more  with  my  distress. 

Such  mirth  hath  less  of  play  than  bitterer*. 

Be  silent,  Conrad  ! — dearest ! come  and  *hm 
The  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare ; 

Light  toil ! to  cull  and  dress  thy  frugal  tire ! 

See,  I have  pluck'd  the  fruit  that  promised  bet. 

And  where  not  sure,  perplex’d,  but  pleased,  I gw»’4 
At  such  as  seem’d  the  fairest ; thrice  the  hill 
My  steps  have  wound  to  try  the  coolest  rill ; 

Yes  I thy  sherbet  to-night  will  sweetly  flow, 

See  how  it  sparkles  in  Its  vase  of  snow ! 

The  grapes’  gny  juice  thy  bosom  never  cheers ; 

Thou  more  than  Moslem  when  the  cup  appear? : 
Think  not  I mean  to  chide — for  I rejoice 
What  others  deem  a penance  is  thy  choice. 

But  come,  the  board  Is  spread ; our  silver  lamp 
Is  trimm’d,  and  heeds  not  the  sirocco's  damp  - 
Then  shall  my  handmaids  while  the  time  along. 

And  join  with  me  the  dance,  or  wake  the  song ; 

Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  lov’st  to  hear, 

Shall  soothe  or  lull — or,  should  it  vex  thine  car. 
i We  'll  turn  the  tale,  by  Ariosto  told. 

Of  fair  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old.* 

Why,  thou  wert  worse  than  he  who  broke  his  tow 
To  that  lost  damsel,  shouldst  thou  leave  me  now; 

Or  even  that  traitor  chief — I\*e  seen  thee  *nule. 
When  the  clear  sky  show’d  Ariadne's  Isle, 

Which  I hare  pointed  from  these  cliffs  the  whilr : 
And  thus,  half  sportive,  half  in  fear,  I said. 

Lest  time  should  raise  that  doubt  to  more  than  dre*! 
Thus  Conrad,  too,  will  quit  me  for  the  main  i 
And  he  deceived  me  — for  — he  came  again!" 

“ Again  — again  — and  oft  again — my  love ! 

If  there  be  life  below,  and  hope  above, 

, He  will  return — but  now,  the  moments  bring 
The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  wing : 

The  why  — the  where  — what  boots  it  now  to  tell  ? 
since  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word — farewell ! 

Vet  would  I fain  — did  time  allow  — disclose  — 
Fear  not — these  are  no  formidable  foes  ; 

| And  here  shall  watch  a more  than  wonted  guard. 

■ For  sudden  siege  and  long  defeuce  prepared  ; 

1 Nor  be  thou  lonely  — though  thv  lord’s  away, 

J Our  matrons  and  thy  handmaids  with  thee  tuj ; 
And  this  thy  comfort  — that,  when  next  we  meet. 
Security  shall  make  repose  more  sweet. 

List  ! — ’t  is  the  bugle"  — Juan  shrilly  blew  — 

**  One  kiss  — one  more  — another  — Oh ! Adieu ! 

j She  rose  — she  sprung  — she  clung  to  his  embra.~*. 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  bidden  face: 

He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue  eye. 

Which  downcast  droop’d  in  tearless  agon}'. 

mentations  of  thl*  tort,  and  so  much  of  the  oriental 
and  acquiescence  In  hi*  particular  delineation*  .that  it  U *e*rc*tf 
possible  to  refuse  the  picture  the  praise  of  being  character!** 
and  harmonious,  as  well  as  eminently  sweet  and  beautify  a 
itself.  — Ji.rraiiY  J 
* Orlando  Furioso,  Canto  x. 
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Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o’er  his  arms. 

In  ali  the  wildness  of  dishevell’d  charms ; 

Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt 
So  fall  — that  feeling  seem’d  almost  unfelt ! 

Hark— peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gun  ! 

It  told  *t  was  sunset  — and  he  cursed  that  sun. 

Apin  — again  — that  form  he  madly  press'd, 

Which  mutely  clasp’d,  imploringly  caress’d  ! 

And  tottering  to  the  couch  his  bride  he  bore. 

One  moment  gazed  — as  if  to  gaze  no  more ; 
felt  that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 

Kis'd  her  cold  forehead  — turn’d — is  Conrad  gone? 

XV. 

“ And  is  he  gone  ?” — on  sudden  solitude 
Bow  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude  ! 

“ Twas  but  an  instant  past  — and  here  he  stood  ! 

! And  now'* — without  the  portal’s  porch  she  rush'd, 
And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gush’d ; 

Bg—  bright  — and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they  fell ; 
But  still  her  lips  refused  to  send  — M Farewell ! ” 

For  in  that  word  — that  fatal  word  — howe’er 
Wf  promise  — hope  — believe  — there  breathes  despair. 
O’er  fTery  feature  of  that  still,  pale  face, 

Had  sorrow  fix’d  what  time  can  ne’er  erase : 

The  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye 
Oft*  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy, 

"HD— Ob,  how  far  : — it  caught  a glimpse  of  him, 
And  then  it  flow'd  — and  phrensied  seem’d  to  swim, 
Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes  dew'd 
^Ttk  drops  of  sadness  oft  to  be  renew'd. 

He  's  gone ! ” — against  her  heart  that  hand  Is  driven, 
CamdiedaDd  quick  — then  gently  raised  to  heaven  : 
She  look’d  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main  ; 

The  white  sail  set  — she  dared  not  look  again  ; 

Bat  turn'd  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate  — 

1 “ It  is  no  dream  — and  I am  desolate  I ” > 

XVI. 

From  crag  to  crag  descending,  swiftly  sped 

Conrad  down,  nor  once  he  turn’d  his  head ; 

But  <hrunk  whene’er  the  windings  of  his  way 
Forced  on  his  eye  what  he  would  not  survey, 

Ha  Line  but  lovely  dwelling  on  the  steep, 

That  hail'd  him  first  when  homeward  from  the  deep  : 
A-“d  she  — the  dim  and  melancholy  star, 
ray  of  beauty  reach’d  him  from  afar, 

On  her  he  mast  not  gaze,  he  must  not  think. 

There  he  might  rest  — but  on  Destruction’s  brink : 
Tn  c®cf  almost  he  stopp’d  — and  nearly  gave 

!His  fait  to  chance,  his  projects  to  the  wave : 

But  no  — it  must  not  be  — a worthy  chief 
melt,  but  not  betray  to  woman’s  grief. 

H*  sees  his  bark,  he  notes  how  fair  the  wind, 

II  Aad  sternly  gathers  all  his  might  of  mind  : 

Again  he  hurries  on  — and  as  he  hears 
The  dang  of  tumult  vibrate  on  his  ears, 

I The  busy  sounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore, 
j Tuc  shout,  the  signal,  and  the  dashing  oar ; 

\ As  marks  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast, 
i The  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast. 

The  waring  kerchiefs  of  the  crowd  that  urge 
That  mute  adieu  to  those  who  stem  the  surge ; 

' &]  more  than  all,  his  blood-red  flag  aloft, 

Be  marvell'd  how  bis  heart  could  seem  so  soft. 

‘ [Wedotn-t  know  anything  In  poetry  more  beautiful  or 
••q-.ruag  than  this  picture  of  their  parang.  — JerraKY.] 


Fire  in  his  glance,  and  wildness  in  his  breast, 

He  feels  of  all  his  former  self  posscst ; 

Ho  bounds  — he  flies  — until  his  footsteps  reach 
The  verge  where  ends  the  cliff,  begins  the  beach, 
There  checks  his  speed ; but  pauses  less  to  breathe 
The  breezy  freshness  of  the  deep  beneath, 

Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  renew ; 

Nor  rush,  disturb’d  by  haste,  to  vulgar  view : 

For  well  had  Conrad  learn ’d  to  curb  the  crowd. 

By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve  the  proud ; 

His  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien, 

That  seems  to  shun  the  sight  — and  awes  if  seen : 
The  solemn  aspect,  and  the  high-born  eye. 

That  checks  low  mirth,  but  lacks  not  courtesy ; 

All  these  he  wielded  to  command  assent : 

But  where  he  wished  to  win,  so  well  unbent, 

That  kindness  cancell’d  fear  in  those  who  heard, 

And  others’  gifts  show’d  mean  beside  his  word. 

When  echo’d  to  the  heart  as  from  his  own 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone : 

But  such  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood, 

He  cared  not  what  he  soften’d,  but  subdued  : 

The  evil  passions  of  his  youth  had  made 
Him  value  less  who  loved  — than  what  obey'd. 

XVII. 

Around  him  mustering  ranged  his  ready  guard. 
Before  him  Juan  stands — “ Are  all  prepared  ? ” 

“ They  are — nay  more  — embark’d  : the  latest  boat 

Waits  but  my  chief " 

u My  sword,  and  my  capote.” 
Soon  firmly  girded  on,  and  lightly  slung. 

His  belt  and  cloak  were  o’er  his  shoulders  flung : 

M Call  Pedro  here  ! " He  comes  — and  Conrad  beads. 
With  all  the  courtesy  he  deign'd  his  friends ; 

“ Receive  these  tablets,  and  peruse  with  care, 

Words  of  high  trust  and  truth  are  graven  there ; 
Double  the  guard,  and  when  Ansclino's  bark 
Arrives,  let  him  alike  these  orders  mark : 

In  three  days  (serve  the  breeze)  the  sun  shall  shine 
On  our  return  — till  then  all  peace  be  thine  ! ” 

This  said,  his  brother  Pirate’s  hand  he  wrung. 

Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprung. 
Flash'd  the  dipt  oars,  and  sparkling  with  the  stroke, 
Around  the  waves'  phosphoric  s brightness  broke  ; 
They  gain  the  vessel  — on  the  deck  he  stands,  — 
Shrieks  the  shrill  whistle  — ply  the  busy  hands  — 

He  marks  how  well  the  ship  her  helm  obeys. 

How  gallant  all  her  crew  — and  deigns  to  praise. 

His  eyes  of  pride  to  young  Gonsalvo  turn  — 

Why  doth  he  start,  and  inly  seem  to  mourn  ? 

Alas  l those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  tower, 

And  live  a moment  o’er  the  parting  hour ; 

She  — his  Medora  — did  she  mark  the  prow  ? 

Ah  ! never  loved  he  half  so  much  as  now  ! 

But  much  must  yet  be  done  ere  dawn  of  day  — 
Again  he  mans  himself  and  turns  away  ; 

Down  to  the  cabin  witii  Gonsalvo  bends. 

And  there  unfolds  his  plan  — his  means — and  ends; 
Before  them  burns  the  lamp,  and  spreads  the  chart, 
And  all  that  speaks  and  aids  the  naval  art ; 

They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  debate ; 

To  anxious  eyes  what  hour  is  ever  late  ? 

Meantime,  the  steady  breeze  serenely  blew, 

And  fast  and  falcon-like  the  vessel  flew ; 

* By  night,  particularly  In  a warm  latitude,  every  stroke  of 
the  oar,  every  motion  01  the  boat  or  ship,  it  followed  by  a 
slight  flash  like  sheet  lightning  from  the  water. 
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Pass’d  the  high  headlands  of  each  clustering  isle. 

To  gain  their  port — long  — long  ere  morning  smile 
And  soon  the  night-glass  through  the  narrow  bay 
Discovers  where  the  Pacha’s  galleys  lay. 

Count  they  each  sail  — and  mark  how  there  supine 
The  lights  In  vain  o’er  heedless  Moslem  shine. 
Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad’s  prow  pass’d  by. 

And  anchor’d  where  his  ambush  meant  to  lie ; 
Screen’d  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape, 

That  rears  on  high  its  rude  fantastic  shape. 

Then  rose  his  band  to  duty  — not  from  sleep  — 
Equipp'd  for  deeds  alike  on  land  or  deep ; 

While  lean’d  their  leader  o’er  the  fretting  flood. 
And  calmly  talk’d  — and  yet  he  talk'd  of  blood  ! 


Cljr  Comir. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


“ Couosccste  i dubiosl  desirl  ?”  — Dante. 

I. 

In  Coron’s  bay  floats  many  a galley  light, 

Through  Coron’s  lattices  the  lamps  are  bright. 

For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a feast  to-night : 

A feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come, 

When  he  shall  drag  the  fetter’d  Rovers  home ; 

This  hath  he  sworn  by  Alla  and  his  sword. 

And  faithful  to  his  firman  and  his  word, 

His  summon’d  prows  collect  along  the  coast. 

And  great  the  gathering  crews,  and  loud  the  boast ; 
Already  shared  the  captives  and  the  prize. 

Though  far  the  distant  foe  they  thus  despise  ; 

’Tis  but  to  sail  — no  doubt  to-morrow’s  Sun 
Will  see  the  Pirates  bound  — their  haven  won  ! 
Meantime  the  watch  may  slumber,  if  they  will, 

Nor  only  wake  to  war,  but  dreaming  kill. 

Though  all,  who  can,  disperse  on  shore  and  seek 
To  flesh  their  glowing  valour  on  the  Greek ; 

How  well  such  deed  becomes  the  turban’d  brave  — 
To  bare  the  sabre’s  edge  before  a slave  ! 

Infest  his  dwelling  — but  forbear  to  slay. 

Their  arms  are  strong,  yet  merciful  to-day. 

And  do  not  deign  to  smite  because  they  may  ! 

Unless  some  gay  caprice  suggests  the  blow, 

To  keep  in  practice  for  the  coming  foe. 

Revel  and  rout  the  evening  hours  beguile. 

And  they  who  wish  to  wear  a head  must  smile ; 

For  Moslem  mouths  produce  their  choicest  cheer, 
And  hoard  their  curses,  till  the  coast  is  clear. 

IL 

High  in  his  hall  reclines  the  turban’d  Seyd  ; 

Around  — the  bearded  chiefs  he  came  to  lead. 
Removed  the  banquet,  and  the  last  pilaff — 
Forbidden  draughts,  ’tis  said,  he  dared  to  quaff, 

1 Coffee.  * “ Chibouque,"  pipe.  3 Dancing  girl*. 

4 It  baa  been  observed,  that  Conrad's  entering  disguised  as 
a spy  is  out  of  nature.  Perhaps  so.  I find  something  not 
unlike  it  in  history ; — **  Anxious  to  explore  with  his  own  eves 
the  state  of  the  Vandals,  Majorian  ventured,  alter  disguising 
the  colour  of  his  hair,  to  visit  Carthage  In  the  character  of  Ids 


' Though  to  the  rent  the  sober  berry’s  juice 1 
The  slaves  bear  round  for  rigid  Moslems’  use ; 
j The  long  chibouque’s  4 dissolving  cloud  supply. 

While  dance  the  Almas 3 to  wild  minstrelsy. 

The  rising  mom  will  view  the  chiefs  embark 
But  waves  are  somewhat  treacherous  in  the  dark : 

And  revellers  may  more  securely  sleep 
On  silken  couch  than  o’er  the  rugged  deep : 

Feast  there  who  can  — nor  combat  till  they  roust, 

And  less  to  conquest  than  to  Korans  trust : 

And  yet  the  numbers  crowded  In  his  host 
Might  warrant  more  than  even  the  Pacha’s  boast 

in. 

With  cautious  reverence  from  the  outer  gate 
Slow  stalks  the  slave,  whose  office  there  to  wait. 

Bows  his  bent  head  — his  hand  salutes  the  floor. 

Ere  yet  hU  tongue  the  trusted  tidings  bore  t 
“ A captive  Denise,  from  the  pirate's  nest 
Escaped,  Is  here  — himself  would  tell  the  rest”  4 
He  took  the  sign  from  Scyd's  assenting  eye. 

And  led  the  holy  man  In  silence  nfgh. 

His  arms  were  folded  on  his  dark-green  vest 
His  step  was  feeble,  and  his  look  deprest ; 

Yet  worn  he  seem’d  of  hardship  more  than  years. 

And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  from  fears. 
Vow’d  to  his  God  — his  sable  locks  he  wore. 

And  these  his  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o’er : 

Around  his  form  his  loose  long  robe  was  thrown. 

And  wrapt  a breast  bestow’d  on  heaven  alone ; 
Submissive,  yet  with  self-possession  mann’d. 

He  calmly  met  the  curious  eyes  that  scann’d ; 

And  question  of  his  coming  fain  would  seek. 

Before  the  Pacha’s  will  allow’d  to  speak. 

IV. 

j “ Whence  com'st  thou,  Den  ise  ? ” 

“ From  the  outlaw’s  den, 

I A fugitive  — " 

“ Th)  capture  where  and  when  ? ” 

“ From  Scalanovo’s  port  to  Scio’a  Isle, 
f The  Saick  was  bound ; but  Alla  did  not  smile 
Upon  our  course  — the  Moslem  merchant’s  gains 
Tiie  Rovers  won ; our  limbs  have  worn  their  chains, 

I had  no  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast, 

Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  I lost ; 

At  length  a fisher’s  humble  boat  by  night 
Afforded  hope,  and  offer’d  chance  of  flight ; 

I seized  the  hour,  and  find  my  safety  here  — 

With  thee  — most  mighty  Pacha ! who  can  fear  ? " 

“ How  speed  the  outlaws  ? stand  they  well  prepared. 
Their  plunder’d  wealth,  and  robber’s  rock,  to  guard  ? 
Dream  they  of  this  our  preparation,  doom’d 
I To  view  with  Are  their  scorpion  nest  consumed  ? " 

“ Pacha ! the  fetter’d  captive's  mourning  eye. 

That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  can  play  the  spy ; 

I only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar, 

I Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  me  from  the  shore ; 
I only  mark’d  the  glorious  sun  and  sky. 

Too  bright  — too  blue  — for  my  captivity ; 

own  ambassador ; and  Genseric  was  afterwards  mortified  by 
the  discovery,  that  he  had  entertained  and  dismissed  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans.  Such  an  anecdote  may  be  rejected  u 
an  ifnprohahle  fiction  ; but  it  is  a fiction  which  would  not  have 
I wen  imagined  unless  in  the  life  of  a hero."  — Sec  Gibbon  > 
Decline  and  Fall,  voL  vL  p.  ISO. 
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I And  frit  — that  all  which  Freedom’s  bosom  cheers, 

I I Most  break  my  chain  before  it  dried  my  tears. 

1 Thismay’st  thou  judge,  at  least,  from  my  escape, 

! They  little  deem  of  aught  in  peril’s  shape  ; 

Else  vainly  had  I pray’d  or  sought  the  chance 
That  leads  me  here  — if  eyed  with  vigilance  : 

The  careless  guard  that  did  not  sec  rne  fly 
May  watch  as  idly  when  thy  power  is  nigh. 

Pacha ! — my  limbs  are  faint  — and  nature  craves 
I Food  for  my  hunger,  rest  from  tossing  waves : 
j Permit  my  absence  — peace  be  with  thee  ! Peace 
Vith  all  around  ! — now  grant  repose  — release.  ” 

I * Stay,  Denis*  : I have  more  to  question  — stay, 

I do  command  thee  — sit  — dost  hear  ? — obey  ! 

More  I must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shall  bring ; 
Thou  shalt  not  pine  where  all  are  banqueting  : 
j The  supper  done  — prepare  thee  to  reply, 
i Clearly  and  full  — I love  not  mystery.  ” 

J T were  vain  to  guess  what  shook  the  piou9  man, 

Who  look’d  not  lovingly  on  that  Divan  ; 

Xor  shov'd  high  relish  for  the  banquet  prest. 

And  less  respect  for  every  fellow  guest, 
i T was  but  a moment’s  peevish  hectic  pass’d 
Abng  his  cheek,  and  tranquillized  as  fast : 

| He  ate  him  down  in  silence,  and  his  look 
Rtfuaed  the  calmness  which  before  forsook : 

! "ft*  fast  was  usher’d  in  — but  sumptuous  fare 
He  ‘hunn’d  as  if  some  poison  mingled  there. 

one  so  long  condemn’d  to  toil  and  fast, 

Methinks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  repast. 

I “ What  ails  thee,  Dervisc  ? eat — dost  thou  suppose 
This  fast  a Christian’s  ? or  my  friends  thy  foes  ? 

tot  thou  shun  the  salt  ? that  sacred  pledge, 
^h,  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabre's  edge, 

Mik«  et’n  contending  tribes  in  peace  unite, 

Aad  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the  sight  3” 

j “ $»lt  va<Giu  dainties  — and  my  food  is  still 

I Toe  humblest  root,  my  drink  the  simplest  rill ; 

I I Aad  my  stern  vow  and  order’s  1 * laws  oppose 

| To  break  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or  foes ; 

. j J;  ^ *«m  strange  — if  there  be  aught  to  dread, 
That  peril  rests  upon  my  single  head  ; 

|j  fa  thy  sway  — nay  more  — thy  Sultan’s  throne, 

I I I t*t*  nor  bread  nor  banquet  — save  alone ; 

I1  Infringed  our  order’s  rule,  the  Prophet’s  rage 
To  Mecca’s  dome  might  bar  my  pilgrimage.” 

I " Well  — as  thou  wilt  — ascetic  as  thou  art  — 
question  answer  ; then  in  peace  depart, 
many  ? — Ha  ! it  cannot  sure  be  day  ? 

I % star  — what  sun  is  bursting  on  the  bay  ? 

; • -bines  a lake  of  fire  ! — away  — away  ! 

I Ho : treachery  ! my  guards  ! ray  scimitar  ! 

Tne  galleys  feed  the  flames  — and  I afar  ! 

•learned  Dervise  I — these  thy  tidings  — thou 
^ane  villain  spy  — seize  — cleave  him  — slay  him 
nows’* 

^ I P rose  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light, 

| Her  fr«  his  change  of  form  appall’d  the  sight : 

I t'p  rose  that  Dervise  — not  in  saintly  garb, 

Hut  like  a warrior  bounding  on  his  barb. 
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Dash'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away  — 
Shone  his  mail’d  breast,  and  flash’d  his  sabre's  ray  1 
His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume, 

More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow’s  sabler  gloom. 
Glared  on  the  Moslems’  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite, 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight. 

The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below ; 

The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell  — 

For  swords  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell  — 
Flung  o’er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell ! 
Distracted,  to  and  fro,  the  flying  slaves 
Behold  but  bloody  shore  and  fiery’  waves ; 

Nought  heeded  they  the  Pacha’s  angry  cry. 

They  seize  that  Dervise  ! — seize  on  Zatanai ! * 

He  saw  their  terror  — check'd  the  first  despair 
That  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there. 

Since  far  too  early  and  too  well  obey’d, 

The  flame  was  kindled  ere  the  signal  made ; 

He  saw  their  terror  — from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle  — brief  the  blast  — but  shrilly  blew ; 

’Tls  answer’d— “ Well  ye  speed,  my  gallant  crew 
Why  did  I doubt  their  quickness  of  career  ? 

And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here  ?” 

Sweeps  his  long  arm  — that  sabre’s  whirling  sway 
Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay  ; 

Completes  his  fbry  what  their  fear  begun, 

And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 

The  cloven  turbans  o’er  the  chamber  spread, 

And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  Its  head : 

Even  Seyd,  convulsed,  o’crwhelm’d,  with  rage,  sur- 
prise, 

Retreats  before  him,  though  he  still  defies. 

No  craven  he  — and  yet  he  dreads  the  blow. 

So  much  Confusion  magnifies  his  foe  ! 

His  blazing  g:illcys  still  distract  his  sight. 

He  tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the  fight ; 3 
For  now  the  pirates  pass'd  the  Haram  gate, 

And  burst  within  — and  it  were  death  to  wait ; 
Where  wild  Amazement  shrieking  — kneeling  — 
throws 

The  sword  aside  — in  vain  — the  blood  o'erflows  ! 
The  Corsairs  pouring,  haste  to  where  within 
Invited  Conrad’s  bugle,  and  the  din 
Of  groaning  victims,  and  wild  cries  for  life. 
Proclaim’d  how  well  he  did  the  work  of  strife. 

They  shout  to  find  him  grim  and  lonely  there, 

A glutted  tiger  mangling  in  his  lair  ! 

But  short  their  greeting  — shorter  his  reply  — 

M ’Tis  well  — but  Seyd  escapes  — and  he  must  die  — 
Much  hath  been  done  — but  more  remains  to  do  — 
Their  galleys  blaze  — why  not  their  city  too  ?” 

V. 

Quick  at  the  word  they  seized  him  each  a torch. 

And  fire  the  dome  from  minaret  to  porch. 

A stern  delight  was  fix’d  in  Conrad’s  eye, 

But  sudden  sunk  — for  on  his  ear  the  cry 
Of  women  struck,  and  like  a deadly  knell 
Knock'd  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle's  yell. 

“ Oh  ! burst  the  Hanun  — wrong  not  on  your  lives 
One  female  form  — remember  — ice  have  wives. 

On  them  such  outrage  Vengeance  will  repay  ; 

Man  is  our  foe,  and  such ’t  is  ours  to  slay  : 

But  still  we  spared  — must  spare  the  weaker  prey. 


1 The  Derrite*  are  in  colleges,  and  of  different  orders,  as 

* - Zatanai,"  Satan. 

A common  and  not  very  novel  effect  of  Mussulman  anger. 


See  Prince  Eugene’*  Memoir*,  page  24.  “ The  Scratkier 
received  a wound  in  the  thigh ; he  plucked  up  hit  beard  try 
I he  roots,  because  he  wu  obliged  to  quit  the  field." 
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Oh  ! I forgot  — but  Heaven  will  not  forgive 
If  at  my  word  the  helpless  cease  to  live  ; 

Follow  who  will  — I go  — we  yet  have  time 
Our  souls  to  lighten  of  at  least  a crime." 

He  climbs  the  crackling  stair  — he  bursts  the  door. 
Nor  feels  his  feet  glow  scorching  with  the  floor ; 

His  breath  choked  gasping  with  the  volumed  smoke, 
But  still  from  room  to  room  his  way  he  broke. 

They  search — they  find  — they  save  : with  lusty  arms 
Each  bears  a prize  of  unregarded  charms  ; 

Calm  their  loud  fears ; sustain  their  sinking  frames 
With  all  the  care  defenceless  beauty  claims  : 

So  well  could  Conrad  tame  their  fiercest  mood. 

And  check  the  very  hands  with  gore  imbrued. 

But  who  is  she  ? whom  Conrad’s  arms  convey 
From  reeking  pile  and  combat’s  wreck  away  — 

Who  but  the  love  of  him  he  dooms  to  bleed  ; 

The  Haram  queen  — but  still  the  slave  oi  Seyd  : 

VI. 

Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gulnare,  * 

Few  words  to  re-assure  the  trembling  fair ; 

For  In  that  pause  compassion  snatch’d  from  war. 

The  foe  before  retiring,  fast  and  far, 

With  wonder  saw  their  footsteps  unpursued, 

First  slowlier  fled  — then  rallied  — then  withstood. 
This  Scyd  perceives,  then  first  perceives  how  few, 
Compared  with  his,  the  Corsair’s  roving  crew, 

And  blushes  o’er  his  error,  as  he  eyes 
The  ruin  wrought  by  panic  and  surprise. 

Alla  il  Alla ! Vengeance  swells  the  cry  — 

Shame  mounts  to  rage  that  must  atone  or  die  ! 

And  flame  for  flame  and  blood  for  blood  must  tell. 
The  tide  of  triumph  ebbs  that  flow’d  too  well  — 
When  wrath  returns  to  renovated  strife, 

And  those  who  fought  for  conquest  strike  for  life. 

Conrad  beheld  the  danger  — he  beheld 

His  followers  faint  by  freshening  foes  repcll’d  : 

“ One  effort  — one  — to  break  the  circling  host ! ” 
They  form  — unite  — charge  — waver  — all  is  lost ! 
Within  a narrower  ring  compress’d,  beset, 

Hopeless,  not  heartless,  strive  and  struggle  yet  — 

Ah  ! now  they  fight  in  firmest  file  no  more, 

Hemm'd  in  — cut  off — cleft  down  — and  trampled 
o’er; 

But  each  strikes  singly,  silently,  and  home, 

And  sinks  outwearied  rather  than  o’ercome. 

His  last  faint  quittance  rendering  with  his  breath, 
Till  the  blade  glimmers  In  the  grasp  of  death  ! 

VII. 

But  first,  ere  came  the  rallying  host  to  blows. 

And  rank  to  rank,  and  hand  to  hand  oppose, 

Gulnare  and  all  her  Haram  handmaids  freed. 

Safe  in  the  dome  of  one  who  held  their  creed, 

By  Conrad’s  mandate  safely  were  bestow’d, 

And  dried  those  tears  for  life  and  fame  that  flow’d  : 
And  when  that  dark-eyed  lady,  young  Gulnare, 
Recall’d  those  thoughts  late  wandering  in  despair, 
Much  did  she  marvel  o’er  the  courtesy 
That  smooth'd  his  accents  ; soften’d  in  his  eye  : 
’Twas  strange  — that  robber  thus  with  gore  bedew’d 
Seem’d  gentler  then  than  Seyd  in  fondest  mood. 

The  Pacha  woo’d  as  if  he  deem’d  the  slave 
Must  seem  delighted  with  the  heart  he  gave  ; 

i Gulnare,  a female  name ; It  mcasu,  literally,  the  flower  of 
the  pomegranate. 


The  Corsair  vow’d  protection,  soothed  affright. 

As  if  his  homage  were  a woman’s  right. 

“ The  wish  is  wrong  — nay,  worse  for  female  — vain: 
Yet  much  I long  to  view  that  chief  again ; 

If  but  to  thank  for,  what  my  fear  forgot, 

The  life  — my  loving  lord  remember’d  not  I" 

vin. 

And  him  she  saw,  where  thickest  carnage  spread. 

But  gather'd  breathing  from  the  happier  dead ; 

Far  from  his  band,  and  battling  with  a host 
That  deem  right  dearly  won  the  field  he  lost. 

Fell’d  — bleeding  — baffled  of  the  death  he  sought. 

And  snatch’d  to  expiate  all  the  tils  he  wrought ; 
Preserved  to  linger  and  to  live  in  vain. 

While  Vengeance  ponder’d  o’er  new  plans  of  pain. 

And  stanch’d  the  blood  she  saves  to  shed  again  — 

But  drop  for  drop,  for  Seyd’s  ungiutted  eye 
Would  doom  him  ever  dying  — ne’er  to  die  ! 

Can  this  be  he  ? triumphant  late  she  saw. 

When  his  red  hand’s  wild  gesture  waved,  a law  ! 

’TIs  he  indeed  — disarm’d  but  undeprest. 

His  sole  regret  the  life  he  still  possest ; 

His  wounds  too  slight,  though  taken  with  that  will. 
Which  would  have  kiss'd  the  hand  that  then  could 
kill. 

Oh  were  there  none,  of  all  the  many  given. 

To  send  his  soul  — he  scarcely  ask’d  to  heaven  ? 

Must  he  alone  of  all  retain  his  breath. 

Who  more  than  all  had  striven  and  struck  for  death  ? 
He  deeply  felt  — what  mortal  hearts  must  feel. 

When  thus  reversed  on  faithless  fortune’s  wheel. 

For  crimes  committed,  and  the  victor’s  threat 
Of  lingering  tortures  to  repay  the  debt  — 

He  deeply,  darkly  felt ; but  evil  pride 
That  led  to  perpetrate  — now  serves  to  hide. 

Still  In  his  stem  and  self-collected  mien 
A conqueror’s  more  than  captive’s  air  is  seen. 

Though  faint  with  wasting  toll  and  stiffening  wound,  i 
But  few  that  saw  — so  calmly  gazed  around  : 

Though  the  far  shouting  of  the  distant  crowd, 

Their  tremors  o’er,  rose  insolently  loud. 

The  better  warriors  who  beheld  him  near. 

Insulted  not  the  foe  who  taught  them  fear ; 

And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led. 

In  silence  eyed  him  with  a secret  dread. 

IX 

The  Leech  was  sent  — but  not  in  mercy  — there. 

To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could  bear ; 

He  found  enough  to  load  with  heaviest  chain. 

And  promise  feeling  for  the  wrench  of  pain ; 
To-morrow  — yea  — to-morrow’s  evening  sun 
Will  sinking  see  impalement’s  pangs  begun. 

And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  morn 
Behold  how  well  or  ill  those  pangs  are  borne. 

Of  torments  this  the  longest  and  the  worst. 

Which  adds  all  other  agony  to  thirst. 

That  day  by  day  death  still  forbears  to  slake. 

While  famish'd  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 

“ Oh  ! water  — water ! ’’ — smiling  Hate  denies 
The  victim’s  prayer  — for  if  he  drinks  he  dies. 

This  was  his  doom: — the  Leech,  the  guard  were 
gone, 

And  left  proud  Conrad  fetter’d  and  alone. 
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T were  vain  to  paint  to  what  his  Ceding*  grew  — 
j It  eren  were  doubtful  if  their  victim  knew. 

There  is  a war,  a chaos  of  the  mind, 

When  all  its  elements  convulsed  — combined  — - 
| Lie  dark  and  Jarring  with  perturbed  force, 

And  gnashing  with  impenitent  Remorse — 

That  juggling  fiend  — who  never  spake  before  — 

But  cries  M I warn’d  thee ! " when  the  deed  Is  o’er. 
Vain  voice ! the  spirit  burning  but  unbent. 

May  writhe  — rebel  — the  weak  alone  repent ! 

Eren  In  that  lonely  hour  when  most  it  feels, 

And,  to  itself,  all  — all  that  self  reveals. 

No  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 
| That  leaves  the  rest  as  once  unseen,  unsought ; 

But  the  wild  prospect  when  the  soul  reviews. 

All  rushing  through  their  thousand  avenues. 
Ambition’s  dreams  expiring,  love’s  regret. 

Endanger’d  glory,  life  itself  beset ; 

The  joy  untasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 
'Gainst  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fate ; 
The  hopeless  past,  the  hasting  future  driven 
Too  quickly  on  to  guess  of  hell  or  heaven  ; 

Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  remember’d  not 
& keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne’er  forgot ; 

Things  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time. 

Bat  now  to  stern  reflection  each  a crime ; 

The  withering  sense  of  evil  unreveal’d. 

Sot  cankering  less  because  the  more  conceal'd  — 

All,  in  a word,  from  which  all  eyes  must  start. 

Toil  opening  sepulchre  — the  naked  heart 
with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake. 

To  snatch  the  mirror  from  the  soul  — and  break. 

Ay  — Pride  can  veil,  and  Courage  brave  it  all, — 

Ail  — all  — before  — beyond  — the  deadliest  fall. 

Each  hath  some  fear,  and  he  who  least  betrays. 

Toe  only  hypocrite  deserving  praise : 

Xc<  the  loud  recreant  wretch  who  boasts  and  flies ; 
But  he  who  looks  on  death — and  silent  dies. 

So  rtre I’d  by  pondering  o'er  his  far  career, 

H*  half-way  meats  him  should  he  menace  near  ! 

XL 

In  the  high  chamber  of  bis  highest  tower 
Conrad,  fetter’d  in  the  Pacha’s  power. 

Hii  palace  perish’d  in  the  flame  — this  fort 
Contain’d  at  once  his  captive  and  his  court 
Not  much  could  Conrad  of  his  sentence  blame, 

Hii  foe.  If  vanquish'd,  had  but  shared  the  same : — 

Alone  he  sate  — in  solitude  had  scann’d 

His  guilty  bosom,  but  that  breast  he  mann'd : 

One  thought  alone  he  could  not — dared  not  meet — 
“ Oh,  how  these  tidings  will  Medora  greet  ? ** 

Then  — only  then  — his  clanking  hands  he  raised, 
•And  strain’d  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  he  gazed  ; 
But  soon  he  found  — or  feign’d  — or  dream 'd  relief, 
And  smiled  in  self-derision  of  his  grief, 

“ And  now  come  torture  when  it  will  — or  may, 

More  need  of  rest  to  nerve  me  for  the  day  ! ” 

This  aid,  with  languor  to  his  mat  he  crept, 

And,  whatsoe’er  his  vision*,  quickly  slept, 

Twa*  hanlly  midnight  when  that  fray  begun, 
j Tor  Conrad's  plans  matured,  at  once  were  done : 

And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  time, 

*he  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 

One  hour  beheld  him  since  the  tide  he  stemrad  — 
Disguised  — discover’d  — conquering  — ta’en  — con- 
demn’d — 


A chief  on  land  — an  outlaw  on  the  deep  — 

Destroying  — saving  — prison’d  — and  asleep  t 

XII. 

He  slept  in  calmest  seeming  — for  his  breath 
Was  hush’d  so  deep  — Ah  ! happy  if  In  death  ! 

He  slept  — Who  o’er  his  placid  slumber  bends  ? 

His  foes  are  gone  — and  here  he  hath  no  friends ; 

Is  it  some  seraph  scut  to  grant  him  grace  ? 

No,  ’tis  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  lace  ! 

| Its  white  arm  raised  a lamp  — yet  gently  hid. 

Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain, 

1 And  once  unclosed  — but  once  may  close  again. 

That  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  check  so  fair, 

. And  auburn  waves  of  gemm’d  and  braided  hair ; 

1 With  shape  of  fairy  lightness  — naked  foot, 

! That  shines  like  snow,  and  falls  on  earth  as  mute  — 
Through  guards  and  dunnest  night  how  came  It  there  ? j 
| Ah  ! rather  ask  what  will  not  woman  dare  ? 

Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Gulnare ! 

She  could  not  sleep  — and  while  the  Pacha’s  rest 
In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate-guest. 

She  left  his  side  — his  signet-ring  she  bore. 

Which  oft  In  sport  adorn’d  her  hand  before  — 

And  with  it,  scarcely  question’d,  won  her  way 
Through  drowsy  guards  that  must  that  sign  obey. 

Worn  out  with  toil,  and  tired  with  changing  blow*, 
Their  eyes  had  envied  Conrad  his  repose ; 

And  chill  and  nodding  at  the  turret  door. 

They  stretch  their  listless  limbs,  and  watch  no  more  ; 
Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail  the  slgnct-rlng, 

Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  bring. 

• XIJJ. 

She  gazed  In  wonder,  u Can  he  calmly  sleep, 

Millie  other  eyes  his  fall  or  ravage  weep  ? 

And  mine  in  restlessness  are  wandering  here  — 

What  suddeu  spell  hath  made  this  man  so  dear  ? 

True  — ’tis  to  him  my  life,  and  more,  I owe. 

And  roc  and  mine  he  spared  from  worse  than  woe  : 

'Tis  late  to  think — but  soft — his  slumber  breaks — 
How  heavily  he  sighs  ! — he  starts  — awakes ! ** 

He  raised  his  head  — and  dazzled  with  the  light. 

His  eye  seem’d  dubious  If  it  saw  aright : 
lie  moved  his  hand  — the  grating  of  his  chain 
Too  harshly  told  him  that  he  lived  again. 

“ What  is  that  form  ? if  not  a shape  of  air, 

Mcthinks,  ray  jailor's  face  shows  wond'rous  fair  I ” 

“ Pirate  ! thou  know'st  me  not  — but  I am  one. 
Grateful  for  deeds  thou  hast  too  rarely  done  ; 

Look  on  me  — and  remember  her,  thy  hand 
Snatch’d  from  the  flames,  and  thy  more  fearful  band. 

I come  through  darkness — and  I scarce  know  why — l 
Yet  not  to  hurt  — I would  not  see  thee  die.” 

“ If  so,  kind  lady  ! thine  the  only  eye 
That  would  not  here  in  that  gay  hope  delight : 

Theirs  is  the  chance — and  let  them  use  their  right. 
But  still  I thank  tlieir  courtesy  or  thine. 

That  would  confess  me  at  so  fair  a shrine  ! M 

Strange  though  it  seem  — yet  with  extremest  grief 
In  link’*!  a mirth  — it  doth  not  bring  relief — 

That  playfulness  of  Sorrow  ne'er  beguiles. 

And  smiles  in  bitterness  — but  still  it  smiles ; 
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And  sometimes  with  the  wisest  and  the  best, 

TUI  even  the  scaffold  1 echoes  with  their  jest ! 

Yet  not  the  joy  to  which  it  seems  akin  — 

It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that  within. 

Whate’er  it  was  that  flash’d  on  Conrad,  now 
A laughing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow : 

And  these  his  accents  had  a sound  of  mirth, 

As  If  the  last  he  could  enjoy  on  earth ; 

Yet  ’gainst  his  nature — for  through  that  short  life. 
Few  thoughts  had  he  to  spare  from  gloom  and  strife. 

XIV. 

“ Corsair ! thy  doom  is  named  — but  I have  power 
To  soothe  the  Pacha  in  his  weaker  hour. 

Thee  would  I spare— nay  more — would  save  thee  now, 
But  this — time — hope — nor  even  thy  strength  allow; 
But  all  I can,  I will : at  least,  delay 
The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a day. 

More  now  were  ruin  — even  thyself  were  loth 
The  vain  attempt  should  bring  but  doom  to  both." 

“ Yes !— loth  indeed : — my  soul  is  nerved  to  all. 

Or  fall’n  too  low  to  fear  a further  fall : 

Tempt  uot  thyself  with  peril— me  with  hope 
Of  flight  from  foes  with  whom  I could  not  cope : 
Unfit  to  vanquish  — shall  I meanly  fly, 

The  one  of  all  my  band  that  would  not  die  ? 

Yet  there  Is  one  to  whom  my  memory  clings 
Till  to  these  eyes  her  own  wUd  softness  springs. 

My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I trod  [God ! 

Were  these  — my  bark  — my  sword  — my  love  — my 
The  la9t  I left  In  youth  — he  leaves  me  now  — 

And  Man  but  works  his  wiU  to  lay  me  low. 

I have  no  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  prayer 
Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair ; 

It  is  enough  — I breath^—  and  I can  bear. 

My  sword  is  shaken  from  the  worthless  hand 
That  might  have  better  kept  so  true  a brand ; 

My  bark  Is  sunk  or  captive — but  my  love — 

For  her  In  sooth  my  voice  would  mount  above  : 

Oh  ! she  is  all  that  still  to  earth  can  bind  — 

And  this  will  break  a heart  so  more  than  kind, 

And  blight  a form  — till  thine  appear’d,  Gulnare  ! • 
Mine  eye  ne’er  ask'd  if  others  were  as  fair.” 

“ Thou  lov’st  another  then  ? — but  what  to  me 
Is  this  — ’tis  nothing — nothing  e’er  can  be  : 

But  yet — thou  lov’st — and  — Oh  I I envy  those 
Whose  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose. 

Who  never  feel  the  void  — the  wandering  thought 
That  sighs  o’er  visions  — such  as  mine  hath  wrought.  ’’ 

“ Lady  — methought  thy  love  was  his,  for  whom 
This  arm  redeem’d  thee  from  a fiery  tomb.” 


Oh  ! hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  sustain. 

And  struggle  not  to  feel  averse  in  vain ; 

But  harder  still  the  heart’s  recoil  to  bear. 

And  hide  from  one  — perhaps  another  there. 

He  takes  the  hand  I give  not — nor  withhold  — 

Its  pulse  nor  check’d  — nor  quicken’d — calmly  cold: 
And  when  resign'd,  it  drops  a lifeless  weight 
From  one  I never  loved  enough  to  hate. 

No  warmth  these  lips  return  by  his  imprest. 

And  chill'd  remembrance  shudders  o’er  the  rest. 

Yes — had  I ever  proved  that  passion’s  seal. 

The  change  to  hatred  were  at  least  to  feel : 

But  still  — he  goes  unmourn'd — returns  unsought — 
And  oft  when  present  — absent  from  my  thought. 

Or  when  reflection  comes — and  come  it  must  — 

I fear  that  henceforth  ’twill  but  bring  disgust ; 

I am  his  slave  — but,  in  despite  of  pride, 

’T  were  worse  than  bondage  to  become  his  bride. 

Oh  ! that  this  dotage  of  his  breast  would  cease  : 

Or  seek  another  and  give  mine  release. 

But  yesterday — I could  have  said,  to  peace  ! 

Ye*  — if  unwonted  fondness  now  I feign, 

Kcraember — captive  I ’tis  to  break  thy  chain  ; 

Repay  the  life  that  to  thy  hand  I owe ; 

To  give  thee  back  to  all  endear’d  below. 

Who  share  such  love  as  I can  never  know. 

Farewell  — morn  breaks  — and  I must  now  away  : 

'T  will  cost  me  dear  — but  dread  no  death  to-day  l ” 


She  press’d  his  fetter’d  fingers  to  her  heart, 

And  bow’d  her  head,  and  turn’d  her  to  depart. 

And  noiseless  as  a lovely  dream  is  gone. 

And  was  she  here  ? and  is  he  now  alone  ? 

What  gem  hath  dropp’d  and  sparkles  o'er  his  chain? 
The  tear  most  sacTed,  shed  for  others’  pain. 

That  starts  at  once  — bright  — pure  — from  Pity’s 
mine, 

Already  polish’d  by  the  hand  divine  ! 

Oh ! too  convincing  — dangerously  dear  — 

In  woman’s  eye  the  unanswerable  tear ! 

That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield. 

To  save,  subdue  — at  once  her  spear  and  shield : 
Avoid  it — Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs, 

Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hers  ! 

What  lost  a world,  and  bade  a hero  fly  ? 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra’s  eye. 

Yet  be  the  soft  tri'unvir’s  fault  forgiven  ; 

By  this  — how  many  lose  not  earth  — but  heaven ! 
Consign  their  souls  to  man’s  eternal  foe. 

And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton’s  woe  ! 


“ My  love  stem  Seyd’s ! Oh — No — No— not  my  love—  . 
Yet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once  strove 
To  meet  his  passion  — but  it  would  not  be. 

I felt  — I feel  — love  dwells  with — with  the  free. 

I am  a slave,  a favour'd  slave  at  best. 

To  share  his  splendour,  and  seem  very  blest ! 

Oft  must  my  soul  the  question  undergo. 

Of — * Dost  thou  love  ? ’ and  burn  to  answer,  * No ! ’ 

1 In  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  Instance,  on  the  scaffold,  and 
Anne  Bolern,  In  the  Tower,  when,  grasping  her  neck,  she 
remarked,  that  it  “ was  too  slender  to  trouble  the  headsman 
much."  During  one  part  of  the  French  Revolution,  It  became 


’Tis  morn  — and  o'er  his  alter'd  features  play 
The  beams  — without  the  hope  of  yesterday. 

\frhat  shall  he  be  ere  night  ? perchance  a thing. 

O’er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wing. 

By  his  closed  eye  unheeded  and  unfelt ; 

While  sets  that  sun,  and  dews  of  evening  melt. 

Chill — wet — and  misty  round  each  stiffen’d  limb. 
Refreshing  earth  — reviving  all  but  him  ! 

a fashion  to  leave  some  “ mot  " as  a legacy ; and  the  quantity 
of  facetious  last  words  spoken  during  that  period  would  form 
a melancholy  jest-book  of  a considerable  si  sc. 
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"Com*  vetll  — an  cor  non  m'abbandona."  — Dante. 

I. 

Slow  rinks,  more  lovely  ere  hU  race  be  run,  * 

Along  Morea’s  hills  the  setting  sun ; 

Sot,  as  in  Northern  climes,  obscurely  bright. 

Bat  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ! 

O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws. 

Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 

On  old  Afina's  rock,  and  Idra's  isle, 

The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile  ; 

O'er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine. 

Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 

Descending  fast  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconqucr'd  Salami s J 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 

And  tendorest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 

Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven  ; 

TID,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 

Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast, 

Vben  — Athens ! here  thy  Wisest  look’d  his  last. 

How  watch’d  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray. 

That  dosed  their  murder'd  sage’s  * latest  day  : 

Sot  yet  — not  yet  — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill  — 

The  precious  hour  of  parting  Ungers  stiU  ; 

But  sad  his  light  to  agonising  eyes. 

Ami  dark  the  mountain's  once  deUghtful  dyes : 

Gloom  o’er  the  lovely  land  he  seem’d  to  pour, 

The  land,  where  Phoebus  never  frown’d  before  ; 

But  ere  be  sank  below  Citharon’s  bead, 

The  cup  of  woe  was  quaff’d  — the  spirit  fled ; 

The  soul  of  him  who  scorn’d  to  fear  or  fly  — 

Who  lived  and  died,  os  none  can  Uve  or  die  ! 

But  k>  J from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain, 

The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign.  * 

So  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm, 

Hides  her  fair  face,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form  ; 

▼ith  comice  glimmering  as  the  moon-beams  play,  1 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 

And,  bright  around  with  quivering  beams  beset. 

Her  emblem  sparkles  o’er  the  minaret : 

The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide 
Where  meek  Cephlsus  pours  his  scanty  tide. 

The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 

The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,  « 

* The  opening  lines,  a*  far  as  section  Ki.,  hare,  perhaps,  little 
baitoeM  here,  and  were  annexed  to  an  unpublished  ^though 
printed)  noen> ; bat  they  were  written  on  the  spot,  in  the 
spring  of  1811,  and  — I scarce  know  why  — the  reader  must 
ercoie  tbeir  appearance  here  — if  he  can.  [See  post,  “ Curse  i 
o(  Minerva.  "3 

1 Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a short  time  before  sunset  | 
'the  hour  of  execution),  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his 
disciples  to  wait  Ull  the  sun  went  down. 

* The  twilight  in  Greece  Is  much  shorter  than  in  our  own 
wuntry : the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  in  summer  of 
•barter  duration. 

* Tb*  kiosk  is  a Turkish  summer-house : the  palm  is 
•fthout  the  present  wails  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the  temple 

I l 


And,  dun  and  sombre  ’mid  the  holy  calm. 

Near  Theseus’  fane  yon  solitary  palm. 

All  tinged  with  varied  hues  arrest  the  eye  — 

And  dull  were  his  that  pass’d  them  heedless  by. 

Again  the  zEgean,  heard  no  more  afar. 

Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war ; 

Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 

Mix’d  with  the  shades  of  many  a distant  isle, 

That  frown  — where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile.  * 

I L 

Not  now  my  theme — why  turn  my  thoughts  to  thee? 
Oh  ! who  can  look  along  thy  native  sea. 

Nor  dwell  upon  thy  name,  whate’er  the  tale, 

So  much  Its  magic  must  o’er  all  prevail  ? 

Who  that  beheld  that  Sun  upon  tht«  set. 

Fair  Athens ! could  thine  evening  face  forget  ? 

Not  he  — whose  heart  nor  time  nor  distance  frees, 
Spell-bound  within  the  clustering  Cyclades  ! 

Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  his  strain, 

His  Corsair’s  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain  — 
Would  that  with  freedom  it  were  thine  again  ! 

III. 

The  Sun  hath  sunk  — and,  darker  than  the  night, 
inks  with  its  beam  upon  the  beacon  height 

- ledora’s  heart  — the  third  day ’s  come  and  gone* — 
With  it  he  comes  not  — sends  not  — faithless  one  I 
The  wind  was  fair  though  light ; and  storms  were 
Last  eve  Anselmo’s  bark  return’d,  and  yet  [none, 
lib  only  tidings  that  they  had  not  met ! 

Though  wild,  as  now,  far  different  were  the  tale 
Had  Conrad  waited  for  that  single  sail. 

The  night-breeze  freshens  — she  that  day  had  pass’d 
In  watching  all  that  Hope  proclaim’d  a mast ; 

Sadly  she  sate  — on  high  — Impatience  bore 
At  last  her  footsteps  to  the  midnight  shore, 

And  there  she  wander’d,  heedless  of  the  spray 
That  dash’d  her  garments  oft,  and  warn’d  away  : 

She  saw  not  — felt  not  this  — nor  dared  depart. 

Nor  deem'd  it  cold  — her  chill  was  at  her  heart ; 

Till  grew  such  certainty  from  that  suspense  — 

His  very  sight  had  shock'd  from  life  or  sense! 

It  came  at  last  — a sad  and  shatter'd  boat. 

Whose  inmates  first  beheld  whom  first  they  sought ; 
Some  bleeding — all  most  wretched  — these  the  few — 
Scarce  knew  they  how  escaped  — thit  all  they  knew. 
In  silence,  darkling,  each  appear’d  to  wait 
His  fellow’s  mournful  guess  at  Conrad's  fate  : 
Something  they  would  have  said  ; but  seem'd  to  fear 
To  trust  their  accents  to  Medora’s  car. 

She  saw  at  once,  yet  sunk  not  — trembled  not  — 
Beneath  that  grief,  that  loneliness  of  lot, 

of  Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall  intervene#. 

— CYphi* u»'  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and  Ilissus  has  no  stream 
at  alL 

4 [Of  the  brilliant  ikies  and  variegated  landscapes  of  Greece 
every  one  has  formed  to  himself  a general  notion,  from  having 
contemplated  them  through  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  some 
prose  narration  ; but,  in  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  every  image  Is 
distinct  and  glowing,  as  if  it  were  illuminated  by  its  native 
sunshine  ; and,  in  the  figures  which  people  the  landscape,  we 
behold  not  only  the  general  form  and  costume,  but  the 
countenance,  and  the  attitude,  and  the  play  of  features  and  of 
gesture  accompanying,  and  indicating,  the  sudden  impulses  of 
momentary  feelings.  The  magic  of  colouring  by  which  this 
is  effected  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  evidence  of  Lord 
Byron's  talent.  — Ceorgk  Elus  3 
H 3 
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Within  that  raeek  fair  form,  were  feelings  high. 

That  deem’d  not  till  they  found  their  energy. 

While  yet  was  Hope  — they  soften'd — flutter’d  — 
wept  — 

All  lost  — that  softness  died  not  — but  it  slept ; 

And  o’er  Its  slumber  rose  that  Strength  which  said, 
**  With  nothing  left  to  love  — there ’s  nought  to 
dread.  ’* 

’T  is  more  than  nature’s ; like  the  burning  might 
Delirium  gathers  from  the  fever’s  height 

“ Silent  you  stand  — nor  would  I hear  you  tell 
What  — speak  not  — breathe  not  — for  I know  ft 
Yet  would  I ask  — almost  my  lip  denies  [well  — 
The  — quick  your  answer  — tell  me  where  he  lies. " 


While  baffled,  weaken’d  by  this  fatal  fray  — 

Watch’d  — follow'd  — he  were  then  an  easier  prey  ; 
But  once  cut  off  — the  remnant  of  his  band 
Embark  their  wealth,  and  seek  a safer  strand.  ” 

“ Gulnare  ! — if  for  each  drop  of  blood  a gem 
Were  offer’d  rich  as  Stamboul’s  diadem  ; 

If  for  each  hair  of  his  a massy  mine 
Of  virgin  ore  should  supplicating  shine ; 

If  all  our  Arab  tales  divulge  or  dream 

Of  wealth  were  here  — that  gold  should  not  redeem  ! 

It  had  not  now  redeem’d  a single  hour. 

But  that  I know  him  fetter’d,  in  my  power ; 

And,  thirsting  for  revenge,  I ponder  still 
On  pangs  that  longest  rack,  and  latest  kilL” 


•*  Lady  f wo  know  not  — scarce  with  life  wc  fled  • 
Bat  here  is  one  denies  that  he  is  dead : 

He  saw  him  bound  ; and  bleeding  — but  alive.” 

She  heard  no  further  — 'twas  in  vain  to  strive  — 

So  throbb'd  each  vein  — each  thought  — till  then 
withstood; 

Her  own  dark  soul  — these  words  at  once  subdued  . 
She  totters  — falls  — and  senseless  had  the  wave 
Perchance  but  snatch'd  her  from  another  grave  ; 

But  that  with  hands  though  rude,  yet  weeping  eyes, 
They  yield  such  aid  as  Pity's  haste  supplies  : 

Dash  o’er  her  deathlike  cheek  the  ocean  dew. 

Raise  — fan  — sustain  — till  life  returns  anew  ; 
Awake  her  handmaids,  with  the  matrons  leave 
That  fainting  form  o’er  which  they  gaze  and  grieve ; 
Then  seek  Anselmo’s  cavern,  to  report 
The  talc  too  tedious  — when  the  triumph  short 

IV. 

In  that  wild  council  words  wax’d  warm  and  strange, 
With  thoughts  of  ransom,  rescue,  and  revenge ; 

All,  save  repose  or  flight : still  lingering  there 
Breathed  Conrad’s  spirit,  and  forbade  despair ; 
Wbate'er  his  fate  — the  breasts  he  form’d  and  led 
Will  save  him  living,  or  appea<e  him  dead. 

Woe  to  his  foes  ! there  yet  survive  a few, 

Whose  deeds  are  daring,  as  their  hearts  are  true. 

V. 

Within  the  Haram’s  secret  chamber  sate  • 

Stem  Seyd,  still  pondering  o’er  his  Captive’s  fate ; 

His  thoughts  on  love  and  hate  alternate  dwell, 

Now  with  Gulnare,  and  now  in  Conrad’s  cell ; 

Here  at  his  feet  the  lovely  slave  reclined 
Surveys  his  brow  — would  soothe  his  gloom  of  mind; 
While  many  an  anxious  glance  her  large  dark  eye 
Sends  in  Its  idle  search  for  sympathy. 

His  only  bends  in  seeming  o’er  his  beads, 1 
But  inly  views  his  victim  as  he  bleeds. 

M Pacha  ! the  day  is  thine  ; and  on  thy  crest 
Siti  Triumph  — Conrad  taken  — fall’n  the  rest  I 
His  doom  is  fix’d  — he  dies  : and  well  his  fate 
Was  earn’d  — yet  much  too  worthless  for  thy  hate  • 

M (.‘thinks  a short  release,  for  ransom  told 
With  all  his  treasure,  not  unwisely  sold  ; 

Report  speaks  largely  of  his  pirate-hoard  — 

Would  that  of  this  my  Pacha  were  the  lord ! 

* [The  whole  of  this  section  was  added  in  the  court*  ol 
printing.] 


u Nay,  Seyd ! — I seek  not  to  restrain  thy  rage. 

Too  justly  moved  for  mercy  to  assuage  ; 

My  thoughts  were  only  to  secure  for  thee 
His  riches  — thus  released,  he  were  not  free  : 
Disabled,  shorn  of  half  his  might  and  band, 

His  capture  could  but  wait  thy  first  command.” 

“ His  capture  could  / — and  shall  I then  resign 
One  day  to  him  — the  wretch  already  mine  ? 

Release  my  foe  1 — at  whose  remonstrance  ? — thine  I 
Fair  suitor ! — to  thy  virtuous  gratitude, 

That  thus  repays  this  Giaour’s  relenting  mood. 

Which  thee  and  thine  alone  of  all  could  spare. 

No  doubt  — regardless  if  the  prize  were  fair. 

My  thanks  and  praise  alike  are  due — now  hear  I 
I have  a counsel  for  thy  gentler  ear : 

I do  mistrust  thee,  woman  ! and  each  word 
Uf  thine  stamps  truth  on  all  Suspicion  heard. 

Borne  in  his  arms  through  fire  from  yon  Serai 

Say,  wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly  ? 

Thou  need’st  not  answer  — thy  confession  speaks. 
Already  reddening  on  thy  guilty  cheeks  ; 

Then,  lovely  dame,  bethink  thee  ! and  beware  : 

’Tis  not  his  life  alone  may  claim  such  care  ! 

Another  word  and  — nay  — I need  no  more. 
Accursed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 

Thee  from  the  flames,  which  better  far — but  no 

I then  had  mourn’d  thee  with  a lover’s  woe  — 

Now ’t  is  thy  lord  that  warns  — deceitful  thing ! 
Know’st  thou  that  I can  clip  thy  wanton  wing  ? 

In  words  alone  I am  not  wont  to  chafe : 

Look  to  thyself  — nor  deem  thy  falsehood  safe  1 ” 

He  rose  — and  slowly,  sternly  thence  withdrew, 

Ruge  in  his  eye  and  threats  in  his  adieu : 

Ah  ! little  reck’d  that  chief  of  womanhood  — 

Which  frowns  ne’er  quell’d,  nor  menaces  subdued  ; 
And  little  deem’d  he  what  thy  heart,  Gulnare  ! 

When  soft  could  feel,  and  when  incensed  could  dare. 
His  doubts  appear’d  to  wrong  — nor  yet  she  knew 

How  deep  the  root  from  whence  compassion  grew 

She  was  a slave  — from  such  may  captives  claim 
A fellow-feeling,  differing  but  in  name ; 

Still  half  unconscious  — heedless  of  his  wrath. 

Again  she  ventured  on  the  dangerous  path. 

Again  his  rage  rcpell'd  — until  arose 

That  strife  of  thought,  the  source  of  woman’s  woes  ! 

5 The  romboloio,  or  Mahometan  rosary ; the  beads  are  In 
number  i.incty-nine. 
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VI. 

Meanwhile — Ions  anxious — weary — still— the  same 
Roll'd  day  and  night  — his  soul  could  terror  tame  — 
This  fearful  interval  of  doubt  and  dread, 

When  every  hour  might  doom  him  worse  than  dead. 

When  every  step  that  echo’d  by  the  gate 

Might  entering  lead  where  axe  and  stake  await ; 

When  every  voice  that  grated  on  his  ear 
Might  be  the  last  that  he  could  ever  hear ; 

Could  terror  tame — that  spirit  stem  and  high 
Had  proved  unwilling  as  unfit  to  die ; 

Twas  worn  — perhaps  decay’d  — yet  silent  bore 
That  conflict,  deadlier  far  than  all  before : 

The  beat  of  fight,  the  hurry  of  the  gale, 

Leave  scarce  one  thought  inert  enough  to  quail ; 

But  bound  and  fix’d  In  fetter'd  solitude. 

To  pine,  the  prey  of  every  changing  mood  ; 

To  pie  on  thine  own  heart ; and  meditate 
irrevocable  faults,  and  coming  fate  — 

Too  late  the  last  to  shun  — the  first  to  mend  — 

To  count  the  hours  that  struggle  to  thine  end, 

With  not  a friend  to  animate,  and  tell 
To  other  ears  that  death  became  thee  well ; 

Around  thee  foes  to  forge  the  ready  lie, 

And  Wot  life’s  latest  scene  with  calumny ; 

Before  thee  tortures,  which  the  soul  can  dare, 
let  doubts  how  well  the  shrinking  flesh  may  bear; 

Bu:  deeply  feels  a single  cry  would  shame, 

To  valour’s  praise  thy  List  and  dearest  claim ; 

The  life  thou  leav’st  below,  denied  above 
By  kind  monopolists  of  heavenly  love ; 

And  more  than  doubtful  paradise — thy  heaven 
Of  earthly  hope  — thy  loved  one  from  thee  riven. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  outlaw  must  sustain, 

And  govern  pangs  sun>a3sinS  mortal  pain  : 

And  those  sustain'd  he  — boots  it  well  or  ill  ? 

Since  not  to  sink  beneath,  is  something  still  l 

VII. 

Toe  first  day  pass’d  — he  saw  not  her — Gulnarc  — 

The  second third  — and  still  she  came  not  there  ; 

But  what  her  words  avouch'd,  her  charms  had  done. 
Or  else  he  had  not  seen  another  sun. 

The  fourth  day  roll’d  along,  and  with  the  night 
I Came  Harm  and  darkness  in  their  mingling  might. 

Oh ! bow  he  listen’d  to  the  rushing  deep. 

That  ne'er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  deep ; 

And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent. 

Boused  by  the  roar  of  his  own  element ! 

Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  winged  wave, 

Aad  loved  its  roughness  for  the  speed  it  gave ; 

And  now  its  dashing  echo'd  on  his  ear, 

A long  known  voice  — alas  i too  vainly  near  I 
Loud  sung  the  wind  above ; and,  doubly  loud. 

Shook  o’er  his  turret  cell  the  thunder-cloud  ; 

And  flash'd  the  lightning  by  the  latticed  bar. 

To  him  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star : 

Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dragg'd  his  chain ; 
And  hoped  that  peril  might  not  prove  in  vain. 

I * [“By  the  way  — 1 have  a charge  against  you.  As  the 
I (ftat  Mr.  Dennis  roared  out  on  a similar  occasion.  * By  G— d, 
» mm  thunder  l ’ — so  do  1 exclaim,  * Thit  is  nttf  light** 
B1o£ ! ' f allude  to  a speerii  of  Ivan’s,  in  the  scene  with  re. 
trowna  and  the  Empress,  where  the  thought,  and  almost 
expression  are  similar  to  Conrad’s  in  the  third  canto  of  the 
' Corsair.'  1,  however,  do  not  say  this  to  accuse  you,  but  to 
I except  myself  from  suspicion  ; as  there  Is  a priority  of  six 
mouths’  public*!  ion.  on  my  part,  between  the  appearance  of 
that  cou.f  -sition  and  of  your  tragedies." — Lord  Byron  to 


He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pray’d 
One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made  : 1 
His  steel  and  impious  prayer  attract  alike  — 

The  storm  roll’d  onward,  and  disdain'd  to  strike ; 

Its  peal  wax’d  fainter  — ceased  — he  felt  aloue, 

As  if  some  faithless  friend  had  spum’d  his  groan ! 

vm. 

The  midnight  pass’d  — and  to  the  massy  door 
A light  step  came  — it  paused  — it  moved  once  more ; 
Slow  turns  the  grating  bolt  and  sullen  key : 

TIs  as  his  heart  foreboded  — that  fiiir  she ! 

VVhate'er  her  sins,  to  him  a guardian  saint. 

And  beauteous  still  as  hermit's  hope  can  paint ; 

Yet  changed  since  last  within  that  cell  she  came. 
More  pale  her  cheek,  more  tremulous  her  frame  : 

On  him  she  cast  her  dark  and  hurried  eye, 

Which  spoke  before  her  accents  — 44  Thou  must  die  1 
Yes,  thou  must  die — there  is  but  one  resource, 

The  last  — the  worst  — if  torture  were  not  worse.” 

“ Lady  ! I look  to  none — my  lips  proclaim 
What  last  proclaim’d  they — Conrad  still  the  same : 
Why  shouldst  thou  seek  an  outlaw's  life  to  spare, 

And  change  the  sentence  I deserve  to  bear  ? 

Well  have  I earn'd — nor  here  alone  — the  meed 
Of  Seyd’s  revenge,  by  many  a lawless  deed.” 

44  Why  should  I seek  ? because  — Oh  ! didst  thou  not 
Redeem  my  life  from  worse  than  slavery’s  lot  ? 

Why  should  I seek  ? — hath  misery  made  thee  blind 
To  the  fond  workings  of  a woman's  mind  ? 

And  must  I say  ? alia  it  my  heart  rebel 
With  all  that  woman  feels,  but  should  not  tell  — 
Because  — despite  thy  crimes  — that  heart  is  moved  : 
It  fear’d  thee  — thank'd  thee — pitied — madden’d  — 
loved. 

Reply  not,  tell  not  now  thy  tale  again, 

Thou  lov’st  another — and  I love  in  vain  : 

Though  fond  as  mine  her  bosom,  form  more  fair, 

I rush  through  peril  which  she  would  not  dare. 

If  that  thy  heart  to  hers  were  truly  dear. 

Were  I thine  own  — thou  wort  not  lonely  here : 

An  outlaw's  spouse  — and  leave  her  lord  to  roam  ! 
What  hath  such  gentle  dame  to  do  with  home  ? 

But  speak  not  now — o'er  thine  and  o’er  my  head 
Hangs  the  keen  sabre  by  a single  thread ; 

If  thou  hast  courage  still,  and  wouldst  be  free, 
Receive  this  poniard  — rise — and  follow  me  !” 

44  Ay — in  my  chains  1 my  steps  will  gently  tread. 
With  these  adornments,  o’er  each  slumbering  head  ! 
Thou  hast  forgot  — Is  this  a garb  for  flight  ? 

Or  is  that  instrument  more  fit  for  fight  ? ” 

44  Misdoubting  Corsair ! I have  gain’d  the  guard, 

Ripe  for  revolt,  and  greedy  for  reward. 

A single  word  of  mine  removes  that  chain  : 

Without  some  aid  how  here  could  I remain  ? 

Mr.  Sotbeby,  Srpt.  25.  IBIS.  — The  following  arc  the  line*  in 
Mr.  Sotheby's  tragedy  : — 

— 44  And  I have  leapt 

In  transport  from  my  flinty  couch,  to  welcome 
The  thunder  a*  it  bunt  upon  my  roof  •, 

And  ln-i-ko:i'd  to  the  lightning,  a*  it  flash’d 
And  sparkled  on  these  fetters.” 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Byron’s  precaution,  the  coincidence  In 
question  was  cited  against  him,  some  years  after,  in  a perio- 
dical journal.  3 
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Well,  since  wc  met,  hath  sped  my  busy  time, 

If  in  aught  evil,  for  thy  sake  the  crime  : 

The  crime  — *t  is  none  to  punish  those  of  Seyd. 

That  hated  tyrant,  Conrad  — he  must  bleed  ! 

I see  thee  shudder — but  my  soul  is  changed  — 
Wrong'd,  spurn’d,  reviled  — and  it  shall  be  avenged— 
Accused  of  what  till  now  my  heart  disdain’d  — 

Too  faithful,  though  to  bitter  bondage  chain'd. 

Yes,  smile !— but  he  had  little  cause  to  sneer, 

I was  not  treacherous  then  — nor  thou  too  dear : 

But  he  has  said  it — and  the  jealous  well, 

Those  tyrants,  teasing,  tempting  to  rebel. 

Deserve  the  fate  their  fretting  lips  foretell. 

1 never  loved — he  bought  me — somewhat  high  — 
Since  with  me  came  a heart  he  could  not  buy. 

1 was  a slave  unmurmuring ; he  hath  said. 

But  for  his  rescue  I with  thee  had  fled. 

Twas  false  thou  know’st — but  let  such  augurs  rue, 
Their  words  are  omens  insult  renders  true. 

Nor  was  thy  respite  grunted  to  my  prayer ; 

This  fleeting  grace  was  only  to  prepare 
New  torments  for  thy  life,  and  my  despair. 

Mine  too  he  threatens  ; but  his  dotage  still 
Would  fain  reserve  me  for  his  lordly  will: 

When  wearier  of  these  fleyting  charms  and  me, 

There  yawns  the  sack — and  yonder  rolls  the  sea  1 
What,  am  I then  a toy  for  dotard's  play, 

To  wear  but  till  the  gilding  frets  away  ? 

I saw  thee  — loved  thee — owe  thee  all  — would  save, 
If  but  to  show  how  grateful  is  a slave. 

But  had  he  not  thus  menaced  fame  and  life, 

(And  well  he  keeps  his  oaths  pronounced  in  strife,) 

I still  had  saved  thee  — but  the  Pacha  spared. 

Now  I am  all  thine  own  — for  all  prepared  : 

Thou  lov’st  me  not — nor  know’st — or  but  the  worst. 
Alas  ! this  love — that  hatred  are  the  first  — 

Oh ! couldst  thou  prove  my  truth,  thou  wouldst  not 
start,  I 

Nor  fear  the  fire  that  lights  an  Eastern  heart ; 

’T  is  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety  — now 
It  points  within  the  port  a Mainote  prow  : 

But  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must  lead. 

There  sleeps — he  must  not  wake — the  oppressor  Seyd : *’ 

" Gulnare  — Gulnare  — I never  felt  till  now 
My  abject  fortune,  wither’d  fame  so  low  : 

Seyd  is  mine  enemy : had  swept  my  band 
From  earth  with  ruthless  but  with  open  band. 

And  therefore  came  1,  in  my  bark  of  war,  ‘ 

To  smite  the  uniter  with  the  scimitar ; 

Such  is  my  weapon  — not  the  secret  knife  — 

Who  spares  a woman's  seeks  not  slumber's  life. 

Thine  saved  I gladly,  Lady  — not  for  this; 

Let  me  not  deem  that  mercy  shown  amirs. 

Now  fare  thee  well  — more  peace  be  with  thy  breast ! 
Night  wears  apace  — my  last  of  earthly  rest ! " 

“ Rest ! rest ! by  sunrise  must  thy  sinews  shake, 

And  thy  limbs  writhe  around  the  ready  stake. 

I heard  the  order— saw  — I will  not  see  — 

If  thou  wilt  perish,  I will  fall  with  thee. 

My  life — my  love  — my  hatred  — all  below 
Are  on  this  cast  — Corsair  ! 't  is  but  a blow  ! 

Without  it  flight  were  idle  — how  evade 
His  sure  pursuit  ? my  wrongs  too  unrepald, 

My  youth  disgraced — the  long,  long  wasted  years, 

One  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  future  fears ; 
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But  since  the  dagger  suits  thee  less  than  brand, 

I ’ll  try  the  firmness  of  a female  hand. 

The  guards  are  gain’d — one  moment  all  were  o’er — 
Corsair  I we  meet  in  safety  or  no  more ; 

If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  cloud 
Will  hover  o'er  thy  scaffold,  and  my  shroud.” 

IX. 

She  turn’d,  and  vanish'd  ere  he  could  reply, 

But  his  glance  followed  far  with  eager  eye  ; 

And  gathering,  as  he  could,  the  links  that  bound 
His  form,  to  curl  their  length,  and  curb  their  sound. 
Since  bar  and  bolt  no  more  his  steps  preclude. 

He,  fast  as  fetter’d  limbs  allow,  pursue*!. 

'T  was  dark  and  winding,  and  he  knew  not  where 
That  iussagc  led ; nor  lamp  nor  guard  was  there  ; 

He  sees  a dusky  glimmering  — shall  he  seek 
Or  shun  that  ray  so  indistinct  and  weak  ? 

Chance  guides  his  steps  — a freshness  seems  to  bear 
Full  on  his  brow,  as  if  from  morning  air — 

He  reach’d  an  open  gallery — on  his  eye 
Gleam'd  the  last  star  of  night,  the  clearing  sky  : 

Yet  scarcely  heeded  these  — another  light 
From  a lone  chamber  struck  upon  his  sight. 

Towards  it  he  moved  ; a scarcely  closing  door 
Reveal’d  the  ray  within,  but  nothing  more. 

With  hasty  step  a figure  outward  pass'd,  [last: 

Then  paused  — and  turn’d — and  paused — 't  is  she  at 
No  poniard  in  that  hand  — nor  sign  of  ill  — 

“ Thanks  to  that  softening  heart — she  could  not  kill  1 " 
Again  he  look'd,  the  wildness  of  her  eye 
Starts  from  the  day  abrupt  and  fearfully. 

She  stopp’d  — threw  back  her  dark  far-floating  hair. 
That  nearly  veil’d  her  face  and  bosom  fair. 

As  if  she  late  had  bent  her  leaning  head 
Above  some  object  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 

They  meet  — upon  her  brow  — unknown  — forgot  — 
Her  hurrying  hand  had  left  — ’twas  but  a spot  — 

Its  hue  was  all  he  saw,  and  scarce  withstood  — 

Oh  ! slight  but  certain  pledge  of  crime  — ’tis  blood  ! 

X 

He  had  seen  battle  — he  had  brooded  lone 
O’er  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  foreshown  ; 
He  had  been  tempted  — chastened  — and  the  chain 
Yet  on  his  arms  might  ever  there  remain  ; 

But  ne’er  from  strife  — captivity  — remorse  — 

From  all  his  feelings  in  their  inmost  force  — 

So  thrill'd  — so  shudder'd  every  creeping  vein. 

As  now  they  froze  before  that  purple  stain. 

That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  streak. 

Had  banish’d  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek  1 
Blood  be  had  slew’d  — could  view  unmoved — Ynt 
then 

It  flow'd  in  combat,  or  was  shed  by  men  I 


“ ‘T  is  done  — he  nearly  waked  — but  it  Is  done. 
Corsair ! he  perish’d  — thou  art  dearly  won. 

All  words  would  now  be  vain  — away  — away  ! 
Our  bark  is  tossing  — ’tis  already  day. 

The  few  gain’d  over,  now  are  wholly  mine. 

And  these  thy  yet  surviving  band  shall  join ; 
Anon  my  voice  shall  vindicate  my  hand, 

When  once  our  sail  forsakes  this  hated  strand." 
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XII. 

She  clapp'd  her  hands — and  through  the  gallery  pour, 
Equipp'd  for  flight,  her  vassals — Greek  and  Moor ; 

, Silent  but  quick  they  stoop,  his  chains  unbind  ; 

Once  more  his  limbs  are  free  as  mountain  wind  ! 

1 But  on  his  heavy  heart  such  sadness  sate, 

As  if  they  there  tramferr’d  that  iron  weight 
' No  words  are  utter’d  — at  her  sign,  a door 
{ 1 Reteals  the  secret  passage  to  the  shore : 

| The  city  lies  behind  — they  speed,  they  reach 
■ The  glad  waves  dancing  on  the  yellow  beach  ; 

1 And  Conrad  following,  at  her  beck,  obey’d, 

1 Sof  cared  he  now  if  rescued  or  betray’d ; 

Resistance  were  as  useless  as  If  Seyd 
1 Trt  lived  to  view  the  doom  his  ire  decreed. 

XIIL 

Embark'd,  the  sail  unfurl’d,  the  light  breeze  blew — 
How  much  had  Conrad’s  memory  to  review  ! 

Sunk  he  in  contemplation,  till  the  cape 
Where  last  he  anchor'd  rear’d  its  giant  shape. 

Ah.’— since  that  fatal  night,  though  brief  the  time. 
Had  swept  an  age  of  terror,  grief,  and  crime. 

As  its  far  shadow  frown’d  above  the  mast, 

He  veil'd  his  face,  and  sorrow’d  as  he  pass'd ; 

Hr  thought  of  all  — Gonsalvo  and  his  band. 

His  fleeting  triumph  and  his  failing  hand  ; 

He  thought  on  her  afar,  his  lonely  bride : 

He  turn'd  and  saw  — Gulnare,  the  homicide ! 

XIV. 

watch’d  his  features  till  she  could  not  bear 
Taeir  freezing  aspect  and  averted  air. 

And  that  strange  fierceness  foreign  to  her  eye, 

M quench’d  in  tears  too  late  to  shed  or  dry. 

She  knelt  beside  him  and  his  hand  she  press’d, 

“ Thou  may’st  forgive  though  Allah's  self  detest ; 

Bat  for  that  deed  of  darkness  what  wert  thou  ? 
Reproach  me — but  not  yet  — Oh  ! spare  me  note  ! 

I am  not  what  I seem  — this  fearful  night 
brain  bewilder’d  — do  not  madden  quite ! 
if  I had  never  loved  — though  less  my  guilt, 

Thouhadst  not  lived  to — hate  me  — If  thou  wilt." 

| XV. 

She  wrongs  his  thoughts,  they  more  himself  upbraid 
Than  her,  though  undesign'd,  the  wretch  he  nude ; 
But  speechless  all,  deep,  dark,  and  unexprest. 

They  bleed  within  that  silent  cell — his  breast. 

1 still  onward,  fair  the  breeze,  nor  rough  the  surge, 

1 The  blue  waves  sport  around  the  stern  they  urge ; 

Far  on  the  horizon's  verge  appears  a speck, 

A spot— a mast — a sail — an  armed  deck  ! 

Their  little  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry. 

And  ampler  canvas  woos  the  wind  from  high ; 

bears  her  down  majestically  near, 

$**4  on  her  prow,  and  terror  in  her  tier ; 

A flash  is  seen  — the  ball  beyond  their  l»w 
1 Bcora*  harmless,  hissing  to  the  deep  below. 

{ P nwe  keen  Conrad  from  his  silent  trance, 

A long,  long  absent  gladness  in  his  glance ; 

TU  mine  — my  blood-red  flag  ! again  — again  — 

I am  not  all  deserted  on  the  main ! ” 

They  own  the  signal,  answer  to  the  hail, 

Hoist  out  the  boat  at  once,  and  slacken  sail. 

“ Tis  Conrad  ! Conrad  !”  shouting  from  the  deck, 

1 Command  nor  duty  could  their  transport  check  ! 

• * C*  I bw  added  a section  for  Gulnare,  io  fill  up  the  pairt- 
40,1  dumb*  her  more  ceremoniously.  If  Mr.  Ciflord  or 

With  light  alacrity  and  gaze  of  pride, 

They  view  him  mount  once  more  his  vessel’s  side ; 

A smile  relaxing  in  each  rugged  face. 

Their  arms  can  scarce  forbear  a rough  embrace. 

He,  half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat. 

Returns  their  greeting  as  a chief  may  greet. 

Wrings  with  a cordial  grasp  Anselmo’s  hand. 

And  feels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  command  l 

XVI. 

These  greetings  o’er,  the  feelings  that  o’erflow, 

Yet  grieve  to  win  him  back  without  a blow ; 

They  sail’d  prepared  for  vengeance — had  they  known 
A woman’s  hand  secured  that  deed  her  own. 

She  were  their  queen  — less  scrupulous  are  they 
1 Than  haughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their  way. 

With  many  an  asking  smile,  and  wondering  stare, 
They  whisper  round,  and  gaze  uj>on  Gulnare ; 

And  her,  at  once  above  — beneath  her  sex. 

Whom  blood  appall’d  not,  their  regards  perplex. 

To  Conrad  turns  her  faint  imploring  eye. 

She  drops  her  veil,  and  stands  in  silence  by ; 

Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast. 

Which  — Conrad  safe — to  fate  resign’d  the  rest 
Though  worse  than  frenzy  could  that  bosom  fill, 
Extreme  in  love  or  hate,  in  good  or  ill. 

The  worst  of  crimes  had  left  her  woman  still ! 

XVII. 

This  Conrad  mark’d,  and  felt — ah  ! could  he  less?  > 

Hate  of  that  deed  — but  grief  for  her  distress ; 

What  she  has  done  no  tears  can  wash  away, 

And  Heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day  : 

But  — it  was  done : he  knew,  whate’er  her  guilt, 

For  him  that  poniard  smote,  that  blood  was  spilt ; 
And  he  was  free  ! — and  she  for  him  had  given 
Her  all  on  earth,  and  more  than  all  in  heaven  ! 

And  now  he  turn’d  him  to  that  dark-eyed  slave. 
Whose  brow  was  bow’d  beneath  the  glance  he  gave. 
Who  now  seem’d  changed  and  humbled,  faint  and 
meek, 

But  varying  oft  the  colour  of  her  cheek 
To  deeper  shades  of  paleness — all  its  red 
That  fearful  spot  which  stain’d  it  from  the  dead  ! 

He  took  that  hand  — it  trembled  — now  too  late 

So  soft  in  love — so  wildly  nerved  in  hate ; 

He  clapp’d  that  hand — it  trembled  — and  his  own 
Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  its  tone. 

“ Gulnare  ! ’’ — but  she  replied  not — “ dear  Gulnare ! " 
She  raised  her  eye — her  only  answer  there  — 

At  once  she  sought  and  sunk  In  his  embrace : 

If  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting-place, 

Ills  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortal  heart, 

But — good  or  ill  — it  bade  her  not  depart 
Perchance,  but  for  the  bodings  of  his  breast, 

His  latest  virtue  then  had  join’d  the  rest. 

Yet  even  Med  ora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  ask’d  from  form  so  fair  no  more  than  this, 

The  first  the  last  that  Frailty  stole  from  Faith 

To  lips  where  Love  had  lavish’d  all  his  breath, 

To  lips  — who*e  broken  sighs  such  fragrance  fling 
As  he  had  fann’d  them  freshly  with  his  wing ! ’ 

XVIII. 

They  gain  by  twilight’s  hour  their  lonely  isle. 

To  them  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile ; 

vmi  dislike.  11*  but  a sjmnee  ami  another  midnight.”— Lord 
Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  Jan.  11.  IBM.] 
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10*5  BYRON’S  WORKS.  canto  m 

The  haven  hums  with  many  a cheering  sound. 

The  beacons  blaie  their  wonted  stations  round, 

The  boats  are  darting  o’er  the  curly  bay. 

And  sportive  dolphins  bend  them  through  the  spray ; 
Even  the  hoarse  sea-bird’s  shrill,  discordant  shriek 
Greets  like  the  welcome  of  his  tuneless  beak  ! 

Beneath  each  lamp  that  through  its  lattice  gleams 
Their  fancy  paints  the  Mends  that  trim  the  beams. 
Oh  ! what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of  home. 

Like  Hope's  gay  glance  from  Ocean’s  troubled  foam  ? 

XIX. 

• The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  and  from  bower, 

And  ’midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora’s  tower : 

He  looks  In  vain — ’tis  strange — and  all  remark, 
Amid  so  many,  hers  alone  is  dark. 

’Tis  strange — of  yore  its  welcome  never  fail’d. 

Nor  now,  perchance,  extinguish’d,  only  veil'd. 

With  the  first  boat  descends  he  for  the  shore, 

And  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oar. 

Oh  ! for  a wing  beyond  the  falcon’s  flight. 

To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  height ! 

With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowers  gave. 

He  waits  not  — looks  not  — leaps  into  the  wave. 
Strives  through  the  surge,  bestrides  the  beach,  and  high 
Ascends  the  path  familiar  to  his  eye. 

He  reach'd  his  turret  door  — he  paused — no  sound 
Broke  from  within  ; and  all  was  night  around. 

He  knock’d,  and  loudly — footstep  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem’d  him  nigh  ; 

He  knock’d— but  faintly  — for  his  trembling  hand 
Refused  to  aid  his  heavy  heart’s  demand. 

The  portal  opens  — 'tis  a well-known  face  — 

But  not  the  form  he  panted  to  embrace. 

Its  lips  are  silent — twice  his  own  essay’d. 

And  fail'd  to  frame  the  question  they  delay'd ; 

He  snatch’d  the  lamp  — its  light  will  answer  all  — 

It  quits  his  grasp,  expiring  in  the  fall. 

He  would  not  wait  for  that  reviving  ray  — 

As  soon  could  he  have  linger'd  there  for  clay ; 

But,  glimmering  through  the  dusky  corridor. 

Another  chequers  o’er  the  shadow’d  floor ; 

His  steps  the  chamber  gain — his  eyes  behold 
All  that  his  heart  believed  not — yet  foretold  ! 

XX. 

He  turn'd  not — spoke  not — sunk  not — fix’d  his  look. 
And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lately  shook  : 

He  gazed — how  long  wc  gaze  despite  of  pain, 

And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  wc  gaze  in  vain  ! 

In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair, 

That  death  with  gentler  aspect  wither’d  there ; 

And  the  cold  flowers  » her  colder  hand  contain'd, 

In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  strain’d 
As  if  she  scarcely  fait,  but  feign'd  a sleep, 

And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep : 

The  loug  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of  snow, 

And  veil’d — thought  shrinks  from  all  that  lurk’d 
below  — 

Oh ! o’er  the  eye  Death  most  exerts  bis  might. 

And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light ; 

Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long  last  eclipse. 

But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lij*s — 

Yet,  yet  they  seem  as  they  forbore  to  smile. 

And  wish’d  repose  — but  only  for  a while ; 

1 In  the  Lerant  it  U the  custoifc  to  strew  flowers  on  the 
bodies  of  tho  dead,  and  tn  the  hauls  of  young  persons  to  place 
a nosegay. 

But  the  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  tress. 

Long  — fair — but  spread  in  utter  lifelessness. 

Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind, 

Escaped  the  baffled  wreath  that  strove  to  bind ; 

These — and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the  bier  — 

But  she  is  nothing — wherefore  is  he  here  ? 

XXL 

He  ask’d  no  question — all  were  answer’d  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  still  — marble  brow. 

It  was  enough — she  died — what  reck’d  it  how  ? 

The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years. 

The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest  fears, 

The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate, 

Was  reft  at  once — and  he  deserved  his  fate, 

But  did  not  feel  it  less ; — the  good  explore. 

For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never  soar : 

The  proud  — the  wayward — who  have  fix'd  below 
Their  joy,  and  find  this  earth  enough  for  woe. 

Lose  in  that  one  their  all — perchance  a mite — > 

But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight  ? ! ( 

Full  many  a stoic  eye  and  aspect  stem 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  hath-  little  left  to  learn ; 

And  many  a withering  thought  lies  hid,  not  lost. 

In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  them  most. 

XXII. 

By  those,  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  exprest 
The  Indistinctness  of  the  suffering  breast ; 

Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one. 

Which  seeks  from  all  the  refuge  found  in  none ; 

No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show. 

For  Truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  Woe. 

On  Conrad's  stricken  soul  exhaustion  prest, 

And  stupor  almost  lull’d  it  into  rest ; 

So  feeble  now  — his  mother's  softness  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  infant’s  wept : 

It  was  the  very  weakness  of  his  brain. 

Which  thus  confess’d  without  relieving  pain. 

None  saw  his  trickling  tears  — perchance,  if  seen. 

That  useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been : 

Nor  long  they  flow’d  — he  dried  them  to  depart. 

In  helpless — hopeless— brokenness  of  heart : 

The  sun  goes  forth — but  Conrad’s  day  is  dim  ; 

And  the  night  cometh — ne’er  to  pass  from  him. 

There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind. 

On  Griefs  vain  eye — the  blindest  of  the  blind  ! 

Which  may  not — dare  not  see  — but  turns  aside 
To  blackest  shade  — nor  will  endure  a guide  1 

XXIII. 

His  heart  was  form’d  for  softness — warp’d  to  wrong ; 4 
Betray’d  too  early,  and  beguiled  too  long ; 

Each  feeling  pure — as  falls  the  dropping  dew 
Within  the  grot ; like  that  had  harden’d  too ; 

Less  dear,  perchance,  its  earthly  trials  pass’d. 

But  sunk,  and  chill'd,  and  petrified  at  Lost. 

Yet  tempests  wear,  and  lightning  cleaves  the  rock, 

If  such  his  heart,  so  shatter'd  it  the  shock. 

There  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  rugged  brow. 

Though  dark  the  shade — it  shelter’d — saved  till  now. 

The  thunder  came — that  bolt  hath  blasted  both, 

The  Granite’s  firmness,  and  the  Lily’s  growth : 

The  gentle  plant  hath  left  no  leaf  to  tell 
Its  tale,  but  shrunk  and  wither’d  where  it  fell ; 

And  of  its  cold  protector,  blacken  round 
But  shiver’d  fragments  on  the  barren  ground  I 

* [These  sixteen  lines  are  not  in  the  original  MS.j 
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XXIV. 

Tis  mom — to  venture  on  his  lonely  hour 
Few  dare ; though  now  Anselmo  sought  his  tower. 

He  was  not  there— nor  seen  along  the  shore  ; 

F.re  night,  alarm’d,  their  isle  is  traversed  o’er : 

Another  mom — another  bids  them  seek. 

And  shout  his  name  till  echo  waxeth  weak  ; 

Mount— grotto — cavern— valley  search’d  in  vain. 
They  find  on  shore  a sea-boat’s  broken  chain : 

Their  hope  revives — they  follow  o’er  the  main. 

1 That  the  point  of  honour  which  is  represented  in  one 
feiUnce  of  Conrad’s  character  has  not  been  carried  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probability,  may  perhaps  be  In  tome  decree 
rairmed  by  tne  following  anecdote  of  a brother  buccaneer 
a the  rear  1814:  — “ Our  readers  have  all  seen  the  account 
of  tb*  enterprise  against  the  pirates  of  Barr  atari  a ; but  few, 
v*  belieie.  were  informed  of  the  situation,  history,  or  nature 
cf  tfcu  establishment.  For  the  information  of  such  as  were 
uawqtubted  with  it,  we  have  procured  from  a friend  the  foL 
to*»|  interesting  narrative  of  the  main  facts,  of  which  be 
personal  knowledge,  and  whirls  cannot  fail  to  interest 

of  our  readers Barrator  ia  is  a hay,  or  a narrow  arm 

cf  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; It  runs  through  a rich  but  very  Sat 
entjorr.  until  it  reaches  within  a mile  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
fcfrea  miles  below  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  bay  has 
ranches  almost  Innumerable,  in  which  persons  can  lie  con. 

from  the  severest  scrutiny.  It  communicates  with 
tlifw  lakes  which  lie  on  the  south-west  side,  and  these,  with 
tie  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
**,  where  there  Is  an  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  this 
ale  end  the  sea.  The  east  and  west  points  of  this  island 
•nt  fortified,  in  the  wear  1811,  by  a band  of  pirates,  under 
the  command  of  one  Slonsieur  La  Fitte.  A large  majority 
of  these  outlaws  are  of  that  class  of  the  population  of  the 
fate  of  Louisian*  who  lied  from  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo 
<tajg  the  troubles  there,  and  took  reftige  In  tbe  island  of 
Cubs;  and  when  the  last  war  between  France  and  Spain 
,-oaaaenced,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  that  Island  with 
the  short  notice  of  a few  days.  Without  ceremony,  they 
’tiered  the  United  States,  tho  most  of  them  the  state  of 
I«QUuaa,  with  all  the  negroes  they  had  possessed  In  Cuba, 
rbrr  were  notified  by  the  Governor  of  that  State  of  the  clause 
m the  constitution  which  forbad  the  importation  of  slaves ; 
N*.  U the  same  time,  received  the  assurance  of  the  Governor 
thtf  be  would  obtain,  if  possible,  the  approbation  of  the  Ge- 
*wr»l  Government  for  tneir  retaining  this  property.  — The 
of  Bar  rat  aria  is  situated  about  lat.  29  deg.  15  min.,  Ion. 
& 30  ; and  is  as  remarkable  for  its  health  as  for  the  superior 
«4e  and  shell  fish  with  which  Its  waters  abound.  The  chief 
of  tli»  horde,  like  Charles  de  Moor,  had  mixed  with  his  many 
dees  some  virtues.  In  the  year  1813,  this  party  had,  from  its 
t’ypitwif  and  boldness,  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Governor 
* Louisiana ; and  to  break  up  the  establishment,  he  thought 
Pt^per  to  strike  at  the  head.  He  therefore  offered  a reward 

'X#  dollars  for  the  head  of  Monsieur  La  Fitte,  who  was  well 
Isowu  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  from 
tl»  leuaediate  connection,  and  his  once  having  been  a fencing- 
in  that  city  of  great  reputation,  which  art  he  learnt  in 
Bjniuparte’s  army,  where  he  was  a captain.  The  reward 
*hkh  was  offered  by  the  Governor  for  the  head  of  la  Fitte 
■u  answered  by  the  offer  of  a reward  from  the  latter  of 
li/00  for  the  head  of  the  Governor.  Tbe  Governor  ordered 
r«t  s company  to  march  from  the  city  to  La  Fitte’*  island, 
“d  to  burn  and  destroy  all  the  propertv,  and  to  bring  to  the 
nty  of  New  Orleans  all  his  banditti.  This  company,  under 
fb*  command  of  a man  who  had  been  the  intimate  associate 
°f  this  bold  Captain,  approached  very  near  to  the  fortified 
<»hnd,  before  he  saw  a man.  or  heard  a sound,  until  he  heard 
■ vhistle.  not  unlike  a boatswain’s  call.  Then  it  was  he 
•'viad  himself  surrounded  by  armed  men  who  bad  emerged 
from  the  secret  avenue*  which  led  into  Bayou.  Here  it  was 
that  the  modern  Charles  dc  Moor  developed  his  few  noble 
***** ; for  to  this  man  who  had  come  to  destroy  his  life  and 
all  that  wa»  dear  to  him,  he  not  only  spared  hi#  life,  but  of- 
fered him  that  which  would  have  made  the  honest  soldier 
2 f°r  the  remainder  of  his  days ; which  was  indignantly 
1 'erased.  He  then,  with  the  approbation  of  his  captor,  re- 
: turnod  to  the  dtT.  This  circumstanre,  and  some  concomitant 
"enU,  proved  that  ttjis  hand  of  pirates  was  not  to  be  taken 
'7  land.  Our  naval  force  having  always  been  small  in 
tfa*t  (juarter,  exertions  for  the  destruction  of  this  illicit 
'ttaUidunent  could  not  be  expected  from  them  until  aug. 
a«Med ; for  an  officer  of  the  nary,  with  most  of  the  gun- 
on  that  station,  had  to  retreat  from  an  overwhelming 
“ires  of  La  Fitte *s.  So  soon  as  the  augmentation  of  tbe 


’Tb  idle  all — moons  roll  on  moons  away, 

And  Conrad  comes  not — came  not  since  that  day : 
Nor  trace,  nor  tidings  of  his  doom  declare 
Where  lives  his  grief,  or  perish’d  his  despair ! 

Long  mourn’d  his  band  whom  none  could  mourn 
beside; 

And  fair  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride : 

For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording  stone — 

His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known ; 

He  left  a Corsair’s  name  to  other  times, 

Link'd  with  one  virtue  ■,  and  a thousand  crimes.* 

navy  authorised  an  attack,  one  was  made ; the  overthrow  of 
this  banditti  has  been  the  result ; and  now  this  almost  invul- 
nerable point  and  key  to  New  Orleans  is  clear  of  an  enemy, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  government  will  bold  it  by  a strong 
militair  force.*'  — American  Setcspapcr. 

In  Noble’s  continuation  of  Granger’s  Biographical  History 
there  is  a singular  passage  in  his  account  of  Archbishop 
Blackbourne ; and  as  in  tome  measure  connected  with  the 
profession  of  the  hero  of  the  foregoing  poem,  I cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  extracting  It. — “ There  is  something  mys- 
terioul  in  the  history  and  character  of  Dr.  Blackbourne. 
The  former  is  but  imperfectly  known  ; and  report  has  even 
asserted  he  was  a buccaneer  ; and  that  one  of  his  brethren  in 
that  profession  having  asked,  on  hit  arrival  in  England,  w hat 
had  become  of  his  old  chum,  Blackbourne,  w as  answered.  He 
is  Archbishop  of  York.  We  arc  informed,  that  Blackbourne 
was  installed  sub-dean  of  Exeter  in  1094,  which  office  he  re. 
signed  in  1702  ; but  alter  his  successor  Lewis  Barnet’s  death, 
in  1704,  he  regained  It.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
dean  ; and  in  1714,  held  with  it  the  archdeanery  of  Cornwall. 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter,  February  21. 17IG; 
and  translated  to  York,  November  28.  1724,  as  a reward,  ac- 
cording to  court  scandal,  for  uniting  George  I.  to  tbe  Duchess 
of  Munster.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
founded calumny.  As  archbishop  he  behaved  with  great 
prudence,  and  was  equally  respectable  as  the  guardian  of  the 
revenues  of  the  see.  Rumour  whispered  be  retained  the 
vices  of  his  youth,  and  that  a passion  for  the  fair  sex  formed 
an  item  in  the  list  of  his  weaknesses  ; but  so  lar  from  being 
convicted  by  seventy  witnesses,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  directly  criminated  by  on«?.  In  short,  I look  upon  there 
aspersions  as  the  effects  oi  mere  malice.  How  is  it  possible 
a Duccanevr  should  have  been  so  good  a scholar  ns  Black, 
bourne  certainly  was  ? Ho  who  had  so  perfect  a knowledge 
of  the  classics  (particularly  of  the  Greek  tragedians',  as  to  be 
able  to  read  them  with  the  same  case  as  he  could  Shikspoore, 
must  have  taken  great  pains  to  acquire  the  learned  languages ; 
and  have  had  both  leisure  ami  good  masters.  But  he  was 
undoubtedly  educated  at  Christ  Church  'College,  Oxford. 
He  Is  allowed  to  have  been  a pleasant  man : thi*.  however, 
was  turned  against  him  by  its  being  said,  * he  gained  more 
hearts  tlian  souls.’  •* 

“ 'Die  only  voice  that  could  soothe  the  passions  of  the 
savage  (Alphonto  III.'  was  that  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
wife,  the  sole  object  of  his  love ; the  voice  of  Donna  Isabella, 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  grand. daughter  of 
Philip  II.  King  of  Spain — Her  dying  words  sunk  deep  into 
his  memory  ; his  fierce  spirit  melted  into  tears  ; and  after  the 
last  embrace,  Aiphouso  retired  Into  ills  chamber  to  bewail 
bis  irreparable  loss,  and  to  meditate  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life.’’  — Gibbon’s  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  Hi.  p".  473. 

5 [In  M The  Corsair,"  Lord  Byron  first  felt  himself  at  full 
liberty;  and  then  all  at  once  he  shows  the  unbroken  stream 
of  his  native  eloquence,  of  rapid  narrative,  of  vigorous  and 
intense,  tK  unforced  imagery,  sentiment,  and  thought ; of 
extraordinary  elasticity,  transparency,  purity,  case,  and  har- 
mony of  language  ; of  an  arrangement  of  words,  never  trite, 
yet  always  simple  and  (lowing ; — in  such  a perfect  expression 
of  ideas,  always  impressive,  generally  pointed,  frequently  pas. 
tionutr,  and  often  new,  that  it  is  perspicuity  itself,  with  not  a 
superfluous  word,  and  not  a word  out  of  Its  natural  place.  — 
Sir  K.  Brydues.  “ The  Corsair"  is  written  In  the  regular 
heroic  couplet,  with  a spirit,  freedom,  and  variety  of  tone, 
of  which,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  Dryden,  we  scarcely 
believed  that  measure  susceptible.  It  was  ret  to  be  proved 
that  this,  the  most  ponderous  and  stately  verse  in  our  lan- 
guage, could  be  accommodated  to  the  variations  of  a tale  of 
passion  and  of  pity,  and  to  all  the  breaks,  starts,  and  transitions 
of  an  adventurous  and  dramatic  narration.  This  experiment 
Lord  Myron  has  made,  with  equal  boldness  and  success  ; and 
has  satisfied  iis,  that  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  measure 
that  is  known  amongst  us.  is  at  least  as  flexible  as  any  other, 
ami  capable,  in  the  hands  of  a master,  of  vibrations  as  strung 
nrd  rapid  as  those  of  a lighter  structure.  — Jtr  prey. 3 
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CANTO  I. 


»ara: 

A TALE.1 


Uara. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 


I. 

The  Serfs  « are  filad  through  Lara’s  wide  domain, 
And  Slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain ; 

He,  their  unhoped,  but  unforgotten  lord. 

The  long  self-exiled  chieftain,  is  restored : 

There  be  bright  faces  in  the  busy  hail. 

Bowls  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  the  wail ; 

Far  checkering  o’er  the  pictured  window,  plays 
The  unwonted  faggots’  hospitable  blare ; 

And  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth. 

With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all  mirth. 


n. 

The  chief  of  Lara  is  return’d  again : 

And  why  had  Lara  cross’d  the  bounding  main  ? 

Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know. 

Lord  of  himself,*. — tbnt  heritage  of  woe. 

That  fearful  empire  which  the  human  breast 
But  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest ! — 

i r A few  days  after  he  had  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  “Ode 
to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,”  Lord  Byron  adopted  the  mo*i 
extraordinary  resolution  that,  perhaps,  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  an  author  of  any  celebrity.  Annoyed  at  the  tone 
of  disparagement  in  which  his  assailants  — not  content  with 
blackening  bis  moral  and  social  character  — now  affected  to 
speak  of  his  genius,  and  somewhat  mortified,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  by  finding  that  his  own  friends  dreaded  the  effects 
of  constant  publication  on  his  ultimate  fame,  he  came  to  the 
determination,  not  only  to  print  no  more  In  Aiture,  but  to  pur- 
chase back  the  whole  of  his  past  copyrights,  and  suppress 
every  line  he  had  ever  written.  With  this  view,  on  the  29th 
of  April,  he  actually  enclosed  his  publisher  a draft  for  the 
money.  “ For  all  this,”  he  said,  “ it  might  be  as  well  to  assign 
some  reason  : I have  none  to  give,  except  my  own  caprice, 
and  1 do  not  consider  the  circumstance  of  consequence 
enough  to  require  explanation.”  An  appeal,  however,  from 
Mr.  Murray,  to  his  good-nature  and  comideratencst,  brought, 
in  eight  and  forty  hours,  the  following  reply  : — “ If  your  pre. 
sent  note  is  serious,  and  it  really  would  he  inconvenient, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  : tear  my  draft,  and  go  on  as 
usual  : that  I was  perfectly  serious.  In  wishing  to  suppress 
all  future  publication,  Is  true  ; but  certainly  not  to  interfere 
with  the  convenience  of  others,  and  more  particularly  your 

°WThe  following  passages  in  his  Diary  depict  the  state  of 
Lord  Byron’s  mind  at  this  period:  — “ Murray  has  had  a letter 
from  his  brother  bibliopole  of  Edinburgh,  who  says,  * he  is 
lucky  in  having  such  a port ’ — something  as  if  one  was  a 

Kk-horse,  or  ‘ass.  or  any  thing  that  is  his;*  or  like  Mrs. 

■kwood,  who  replied  to  some  inquiry  after  the  Odes  on 
Razors,  ' Laws,  sir,  we  keeps  a poet.1  The  same  illustrious 
Edinburgh  bookseller  once  sent  an  order  for  books,  poesy, 
and  cookery,  with  this  agreeable  postscript  — • The  Harold 
and  Cookery  are  much  wanted.’  Such  is  fame  ! and,  after 
all,  quite  as  good  as  anv  other  * life  in  others’  breath.’  *Tis 
much  the  same  to  divide  purchasers  with  Hannah  Glasse  or 
Hannah  More.” — “ March  17th,  Redde  the  ’ Quarrels  of 
Authors,'  a new  work  bv  that  most  entertaining  and  re- 
searching writer,  IV Israeli.  They  seem  to  be  an  irritable 
set,  and  1 wish  myself  well  out  of  it.  * I’ll  not  march  through 


With  none  to  check,  and  few  to  point  in  time 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to  crime ; 

Then,  when  he  most  required  commandment,  then  , 
Had  Lara’s  daring  boyhood  govern’d  men. 
j It  skills  not,  boots  not  step  by  step  to  trace 
i His  youth  through  all  the  maxes  of  its  race ; 

Short  was  the  course  his  restlessness  had  run, 

I But  long  enough  to  leave  him  half  undone.  s 

in. 

j And  Lara  left  in  youth  his  father-land ; 

I But  from  the  hour  he  waved  his  parting  hand 
Each  trace  wax’d  fainter  of  his  course,  till  all 
Had  nearly  ceased  his  memory  to  recall. 

His  sire  was  dust,  his  vassals  could  declare, 
i 'T  was  all  they  knew,  that  Lara  was  not  there ; 

Nor  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  grew 
| Cold  in  the  many,  anxious  in  the  few. 

His  hall  scarce  echoes  with  his  wonted  name, 
i His  portrait  darkens  in  its  fading  frame, 

! Another  chief  consoled  his  destined  bride, 

The  young  forgot  him,  and  the  old  had  died ; 

“ Yet  doth  he  live  ! ” exclaims  the  Impatient  heir, 

And  sighs  for  sables  which  he  must  not  wear. 

A hundred  scutcheons  deck  with  gloomy  grace 
The  Laras’  last  anil  longest  dwelling-place ; 

Coventry  with  them,  that  *s  flat.’  What  the  devil  had  I to  do  | ] 
with  the  scribbling  ? It  is  too  late  to  inquire,  and  all  regret  ! 1 
is  useless.  But  ’an  it  were  to  do  again  — 1 should  write  again. 

I suppose.  Such  is  human  nature,  at  least  my  share  of  it ; — 
though  1 shall  think  better  of  myself  if  I have  sense  to  stop 
now.  If  I have  a wife,  and  that  wife  has  a son,  I will  bring 
, up  mine  heir  in  the  most  anti-poetical  way  — make  him  a 
i lawyer,  or  a pirate,  or  anything.  But  if  he  w rites,  too,  I shall 
' lie  sure  he  is  none  of  mine,  and  will  cut  him  off  with  a Bank 
token.”  — “ April  19.  I will  keep  no  further  journal ; and.  to 
prevent  me  from  returning,  like  a dog,  to  the  vomit  of  memory. 

1 tear  out  the  remaining  leaves  of  this  volume.  ' Oh  fool  ! I 
shall  go  mad.’  ” 

These  extracts  are  from  the  Diary  of  March  and  April,  1814 
Before  the  end  of  May  he  had  begun  the  composition  of 
“ Lara,”  which  has  been  almost  universally  considered  as  the 
continuation  of  “ The  Corsair."  This  poem  was  published 
anonymously  in  tha  following  August,  in  the  same  volume 
with  Mr.  Rogers's  elegant  tale  of  “Jacqueline  an  unnatural 
and  unintelligible  conjunction,  which,  however,  gave  rise  lo 
some  pretty  good  jokes.  “ I believe,”  says  Lord  Byron,  ia: 
one  or  his  letters,  “ I told  you  of  Larry  and  Jarquy.  A j 
friend  of  mine  — at  least  a friend  of  his  — was  reading  said 
Larry  and  Jmcquy  in  a Brighton  coach.  A passenger  took  up 
the  book  and  queried  as  to  the  author.  The  proprietor  said, 
‘there  were  two  ; ' — to  which  the  answer  of  the  unknown 
was,  ‘ Ay,  ay,—  a joint  concern,  I suppose,  tu/umot  like  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins.’  Is  not  this  excellent  ? 1 would  uot  have  [ 
missed  the  ‘vile  comparison’  to  have  escaped  being  the 
* Arcades  am  bo  et  cantare  pares.’  ”] 

2 The  reader  is  apprised,  that  the  name  of  I<an  being 
Spanish,  and  no  circumstance  of  local  and  natural  description 
fixing  the  scene  or  hero  of  the  poem  to  any  country  or  axe, 

| the  word  * Serf,'  which  could  not  be  correctly  applied  to  the 
lower  classes  In  Spain,  who  were  nerer  vassals  of  the  soil, 
has  nevertheless  been  employed  to  designate  the  followers  of 
our  fictitious  chieftain — [Lord  Byron  elsewhere  intimates, 
that  he  meant  Lora  for  a chief  of  the  Morea.] 

2 f Lord  Byron’s  own  tale  is  partly  told  in  this  section.  — 
Six  Walter  Scott. J 
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Bat  one  b absent  from  the  mouldering  file. 

That  now  were  welcome  in  that  Gothic  pile. 

IV. 

He  comes  at  last  in  sudden  loneliness, 

And  whence  they  know  not,  why  they  need  not  guess ; 
They  more  might  marvel,  when  the  greeting  *s  o’er, 
Not  that  he  came,  but  came  not  long  before  : 

No  train  is  his  beyond  a single  page, 

Of  foreign  aspect,  and  of  tender  age. 

Yean  bad  roll’d  on,  and  fast  they  speed  away 
To  those  that  wander  as  to  those  that  stay  ; 

But  lack  of  tidings  from  another  clime 
Had  lent  a flagging  wing  to  weary  Time. 

They  see,  they  recognise,  yet  almost  deem 
The  present  dubious,  or  the  past  a dream. 

He  lives,  nor  yet  U past  his  manhood’s  prime,  [time ; 
Though  sear'd  by  toil,  and  something  touch’d  by 
His  faults,  whate'er  they  were,  if  scarce  forgot, 

Might  be  untaught  him  by  his  varied  lot ; 

Nor  good  nor  ill  of  late  were  known,  his  name 
Might  yet  uphold  his  patrimonial  fame : 

His  soul  Id  youth  was  haughty,  but  his  sins 
No  more  than  pleasure  from  the  stripling  wins ; 

And  such,  if  not  yet  harden’d  in  their  course, 

Might  be  redeem’d,  nor  ask  a long  remorse. 

V. 

And  they  indeed  were  changed  — ’tis  quickly  seen, 
"lute’er  he  be,  ’t  was  not  what  he  had  been  : 

That  brow  in  furrow’d  lines  had  fix’d  at  last. 

And  spake  of  passions,  but  of  passion  past : 

The  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days. 

Coldness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise  ; 

A high  demeanour,  and  a glance  that  took 
Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a single  look ; 

Afld  that  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue. 

The  stinging  of  a heart  the  world  hath  stung,  1 
That  darts  in  seeming  playfulness  around, 

Aad  makes  those  feel  that  will  not  own  the  wound  ; 
AH  these  seem’d  his,  and  something  more  beneath 
Than  glance  could  well  reveal,  or  accent  breathe. 
Ambition,  glory,  love,  the  common  aim, 

That  some  can  conquer,  and  that  all  would  claim, 
*Tthin  hb  breast  appear’d  no  more  to  strive, 

Tet  seem’d  as  lately  they  had  been  alive ; 

And  some  deep  feeling  it  were  vain  to  trace 
At  moments  lighten'd  o’er  hb  livid  face. 


VL 

Not  much  he  loved  long  question  of  the  past. 

Nor  told  of  wondrous  wilds,  and  deserts  vast. 

In  those  far  lands  where  he  had  wander'd  lone. 
And  — as  himself  would  have  it  seem  — unknown ; 
Yet  these  in  vain  hb  eye  could  scarcely  scan, 

Nor  glean  experience  from  hb  fellow  man ; 

But  what  he  had  beheld  he  shunn’d  to  show. 

As  hardly  worth  a stranger’s  care  to  know ; 

If  still  more  prying  such  inquiry  grew, 

Hb  brow  fell  darker,  and  hb  words  more  few. 


Not  unnyolccd  to  see  him  once  again, 

Warm  was  hb  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men  ; 
Born  of  high  lineage,  link’d  in  high  command. 
He  mingled  with  the  magnates  of  hb  land  ; 
Join’d  the  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay, 

And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away ; * 
But  still  he  only  saw,  and  did  not  share, 

The  common  pleasure  or  the  general  care ; 

He  did  not  follow  what  they  all  pursued. 

With  hope  still  baffled,  still  to  be  renew'd ; 

Nor  shadowy  honour,  nor  substantial  gain. 

Nor  beauty’s  preference,  and  the  rival’s  pain : 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown 
Repell'd  approach,  and  show'd  him  still  alone ; 
Upon  his  eye  sat  something  of  reproof, 

That  kept  at  least  frivolity  aloof ; 

And  things  more  timid  that  beheld  him  near. 

In  silence  gazed,  or  whbper’d  mutual  fear ; 

And  they  the  wiser,  friendlier  few  confess’d 
They  deem’d  him  better  than  hb  air  express’d. 

VIIL 

'Twas  strange — in  youth  all  action  and  all  life. 
Burning  for  pleasure,  not  averse  from  strife  ; 
Woman  — the  field  — the  ocean — all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a grave. 

In  turn  he  tried — he  ransack’d  all  below, 

And  found  his  recompense  in  joy  or  woe, 

No  tame,  trite  medium  ; for  hb  feelings  sought 
In  that  Intenseness  an  escape  from  thought : 

The  tempest  of  hb  heart  in  scorn  had  gazed 
On  that  the  feebler  elements  had  raised  ; 

The  rapture  of  hb  heart  had  look’d  on  high. 

And  ask’d  if  greater  dwelt  beyond  the  sky  : 
Chain’d  to  excess,  the  slave  of  each  extreme, 
How  woke  he  from  the  wildness  of  that  dream  ? 


[It  li  a remarkable  property  of  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron, 
twt  although  hi*  manner  1*  frequently  varied, — although  he 
to  have  assumed  for  an  occasion  the  characteristic 
sad  ityle  of  several  contemporaries,  — yet  not  only  is 
poetry  marked  in  every  instance  by  the  strongest  cast  of 
"npndity,  but  in  some  leading  particulars,  and  especially  in 
dunicter  of  his  heroes,  each  story  so  closely  resembled 
other,  that,  managed  by  a writer  of.  less  power,  the  effect 
•ould  hate  been  an  unpleasant  monotony.  All,  or  almost  all, 
fu  heroes  hare  somewhat  the  attributes  of  Childe  Harold 
*11,  or  almost  all,  have  minds  which  seem  at  variance  with 
thetr  fortunes,  and  exhibit  high  and  poignant  feelings  of  pain 
pleasure ; a keen  sense  or  what  Is  noble  and  honourable  ; 
* equally  keen  susceptibility  of  injustice  or  injury,  under 
w garb  of  stoicism  or  contempt  of  mankind.  The  strength 
« early  passion,  and  the  glow  of  youthful  feeling,  are  uni  formly 
^•“ted  as  chilled  or  subdued  by  a train  of  early  imprudences 
'*  * darker  guilt,  and  the  sense  of  enjoyment  tarnished, 
2 *°°  btimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  vanity  of  human 
These  general  attributes  mark  the  stern  features  of 
Lord  Byron's  heroes,  from  those  which  are  shaded  by  the 
*c*jwp«i  tut  of  the  Illustrious  Pilgrim,  to  those  which  lurk 
oader  the  turban  of  Alp  the  Renegade.  It  was  reserved  to 
“fl#  present  the  same  character  on  the  public  stage  again 


and  again,  varied  only  by  the  exertions  of  that  powerful  genius 
which,  searching  the  springs  of  passion  and  of  feeling  in  their 
Innermost  recesses,  knew  how  tocombine  their  operations,  so 
that  the  Interest  was  eternally  varying,  and  never  abated, 
although  the  most  important  personage  of  the  drama  retained 
the  same  lineaments.  It  will  one  day  be  considered  as  not 
the  least  remarkable  literary  phenomenon  of  this  age.  that 
during  a period  of  four  years,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of 
distinguished  poetical  talent  of  which  we  may  be  permitted 
to  boast,  a single  author  — and  he  managing  his  pen  with  the 
careless  and  negligent  ease  of  a man  of  quality,  and  choosing 
for  his  theme  subjects  ro  very  similar,  anti  personages  bearing 
so  close  a resemblance  to  each  other, — did,  in  despite  of  these 
circumstances,  of  the  unamiable  attributes  witn  which  he 
usually  Invested  his  heroes,  and  of  the  proverbial  fickleness  of 
the  public,  maintain  the  ascendency  in  their  favour,  which  he 
had  acquired  by  his  first  matured  production.  So,  however, 
it  indisputably  has  been.  — Sir  Waltz*  Scott.] 

* [This  description  of  Lara,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
returned  from  distant  travels,  and  rtsassuming  his  station  in 
the  society  of  his  own  epuntry,  has  strong  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  part  which  the  author  himself  seemed  occasionally  to 
bear  amid  the  scenes  where  the  great  mingle  with  the  fair.  — 
Sia  Walter  Scott.] 
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Alas ! he  told  not — but  he  did  awake 

To  curse  the  wither'd  heart  that  would  not  break. 

IX. 

Books,  for  his  volume  heretofore  was  Man, 

With  eye  more  curious  he  appear'd  to  scan, 

And  oft,  in  sudden  mood,  for  many  a day. 

From  all  communion  he  would  start  away : 

And  then,  his  rarely  call’d'attendants  said,  (tread 
Through  night’s  long  hours  would  sound  his  hurried 
O’er  the  dark  gallery,  where  his  fathers  frown’d 
In  rude  but  antique  portraiture  around : 

They  heard,  but  whisper’d  — “ that  must  not  be 
known — 

The  sound  of  words  less  earthly  than  his  own. 

Yes,  they  who  chose  might  smile,  but  some  had  seen 
They  scarce  knew  what,  but  more  than  should  have 
been. 

Why  gazed  he  so  upon  the  ghastly  head 
Which  hands  profane  had  gather’d  from  the  dead. 
That  still  beside  his  open’d  volume  lay, 

As  if  to  startle  all  save  him  away  ? 

Why  slept  he  not  when  others  were  at  rest  ? 

Why  heard  no  music,  and  received  no  guest  ? 

All  was  not  well,  they  deem’d — but  where  the  wrong  ? 
Some  knew  perchance— but ’t  were  a tale  too  long  ; 
And  such  besides  were  too  discreetly  wise. 

To  more  than  hint  their  knowledge  in  surmise ; 

But  if  they  would — they  could” — around  the  board 
Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  of  their  lord. 

X. 

It  was  the  night — and  Lara's  glassy  stream 
The  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam ; 

So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 

And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away ; 

Reflecting  far  and  fairy-like  from  high 
The  Immortal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky : 

Its  banks  are  fringed  with  many  a goodly  tree, 

And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bee ; 

Such  in  her  chaplet  infant  Dlan  wove, 

And  Innocence  would  offer  to  her  love. 

These  deck  the  shore ; the  waves  their  channel  make 
In  windings  bright  and  mazy  like  the  snake. 

All  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air, 

You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a spirit  there ; 

Secure  that  nought  of  evil  could  delight 
To  walk  in  such  a scene,  on  such  a night  I 
It  was  a moment  only  for  the  good : 

So  Lara  deem’d,  nor  longer  there  he  stood. 

But  turn'd  in  silence  to  his  castle-gate ; 

Such  scene  his  soul  no  more  could  contemplate : 

Such  scene  reminded  him  of  other  days, 

Of  skies  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blaze, 

Of  nights  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts  that  now — 
No  — no — the  storm  may  beat  upon  bis  brow. 

Unfelt  — unsparing— but  a night  like  this, 

A night  of  beauty',  mock’d  such  breast  as  his. 

XI. 

He  turn’d  within  his  solitary  hall, 

And  his  high  shadow  shot  along  the  wall : 

There  were  the  painted  forms  of  other  times, 

’T  was  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes. 

Save  vague  tradition ; and  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  foulU  *, 
And  half  a column  of  the  pompous  page, 

That  speeds  the  specious  tale  from  age  to  age ; 


Where  history’s  pen  its  praise  or  blame  supplies, 

And  lies  like  truth,  and  still  most  truly  lies. 

He  wandering  mused,  and  as  the  moonbeam  shone 
Through  the  dim  lattice  o’er  the  floor  of  stone. 

And  the  high  fretted  roof,  and  saints,  that  there 
I O’er  Gothic  windows  knelt  in  pictured  prayer, 
Reflected  in  fantastic  figures  grew, 

' Like  life,  but  not  like  mortal  life,  to  view : 

! llis  bristling  locks  of  sable,  brow  of  gloom. 

And  the  wide  waving  of  his  shaken  plume, 

| Glanced  like  a spectre's  attributes,  and  gave 
His  aspect  all  that  terror  gives  the  grave. 

XII. 

’Twas  midnight — all  was  slumber;  the  lone  light  , 
Dimm'd  in  the  lamp,  as  loth  to  break  the  night. 

Hark  ! there  be  murmurs  heard  In  Lara's  hall  — 

A sound  — a voice — a shriek — a fearful  call ! 

A long,  loud  shriek— and  silence — did  they  hear 
That  frantic  echo  burst  the  sleeping  ear  ? 

They  heard  and  rose,  and,  tremulously  brave. 

Rush  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to  save; 

They  come  with  half-lit  tapers  in  their  hands. 

And  snatch'd  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands. 

XIIL 

Cold  as  the  marble  where  bis  length  was  laid, 

P;Ue  as  the  beam  that  o’er  his  features  play’d. 

Was  Lara  stretch’d ; his  half-drawn  sabre  near. 
Dropp’d  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature’s  fear ; 

Yet  he  was  firm,  or  had  been  firm  till  now. 

And  still  defiance  knit  his  gather’d  brow ; 

Though  mix’d  with  terror,  senseless  as  he  lay, 

There  lived  upon  his  lip  the  wish  to  slay ; 

Some  half-form’d  threat  in  utterance  there  had  died,  ! 
Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride ; 

Hxs  eye  was  almost  scal’d,  but  not  forsook, 

Even  in  Its  trance,  the  gladiator's  look, 

That  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose. 

And  now  was  fix’d  in  horrible  repose. 

They  raise  him — bear  him: — hush!  he  breathes, 
he  speaks, 

The  swarthy  blush  recolours  in  his  checks. 

His  lip  resumes  its  red,  his  eye,  though  dim, 

Rolls  wide  and  wild,  each  slowly  quivering  limb 
Recalls  its  function,  but  his  words  are  strung 
In  terms  that  seem  not  of  his  native  tongue ; 

Distinct  but  strange,  enough  they  understand 
To  deem  them  accents  of  another  land  ; 

And  such  they  were,  and  meant  to  meet  an  ear 
That  hears  him  not — alas  1 that  cannot  hear ! 

XIV. 

His  page  approach'd,  and  he  alone  appear’d 
To  know  the  import  of  the  words  they  heard  ; 

And,  by  the  changes  of  his  cheek  and  brow. 

They  were  not  such  as  Lara  should  avow. 

Nor  he  interpret, — yet  with  less  surprise 
Than  those  around  their  chieftain's  state  he  eyes. 

But  Lara's  prostrate  form  he  bent  beside. 

And  in  that  tongue  which  seem’d  his  own  replied, 

And  Lara  heeds  those  tones  that  gently  seem 
To  soothe  away  the  horrors  of  his  dream  — 

If  dream  it  were  that  thus  could  overthrow 
A breast  that  needed  not  ideal  woe. 

XV. 

Whate’er  his  frenzy  d ream’d  or  eye  beheld. 

If  yet  remember’d  ne’er  to  be  reveal’d. 
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Ill 


Bests  at  bU  heart : the  custom’d  morning  came. 
And  breathed  new  vigour  in  his  shaken  frame  ; 

And  solace  sought  he  none  from  priest  nor  leech. 
And  soon  the  same  in  movement  and  in  speech, 

■ As  heretofore  he  fill’d  the  passing  hours, 
i Nor  less  be  smiles,  nor  more  his  forehead  lowers. 
Than  these  were  wont ; and  if  the  coming  night 
Appear’d  less  welcome  now  to  Lara's  sight. 

He  to  his  marvelling  vassals  show’d  it  not. 

Whose  shuddering  proved  their  fear  was  less  forgot. 
In  trembling  pairs  (alone  they  dared  not)  crawl 
The  astonish'd  slaves,  and  shun  the  fated  hall ; 

The  waving  banner,  and  the  clapping  door, 

| The  rustling  tapestry,  and  the  echoing  floor ; 

Toe  long  dim  shadows  of  surrounding  trees. 

The  flapping  bat,  the  night  song  of  the  breeze ; 
Aught  they  behold  or  hear  their  thought  appals. 

As  evening  saddem  o’er  the  dark  grey  walls. 

XVI. 

Vain  thought ! that  hour  of  ne’er  unravcli’d  gloom 
Came  not  again,  or  Lara  could  assume 
A seeming  of  forgetfulness,  that  made 
His  vassals  more  amazed  nor  less  afraid. 

Had  memory  vanish’d  then  with  sense  restored  ? 


Since  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  their  lord 
Betray’d  a feeling  that  recall’d  to  these 
That  fever’d  moment  of  his  mind’s  disease. 

Was  it  a dream  ? was  his  the  voice  that  spoke 
Those  strange  wild  accents ; his  the  cry  that  broke 
Their  slumber  ? his  the  oppress'd,  o'eriabour’d  heart 
That  ceased  to  beat,  the  look  that  made  them  start  ? 
Could  he  who  thus  had  suffer'd  so  forget. 

When  such  as  saw  that  suffering  shudder  yet  ? 

Or  did  that  silence  prove  his  memory  fix’d 
Too  deep  for  words,  indelible,  unmix'd 
I la  that  corroding  secrecy  which  gnaws 

The  heart  to  show  the  effect,  but  not  the  cause  ? 

Not  so  in  him  ; his  breast  had  buried  both, 

Nor  common  gazers  could  discern  the  growth 
Of  thoughts  /hat  mortal  lips  must  leave  half  told ; 
They  choke  tne  feeble  words  that  would  unfold. 

XVIL 

I In  him  inexplicably  mix'd  appear'd 

Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  fear'd ; 

: Opinion  varying  o’er  hfs  hidden  lot, 
i|  In  praise  or  railing  ne'er  his  name  forgot: 

! His  silence  form'd  a theme  for  others'  prate  — 

They  guess'd  — they  gazed — they  fain  would  know 
his  fate. 

What  had  he  been  ? what  was  he,  thus  unknown, 

I Who  walk’d  their  world,  his  lineage  only  known  ? 
j : A hater  of  his  kind  ? yet  some  would  say, 

! With  them  he  could  seem  gay  amidst  the  gay  ; 

Bui  own’d  that  smile,  if  oft  observed  and  near, 

! Waned  in  its  mirth,  and  wither'd  to  a sneer ; 

That  smile  might  reach  his  lip,  but  pass'd  not  by, 
None  e’er  could  trace  its  laughter  to  his  eye : 
j Yet  there  was  softness  too  in  his  regard, 

* At  times,  a heart  as  not  by  nature  hard. 

But  once  perceived,  his  spirit  seem’d  to  chide 
Such  weakness,  as  unworthy  of  its  pride, 

.And  steel  d itself,  as  scorning  to  redeem 
One  doubt  from  others'  half  withheld  esteem ; 

In  self- In  flic  ted  penance  of  a breast 

Which  tenderness  might  once  have  wrung  from  rest; 


In  vigilance  of  grief  that  would  compel 
The  soul  to  hate  for  having  loved  too  well 

xvm. 

There  was  in  him  a vital  scorn  of  all : 

As  if  the  worst  had  fall’n  which  could  befall, 

He  stood  a stranger  in  this  breathing  world, 

An  erring  spirit  from  another  hurl’d ; 

A thing  of  dark  imaginings,  that  shaped 
By  choice  the  perils  he  by  chance  escaped ; 

But  'scaped  in  vain,  for  in  their  memory  yet 
His  mind  would  half  exult  and  half  regret : 

With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earth 
Bestows  on  most  of  mortal  mould  and  birth. 

His  early  dreams  of  good  outstripp'd  the  truth. 

And  troubled  manhood  follow'd  baffled  youth  ; 

With  thought  of  years  in  phantom  chase  misspent. 
And  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent ; 

And  fiery  passions  that  had  pour’d  their  wrath 
In  hurried  desolation  o'er  his  path. 

And  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 
In  wild  reflection  o’er  his  stormy  life ; 

But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  blame. 

He  call'd  on  Nature’s  self  to  share  the  shame, 

And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshy  form 
She  gave  to  clog  the  soul,  and  feast  the  worm ; 

Till  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill, 

And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acta  of  will : 

Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  could 
At  times  resign  his  own  for  others’  good, 

But  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought, 

But  in  some  strange  perversity  of  thought. 

That  sway’d  him  onward  with  a secret  pride 
To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside  ; 

And  this  same  impulse  would,  in  tempting  time, 
Mislead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime  ; 

So  much  he  soar'd  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath. 

The  men  with  whom  he  felt  condemn’d  to  breathe, 
And  long’d  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 
Himself  from  all  who  shared  his  mortal  state  ; 

His  mind  abhorring  this,  had  fix’d  her  throne 
Far  from  the  world,  in  regions  of  her  own  : 

Thus  coldly  passing  all  that  pass’d  below. 

His  blood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would  flow : 
Ah  l happier  If  It  ne’er  with  guilt  had  glow'd, 

But  ever  in  that  icy  smoothness  flow'd  I 

’T  Is  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walk’d. 

And  like  the  rest  In  seeming  did  and  talk'd. 

Nor  outraged  Reason’s  rules  by  flaw  nor  start, 

HU  madness  was  not  of  the  head,  but  heart ; 

And  rarely  wander’d  In  his  speech,  or  drew 
HU  thoughts  so  forth  as  to  offend  the  view. 

XIX. 

With  all  that  chilling  mystery  of  mien. 

And  seeming  gladness  to  remain  unseen. 

He  had  (if  ’twerc  not  nature’s  boon)  an  art 
Of  fixing  memory  on  another's  heart : 

It  was  not  love  perchance  — nor  hate — nor  aught 
That  words  can  image  to  express  the  thought ; 

But  they  who  saw  him  did  not  see  in  vain. 

And  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  him  again  : 

And  those  to  whom  he  spake  remember’d  well. 

And  on  the  words,  however  light,  would  dwell ; 
None  knew  nor  how,  nor  why,  but  he  entwined 
Himself  perforce  around  the  hearer’s  mind ; 

There  he  was  stamp'd,  in  liking,  or  in  hate. 

If  greeted  once ; however  brief  the  date 
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That  friendship,  pity,  or  aversion  knew, 

Still  there  within  the  inmost  thought  he  crew. 

You  could  not  penetrate  his  soul,  but  found. 

Despite  your  wonder,  to  your  own  he  wound ; 

His  presence  haunted  still ; and  from  the  breast 
He  forced  an  all  unwilling  interest : 

Vain  was  the  struggle  in  that  mental  net. 

His  spirit  seem’d  to  dare  you  to  forget . 

XX 

There  is  a festival,  where  knights  and  dames, 

And  aught  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage  claims, 
Appear — a highborn  and  a welcome  guest 
To  Otho’s  hall  came  Lara  with  the  rest. 

The  long  carousal  shakes  the  Illumined  hail. 

Well  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball ; 

And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  Beauty's  train 
Links  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain : 

Blest  arc  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands 
That  mingle  there  in  well  according  bands ; 

It  is  a sight  the  careful  brow  might  smooth. 

And  make  Age  smile,  and  dream  itself  to  youth. 

And  Youth  forget  such  hour  was  past  on  earth. 

So  springs  the  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirth  ! 

XXL 

And  Lara  gazed  on  these,  sedately  glad. 

His  brow  belied  him  if  his  soul  was  sad  ; 

And  his  glance  follow'd  fast  each  fluttering  fair, 
Whose  steps  of  lightness  woke  no  echo  there  : 

He  lean’d  against  the  lofry  pillar  nigh, 

With  folded  arms  and  long  attentive  eye. 

Nor  mark'd  a glance  so  sternly  fix’d  on  his — 

111  brook'd  high  Lara  scrutiny  like  this : 

At  length  he  caught  it — *tis  a face  unknown. 

But  seems  as  searching  his,  and  hb  alone ; 

Prying  and  dark,  a stranger’s  by  hb  mien, 

Who  still  till  now  had  gazed  on  him  unseen  : 

At  length  encountering  meets  the  mutual  gaze 
Of  keen  lnquiry>  and  of  mute  amaze  ; 

On  Lara’s  glance  emotion  gathering  grew, 

As  if  distrusting  that  the  stranger  threw  ; 

Along  the  stranger’s  aspect,  fix’d  and  stem, 

Flash’d  more  than  thence  the  vulgar  eye  could  learn. 

XXII. 

“ 'T  is  he  ! ” the  stranger  cried,  and  those  that  heard 
Re-echoed  fast  and  far  the  whisper’d  word. 

“ ’T  is  he ! ” — “ 'T  Is  who  ? ’’  they  question  far  and  near, 
Till  louder  accents  rung  on  Lara’s  ear ; 

So  widely  spread,  few  bosoms  well  could  brook 
The  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look  : 

But  Lara  stirr’d  not,  changed  not,  the  surprise 
That  sprung  at  first  to  his  arrested  eyes 
Seem’d  now  subsided,  neither  sunk  nor  raised 
Glanced  hb  eye  round,  though  still  the  stranger  gazed ; 
And  drawing  nigh,  exclaim’d,  with  haughty  sneer, 

“ ’T  b he  ! — how  came  he  thence  ? — what  doth  he 
here?” 

XXIII. 

It  were  too  much  for  Lara  to  pass  by 
Such  questions,  so  repeated  fierce  and  high  ; 

With  look  collected,  but  with  accent  cold. 

More  mildly  firm  than  petulantly  bold. 

He  turn’d,  and  met  the  inqubitorial  tone — 

“ My  name  b Lara  ! — when  thine  own  b known, 


1 Doubt  not  my  fitting  answer  to  requite 
The  unlook'd  for  courtesy  of  such  a knight. 

’Tb  Lara  ! — further  wouldst  thou  mark  or  ask  ? 

I shun  no  question,  and  I wear  no  mask.** 

1 “ Thou  shunn’st  no  question  ! Ponder — is  there  non?  j J 
] Thy  heart  must  answer,  though  thine  ear  would  shun? 
And  deem’it  thou  me  unknown  too  ? Gaze  again  ! 

At  least  thy  memory  was  not  given  in  vain, 
j Oh ! never  const  thou  cancel  half  her  debt, 

. Eternity  forbids  thee  to  forget.” 
j With  slow  and  searching  glance  upon  hb  face 
I Grew  Lara’s  eyes,  but  nothing  there  could  trace 
| They  knew,  or  chose  to  know — with  dubious  look 
He  deign'd  no  answer,  but  his  head  he  shook. 

And  half  contemptuous  turn’d  to  pass  away  ; 

But  the  stem  stranger  motion’d  him  to  stay. 

“ A word  ! — I charge  thee  stay,  and  answer  here 
To  one,  who,  wert  thou  noble,  were  thy  peer. 

But  as  thou  wast  and  art  — nay,  frown  not,  lord. 

If  false,  ’t  Is  easy  to  disprove  the  word  — 

But  as  thou  wast  and  art,  on  thee  looks  down. 

Distrusts  thy  smiles,  but  shakes  not  at  thy  frowa 

Art  thou  not  he  ? whose  deeds " 

“ Whate’cr  I be. 

Words  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee, 

I list  no  further ; those  with  whom  they  weigh 
May  hear  the  rest,  nor  venture  to  gainsay 
The  wondrous  talc  no  doubt  thy  tongue  can  t«U, 

Which  thus  begins  so  courteously  and  well. 

Let  Otho  cherish  here  hb  polbh'd  guest. 

To  him  my  thanks  and  thoughts  shall  be  express’d." 
And  here  their  wondering  host  hath  interposed  — 

“ What  e'er  there  be  between  you  undisclosed, 

This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar 
The  mirthful  meeting  with  a wordy  wiir. 

If  thou.  Sir  Ezzelin,  hast  aught  to  show 
Which  it  befits  Count  Lara’s  ear  to  know. 

To-morrow,  here,  or  ebewhere,  as  may  best 
Beseem  your  mutual  judgment,  speak  the  rest ; 

I pledge  myself  for  thee,  as  not  unknown. 

Though,  like  Count  Lafa,  now  return’d  alone 
From  other  lands,  almost  a stranger  grown  ; 

And  if  from  Lara’s  blood  and  gentle  birth 
I augur  right  of  courage  and  of  worth, 

He  will  not  that  untainted  line  belle. 

Nor  aught  that  knighthood  may  accord,  deny.” 

“ To-morrow  be  it,”  Ezzelin  replied, 

“ And  here  our  several  worth  and  truth  be  tried : 

I I gage  my  life,  my  falchion  to  attest 
My  words,  so  may  I mingle  with  the  blest  !** 

What  answers  Lara  ? to  its  centre  shrunk 
Hb  soul,  in  deep  abstraction  sudden  sunk  ; 

The  words  of  many,  and  the  eyes  of  all 

That  there  were  gather’d,  seem’d  on  him  to  fall ; 

But  hb  were  silent,  hb  appear’d  to  stray 
In  far  forgetfulness  away — away  — 

Alas  l that  heedlessness  of  all  around 
Bespoke  remembrance  only  too  profound. 

XXIV. 

“ To-morrow  ! — ay,  to-morrow  ! " further  word 
Than  those  repeated  none  from  Lara  heard  : 

Upon  hb  brow  no  outward  passion  spoke  ; 

From  hb  large  eye  no  flashing  anger  broke  ; 

Yet  there  was  something  fix'd  in  that  low  tone. 

Which  show’d  resolve,  determined,  though  unknown. 
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Fie  seized  his  cloak  — his  head  he  slightly  bow’d, 
And  passing  Ezzelin,  he  left,  the  crowd  ; 

And,  as  he  pass’d  him,  smiling  met  the  frown 
With  which  that  chieftain’s  brow  would  bear  him  down ; 
It  was  nor  smile  of  mirth,  nor  struggling  pride 
That  curbs  to  scorn  the  wrath  it  cannot  hide  ; 

But  that  of  one  in  his  own  heart  secure 
Of  all  that  he  would  do,  or  could  endure. 

Could  this  mean  peace  ? the  calmness  of  the  good  ? 

< >r  guilt  grown  old  in  desperate  hardihood  ? 

Alas  I too  like  in  confidence  are  each, 

For  man  to  trust  to  mortal  look  or  speech  ; 

From  deeds  and  deeds  alone,  may  he  discern 
Truths  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to  learn. 


And  Lam  call'd  his  page,  and  went  his  way  — 

Well  could  that  stripling  word  or  sign  obey  . 

HLs  only  follower  from  those  climes  afar, 

; Where  the  soul  glows  beneath  a brighter  star ; 

For  Lara  left  the  shore  from  whence  he  sprung. 

In  duty  patient,  and  sedate  though  young  ; 

Silent  as  him  he  served,  his  faith  appears 
Above  bis  station,  and  beyond  his  years. 

Though  not  unknown  the  tongue  of  Lara's  land. 

In  such  from  him  he  rarely  heard  command ; 

| Bat  fleet  his  step,  and  clear  his  tones  would  come. 
When  Lara’s  lip  breathed  forth  the  words  of  home  : 
Those  accents,  as  his  native  mountains  dear, 

Awake  their  absent  echoes  in  his  ear, 

Friends’,  kindred's,  parents’,  wonted  voice  recall. 
Now  lost,  abjured,  for  one  — his  friend,  his  ali : 

For  him  earth  now  disclosed  no  other  guide  ; 

What  marvel  then  he  rarely  left  his  side  ? 

XXVI. 

Light  was  his  form,  and  darkly  delicate 
That  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sate, 

But  bad  not  marr’d,  though  in  his  beams  he  grew, 
The  cheek  where  oft  the  unbidden  blush  shone 
through ; 

Tet  not  such  blush  as  mounts  when  health  would  show 
All  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow ; 

But ’t  was  a hectic  tint  of  secret  care 
That  for  a burning  moment  fever’d  there ; 

And  the  wild  sparkle  of  his  eye  seem’d  caught 
From  high,  and  lighten’d  with  electric  thought. 
Though  its  black  orb  those  long  low  lashes'  fringe 
Had  temper’d  with  a melancholy  tinge ; 

Yrt  less  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there. 

Or,  if 't  were  grief,  a grief  that  none  should  share  : 
And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please  his  age, 
The  tricks  of  youth,  the  frolics  of  the  page ; 

For  hours  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glance, 

As  all-forgotten  in  that  watchful  trance ; 

And  from  his  chief  withdrawn,  he  wander’d  lone. 
Brief  were  his  answers,  and  his  questions  none  ; 

His  walk  the  wood,  his  sport  some  foreign  book ; 

His  resting-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the  brook ; 

He  seem’d,  like  him  he  served,  to  live  apart 
From  all  that  lures  the  eye,  and  fills  the  heart ; 

To  know  no  brotherhood,  and  take  from  earth 
No  gift  beyond  that  bitter  boon  — our  birth. 

XXVII. 

If  aught  he  loved,  ’t  was  Lara ; but  was  shown 
His  faith  in  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone ; 


In  mute  attention  ; and  his  care,  which  guess’d 
Each  wish,  fulfill’d  it  ere  the  tongue  express’d. 

Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did, 

A spirit  deep  that  brook’d  not  to  be  chid ; 

His  zeal,  though  more  than  that  of  servile  hands, 

In  act  alone  obeys,  his  air  commands ; 
i As  if ’t  was  Lara's  less  than  hit  desire 
1 That  thus  he  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire. 

Slight  wore  the  tasks  enjoin’d  him  by  his  lord. 

To  hold  the  stirrup,  or  to  bear  the  sword ; 

To  tune  his  lute,  or,  if  he  will’d  it  more, 

On  tonics  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore ; 

But  ne’er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  train, 

To  whom  he  show’d  nor  deference  nor  disdain. 

But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 
No  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew : 

His  soul,  whate’er  his  station  or  his  stem, 

Could  bow  to  Lara,  not  descend  to  them. 

Of  higher  birth  he  seem’d,  and  better  days. 

Nor  mark  of  vulgar  toil  that  hand  betrays. 

So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 

Another  sex,  when  match’d  with  that  smooth  cheek, 

But  for  his  garb,  and  something  in  his  gaze, 

More  wild  and  high  than  woman’s  eye  betrays 
A latent  fierceness  that  far  more  became 
His  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  frame: 

True,  in  his  words  it  broke  not  from  his  breast. 

But  from  his  aspect  might  be  more  than  guess'd. 
Kaled  his  name,  though  rumour  said  he  bore 
Another  ere  he  left  his  mountain-shore ; 

For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh, 

I That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply, 

I As  unfamiliar,  or,  if  roused  again, 

Start  to  the  sound,  as  but  remember’d  then  ; 

[ Unless  ’t  was  Lara’s  wonted  voice  that  spake, 

For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  all  awake. 

XXVIIL 

He  had  look’d  down  upon  the  festive  hall, 

And  mark’d  that  sudden  strife  so  mark’d  of  all ; 

And  when  the  crowd  around  and  near  him  told 
Their  wonder  at  the  calmness  of  the  bold, 

Their  marvel  how  the  high-born  Lara  bore 
Such  insult  from  a stranger,  doubly  sore, 

The  colour  of  young  Kaled  went  and  came, 

The  lip  of  ashes,  and  the  cheek  of  flame ; 

And  o’er  his  brow  the  dampening  heart-drops  threw 
The  sickening  iciness  of  that  cold  dew, 

That  rises  as  the  busy  bosom  sinks 
With  heavy  thoughts  from  which  reflection  shrinks. 
Yes  — there  be  things  which  we  must  dream  and  dare. 
And  execute  ere  thought  be  half  aware : 

Whate’er  might  Kalcd’s  be,  it  was  enow 
To  seal  his  lip,  but  agonise  his  brow. 

He  gazed  on  Ezzelin  till  Lara  cast 

That  sidelong  smile  upon  the  knight  he  passed  ; 

When  Kaled  saw  that  smile  his  visage  fell. 

As  if  on  something  recognised  right  well ; 

His  memory  read  in  such  a meaning  more 
Than  Lara’s  aspect  unto  others  wore : 

Forward  he  sprung— a moment,  both  were  gone, 

And  all  within  that  hall  seem’d  left  alone ; 

Each  had  so  fix’d  his  eye  on  Lara's  mien, 

All  had  so  mix’d  their  feelings  with  that  scene, 

That  when  his  long  dark  shadow  through  the  porch 
No  more  relieves  the  glare  of  yon  high  torch. 

Each  pulse  heats  quicker,  and  all  bosoms  seem 
To  bound  as  doubting  from  too  black  a dream, 
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Such  as  wc  know  Is  false,  yet  dread  in  sooth, 
Because  the  worst  is  ever  nearest  truth. 

And  they  are  gone — but  Ezzclin  is  there. 

With  thoughtful  visage  and  imperious  air ; 

But  long  remain’d  not ; ere  an  hour  expired 
He  waved  his  hand  to  Otho  and  retired. 

XXIX. 

The  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest ; 

The  courteous  host,  and  all-approving  guest. 

Again  to  that  accustom'd  couch  must  creep 
Where  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep, 

And  man,  o’erlabour'd  with  his  being's  strife, 
Shrinks  to  that  sweet  forgetfulness  of  life : 

There  lie  love’s  feverish  hope,  and  cunning's  guile, 
Hate’s  working  brain,  and  lull’d  ambition's  wile ; 
O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave. 

And  quench’d  existence  crouches  in  a grave. 

What  better  name  may  slumber’s  bed  become? 
Night’s  sepulchre,  the  universal  home. 

Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine, 
Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline ; 

Cl  lad  fora  while  to  heave  unconscious  breath. 

Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death, 

And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increased. 
That  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least. 


itava. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND.1 


Night  wanes  — the  vapours  round  the  mountains 
curl’d 

Melt  into  morn,  and  Light  awakes  the  world. 

Man  has  another  day  to  swell  the  past. 

And  lead  him  near  to  little,  but  his  last ; 

But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 

The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth ; 

Flowers  In  the  valley,  spleudour  in  the  beam. 

Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 
Immortal  man  ! behold  her  glories  shine. 

And  cry,  exulting  inly,  “ They  are  thine ! ” 

Gaze  on,  while  yet  thy  gladden’d  eye  may  sec ; 

A morrow  comes  when  they  arc  not  for  thee : 

And  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier. 

Nor  earth  nor  sky  will  yield  a single  tear ; 

Nor  cloud  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fall. 

Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all ; 

But  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoil. 

And  lit  thy  clay  to  fertilise  the  soil. 


’Tls  mom  — ’t is  noon— assembled  in  the  hall. 

The  gather’d  chieftains  come  to  Otbo’s  call ; 

*T  is  now  the  promised  hour,  that  must  proclaim 
The  life  or  death  of  Lara's  future  fame ; 

1 [Lord  Byron  teems  to  hare  taken  a whimsical  pleasure  , 
in  disappointing,  by  his  second  Canto,  mo*t  of  the  expect-  ; 
ations  which  he  had  excited  by  the  first  For,  without  the 
resuscitation  of  Sir  Eizelln,  Lara’*  mytterious  vision  in  his 
antique  hall  become*  a mere  useless  piece  of  lumber,  inap- 
plicable to  any  Intelligible  purpose.  The  character  of  Mo- 
d.ra,  whom  w’e  had  been  satisfied  to  behold  \ery  contentedly 


When  Ezzclin  his  charge  may  here  unfold. 

And  whatsoe’er  the  tale,  it  must  be  told. 

His  faith  was  pledged,  and  Lara's  promise  given. 
To  meet  it  in  the  eye  of  man  and  heaven. 

Why  comes  he  not  ? Such  truths  to  be  divulged, 
Methinks  the  accuser's  rest  Is  long  indulged. 


The  hour  is  past,  and  Lara  too  is  there. 

With  self-contlding,  coldly  patient  air ; 

Why  comes  not  Ezzclin  ? The  hour  is  past. 

And  murmurs  rise,  and  Otho’s  brow  ’$  o’ercast. 

“ I know  my  friend ! his  faith  I cannot  fear, 

If  yet  he  be  on  earth,  expect  him  here ; 

The  roof  that  held  him  in  the  valley  stands 
Between  my  own  and  noble  Lara's  lands ; 

My  halls  from  such  a guest  had  honour  gain’d, 

I Nor  had  Sir  Ezzelin  his  host  disdain'd, 

I But  that  some  previous  proof  forbade  his  stay. 

And  urged  him  to  prepare  against  to-day ; 

The  word  I pledged  for  his  I pledge  again, 

Or  will  myself  redeem  his  knighthood's  stain.” 

He  ceased — and  Lara  answer’d,  “ I am  here 
To  lend  at  thy  demand  a listening  ear 
To  talcs  of  evil  from  a stranger's  tongue. 

Whose  words  already  might  my  heart  have  wrung. 
But  that  I deem’d  him  scarcely  less  than  mad. 

Or,  at  the  worst,  a foe  ignobly  bad. 

I know  him  not — but  me  it  seems  he  knew 
In  lands  where — but  I must  not  trifle  too : 
Produce  this  babbler— or  redeem  the  pledge ; 
litre  in  thy  hold,  and  with  thy  falchion  s edge.” 

Proud  Otho  on  the  instant,  reddening,  threw 
His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  flew. 

“ The  last  alternative  befits  me  best. 

And  thus  I answer  for  mine  absent  guest,” 

With  check  unchanging  from  its  sallow  gloom. 
However  near  his  own  or  other’s  tomb ; 

With  hand,  whose  almost  careless  coolness  spoke 
Its  grasp  well-used  to  deal  the  sabre-stroke  ; 

With  eye,  though  calm,  determined  not  to  spare. 
Did  Lara  too  his  willing  weapon  bare. 

In  vain  the  circling  chieftains  round  them  closed. 
For  Otho’s  frenzy  would  not  be  opposed ; 

And  from  his  Up  those  words  of  insult  fell  — 

His  sword  is  good  who  can  maintain  them  well. 


Short  was  the  conflict ; furious,  blindly  rash. 

Vain  Otho  gave  his  bosom  to  the  gash  : 

He  bled,  and  fell ; but  not  with  deadly  wound. 
Stretch’d  by  a dexterous  sleight  along  the  ground. 

“ Demand  thy  life ! ” He  answer’d  not : and  then 
From  that  red  floor  he  ne’er  bad  risen  again. 

For  Lara’s  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 
Almost  to  blackness  in  its  demon  hue ; 

And  fiercer  shook  his  angry  falchion  now 
Than  when  his  foe’s  was  levell’d  at  his  brow  ; 

domesticated  in  the  Pirate’*  Island,  without  inquiring  whence 
or  why  she  had  emigrated  thither,  is/ by  means  of  wne  mys- 
terious relation  between  her  and  Sir  Ezzclin,  involved  In  very 
disagreeable  ambiguity  ; — and,  further,  tho  high-minded  and 
generous  Conrad,  who  bad  preferred  death  and  torture  to  life 
I and  liberty,  if  purchased  bv  a nightly  murder,  is  degraded  mto 
a vile  and  cowardly  assassin.  — Gcoaci  Ki.us.j 
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Then  all  wk  stern  collcctedness  and  art. 

Now  rose  the  unleaven'd  hatred  of  his  heart ; 

So  little  sparing  to  the  foe  he  fell’d. 

That  when  the  approaching  crowd  his  arm  withheld, 
j He  almost  turn’d  the  thirsty  point  on  those 
| Who  thus  for  mercy  dared  to  interpose ; 

But  to  a moment’s  thought  that  purpose  bent ; 

Yet  look’d  he  on  him  still  with  eye  intent. 

As  if  be  loathed  the  ineffectual  strife 
That  left  a foe,  howe’er  o’ercome,  with  life  ; 

J .As  if  to  search  how  far  the  wound  he  gave 
Had  sent  its  victim  onward  to  his  grave. 

V. 

j I They  raised  the  bleeding  Otho,  and  the  Leech 
Forbade  aQ  present  question,  sign,  and  speech  ; 

) i The  others  met  within  a neighbouring  hail, 
j | And  he,  incensed,  and  heedless  of  them  all, 

| The  cause  and  conqueror  in  this  sudden  fray. 

In  haughty  silence  slowly  strode  away ; 
l He  back’d  his  steed,  his  homeward  path  he  took, 
i Nor  cast  on  Otho’s  towers  a single  look. 

jj  VI. 

But  where  was  be  ? that  meteor  of  a night, 

, Who  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light, 
j Where  was  this  E2zelin  ? who  came  and  went, 
j To  leave  no  other  trace  of  his  intent 
I f He  left  the  dome  of  Otho  long  ere  mom, 

In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  j>ath  was  worn 
He  could  not  miss  it : near  his  dwelling  lay ; 

But  there  he  was  not,  and  with  coming  day 
J Came  fast  inquiry,  which  unfolded  nought 
i Except  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sought. 

.A  chamber  tenant  less,  a steed  at  rest 

I Hi*  host  alarm’d,  his  murmuring  squires  distress’d ; 
i | Their  search  extends  along,  around  the  path, 

In  dread  to  meet  the  marks  of  prowlers’  wrath : 

But  none  are  there,  and  not  a brake  hath  borne 
I Nor  goat  of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  tom ; 

! Nor  fall  nor  struggle  hath  defaced  the  grass. 

Which  still  retains  a mark  where  murder  was ; 

, 1 Nor  dabbling  fingers  left  to  tell  the  tale, 

I I The  bitter  print  of  each  convulsive  nail, 

\ When  agonised  hands  that  cease  to  guard, 

Wound  in  that  pang  the  smoothness  of  the  sward. 
Some  such  had  been,  if  here  a life  was  reft. 

But  these  were  not ; and  doubting  hope  is  left ; 
j .And  strange  suspicion,  whispering  Lara’s  name. 

Now  daily  mutters  o’er  his  blacken'd  fame ; 
i Then  sudden  silent  when  bis  form  appear'd, 

! Awaits  the  absence  of  the  thing  it  fear’d 
' .Again  its  wonted  wondering  to  renew. 

And  dye  conjecture  with  a darker  hue. 

TIL 

. Days  roll  along,  and  Otho’s  wounds  arc  heal’d. 

But  not  his  pride ; and  hate  no  more  conceal'd : 

He  was  a man  of  power,  and  Lara's  foe, 

The  friend  of  all  who  sought  to  work  him  woe, 

And  from  his  country's  justice  now  demands 
Account  of  Exzelin  at  Lara’s  hands. 

Who  else  than  Lara  could  have  cause  to  fear 
His  presence  ? who  had  made  him  disappear, 

' If  not  the  man  on  whom  his  menaced  charge 
: Had  sate  too  deeply  were  he  left  at  large  ? 

The  general  rumour  ignorantly  loud, 

I The  mystery  dearest  to  the  curious  crowd ; 


The  seeming  friendiessness  of  him  who  strove 
To  win  no  confidence,  and  wake  no  love ; 

The  sweeping  fierceness  which  his  soul  betray’d, 
The  skill  with  which  he  wielded  his  keen  blade ; 
Where  had  his  arm  unwarlike  caught  that  art  ? 
Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his  heart  ? 
For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  ragn 
A word  can  kindle  and  a word  assuage ; 

But  the  deep  working  of  a soul  unmix’d 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  fix’d ; 
Such  as  long  power  and  overgorged  success 
Concentrates  into  all  that’s  merciless; 

These,  link’d  with  that  desire  which  ever  sways 
Mankind,  the  rather  to  condemn  than  praise, 
’Gainst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  a storm. 
Such  as  himself  might  fear,  and  foes  would  form. 
And  he  must  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  one  that  haunts  him  still,  alive  or  dead. 


vm. 

Within  that  land  was  many  a malcontent. 

Who  cursed  the  tyranny  to  which  he  bent ; 

That  soil  full  many  a wringing  despot  saw, 

Who  work'd  his  wantonness  in  form  of  law ; 

Long  war  without  and  frequent  broil  within 
Had  made  a path  for  blood  and  giant  sin. 

That  waited  but  a signal  to  begin 
New  havoc,  such  as  civil  discord  blends, 

Which  knows  no  neuter,  owns  but  foes  or  friends , 
Fix’d  in  his  feudal  fortress  each  was  lord. 

In  word  and  deed  obey’d,  in  soul  abhorr’d. 

Thus  Lara  had  inherited  his  lands. 

And  with  them  pining  hearts  and  sluggish  hands; 
But  that  long  absence  from  his  native  clime 
Had  left  him  stainless  of  oppression's  crime, 

And  now,  diverted  by  his  milder  sway, 

All  dread  by  slow  degrees  had  worn  away. 

The  menials  felt  their  usual  awe  alone, 

But  more  for  him  than  them  that  fear  was  grown  ; 
They  deem'd  him  now  unhappy,  though  at  first 
Their  evil  judgment  augur’d  of  the  worst. 

And  each  long  restless  night,  and  silent  mood, 

Was  traced  to  sickness,  fed  by  solitude  : 

And  though  his  lonely  habits  threw  of  late 
Gloom  o’er  his  chamber,  cheerful  was  his  gate ; 

For  thence  the  wretched  ne’er  unsoothed  withdrew, 
For  them,  at  least,  his  soul  compassion  knew. 

Cold  to  the  great,  contemptuous  to  the  high, 

The  humble  pass'd  not  his  unheeding  eye ; 

Much  he  would  speak  not,  but  beneath  his  roof 
They  found  asylum  oft,  and  ne’er  reproof. 

And  they  who  watch’d  might  mark  that,  day  by  day, 
Some  new  retainers  gather’d  to  his  sway ; 

But  most  of  late,  since  End  in  was  lost. 

He  play’d  the  courteous  lord  and  bounteous  host: 
Perchance  his  strife  with  Otho  made  him  dread 
Some  snare  prepared  for  his  obnoxious  head ; 
Whate’er  his  view,  his  favour  more  obtains 
With  these,  the  people,  than  his  fellow  thanes. 

If  this  were  policy,  so  far ’t  was  sound, 

The  million  judged  but  of  him  as  they  found ; 

From  him  by  sterner  chiefs  to  exile  driven 
They  but  required  a shelter,  and  ’twas  given. 

By  him  no  peasant  mourn’d  his  rifled  cot. 

And  scarce  the  Serf  could  murmur  o’er  his  lot ; 

With  him  old  avarice  found  its  hoard  secure. 

With  him  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the  poor; 
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Youth  present  cheer  and  promised  recompense 
Detain’d,  till  all  too  late  to  part  from  thence : 

To  hate  he  offer’d,  with  the  coming  change, 

The  deep  reversion  of  delay’d  revenge ; 

To  love,  long  baffled  by  the  unequal  match, 

The  well-won  charms  success  was  sure  to  snatch. 

All  now  was  ripe,  he  waits  but  to  proclaim 
That  slavery  nothing  which  was  still  a name. 

The  moment  came,  the  hour  when  Otho  thought 
Secure  at  last  the  vengeance  which  he  sought : 

His  summons  found  the  destined  criminal 
Begirt  by  thousands  in  his  swarming  hall, 

Fresh  from  their  feudal  fetters  newly  riven. 

Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven. 

That  morning  he  had  freed  the  soil-bound  slaves 
Who  dig  no  land  for  tyrants  but  their  graves ! 

I Such  is  their  cry  — some  watchword  for  the  fight 
Must  vindicate  the  wrong,  and  warp  the  right : 

1 Religion  — freedom  — vengeance — what  you  will, 

! A word ’s  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill ; 

] Some  factious  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and  spread, 
That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  fed  ! 

IX. 

Throughout  Aiat  clime  the  feudal  chiefs  had  gain’d 
Such  sway,  their  infant  monarch  hardly  reign’d ; 
Now  was  the  hour  for  faction's  rebel  growth. 

The  Serfs  contemn’d  the  one,  and  hated  both : 

They  waited  but  a leader,  and  they  found 
One  to  their  cause  inseparably  bound ; 

By  circumstance  compell’d  to  plunge  again, 

In  self-defence,  amidst  the  strife  of  men. 

Cut  off  by  some  mysterious  fate  from  those 
Whom  birth  and  nature  meant  not  for  his  foes. 

Had  Lara  from  that  night,  to  him  accurst. 

Prepared  to  meet,  but  not  alone,  the  worst : 

Some  reason  urged,  whate’er  it  was,  to  shun 
Inquiry  into  deeds  at  distance  done ; 

By  mingling  with  his  own  the  cause  of  all. 

E’en  if  he  fail’d,  he  still  delay'd  his  fall. 

The  sullen  calm  that  long  his  bosom  kept. 

The  storm  that  once  had  spent  itself  and  slept. 
Roused  by  events  that  seem’d  foredoom’d  to  urge 
His  gloomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge. 

Burst  forth,  and  made  him  all  he  once  had  been, 

And  Is  again ; he  only  changed  the  scene. 

Light  care  had  he  for  life,  and  less  for  fame, 

But  not  less  fitted  for  the  desperate  game : 

He  deem’d  himself  mark’d  out  for  others’  hate, 

And  mock'd  at  ruin  so  they  shared  his  fate. 

What  cared  he  for  the  freedom  of  the  crowd  ? 

He  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud. 

He  had  hoped  quiet  iu  his  sullen  lair, 

But  man  and  destiny  beset  him  them : 

Inured  to  hunters,  he  was  found  at  bay  ; 

And  they  must  kill  they  cannot  snare  the  prey. 
Stern,  unambitious,  silent,  he  had  been 
Henceforth  a calm  spectator  of  life's  scene  ; 

But  dragg’d  again  upon  the  arena,  stood 
I A leader  not  unequal  to  the  feud  ; 

I In  voice  — mien  — gesture  — savage  nature  spoke, 
And  from  his  eye  the  gladiator  broke. 

X- 

What  boots  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  strife. 

The  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life  ? 

| The  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field. 

The  fierce  that  vanquish,  and  the  faint  that  yield  ? 


The  smoking  ruin,  and  the  crumbled  wall  ? 

In  this  the  struggle  was  the  same  with  all ; 

Save  that  distemper’d  passions  lent  their  force 
In  bitterness  that  banish’d  ail  remorse. 

None  sued,  for  Meroy  knew  her  cry  was  rain. 

The  captive  died  upon  the  battle-slain : 

In  cither  cause,  one  rage  alone  possess’d 
The  empire  of  the  alternate  victor's  breast ; 

And  they  that  smote  for  freedom  or  for  sway. 
Deem’d  few  were  slain,  while  more  remain’d  to  sUy. 
It  was  too  late  to  check  the  wasting  brand. 

And  Desolation  reap’d  the  famish’d  land  ; 

The  torch  was  lighted,  and  the  flame  was  spread. 
And  Carnage  smiled  upon  her  daily  dead. 

XI. 

Fresh  with  the  nerve  the  new-born  impulse  strung, 
The  first  success  to  Lara's  numbers  clung : 

But  that  vain  victory  hath  ruin'd  all ; 

They  form  no  longer  to  their  leader's  call : 

In  blind  confusion  on  the  foe  they  press. 

And  think  to  snatch  is  to  secure  success. 

The  lust  of  booty,  and  the  thirst  of  hate. 

Lure  on  the  broken  brigands  to  their  fate : 

In  vain  he  doth  whate’er  a chief  may  do. 

To  check  the  headlong  fury  of  that  crew  ; 

In  vain  their  stubborn  ardour  he  would  tame. 

The  hand  that  kindles  cannot  quench  the  flanx ; 
The  wary  foe  alone  hath  turn’d  their  mood. 

And  shown  their  rashness  to  that  erring  brood 
The  feign'd  retreat,  the  nightly  ambuscade, 

The  daily  harass,  and  the  fight  delay’d, 

The  long  privation  of  the  hoped  supply, 

The  tentless  rest  beneath  the  humid  sky, 

The  stubborn  wall  that  mocks  the  leaguer's  art. 
And  palls  the  patience  of  his  baffled  heart. 

Of  these  they  had  not  deem’d  : the  battle-day 
They  could  encounter  as  a veteran  may  ; 

But  more  preferr’d  the  fury  of  the  strife. 

And  present  death,  to  hourly  suffering  life  : 

And  famine  wrings,  and  fever  sweeps  away 
His  numbers  melting  fast  from  their  array  ; 
Intemperate  triumph  fades  to  discontent. 

And  Lara's  soul  alone  seems  still  unbent : 

But  few  remain  to  aid  his  voice  and  hand. 

And  thousands  dwindled  to  a scanty  band  : 
Desperate,  though  few,  the  last  and  best  remain'd 
To  mourn  the  discipline  they  late  disdain'd. 

One  hope  survives,  the  frontier  is  not  far. 

And  thence  they  may  escape  from  native  war ; 

And  bear  within  them  to  the  neighbouring  state 
An  exile's  sorrows,  or  an  outlaw’s  hate  : 

Hard  is  the  task  their  father-land  to  quit. 

But  harder  still  to  perish  or  submit 

XIL 

It  is  resolved  — they  march  — consenting  Night 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  torchlcu  flight . 
Already  they  perceive  Its  tranquil  beam 
Sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  barrier  stream ; 

Already  they  descry  — Is  yon  the  bank  ? 

Away  ! *tis  lined  with  many  a hostile  rank. 

Return  or  fly  l — What  glitters  In  the  rear  ? 

’T  is  Otho’s  banner  — the  pursuer’s  spear ! 

Are  those  the  shepherds’  fires  upon  the  height  ? 

Alas  ! they  blare  too  widely  for  the  flight 
Cut  off  from  hope,  and  compass’d  In  the  toll. 

Less  blood  perchance  hath  bought  a richer  spoil ! 
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LARA. 


A moment’s  pause  — *t is  but  to  breathe  their  band. 
Or  shall  they  onward  press,  or  here  withstand  ? 

It  matters  little  — if  they  charge  the  foes 
Who  bjr  their  border-stream  their  march  oppose, 
Some  few,  perchance,  may  break  and  pass  the  line, 
However  link’d  to  baffle  such  design. 
u The  charge  be  ours  ! to  wait  for  their  assault 
Were  fate  well  worthy  of  a coward's  halt” 

Forth  flies  each  sabre,  rein’d  Is  every  steed, 

I And  the  next  word  shall  scarce  outstrip  the  deed  : 
In  the  next  tone  of  Lara’s  gathering  breath 
How  many  shall  but  hear  the  voice  of  death  ! 


XIV. 

His  blade  Is  bared,  — in  him  there  Is  an  air 
I As  deep,  but  far  too  tranquil  for  despair; 

A something  of  indifference  more  than  then 
: Becomes  the  bravest  If  they  feel  for  men. 

He  turn’d  his  eye  on  Kaled,  ever  near. 

And  still  too  faithful  to  betray  one  fear ; 

Perchance 't  was  but  the  moon’s  dim  twilight  threw 
Along  his  aspect  an  unwonted  hue 
|!  Of  mournful  paleness,  whose  deep  tint  express’d 
' The  truth,  and  not  the  terror  of  his  breast 
' This  Lara  mark'd,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his: 

It  trembled  not  in  such  an  hour  as  this ; 

His  lip  was  silent  scarcely  beat  his  heart, 

I*  His  eye  alone  proclaim’d,  " We  will  not  part ! 

Thy  band  may  perish,  or  thy  friends  may  flee, 

.1  Farewell  to  life,  but  not  adieu  to  thee  1” 


, 
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The  word  hath  pass'd  his  lips,  and  onward  driven, 
Pours  the  link’d  band  through  ranks  asunder  riven  ; 
Well  has  each  steed  obey'd  the  armed  heel, 

And  flash  the  scimitars,  and  rings  the  steel ; 
Outnumber'd,  not  outbraved,  they  still  op]>ose 
Do* pair  to  daring,  and  a front  to  foes ; 

And  blood  is  mingled  with  the  dashing  stream, 
Which  runs  all  redly  till  the  morning  beam. 


I Commanding,  aiding,  animating  all. 

Where  foe  appear’d  to  press,  or  friend  to  fall, 

Cheers  Lara’s  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes  his  steel, 
Inspiring  hope  himself  had  ceased  to  feel, 
i Hone  fled,  for  well  they  knew  that  flight  were  vain ; 
But  those  that  waver  turn  to  smite  again, 

While  yet  they  find  the  firmest  of  the  foe 
Recoil  before  their  leader’s  look  and  blow : 

I ; Now  girt  with  numbers,  now  almost  alone, 

1 1 He  foils  their  ranks,  or  re-unites  his  own  ; 

Himself  he  spared  not  — once  they  seem’d  to  fly  — 

1 Now  was  the  time,  be  waved  his  hand  on  high, 

1 And  shook  — Why  sudden  droops  that  plumed  crest  ? 

The  shaft  is  sped  — the  arrow ’s  in  his  breast ! 

' That  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side, 

! And  Death  has  stricken  down  yon  arm  of  pride. 
The  word  of  triumph  fainted  from  his  tongue ; 

That  hand,  so  raised,  bow  droopingly  it  hung  ! 

But  yet  the  sword  instinctively  retains, 

Though  from  its  fellow  shrink  the  falling  reins ; 
These  KaJed  snatches : dizzy  with  the  blow, 

And  senseless  bending  o’er  his  saddle-bow. 

Perceives  not  Lara  that  his  anxious  page 
Beguiles  his  charger  from  the  combat’s  rage : 
Meantime  bis  followers  charge,  and  charge  again ; 
Too  mix'd  the  slayers  now  to  heed  the  slain  ! 
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Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead, 

The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  helmless  head ; 

The  war-horse  masterlcss  is  on  the  earth. 

And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody  girth  ; 

1 And  near,  yet  quivering  with  what  life  remain’d. 
The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that  rein’d ; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie, 

| Whose  waters  mock  the  lip  of  those  that  die ; 

! That  panting  thirst  which  scorches  In  the  breath 
j Of  those  that  die  the  soldier’s  fiery  death, 
j In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop — the  last  — to  cool  It  for  the  grave; 

With  feeble  and  convulsive  effort  swept. 

Their  limbs  along  the  crimson’d  turf  have  crept ; 
The  faint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste, 

But  yet  they  reach  the  stream,  and  bend  to  taste ; 
They  feel  its  freshness,  and  almost  partake  — 

Why  pause  ? No  further  thirst  have  they  to  slake  — 
It  is  unquench’d,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not ; 

It  was  an  agony  — but  now  forgot ! 


XVII. 

Beneath  a lime,  remoter  from  the  scene. 

Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  been, 

A breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay  : 

’Twas  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away. 

HtS  follower  once,  and  now  his  only  guide. 

Kneels  Kaled  watchful  o’er  his  welling  side. 

And  with  his  scarf  would  stanch  the  tides  that  rush, 
With  each  convulsion,  In  a blacker  gush  ; 

And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low, 

In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  trickllngs  flow ; 

He  scarce  can  speak,  but  motions  him  ’tis  vain. 

And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 

He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage, 
And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page. 

Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  secs, 

Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his  knees; 

Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim, 

Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for  him. 

XVIII. 

The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  search’d  the  field. 

Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yield ; 

They  would  remove  him,  but  they  sec ’t  were  vain, 

And  he  regards  them  with  a calm  disdain, 

That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate. 

And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate : 

And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  from  his  steed. 

Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed. 

And  questions  of  his  state ; he  answers  not. 

Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot. 

And  turns  to  Kaled : — each  remaining  word 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard  ; 

] Ills  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue, 

| To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung.  | 
| They  spake  of  other  scenes,  but  what  — is  known 
| To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reach’d  alone ; 

And  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  their  sound. 

While  gazed  the  rest  in  dumb  amazement  round : 

They  seem’d  even  then  — that  twain  — unto  tin 
last 

To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  past ; 

To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  fate. 

Whose  darkness  none  beside  should  penetrate. 
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Their  words  though  faint  were  many  — from  the  tone 
Their  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone ; 
From  this,  you  might  have  deem’d  young  Kaled’s 
death 

More  near  than  Lara's  by  his  voice  and  breath. 

So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 

The  accents  his  scarce- moving  pale  lips  spoke , 

But  Lara's  voice,  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 
And  calm,  till  murmuring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely  near . 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess. 

So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless. 

Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last. 

Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast ; 

And  once,  as  Kalcd’s  answering  accents  ceased, 

Rose  Lara's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East : 

Whether  (as  then  the  breaking  sun  from  high 
Roll’d  back  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught  his  eye, 
Or  that ’t  was  chance,  or  some  remember'd  scene. 
That  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been. 
Scarce  Kaled  seem’d  to  know,  but  turn'd  away, 

As  if  his  heart  abhorr’d  that  coming  day. 

And  shrunk  his  glance  before  that  morning  light. 

To  look  on  Lora's  brow  — where  all  grew  night. 

Yet  sense  seem'd  lcfti  though  better  were  its  loss ; 
For  when  one  near  display’d  the  absolving  cross, 

And  proffer'd  to  his  touch  the  holy  bead. 

Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need. 

He  look'd  upon  it  with  an  eye  profane, 

And  smiled — Heaven  pardon ! if 't  were  with  disdain : 
And  Kaled,  though  he  spoke  not,  nor  withdrew 
From  Lara’s  face  his  fix’d  despairing  view, 

With  brovr  repulsive,  and  with  gesture  swift. 

Flung  back  the  hand  which  held  the  sacred  gift, 

As  if  such  but  disturb'd  the  expiring  man, 

Nor  seem’d  to  know  his  life  but  then  began. 

That  life  of  Immortality,  secure 

To  none,  save  them  whose  faith  in  Christ  Is  sure. 


But  gasping  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara  drew, 

And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew ; 

His  limbs  stretch'd  fluttering,  and  his  head  droop’d  o’er 
The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore ; 

He  press'd  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart — 

It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 
With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain, 

For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 

44  Tt  beats  ! ” — Away,  thou  dreamer ! he  is  gone  — 

It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon.  1 

XXL 

He  gazed,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass'd  away 
The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay ; 

And  those  around  have  roused  him  from  his  trance, 
But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance ; 

J [The  death  of  I-ara  U.  by  far.  the  finest  passage  in  the 
poem,  and  i»  inily  equal  to  any  thing  else  which  the  author 
ever  wrote.  The  physical  horror  of  the  event,  though  j 
described  with  a terrible  force  and  fidelity,  is  both  relieved 
and  enhanc  'd  by  the  beautiful  picture*  of  mental  energy  and  ] 
affect  mu  wit  h w hlch  It is  combined.  The  whole  sequel  of  the 
poem  U written  w ith  equal  vigour  and  feeling,  and  may  tie  put  | 
m competition  with  any  th.ng  that  poetry  has  produced,  in  | 
point  either  of  pathos  or  energy.  — Jarracv.] 

* The  event  iti  this  section  was  suggested  by  the  description  | 
of  the  death,  or  rather  burial,  of  the  Duke  of  Gandia.  The  1 
most  interesting  and  particular  account  of  it  U given  by  Itur- 
chard,  and  U in  substance  as  follows  : — **  On  the  eighth  day 
of  June,  the  Cardinal  of  Valenza  and  the  Duke  of  GandD, 
sons  of  the  Pope,  supped  with  their  mother,  Vanozia,  near 


And  when,  In  raising  him  from  where  he  bore 
Within  his  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  more. 

He  saw  the  head  bis  breast  would  still  sustain, 

Roll  down  like  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plain ; 

He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair. 

But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  but  reel’d  and  fell. 

Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loved  so  writ 
Than  that  he  loved  ! Oh  l never  yet  beneath 
The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  brealitt ! 

That  trying  moment  bath  at  once  reveal'd 
The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half  conceal'd  ; 

In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast. 

Its  grief  seem’d  ended,  but  the  sex  confess'd ; 

And  life  return'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame  — 

What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame  ? 

XXII. 

And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fathers  sleep. 

But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep ; 

Nor  is  his  mortal  slumber  less  profound. 

Though  priest  nor  bless 'd,  nor  marble  deck’d  tir 
mound ; 

And  he  was  mourn'd  by  one  whose  quiet  grief. 

Less  loud,  outlasts  a people’s  for  their  chief. 

Vain  was  all  question  ask’d  her  of  the  past. 

And  vain  e'en  menace  — silent  to  the  last ; 

She  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  she  left  behind 
Her  all  for  one  who  seem’d  but  little  kind. 

Why  did  she  love  him  ? Curious  fool ! — be  still— 

Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 

To  her  he  might  be  gentleness  ; the  stern 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern. 

And  when  they  love,  your  smllerj  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lip*  avow. 

They  were  not  common  links  that  form’d  the  chxto 
That  bound  to  Lara  Kaled’s  heart  and  brain ; 

But  that  wild  tale  she  brook’d  not  to  unfold. 

And  seal'd  is  now  each  lip  that  could  have  told.  * 

XX  ILL 

They  laid  him  in  the  earth,  and  on  his  breast. 

Besides  the  wound  that  sent  his  soul  to  rest. 

They  found  the  scatter’d  dints  of  many  a scar. 

Which  were  not  planted  there  in  recent  war ; 

Where'er  had  pass'd  his  summer  years  of  life. 

It  seems  they  vanhh'd  in  a land  of  strife ; 

But  all  unknown  his  glory  or  his  guilt. 

These  only  told  that  somewhere  blood  was  spilt. 

And  Ezzelln,  who  might  have  spoke  the  past. 

Return'd  no  more  — that  night  appear'd  his  last. 

»' 

XXIV. 

Upon  that  night  (a  peasant's  is  the  tale) 

A Serf  that  cross'd  the  intervening  vale,  * 

the  church  of  5.  Pietro  ad  emrv.’e ; several  other  persci 
being  present  .it  the  entertainment.  A late  htvir  aptinouhmf. 
and  the  cardinal  having  remind**!  hli  brother,  that  w*« 
time  to  return  to  the  apostolic  palace,  they  motmted  tfw* 
bones  or  mules,  with  only  s few  acten.Unt*.  an.l  prv*«td«i  1 
together  as  far  a*  the  palace  of  Cardinal  A ♦canto  Sforza.  wbm 
the  duke  informed  the  ordinal  that,  before  he  returned  hw. 
be  had  to  5»ay  a visit  of  pleasure  I >i>  mining  therefore  all 
his  attendants,  excepting  bl»  itafficro,  or  footman,  and  a 
person  In  a mark,  who  had  paid  him  a visit  «ulht  at  si7per. 
and  who,  during  the  space  of  a month  or  thereabouts,  pvenoua 
to  this  time.  baa  railed  upon  him  almost  daiiy.  *i  the  inactive 
palace,  he  took  this  person  behind  him  on  bit  mule.  n»l 
proceeded  to  tnc  street  of  the  Jmr*.  where  he  quitted  fix 
servant,  directing  him  to  remain  there  until  a certain  hoar  « 
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When  Cynthia’s  light  almost  gave  way  to  mom, 

And  nearly  veil'd  in  mist  her  waning  horn  ; 

A Serf,  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  the  wood. 

And  hew  the  bough  that  bought  his  children’s 
food, 

Pass’d  by  the  river  that  divides  the  plain 
Of  Otho's  lands  and  Lara’s  broad  domain : 

He  heard  a tramp  - — a horse  and  horseman  broke 
From  out  the  wood  — before  him  was  a cloak 
Wrapt  round  some  burthen  at  his  sad  die- bow 
Bent  was  his  head,  and  hidden  was  his  brow 
Roused  by  the  sudden  sight  at  such  a time. 

And  some  foreboding  that  it  might  be  crime. 
Himself  unheeded  watch'd  the  stranger's  course. 

Who  reach'd  the  river,  bounded  from  his  horse, 

And  lifting  thence  the  burthen  which  he  bore. 
Heaved  up  the  bank,  and  dash'd  it  from  the  shore, 
Then  paused,  and  look’d,  and  turn'd,  and  seem'd  to 
watch. 

And  still  another  hurried  glance  would  snatch. 

And  follow  with  his  step  the  stream  that  flow’d. 

As  if  even  yet  too  much  its  surface  show’d : 

At  once  he  started,  stoop'd,  around  him  strown 
The  winter  floods  had  scatter’d  heaps  of  stone ; 

Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  he  gather’d  there, 

And  slung  them  with  a more  than  common  care. 
Meantime  the  Serf  had  crept  to  where  unseen 
Himself  might  safely  mark  what  this  might  mean 
He  caught  a glimpse,  as  of  a floating  breast. 

And  something  glitter’d  starlike  on  the  vest ; 

But  ere  he  well  could  mark  the  buoyant  trunk, 

A massy  fragment  smote  it,  and  it  sunk 
It  rose  again,  but  indistinct  to  view, 

And  left  the  waters  of  a purple  hue. 

Then  deeply  disappear’d  : the  horseman  gazed 
Till  ebb’d  the  latest  eddy  it  had  raised ; 

Then  turning,  vaulted  on  liis  pawing  steed. 

And  instant  s purr'd  him  into  panting  speed. 

His  face  was  mask’d  — the  features  of  the  dead. 

If  dead  it  were,  escaped  the  observer's  dread  ; 

when.  If  he  did  not  return,  he  might  repair  to  the  poiaar. 
The  duhe  then  seated  the  person  in  the  mask  hchiml  him, 
.sij  rode,  1 know  not  whither ; but  in  that  night  ho  was 
aMSKtroted,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  The  servant,  after 
haring  been  dismissed,  was  also  assaulted  and  mortally 
wounded  ; and  although  he  was  attended  with  great  care,  yet 
such  was  his  situation,  that  he  could  give  no  Intelligible 
account  of  what  had  befallen  his  master.  In  the  morning, 
tae  duke  not  haring  returned  to  the  palace,  his  servants  bcg.oi 
to  be  alarmed  : and  one  of  them  Informed  the  pontiff  of  the 
evening  excursion  of  his  sons,  and  that  the  duke  had  not  yet 
made  his  appearance.  This  cave  the  po|>e  no  small  anxiety  ; 
bo*  he  conjectured  that  the  duke  had  been  attracted  by  some 
courtesan  to  pass  the  night  with  her,  and,  not  choosing  to  quit 
the  house  in  open  day.  had  waited  till  the  following  evening 
to  return  home.  When,  however,  the  evening  arrived,  and 
be  found  himself  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  became 
dee-ply  afflicted,  and  began  to  make  Inquiries  from  different 
persons,  whom  he  ordered  to  attend  him  for  that  purpose. 
Amongst  these  was  a man  named  Giorgio  Schiavoni,  w ho, 
having  discharged  some  timber  from  a bark  in  the  river,  had 
remained  on  !»oard  the  vessel  to- watch  it ; and  being  In- 
terrogated whether  he  had  seen  any  one  thrown  into  the 
river  on  the  night  preceding,  he  replied,  that  he  saw  two 
men  on  foot,  who  came  down  the  street,  and  lookiid  diligently 
about,  to  observe  whether  any  person  was  passing.  That 
•eetng  nr*  one,  they  returned,  and  a short  time  afterwards  two 
ethers  rare,  and 'looked  around  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
fmner : no  person  still  appearing,  they  gave  a sign  to  thrir 
companions,  when  a man  came,  mounted  on  a white  horse, 
having  behind  him  a dead  body,  the  bead  and  arms  of  which 
hung  on  one  side,  and  the  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the  horse  ; 
the  two  person*  on  foot  supporting  the  body,  to  prevent  its 
failing.  They  thus  proceeded  towards  that  part,  where  the 
tilth  of  the  efty  Is  usually  discharged  into  the  river,  and 
turning  the  horse,  with  hi  tail  towards  the  water,  thr  two 
persons  took  the  deed  body  by  the  arms  and  feet,  and  with  all 


But  if  in  sooth  a star  its  bosom  bore. 

Such  i.»  the  badge  that  knighthood  ever  wore. 

And  such 't  is  known  Sir  Ezzclin  had  worn 
Upon  the  night  that  led  to  such  a morn. 

If  thus  he  perish’d.  Heaven  receive* his  soul! 

Ills  undiscover’d  limbs  to  ocean  roll ; 

And  charity  upon  the  hope  would  dwell 
It  was  not  Lara's  hand  by  which  he  fell. 

XXV. 

And  Kalcd  — Lara — Ezzclin,  are  gone, 

Alike  without  their  monumental  stone  ! 

The  first,  all  efforts  vainly  strove  to  wean 

From  lingering  where  her  chieftain’s  blood  had  been: 

Grief  had  so  tamed  a spirit  once  too  proud. 

Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud  ; 

But  furious  would  you  tear  her  from  the  spot 
Where  yet  she  scarce  believed  that  he  was  not. 

Her  eye  shot  forth  with  all  the  living  tire 
That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelpless  Ire; 

But  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there. 

She  talk’d  all  idly  unto  shapes  of  air, 

Such  as  the  busy  brain  of  Sorrow  paints. 

And  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints ; 

And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree 
Where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her  knee : 

And  in  that  jrasturc  where  she  saw  him  fall, 

His  words,  his  looks,  his  dying  grasp  recall ; 

And  she  had  shorn,  but  saved  her  raven  hair, 

And  oft  would  snatch  It  from  her  bosom  there, 

And  fold,  and  press  it  gently  to  the  ground. 

As  if  she  stanch'd  anew  some  phantom’s  wound. 
Herself  would  question,  and  for  him  reply  ; 

Then  rising,  start,  and  beckon  him  to  fly 
From  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit ; 

Then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden’s  root. 

And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meagre  hand. 

Or  trace  strange  characters  along  the  sand. 

This  could  not  last — she  lies  by  him  she  loved ; 

Her  tale  untold — her  truth  too  dearly  proved.1 

their  strength  flung  It  Into  the  river.  The  person  on  horse* 
back  then  asked  if  they  had  thrown  it  in ; to  which  they 
replied  Signor,  u lyes.  Sir).  He  then  looked  towards  the 
river,  and  teeing  a mantle  floating  on  the  stream,  he  inquired 
what  It  was  that  appeared  black,  to  which  they  answered.  It 
was  a mantle  ; and  oae  of  them  threw  stones  upon  it.  In  con- 
sequence of  which  it  sunk.  The  attendants  of  the  pontiff 
then  inquired  from  Giorgio,  why  lie  hail  not  revealed  this  to 
the  governor  of  the  city  : to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had 
swn  in  his  time  a hundred  dead  bodies  thrown  into  the  river 
at  the  same  place,  without  any  inquiry  being  made  respecting 
them  ; nnd  that  he  had  not,  therefore,  considered  it  as  a 
matter  of  any  importance.  The  fishermen  nnd  seamen  were 
then  collected,  and  ordered  to  search  the  river,  where,  on  the 
following  evening,  they  found  the  l*odjr  of  tlie  duke,  with  his 
habit  entire,  and  thirty  ducats  in  his  purse.  He  was  pierced 
with  nine  wounds,  one  of  which  was  in  his  throat,  the  others 
In  his  head,  body,  and  limbs.  No  sooner  was  the  pontiff  In- 
formed of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  that  ho  had  been  thrown, 
like  tilth,  into  the  river,  than,  giving  way  to  his  grief,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  a chamber,  nnd  wept  bitterly.  The  Cardinal  of 
Segovia,  and  other  attendants  on  the  pope,  went  to  the  door, 
and  after  many  hours  spent  in  persuasions  and  exhortations, 
rev  ailed  upon  him  to  admit  thrm.  From  the  evening  of 
Vednesday  till  the  following  Saturday  the  pope  took  no 
food  ; nor  did  he  sleep  from  Thursday  morning  till  the  same 
hour  oil  the  ensuing  day.  At  length,  however,  giving  way  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  attendants,  he  began  to  restrain  his 
sorrow,  and  to  consider  the  injury  which  his  own  health  might 
sustain,  by  the  further  indulgence  of  his  grief.”  — Rescue' a 
Leo  the  Tenth,  vol.  i.  p.  265. 

1 [Lara,  though  it  has  many  good  passages,  is  a further 
proof  of  the  melancholy  fact,  w hich  is  true  of  all  sequels,  from 
the  continuation  of  the  iEncid,  by  one  of  the  famous  Italian 
poets  of  the  middle  ages,  down  to  “ Pollv,  a sequel  to  the 
Beggar's  Opera,”  that  “ more  Last  words r'  may  generally  be 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

14  The  grand  army  of  the  Turks  (in  1715),  under  the 
Prime  Vizier,  to  open  to  themselves  a way  into  the 
heart  of  the  Morca,  and  to  form  the  siege  of  Napoli 
di  Romania,  the  most  considerable  place  in  all  that 
country  «,  thought  it  best  in  the  first  place  to  attack 
Corinth,  upon  which  they  made  several  storms.  The 
garrison  being  weakened,  and  the  governor  seeing  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  out  against  so  mighty  a force, 
thought  it  fit  to  beat  a parley  : but  while  they  were 
treating  about  the  articles,  one  of  the  magazines  in 
the  Turkish  camp,  wherein  they  had  six  hundred 
barrels  of  powder,  blew  up  by  accident,  whereby  six 
or  seven  hundred  men  were  killed ; which  so  enraged 
the  infidels,  that  they  would  not  grant  any  capitula- 

tnared.  without  any  great  detriment  to  the  w orld.  — Bishop 
HlUt. 

Lara  has  some  charms  which  the  Corsair  has  not  It  is 
more  domestic  ; it  calls  forth  more  sympathies  with  polished 
society  ; it  is  more  intellectual,  hut  muen  less  passionate,  less 
vigorous,  and  less  brilliant ; It  Is  sometimes  even  languid,— 
at  .my  rate,  it  is  more  difftue.  — Sir  E.  Bbydges. 

I-ara,  obviously  the  sequel  of  “ The  Corsair,”  maintains  in 
general  the  same  tone  of  deep  interest  and  lofty  feeling  ; — 
though  the  disappearance  of  Mcdora  from  the  scene  deprives 
it  of  the  enchanting  sweetness  by  which  its  terror*  are  there  i 
redeemed,  and  makes  the  hero,  on  the  whole,  less  captivating.  ' 
The  character  of  Lara,  too,  is  rather  too  elaborately  finished  •,  ] 
and  his  nocturnal  encounter  with  the  apparition  is  worked  up  ! 
too  ostentatiously.  There  is  infinite  beauty  in  the  sketch  of  I 
the  dark  Page,  and  in  many  of  the  moral  or  general  reflec- 
tions which  arc  interspersed  with  the  narrative.  — JtrruEY.] 

'•  [The  “ Siege  of  Corinth,”  which  appears,  by  the  original 
MS.,  to  have  been  begun  in  July.  IBIS,  made  its  appearance 
in  January,  1816.  Mr.  Murray  having  enclosed  Lord  Bvrr.n  a 
thousand  guineas  (br  the  copyright  of  this  jtoem  and  oi'  “ p». 
risina,"  he  replied,  — “ Your  offer  is  liberal  in  the  extreme, 
and  much  more  than  the  two  poems  can  possiblv  be  worth  ; 
but  I cannot  accept  it.  nor  will  not  You  are  most  welcome 
to  them  as  additions  to  the  collected  volumes ; but  1 cannot 
consent  to  their  separate  publication.  I do  not  like  to  iisk 
any  fame  (whether  merited  or  not)  wrhich  I have  been  favoured 
w ith  upon  compositions  which  I do  not  feel  to  be  at  all  equal 
to  my  own  notions  of  what  they  should  be ; though  they  mav 
do  very  well  as  things  without  pretension,  to  add  to  the  puli 
lication  with  the  lisnter  pieces.  1 have  enclosed  your  draft 
torn,  for  feAr  of  accidents  by  the  way — I wish  you  would  not 
throw  temptation  In  mine.  It  is  not  from  a disdain  of  the 
universal  iaol,  nor  from  a present  superfluity  of  hi*  treasures, 

I can  assure  you,  that  I refuse  to  worship  "him  : but  what  is 
right  is  right,  and  must  not  yield  to  circumstance*.  I am  very 
glad  that  the  kandtrritrng  was  a favourable  omen  of  the  morale 
of  the  piece ; but  you  must  not  trust  to  that,  for  my  copyist 
would  write  out  any  thing  I desired,  in  all  the  ignorance 
of  innocence— I hope,  however,  in  this  instance,  with  no 
great  peril  to  either.*'  The  copyist  was  Lady  Bvron.  Lord 
Byron  gave  Mr.  Gifford  carie-blanche  to  strike  out  or  alter 

• [“What  do  the  Reviewers  mean  by 'elaborate?’  Lara 

I wrote  while  undreasing,  after  coming  home  from  balls  and 
masquerades,  in  the  year  of  revelry,  1814."  — Byron  Letters, 


lion,  but  stormed  the  place  with  so  much  fur}'*  that  ! 
they  took  it,  and  put  most  of  the  garrison,  with  Sig-  ; 
nior  Minotti,  the  governor,  to  the  sword.  The  rest, 
with  Antonio  Bembo,  proveditor  extraordinary,  were 
made  prisoners  of  war.” — History  of  tht  Turks,  \ 
vol.  iii.  p.  151. 


*Tfjr  srirge  of  <Torintl).* 


In  the  year  since  Jesus  died  for  men,4 
Eighteen  hundred  years  and  ten, 

any  thing  at  his  pleasure  in  this  poem,  as  it  was  passing 
through  the  press  ; and  the  reader  will  be  amused  with  the 
varitc  ledionet  which  had  their  origin  in  this  extraordinary 
confidence.  Mr.  Gifford  drew  his  pen.  it  will  be  seen,  throujs  1 
at  least  one  of  the  most  admired  passages.] 

* Napoli  di  Romania  is  not  now  the  most  roii'-i  Jercble  place  ] 1 
in  the  Morea,  but  Tripolitza.  where  the  Parha  reside*,  ana  \\ 
maintains  his  government.  Napoli  is  near  Arg.'s.  I visited 
all  three  In  1810-11  ; and,  in  the  course  of  jouni**ving  through 
the  country  from  my  first  arrival  in  1800,  I cros»»  d the  Isthmus  I 
eight  times  in  my  way  from  Attica  to  the  !U  rca,  over  the  1 
mountains,  or  in  the  other  direction,  w hen  passing  from  the 
Gulf  of  Athens  to  that  of  Lcpanto.  Both  the  routes  are  pic-  I ! 
luresqne  and  beautiful,  though  very  different : that  by  sea  has  I 
more  sameness ; but  the  voyage  being  a]  way*  w ithin  sight  of  | 
land,  and  often  very  near  it,  presents  many  attractive  rir»*  1 ' 
the  islands  Salamis,  Algina,  Poros,  Ac.  and  the  coast  of  the  I 
Continent. 

* [“  With  regard  to  the  observations  on  carelessness,  Ac. 
wrote  Lord  Byron  to  a friend,  “ 1 think,  with  all  humility,  ! 
that  the  gentle  reader  has  considered  a rather  uncommon,  and  , j 
decidedly  irregular,  versification  for  haste  and  negligence,  \ 

1 he  measure  is  not  that  of  any  of  the  other  poems,  which  .1 
believe)  were  allowed  to  be  tolerably  correct,  according  to 
Byshe  and  the  fingers  — or  ears  — by  which  hards  write,  and 
readers  reckon.  Great  part  of  the  * Siege*  is  in  (I  think) 
what  the  learned  call  anapests,  (though  I am  not  sure,  being  I 
heinously  forgetful  or  my  metres  and  my  Gradus.)  and  aur.j  1 
of  the  lines  intentionally  longer  or  shorter  than  its  rhyming  j 
comj>nnioii ; and  the  rhyme  also  occurring  at  greater  or  Uss  I 
intervals  of  caprice  or  convenience.  1 mean  not  to  say  that 
this  is  right  or  good,  but  merely  that  I could  haTe  been  I 
smoother,  had  it  appeared  to  tne  of  advantage  ; and  that  I was  1 
not  otherwise  without  being  aw  are  of  the  de  .iatlon,  though 

I now  feel  sorry  for  it,  as  I would  undoubtedly  rather  please  I 
than  not.  My  wish  has  been  to  try  at  something  different 
from  rny  fanner  efforts  ; as  1 endeavoured  to  make  them  differ  1 
from  each  other.  The  versification  of  the  • Corsair  ’ is  not 
that  of  * Lara ; * nor  the  * Giaour  * that  of  the  1 Bride  : * • Child* 
llarol  J * is,  again,  varied  from  these ; and  1 strove  to  vary  ih* 
last  somewhat  from  alt  of  the  others.  Excuse  all  this  nonsense 
and  egotism.  The  fact  is,  that  1 am  rather  Irv  ing  to  think  on 
ISIO.]0**'  1,1411  reaJly  thinking  on  It." _8yrv«  ( 

4 [On  ChrUtmas-day,  1815,  Lord  Byron,  enclosing  this 
fragment  to  Mr.  Murray,  says, — “ I send  tome  lines,  wriOeo 
some  time  ago,  and  intended  as  an  opening  to  the  * Siege  of 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  CORINTH. 


We  were  a gallant  company. 

Riding  o'er  land,  and  sailing  o'er  sea. 

Oh ! but  we  went  merrily  ! 

We  forded  the  river,  and  clomb  the  high  hill. 

Never  our  steeds  for  a day  stood  still ; 

Whether  we  lay  In  the  cave  or  the  shed, 

Our  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed  : 

Whether  we  couch’d  in  our  rough  capote, 1 
On  the  rougher  plank  of  our  gliding  boat. 

Or  stretch’d  on  the  beach,  or  our  saddles  spread 
As  s pillow  beneath  the  resting  head, 

Frwh  wc  woke  upon  the  morrow : 

All  our  thoughts  and  words  had  scope, 

We  bad  health,  and  we  had  hope, 

Toil  and  travel,  but  no  sorrow. 

We  were  of  all  tongues  ami  creeds ; — 

Some  were  those  who  counted  beads. 

Some  of  mosque,  and  some  of  church. 

And  some,  or  I mls-say,  of  neither; 

Tft  through  the  wide  world  might  ye  search, 

Nor  find  a motlier  crew  nor  blither. 

But  some  are  dead,  and  some  are  gone, 

And  some  are  scatter’d  and  alone, 

And  some  are  rebels  on  the  hills  * 

That  look  along  Epirus’  valleys. 

Where  freedom  still  at  moments  rallies, 

And  pays  in  blood  oppression’s  Ills ; 

And  some  are  in  a far  countree. 

And  some  all  restlessly  at  home ; 

But  never  more,  oh  ! never,  wc 
Shall  meet  to  revel  and  to  roam. 

But  those  hardy  days  flew  cheerily  l 
And  when  they  now  fall  drearily, 

My  thoughts,  like  swallows,  skim  the  main, 

And  bear  my  spirit  back  again 

Oxoth.*  I bad  forgotten  them,  and  am  not  sure  that  they  had 
r < tolrr  be  left  out  now  ; — on  that,  you  and  your  synod  can 
They  are  written,”  says  Moore,  "in  the 
k'*eit  form  of  that  rambling  style  of  metre,  which  his  admi- 
rsir*  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  ‘ Christabel  ’ led  him.  at  this  time, 
50  siept”  It  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  that  the  poet  had  never 
“ Christabel  " at  the  time  when  he  wrote  these  lines ; — 
’*  bid.  however,  the  “ Lay  of  the  Last  MlnstreL"  M ith  re. 
<*ni  to  the  character  of  the  species  of  rersilication  at  this 
•Sv?  to  touch  in  favour,  it  may  be  observed,  that  feeble  iroi- 
-jfcoat  have  since  then  vulgarised  it  a good  deal  to  the  general 
. but  that,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  Sir  W alter 
v«t,  ad  Lord  Byron  himself,  it  has  often  been  employed 
''lithe  mort  happy  effect.  Its  irregularity,  when  moulded 
Wtier  the  guidance  of  a delicate  taste,  is  more  to  the  eve  than 
to  the  ear.  and  In  fact  not  greater  than  was  admitted  in  some 
th»  jBost  delicious  of  the  lyrical  measures  of  the  ancient 
Gntia] 

1 Ho  one  of  his  tea  excursions,  Lord  Byron  was  nearly  lost 
a * Turkish  ship  of  war.  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  captain 
**derew.  “Fletcher,”  he  says,  ••  yelled  ; the  Greeks  called 
«U  the  saints  ; the  Mussulmans  on  Alla : while  the  captain 
btnt  Into  tears,  and  ran  below  deck.  I did  what  l could  to 
r«uole  Fletcher;  but  finding  him  Incorrigible.  I wrapped 
eywif  op  In  my  Albanian  capote,  and  lay  down  to  watt  the 
••■nt.”  This  striking  instance  of  the  poet's  coolness  and 
">wa*e  is  thus  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hobhouse Finding 
1 -'hat.  from  his  lameness,  he  was  unable  to  be  of  any  service  in 
rtertkmi  which  our  very  serious  danger  called  for,  after 
« Laugh  or  two  at  the  panic  of  his  valet,  he  not  only  wrapped 
uraielf  up  and  lay  down.  In  the  manner  he  has  described,  but 
■hen  our  difficulties  were  terminated  was  found  fast  asleep.”] 

1 The  last  tidings  recently  heard  of  Dervish  (one  of  the 
Amaoots  who  followed  me)  state  him  to  be  in  revolt  upon  the 
•■nountains,  at  the  head  of  some  of  (he  bands  common  in  that 
country  in  times  of  trouble. 

1 [In  the  original  MS.  — 

**  A marvel  from  her  Moslem  bands.”] 


Over  the  earth,  and  through  the  air, 

A wild  bird  and  a wanderer. 

’T  Is  this  that  ever  wakes  my  strain. 

And  oft,  too  oft,  hnplores  again 
The  few  who  may  endure  my  lay, 

To  follow  me  so  far  away. 

Stranger — wilt  thou  follow  now. 

And  sit  with  me  on  Acro-Corinth’s  brow  ? 


Many  a vanish'd  year  and  age. 

And  tempest’s  breath,  and  battle's  rage, 

Have  swept  o’er  Corinth ; yet  she  stands, 

A fortress  form’d  to  Freedom’s  hands.  s 
The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthquake’s  shock, 
Have  left  untouch'd  her  hoary  rock. 

The  keystone  of  a land,  which  still. 

Though  fall’n,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill. 

The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 
That  purpling  rolls  on  either  side, 

As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet. 

Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet. 

But  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 
Since  first  Timoleon’s  brother  bled,  * 

Or  baffled  Persia’s  despot  fled. 

Arise  from  out  the  earth  which  drank 
The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank, 

That  sanguine  ocean  would  o'erflow 
Her  isthmus  idly  spread  below : 

Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain, 

Who  perish'd  there,  be  piled  again, 

That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 

More  mountain-like,  through  those  clear  skies. 

Than  yon  towcr-capp’d  Acropolis, 

Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss. 

4 [Tlmoleon,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  his  brother  Timo- 
phanrs  in  battle,  afterwards  killed  him  for  alining  at  the 


supreme  power  in  Corinth,  preferring  his  duty  to  hl»  country 
to  all  the  obligations  of  blood.  Dr.  XVarton  says,  that  Pope 
once  intended  to  write  an  epic  poem  on  the  story,  and  that 


Dr.  Akcniide  had  the  same  design.] 

1 [The  Giaour,  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  the  Corsair,  Lara,  the 
Siege  of  Corinth,  followed  each  other  with  a celerity,  which 
was  only  rivalled  by  their  success  ; and  if  at  times  the  author 
seemed  to  pause  in  his  poetic  career,  with  the  threat  of  for- 
bearing further  adventure  for  a time,  the  public  eagerly 
pardoned  the  breach  of  a promise  by  keeping  wnk  h they  must 
have  been  sufferers.  Kxquisitely  beautiful  in  themselves, 

I these  tales  received  a new  charm  from  the  romantic  climes 
1 into  which  they  introduced  us.  and  from  the  oriental  costume 
! so  strictly  preserved  and  so  picturesquely  exhibited.  Greece, 
the  cradle  of  the  poetry  with  which  our  earliest  studies  are 
familiar,  was  presented  to  us  among  her  ruins  and  her  sorrows. 
Her  delightful  scenery,  once  dedicated  to  those  deities  who, 
though  dethroned  from  their  own  Olympias,  still  preserve#  poe- 
tical empire,  was  spread  before  us  in  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  varied 
by  all  the  moral  effect  derived  from  what’Grrece  is  and  what 
she  has  been,  while  It  was  doubled  by  comparisons,  perpetually 
excited,  between  the  philosophers  and  Itoroes  who  formerly 
inhabited  that  romantic  country,  and  their  descendants,  who 
either  stoop  to  their  Scythian  conquerors,  or  maintain,  among 
the  recesses  of  their  classical  mountains,  an  independence  as 
wild  and  savage  as  it  U precarious.  The  oriental  manners 
also  and  diction,  to  peculiar  in  their  picturesque  effect  that 
they  can  cast  a charm  even  over  the  absurdities  of  an  eastern 
tale,  had  here  the  more  honourable  occupation  of  decorating 
that  w hich  in  itself  was  beautiful,  and  enhancing  by  novelty 
what  would  have  been  captivating  without  its  aid.  The 
powerful  impression  produced  by  this  peculiar  species  of 
poetry  confirmed  us  in  a principle,  which,  though  it  will  hardly 
be  challenged  when  stated  as  an  axiom,  is  very  rarely  com- 
plied with  in  practice.  It  Is,  that  every  author  should,  like 
Lord  Byron,  form  to  himself,  and  communicate  to  the  reader, 
] a precise,  defined,  and  distinct  view  of  the  landscape,  senti- 
ment, or  action  wfdch  he  intends  to  describe  to  the  reader.  — - 
; Six  Walter  Scott.] 
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IL 

On  dun  Cithieron’s  ridge  appears 
The  gleam  of  twice  ten  thousand  spears ; 

And  downward  to  the  Isthmian  plain, 

From  shore  to  shore  of  either  main. 

The  tent  Is  pitch’d,  the  crescent  shines 
Along  the  Moslem’s  lcaguering  lines ; 

And  the  dusk  Spahi’s  bands 1 * advance 
Beneath  each  bearded  pacha’s  glance ; 

And  far  and  wide  as  eye  can  reach 
The  turban’d  cohorts  throng  the  beach  , 

And  there  the  Arab’s  camel  kneels, 

And  there  his  steed  the  Tartar  wheels ; 

The  Turcoman  hath  left  his  herd,4 
The  sabre  round  his  loins  to  gird  ; 

And  there  the  volleying  thunders  pour. 

Till  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  roar. 

The  trench  U dug,  the  cannon’s  breath 
Wings  the  far  hissing  globe  of  death ; 

Fast  whirl  the  fragments  from  the  wall, 

Which  crumbles  with  the  ponderous  ball ; 

And  from  that  wall  the  foe  replies, 

O’er  dusty  plain  and  smoky  skies. 

With  fires  that  answer  fast  and  well 
The  summons  of  the  Infidel. 

III. 

But  near  and  nearest  to  the  wall 
Of  these  who  wish  and  work  its  fall. 

With  deeper  skill  in  war’s  black  art 
Than  Othman’s  sons,  and  high  of  heart 
As  any  chief  that  ever  stood 
Triumphant  in  the  fields  of  blood  ; 

From  post  to  post,  and  deed  to  deed. 

Fast  spurring  on  his  recking  steed, 

Where  sallying  ranks  the  trench  assail. 

And  make  the  foremost  Moslem  quail ; 

Or  where  the  battery,  guarded  well, 

Remains  as  yet  impregnable, 

Alighting  cheerly  to  inspire 
The  soldier  slackening  in  his  fire ; 

The  first  and  freshest  of  the  host 
Which  Stamboul’s  sultan  there  can  boast. 

To  guide  the  follower  o’er  the  field. 

To  point  the  tube,  the  lance  to  wield, 

Or  whirl  around  the  bickering  blade ; — 

Was  Alp,  the  Adrian  renegade  ! 

IV. 

From  Venice — once  a race  of  worth 
His  gentle  sires  — he  drew  his  birth ; 

But  iate  an  exile  from  her  shore. 

Against  his  countrymen  he  bore 
The  arms  they  taught  to  bear ; and  now 
The  turban  girt  his  shaven  brow. 

Through  many  a change  had  Corinth  pass’d 
With  Greece  to  Venice’  rule  at  last; 

And  here,  before  her  walls,  with  those 
To  Greece  and  Venice  equal  foes, 

1 £Turki‘h  holder*  of  military  fief*,  which  oblige  them  to 
Join  the  army,  mounted  at  their  own  expense.] 

• The  life  of  the  Turcomans  Is  wandering  and  patriarchal : 
they  dwell  in  tents. 

8 AH  Coumourgi,  the  favourite  of  three  sultan*.  and  Grand 

Vizier  to  Achmet  III.,  after  recovering  Peloponnesus  from 
the  Venetians  in  one  campaign,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
next,  against  the  Germans,  at  the  battle  of  Teterwaradin  (in 


He  stood  a foe,  with  all  the  zeal 
Which  young  and  fiery  converts  feel. 

Within  whose  heated  bosom  throngs 
The  memory  of  a thousand  wrongs. 

To  him  had  Venice  ceased  to  be 
Her  ancient  civic  boast — M the  Free ; ** 

And  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark 
Unnamed  accusers  In  the  dark 
Within  the  “ Lion's  mouth  ’’  had  placed 
A charge  against  him  uneffaced  : 

He  fled  in  time,  and  saved  his  life. 

To  waste  his  future  years  In  strife, 

That  taught  his  land  how  great  her  loss 
In  him  who  triumph’d  o’er  the  Cross, 

’Gainst  which  he  rear’d  the  Crescent  high. 

And  battled  to  avenge  or  die. 

V. 

Coumourgi 3 — he  whose  closing  scene 
Adorn’d  the  triumph  of  Eugene, 

When  on  Carlowitz’  bloody  plain. 

The  last  and  mightiest  of  the  slain, 

He  sank,  regretting  not  to  die, 

But  cursed  the  Christian’s  victory  — 

Coumourgi — can  his  glory  cease, 

That  latest  conqueror  of  Greece, 

Till  Christian  hands  to  Greece  restore 
The  freedom  Venice  gave  of  yore  ? 

A hundred  years  have  roll’d  away 
Since  he  refix’d  the  Moslem’s  sway, 

And  now  he  led  the  Mussulman, 

And  gave  the  guidance  of  the  van 
To  Alp,  who  well  repaid  the  trust 
By  cities  levell’d  with  the  dust ; 

And  proved,  by  many  a deed  of  death. 

How  firm  his  heart  in  novel  faith. 

VI. 

The  walls  grew  weak  ; and  fast  and  hot 
Against  them  pour’d  the  ceaseless  shot. 

With  unabating  fury  sent 
From  lottery  to  battlement ; 

And  thunder-like  the  pealing  din 
Rose  from  each  heated  culverin  : 

And  here  and  there  some  crackling  done 
Was  fired  before  the  exploding  bomb : 

And  as  the  fabric  sank  beneath 
The  shattering  shell’s  volcanic  breath, 

In  red  and  wreathing  columns  flash’d 
The  flame,  as  loud  the  ruin  crash'd. 

Or  into  countless  meteors  driven. 

Its  earth-stars  melted  into  heaven  ; 

Whose  clouds  that  day  grew  doubly  dun,  * 
Impervious  to  the  hidden  sun, 

With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 
To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphurous  hue. 

m 

But  not  for  vengeance,  long  delay’d, 

Alone,  did  Aip,  the  renegade, 

the  plain  of  Carlowit*\  in  Hungary,  endeavouring  to  rally  hi* 
guards.  He  died  of  hit  svottnds  next  day.  Hi*  last  order  wj%a 
the  decapitation  of  General  Breuner,  and  tome  other  Gpnnaa  ! 
prisoner* ; anti  hi*  last  word*.  “ Oh  that  1 could  thu*  serve  all 
the  Christian  dog*  ! ” a speech  and  act  not  unlike  one?  of  Ci- 

ligula.  He  was  a young  man  of  great  ambition  atid  unbounded  I 

presumption : on  being  told  that  Prince  Eugene,  then  opposed 
to  him,  “ was  a great  general,”  he  said,  “ 1 shall  become  a I 
greater,  and  at  his  expense.” 
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The  Moslem  warriors  sternly  teach 
Hu  skill  to  pierce  the  promised  breach  : 
Within  these  walls  a maid  was  pent 
His  hope  would  win,  without  consent 
Of  that  inexorable  sire. 

Whose  heart  refused  him  in  its  ire. 

When  Alp,  beneath  his  Christian  name, 

Her  virgin  hand  aspired  to  claim. 

In  happier  mood,  and  earlier  time. 

While  unimpeach'd  for  traitorous  crime, 
fojrest  in  gondola  or  hall. 

He  glitter’d  through  the  Carnival ; 

And  tuned  the  softest  serenade 
That  e'er  on  Adrla’s  waters  play'd 
At  midnight  to  Italian  maid.  1 * * 

VUL 

And  many  deem’d  her  heart  was  won  ; 

For  sought  by  numbers,  given  to  none, 

Had  young  Francesca’s  hand  remain’ll 
Still  by  the  church’s  bonds  unchain’d : 

And  when  the  Adriatic  bore 
Lanciotto  to  the  Paynim  shore. 

Her  wonted  smiles  were  seen  to  fall. 

And  pensive  wax’d  the  maid  and  pale ; 

More  constant  at  confessional. 

More  rare  at  masque  and  festival ; 

Or  iffn  at  such,  with  downcast  eyes. 

Which  conquer’d  hearts  they  ceased  to  prize : 
With  listless  look  she  seems  to  gaze  ; 

With  bumbler  care  her  form  arrays ; 

Her  voice  less  lively  in  the  song ; 

Her  step,  though  light,  less  fleet  among 
The  pairs,  on  whom  the  Morning’s  glance 
Breaks,  yet  undated  with  the  dance. 

IX. 

Srn*.  by  the  state  to  guard  the  land, 

(Which,  wrested  from  the  Moslem’s  hand, 
While  Sobieski  tamed  his  pride 
By  Buda  • wall  and  Danube’s  side, 

The  chiefs  of  Venice  wrung  away 
From  Patra  to  Euboea’s  bay,) 

Minotti  held  in  Corinth’s  towers 
The  Doge's  delegated  powers. 

While  yet  the  pitying  eye  of  Peace 
j Smiled  o’er  her  long  forgotten  Greece  : 

Acd  ere  that  faithless  truce  was  broke 
Which  freed  her  from  the  unchristian  yoke. 
With  him  bis  gentle  daughter  came ; 

Sor  there,  since  Menelaus’  dame 
Forsook  her  lord  and  land,  to  prove 
What  woe*  await  on  lawless  love, 

Had  fairer  form  adorn’d  the  shore 
Than  she,  the  matchless  stranger,  bore. 

X. 

The  wall  is  rent,  the  ruins  yawn ; 

Aad,  with  to-morrow’s  earliest  dawn. 

O'er  the  disjointed  mass  shall  vault 
The  foremost  of  the  fierce  assault. 

The  bands  are  rank’d ; the  chosen  van 
Of  Tartar  and  of  Mussulman, 

1 P la  midnight  courtship  to  Italian  maid.”  — MS.] 

’ £*  And  make  a melancholy  moan. 

To  mortal  voice  aud  ear  unknown.”  — MS. 3 


The  Axil  of  hope,  misnamed  “ forlorn,” 
Who  hold  the  thought  of  death  in  scorn. 
And  win  their  way  with  falchion's  force. 

Or  pare  the  path  with  many  a corse, 

O’er  which  the  following  brave  may  rise, 
Their  stepping-stone  — the  last  who  dies  1 

XI. 

’T  is  midnight : on  the  mountains  brown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light. 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 

Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining 
And  turn'd  to  earth  without  repining, 

Nor  wish’d  for  wings  to  flee  away, 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 

The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air ; 

And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 
But  murmur’d  meekly  as  the  brook. 

The  winds  were  pillow’d  on  the  waves , 

The  banners  droop’d  along  their  staves, 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling, 
Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling ; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke. 

Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 

Save  where  the  steed  neigh’d  oft  and  shrill. 
And  echo  answer'd  from  the  hill, 

And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 

As  tose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer ; 

It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain, 

Like  some  lone  spirit’s  o’er  the  plain : 

’T  was  musical,  but  sadly  sweet. 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet, 
And  take  a long  unmeasured  tone. 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown.  * 

It  seem’d  to  those  within  the  wall 
A cry  prophetic  of  their  fall : 
k struck  even  the  besieger’s  car 
With  something  ominous  and  drear, 

An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 

Which  makes  the  heart  a moment  still. 
Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 
Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed ; 
Such  as  a sudden  passing-bell 
Wakes,  though  but  for  a stranger’s  knclL  5 

XIL 

The  tent  of  Alp  was  on  the  shore  ; 

The  sound  was  hush’d,  the  prayer  was  o’er  j 
The  watch  was  set,  the  night-round  made. 
All  mandates  issued  and  obey’d : 

’T  is  but  another  anxious  night. 

His  pains  the  morrow  may  requite 
With  all  revenge  and  love  can  pay, 

In  guerdon  for  their  long  delay. 

Few  hours  remain,  and  he  bath  need 
Of  rest,  to  nerve  for  many  a deed 
Of  slaughter : but  within  his  soul 
The  thoughts  like  troubled  waters  rolL 

* [“  Whtrh  ring*  a deep,  internal  knell, 

A visionary  passing  bell.”  — MS.} 
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He  stood  alone  among  the  host ; 

Not  lib  the  loud  fanatic  boast 
To  plant  the  crescent  o’er  the  cross, 

Or  risk  a life  with  little  loss. 

Secure  in  paradise  to  be 
By  Houris  loved  immortally : 

Nor  his,  what  burning  patriots  feel, 

The  stem  exaltedness  of  zeal, 

Profuse  of  blood,  untired  In  toil, 

When  battling  on  the  parent  soil. 

He  stood  alone  — a renegade 
Against  the  country  he  betray’d  ; 

He  stood  alone  amidst  his  band. 

Without  a trusted  heart  or  hand  : 

They  follow’d  him,  for  he  was  brave, 

And  great  the  spoil  he  got  and  gave ; 

They  crouch’d  to  him,  for  he  had  skill 
To  warp  and  wield  the  vulgar  will : 

But  still  his  Christian  origin 
With  them  was  little  less  than  sin. 

They  envied  even  the  faithless  fame 
He  earn'd  beneath  a Moslem  name , 

Since  he,  their  mightiest  chief,  had  been 
In  youth  a bitter  Nazarene. 

They  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop, 

" hen  baffled  feelings  withering  droop ; 
They  did  not  know  how  hate  can  burn 
In  hearts  once  changed  from  soft  to  stem ; 
Nor  all  the  false  and  fatal  zeal 
The  convert  of  revenge  can  feel. 

He  ruled  them — man  may  rule  the  worst, 
By  ever  daring  to  be  first : 

So  lions  o’er  the  jackal  sway  ; 

The  jackal  points,  he  fells  the  prey, 1 
Then  on  the  vulgar  yelling  press,  * 

To  gorge  the  relics  of  success. 

XIII. 

His  head  grows  fever’d,  and  his  pulse 
The  quick  successive  throlw  convulse  : 

In  vain  from  side  to  side  he  throws 
His  form,  in  courtship  of  repose 
Or  if  he  dozed,  a sound,  a start 
Awoke  him  with  a sunken  heart. 

The  turban  on  his  hot  brow  press’d, 

The  mail  weigh’d  lead-like  on  his  breast, 
Though  oft  and  long  beneath  its  weight 
Upon  his  eyes  had  slumber  sate, 

Without  or  couch  or  canopy, 

Except  a rougher  field  and  sky 
Than  now  might  yield  a warrior  s bed. 
Than  now  along  the  heaven  was  spread. 

He  could  not  rest,  he  could  not  stay 
Within  his  tent  to  wait  for  day, 

But  walk’d  him  forth  along  the  sand, 

Where  thousand  sleepers  strew  d the  strand. 
What  pillow’d  them  ? and  why  should  he 
More  wakeful  than  the  humblest  be, 

Since  more  their  peril,  worse  their  toil  ? 

And  yet  they  fearless  dream  of  spoil ; 

While  he  alone,  where  thousands  pass’d 
A night  of  sleep,  perchance  their  last. 

In  sickly  vigil  wander’d  on, 

And  envied  all  he  gazed  upon. 

1 t"  Ai  lions  o'er  the  jackal  swav 

Br  springing  dauntless  on  the  prey ; 

They  follow  on,  and  yelling  press 
lo  gorge  the  fragments  of  success."  — M 8 J 


XIV. 

He  felt  his  soul  become  more  light 
Beneath  the  freshness  of  the  night. 

Cool  was  the  silent  sky,  though  calm, 

And  bathed  his  brow  with  air)-  balm : 
Behind,  the  camp  — before  him  lay, 

In  many  a winding  creek  and  bay, 
Lepanto’s  gulf ; and,  on  the  brow 
Of  Delphi’s  hill,  unshaken  snow, 

High  and  eternal,  such  as  shone 
Through  thousand  summers  brightly  gone, 
Along  the  gulf,  the  mount,  the  clime ; 

It  will  not  melt,  like  man,  to  time ; 

Tyrant  and  slave  are  swept  away, 

Less  form’d  to  wear  before  the  ray ; 

But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest, 

M hlch  on  the  mighty  mount  thou  hailest, 
While  tower  and  tree  are  tom  and  rent. 
Shines  o’er  its  craggy  battlement ; 

In  form  a peak,  in  height  a cloud, 

In  texture  like  a hovering  shroud, 

Thus  high  by  parting  Freedom  spread. 

As  from  her  fond  abode  she  fled, 

And  linger’d  on  the  spot,  where  long 
Her  prophet  spirit  spake  in  song. 

Oh  ! still  her  step  at  moments  falters 
O’er  wither’d  fields,  and  ruin’d  altars. 

And  fain  would  wake.  In  souls  too  broket 
By  pointing  to  each  glorious  token : 

But  vain  her  voice,  till  better  days 
Dawn  in  those  yet  remember’d  rays, 

Which  shone  ujkhi  the  Persian  flying 
j And  saw  the  Spartan  smile  In  dying. 

XV. 

I Not  mindless  of  these  mighty  times 
" 13  AlPf  despite  his  flight  and  crimes; 

And  through  this  night,  as  on  he  wander'd. 
And  o’er  the  past  and  present  ponder’d, 

And  thought  upon  the  glorious  dead 
Who  there  in  better  cause  had  bled, 

He  felt  how  faint  and  feebly  dim 
The  fame  that  could  accrue  to  him, 

Who  cheer'd  the  band,  and  waved  the  sword, 
A traitor  In  a turban ’d  horde  ; 

And  led  them  to  the  lawless  siege. 

Whose  best  success  were  sacrilege. 

Not  so  had  those  his  fancy  number'd, 

1 he  chiefs  whose  dust  around  him  slumber'd ; 
Their  phalanx  marshail'd  on  the  plain. 
Whose  bulwarks  were  not  then  in  vain. 

They  fell  devoted,  but  undying ; 

rhe  very  gale  their  name  seem’d  sighing  : 

The  waters  murmur’d  of  their  name  ; 

The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  feme ; 
The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  grey, 

C laim  d kindred  with  their  sacred  clay ; 
Their  spirits  wrapp’d  the  dusky  mountain, 
rheir  memory  sparkled  o’er  the  fountain; 
The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river 
Roll  d mingling  with  their  feme  for  ever. 
Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears, 

That  land  is  glory’s  still  and  theirs I * 


* [“  He  ralnk  turn’d  from  ride  to  ride. 

And  each  reporing  posture  tried.”  — MS.J 

* [Here  follow*,  In  MS 

“ — boundless  — undecay'd  — 

riirir  souls  the  very  roll  pervade.”] 
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’T  is  still  a watch- word  to  the  earth  : 

When  man  would  do  a deed  of  worth 
He  points  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread. 

So  sanction’d,  on  the  tyrant's  head : 

He  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 
Where  life  is  lost,  or  freedom  won.  1 

XVI. 

Still  by  the  shore  Alp  mutely  mused, 

And  woo’d  the  freshness  Night  diffused. 

There  shrinks  no  ebb  In  that  tideless  sea,  * 

Which  changeless  rolls  eternally ; 

So  that  wildest  of  waves,  in  their  angriest  mood. 
Scarce  break  on  the  bounds  of  the  land  for  a rood ; 
And  the  powerless  moon  beholds  them  flow, 
Heedless  if  she  come  or  go : 

Calm  or  high,  in  main  or  bay. 

On  their  course  she  hath  no  sway. 

The  rock  unworn  its  base  doth  bare. 

And  looks  o'er  the  surf,  but  it  comes  not  there ; 
And  the  fringe  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  below. 

On  the  line  that  it  left  long  ages  ago : 

A smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand 
Between  it  and  the  greener  land. 

He  wander’d  on  along  the  beach. 

Till  within  the  range  of  a carbine’s  reach 
Of  the  leaguer’d  wall ; but  they  saw  him  not. 

Or  how  could  he  'scape  from  the  hostile  shot  ? 5 
Did  traitors  lurk  in  the  Christians’  hold  ? 

W ere  their  hands  grown  stiff,  or  their  hearts  wax’d  cold  ? 
I know  not,  in  sooth  ; but  from  yonder  wall 
There  flash’d  no  fire,  and  there  hiss’d  no  ball, 
Though  he  stood  beneath  the  bastion’s  frown, 

That  flank'd  the  sea-ward  gate  of  the  town ; 

Though  he  heard  the  sound,  and  could  almost  tell 
The  sullen  words  of  the  sentinel, 

As  his  measured  step  on  the  stone  below 
Clank'd,  as  he  paced  it  to  and  fro ; 

And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o’er  the  dead  their  carnival, 4 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb ; 

They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him  ! 

From  a Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripp’d  the  flesh. 

As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh  ; 

And  their  white  tusks  crunch’d  o’er  the  whiter  skull, 5 
As  It  slipp'd  through  their  jaws,  when  their  edge  grew 
As  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead,  [dull. 
When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where  they 
fed; 

: [”  Where  Freedom  loveliest  may  be  won.”—  MS. 3 
* The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  there  arc  no 
perceptible  tides  in  the  Mediterranean. 

3 [“  Or  would  not  waste  on  a single  head 

The  bail  on  numbers  better  sped.”  — MS.] 

4 [Omit  the  rest  of  this  section.  — Girroao.] 

1 This  spectacle  1 have  seen,  such  as  described,  beneath  the 
wall  of  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople,  in  the  little  cavities 
worn  by  the  Bosphorus  in  the  rock,  a narrow  terrace  of  which 
project*  between  the  wall  and  the  water.  I think  the  fact  is 
also  mentioned  in  Hobbouse’s  Travels.  The  bodies  were 
probably  those  of  some  refractory  Janizaries.  [“  The  sens- 
atloos  produced  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  leaving  a 
comfortable  cabin,  were  In  unison  with  the  impressions  which 
we  felt  when,  pawing  under  the  palace  of  the  sultans,  and 
gazing  at  the  gloomy  cypresses  which  rise  above  the  walls,  we 
saw  two  dogs  gnawing  a dead  body.”  — Hobhoiib.] 

* [This  passage  shows  the  force  of  Lord  Byron's  pencil  — 

JcrratT.] 

* This  tuft,  or  long  lock.  Is  left,  from  a superstition  that 
Mahomet  will  draw  them  into  Paradise  by  it. 

* [That*  the  mangled  corpse  In  Its  own  blood  lying.  — G.] 


So  well  had  they  broken  a lingering  fast 
With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night’s  repast  9 
And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  roll’d  on  the  sand, 
The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band  : 
Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear. 
And  each  scalp  had  a single  long  tuft  of  hair,  7 
All  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare. 

The  scalps  were  In  the  wild  dog’s  maw, 

The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw : 

But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf, 
There  sat  a vulture  flapping  a wolf, 

Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away. 

Scared  by  the  dogs,  from  the  human  prey  ; 

But  he  seized  on  his  share  of  a steed  that  lay, 

I Pick’d  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  hay. 

XVII. 

| Alp  turn’d  him  from  the  sickening  sight : 

Never  had  shaken  his  nerves  In  fight ; 

But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying, 

Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying,* 

Scorch’d  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain. 
Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain.  9 
There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 
Whate’er  be  the  shape  in  which  death  may  lower ; 

For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds. 

And  Honour's  eye  on  daring  deeds  J 

But  when  all  is  past,  it  Is  humbling  to  tread 

O’er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead,  •<> 

And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air, 
Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there ; 

All  regarding  man  as  their  prey, 

All  rejoicing  In  his  decay. 1 1 

XVIII. 

There  is  a temple  in  ruin  stands, 

| Fashion'd  by  long  forgotten  hands  ; 

; Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a stone, 
i Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o’ergrown  ! 

Out  upon  Time  I it  will  leave  no  more 
Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before  ! 12 
Out  upon  Time  1 who  for  ever  will  leave 
But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 
O’er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o’er  that  which  must 
be: 

What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see ; 

Remnants  of  things  that  have  pass’d  away. 

Fragments  of  stone,  rear’d  by  creatures  of  clay  ! J* 

* [Strike  out— 

**  Scorch’d  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain, 

Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain." 
j What  is  a “perishing  dead?”—  Girrou.  ] 

18  [O’er  the  weltering  limbi  of  the  tombless  dead.  — G] 

11  [“  All  that  liveth  on  man  will  prey, 

All  rejoice  In  his  decay, 

All  that  can  kindle  dismay  and  disgust 
Follow  his  frame  from  the  bier  to  the  dust.”  — MS.] 

13  [Omit  this  couplet.  — G.] 

13  [After  this  follows  In  MS. — 

- Monuments  that  the  coming  age 
leaves  to  the  spoil  of  the  seasons'  rage  — 

Till  Ruin  makes  the  relics  scarce. 

Then  I .earning  arts  her  solemn  farce. 

And,  roaming  through  the  marble  waste. 

Prates  of  beauty,  art,  and  taste. 


“ That  Temple  was  more  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  ; 
What  of  that  shrine  did  yet  remain 
Lay  to  his  l#ft .”] 
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XIX. 

He  gate  him  down  at  a pillar's  base,  * 

And  pass'd  his  hand  athwart  his  face; 

Like  one  In  dreary  musing  mood. 

Declining  was  his  attitude  ; 

His  head  was  drooping  on  his  breast. 

Fever’d,  throbbing,  and  oppress’d  : 

And  o'er  his  brow,  so  downward  bent. 

Oft  his  beating  fingers  went. 

Hurriedly,  as  you  may  see 
Tour  own  run  over  the  Ivory  key. 

Ere  the  measured  tone  is  taken 
By  the  chords  you  would  awaken. 

There  he  sate  all  heavily, 

As  he  heard  the  night-wind  sigh. 

Was  it  the  wind  through  some  hollow  stone 
Sent  that  soft  and  tender  moan  ? * 

He  lifted  his  head,  and  he  look'd  on  the  sea. 

But  it  was  unrippled  as  glass  may  be  ; 

He  look'd  on  the  long  grass  — it  waved  not  a blade ; 
How  was  that  gentle  sound  convey’d  ? 

He  look’d  to  the  banners — each  flag  lay  still, 

So  did  the  leaves  on  Cithacron’s  hill. 

And  he  felt  not  a breath  come  over  his  cheek ; 
What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak  ? 

He  turn'd  to  the  left  — is  he  sure  of  sight  ? 

There  sate  a lady,  youthful  and  bright ! 

XX. 

He  started  up  with  more  of  fear 
Than  if  an  armed  foe  were  near. 

“ God  of  my  fathers  I what  is  here  ? 

Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  sent 
So  near  a hostile  armament  ? ” 

His  trembling  hands  refused  to  sign 
The  cross  he  deem’d  no  more  divine  : 

He  had  resumed  it  in  that  hour. 

But  conscience  wrung  away  the  power. 

He  gazed,  he  saw  : he  knew  the  face 
Of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace ; 

It  was  Francesca  by  his  side, 

The  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bride ! 

The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek. 

But  mellow’d  with  a tenderer  streak  : 

Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled  ? 

Gone  was  the  smile  that  enliven'd  their  red. 

The  ocean's  calm  within  their  view, 

Beside  her  eye  had  less  of  blue ; 

But  like  that  cold  wave  It  stood  still. 

And  its  glance1 *  3,  though  clear,  was  chill. 

Around  her  form  a thin  robe  twining, 

Nought  conceal’d  her  bosom  shining ; 

Through  the  parting  of  her  hair, 

Floating  darkly  downward  there, 

Her  rounded  arm  show'd  white  and  bare : 

1 [From  this,  all  Is  beautiful  to  — 

He  taw  not,  he  knew  not;  but  nothing  i»  there.”— 

Girroao.] 

* I must  here  acknowledge  a close,  though  unintentional, 
resemblance  in  these  twelve  line*  to  a passage  in  an  unpub- 
lished poem  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  called  4‘  ChrisUbel."  It  was 
not  till  after  these  lines  were  written  that  I heard  that  wild 
and  singularly  original  and  beautiful  poem  recited ; and  the 
MS.  of  that  production  1 never  saw  till  very  recently,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Coleridge  himself,  who,  I hope,  is  convinced 
that  I have  not  been  a wilful  plagiarist  Tnc  original  Idea 
undoubtedly  pertains  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  whose  poem  has  been 
composed  above  fourteen  years.  Let  me  conclude  by  a hope 
that  he  will  not  longer  delay  the  publication  of  a production, 
of  which  I can  only  add  ray  mite  of  approbation  to  tne  applause 


And  ere  yet  she  nude  reply, 

Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  high ; 

It  was  so  wan,  and  transparent  of  hue, 

You  might  have  seen  the  moon  shine  through. 

XXL 

“ I come  from  my  rest  to  him  I love  best. 

That  I may  be  happy,  and  he  may  be  bless  d. 

I have  pass'd  the  guards,  the  gate,  the  wall ; 

Sought  thee  in  safety  through  foes  and  all. 

'Tis  said  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 
From  a maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity  ; 

And  the  Power  on  high,  that  can  shield  the  good 
Thus  from  the  tyrant  of  the  wood, 

Hath  extended  its  mercy  to  guard  me  as  well 
From  the  hands  of  the  leaguering  infidel. 

I come  — and  if  I come  in  vain. 

Never,  oh  never,  we  meet  again  ! 

Thou  hast  done  a fearful  deed 
In  falling  away  from  thy  fathers’  creed : 

But  dash  that  turban  to  earth,  and  sign 
The  sign  of  the  cross,  and  for  ever  be  mine ; 

Wring  the  black  drop  from  thy  heart. 

And  to-morrow  unites  us  no  more  to  part.” 

“ And  where  should  our  bridal  couch  be  spread  ? 

In  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  ? 

For  to-morrow  we  give  to  the  slaughter  and  flame 
; The  sons  and  the  shrines  of  the  Christian  name. 
None,  save  thou  and  thine,  I've  sworn, 

Shall  be  left  upon  the  morn : 

But  thee  vrill  I bear  to  a lovely  spot,  [forgot. 

Where  our  hands  shall  be  join’d,  and  our  sorrow 
There  thou  yet  shalt  be  my  bride, 

When  once  again  I ’ve  quell’d  the  pride 
Of  Venice ; and  her  hated  race  . 

Have  felt  the  arm  they  would  debase 
Scourge,  with  a whip  of  scorpions,  those 
Whom  vice  and  envy  made  my  foes.’* 

Upon  his  hand  she  laid  her  own  — 

Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrill'd  to  the  bone. 

And  shot  a chillness  to  his  heart. 

Which  fix'd  him  beyond  the  power  to  start. 

Though  slight  was  that  grasp  so  mortal  cold. 

He  could  not  loose  him  from  its  hold ; 

But  never  did  clasp  of  one  so  dear 

Strike  on  the  pulse  with  such  feeling  of  fear. 

As  those  thin  fingers,  long  and  white. 

Froze  through  his  blood  by  their  touch  that  night. 
The  feverish  glow  of  his  brow  was  gone. 

And  his  heart  sank  so  still  that  it  felt  like  stone. 

As  he  look'd  on  the  face,  and  beheld  its  hue. 

So  deeply  changed  from  what  he  knew : 

Fair  but  faint — without  the  ray 
Of  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 
Like  sparkling  waves  on  a sunny  day  ; 

of  far  more  competent  judges.  — [The  following  are  the  line* 
in  “ Chriftabel  ” which  Lord  Byron  had  unintentionally  imi- 
tated : — 

" The  night  is  chill,  the  forest  bare. 

Is  It  the  wind  tliAt  moneth  bleak  ? 

There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady’s  cheek  — 

There  Is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  Its  clan. 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can. 

Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  at  the  aky.**} 

1 [And  its  thriving  glance,  Ac.  — Girroan.j 
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And  her  motionless  Ups  lay  still  os  death. 

And  her  words  came  forth  without  her  breath. 

And  there  rose  not  a heave  o’er  her  bosom’s  swell, 
And  there  seem’d  not  a pulse  In  her  veins  to  dwell, 
i Though  her  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  Uds  were  fix’d. 
And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wild  and  unmix'd 
With  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 
Of  the  restless  who  walk  in  a troubled  dream ; 

‘ Like  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare, 

: Stirr’d  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air,  ‘ 

■ So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp’s  fitful  light. 

Lifeless,  but  life-like,  and  awful  to  sight ; [down 
( As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  to  cyme 
i From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  frown ; « 
Fearfully  flitting  to  and  fro. 

As  the  gusts  on  the  tapestry  come  and  go. 

“ If  not  for  love  of  me  be  given 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  love  of  heaven, — 

Again  I say  — that  turban  tear 
1 1 From  off  thy  faithless  brow,  and  swear 

I Thine  injured  country’s  sons  to  spare, 

I I Or  thou  art  lost ; and  never  shalt  see  — 

Not  earth — that 's  past — but  heaven  or  me. 

If  this  thou  dost  accord,  albeit 

1 1 A heavy  doom  t is  thine  to  meet, 

I That  doom  shall  half  absolve  thy  sin, 

I < .And  mercy's  gate  may  receive  thee  within : 

But  pause  one  moment  more,  and  take 
1 The  curse  of  Him  thou  didst  forsake ; 

And  look  once  more  to  heaven,  and  see 
| Its  love  for  ever  shut  from  thee. 

There  is  a light  cloud  by  the  moon — * 

I'\  Tis  passing,  and  will  pass  full  soon— 

If,  by  the  time  its  vapoury  sail 
Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veil. 

Thy  heart  within  thee  Is  not  changed, 

' Then  God  and  man  arc  both  avenged  ; 

Dark  will  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 
Thine  immortality  of  ilL” 

| Alp  look'd  to  heaven,  and  saw  on  high 
t The  sign  she  spake  of  in  the  sky ; 

But  his  heart  was  swollen,  and  turn’d  aside. 

By  deep  Interminable  pride, 
j This  first  false  passion  of  his  breast 
Roll’d  like  a torrent  o’er  the  rest 
He  sue  for  mercy  ! He  dismay’d 
[ ' By  wild  words  of  a timid  maid  ! 
j He,  wrong’d  by  Venice,  vow  to  save 
, | Her  sons,  devoted  to  the  grave  ! 

; i [“  Like  a picture,  that  magic  had  charm'd  from  its  frame, 
Lifeless  but  life-like,  and  ever  the  same.” — MS.] 
j.  s [In  the  summer  of  1803.  when  in  hU  sixteenth  year, 
• I Lora  Byron,  though  offered  a bed  at  Annesley,  used  at  first 
!'  to  return  every  night  to  sleep  at  Newstead ; alleging  as  a 
j reason,  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  family  pictures  of  the 
, J Ch* worths  ; that  be  fancied  **  they  had  taken  a gnulge  to  him 
oa  wreount  of  the  duel."  Mr.  Moore  thinks  it  may  possibly 
have  been  the  recollection  of  these  pictures  that  suggested  to 
him  these  lines.] 

s I hare  been  told  that  the  Idea  expressed  in  this  and  the 
frr*  following  lines  has  been  admired  by  those  whose  appro- 
i-a.tk'n  is  valuable.  1 am  glad  of  it : but  it  is  not  origiual  — 
• at  least  not  mine  ; it  maybe  found  much  better  expressed  In 
ra^es  183-3-4.  of  the  English  version  of  M Vathck’*  (I  forget 
tii*  precise  pare  of  the  French),  a work  to  which  I have 
before  referred  ; and  never  recur  to,  or  read,  without  a re- 
cewal  of  gratification.  — [The  following  is  the  pasta**:  — 
- • Deluded  prince  !’  said  the  Genius,  addressing  the  Caliph, 
* to  whom  Providence  hath  confided  the  care  of  innumer- 
able subjects ; is  it  thus  that  thou  fulfillcst  thy  mission  ? 
Thy  crimes  are  already  completed  ; and  art  thou  now 
KaetesUng  to  thy  punishment  ? Thou  knowest  that  be- 


No — though  that  cloud  were  thunder’s  worst. 

And  charged  to  crush  him  — let  it  burst ! 

He  look’d  upon  it  earnestly,  . 

Without  an  accent  of  reply ; 

He  watch’d  it  passing ; it  is  flown  : 

Full  on  his  eye  the  clear  moon  shone. 

And  thus  he  spake— “ Whatc'er  my  fate, 

I am  no  changeling — ’t  is  too  late : 

The  reed  in  storms  may  bow  and  quiver, 

Then  rise  again ; the  tree  must  shiver. 

What  Venice  made  me,  I must  be, 

Her  foe  in  all,  save  love  to  thee : 

But  thou  art  safe  : oh,  fly  with  me  I ” 

He  turn'd*  but  she  is  gone  1 
Nothing  is  there  but  the  column  stone. 

Hath  she  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  air  ? 

He  saw  not — he  knew  not — but  nothing  is  there. 

XXII.  * 

The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 
As  if  that  mom  were  a jocund  one.  4 
Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 
The  Morning  from  her  mantle  grey, 

And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a sultry  day.s 
Hark  to  the  trump,  and  the  drum. 

And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barbarous  horn. 

And  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they  ’re  borne, 
And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude's  hum, 
And  the  clash,  and  the  shout,  “ They  come  1 they 
come ! ” 

The  horsetails6  are  pluck’d  from  the  ground,  and  the 
sword  [word. 

From  its  sheath  ; and  they  form,  and  but  wait  for  the 
Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Turcoman, 

Strike  your  tents,  and  throng  to  the  van ; 

Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain. 

That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain, 

When  he  breaks  from  the  town ; and  none  escape. 
Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape ; 

While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a fiery  mass, 

Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass.  7 
The  steeds  arc  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein ; 
Curved  Is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane ; 

White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit : 

The  spears  are  uplifted ; the  matches  are  lit ; 

The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar, 

And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before : 8 
Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar ; 

Alp  at  their  head  ; his  right  arm  Is  bare, 

So  is  the  blade  of  his  scimitar ; 

yond  those  mountains  Eblis  and  his  accursed  dives  hold 
their  infernal  empire ; and,  reduced  by  a malignant  phan- 
tom, thou  art  proceeding  to  surrender  thysell  to  them ! 
This  moment  U the  last  of  grace  allowed  thee  : give  back 
Nouronahar  to  her  father,  who  still  retains  a few  sparks  of 
life  : destroy  thy  tower  with  all  its  abominations  : drive  Ca- 
rat his  from  thy  councils  : be  just  to  thy  subjects:  respect  the 
ministers  of  tne  prophet : compensate  for  thy  impieties  by 
an  exemplary  life ; and,  instead  of  squandering  thy  days  in 
voluptuous  indulgence,  lament  thy  crimes  on  the  sepulchres 
of  thy  ancestors.  Thou  beholdcst  the  clouds  that  obscure 
the  sun  : at  the  instant  be  recovers  his  splendour,  if  thy  heart 
be  not  chanred,  the  time  of  mercy  assigned  thee  will  be  past 
for  ever.’  "J 

4 [Leave  out  this  couplet. •Cirrous.] 

•^Strike  out — “ And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a sultry  day.* 

• The  horsetails,  fixed  upon  a lance,  a pacha's  standard. 

7 [Omit  — 

“ While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a fiery  mass. 

Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass."  — <*.] 

9 [And  crush  the  wall  they  have  shaken  before.  — G.] 
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The  khan  and  the  pachas  are  all  at  their  post ; 

The  v filer  himself  at  the  head  of  the  host. 

When  the  culverln’s  signal  is  fired,  then  on ; 

Leave  not  in  Corinth  a living  one— 

A priest  at  her  altars,  a chief  in  her  halls, 

A hearth  in  her  mansions,  a stone  on  her  walls. 

Uod  and  the  prophet — Alla  Hu  ! 

Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo ! 

“ There  the  breach  lies  for  passage,  the  ladder  to 
scale ; 

And  your  hands  on  your  sabres,  and  how  should  ye 
bn? 

He  who  first  downs  with  the  red  cross  may  crave  > 
His  heart's  dearest  wish ; let  him  ask  it,  and  have  I” 
Thus  utter’d  Coumourgi,  the  dauntless  vizier ; 

The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  and  spear. 

And  the  shout  of  fierce  thousands  in  joyous  ire  : — 
Silence — hark  to  the  signal — fire  ! 

xxm. 

As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 
On  the  stately  buffelo. 

Though  with  fiery  eyes,  and  angry  roar. 

And  hoo&  that  stamp,  and  horns  that  gore, 

He  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 

The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  to  die : 

Thus  against  the  wall  they  went. 

Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent ; 8 
Many  a bosom,  sheathed  in  brass, 

Strew'd  the  earth  like  broken  glass, 

Shiver’d  by  the  shot,  that  tore 

The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  more : 

Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay, 

Like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  close  of  day. 

When  his  work  Is  done  on  the  levell’d  plain ; 

Such  was  the  Call  of  the  foremost  slain.  J 

XXIV. 

As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash. 

From  the  cliffo  invading  dash 

Huge  fragments,  sapp’d  by  the  ceaseless  flow, 

Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go, 

Like  the  avalanche’s  snow 
On  the  Alpine  vales  below ; 

Thus  at  length,  outbreathed  and  worn, 

Corinth’s  sons  were  downward  borne 
By  the  long  and  oft  renew’d 
Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 

In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 
Heap'd,  by  the  host  of  the  infidel. 

Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot  2 
Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute ; 

Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 
For  quarter,  or  for  victory, 

Mingle  there  with  the  volleying  thunder, 

Which  makes  the  distant  cities  wonder 
How  the  sounding  battle  goes. 

If  with  them,  or  for  their  foes ; 

If  they  must  mourn,  or  may  rejoice 
In  that  annihilating  voice, 

1 [“  He  who  first  doimt  with  the  red -cross  may  crave, M Ac. 
What  vulgarism  is  this  ! — 

“ He  who  hwert, — or  pluckt  down,”  Ac.  — Giffobd.] 

5 [Thus  against  the  wall  they  bent. 

Thus  the  first  were  backward  tent.  — G.] 

* [Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  train.  — G.] 

4 [There  stood  a man.  Ac. — O.] 

* [•*  Lurk'd ,”  a bad  word  — say  “ Wat  hid.”—  G.] 


Which  pierces  the  deep  hills  through  and  throogt 
With  an  echo  dread  and  new  • 

You  might  have  heard  it,  on  that  day. 

O'er  Salamis  and  Megara ; 

(We  have  heard  the  hearers  say.) 

Even  unto  Piraeus’  bay. 

XXV. 

From  the  point  of  encountering  blades  to  the  hilt, 
Sabres  and  swords  with  blood  were  gilt ; 

But  the  rampart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  begun. 

And  all  but  the  after  carnage  done. 

Shriller  shrieks  now  mingling  come 
From  within  the  plunder’d  dome  : 

Hark  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet, 

That  splash  in  the  blood  of  the  slippery  street ; 

But  here  and  there,  where  ’vantage  ground 
Against  the  foe  may  still  be  found, 

Desperate  groups,  of  twelve  or  ten, 

Make  a pause,  and  turn  again  — 

With  banded  backs  against  the  wall. 

Fiercely  stand,  or  fighting  fall. 

There  stood  an  old  man4  — his  hairs  were  white, 
But  his  veteran  arm  was  full  of  might : 

So  gallantly  bore  he  the  brunt  of  the  fray. 

The  dead  before  him,  on  that  day. 

In  a semicircle  lay ; 

Still  he  combated  unwounded. 

Though  retreating,  unsurrounded. 

Many  a scar  of  former  fight 
Lurk'd  > beneath  his  corslet  bright ; 

But  of  every  wound  his  body  bore. 

Each  and  all  had  been  ta’en  before  : 

Though  aged,  he  was  so  iron  of  limb, 
r Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him ; 

And  the  foes,  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay. 
Outnumber'd  his  thin  hairs 6 of  silver  grey. 

From  right  to  left  his  sabre  swept : 

Many  an  Othman  mother  wept 
Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  dlpp’d  * 

His  weapon  first  in  Moslem  gore. 

Ere  his  years  could  count  a score. 

Of  all  he  might  have  been  the  sire  • 

Who  fell  that  day  beneath  his  ire  ; 

For,  sonless  left  long  years  ago, 

His  wrath  made  many  a childless  foe ; 

And  since  the  day,  when  in  the  strait  ® 

His  only  boy  had  met  his  fete. 

His  parent’s  iron  hand  did  doom 
More  than  a human  hecatomb.  *° 

If  shades  by  carnage  be  appeased, 

Patroclus’  spirit  less  was  pleased 
Than  his,  Minotti’s  son,  who  died 
Where  Asia’s  bounds  and  ours  divide. 

Buried  he  lay,  where  thousands  before 
For  thousands  of  years  were  inhumed  or.  the  shore ; 
What  of  them  is  left,  to  tell 
Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  fell  ? 

Not  a stone  on  their  turf,  nor  a bone  in  their  graves ; 
But  they  live  in  the  verse  that  immortally  saves. 

• [Outnumber’d  his  hair*,  Ac.  — Girroan.j 
7 [Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  he  dlpp’d — G.] 

•J^ravoj  — this  is  better  than  King  Priam’s  fifty  goa*. 

f In  the  naval  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dar.|,inp l)r»« 
between  the  Venetians  and  Turks. 

10  [There  can  be  no  such  thing ; but  the  whole  or  this  U 
poor,  and  spun  out  — G.  J 
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XXVI. 

(lark  to  tbe  Allah  about ! 1 a band 
Of  the  Mussulman  bravest  and  best  is  at  hand : 
Their  leader's  nervous  arm  is  bare, 
i Swifter  to  smite,  and  never  to  spare  — 
i I'nclothed  to  the  shoulder  it  waves  them  on  ; 

Thus  in  the  fight  Is  he  ever  known  s 
| Others  a gaudier  garb  may  show, 

To  tempt  the  spoil  of  the  greedy  foe ; 

Many  a hand  *s  on  a richer  hilt. 

But  none  on  a steel  more  ruddily  gilt ; 

Many  a loftier  turban  may  wear,  — 

Alp  is  but  known  by  the  white  arm  bare ; 

Look  through  the  thick  of  the  fight,  *t  is  there  ! 
There  is  not  a standard  on  that  shore 
So  well  advanced  the  ranks  before ; 

There  Ls  not  a banner  in  Moslem  war 
Will  lure  the  Delhi*  half  so  far ; 

It  glances  like  a falling  star  ! 

Where'er  that  mighty  arm  Ls  seen. 

The  bravest  be,  or  late  have  been  ; * 

There  the  craven  cries  for  quarter 
Vainly  to  the  vengeful  Tartar ; 

Or  the  hern,  silent  lying, 

Scorn*  to  yield  a groan  in  dying ; 

Mustering  his  last  feeble  blow 
’Gainst  the  nearest  lc veil'd  foe. 

Though  faint  beneath  the  mutual  wound 
Grappling  on  the  gory  ground. 

XXVII. 

iitill  the  old  mar.  stood  erect. 

And  Alp’s  career  a moment  check'd. 

**  field  thee,  Minotti ; quarter  take, 

For  thine  own,  thy  daughter’s  sake.” 

“ Never,  renegado,  never  1 

Though  the  life  of  thy  gift  would  last  for  ever.*’* 

“ Francesca ! — Oh,  my  promised  bride!4 
Must  she  too  perish  by  thy  pride  ? " 

“ She  is  safb." — “ Where?  where  ? '*  In  heaven ; 

From  whence  thy  traitor  soul  U driven  — 

Far  from  thee,  and  undefiled. " 

Grimly  then  Minotti  smiled, 

.Vi  be  saw  Alp  staggering  bow 
Before  his  words  as  with  a blow. 

**  Ob  Got!  I when  died  she?” — “ Yesternight  — 
Nor  weep  I for  her  spirit’s  flight : 

None  of  my  pure  race  shall  be 
Slave*  to  Mahomet  and  thee  — 

1 Come  on  That  challenge  is  in  vein  — 

Alp  "•  already  with  the  slain  ! 

While  Minotti’*  words  were  wreaking 
More  revenge  In  bitter  speaking 
Than  hi*  falchion’s  point  had  found, 

Had  tlie  time  allow’d  to  wound, 

' TlLark  to  the  Alla  Hu  ! Ac.  — CirroRD.J 

* [ Omit  the  remainder  of  the  *ection.  — G.] 

* Tin  the  original  MS.  — 

* Though  the  life  of  thy  giving  would  last  for  ever."J 
« f Where  '*  Prancsscs?— my  promised  bride  ! ” — MS.] 
[Heir  follows  in  MS.  — 

M Twice  and  once  he  roll’d  a space. 

Then  lead- like  lay  upon  his  face.”] 

* rr>*w  cannot  help  lotpectlng,  on  longer  and  more  mature 
- j»-‘  J*rat!oo.  that  one  h.u  been  led  to  join  iu  ascribing  much 
iv i c*.  f rt-c«  to  the  objections  made  against  such  characters  as 
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From  within  the  neighbouring  porch 
Of  a long  defended  church. 

Where  the  last  and  desperate  few 
Would  the  failing  fight  renew, 

The  sharp  shot  dash’d  Alp  to  the  ground  ; 

Ere  an  eye  could  view  the  wound 

That  crash’d  through  the  brain  of  the  infidel. 

Hound  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell ; 

A flash  like  fire  within  bis  eyes 
Blazed,  as  he  bent  no  more  to  rise, 

And  then  eternal  darkness  sunk 
Through  all  the  palpitating  trunk  ; * 

Nought  of  life  left,  save  a quivering 
Where  his  limbs  were  slightly  shivering : 

They  turn’d  him  on  his  back ; bis  breast 
And  brow  were  stain'd  with  gore  and  duft, 

And  through  his  lips  the  life-blood  oozed, 

From  its  deep  veins  lately  loosed; 

But  in  his  pulse  there  was  r.o  throb, 

Nor  on  his  lips  one  dying  sob ; 

Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breath 
Heralded  his  way  to  death  : 

Ere  his  very  thought  could  pray, 

Unanel'd  he  pass'd  away, 

Without  a hope  from  mercy’s  aid, — 

To  tlie  last  a Renegade.  4 

XXVIIL 

Fearfully  the  yell  arose 
Of  hls  followers,  and  his  foes ; 

These  in  joy.  In  fury  those : i 
Then  again  in  conflict  mixing, 

Clashing  swords,  and  spears  transfixing, 
Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust. 

Hurling  warriors  In  the  dust 
Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot. 

Still  Minotti  dares  dispute 
The  latest  portion  of  the  land 
Left  beneath  his  high  command ; 

With  him,  aiding  heart  and  hand, 

The  remnant  of  his  gallant  band. 

Still  the  church  Ls  tenable, 

Whence  issued  late  the  fated  ball 
That  half  avenged  the  city’s  fall. 

When  Alp,  her  fierce  assailant,  fell : 

Thither  bending  sternly  back. 

They  leave  before  a bloody  track ; 

And,  with  their  faces  to  the  foe. 

Dealing  wounds  with  every  blow,* 

The  chief,  and  his  retreating  train. 

Join  to  those  within  the  fane ; 

There  they  yet  may  breathe  awhile. 

Shelter’d  by  the  massy  pile. 

XXIX. 

Brief  breathing-time  ! the  turban ’d  host. 

With  adding  ranks  and  raging  boast, 

the  Corsair,  Lara,  the  Giaour,  Alp.  Ac.  than  belongs  to  them. 
The  incidents,  hahit*,  Ac.  are  much  too  remote  from  modern 
end  Euro|*on  life  to  act  a»  mischievous  examples  to  others  : 
while,  under  the  giv cn  circumstances,  the  splendour  of 
imagery,  beauty  ana  tenderness  of  sentiment,  and  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  felicity  of  language,  are  applicable  to 
human  nature  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  and  convey 
to  the  best  faculties  of  the  reader's  mind  an  impulse  widen 
elevates,  refim-s.  Instructs,  And  enchants,  with  the  noblest 
and  purest  of  all  pleasures.  — Sir  E.  Brydgiki.J 

* [“  These  In  rage.  In  triumph  those.'*  — MS. 3 

* [Dealing  death  with  every  blow.  — Girroan  J 
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Press  onwards  with  such  strength  and  heat. 
Their  numbers  balk  their  own  retreat ; 

For  narrow  the  way  that  led  to  the  spot 
Where  still  the  Christians  yielded  not ; 

And  the  foremost,  if  fearful,  may  vainly  try 
Through  the  massy  column  to  turn  and  fly ; 
They  perforce  must  do  or  die. 

| They  die  ; but  ere  their  eyes  could  close. 
Avengers  o'er  their  bodies  rose ; 
i Fresh  and  furious,  fast  they  fill 
j The  ranks  unthinn'd,  though  slaughter'd  still ; 
And  faint  the  weary  Christiana  wax 
Before  the  still  renew'd  attacks : 

And  now  the  Otlimam  gain  the  gate ; 

! Still  resists  its  iron  weight. 

And  still,  all  deadly  aim'd  and  hot, 

From  every  crevice  comes  the  shot ; 

From  every  shatter’d  window  pour 
The  volleys  of  the  sulphurous  shower: 

But  the  portal  wavering  grows  and  weak 

The  iron  yields,  the  hinges  creak  — 

It  bends — it  falls  — and  all  is  o’er; 

Lost  Corinth  may  resist  no  more ! 

XXX. 

Darkly,  sternly,  and  all  alone, 

Minotti  stood  o’er  the  altar  stone  : 

Madonna's  face  upon  him  shone. 

Painted  in  heavenly  hues  above. 

With  eyes  of  light  and  looks  of  love  ; 

; | And  placed  upon  that  holy  shrine 
To  fix  our  thoughts  on  things  divine. 

When  pictured  there,  wc  kneeling  see 
Her,  and  the  boy-God  on  her  knee. 

Smiling  sweetly  on  each  prayer 
To  heaven,  as  if  to  waft  it  there. 

Still  she  smiled ; even  now  she  smiles, 
j Though  slaughter  streams  along  her  aisles : 
Minotti  lifted  his  aged  eye. 

And  made  the  sign  of  a cross  w ith  a si"h, 

I Then  seized  a torch  which  blazed  thereby ; 

And  still  he  stood,  while,  with  steel  and  llamg 

j I Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 

XXX  f. 

The  vaults  beneath  the  m»>alc  stone 
Contain’d  the  dead  of  ages  gone  ; 
i Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor, 

But  now  illegible  with  gore ; 

, The  carved  crests,  and  curious  hues 
; The  varied  marble’s  veins  diffuse, 

Were  smear’d,  and  slippery  — stain’d,  and  strown 
With  broken  swords,  and  helms  o’ert brown  : 

There  were  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below 
Lay  cold  in  many  a cotBn’d  row ; 

| You  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  state. 

I I By  a pale  light  through  a gloomy  grate ; 

; But  War  had  enter’d  their  dark  caves. 

And  stored  along  the  vaulted  graves 
I Her  sulphurous  treasures,  thickly  spread 
In  masses  by  the  flcshless  dead : 

Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  been 
The  Christians’  chlefest  magazine ; 

To  these  a late  form’d  train  now  led, 

i 

I 1 [“  Oh,  but  it  made  a glorious  show  ! ! ! *'  Out  — Gir- 
roaoj 


Minotti's  last  and  stern  resource 
Against  the  foe’s  o’crwhelming  force. 

XXXII. 

The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 
To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  In  vain : 

For  lack  of  further  lives,  to  slake 
The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awake. 

With  barbarous  blows  they  gash  the  dead. 

And  lop  the  already  lifeless  head, 

And  fell  the  statues  from  their  niche. 

And  spoil  the  shrines  of  offerings  rich. 

And  from  each  other’s  rude  hand*  wreit 
The  silver  vessels  saints  had  Mest'd 
To  the  high  altar  on  they  go ; 

Oh,  but  it  made  a glorious  show : » 

On  its  table  still  behold 
The  cup  of  consecrated  gold  ; 

Massy  and  deep,  a glittering  prize, 

Brightly  It  sparkles  to  plunderers’  eyes : 

That  mom  it  held  the  holy  wine. 

Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine. 

Which  his  worshippers  drank  at  the  break  of  day, 
To  shrive  their  souls  ere  they  join'd  in  the  fray. 
Still  a few  drops  within  it  lay : 

And  round  the  sacred  table  glow 
Twelve  lofty  lamps,  in  splendid  row, 

From  the  pure>t  metal  cast ; 

A spoil  — the  richest,  and  the  last. 

XXXIII. 

So  near  they  came,  the  nearest  stretch’d 
To  grasp  the  spoil  he  almost  reach’d, 

When  old  Minotti's  hand 
Touch’d  with  the  torch  the  train  — 

'T  is  fired ! 

Spire,  vaults,  the  shrine,  the  spoil,  the  slain. 

The  turban’d  victors,  the  Christian  band. 

All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain. 

Hurl’d  on  high  with  the  shiver’d  fane. 

In  one  wild  roar  expired  ! 

The  shatter’d  town  — the  walls  thrown  down  — 
The  waves  a moment  backward  bent  — 

The  hills  that  shake,  although  unrent. 

As  If  an  earthquake  pass’d  — 

The  thousand  shapeless  things  all  driven 
In  cloud  ami  flame  athwart  the  heaven, 

By  that  tremendous  blast  — 

Proclaim'd  the  desperate  conflict  o’er 
On  that  too  long  afflicted  shore : * 

Up  to  the  sky  like  rockets  go 
All  that  mingled  there  below  : 

Many  a tall  and  goodly  man, 

Scorch’d  and  shrivcH’d  to  a span. 

When  he  fell  to  earth  again 
Like  a cinder  strew’d  the  plain  : 

Down  the  ashes  shower  like  rain ; 

Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  which  received  the  sprinkles 
With  a thousand  circling  wrinkles; 
i Some  fell  on  the  shore,  but,  far  away, 

Scatter'd  o’er  the  isthmus  lay ; 

Christian  or  Moslem,  which  be  they  ? 

Let  their  mothers  see  and  say  ! 

When  In  cradled  rest  they  lay. 

And  each  nursing  mother  smiled 
On  the  sweet  sleep  of  her  child. 
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Little  deem'd  the  such  a day 
Would  rend  those  tender  limbs  away. 
Not  the  matrons  that  them  bore 
Could  discern  their  offspring  more; 
That  one  moment  left  no  trace 
More  of  human  form  or  face 
Save  a scatter’d  scalp  or  bone  : 

And  down  came  biasing  rafters,  strown 
Around,  and  many  a falling  stone. 
Deeply  dinted  in  the  clay. 

All  blacken’d  there  and  reeking  lay. 

All  the  living  things  that  heard 
That  deadly  earth-shock  disappear’d  : 
The  wild  birds  flew ; the  wild  dogs  fled, 
And  howling  left  the  unburied  dead ; 1 
The  camels  from  their  keepers  broke  ; 
The  distant  steer  forsook  the  yoke  — 


The  nearer  steed  plunged  o’er  the  plain. 
And  burst  his  girth,  and  tore  his  rein  ; 
The  bull- frog’s  note,  from  out  the  marsh, 
Deep-mouth’il  arose,  and  doubly  harth ; 
The  wolves  yell’d  on  the  cavern ’d  hill 
Where  echo  roll’d  in  thunder  still 
The  jackals*  troop,  in  gather'd  cr>’t 
Bay’d  from  afar  complaining ly, 

With  a mix'd  and  mournful  sound, 

Like  crying  babe,  and  beaten  hound : 3 
With  sudden  wing,  and  ruffled  breast. 
The  eagle  left  his  rocky  nest. 

And  mounted  nearer  to  the  sun. 

The  clouds  beneath  him  seem'd  so  dun  ; 
Their  smoke  assail’d  his  startled  beak. 
And  made  him  higher  soar  and  shriek  — 
Thus  was  Corinth  lost  and  won  ! « 
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SCROPE  BERDMORE  DAVIES,  ESQ. 

THE  FOLLOWING  POEM  IS  INSCRIBED, 

■ V ONE  WIIO  HAS  LONG  AOUIRF.D  HIS  TALENTS  AND  TALCED  IIIS  r HI FNDSflir. 


ADVERTISEMENT.  i delicacy  or  fastidiousness  of  the  reailcr  may  deem 

such  subjects  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.  The  I 
Tax  following  poem  is  grounded  on  a circumstance  Greek  dramatists,  and  some  of  the  best  of  our  old 
1 mentioned  in  Gibbon's  “ Antiquities  of  the  House  of  i English  writers,  were  of  a different  opinion:  as 
1 Brunswick.”  I am  aware,  that  in  modern  times  the  j Alfleri  and  Schiller  have  also  been,  more  recently,  j 


1 [Omit  the  next  six  lines.  — Gifford.} 

* I believe  I have  taken  a poetical  licence  to  transplant  the 
lacks!  from  Asia.  In  Greece  1 never  saw  nor  heard  these 
as  teals , but  among  the  ruins  of  P.phcsus  I hare  heard  them 
fey  hundred*.  They  haunt  ruins  and  follow  armies. 

* [Leave  out  this  couplet  — Gifford.] 

* [The  **  Siege  of  Corinth,"  though  written,  perhaps,  with 
too  TisIbLe  an  elfcct,  and  not  very  well  harmonised  in  all  its 
parti,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a magnificent  composition. 
There  is  less  misanthropy  in  it  than  in  any  of  the  rest ; and 
the  interest  is  made  up  of  alternate  representations  of  soft 
acd  solemn  scenes  and  emotions,  and  of  the  tumult,  and  ter- 
rors, and  intoxication  of  war.  These  opposite  pictures  are, 
rerivvot,  too  violently  contrasted,  and,  in  some  parts,  too 
harshly  coloured  : but  they  are  in  general  exquisitely  designed, 
and  executed  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  energy.  — Jeffrey.] 

* TThis  poem,  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  versified  one 
that' ever  the  author  produced,  was  written  in  London  in  the 
a jrumn  of  ISIS,  and  published  In  February,  1816.  Although 
tie  beauties  of  it  were  unirersally  acknowledged,  and  frag, 
uwents  of  its  music  ere  long  on  every  lip,  the  nature  of  the 
• ubjeet  prevented  it  from  being  dwelt  upon  nt  much  length 
in  the  critical  journals  of  the  time  ; most  of  which  were  con- 
tent to  record,  generaliv,  their  regret  that  so  great  a poet 
should  have  permitted  himself,  by  awakening  sympathy  for 
a pair  of  incestuous  lovers,  to  become,  in  some  sort,  the 
apologist  of  their  sin.  An  anonymous  writer,  In  “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,"  seems,  however,  to  have  suggested  some 
particular*,  in  the  execution  of  the  story,  which  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  before  wc  rashly  class  laird 
Bttdo  with  those  poetical  offenders,  who  have  bent  their 
powers  “ to  divest  incest  of  its  hereditary  horrors."  " In 
Pxrtiina."  says  this  critic,  44  we  are  scarcely  permitted  to  1 
have  a single  glance  at  the  guilt,  before  our  attention  is 
rtvected  upon  the  punishment : we  have  scarcely  had  time  to 


condemn,  within  our  own  hearts,  the  sinning,  though  Injured 
son,  when  — 

• For  a departing  being’s  soul 
The  death-hvtnn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll  ; 

He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 

Kneeling  at  the  Friar’s  knee  ; 

Sad  to  hear  — and  piteous  to  see  — 

Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground, 

With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around  — 

And  the  headsman  with  his  bare  arm  ready, 

That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady. 

Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true 
Since  he  set  it*  edge  anew  : 

While  the  crowd  in  a speechless  circle  gather 
To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Father  1 
The  fatal  guilt  of  the  Princess  is  In  like  manner  swallowed 
up  In  the  dreary  contemplation  of  her  uncertain  fate.  We 
forbear  to  think  of  her  a«  an  adulteress,  after  we  have  heard 
that ' horrid  voice'  which  U sent  up  to  heaven  at  the  death 
of  her  paramour  — 

4 Whatsoe’er  its  end  below, 

Her  life  began  and  closed  in  woe.* 

* Not  only  has  Lord  Byron  avoided  all  the  detail*  of  this 
unhallowed  love,  he  has  also  contrived  to  mingle  in  the  very 
incest  which  he  condemns  the  idea  of  retribution  ; and  our 
i horror  for  the  sin  of  Hugo  is  diminished  by  our  belief  that  it 
was  brought  about  by  some  strange  and  superhuman  fatalism, 
to  revenge  the  ruin  of  Bianca.  That  gloom  of  righteous  vi- 
sitation, which  invests,  in  the  old  Greek  tragedies,  the  fated 
house  of  Atreus,  seem*  here  to  impend  with  some  portion  ol 
its  ancient  horror  over  the  line  or  Estd.  We  hear,  in  the 
language  of  Hugo,  the  voice  of  the  same  prophetic  solem- 
nitv  which  announced  to  Agamemnon,  in  the  very  moment 
of  his  triumph,  the  approaching  and  inevitable  darkness  of 
his  fate  : — 
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upon  the  Continent.  The  following  extract  will  ex- 
plain the  facts  on  which  the  story  Is  founded.  The 
name  of  Azo  is  substituted  for  Nicholas,  as  more 
metrical. 

“ Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  III.  Ferrara  was 
polluted  with  a domestic  tragedy.  By  the  testi- 
mony of  an  attendant,  and  his  own  observation,  the 
Marquis  of  Este  discovered  the  incestuous  loves 
of  his  wife  Parlsina,  and  Hugo  his  bastard  son,  a 
beautiful  and  valiant  youth.  They  were  beheaded 
in  the  castle  by  the  sentence  of  a father  and  hus- 
band, who  published  his  shame,  and  survived  their 
execution. 1 He  was  unfortunate,  if  they  were  guilty : 
if  they  were  innocent,  he  was  still  more  unfortunate ; 
nor  is  there  any  possible  situation  in  which  I can 
sincerely  approve  the  lost  act  of  the  justice  of  a 
parent.”  — Gibbon’s  Miscellaneous  f forks,  vol.  ilL 
p.  470. 

* The  gather'd  guilt  of  elder  time* 

Shall  reproduce  itself  In  crimes  ; 

There  is  a day  of  vengeance  still. 

Linger  it  may  — but  come  It  wlIL’ 

**  That  awftil  chorus  does  not,  unless  we  be  greatly  mis- 
taken, leave  an  impression  of  destiny  upon  the  mind  more 
powerful  than  that  which  rushed  on  the  troubled  spirit  of 
Aso,  when  he  heard  the  speech  of  Hugo  in  his  hull  of  judg. 
meat : — 

' Thou  gavest,  and  may'st  resume  my  breath, 

A gift  for  which  I thank  thee  not ; 

Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot. 

Her  slighted  lore  and  ruin'd  name. 

Her  offspring's  heritage  of  shame.’  ” 

We  shall  hare  occasion  to  recur  to  tills  subject  when  wo 
reach  our  author's  " Manfred."  The  facts  on  which  the  pre- 
sent poem  was  grounded  are  thus  given  in  Friiil's  History  of 
Ferrara : — 

“ This  turned  out  a calamitous  year  for  the  people  of  Fer- 
rara  ; for  there  occurred  a very  tragical  event  in  the  court  of 
their  sovereign.  Our  anruds,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript, 
with  the  exception  of  the  unpolished  and  negligent  work 
of  Sardi,  and  one  other,  have  glTcn  the  following  relation 
of  It,  — from  which,  however,  are  rejected  many  details,  and 
especially  the  narrative  of  Bandeili,  who  wrote  a century 
afterwards,  and  who  does  not  accord  with  the  contemporary 
historians. 

“ Bv  the  above-mentioned  Stella  dell'  Ass&sslno,  the  Mar- 
quit,  in  the  year  1405,  had  a son  called  Ugo,  a beautiful  and 
ingenuous  youth.  Farisina  Mala  testa,  second  wife  of  Nlc- 
cnlo,  like  the  generality  of  step-mothers,  treated  him  with 
little  kindness,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  Marquis,  who  re- 
garded him  with  fond  partiality.  One  day  she  asked  leave  of 
her  husband  to  undertake  a certain  journey,  to  which  he 
consented,  but  upon  condition  that  Ugo  should  bear  her  com- 
pany ; for  he  hoped  by  these  means  to  Induce  her,  in  the  end, 
to  lay  aside  the  obstinate  aversion  which  she  had  conceived 
against  him.  And  Indeed  hit  intent  was  accomplished  but 
too  well,  since,  during  the  journey,  she  not  only  divested 
herself  of  all  her  hatred,  but  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
After  their  return,  the  Marquis  had  no  longer  any  occasion 
to  renew  his  former  reproofs.  It  happened  one  day  that  a 
servant  of  the  Marquis,  named  Zoese,  or,  as  some  call  him, 
Giorgio,  passing  before  the  apartments  of  Parlsina,  saw  going 
out  from  them  one  of  her  chamber-maids,  all  tcntttd  and  in 
tears.  Asking  the  reason,  she  told  him  that  her  mistress,  for 
some  slight  offence,  had  been  I seating  her  ; and,  giving  vent 
to  her  rage,  she  added,  that  she  could  easily  lie  revenged,  if 
she  chose  to  make  known  the  criminal  familiarity  which  sub- 
sisted between  Farisina  and  her  step-son.  The  servant  took 
note  of  the  words,  and  related  them  to  ids  master.  He  was 
astounded  thereat,  but  scarcely  believing  his  cars,  lie  assured 
himself  of  the  fact,  alas  ! too  clearly,  on  the  18th  of  May. 
by  looking  through  a hole  made  in  the  ceiling  of  his  wife’s 
chamber.  Instantly  he  broke  into  a furious  rage,  and  arrested 
both  of  them,  together  with  Aldobrandino  Itangonl.  of  Mo- 
dena.  her  gentleman,  and  also,  as  some  say,  two  of  the  women 
of  her  chamber,  as  abettors  of  this  sinful  act.  He  ordered 
them  to  be  brought  to  a hasty  trial,  desiring  the  judges 
to  pronounce  sentence,  in  the  accustomed  forms,  upon  the 
culprits.  This  sentence  was  death.  Some  there  were  that 
bestirred  themselves  in  favour  of  the  delinquents,  and,  amongst 
i others,  Ugoccion  Contrario.  who  was  all  powerful  with  Nlc- 
colo,  and  also  Ids  aged  and  much  deserving  minister  Alhcrto 
I dal  Sale.  Both  of  these,  their  tears  (towing  down  their  checks, 
and  upon  their  knees,  implored  him  for  mercy;  adducing 
whatever  reasons  they  could  suggest  lor  sparing  the  of- 
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It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale’s  high  note  is  heard  ; 

It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 

Seem  sweet  In  every  whisper’d  word  ; * 

And  gentie  winds,  and  waters  near, 

Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet, 

And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met. 

And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue. 

And  on  the  leaf  a browner  hue, 

And  In  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure, 

So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 

fenders,  besides  those  motives  of  honour  and  decency  which  j 
might  persuade  him  to  conceal  from  the  public  so  scandaloiti  j 
a deed.  But  bis  rage  made  him  inflexible,  and,  on  the  in- 
slant,  he  commanded  that  the  sentence  should  he  put  in 
execution. 

“ It  w as,  then,  in  the  prisons  of  the  castle,  and  exactly  in 
(hose  frightful  dungeons  which  are  seen  at  this  day  temwlb 
the  chamber  called  the  Aurora,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lioo 'stove'.  ^ 
at  the  top  of  the  street  Ciovecca,  that  on  the  night  of  the  2lsl  I 
of  May  were  in-headed,  first,  Ugo,  and  afterwards  P vidua. 
Zoese,  he  that  accused  her,  conducted  the  latter  under  ho 
arm  to  the  place  of  punishment.  She,  all  along,  fancied  thtf 
she  was  to  be  thrown  into  a pit,  and  asked  at  every  step, 
whether  she  was  yet  come  to  the  spot?  She  was  told  that 
her  punishment  was  the  axe.  She  inquired  irhat  was  become  j 
of  Ugo,  and  received  for  answer,  that  he  was  already  dead ; 
at  the  which, sighing  grievously,  she  exclaimed.*  Now, then,  |i 
I wish  not  myself  to  live  ; ' and,  being  come  to  the  block,  she  i 
stripped  herself  with  her  ow-n  hands  of  all  her  ornament',  j 
and  wrapping  a cloth  round  her  head,  submitted  to  the  fatal  :j 
stroke,  wnich  terminated  the  cruel  sceue.  The  same  was  | 
done  with  Kangoni,  who,  together  witli  the  others,  accorainj  i 
to  two  calendars  in  the  librury  of  St  Francesco,  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  that  convent.  Nothing  else  is  known 
respecting  the  women. 

“ The  Marquis  kept  watch  the  whole  of  that  dreadful  niabt.  ; 
and,  as  he  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  inquired  of 
the  captain  of  the  castle  if  Ugo  was  dead  yet  ? who  answered 
him.  Yes.  lie  then  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  desperate 
lamentations,  exclaiming,  ‘ Oh  ! that  I too  were  dead.  »iwt  I 
have  been  hurried  on  to  resolve  thus  against  my  own  Ugo  I' 
And  then  gnawing  with  his  teeth  a cane  which  he  had  in  bfi 
hand,  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  In  sighs  and  in  tears, 
calling  frequently  upon  his  own  dear  Ugo.  On  the  follow  tag  j 
day,  calling  to  inind  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  public  , ; 
his  justification,  seeing  that  the  transaction  could  not  be  kc: : 
secret,  he  ordered  the  narrative  to  be  drawn  out  upon  paper, 
and  sent  it  to  all  the  courts  of  Italy. 

“ On  receiving  this  advice,  the  l)oee  of  Venice,  Franco-*'1  j 
Foacari,  gave  orders,  but  without  publishing  his  reasons,  t-‘>d  !j 
stop  should  be  put  to  the  preparations  for  a tonnanrtt,  j 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis,  and  at  the  expea* 
of  the  city  of  Padua,  was  about  to  take  place,  in  the  squared 
St.  Mark,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  advancement  to  the  ducal 
chair. 

“ The  Marquis,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  already  daw*.  | 
from  some  unaccountable  burst  of  vengeance,  command,* 
that  as  many  of  the  married  women  as  were  well  known  to 
him  to  be  faithless,  like  his  Farisina,  should,  like  her.  I*  . 
lw-headed.  Amongst  others,  Barberina,  or,  as  some  call  her,  , 
LAod&mia  Homei,  wife  of  the  court  Judge,  underwent  thb 
sentence,  at  the  usual  place  of  execution;  that  is  to  say.  i« 
the  quarter  of  SL  Giacomo,  op{K)»ite  the  present  fortrcc 
beyond  St  Paul's.  It  cannot  be  told  how  strange  appeared 
this  proceeding  in  a prince,  who,  considering  his  own  disposi- 
tion, should,  as  it  seemed,  have  boon  in  such  cases  mud  . 
indulgent.  Smnc,  however,  there  were  who  did  not  fail  to 
commend  him." 

The  above  passage  of  Frixsi  was  translated  by  I-ord  Brrru.  - 
and  formed  a closing  note  to  the  original  edition  of**  JV-- 
sina.”J 

‘ f‘‘  Ferrara  is  much  decayed  and  depopulated  . bat  the  I 
castle  still  exists  entire  ; and  I saw  the  court  where  Parish*  * 
and  Hugo  were  beheaded,  according  to  the  a anal  of  Gibbo:*-"  | 
— Hyrun  Letters,  1817. J 

1 [The  opening  verses,  though  soft  and  voluptuous.  »rr 
tinged  with  the  same  shade  of  sorrow*  which  givo*  character  , 
and  harmony  to  the  whole  poem.  — Jeffrey,  j 
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Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 

A*  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away. 1 

IL 

But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 
That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall, 

And  it  is  not  to  gaze  on  the  heavenly  light 
i That  the  buly  walks  in  the  shadow  of  night ; 

And  if  she  sits  in  Este’s  bower, 

*Tii  not  for  the  sake  of  its  full-blown  flower; 

She  listens  — but  not  for  the  nightingale— 

Though  her  car  expects  as  soft  a tale. 

There  glides  a step  through  the  foliage  thick. 

And  h<*r  cheek  grows  i»alc — and  her  heart  beats  quick. 
There  whispers  a voice  through  the  rustling  leaves. 
And  her  blush  returns,  and  her  bosom  heaves. 

A moment  more  — and  they  shall  meet  — 

”TU  past — her  lover’s  at  her  feet. 

III. 

And  what  unto  them  is  the  world  beside, 

1 With  all  its  change  of  time  and  tide  ? 

Its  Using  things  — its  earth  and  sky  — 

Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 

And  heedless  as  the  dead  arc  they 
1 Of  aught  around,  above,  beneath  ; 

, As  if  ail  else  had  pass’d  away. 

They  only  for  each  other  breathe  ; 

Their  very  sighs  are  full  of  joy 
So  deep,  that  did  it  not  decay. 

That  happy  madness  would  destroy 
The  hearts  which  feel  its  fiery  sway : 

Of  guilt,  of  peril,  do  they  deem 
In  that  tumultuous  tender  dream  ? 

Who  that  have  felt  that  passion’s  power, 

( >r  paused,  or  fear'd  in  such  an  hour  ? 
l>r  thought  how  brief  such  moments  last  ? 

But  yet — they  arc  already  past ! 

Alas  1 we  must  awake  before 
i We  know  such  vision  comes  no  more. 

IV. 

With  many  a lingering  look  they  leave 
The  spot  of  guilty  gladness  past : 

And  though  they  hope,  and  vow,  they  grieve, 

A*  if  that  parting  were  the  last 
The  frequent  sigh  — the  long  embr.ee  — 

The  lip  that  there  would  cling  for  ever, 

I While  gleams  on  lbirisina’s  face 

The  Heaven  *be  fears  will  not  forgive  her. 

As  if  each  calmly  conscious  star 
Beheld  her  frailty  from  afar  — 

I The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace, 

Yet  binds  them  to  their  trystlng-place. 

But  it  must  come,  and  they  must  part 
In  fearful  heaviness  of  heart, 

J With  all  the  deep  and  shuddering  chill 
Which  follows  fast  the  deeds  of  ill. 


And  Hugo  Is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed, 

To  covet  there  another's  bride  ; 

But  she  must  lay  her  conscious  head 
A husband's  trusting  heart  beside. 

I The  Hues  contained  In  thi*  section  *r«*rr  printed  iu  set  to 
dusk  pkdc  ume  sUmc,  but  belonged  to  the  poem  where  they 


But  fever’d  in  her  sleep  she  seems. 

And  red  her  check  with  troubled  dreams, 
And  mutters  she  In  her  unrest 
A name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day, 

And  clasps  her  lord  unto  the  breast 
I Which  pants  for  one  away  : 

And  he  to  that  embrace  awakes, 
j And,  happy  in  the  thought,  mistakes 
That  dreaming  sigh,  and  warm  caress. 

For  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless  ; 

And  could  in  very  fondness  weep 
O’er  her  who  loves  him  even  in  sleep. 

VI. 

He  clasp’d  her  sleeping  to  bis  heart. 

And  listened  to  each  broken  word  : 

He  hears  — Why  doth  Prince  Azo  start. 

As  if  the  Archangel’s  voice  he  hear  \ ? 

And  well  he  may  — a deeper  doom 
Could  scarcely  thunder  o’er  his  tomb, 

When  he  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  more, 

And  stand  the  eternal  throue  before. 

And  well  he  may  — his  earthly  peace 
Upon  that  sound  is  doom’d  to  cease. 

That  sleeping  whisper  of  a name 
Bespeaks  her  guilt  and  Azo’s  shame. 

And  whose  that  name  ? that  o’er  his  pillow 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  billow, 

Which  rolls  the  plank  upon  the  shore, 

And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more,  — 

I So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shock. 

And  whose  that  name  ? ’tis  Hugo’s,  — his  — 
In  sooth  he  had  not  deem’d  of  this  ! — 

1 ’Tis  Hugo's,  — he,  the  child  of  one 
He  loved — his  own  all-evil  son — 

The  offspring  of  his  wayward  youth, 

When  he  betray’d  Bianca's  truth, 

The  maid  whose  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 


i He  pluck’d  his  poniard  in  its  sheath, 

But  sheath’d  it  ere  the  point  was  bare  — 
Howe’er  unworthy  now  to  breathe. 

He  could  not  slay  a thing  so  fair  — 

At  least,  not  smiling  — sleeping  — there; 

Nay  more  : — he  did  not  wake  her  then. 

But  gazed  upon  her  with  a glance 
Which,  had  she  roused  her  from  her  trance, 

Had  frozen  her  sense  to  sleep  again  ; 

And  o’er  his  brow  the  burning  lamp 
Gleam’d  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  damp. 

She  spake  no  more  — but  still  she  slumber’d  — 
While,  in  his  thought,  her  days  are  number'd. 

VIII. 

And  with  the  mom  he  sought,  and  found, 

In  many  a tale  from  those  around, 

The  proof  of  all  he  fear'd  to  know, 

Their  present  guilt,  his  future  woe  ; 

The  long-conniving  damsels  seek 

To  save  themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt  — the  shame  — the  doom  — to  her : 
Concealment  U no  more  — they  speak 

now  appear  i,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  composed  prior 
to  **  Lara." 
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All  circumstance  which  may  compel 
Full  credence  to  the  talc  they  tell : 

And  Axo's  tortured  heart  and  car 
Have  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 

IX 

He  was  not  one  who  brook'd  delay  : 

Within  the  chamber  of  hU  state, 

The  chief  of  Este's  ancient  sway 
Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  sate  ; 

His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there,  — 

Before  him  is  the  sinful  pair ; 

Both  young,  — and  one  how  passing  fair! 

With  swordless  belt,  and  fetter'd  hand. 

Oh,  Christ ! that  thus  a son  should  stand 
Before  a father's  face  ! 

Tct  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire. 

And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire. 

The  tale  of  his  disgrace  ! 

And  yet  he  seems  not  overcome, 

Although,  as  yet,  his  voice  be  dumb. 

X. 

And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently 
Did  ParUina  wait  her  doom  ; 

How  chanced  since  last  her  speakinc  eye 
Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering  room, 
Where  high-born  men  were  proud  to  wait  — 
Where  Beauty  watch’d  to  imitate 

Her  gentle  voice — her  lovely  mien  — 

And  gather  from  her  air  and  gait 
The  graces  of  its  queen  : 

Then,  — had  her  eye  in  sorrow  wept, 

A thousand  warriors  forth  had  leapt. 

A thousand  swords  had  sheathless  shone  *, 

And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own. 

Now, — what  is  she  ? and  what  ore  they  ? 

Can  she  command,  or  these  obey  ? 

All  silent  and  unheeding  now. 

With  downcast  eyes  and  knitting  brow, 

And  folded  arras,  and  fVeexing  air, 

And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear, 

Her  knights  and  dames,  her  court — is  there  : 
And  he.  the  chosen  one,  whose  lance 
Had  yet  been  couch'd  before  her  glance, 

Who  — were  his  arm  a moment  free  — 

Had  died  or  gain’d  her  liberty  ; 

The  minion  of  his  father's  bride,  — 

He,  too,  is  fetter'd  by  her  side  ; 

Nor  sees  her  swoln  and  full  eye  swim 
Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him  : 

Those  lids  — o’er  which  the  violet  vein 


Whate’er  the  grief  his  soul  avow’d. 

He  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd ; 

But  yet  he  dared  not  look  on  her : 
Remembrance  of  the  hours  that  were  — 

His  guilt — his  love — his  present  state  — 
His  father’s  wrath — all  good  men’s  hate  — 
His  earthly,  his  eternal  fate — 

And  hers, — oh,  hers!  — he  dared  not  throw 
One  look  upon  that  deathlike  brow  ! 

Else  had  his  rising  heart  betray'd 
Remorse  for  all  the  wreck  it  made. 


And  Axo  spake  : — “ But  yesterday 
I gloried  in  a wife  and  son ; 

That  dream  this  morning  pass'd  away  ; 

Ere  day  declines  I shall  have  none. 

My  life  must  linger  on  alone ; 

Well,  — let  that  pass, — there  breathes  not  one 
Who  would  not  do  as  I have  done  : 

Those  ties  are  broken  — not  by  me; 

Let  that  too  pass  ; — the  doom  ’»  prepared  ! 
Hugo,  the  priest  awaits  on  thee, 

And  then  — thy  crime’s  reward  1 
Away  ! address  thy  prayers  to  Heaven, 

Before  its  evening  stars  are  met  — 

Learn  if  thou  there  const  be  forgiven  ; 

Its  mercy  may  absolve  thee  yet. 

But  here,  upon  the  earth  beneath. 

There  is  no  spot  where  thou  and  I 
Together,  for  an  hour,  could  breathe : 

Farewell  J I will  not  see  thee  die  — 

But  thou,  frail  thing!  shalt  view  his  head 

Away  ! I cannot  speak  the  rest : 

Go ! woman  of  the  wanton  breast , 

Not  I.  but  thou  his  blood  dost  shed  : 

Go ! if  that  sight  thou  canst  outlive. 

And  joy  thee  in  the  life  I give." 

X1IL 

And  here  stem  Axo  hid  his  face 

For  on  his  brow  the  swelling  vein 
Throbb’d  as  if  back  upon  his  brain 
The  hot  blood  ebb’d  and  flow’d  again ; 

And  therefore  bow’d  he  for  a sjiace, 

And  pass'd  his  shaking  hand  along 
His  eye,  to  veil  it  from  the  throng  ; 

While  Hugo  raised  his  chained  hands, 

And  for  a brief  delay  demands 
His  father’s  ear:  the  silent  sire 
Forbids  not  what  his  words  require. 


Wandering,  leaves  a tender  stain,  . 

Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 
That  e’er  did  softest  kiss  Invite  — 
j Now  seem’d  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press  not  shade,  the  orbs  below ; 

Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  All, 

As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  still. 

XI. 

And  he  for  her  had  also  wept. 

But  for  the  eyes  that  on  him  gaxed : 

His  sorrow,  if  he  felt  it,  slept ; 

Stem  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 

1 [A  sagacious  writer  gravely  charge*  Lord  Byron  with 
pt  rephrasing,  In  this  postage,  without  acknowledgment,  Mr. 

IH-irVe’*  well-known  description  of  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette.  •*  Verily.”  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  “ there  he 
amongst  i:«  a set  o!  critic*,  who  teem  to  hold,  that  every 


“ It  is  not  that  I dread  the  death  — 

For  thou  hast  seen  me  by  thy  side 
All  redly  through  the  battle  ride. 

And  that  — not  once  a useless  brand  — 

Thy  slaves  have  wrested  from  my  hand 
Hath  shed  more  blood  in  cause  of  thlue. 

Than  e’er  can  stain  the  axe  of  mine : 

Thou  gav’st,  and  may’st  resume  ray  breath, 

A gift  far  which  I thank  thee  not ; 

Nor  are  my  mother’s  wrongs  forgot. 

Her  slighted  love  and  ruin'd  name, 

Her  offspring's  heritage  of  shame ; 

possible  thought  and  image  it  traditional  ; who  have  no 
notion  that  there  are  such  things  as  fountains  in  the  world, 
small  as  well  as  great  ; and  who  would  therefore  charitably 
derive  every  rill  they  behold  flowing,  from  a perforation 
made  in  some  other  man's  tank.**] 
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But  she  Is  lu  the  grave,  where  he, 

Her  son,  thy  rival,  soon  shall  be. 

Her  broken  heart — my  sever’d  head  — 

Shall  witness  for  thee  from  the  dead 
How  trusty  and  how  tender  were 
Thy  youthful  love — paternal  care. 

TU  true  that  I have  done  thee  wrong  — 

But  wrong  for  wrong this, — deem’d  thy  bride, 

' The  other  victim  of  thy  pride, — 

Thou  know’st  for  me  was  destined  long ; 

Thou  sav'd,  and  covctcdst  her  charms  ; 

And  with  thy  very  crime — my  birth — 

Thou  tauntedst  me,  as  little  worth  y 
A match  Ignoble  for  her  arms. 

Because,  forsooth,  I could  not  claim 
[ The  lawful  heirship  of  thy  name. 

Nor  sit  on  Este’s  lineal  throne : 

Yet,  were  a few  short  summers  mine. 

My  name  should  more  than  Este's  shine 
With  honours  all  my  own. 

I bad  a sword — and  have  a breast 
That  should  have  won  as  hauglit 1 a cres* 

As  ever  waved  along  the  line 

Of  all  these  sovereign  sires  of  thine. 

Not  always  knightly  spurs  are  worn 
The  brightest  by  the  better  bom  ; 

And  mine  have  lanced  my  courser’s  flank 
Before  proud  chiefs  of  princely  rank, 

When  charging  to  the  cheering  cry 
Of  • Este  and  of  Victory  1 * 

1 will  not  plead  the  cause  of  crime, 

Nor  sue  thcc  to  redeem  from  time 
A few  brief  hours  or  days  that  must 
At  length  roll  o’er  ray  reckless  dust ; — 

Such  maddening  moment*  as  my  past, 
i They  could  not,  and  they  did  nut,  last. 

Albeit  my  birth  and  name  be  base, 

And  thy  nobility  of  race 

Disdain'd  to  deck  a thing  like  me  — 

Yet  in  my  lineaments  they  trace 
Some  features  of  my  father's  face. 

And  in  roy  spirit  — all  of  thee. 

From  thee  this  tamelessneis  of  heart  — 

From  thee  — nay,  wherefore  dost  thou  start  ? — 
From  thee  in  all  their  vigour  came 
My  arm  of  strength,  my  soul  of  flame ; 

Thou  didst  not  give  me  life  alone. 

But  all  that  made  me  more  thine  own. 
bet*  what  thy  guilty  love  hath  done  ! 

Repaid  thee  with  too  like  a sou  l 
I am  no  bastard  in  my  soul. 

For  that,  like  thine,  abhorr'd  control : 

And  for  ray  breath,  that  hasty  boon 
Thou  gav’st  and  wilt  resume  so  soon, 

I valued  it  no  more  than  thou, 

When  rose  thy  casque  above  thy  brow, 

1 Haught — haughty.  — “ Away,  bought  man,  thou  art 
intuiting  me.  — Sha*spea»£. 

, * P*  I tent  for  ' Mansion,’  because  it  occurred  to  me,  there 

Bight  be  a resemblance  between  part  of  • Parisina'  and  a 
timflar  scene  in  the  second  canto  of  * Mansion.’  1 fear  there 
U,  though  1 never  thought  of  it  before,  and  could  hardly 
'iih  to  imitate  that  which  i»  inimitable.  I with  you  would 
isk  Mr.  Gifford  whether  1 ought  to  say  any  thing  upon  it.  I 
ti id  completed  the  story  on  the  passage  from  Gibbon,  w hich 
indeed  leads  to  u like  scene  naturally,  without  a thought  of 
tae  Lind:  but  it  comes  ujion  me  not  very  comfortably."  — 

| Lord  B 'to  Mr.  M.  Feb.  3 IMG The  scene  referred  to  is 

the  one  in  which  Constance  dc  liercrloy  appears  before  the 
conclave  _ 


And  we,  all  side  by  side,  have  striven, 

And  o’er  the  dead  our  courser*  driven : 

The  past  is  nothing — and  at  last  » 

The  future  can  but  be  the  past ; 

Yet  would  I that  I then  had  died ; 

For  though  thou  work’dst  my  mother’s  ill. 

And  made  thy  own  my  destined  bride, 

I feel  thou  art  ray  father  still ; 

And,  harsh  as  sounds  thy  hard  decree, 

’Tis  not  unjust,  although  from  thee. 

Begot  in  sin,  to  die  in  shame. 

My  life  begun  and  ends  the  same : 

As  err'd  the  sire,  so  err’d  the  son. 

And  thou  must  punish  both  in  one. 

My  crime  seems  worst  to  human  view. 

But  God  must  judge  between  us  too  S” 

XIV. 

lie  ceased — and  stood  with  folded  arms. 

On  which  the  circling  fetters  sounded ; 

And  not  an  car  but  felt  as  wounded, 

Of  all  the  chiefs  that  there  were  rank’d, 

When  those  dull  chains  in  meeting  clank'd  ; 

Till  Parisina's  fatal  charms* 

Again  attracted  every  eye  — 

Would  she  thu9  hear  him  doom’d  to  die . 

She  stood,  I said,  all  pule  and  still, 

The  living  cause  of  Hugo’s  ill: 

Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide, 

Not  once  had  turn’d  to  either  side  — 

Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close. 

Or  shade  the  glance  o’er  which  they  rose. 

But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew  — 

And  there  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood 
As  iec  were  in  her  curdled  blood ; 

But  every  now  and  then  a tear 
So  large  and  slowly  gather'd  slid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fair  lid, 

It  was  a thing  to  see,  not  hear ! 

And  those  who  saw,  it  did  surprise, 

Such  drops  could  fall  from  human  eyes. 

To  speak  she  thought — the  imperfect  note 
Was  choked  within  her  swelling  throat. 

Yet  seem'd  in  that  low  hollow  groan 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 

It  ceased  — again  she  thought  to  speak. 

Then  burrt  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek, 1 
And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone 
Or  statue  from  its  base  o'erthrown, 

More  like  a thing  that  ne'er  had  life, — 

A monument  of  Azo's  wife,  — 

Thau  her,  that  living  guilty  thing. 

Whose  every  passion  was  a sting, 

Which  urged  to  guilt,  but  could  not  bear 
That  guilt’s  detection  and  despair. 

••  Her  look  composed  and  steady  eye, 
l)es|ioke  a matchlcM  constancy ; 

And  there  she  stood  so  culm  and  pale, 

That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fait, 

And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head, 

And  of  her  bosom,  warranted, 

That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks, 

You  must  have  thought  a form  of  wax, 

Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there  — 

So  still  she  was.  so  pale,  so  fair."} 
s [The  arraignment  and  condemnation  of  the  guilty  pair, 
with  the  bold,  high-toned,  and  yet  temperate  defence  of  the 
son,  are  managed  with  considerable  talent ; and  yet  are  lees 
touching  than  the  mute  despair  of  the  fallen  lieauty,  who 
stands  In  speechless  agony  before  him.  — Ji.n  atv.  J 
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Bat  yet  she  lived  — and  all  too  soon 
Recover’d  from  that  death* like  swoon  — 

But  scarce  to  reason  — every  sense 
Had  been  o’erstrung  by  pangs  intense ; 

And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 
(As  bowstrings,  when  relax’d  by  rain. 

The  erring  arrow  launch  aside) 

Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide — 

The  past  a blank,  the  future  black, 

With  glimpses  of  a dreary  track, 

Like  lightning  on  the  desert  path, 

When  midnight  storms  are  mustering  wrath. 

She  fear’d  — she  felt  that  something  ill 
Lay  on  her  soul,  so  deep  and  chill ; 

That  then*  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew ; 

That  some  one  was  to  die  — but  who  ? 

She  had  forgotten  : — did  she  breathe  ? 

Could  this  be  still  the  earth  beneath. 

The  sky  above,  and  men  around ; 

Or  were  they  fiends  who  now  so  frown'd 
On  one,  before  whose  eyes  each  eye 
Till  then  had  smiled  in  sympathy  ? 

AH  wa*  confused  and  undefined 
To  her  all-jarr’d  and  wandering  mind  ; 

A chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fears : 

And  now  in  laughter,  now  in  tears. 

But  madly  still  in  each  extreme. 

She  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream  , 

For  so  It  seem'd  on  her  to  break  : 

Oh  ! vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake  1 

XV. 

The  Convent  hells  arc  ringing, 

But  mournfully  and  slow ; 

In  the  grey  square  turret  swinging. 

With  a deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go ! 

Hark  1 the  hymn  is  singing  — 

The  song  for  the  dead  below. 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so  l 
For  a departing  being’s  soul 
The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll : 
lie  Lft  near  his  mortal  goal ; 

Kneeling  at  the  friar’s  knee ; 

Sad  to  hear — ami  piteous  to  see  — 

Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground. 

With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around  — 
And  the  headsman  with  his  ban*  arm  ready. 

That  the  blow'  may  be  both  swift  and  steady. 
Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true 
Since  he  set  its  edge  anew : 

While  the  crowd  in  a speechless  circle  gather 
To  sec  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Father ! 


It  Is  a lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set. 

Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day, 

And  mock’d  it  with  his  steadiest  ray  ; 

And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hugo’s  fated  head, 

As  his  last  confession  pouring 
To  the  monk,  hi*  doom  deploring 

I [The  grand  part  of  this  poem  in  that  which  describe*  the 
' | execution  of  the  rival  Mill  ; and  in  which,  though  there  is  no 

pomp,  cither  of  language  or  of  »cntimcnt,  and  though  every 

II 


In  i>enitentia]  holiness. 

He  bends  to  hear  his  accent*  bless 
With  absolution  such  as  may 
Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away. 

That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glisten 
As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen, 

And  the  rings  of  chestnut  hair 
Curl’d  half  down  his  neck  so  bare  ; 

But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 

With  a clear  anti  ghastly  glitter 

Oh  ! that  parting  hour  was  bitter  1 
Even  the  stern  stood  chill’d  with  awe  : 

Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law  — 

Yet  they  shudder’d  as  they  saw. 

XVII. 

The  parting  prayers  are  raid  and  over 
Of  that  false  son  — and  daring  lover  ! 

His  bead*  and  sins  are  all  recounted. 

His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted; 

His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripp’d. 

His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clipp’d  ; 

TU  done — all  closely  are  they  shorn  ; 

The  vest  which  till  this  moment  worn  — 

Tile  scarf  which  Parisina  gave — 

Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 

Even  that  must  now  be  thrown  aside. 

And  o’er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied  ; 
llut  no  — that  hist  indignity 
Shall  ne’er  approach  hi*  haughty  eye. 

AH  feelings  seemingly  subdued. 

In  deep  disdain  were  half  renew'd, 

When  headsman’s  hands  prepared  to  bind 
Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such  blind. 

As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  deatn. 

*•  No  — yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath; 

These  hand*  are  chain’d,  but  let  me  die 
At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye — 

Strike  : ” — and  as  the  word  he  said. 

Upon  the  block  he  liow’d  his  head  ; 

These  the  last  accent*  Hugo  spoke  ; 

“ Strike  : ” — and  flashing  fell  the  stroke  — 

Roll'd  the  head  — and,  gushing,  sunk 
Back  the  stain’d  and  heaving  trunk, 

In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 
Slaked  with  its  ensanguined  rain ; 

His  eyes  and  Ups  a moment  quiver, 

Convulsed  and  quick  — then  fix  for  ever. 

He  died,  a*  erring  man  should  die, 

Without  display,  without  parade  ; 

Meekly  had  he  bow'd  and  pray’d. 

As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid. 

Nor  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high. 

And  while  before  the  prior  kneeling. 

His  heart  was  wean’d  from  earthly  feeling ; 

Ills  wrathful  sire — his  paramour — 

What  were  they  in  such  an  hour  ? 

No  more  reproach  — no  more  despair ; 

No  thought  but  heaven  — no  word  but  prayer—  | 
Save  the  few  which  from  him  broke, 

When,  bared  to  meet  the  headsman’s  stroke. 

He  chim’d  to  die  with  eyes  unbound, 

His  sole  adieu  to  those  around.  1 

thing  it  conceived  and  cxpre*»ed  with  the  utrr.o*t  simplicity  i 
mid  directness,  there  1*  a spirit  of  pathos  and  pm  try  to  which 
it  would  not  be  c**y  to  find  many  parallel* Jerrasv.J 
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XV11L 

Still  as  the  lips  that  closed  in  death, 

Each  gazer's  bosom  held  his  breath : 

But  yet,  afar,  from  nun  to  man, 

A cold  electric  shiver  ran, 

As  down  the  deadly  blow  descended 
On  him  whose  life  and  love  thus  ended  ; 

And,  with  a hushing  sound  compress’d, 

A sigh  shrunk  back  on  every  breast ; 

I But  no  more  thrilling  noise  rose  there. 

Beyond  the  blow  that  to  the  bltH*k 
Pierced  through  with  forced  and  sullen  shock, 
Save  one:  — what  cleaves  the  silent  air 
So  madly  shrill  — so  passing  wild  ? 

That,  i*  a mother’s  o’er  her  child. 

Done  to  death  by  sudden  blow. 

To  the  sky  these  accents  go, 

Like  a soul's  in  endless  woe. 

Through  Azo’s  palace-lattice  driven, 

That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven, 

And  every  eye  is  turn’d  thereon  : 

But  sound  and  sight  alike  are  gone  ! 

I,  It  was  a woman’s  shriek  — and  ne’er 
In  madlier  accents  rose  despair  ; 

And  those  who  heard  it,  as  it  pass’d, 
la  mercy  wish’d  it  w ere  the  last. 


Hugo  is  fallen ; and,  from  that  hour, 

No  more  in  palace,  hall,  or  bower, 

Parislna  heard  or  seen  : 

Her  name — as  if  she  ne'er  had  been  — 

'[  banish'd  from  each  lip  and  ear, 

Like  words  of  wantonness  or  fear  ; 

And  from  Prince  Aio’s  voice,  by  none 
mention  heard  of  wife  or  son  ; 

No  tomb — no  memory  had  they  ; 

Theirs  was  uncun-**crated  clay ; 

At  least  the  knight’s  who  died  that  day 

But  Parisina’s  fate  lies  hid 

Like  dust  beneath  the  coffin  lid  : 

Whether  In  convent  she  abode, 

And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road 
By  blighted  and  remorseful  years 
' Df  seourge,  and  fast,  and  sleepless  tears  ; 

Dr  if  she  fell  by  bow  l or  steel, 

that  dark  love  she  dared  to  feel ; 

Dr  if,  upon  the  moment  smote. 

She  died  by  tortures  less  remote, 

Like  him  she  saw  upon  the  block, 

'Hth  heart  that  shared  the  headsman's  t»ht>?k. 
la  quicken’d  brokenness  that  came, 

In  pity,  o'er  her  shatter’d  frame, 

Ncoe  knew  — and  none  can  ever  know  : 

But  whatsoe'er  its  end  below, 

Her  life  lwgan  and  closed  in  woe  ! 


’ [In  Parijina  there  Is  no  tumult  or  stir.  It  Is  all  sadness, 
Uw  pifr,  and  terror.  There  i.«  too  much  of  horror,  perhaps, 
Cthedrcumitas  ecs  ; but  the  writing  is  beautiful  throughout. 


XX. 

And  Azo  found  another  bride. 

And  goodly  sons  grew  by  his  side  ; 

But  none  so  lovely  and  so  brave 
As  hlin  who  wither'd  in  the  grave ; 

Or  if  they  were  — on  his  cold  eye 
Their  growth  but  glanced  unheeded  by, 

Or  noticed  with  a smother’d  sigh. 

But  never  tear  his  cheek  descended. 

And  never  smile  his  brow  unbended ; 

And  o’er  that  fair  broad  brow  were  wrought 
The  intersected  lines  of  thought ; 

Those  furrows  which  the  burfilug  share 
Of  Sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there ; 

Scars  of  the  lacerating  mind 

Which  the  Soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 

He  was  past  all  mirth  or  woe  : 

Nothing  more  remain’d  below 
But  sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days, 

A mind  all  dead  to  scorn  or  praise, 

A heart  which  shunn’d  itself— and  yet 
That  would  not  yield  — nor  could  forget 
Which,  when  it  least  appear'd  to  melt. 

Intently  thought  — intensely  felt . 

I The  deepest  ice  which  ever  froze 
Can  only  o’er  the  surface  close ; 
j The  living  stream  lies  quick  below, 

And  flow's  — and  cannot  cease  to  tt  *w. 

Still  was  his  seal'd -up  bosom  haunted 
By  thoughts  which  Nature  hath  implanted  ; 

Too  deeply  rooted  thence  to  vanish, 

Howe’er  our  stifled  tears  wc  banish  ; 

1 When,  struggling  as  they  rise  to  start. 

We  check  those  waters  of  the  heart. 

They  are  not  dried  — those  tears  unshed 
But  flow  hack  to  the  fountain  head, 

And  resting  in  their  spring  more  pure. 

For  ever  in  its  depth  endure, 

Unseen,  unwept,  but  uneongeal’d, 

; And  cherish'd  most  where  least  reveal’d. 

With  inward  starts  of  feeling  left, 

I To  throb  o'er  those  of  life  bereft. 

Without  the  power  to  fill  again 
The  desert  gap  which  made  his  pain ; 

Without  the  hope  to  meet  them  where 
United  souls  shall  gladness  share, 

With  all  the  consciousness  that  he 
Had  only  pass’d  a just  decree  ; 

That  they  had  wrought  their  doom  of  ill ; 

Yet  Azo  s age  was  wretched  still. 

The  tainted  brunches  of  the  tree, 

If  lopp’d  with  care,  a strength  may  give, 
j By  which  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  live 
All  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  free  : 

But  if  the  lightning,  in  its  wrath, 

The  waving  boughs  with  fury  scathe, 

The  massy  trunk  the  min  feels. 

And  never  more  a leaf  reveals. 1 

! ami  the  whole  wrapped  In  a rich  and  redundant  veil  of  poetry, 
whcr»  every  thing  breathes  the  pure  essence  of  genius  and 
sensibility.  — Jarraev.  j 
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. 

Vrigionrr  of  (Efjillon. 


SONNET  ON  CH1LLON. 

Eternal  Spirit  of  the  chainless  Mind  ! * 

Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty  ! thou  art. 

For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart  — 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind  ; 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  arc  consign'd  — 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault’s  dayless  gloom. 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 
And  Freedom’s  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 
Chillon  ! thy  prison  is  a holy  place. 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  ‘twag  trod, 
Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a sod, 

* When  this  poem  was  composed,  I was  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  history  of  Bonnivard,  or  I should  have  endeavoured 
to  dignify  the  subject  by  an  attempt  to  celebrate  hit  courage 
and  bis  virtues.  With  some  account  of  his  life  I have  been 
I furnished,  by  the  kindness  of  a citizen  of  that  republic,  which 
| Is  still  proud  of  the  memory  of  a man  worthy  of  the  best  age 
of  ancient  freedom  : — 

“ Francois  do  Bonnivard,  fils  de  Louis  de  Bonnivard,  ori- 
ginairc  de  Seysel  et  Seigneur  de  Lunes,  naqoit  en  1496.  II 
fit  ses  Kudos  .i  Turin  : en  1510  Jean  Aim#  do  Honnivard, 
•on  oocle.  Ini  rlsigna  le  Pricure  de  St.  Victor,  aui  aboutis. 
sait  aux  rours  do  Gcn£ve,  et  qui  for  malt  un  benefice  con- 
aide  ruble. 

I *•  Ce  grand  homme — (Bonnivard  m#rite  ce  titre  par  la 
force  de  son  imo,  la  droiturc  de  son  corur.  U noblesse  d * ses 

I intentions,  la  tagetse  de  ses  conseils,  le  courage  tie  scs  de- 

I I marches,  l'etendue  de  scs  connaissances  et  la  vivarit#  de  son 
I , esprit),  — ce  grand  boinme,  qui  exciters  1'admiration  do  tous 

ceux  qu’une  vertu  hcrolque  pout  encore  Amouvotr,  insplrcra 
encore  la  plus  vive  reconnaissance  dans  leg  emirs  del  G#- 
nevois  qui  aimrnt  Gentve  Bonnivard  en  fut  toujours  un 

Bdes  ulus  fermes  apnu:s : pour  assurer  la  hbert#  de  notre  Ilc- 
publlque,  ii  ne  craignit  pas  de  perdre  sou vent  la  sienne ; il 
oublla  son  iwpos  ; il  meprisa  scs  rlchrsseg  ; il  ne  negligea  rien 
pour  affermir  le  bouheur  d'unc  patrie  qu'il  honora  do  son 
\ choix  : dc*  ce  moment  il  la  ch#rit  coni  me  le  plus  zilf  dc  scs 
citoyens;  II  la  servlt  avec  llntrlpidit*:  d’un  licrot,  et  ii 
#crivit  son  Histoire  avec  la  naiveti  d’un  pliilosopho  et  la 
chalcur  d’un  patriote. 

I " II  dit  dans  le  commencement  de  sen  Histoire  de  Geofrvc, 
quo  des  qu'il  ent  commend  tie  lire  tkutoire  det  tuitions,  il  ir 
lentil  entrain*  par  ion  go6t  pour  let  Ii> puUiaues,  dout  il 
ipoHia  toujonn  lei  mterets : cot  ce  goUt  pour  fa  libert#  qui 
tu>  fit  sans  doute  adopter  Geneve  pour  sa  patrie. 

**  Bonnivard,  encore  jeitne,  s'annnnqa  hautement  enmme  lo 
defenseur  de  Genivc  contre  le  Due  de  Savoye  ct  I'Kvcquc. 

“ Kn  1519,  Bonnivard  devient  le  martyr  de  sa  patrie.  Le 
Due  de  Savoye  ftant  entr#  dans  Getidve  aver  cinq  cent 
hommes,  bonnivard  craint  le  ressentiment  du  Due,  il  voulut 
! se  rctircr  k Fribourg  pour  en  f viter  let  suites,  m.ii*  il  fut 
‘ tralii  par  deux  homme*  qui  I'acconipagnaiont,  et  conduit  par 
ordre  du  Prince  A Grolce,  od  il  resta  prisonnier  jicnd-int  deux 
ans  Bonnivard  el  ait  mallieureux  dans  ses  voyages  : oomme 
set  malheurs  u'avaient  point  ralcnti  sen  ai-le  |*our  Genivc,  il 
j I etait  toujours  un  enneini  redouuble  pour  ceux  qui  la  mrna. 

1 caient,  et  par  consequent  il  ilevait  ctre  expose  k leurs  coups. 

I II  fut  rencontr#  en  I&30  sur  le  Jura  par  des  voleurs,  qui  le 
d#pouUDrrnt,  et  qui  le  ruirent  encore  eutre  les  main*  du  Due 
, de  Savoye : cc  Princo  le  fit  rnfermer  dans  le  Chitrau  de 
I Chillon,  oH  11  resta  sans  ctre  Interroirf  jusques  en  1536 ; il  fut 
j alors  dellvrk  par  le.  Bernnts.qnl  t'empartrent  du  PaysdeVaud. 

| “ Bonnivard,  en  sortant  de  sa  captirit#,  cut  le  plalsir  dc 

| trouver  Gen#v<  lihre  et  rfbrmfe  : la  H#publkme  s’emprcisa 
1 j de  lui  tfmoigner  sa  reconnaissance,  ct  de  dMnmmager  des 
I maux  qu’il  avolt  soulTert*  ; rile  le  recut  Bourgeois  de  la  rille 
| au  mois  de  Juln,  1536  ; elle  lui  donna  la  maison  hahltee  autre- 
j fois  par  le  ViodR.Gfnfral,  et  cite  lui  assigna  une  pension 
i de  deux  cent  #eus  d ’or  taut  qu'il  a#jnurnerait  Ji  Centre.  Il 
| fut  admis  dam  le  Cornell  de  Deux -Cent  en  1537. 

“ Bonnivard  n'a  pns  flni  d'etre  utile:  apr#*  avoir  travaillf 
I rendre  Gcntve  llbre,  11  r#us*H  k la  rendre  tob'rante.  Ihm- 


i By  Bonnivard  ! — May  none  thewe  marks  ef&rt-! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 


S'!) t IJrisonrr  of  sTfiillon.’ 


My  hair  is  grey,  but  not  with  yran. 

Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a single  night, 4 

As  men’s  have  grown  from  sudden  fears  : 

nlrard  engagea  le  Contell  & aecorder  aux  wlesiaMlqaes  •* 
aux  pays.vns  un  terns  sufflsant  pour  examiner  le*  propositi?** 
qu’on  leur  falsalt  : It  r#usslt  par  sa  douceur  : on  prerhe  tno- 
jours  lc  Christ ianisme  avec  succ&  quand  ou  le  prkche  Hit 
di.vrltc. 

“ ltonnlvard  fut  savant  : ses  manuscrita,  qui  sont  A**'  •» 
Bibllothfcqur  publique,  prouvent  qu'il  avail  bken  lu  lr»  Wtaih 
clissiques  I Jit  ins,  et  qu'il  avail  approfondt  ia  tistologH  <* 
l'lil st ol re.  Cc  grand  homme  aimak  les  sciences,  «*  II  eroj*a 
qu'elles  pouvaient  faire  la  giolre  de  Geneve ; ntistl  tl  ne 
ncgligea  non  pour  l**»  fixer  dans  cette  rille  naissante  ; en  l.'A> 
il  donna  sa  blbliothdque  au  nubtic  ; elle  fut  lc  commcoomni 
de  notre  bibliothtquc  publique  ; et  cc*  livres  sont  en  par  ■ 
les  rare*  ct  belles  editions  du  qultiziime  sifrcle  qu'on  voit  daw 
nntre  collection.  Enfin.  pendant  la  memo  auuce,  ce  tx» 
triote  institua  la  R#|>ubliqur  son  hftitllro.  I condi ti>sa  quV2t 
employerait  ses  Mens  k entretenir  le  college  dout  oo  jvxyrt- 
tait  la  fondation. 

**  11  {varalt  que  Bonnivard  mourut  en  1570;  zz^is  on  tjc 
peut  l'assurer,  narcenull  T a Utie  larune  dans  le  y#crt*l®^6 
depuit  le  mois  de  Juillet,  fR70,  jusques  en  1571.” 

[Lord  Byron  wrote  this  beautiful  poem  at  a small  Inn.  r 
the  little  village  of  Ouchy,  near  Lausanne,  where  hr  bs^vt-t 
in  June,  1816,  to  be  detained  two  days  by  stress  nf  wxsul*-* 

'*  thereby  adding,"  says  Moore,  “ one  more  death  lev*  um> 

1 atiun  to  the  already  immortalised  localities  of  tbc  Lake."3 

* [In  the  first  draught,  the  sonnet  opens  thus  — 

“ Beloved  Goddess  of  the  chaloless  inlnd  1 

Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty  1 thou  art. 

Thy  palace  is  within  the  Freeman's  heart. 

Whose  soul  the  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind  ; 

And  when  thy  son*  to  fetters  are  consign'd  — 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault’s  day  leu  gto  m. 

Tin’  joy  is  with  tlicm  still,  and  unoiniitiM, 

Their  couutry  conquers  with  their  martyrdom."] 

s [“  I will  tell  you  something  about*  Chillon.'  A Mr  IV 
Luc,  ninety  years  old.  a Swiss,  had  it  rr*d  to  litxu.  azwJ  is 
pleated  with  It  — so  my  sister  write*,  lie  said  tlvat  be  •*» 
rc»/A  Rouueau  at  Chillon.  and  that  the  de*criptliti  b t«v 
fectlr  correct.  But  this  is  Dot  all ; I recollected  » •uteri. 
of  the  name,  and  find  the  following  pa*Mge  in  * The  Cate 
fictions,'  vol.  iii.  p.  247  lit.  will.  ' Dc  tous  ces  anuunw* 
cel ui  qui  me  plut  ilavantage  lut  une  promenade  aulour  da 
Lac,  que  Jr  fit  en  bateau  avec  l)e  Luc  p*re,  »m  brts,  •«  oewi 
Jilt,  et  ma  Therhse.  Nous  mimes  sept  jours  k c«*tle  tour*.-' 
l«ir  le  plus  beau  temps  du  monde  J'cn  gardai  lr  \r|f  smivmrt 
1 des  sites,  qui  ta'avateut  frapp#  k I'autrr  extrmvitc-  du  Jok. 
r et  dont  je  fis  la  description  quclquel  lum#0S  Sprk*.  d»c*  4 la 
Nouvelle  Heloise.’  ' Tills  nonagerun.  Dc  Luc,  must  be  ct' 
j of  the  4 deux  fils.’  He  is  in  England,  Infirm.  t*ut  s*i"  ■' 
faculty.  It  i*  o<td  that  he  should  have  lived  to  loop  ami  <a> 
wanting  in  o<ldnest.  that  he  should  have  mad*  thu  »*<y  gr 
I with  Jean  Jacques,  and  afterwards,  at  such  an  interval,  rc-4 
I a poem  by  an  Englishman  (who  made  precisely  the  same  .'a* 
• uninavigation'  upon  the  same  scenery." — 2'yr.  n letter* 
April  9, 1617.  Jean  Andr#  dc  Luc,  F.K.S.,  died  at  WiisM 
in  the  July  following.  He  was  liorn  in  1726,  at  Geneva  w* 
I the  author  of  many  geological  works,  and  rorrti(*uo<Kri  vnfc- 
! most  of  the  Irarnel  societies  of  Europe  ] 

* fjidovins  Slorza  and  others.  — Tie  »ame  1*  a**nt«#  4 
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My  limbs  are  bow'd,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  rusted  with  a vile  repose,  * 

For  they  have  been  a dungeon’s  spoil. 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann’d,  and  barr’d  — forbidden  fare  ; 

But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith 
I suffer’d  chains  and  courted  death  ; 

That  father  perish’d  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake ; 

And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a dwelling-place  ; 

We  were  seven  — who  now  are  one. 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age. 

Finish'd  as  they  bad  begun, 

Proud  of  persecution's  rage  ; « 
i One  in  Are,  and  two  in  field, 

Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal’d 
Dying  as  their  father  died. 

For  the  God  their  foes  denied ; 

Three  were  in  a dungeon  cast. 

Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould, 

In  Chillon ’s  dungeons  deep  and  old, 

There  arc  seven  columns,  mass)  and  grey, 

Dim  with  a dull  imprison'd  ray, 

A sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way. 

And  through  the  crevice  and  the  deft 
I Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left ; 

Creeping  o’er  the  floor  so  damp, 

Like  a marsh's  meteor  lamp  : 

And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a ring. 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a chain  ; 

That  iron  is  a cankering  thing, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain. 

With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 

Till  I have  done  with  this  new  day. 

Which  now  is  painful  to  these  cygs, 

Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years  — I cannot  count  them  o’er, 

I lost  their  long  and  heavy  score, 

When  my  last  brother  droop'd  and  died, 

And  I lay  living  by  his  side. 

ILL 

They  chain'd  us  each  to  a column  stone, 

And  we  were  three  — yet,  each  alone ; 

We  could  not  move  a single  pace, 

W c could  not  see  each  other’s  face, 

But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight : 

IAnd  thus  together  — yet  apart, 

Fetter’d  in  hand,  but  joined  in  heart, 

'T  was  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 

To  hearken  to  each  other’s  speech, 

And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 

Mari*  Antoinette'*,  the  wife  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  though 
Dot  in  quite  so  short  a period.  Grief  It  said  to  have  the  same 
effect : to  such,  and  not  to  fear,  this  change  in  hers  was  to  be 
attributed. 

» [Original  MS.  — 

“ But  with  the  inward  waste  of  grief. "J 
* [“  Braving  rancour — chains  — and  rage.*’  — MS.  j 
* [This  picture  of  the  first  feelings  of  the  three  gallant 
brother*,  when  bound  apart  in  this  living  tomb,  and  of  the 
gradual  decay  of  their  cheery  fortitude,  is  lull  of  pity  and 
agony.  — JEFraerJ 

* The  Chilean  dr  Chillon  is  situated  between  Claretu  and 


With  some  new  hope  or  legend  old, 

Or  song  heroically  bold ; 

But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 

Our  voices  took  a dreary  tone. 

An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 

A grating  sound  — not  full  and  free 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be  : 

It  might  be  fancy  — but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 

IV. 

I was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 

And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
I ought  to  do  — and  did  my  best  — 

And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved, 

Because  our  mother’s  brow  was  given 
To  him  — with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven. 

For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved  : 

And  truly  might  It  be  distress’d 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a nest ; 

For  he  was  beautiful  as  day  — 

(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles,  being  free)  — 

A polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A sunset  till  its  summer 's  gone, 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light. 

The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun  : 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright. 

And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 

With  tears  for  nought  but  others’  ills. 

And  then  they  flow’d  like  mountain  rills, 

Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe 
Which  he  abhorr’d  to  view  below. 

V. 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind, 

But  form'd  to  combat  with  his  kind  ; 

Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a mood 
Which  ’gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood, 

And  perish’d  in  the  foremost  rank 
With  joy  : — but  not  in  chains  to  pine : 

His  spirit  wither’d  with  their  clank, 

I saw  it  silently  decline  — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine : 

But  yet  I forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a home  so  dear. 

He  was  a hunter  of  the  hills. 

Had  follow’d  there  the  deer  and  wolf. 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a gulf, 

And  fetter’d  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 

VI. 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Cbillon’s  walls  : 

A thousand  feet  In  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow  ; 

Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  Chillon’s  snow-white  battlement,  * 

Which  round  about  the  wave  enthrals : 

Villeneuve,  which  last  is  at  one  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Genera.  On  it*  left  are  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone,  and  op- 
posite are  the  heights  of  Meillerie  and  the  range  of  Alps 
above  Boveret  and  St  Gin  go.  Near  It,  on  a hill  behind.  Is  a 
torrent : below  it  washing  its  walls,  the  lake  has  been  fa- 
thorned  to  the  depth  of  BOO  feet  French  measure : within  it 
are  a range  of  dungeons.  In  which  the  early  reformers,  and 
subsequently  prisoners  of  state,  were  confined.  Across  one 
of  the  vaults  is  a beam  black  with  age,  on  which  we  were  in- 
formed  that  the  condemned  were  formerly  executed.  In  the 
cells  are  seven  pillars,  nr.  rather,  eight, one  being  half  merged 
in  the  wall  ; in  some  of  these  are  rings  for  the  fetters  and  the 
fettered  : in  the  pavement  the  steps  of  Bonnivard  have  left 
their  traces.  He  was  confined  here  several  years.  It  is  by 
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A double  dungeon  wall  find  wave 
Have  made — and  like  a living  grave 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 

We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day  ; 

Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knock'd  ; 

And  I have  felt  the  winter's  spray 

Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 

And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky  ; 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock’d. 

And  I have  felt  it  shake,  unshock'd. 

Because  I could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

VII. 

1 said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 

I said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 

He  loathed  anil  put  away  his  food  ; 

It  was  not  that  'twas  coarse  and  rude, 

For  we  were  used  to  hunter’s  fare, 

And  for  the  like  had  little  care  : 

The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat. 

Our  bread  was  such  as  captive’s  tears 
Have  moisten’d  many  a thousand  years. 

Since  man  first  pent  hts  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den  ; 

But  what  were  these  to  u»  or  him  ? 

These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb  ; 

My  brother’s  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a palace  had  grown  cold. 

Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain’s  side  ; 

But  why  delay  the  truth  ? — he  died.  1 
I saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head, 

Nor  reach  his  dying  hand  — nor  dead,  — 
Though  hard  I strove,  but  strove  In  vain. 

To  rend  and  gnash  * my  bonds  in  twain. 

He  died  — and  they  unlock’d  his  chain, 

And  scoop'd  for  him  a shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 

I begg'd  them,  as  a boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine  — it  was  a foolish  thought. 

But  then  within  my  brain  It  wrought. 

That  even  in  death  his  freeborn  breast 
In  such  a dungeon  could  not  rest 
I might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer  — 

They  coldly  laugh'd  — and  laid  him  there  : 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love  ; 

His  empty  chain  above  it  leant. 

Such  murder's  fitting  monument  1 

VI IL 

But  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower, 

Most  cherish’d  since  his  natal  hour. 


His  mother’*  image  in  fair  face, 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  race.. 

His  martyr’d  father’s  dearest  thought. 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
i/css  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free  ; 

He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
A spirit  natural  or  Inspired  — 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 
Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  God  ! it  Is  a fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood  : 

I’ve  seen  It  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I *ve  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  with  a swoln  convulsive  motion, 

I *ve  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread : 

But  these  were  horrors  — this  was  woe 
Unmlx’d  with  such  — but  sure  and  ?K>w  . 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak. 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender  — kind. 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind ; 

With  all  the  while  a cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  a mockery  of  the  tomb. 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 
Asa  departing  rainbow’s  ray  — 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright. 

And  not  a word  of  murmur  — not 
A groan  o’er  his  untimely  lot,  — 

A little  talk  of  better  days, 

A little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

For- 1 was  sunk  in  silence  — lost 
In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppresg 
Of  fainting  nature’s  feebleness. 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  les*  : 

I listen’d,  but  I could  not  hear ; 

I call'd,  for  I was  wild  with  fear ; 

I knew ’t  was  hopeless,  but  my  dread 
Would  not  be  thus  admonished  ; 

I call’d,  and  thought  I heard  a sound  — 

I burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound. 
And  rush’d  to  him  : — I found  him  not, 

/ only  stirr’d  in  this  black  spot, 

I only  lived  — I only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew  ; 

The  hist  — the  sole  — the  dearest  link 
Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink. 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race. 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place.  5 
One  on  the  earth,  and  one  liencatb  — 

My  brothers  — both  had  ceased  to  breathe  ; 
I took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas  ! my  own  was  full  as  chill ; 


this  castle  tint  Rousseau  has  fixed  the  catastrophe  of  hit 
Htloise,  in  the  rescue  of  one  of  her  children  bv  Julie  from 
llie  water ; the  shock  of  which,  and  tlu>  illness  produced  by 
the  immersion,  is  the  cause  of  her  death.  The  chateau  is 
large,  and  seen  along  the  lake  for  a great  distance.  The  walls 

are  white [“  Thi  early  history  Of  this  castle,**  says  Mr. 

Tennant,  who  went  over  it  in  1831,  **  is,  1 believe.  Involved 
in  doubt.  By  some  historians  It  is  said  to  be  built  in 
the  year  1120,  and  according  to  others,  in  the  year  1396} 
but  by  whom  It  was  built  seems  not  to  lie  known.  It  is  said, 
however,  in  history,  that  Charles  the  Fifth,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
i stormed  and  took  It  in  1536  ; that  he  there  found  great 
1 hidden  treasures,  and  mmv  wretched  beings  pining  away 
their  lives  In  these  frightful  dungeons,  amongst  whom  was 


the  good  Bonnivard.  On  the  pillar  to  which  this  unfortu- 
nate man  is  said  to  have  been  chained,  I observed,  rilt  out 
of  the  stone,  the  name  of  one  whose  beautiful  poem  ha* 
done  much  to  heighten  the  Interest  of  this  dreary  rpo*  and 
will,  perhaps,  do  more  towards  rescuing  from  oblivion  the 
names  of  ‘Chlllon*  and  * Bonnlvard,*  than  all  th«-  cruel 
sufferings  which  that  injured  man  endured  within  its  dar~p 
and  gloomy  walls. "J 

* ["  But  why  withhold  the  blow  ? — he  died.” MS.^ 

* [**  To  break  or  bite.” — MS.} 

s [The  gentle  decay  and  gradual  extinction  of  the  Vounmt 
life  li*  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  passage  in  the 
JerrxKv]  ~ * ““ 
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I hid  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive, 

| j But  felt  that  I was  still  alive  — 

A frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 
That  what  we  love  shall  ne’er  be  so. 

I know  not  why 
I could  not  die, 

I had  no  earthly  hope  but  faith, 

And  that  forbade  a selfish  death. 

IX 

What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 
I know  not  well  — I never  knew  — 

First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air. 

And  then  of  darkness  too : 

I had  no  thought,  no  feeling  — none 

; Among  the  stones  I stood  a stone, 

And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I wist. 

As  sb rubless  crags  within  the  mist ; 

For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  grey ; 

It  was  not  night  — it  was  not  day  • 

It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 

So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight. 

But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 

And  fixedness — without  a place; 

There  were  ne  stars — no  earth — no  time 

' | check  — no  change — no  good  — no  crime  — 

But  silence,  and  a stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death  ; 

A sea  of  stagnant  idleness. 

Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless  J 
X. 

A light  broke  in  upon  my  brain, 

It  was  the  carol  of  a bird  ; 

It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 

And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise, 

And  they  that  moment  qpuld  not  see 
I was  the  mate  of  misery ; 

But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track ; 

I saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Clo^e  slowly  round  me  as  before, 

I saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done. 

But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perch'd,  as  fond  and  tame, 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree ; 

A lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings. 

And  song  that  said  a thousand  things. 

And  seem’d  to  say  them  all  for  me : 

I never  saw  its  like  before, 

I ne’er  shall  see  its  likeness  more : 

It  seem’d  like  me  to  want  a mate, 

But  was  not  half  so  desolate. 

And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 

And  cheering  from  my  dungeon’s  brink, 

Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 

I know  not  if  it  iate  were  free. 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine, 

But  knowing  well  captivity, 

Sweet  bird  ! I could  not  wish  for  thine  ! 

Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 

A visitant  from  Paradise  ; 

1 1 taw  them  with  their  lake  below. 

Anri  their  three  thousand  year*  of  mow.’*—  MS.] 

* Between  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone  and  Villeneuve,  not 
ax  from  t billon,  l»  a very  small  bland  ; the  only  one  I could 


For— Hrav«n  forgive  that  thought ! the  while 
^ hich  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile ; 

I sometimes  deem’d  that  It  might  be 
My  brother’s  soul  come  down  to  me ; 

But  then  at  last  away  It  flew, 

And  then  ’twas  mortal  well  I knew. 

For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown. 

And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone, 

Lone — as  the  corse  within  its  shroud. 

Lone — as  a solitary  cloud, 

A single  cloud  on  a sunny  day, 

" kH*  *11  the  rest  of  heaven  Is  clear, 

A frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 

That  hath  no  business  to  appear 
When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 

XL 

A kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate, 

My  keepers  grew  compassionate ; 

I know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 

They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe, 

But  so  it  was : — my  broken  chain 
| With  links  unfasten’d  did  remain, 

And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side. 

And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart. 

And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 

And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 

Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 

Avoiding  only,  as  I trod. 

My  brothers'  graves  without  a sod  ; 

For  if  I thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed. 

My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick, 

And  my  crush’d  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

XII. 

I made  a footing  in  the  wall, 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape, 

For  I had  buried  one  and  all 

Who  loved  me  in  a human  shape ; 

And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A wider  prison  unto  me : 

child  — no  sire— no  kin  had  I, 

No  partner  in  my  misery ; 

I thought  of  this,  and  I was  glad, 

For  thought  of  them  had  made  ine  mad  ; 

But  I was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barr’d  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high, 

The  quiet  of  a loving  eye. 


XIIL 

I saw  them — and  they  were  the  same, 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame  ; 
I saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high  — their  wide  long  lake  below,* 
And  the  blue  Rhone  In  fullest  How ; 

1 heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O’er  ehannell’d  rock  and  broken  bush  ; 

I saw  the  whitc-wall'd  distant  town, 

And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down  ; 

And  then  there  was  a little  isle,* 

Which  In  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view ; 


perceive,  in  my  voyage  round  and  over  the  lake,  within 
circumference.  It  contain*  a few  tree*  1 1 think  not  a be 
three  , and  from  It*  singleness  and  diminutive  size  bai 
peculiar  e^ect  upon  the  view. 
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A small  green  isle.  It  seem’d  no  more. 

Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 

But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees. 

And  o’er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze. 

And  by  It  there  were  waters  flowing, 

And  on  It  there  were  young  flowers  growing. 
Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 

The  flsh  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 

And  they  seem'd  joyous  each  and  all ; 

The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 

Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem’d  to  fly. 

And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye. 

And  I felt  troubled — and  would  fain 
I had  not  left  my  recent  chain ; 

And  when  I did  descend  again. 

The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  as  a heavy  load ; 

It  was  as  is  a new-dug  grave, 

Closing  o’er  one  we  sought  to  save,  — 

And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  oppress'd. 

Had  almost  need  of  such  a rest. 

XIV. 

It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  clays, 

I kept  no  count — I took  no  note. 


I had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise, 

• And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote  ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I ask’d  not  why,  and  reck’d  not  where. 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me. 

Fetter'd  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I learn’d  to  love  despair. 

And  thus  when  they  appear’d  at  last. 

And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast. 

These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A hermitage — and  all  my  own  i 
And  half  I felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a second  home  : 

With  spiders  I had  friendship  made. 

And  watch’d  them  in  their  sullen  trade. 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play. 

And  why  should  I feel  less  than  they  ? 

We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place. 

And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 

Had  power  to  kill  — yet,  strange  to  tell  l 
In  quiet  we  had  learn’d  to  dwell ; 1 
My  very  chains  and  I grew  friend?. 

So  much  a long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are: — even  I 
Regain’d  my  freedom  with  a sigh.  - 


iicjppo ; 

A VENETIAN  STORY. 


Rosalind.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller : Look,  you  lUp,  and  wear  strange  suit*:  disable  all  the  benefit*  of 
your  own  country;  be  out  of  love  with  your  Nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  cminteoiore 
you  are  ; or  I will  scarce  think  that  you  have  swam  in  a GoniLAa.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

Annotation  of  the  Commentators . 

That  U,  been  at  Venice,  which  was  much  visited  by  the  young  English  gentlemen  of  those  times,  and  was 
then  what  Van's  is  nour  — the  scat  of  all  dissoluteness.  g.  A.  * 


[Bzrpo  was  written  at  Venice,  in  October,  1817,  and 
acquired  great  popularity  immediately  on  its  public- 
ation in  the  May  of  the  following  year.  Lord  Byron's 
letters  show  that  he  attached  very  little  importance 
to  it  at  the  time.  He  was  not  aware  that  he  had 

* [Here  follow  In  MS.  — 

“ Nor  slew  I of  my  subjects  one  — 

What  >om.lgn  [ J h*th  **•  ?"3 

1 [It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  Lord  Byron  to  paint  the 
peculiar  character  of  Bounivard.  The  object  of  the  poem, 
like  that  of  Sterne’s  celebrated  sketch  of  the  prisoner,  is  to 
consider  captivity  In  the  abstract,  ami  to  mark  Us  effects  in 
gradually  chilling  the  mental  powers  n*  it  benumbs  and  freeies 
the  animal  frame,  until  the  unfortunate  victim  becomes,  as  St 
were,  a part  of  his  dungeon,  and  identified  with  his  chains. 
This  transmutation  we  believe  to  be  founded  on  fact : at 
least,  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  solitude  for  life  is  sub- 
stituted for  capital  punishments,  something  like  it  may  be 
witnessed.  On  particular  days  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
theso  victims  of  a jurisprudence  which  calls  Itself  humane, 
are  presented  to  the  public  eye,  upon  a stage  erected  in  the 
open  market-place,  apparently  to  prevent  their  guilt  and 
their  punishment  from  being  forgotten.  It  1*  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  witness  a sight  more  degrading  to  humanity  than  this 
exhibition:  with  matted  hair,  wild  looks, and  bagpud features, 
with  eyes  daisied  by  the  unwonted  light  of  the  sun,  and  cars 


opened  a new  vein,  In  which  his  genius  was  dc?tine-d 
to  worlc  out  some  of  its  brightest  triumphs.  ««  I have  * 
written,”  he  says  to  Mr.  Murray,  “ a poem  humour- 
ous, In  or  after  the  excellent  manner  of  Mr.  WHlstl*  - 
craft,  and  founded  on  a Venetian  anecdote  which 

deafened  and  astounded  by  the  sudden  exchange  of  the  alien-'*- 
of  a dungeon  for  the  busy  hum  of  men.  the  wretches  sit  mm 
like  rude  images  fashioned  to  a fantastic  imitation  of  human 
itv,  than  like  living  and  reflecting  being*  In  the  courw  ,,i 
time  wc  are  assured  they  generally  become  either  madmen  or 
idiots,  as  mind  or  matter  happens  to  predominate.  vrl„-n 
mysterious  balance  between  them  is  destroyed  It  will  rcadilr 
be  allowed  that  this  singular  poem  is  more  powerful  thAn 
pleasing.  The  dungeon  of  Bonnivard  is.  like  that  of  k'srrjlmTi 
a subject  too  dismal  for  even  the  power  of  the  painter  or  nr  • 
to  counteract  its  horrors.  It  is  the  more  >nsj»greeald»” 
affording  human  hope  no  anchor  to  rest  upon,  and  deacriKi  ** 
the  sufferer,  though  a man  of  talents  and  virtues,  *3  a;to^*s 
Inert  and  powerless  under  his  accumulated  tullY-rlnwm  • f 

a picture,  however  gloomy  the  Qotourtbg,  it  may 
which  Lord  Byron  has  drawn;  nor  is  it 

without  a sinking  of  the  heart,  corresponding  \*  u h ti,-,  : 

he  describes  the  victim  to  have  suffered  — a w ^ **’  ' 

Scott.]  ” ALT 

3 r-  Although  I was  only  nine  days  at  Venice  1 
that  little  time,  more  liberty  to  sin.  than  ever  I hear j ri 
lu  the  city  of  London  in  nine  years.”  — Roger  --facAcss**. 
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BEPPO. 


smu»ed  me.  It  is  colled  Beppo — the  short  name  for 
Qiuscppo, — that  is,  the  Joe  of  the  Italian  Joseph. 

It  has  politics  and  ferocity.”  Again— “ Whistlecmft 
i is  mjr  immediate  model,  but  Bcmi  is  the  father  of  , 
1 that  kind  of  writing ; which,  J think,  suits  our  lan-  , 
guage,  too,  very  well.  We  shall  see  by  this  experi- 
ment It  will,  at  any  rate,  show  that  I can  write 
cheerfully,  and  repel  the  charge  of  monotony  and 
mannerism.  ” He  wished  Mr.  Murray  to  accept  of 
Beppo  as  a free  gift,  or,  as  he  chose  to  express  it,  “ as 
part  of  the  contract  for  Canto  Fourth  of  Cbildc 
Harold  ; ” adding,  however, — “ if  it  pleases,  you  shall 
have  more  in  the  same  mood ; for  I know  the  Italian 
ray  of  life , and,  as  for  the  verse  and  the  passions,  I 
have  them  still  in  tolerable  vigour.” 

The  Right  Honourable  John  Hook  ham  Frere  has, 

I then,  by  Lord  Byron's  confession,  the  merit  of  haring 
first  introduced  the  Bernesque  style  into  our  lan- 
guage ; but  his  performance,  entitled  “ Prospectus 
and  Specimen  of  an  intended  National  Work,  by 
William  and  Robert  Whistlccraft,  of  Stowmarkct,  in 
Suffolk,  Harness  and  Collar  Makers,  Intended  to 
mnpriie  the  most  interesting  Particulars  relating  to 
King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table,”  though  it  de- 
lighted all  elegant  and  learned  readers,  obtained  at 
the  time  little  notice  from  the  public  at  large,  and  Is 
already  almost  forgotten.  For  the  causes  of  this 
failore,  about  which  Mr.  Rose  and  others  have 
written  at  some  length,  it  appears  needless  to  look 
further  than  the  last  sentence  we  have  been  quoting 
from  the  letters  of  the  author  of  the  more  successful 
1 Brppo.  Whbtlecnlt  had  the  verse:  it  had  also  the 
humour,  the  wit,  and  even  the  poetry  of  the  Italian 
model ; but  it  wanted  the  life  of  actual  manners,  and 
the  strength  of  stirring  passions.  Mr.  Frere  had 
forgot,  or  was,  with  all  his  genius  unfit  to  profit  by 
1 remembering,  that  the  poets,  whose  style  he  was 
adopting,  always  made  their  style  appear  a secondary 
matter.  They  never  failed  ta  embroider  their  mer- 
riment on  the  texture  of  a really  Interesting  story. 

<|  Lord  Byron  perceived  this  ; and  avoiding  his  imme- 
diate master's  one  fatal  error,  and  at  least  equalling 
1 him  in  the  excellencies  which  he  did  display,  engaged 

I at  ooce  the  sympathy  of  readers  of  every  class,  and 
became  substantially  the  founder  of  a new  species  of 
English  poetry. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Frere,  however,  whose  “ Speci- 
men” has  long  been  out  of  print,  we  must  take  this 
opportunity  of  showing  how  completely,  as  to  style 
xad  verification,  he  had  anticipated  Beppo  and  Don 
Juan.  In  the  introductions  to  his  cantos,  and  in 
various  detached  passages  of  mere  description,  he 
j1  had  produced  precisely  the  sort  of  effect  at  which 
Lord  Byron  aimed  In  what  we  may  call  the  secondary, 

' or  merely  ornamental,  parts  of  his  Comic  Epic.  For 
' example,  this  is  the  beginning  of  Whistlccraft’s  first 
j canto ; — 

“ I’VE  often  wish'd  that  I could  write  a book, 

I soch  as  all  Knglith  people  might  peruse  ; 

I nrrer  sh.mhl  regret  the  pains  it  took, 

Thar  *s  just  the  sort  of  fame  that  1 should  choose  : 

To  sail  about  the  world  like  Captain  Cook. 

I *d  sling  a cot  up  for  ray  favourite  Musq, 

Arid  we  \1  take  verses  out  to  Demerara, 

To  New  South  Wales,  and  up  to  Niagara. 

■*  Poets  consume  exdteable  commodities. 

They  raise  the  nation’s  spirit  when  victorious, 
a hey  drive  an  export  trade  lu  whims  and  oddities, 
silking  cur  commerce  and  revenue  glorious  ; 
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As  an  industrious  and  pains-taking  body  ’tis 
That  Poets  should  be  reckon’d  meritorious : 

And  therefore  1 submissively  propose 

To  erect  one  Board  for  Verse  and  one  for  Prose. 

**  Princes  protecting  Sciences  and  Art 

I’ve  often  seen,  in  copper- plate  and  print ; 

I never  saw  them  elsewhere,  for  my  part. 

And  therefore  I conclude  there’s  nothing  in ’t  : 

But  every  body  knows  the  Regent’s  heart ; 

1 trust  he  won’t  reject  a well-meant  hint ; 

Kach  Board  to  have  twelve  members,  with  a seat 
To  bring  them  in  per  ann.  five  hundred  neat : 

" From  Prince*  I descend  to  the  Nobility  : 

In  former  times  all  persons  of  high  stations, 

Lords.  Baronets,  and  Persons  of  gentility. 

Paid  twenty  guineas  for  the  dedications  : 

This  practice  was  attended  with  utility ; 

The  patrons  lived  to  future  generations. 

The  poets  lived  by  their  industrious  earning,— 

So  men  alive  and  dead  could  live  by  Learning. 

M Then,  twenty  guineas  was  a little  fortune ; 

Now,  we  must  starve  unless  the  times  should  mend  : 

Our  poets  now-a-days  are  deem’d  importune 
If  their  addresses  are  diffusely  penn’d  ; 

Most  fashionable  authors  make  a short  one 
To  their  own  wife,  or  child,  or  private  friend, 

To  show  their  independence,  I suppose ; 

And  that  may  do  for  Gentlemen  uke  those. 

**  I-astly,  the  common  people  I beseech 

Dear  People  1 If  you  tnlnk  my  verses  clever. 

Preserve  with  care  your  noble  parts  of  speech, 

And  take  it  as  a maxim  to  endeavour 
To  talk  as  your  good  mothers  used  to  teach. 

And  then  these  lines  of  mine  may  last  for  ever; 

And  don’t  confound  the  language  of  the  nation 
With  long -tail'd  words  ,n  osity  and  at  ion, 

**  I think  that  Poets  (whether  Whig  or  Tory) 

(Whether  they  go  to  meeting  or  to  church) 

Should  study  to  promote  their  country’s  glory 
With  patriotic,  diligent  research  ; 

That  children  yet  unborn  may  learn  the  story. 

With  grammars,  dictionaries,  canes,  and  birch : 

It  stands  to  reason  — This  was  Homer’s  plan. 

And  we  must  do  — like  him  — the  best  wo  f»n. 

" Madoc  and  Marmlon,  and  many  more, 

Are  out  in  print,  and  most  of  them  have  sold ; 

Perhaps  together  they  may  make  a score ; 

Richard  the  First  has  had  his  story  told  — 

But  there  were  Lords  and  Princes  long  before, 

That  had  behaved  themselves  like  warriors  bold : 

Amongst  the  rest  there  was  the  great  King  A mm  a, 

What  hero’s  fame  was  ever  carried  farther  ? ” 

The  following  description  of  King  Arthur’s  Christ- 
mas at  Carlisle  Is  equally  meritorious : — 

" Tub  Cheat  Kino  Arthur  made  a sumptuous  Feast,  i 
And  held  his  Royal  Christmas  at  Carlisle, 

And  thither  came  the  Vassals,  most  and  least, 

From  every  corner  of  this  British  hie ; 

And  all  were  entertain'd,  both  man  and  beast, 

According  to  their  rank,  in  proper  style: 

The  steeds  were  fed  and  litter'd  In  the  stable. 

The  ladles  and  the  knights  sat  down  to  table. 

**  The  hill  of  fare  (at  you  may  well  suppose) 

Was  suited  to  those  plentiful  old  times, 

Before  our  modern  luxuries  arose. 

With  truffles  and  ragouts,  and  various  crimes ; 

And  therefore,  from  the  original  in  prose 
1 shall  arrange  the  catalogue  In  rhymes  : 

They  served  up  salmon,  venison,  and  wild  boars 
By  hundreds,  and  by  dozens,  and  by  scores, 

41  Hogsheads  of  honey,  kilderkins  of  mustard. 

Mutton*  and  failed  beeves,  and  bacon  swine; 

Herons  and  bitterns,  peacock,  swan  and  bustard. 

Teal,  ma'lard,  pigeons,  widgeons,  and  in  fine 
Plum-pudding*,  pancakes,  apple-pies  and  custard  J 
And  therewithal  they  drank  good  Gascon  wine, 

With  mead,  and  ale,  and  cyder,  of  our  own  ; 

For  porter,  punch,  and  negus  w ere  not  known. 

“ The  noise  and  uproar  of  the  scullery  tribe. 

All  pilfering  and  scrambling  in  their  calling. 

Was  past  all  powers  of  language  to  describe 

The  din  of  manful  oath*  and  female  squalling: 

The  sturdy  porter,  huddling  up  his  bribe. 

And  then  at  random  breaking  heads  and  bawllxg, 
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Outcries,  and  cries  of  order,  and  contusion*. 

Made  a confusion  beyond  ail  confusions  ; 

**  Bczgar*  and  vagabonds,  blind,  lame,  and  sturdy, 

Minstrels  and  singers  with  their  various  airs. 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  hurdy-gurdy. 

Jugglers  and  mountehanlts  with  apes  and  bears. 
Continued  from  the  first  day  to  the  third  day. 

An  uproar  like  ten  thousand  Smithfirld  fairs  ; 

There  were  wild  beasts  and  foreign  birds  and  creatures. 
And  Jews  and  Foreigners  with  foreign  features. 

**  All  sorts  of  people  there  were  seen  together. 

All  sorts  of  characters,  all  sorts  of  dresses  ; 

The  fool  with  fox's  tail  and  peacock’*  feather. 

Pilgrims,  and  penitents,  and  grave  burgesses  ; 

The  country  people  with  their  coats  of  leather, 

Vintners  and  victuallers  with  cans  and  messes; 

C rooms,  archers,  varlets,  falconers  and  yeomen. 

Damsuli  and  waiting-maids,  and  waiting-women. 

“ But  the  profane,  indelicate  amours, 

The  vulgar,  uncnlighten'd  conversation 
Of  minstrels,  menial*,  courtesans,  and  boors, 

(Although  appropriate  to  their  meaner  station) 

Would  certainly  revolt  a taste  like  yours ; 

Therefore  I shall  omit  the  calculation 
Of  all  f he  curses,  oaths,  and  cuts,  and  stabs. 

Occasion'd  by  their  dice,  and  drink,  and  drabs. 

“ We  must  take  care  In  our  poetic  cruise. 

And  never  hold  a single  tack  too  long ; 

Therefore  my  versatile,  ingenious  Muse, 

Takes  leave  of  this  illiterate,  low-bred  throng. 

Intending  to  present  superior  views. 

Which  to  genteeler  company  belong, 

And  show  the  higher  ordrrs  of  society 
Behaving  with  politeness  and  propriety. 

*'  And  certainly  they  say,  for  fine  behaving  i 

King  Arthur’s  Court  has  never  had  its  match  ; 

True  point  of  honour,  without  pride  or  braving. 

Strict  etiquette  for  ever  on  the  watch  : 

Their  manners  were  refined  and  perfect  — saving 
Some  modern  graces,  which  they  could  not  catch. 

As  spitting  through  the  teeth,  and  driving  stages. 
Accomplishment*  reserved  for  distant  ages. 

M They  look'd  a manly,  generous  generation  ; 

Beards. shoulders.'eyebrows. broad, amUquare, and  thick, 
Their  accents  firm  and  loud  In  conversant  a. 

Their  eyes  and  gestures  eager,  sharp,  and  quick. 

Showed  them  prepared,  on  proper  provocation. 

To  give  the  lie,  pull  noses,  stab,  and  kick  ; 

And  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  said. 

They  were  so  very  courteous  and  well-bred. 

“ The  ladies  look'd  of  an  heroic  race  — 

At  first  a general  likeness  strurk  your  eye. 

Tall  figures,  open  feature*,  oval  face, 

Large  eye*,  with  amp'c  eyebrows  arch'd  and  high  ; 

Their  manner*  had  an  odd,  peculiar  grace, 

Neither  repulsive,  affable,  nor  shy, 

Mnjestical,  reserved,  and  somewhat  sullen  ; 

Their  dresses  partly  silk  and  partly  woollen.’* 

The  little  snatches  of  critical  quizzing  Introduced 
In  Whistlccraft  are  perfect  in  their  way.  Take,  for 
example,  this  good-humeured  parody  on  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  passages  in  Wordsworth : — 

“ In  castles  and  in  courts  Ambition  dwells. 

But  not  in  castles  or  in  courts  alone; 

She  breathed  a wish,  throughout  those  sacred  cells. 

For  bells  nf  larger  size,  and  louder  tone ; 

Giants  abominate  the  sound  of  bells. 

And  soon  the  fierce  antipathy  was  shown, 

The  tinkling  and  the  jingling,  «nd  the  clangor, 

Boused  their  irrational,  gigantic  anger. 


Feeling  their  granite  ears  severely  wounded, 

They  scarce  knew  what  to  think,  or  what  to  sty ; 

And  (though  large  mountains  commonly  conceal 

Their  sentiments,  dissembling  what  they  feel, 

M Yet)  Coder- G ibbrith  from  kit  cloudy  throne 
To  huge  Loblommou  pare  an  intimation 

Of  t kit  strange  rumour,  with  an  awful  tone, 

Tkumfring  kit  deep  surprise  and  indignation; 

The  letter  hills,  in  language  qf  their  own. 

Discuss'd  the  topic  by  reverberation ; 

Discoursing  with  their  echoes  all  day  long. 

Their  only  conversation  was, ' ding-dong.' " 

Mr.  Ro-c  has  a very  elegant  essay  on  Wbistlecnft, 
in  his  M Thoughts  and  Recollections  by  One  of  tho 
last  Century,"  which  thus  concludes : — 

14  Beppo,  w hich  had  a *tory,  and  which  pointed  bnt  me 
way,  met  with  signal  and  universal  success;  while  ‘The 
Monks  and  the  Giants  ’ have  been  little  appreciated,  by  the 
majority  of  readers.  Yet  those  who  will  only  laugh  upons 
sufficient  warrant,  may,  an  analysing  this  bravura-poem,  ftod 
legitimate  matter  for  their  mirth.  The  want  of  meaning 
certainly  cannot  be  objected  to  it,  with  reaion  ; for  it  contain* 
a deep  substratum  of  sense,  and  does  not  exhibit  a character 
which  has  not.  or  might  not,  have  its  parallel  in  nature.  I 
remember  at  the  time  this  poem  was  published,  (which  wss, 
when  the  French  monarchy  seemed  endangered  by  the  vacil- 
lating conduct  of  Louis  XvIII.,  who.  under  the  guidance  of 
successive  ministers,  was  trimming  between  the  loyalists  and 
the  liberal*,  apparently  thinking  that  civility  and  coodliattoa 
was  a remedy  for  all  evils.)  a friend  dared  mo  to  prove  my 
assertion  ; and,  by  way  of  a text,  referred  me  to  the  charactrx 
of  the  crippled  abbot,  under  whose  direction, 

* The  convent  was  all  going  to  the  devil, 

While  he,  poor  creature,  thought  himself  hdOMil 
For  saying  handsome  things,  and  being  civil. 
Wheeling  about  a*  he  was  pull'd  and  shoved.' 

" The  obvious  application  of  this  was  male  by  nr  U 
F«ouis  XV Hi* ; and  if  it  was  not  the  Intention  of  thesulbt* 
to  designate  him  in  particular,  the  applicability  of  thepasu;? 
to  the  then  state  of  France,  and  her  ruler,  shows,  at  leou.Ui* 
intrinsic  truth  of  the  description,  'lake,  in  the  same**}, 
i he  character  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  we  shall  hud  itselcoesh, 
if  not  in  ouc,  in  dillcrcnt  living  persons. 

* Songs,  music,  languages,  and  many  a lay 

Asturian,  or  Armoric,  Irish,  Basque. 

His  ready  memory  seized  and  bore  away  ; 

And  ever  when  the  ladles  chose  to  ask. 

Sir  Tristram  was  prepared  to  sing  rfuJ  play, 

Not  like  a minstrel,  earnest  at  his  task, 

But  with  a sportive,  careless,  easy  style. 

As  if  he  seem'd  to  mock  himself  tho  while. 

' His  ready  wit.  and  rambling  education. 

With  the  congenial  influence  of  his  stars. 

Had  taught  him  all  the  arts  of  conversation. 

All  games  of  skill,  and  stratagem*  of  wars  ; 

His  birth,  it  seems,  by  Merlin's  calculation. 

Was  under  Venus. "Mercury,  and  Mvi  • 

His  mind  with  all  their  attribute*  was  mix'd. 

And,  like  those  planets,  waudTing  and  unfixM, 

“ Who  can  read  this  description,  without  recognising  1®  ^ 
thn  portrait*  (flattaring  portraits,  jH-rhaps;  of  t«*  naw*7  i 
cii-n  actors  well  known  in  society  ?" 

The  reader  will  find  a copious  criticism  on  Whistle- 
craft,  from  the  pen  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  xx!.] 


“ Unhappy  mortal*  ! ever  blind  to  fate! 

Unhappy  Monk*  ! you  sue  no  danger  nigh  ; 
KxuUiug  in  their  sound,  and  size,  and  weight, 
From  mom  till  noon  the  merry  pc.il  you  ply : 
The  Itolfry  rocks,  your  bosoms  are  elate. 

Your  spirits  with  the  ropes  and  pulleys  fly  ; 
Tired,  but  transported,  pant  ng,  pulling,  hauling, 
Bumping  and  stumping,  overjoy’d  and  bawling. 

M inwhile  the  solemn  mountains  that  surrounded 
The  silent  valley  where  the  convent  lay. 

With  tlotliinabiilar  uproar  were  astounded. 

When  the  first  peal  burst  forth  at  break  of  day  : 


iirppo. 


L 

*T  is  known,  nt  least  it  should  be,  that  throughout 
All  countries  of  the  Catholic  persuasion. 

Some  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  comes  abort. 
The  people  take  their  fill  of  recreation. 
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And  buy  repentance,  ere  they  prow  devout. 

However  high  their  rank,  or  low  their  station. 
With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking,  marking, 
And  other  things  which  may  be  bad  for  asking. 

EL 

The  moment  night  with  dusky  mantle  covers 
The  skies  (anil  the  more  duskily  the  better). 

The  time  less  liked  by  husbands  than  by  lovers 
Begins,  and  prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter; 

And  gaiety  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers, 

Giggling  with  all  the  gallants  who  beset  her : 

And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  humming. 
Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming. 


BE  P 1*0. 


But  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  in,  1 
Is  more  than  I can  tell,  although  I guess 
’Tis  as  we  take  a glass  with  friends  at  parting, 

In  the  stage-coach  or  packet,  just  at  starting. 

vu. 

And  thus  they  hid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes. 

And  solid  meats,  and  highly  spiced  ragouts. 

To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-dress'd  fishes. 

Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  stews, 

A thing  which  causes  many  “ poohs”  and  “ pUlo,*'  ' 
And  several  oaths  ( which  would  not  suit  the  Muse },  1 

From  travellers  accustom’d  from  a boy 
To  cat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy  ; 


And  there  are  dresses  splendid,  but  fantastical, 
Masks  of  ail  times  and  nations,  Turks  and  Jews, 
And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gymnast! cal, 
Greeks,  Homans,  Yankee-doodlcs,  and  Iliudoos ; 
All  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiastical. 

All  people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose, 

IBut  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quia  the  clergy,— 
Therefore  take  heed,  ye  Freethinkers ! I charge  yc. 


You’d  better  walk  about  begirt  with  briars. 

Instead  of  coat  and  smallclothes,  than  put  on 
A single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars. 

Although  you  swore  it  only  was  in  fun ; 

They ’d  haul  you  o’er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 
Of  Phlegetbon  with  every  mother's  son, 

Nor  say  one  mass  to  cool  the  caldron’s  bubble 
That  boil’d  your  bones,  unless  you  paid  them  double. 

V. 

Bat  saving  this,  you  may  put  on  whate’er 
You  like  by  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or  cloak. 

Such  as  in  Monmouth-street,  or  in  Rag  Fair, 

Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke; 

And  even  in  Italy  such  places  are, 

With  prettier  name  in  softer  accents  spoke, 

For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I can  hit  on 
No  place  that  *s  call’d  “ Piazza  " in  Great  Britain.  * 


This  feast  is  named  the  Carnival which  being 
Interpreted,  implies  farewell  to. flesh:” 

So  call’d,  because  the  name  and  thing  agreeing, 

| Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish  both  salt  and  fresh. 


VIII. 

And  therefore  humbly  I would  recommend 
“ The  curious  in  fish-sauce,”  before  they  cross 
The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend, 

Walk  or  ride  to  the  Strand,  and  buy  in  gross 
(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  may  se  nd 
By  any  means  least  liable  to  loss) 

Ketchup,  Soy,  Chill- vinegar,  and  Harvey, 

Or,  by  the  Lord ! a Lent  will  well  nigh  starve  ye ; 

IX. 

That  is  to  say,  if  your  religion’s  Roman, 

And  you  at  Rome  would  do  as  Romans  do. 
According  to  the  proverb,  — although  no  man. 

If  foreign,  Is  obliged  to  fast ; and  you. 

If  Protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a woman. 

Would  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a ragout  — 

Dine  and  Ik*  d — d ! I don’t  mean  to  bo  coarse, 

But  that ’s  the  penalty,  to  say  no  worse. 

X. 

Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 
Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore, 

For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball, 

And  masque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and  more 
Than  I have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 

Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore, — 

And  at  the  moment  when  I fix  m>  story, 

That  sea-born  city  was  In  all  her  glory. 

XI. 

They’ve  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 

Black  eyes,  arch’d  brows,  and  sweet  expressions  still; 
Such  as  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 

In  ancient  arts  by  moderns  m lraick’d  ill ; 

And  like  so  many  Venuscs  of  Titian’s 
(The  best’s  at  Florence  1 — sec  it,  if  yc  will,) 


* [*■  For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I can’t  bit  on 

A place,*’  etc. — MS.] 

* [■*  The  Carnival,”  says  Mr.  Rose,  “ though  It  in  gayer  or 
duller,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  nations  which  celebrate 
it,  is  in  It*  general  character,  nearly  the  tame  all  over  the 
pealnaula.  The  beginning  is  like  any  other  season  ; toward* 
the  middle  you  begin  to  meet  masque*  and  mummer*  In  sun- 
shine : in  the  la*t  fifteen  days  the  plot  thickens  ; and  during 
the  three  last  all  I*  hurly-burly,  liut  to  paint  these,  which 
may  t>e  almost  considered  a*  a separate  festival,  I must  avail 
myself  of  the  word*  of  Messrs.  William  and  Thomas  Whittle, 
craft.  In  whose  * Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  intended 
National  Work’  I find  the  description  ready  made  to  my 
hank  observing  that,  besides  the  ordinary  dramatis  per- 

I so  a*,  — 

* Beggars  and  vagabonds,  blind,  lame,  and  sturdy. 
Minstrels  and  singers,  with  their  various  airs. 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  hurdy-gurdy. 

Jugglers  and  mountebanks,  with  ape*  «nd  heirs. 
Continue,  from  the  first  day  to  the  third  day. 

An  uproar  like  ten  thousand  Smlthfleld  fair*  * — 


the  shops  are  shut,  all  bu*lur»  is  at  a stand,  and  the  drunken 
■ « rics  heard  at  night  afford  a clear  t roof  of  Uic  pleasure*  to 
which  these  days  of  leisure  arc  d<  diented.  These  huiydars 
i may  surely  ire  reckoned  amount  the  secondary  cause*  which 
| contribute  to  the  Indolence  of  the  Italian,  since  they  reconcile 
I tlrf*  to  his  conscience,  as  being  of  rciicious  institution.  Now 
I there  is,  perhaps,  no  offence  which  is  so  uni>rn[H>rtlonabiy 
' punished  by  conscience  as  th..t  of  indolence.  With  the  wicked 
man,  it  is  an  intermittent  disease  . with  the  idle  man,  it  is 
a chronic  one.*’—  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  voL  li. 
p.  .71-3 

* At  Florence  T remained  but  a day,  having  a hurry  for 
Rome.  However,  1 went  to  the  two  galleries,  from  which 
one  returns  drunk  with  beauty  : but  there  are  sculpture  and 
painting,  which,  for  the  flr«t  time,  gave  me  an  idea  of  w hat 
people  mean  by  their  cant  about  those  two  most  artificial  of 
the  arts.  What  struck  me  most  were,  — the  mistress  of  Ha. 
phael,  a portrait  j the  mistress  of  Titian,  a portrait ; a Venus 
of  Titian,  in  the  Medfci  gallery;  the  Venus;  Canova**  Venuj, 
also  in  the  other  gallery,"  Ac.’—  Byrtm  Letters,  1817.] 
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They  look  when  leaning  orer  the  balcony. 

Or  stepp’d  from  out  a picture  by  Giorgione, 1 * * 

XIL 

Whose  tints  are  truth  and  beauty  at  their  best ; 

And  when  you  to  Manfrini  s palace  go,  * 

That  picture  ( howsoever  fine  the  rest  > 

Is  loveliest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  show ; 

It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  your  zest, 

And  that  • the  cause  I rhyme  upon  it  so : 

T Is  but  a portrait  of  his  son,  and  wife, 

And  self ; but  such  a woman  ! love  In  life ! * 

xm 

Love  in  full  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal. 

No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name. 

But  something  better  A’J,  so  very  real, 

| That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been  the  same ; 
A thing  that  you  would  purchase,  beg,  or  steal, 
Were’t  not  impossible,  besides  a shame  : 
j | The  face  recalLs  some  face,  as ’t  were  with  pain. 

You  once  have  seen,  but  ne’er  will  see  again. 

XIV. 

One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 
Are  young,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every  face ; 

1 1 And,  oh  ! the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 
In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace, 

The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which  agree, 

In  many  a nameless  being  we  retrace, 

Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor  shall  know, 
Like  the  lost  Pleiad4  seen  no  more  below. 

XV. 

I said  that  like  a picture  by  Giorgione 
Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  are, 
Particularly  seen  from  a balcony 

(For  beauty  '•  sometimes  best  set  off  afar), 

! And  there,  just  like  a heroine  of  Goldoni, 

They  peep  from  out  the  blind,  or  o’er  the  liar ; 
And  truth  to  say,  they  ’re  mostly  very  pretty. 

And  rather  like  to  show  it,  more ’s  the  pity ! 

XVI. 

For  glance*  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs, 

Sighs  wishes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a letter. 


Which  flies  on  wings  of  ltgbt-heeTd  Mercuries, 

Who  do  such  things  because  they  know  no  better ; 
Aitd  then,  God  knows  what  mischief  may  arise. 
When  love  links  two  young  people  In  one  fetter, 
Vile  assignations,  and  adulterous  beds. 

Elopements,  broken  vows,  and  hearts,  and  beads. 

X7IL 

Sbakspeare  described  the  sex  in  Desdemooa 
As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame,  * 

And  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 
Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same. 

Except  that  since  those  times  was  never  known  a 
Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  could  inflame 
To  suffocate  a wife  no  more  than  twenty. 

Because  she  had  a “ cavalier  servente.  ’’ 

XVIIL 

Their  jealousy  (if  they  are  ever  jealous) 

Is  of  a fair  complexion  altogether. 

Not  like  that  sooty  devil  of  Othello’s 

Which  smothers  women  in  a bed  of  feather. 

But  worthier  of  these  much  more  jolly  fellows. 

When  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tether 
His  head  for  such  a wife  no  mortal  bothers. 

But  takes  at  once  another,  or  another’s.® 

XIX. 

; Didst  ever  see  a Gondola  ? For  fear 

You  should  not.  I’ll  describe  it  you  exactly: 

T is  a long  cover’d  boat  that ’s  common  here. 

Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  compactly. 
Row’d  by  two  rowers,  each  call’d  44  Gondolier," 

It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly. 

Just  like  a coffin  clapt  in  a canoe. 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  da. 

XX. 

And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go. 

And  under  the  Rialto  7 shoot  along. 

By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow, 
j And  round  the  theatres,  a sable  throng, 
j They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  woe, — 

But  not  to  them  do  woeful  things  belong, 

I For  sometimes  they  contain  a deal  of  fun. 

Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeral  *s  done. 


II 


1 


1 C 1 know  nothing  of  picture*  myself,  and  rare  aim  *t  as 
. little  ; but  to  me  there  are  none  like  the  Venetian  — above  all, 
Giorgione.  I remember  well  his  Judgment  of  Solomon,  in 
| the  Mariscahhi  gallery  in  Boldgna.  The  real  mother  is 
j beautiful,  exquisitely  beautiful." _ Byron  Letters,  1820.] 

1 [The  following  U Lord  Byron’s  account  of  his  visit  to 
this  palace,  In  April,  1817. — **  To-ilay,  I have  been  over  the 
Manfrint  palace,  lunous  for  its  pictures.  Among*!  them,  there 
is  a portrait  of  Ariosto,  by  Titian,  surpassing  all  my  amici, 
pation  of  the  power  of  painting  or  human  expression  : it  is 
the  poetry  of  portrait,  and  the  portrait  of  poetry.  There 
was  also  one  of  some  learned  lady  centuries  old,  whose  name 
I forget,  but  whose  features  must  always  Ik*  remembered. 

I never  saw  greater  beauty,  or  sweetness,  or  wisdom  ; it 

is  the  kind  of  face  to  go  mad  for.  because  It  cannot  walk  out 
of  it.  frame.  There  is  also  a famous  dead  Christ  and  live 
Apostles,  for  which  Buonaparte  offered  in  vain  live  thousand 
loilis  ; and  of  which,  thougn  it  is  a capo  d’  opera  of  Titian,  as 
I am  no  connoisseur,  I say  little,  and  thought  less,  except  of 
one  figure  in  it.  There  are  ten  thousand  others,  and  some 
very  flue  Giorgiones  amongst  them.  There  is  an  original 
Laura  and  Petrarch,  very  hideous  both.  Petrarch  has  not 
only  the  dress,  but  the  features  and  air  of  an  old  woman  ; 
*****  Laura  looks  by  no  means  like  i young  one,  or  a pretty 

>n**.  What  struck  most  in  the  general  collection,  was  the 
-'Xtretno  resemblance  of  the  style  of  the  female  faces  in  the 
miss  of  pictures,  »o  many  centuries  or  generations  old,  to 
those  you  see  and  meet  every  day  among  tin*  existing  Italians. 
The  Queen  of  Cyprus  and  Giorgione’s  wife,  particularly  tho 
latter,  are  Venetians  as  it  wero  of  yesterday  ; the  same  eyes 
sml  expression,  and,  **>  *ny  mind,  there  is  uonc  finer.  You 


must  recollect,  however,  that  I know  nothing  of  painting,  and 
that  I detest  it,  unless  it  reminds  me  of  something  I have 
wen,  or  think  it  possible  to  see.”] 

* [This  appears  to  be  an  incorrect  description  of  tbe  pic- 
ture ; as,  according  to  Vasari  arid  others,  Giorgione  newer 
was  married,  and  died  young.] 

4 “ Qu*  septem  did  sex  tamen  esse  soleot.”  — Ovm. 


5 [”  Look  to  *t : 

In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 

They  dare  not  show  their  hushands  ; their  best  conscience 

Is— not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown.” Orkeito.'] 

4 ["  Jealousy  is  not  the  order  of  the  day  In  Venice,  and 
daggers  are  out  of  fashion,  while  duels  on  "love  matter*  are 
unknown  — at  least,  with  the  husbands.’*—  Jlyron  Letters.^ 

1 [An  English  abbreviation.  Rialto  is  the  name,  not  of 
the  bridge,  but  of  the  Island  from  which  it  is  called  ; *nd  the 
Venetian*  say,  il  ponto  di  Rialto,  as  we  say  Westminster 
Bridge.  In  that  island  is  the  Exchange  ; and  I have  often 
walked  there  os  on  classic  ground.  In  the  days  of  Antonm 
and  Bassanio  It  was  second  to  none.  ” I sotto  portichi.”  sayx 
Sansovino,  writing  in  1580,  “ *ono  ogni  giomi  frrquentatl  da  i 
mercatanti  Fiorentini,  Genovest,  Miiancst,  Spagnuoli,  TurchL 
e d altro  nation!  diverse  del  mondo,  l quali  vl  conooYrono  la 
tanta  copia,  che  questa  plant  a £ annovc rata  (Va  lc  prime  dell* 
unlverso.”  It  was  there  that  the  Christian  held  discourse* 
with  tho  Jew  ; and  Shylock  refers  to  It,  when  he  say  a, 

“ Signor  Antonio,  many  a time  and  olt. 

In  the  Rialto,  you  have  rated  mo.** 

* Andiamo  k Rialto’  — • 1’  ora  di  Rialto*  — were  cux  *vmr7 
tongue  ; and  continue  so  to  the  present  day R©G  kjk  iv.  ] ’ * * 
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XXL 

But  to  my  story.  — ’T  was  some  years  ago. 

It  may  be  thirty,  forty,  more  or  less 
The  Carnival  was  at  its  height,  and  so 
Were  all  kinds  of  buffoonery  and  dress  ; 

A certain  lady  went  to  see  the  show, 

Hct  real  name  I know  not,  nor  can  guess 
And  so  we  ’ll  call  her  Laura,  if  you  please, 
Because  it  slips  into  my  Terse  with  ease. 

xxn. 

She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  years 
Which  certain  people  call  a “ certain  ape” 
Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears, 
Because  I never  heard,  nor  could  engage 
A person  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribes,  or  tears. 

To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  on  page, 
The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word, — 
Which  surely  is  exceedingly  absurd. 


XXVII. 

But  several  years  elapsed  since  they  hail  met ; 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
That  he  had  somehow  blunder’d  into  debt. 

And  did  not  like  the  thoughts  of  steering  home ; 
And  there  were  several  offer’d  any  bet. 

Or  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not  come ; 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  render’d  sager) 

Will  hack  their  own  opinions  with  a wager. 

XXVIII. 

’T  is  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic, 

As  partings  often  are,  or  ought  to  be, 

And  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic 
That  they  should  never  more  each  other  see, 

(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic, 

Which  I have  known  occur  in  two  or  three,) 
When  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad  knee, 

He  left  this  Adriatic  Ariadne. 


XXIII. 

Lion  was  blooming  still,  had  made  the  best 
Of  time,  and  time  return'd  the  compliment. 

And  treated  her  genteelly,  so  that,  dress’d. 

She  look'd  extremely  well  where’er  she  went ; 

A pretty  woman  is  a welcome  guest. 

And  Laura’s  brow  a frown  had  rarely  bent ; 
Indeed  she  shone  all  smiles,  and  seem’d  to  flatter 
Mankind  with  her  black  eyes  for  looking  at  her. 

XXIV. 

She  was  a married  woman  ; ’t  is  convenient. 

Because  In  Christian  countries  *t  Is  a rule 
To  view  their  little  slips  with  eyes  more  lenient ; 

Whereas,  if  single  ladies  play  the  fool, 

(Unless  within  the  period  intervenient 
A well-timed  wedding  makes  the  scandal  cool), 

1 don’t  know  how  they  ever  can  get  over  it, 

Ukcj*  they  manage  never  to  discover  it. 

XXV. 

Her  husband  sail’d  upon  the  Adriatic, 

||  And  made  some  voyages,  too,  in  other  seas, 
ind  vhen  he  lay  in  quarantine  for  pratique 
(A  forty  days’  precaution  ’gainst  disease). 

His  wife  would  mount,  at  times,  her  highest  attic, 
For  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with  ease : 
He  was  a merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 

Kia  name  Giuseppe,  call'd  more  briefly,  Beppo. 


XXVI. 

He  was  » man  as  dusky  as  a Spaniard, 

Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a portly  figure  ; 

Though  colour’d,  as  it  were,  within  a tanyard, 

He  was  a person  both  of  sense  and  vigour  — 

A better  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard  ; 

And  she,  although  her  manners  show’d  no  rigour, 
Wa*  deem’d  a woman  of  the  strictest  principle, 

So  much  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible. 1 


XXIX. 

And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a little, 

And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well  she  might ; 

She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual. 

And  could  not  sleep  with  case  alone  at  night ; 

She  deem'd  the  window-frames  and  shutters  brittle 
Against  a daring  housebreaker  or  sprite, 

' And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 

With  a vice-husband,  chiefly  to  protect  her. 

XXX. 

She  chose,  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not  choose. 

If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice  ?) 

Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise. 

And  bid  once  more  her  faithA.il  heart  rejoice, 

A man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse  — 

A coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice ; 

A Count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as  quality. 

And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality.  * 

XXXI. 

And  then  he  was  a Count,  and  then  he  knew 

Music,  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French  and  Tuscan; 

The  last  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you. 

For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 

He  was  a critic  upon  operas,  too. 

And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin ; 

And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 

Song,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  “ seccatura  !H 

XXXII. 

His  “ bravo  ’’was  decisive,  for  that  sound 
Hush’d  “ Academic”  sigh’d  in  silent  awe  ; 

The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  look'd  around, 

For  fear  of  some  false  note’s  detected  flaw. 

The  “prima  donna's”  tuneful  heart  would  bound. 
Dreading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  “ bah  I” 

Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto, 

Wish’d  him  five  fathom  under  the  Rialto. 


5 T-  The  general  state  of  moral*  here  is  much  the  same  as  in 
bogr*’  time ; a woman  is  virtuous  (according  to  the  code) 
) limits  herself  to  her  husband  and  one  lover  ; those  who 
tut*  two,  three,  or  more,  are  a little  wild  ; but  it  it  only  those 
l at*o  are  indiscriminately  diffuse,  and  form  a low  connection, 
•ho  are  considered  as  overstepping  the  modesty  of  marriage. 
I Taere  is  no  convincing  a woman  here,  that  she  is  in  the 


smallest  degree  deviating  from  the  rule  of  right  or  the  fitness 
of  things,  in  having  an  amoroso.  The  great  sin  seems  to  lie 
in  concealing  it,  or  having  more  than  one  ; that  is,  unless 
such  an  extension  of  the  prerogative  is  understood  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  prior  claimant/* — Byron  Letter t,  1817.] 
a £“  A Count  of  wealth  inferior  to  his  quality, 

Which  somewhat  limited  his  liberality." — MS.] 
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XXXIII. 

He  patronised  the  Improvisator!, 

Nay,  could  himself  extemporise  some  stanzas. 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tell  a story, 
Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilful  in  the  dance  as 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory  [has ; 

Must  surely  yield  the  palm  to  that  which  France 
In  short,  he  was  a perfect  cavaliero, 

And  to  his  very  valet  seem’d  a hero. 

XXXIV. 

Then  he  was  faithful  too,  as  well  as  amorous ; 

So  that  no  sort  of  female  could  complain, 

Although  they  ’re  now  and  then  a little  clamorous, 
He  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain  ; 

HU  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamour  us, 
Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain: 

He  was  a lover  of  the  good  old  school, 

Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cool. 

XXXV. 

No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 
A female  head,  however  sage  and  steady  — 

With  scarce  a hoja*  that  Bcppo  could  return, 

In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 
Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  show’d  the  least  concern, 
And  she  had  waited  several  years  already  ; 

And  really  if  a man  won’t  let  us  know 
That  he’s  alive,  he’s  dr  ml,  or  should  be  so. 


Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman, 
(Although,  Got!  knows.  It  is  a grievous  sin,) 

’TU,  I may  say,  permitted1  to  have  two  men  ; 

I can’t  tell  who  flrjt  brought  the  custom  in, 

But  “ Cavalier  Servcntes”  are  quite  common, 

And  no  one  notices,  nor  cares  a pin ; 

And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst) 

A second  marriage  which  corrupts  the  Jit  st. 

XXXVII. 

The  word  was  formerly  a u Cicisbco," 

But  that  Is  now  grown  vulgar  and  indm  at ; 

The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a “ Cortrjo,"  1 

For  the  same  mode  subsists  in  Spain,  though  recent ; 
In  short,  it  reaches  from  the  Po  to  Toio, 

And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o’er  the  sea  sent : 

R;;t  Heaven  preserve  Old  England  from  such  courses! 
Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces  ? 

XXXVIII. 

However,  I still  think,  with  all  due  deference 
To  the  fair  single  part  of  the  creation. 

That  married  Indies  should  preserve  the  preference 
In  ti-le-d-tcte  or  general  conversation  — 

And  this  1 sny  without  peculiar  reference 
To  England,  France,  or  any  other  nation  — 
Because  they  know  the  world,  and  arc  at  ease. 

And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 

XXXIX. 

'Tis  true,  your  budding  Miss  is  very  charming, 

But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  coming  out, 

So  much  alarm’d,  that  she  is  quite  alarming, 

All  Giggle,  Blush ; half  Pertncss,  and  half  Pout ; 

1 Cortejo  is  pronounced  Cortejo,  with  an  aspirate,  accord, 
in;  to  the  Arabesque  guttural.  It  means  what  there  is  as  yet 
iiu  precise  name  for  lo  Kughmd.  though  the  practice  is  as 
common  as  in  any  tramontane  country  whatever. 


And  glancing  at  Mamma,  for  fear  there  *s  harm  in 
What  you,  she,  it,  or  they,  may  be  about. 

The  nursery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter 

Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter. 


But  “ Cavalier  Servente  ” is  the  phrase 
Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
This  supernumerary  slave,  who  stays 
Close  to  the  lady  as  a part  of  dress. 

Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 

His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guess ; 
Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call, 

And  carries  fan  and  tippet,  gloves  and  shawL 


With  all  its  sinful  doings,  I must  say, 

That  Italy  '»  a pleasant  place  to  me, 

Who  love  to  see  the  Sun  shine  every  day. 

And  vines  (not  nail'd  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tree 
Festoon’d,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a play. 

Or  inelodrame,  which  people  dock  to  see, 

When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a dance 
In  vineyards  copied  from  the  south  of  France. 


I like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out, 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  sure 
My  cloak  Is  round  his  middle  strapp’d  about. 

Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure ; 

I know  too  that,  if  stopp’d  upon  my  route. 

Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure. 

Keeling  with  grapes  red  waggons  choke  the  way,  — 
In  England ’t  would  be  dung,  dust,  or  a dray. 

XLIII. 

I also  like  to  dine  on  bccaficas. 

To  sec  the  Sun  set,  sure  he  ’ll  rise  to-morrow, 

Not  through  a misty  morning  twinkling  weak  as 
A drunken  man’s  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow. 

But  with  all  Heaven  t’hlmself;  that  day  will  break  as 
Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to  borrow 
That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  glimmers 
Where  recking  London’s  smoky  caldron  simmers. 


XI.IV. 

I love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 

Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a female  mouth,  i 
And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin. 

With  syllables  whieh  breathe  of  the  sweet  South, 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 

That  not  a single  accent  seems  uncouth. 

Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  guttural,  j 
Which  we’re  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter  oil. 

XLV. 

I like  the  women  too  (forgive  my  folly). 

From  the  rich  peasant-chcek  of  ruddy  bronze,* 

And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a volley 
Of  rays  that  say  a thousand  things  at  once, 

To  the  high  damn’s  brow,  more  melancholy. 

But  clear,  and  with  a wild  and  liquid  glance. 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes 
Soft  as  her  clime*,  and  sunny  as  her  skies.* 

* [“  From  the  tall  peasant  with  her  ruddy  bronze.*’ — MS.] 
a Like  her  own  clime,  all  run,  and  bloom,  and  akiea.’*  — 
MS.] 

4 [“  In  there  lines  the  author  rises  above  the  and 
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XLVI. 

Ere  of  the  land  which  still  is  Paradise  1 
I Italian  beauty  ! didst  thou  not  inspire 
Raphael  *,  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vies 
With  all  we  know  of  Heaven,  or  can  desire. 

In  what  he  hath  bequeath’d  us  ? — in  what  guise, 
Though  flashing  from  the  fervour  of  the  lyre, 
Would  words  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow, 
While  yet  Canova  can  create  below  ? * 

XLVIL 

“ England  ! with  all  thy  faults  I love  thee  still,** 

I said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it ; 

I like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  HU  ; 

I like  the  government  (but  that  is  not  it) ; 

I like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill ; 

I like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  we’ve  got  It); 
I like  a parliamentary  debate, 

Particularly  when  'tis  not  too  late ; 

XLVIIL 

I like  the  taxes,  when  they  're  not  too  many ; 

(I  like  a scacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear ; 

I like  a beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any  ; 

Have  no  objection  to  a pot  of  beer ; 

I like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy. 

That  is,  I like  two  months  of  every  year. 

And  so  God  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and  King  ! 
Which  means  that  I like  all  and  everything. 

XLIX. 

Our  standing  army,  and  disbanded  seamen, 

Poor's  rate.  Reform,  my  own,  the  nation’s  debt, 
Our  litt’e  riots  just  to  show  we  are  free  men, 

1 Our  trifling  bankruptcies  in  the  Gazette, 

Our  cloudy  climate,  and  our  chilly  women, 

I AH  these  I can  forgive,  and  those  forget, 

And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories. 

And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  the  Tories. 

L. 
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How  quickly  would  I print  (the  world  delighting) 

A Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  tale ; 

And  sell  you,  mix’d  with  western  sentimentalism. 
Some  samples  of  the  finest  Orientalism  1 

LII. 

But  I am  but  a nameless  sort  of  person, 

(A  broken  Dandy  3 lately  on  my  travels) 

And  take  for  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambling  verse  on, 
The  first  that  Walker's  Lexicon  unravels, 

And  when  I can't  find  that,  I put  a worse  on, 

I Not  caring  as  I ought  for  critics’  cavils ; 

I 've  half  a mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose, 

But  verse  Is  more  In  fashion — so  here  goes. 

LIII. 

The  Count  and  Laura  made  their  new  arrangement, 
Which  lasted,  as  arrangements  sometimes  do. 

For  half  a dozen  years  without  estrangement ; 

They  had  their  little  differences,  too ; 
i Those  jealous  whiffs,  which  never  any  change  meant; 
j In  such  affairs  there  probably  arc  few 
| Who  have  not  had  this  pouting  sort  of  squabble, 

, From  sinners  of  high  station  to  the  rabble. 

LIV. 

But,  on  the  whole,  they  were  a happy  pair, 
j As  happy  as  unlawful  love  could  make  them ; 

The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  lady  fair. 

Their  chains  so  slight,  ’twas  not  worth  while  to 
break  them : 

The  world  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air; 

The  pious  only  wish’d  “ the  devil  take  them !" 

He  took  them  not ; he  very  often  waits. 

And  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  ones’  baits. 

LV. 

But  they  were  young  : Oh  ! what  without  our  youth 
Would  love  be  ! What  would  youth  be  without  love  I 
Youth  lends  it  joy,  and  sweetness,  vigour,  truth. 
Heart,  soul,  and  all  that  seems  as  from  above ; 


J Bat  to  ray  tale  of  Laura,  — for  I find 
1 Digression  is  a sin,  that  by  degrees 
Becomes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind. 

And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  displease  — 
The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind, 

And  caring  little  for  the  author’s  ease, 

Blast  on  knowing  what  he  means,  a hard 
And  hapless  situation  for  a bard. 


LL 

Oh  that  I had  the  art  of  easy  writing 
What  should  be  easy  reading  1 could  I scale 
Pimassus  where  the  Muses  sit  inditing 
Those  pretty  poems  never  known  to  fail, 

vpronrUt*  pitch  of  his  composition,  and  1*  betrayed  into 
•Wnhi  too  like  enthusiasm  ami  deep  feeling  for  the  light 
i fantastic  strain  of  his  poetry.  Neither  does  the  fit  go  off, 
he  rises  quite  into  rapture  in  the  succeeding  stanza.  This 
: ‘K  however,  the  only  slip  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  work  — 
'•*'*  only  passage  in  whioti  the  author  hetravs  the  secret 
*bkh  might,  however,  have  been  suspected)  of  his  own 
rmius,  and  his  affinity  to  a higher  order  of  poets  than  those 
whom  he  has  here  been  pleased  to  hold  out  a in  ode  L”  — 

! Jsrraat.] 

' P&r  the  received  accounts  of  the  cause  of  Raphael's  death, 
we  bis  lives. 

* .V® ic,  — (In  talking  thus,  the  writer,  more  especially 
Of  women,  would  be  understood  to  say, 

He  speaks  as  a spectator,  not  officially. 

And  always,  reader.  In  a modest  way  ; 


j But,  languishing  with  years.  It  grows  uncouth  — 
One  of  few  things  experience  don’t  Improve, 
Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  old  fellows 
j Are  always  so  preposterously  jealous. 


It  was  the  Carnival,  as  I have  said 

Some  six  and  thirty  stanzas  back,  and  so 
| Laura  the  usual  preparations  made. 

Which  you  do  when  your  mind ’s  made  up  to  go 
; To-night  to  Mrs.  Boehm's  masquerade, 
j Spectator,  or  partaker  in  the  show  ; 

The  only  difference  known  between  the  cases 
Is  — Acre,  we  have  six  weeks  of  **  varnish  d faces.” 

Perhaps,  too.  In  no  very  great  degree  shall  ho 
Appear  to  have  offended  in  this  lay. 

Since,  us  all  know,  without  the  sex,  our  sonnets 
Would  seem  unflolsh'd,  like  their  untrinun ’d  bonnets.) 

(Signed)  Prixtkh'*  Davit, 
1 (“  The  expressions  ‘ blue. stocking ’ and  ‘ dandy  ’ may  fur- 
nish matter  for  the  learning  of  a commentator  at  some  future 
jwrlod.  At  this  moment,  every  English  reader  will  under- 
stand them.  Our  present  ephemeral  dandy  is  akin  to  the 
maccaronl  of  my  earlier  days.  The  first  of  those  expressions 
has  become  classical,  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More’s  poem  of  * Bas- 
Bleu,*  and  the  other  by  the  use  of  It  in  one  of  Lord  Byron's 
poems,  '(hough  now  become  familiar  and  trite,  their  day 
may  not  be  long. 

' Cadentque 

Qu*  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula.'  " 

— Loan  GLKxaaavia,  Rieeiardrtto,  1822.] 
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LVII. 

Laura,  when  dress’d,  was  (as  I sang  before) 

A pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen, 

Fresh  as  the  Angel  o’er  a new  inn  door, 

Or  frontispiece  of  a new  Magazine, 

With  all  the  fashions  which  the  last  month  wore. 
Colour’d,  and  silver  paper  leaved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press 
Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts  of  dress. 

LVIIL 

They  went  to  the  Rido'to ; — 'tis  a hall 

Where  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  dance  again ; 
Its  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a masqued  ball. 

But  that’s  of  no  importance  to  my  strain  ; 

’T  is  (on  a smaller  scale)  like  our  Vauxhall, 
Excepting  that  It  can’t  be  spoilt  by  rain  : 

The  company  is  “ mix’d**  (the  phrase  I quote  is 
As  much  as  saying,  they’re  below  your  notice); 

LIX. 

For  a “ mix’d  company  M implies  that,  save 

Yourself  and  friends,  and  half  a hundred  more. 
Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave. 

The  rest  are  but  a vulgar  set,  the  bore 
Of  public  places,  where  they  basely  brave 
j The  fashionable  stare  of  twenty  score 
i Of  well-bred  persons,  call’d  **  The  //  'arid ; ” but  I, 

| Although  I know  them,  really  don’t  know  why. 

LX. 

This  Is  the  case  in  England  ; at  least  was 
During  the  dynasty  of  Dandies  l,  now 
Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class 
Of  imitated  imitators  ; — how 
Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas  1 

The  demagogues  of  fashion  ; all  below 
Is  frail ; how  easily  the  world  is  lost 
By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost ! 

LX  I. 

Crush’d  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 

Who  knock’d  his  army  down  with  icy  hammer, 
j Stopp’d  by  the  elements  2,  like  a whaler,  or 

A blundering  novice  in  his  new  French  grammar ; 

| Good  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war, 

And  as  for  Fortune  — but  I dare  not  d — n her. 
Because,  were  I to  ponder  to  infinity, 

! The  more  I should  believe  in  her  divinity.  3 

LXII. 

; She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet. 

She  gives  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love,  and  marriage ; 
I cannot  say  that  she ’s  done  much  for  me  yet ; 

| Not  that  I mean  her  bounties  to  disparage, 

We  *ve  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shall  see  yet 
How  much  she  ’ll  make  amends  for  past  miscarriage. 
Meantime  the  goddess  I'll  no  more  importune, 
i Unless  to  thank  her  when  she  ’$  made  my  fortune. 

* [•*  I liked  the  Dandies  : they  were  always  eery  civil  to 
me  ; though,  in  general,  they  disliked  literary  people,  and 
perveeutixl  and  mystified  Madame  de  Sud,  Lewis,  Horace 
Twiss,  and  the  like.  The  truth  is,  that  though  1 gave  up  the 
business  early,  1 had  a tinge  of  Dandyism  in  my  minority, 
and  probably  retained  enough  of  it  to  conciliate  the  great 
ones  at  four  and  twenty.*’  — Byron  Diary,  1821. J 

* [M  When  Brutnmell  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  he 

I knew  no  French,  and  haring  obtained  a grammar  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  our  friend  Scrope  Davies  was  asked  what 
progress  Brutnmell  had  made  in  French:  he  responded,  * that 
I BrumrncU  had  iieen  stopped,  like  Buonaparte  in  Huisu,  by  the 
j elements.  1 have  put  this  pun  into  Ik-ppo,  which  is  * a fair 


LXIIL 

To  turn,  — and  to  return ; — the  devil  take  it ! 

This  story  slips  for  ever  through  my  fingers, 
Because,  just  as  the  stanza  likes  to  make  it. 

It  needs  must  be  — and  so  it  rather  lingers : 

This  form  of  verse  began,  I cant  well  break  it. 

But  must  keep  time  and  tunc  like  public  dngen; 
But  if  I once  get  through  my  present  rarzsurr, 

I ’ll  take  another  when  I ‘m  next  at  leisure. 

LXJV. 

! They  went  to  the  Ridotto  (tis  a place 

To  which  I mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow,  * 

Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a little  space. 

Because  I ’m  rather  hipplsb,  and  may  borrow 
Some  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  face 

May  lurk  beneath  each  mask  ; and  as  my  sorrow 
{ Slackens  its  pace  sometimes,  I ’ll  make,  or  find. 
Something  shall  leave  It  half  ail  hour  behind.) 

LXV. 

| Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd, 

Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips ; 

To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud ; 

To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips. 
Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  complaint  avow’d. 

Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sip* ; 

She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 
Her  dearest  friends  for  being  dress'd  to  iiL 

LXVI. 

One  has  false  curls,  another  too  much  paint. 

A third — where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  turban’ 
A fourth  *s  so  pale  she  fears  she  *s  going  to  faint, 

A fifth’s  look ’s  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban, 

A sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a yellow  taint, 

A seventh’s  thin  muslin  surely  will  be  her  bice, 
And  lo  ! an  eighth  appears,  — •*  I ’ll  sec  no  mort ! 
For  fear,  like  Banquo's  kings,  they  reach  a score. 

LXVIL 

Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  others  gazing. 

Others  were  levelling  their  looks  at  her ; 

She  heard  the  men’s  half- whisper’d  mode  of  pnfiwfc 
And,  till  *t  was  done,  determined  not  to  stir; 

| The  women  only  thought  it  quite  amazing 
That,  at  her  time  of  life,  so  many  were 
Admirers  still,  — but  men  r;re  so  debused. 

Those  brazen  creatures  always  suit  their  taste. 

LX  VI  IT. 

For  my  part,  now,  I ne’er  could  understand 
Why  naughty  women  — but  I won’t  discuss 
A thing  which  is  a scandal  to  the  land, 

I only  don’t  see  why  it  should  be  thus ; 

And  if  I were  but  in  a gown  and  band. 

Just  to  entitle  mo  to  make  a toss, 

I *d  preach  on  this  till  Wilbcrforce  and  Rom  illy 
Should  quote  in  their  next  speeches  from  my  boaub- 

I eacnangv  ana  no  robbery  ; * for  Scrope  made  hi*  brtW  * 
| several  dinners  (as  he  owned  himself;,  by  reprating  ««*»**► 
ally,  as  his  own,  some  of  the  buffooneries  with  which 
encountered  him  in  the  morning." — Byron  Diary  1*2L. 

5 [“  Like  Sylla.  I have  always  believed  that  all  thing*  4* 
pend  upon  Fortune,  and  nothing  upon  ourselves.  1 sa>  ^ 
aware  of  any  one  thought  or  action,  worthy  of  twin; 
pood  to  myself  or  others,  which  is  not  to  tie  attnbated  tt  V* 
good  goddess  — Fortune  1 " — Byron  Diary,  1821.) 

4 [In  the  margin  of  the  original  MS.  Lord  Bvtoo  has  writer 
— “ January  19th,  1818.  Timjkhtow  will  t«»’  a Suadsj.  ^ 
full  Ridotto’.") 
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LXIX. 

While  Laura  thus  was  seen,  and  seeing,  smiling. 

Talking,  she  knew  not  why,  and  cared  not  what. 

So  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  broiling. 

Beheld  her  airs  and  triumph,  and  all  that ; 

Aad  well -dress'd  males  still  kept  before  her  filing, 
And  passing  bow'd  and  mingled  with  her  chat ; 
More  than  the  rest  one  person  seem’d  to  stare 
With  pertinacity  that  ’*  rather  rare. 

LXX. 

Hr  was  a Turk,  the  colour  of  mahogany  ; 

And  Laura  saw  him,  and  at  first  was  glad, 

Because  the  Turks  so  much  admire  philogyny, 
Although  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  sad ; 

T«  said  they  use  no  better  than  a dog  any 
Poor  woman,  whom  they  purchase  like  a pad ; 

Tbey  have  a number,  though  they  ne’er  exhibit  ’em. 
Four  wives  by  law,  and  concubines  “ ad  libitum.  ” 

LX  XI. 

They  lock  them  up,  and  veil,  and  guard  them  daily, 
They  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  relations. 

So  that  their  moments  do  not  pass  so  gaily 
As  is  supposed  the  case  with  northern  nation? ; 
Confinement,  too,  must  make  them  look  quite  palely; 

And  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conversations. 

Their  days  are  either  pass’d  in  doing  nothing. 

Or  bathing,  nursing,  making  love,  and  clothing. 

LXXII. 

Tbey  cannot  read,  and  so  don’t  lisp  in  criticism  • 

A’or  write,  and  so  they  don’t  affect  the  muse  ; 

Were  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism. 

Have  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  reviews,  — • 
lo  barms  learning  soon  would  make  a pretty  schism ! 

But  luckily  these  beauties  are  no  “ Blues,” 

Bo  bustling  Rotberbys  have  they  to  show  ’em 
* Thai  charming  passage  in  the  last  new  poem : "* 

LXXIIL 

Bo  solemn,  antique*  gentleman  of  rhyme, 

Who  having  angled  all  his  life  for  fame, 

And  zetttog  but  a nibble  at  a time, 

Sill  family  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same 
Snull  “ Triton  of  the  minnows,"  the  sublime 
Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame. 

The  echo’s  echo,  usher  of  the  school 
Of  female  wits,  boy  bards  — in  short,  a fool ! 

LXXIV. 

A stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase, 

The  approving  •*  Good!"  (by  no  means  good  in  law), 
Humming  like  flies  around  the  newest  blue, 

The  bluest  of  bluebottles  you  e’er  saw, 

Teasing  with  blame,  excruciating  with  praise. 

Gorging  the  little  fame  he  gets  all  raw, 

Translating  tongues  he  knows  not  even  by  letter. 

And  sweating  plays  so  middling,  bad  were  better. 

LXXV. 

One  hates  an  author  that’s  all  author , fellows 
In  foolscap  uniforms  turn’d  up  with  ink, 

So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous. 

One  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think, 
Tnless  to  puff  them  with  a pair  of  bellows ; 

Of  coxcombry’s  worst  coxcombs  e’en  the  pink 
Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper, 

These  unquench’d  snuftings  of  the  midnight  taper. 


LXXVI. 

Of  these  same  we  sec  several,  and  of  others. 

Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  men, 
Scott,  Rogers,  Moore,  and  all  the  better  brothers. 
Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen  ; 

But  for  the  children  of  the  i4  mighty  mother’s," 

The  would-be  wits  and  can’t-be  gentlemen, 

I leave  them  to  their  daily  “ tea  is  ready,” 

Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady. 1 

LXXVII. 

The  poor  dear  Mussulwomcn  whom  I mention 
Have  none  of  these  instructive  pleasant  people. 
And  ont  would  seem  to  them  a new  invention, 
Unknown  as  bells  within  a Turkish  steeple  ; 

I think 't would  almost  be  worth  while  to  {tension 
(Though  best-sown  projects  very  often  reap  ill) 

A missionary  author,  just  to  preach 
Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speech 

LX  XVIII. 

No  chemistry  for  them  unfolds  her  gases, 

No  metaphysics  are  let  loose  in  lectures, 

No  circulating  library  amasses 

Religious  novels,  moral  tales,  and  strictures 
Upon  the  living  manners,  as  they  pass  us ; 

No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures ; 

They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their  attics, 

Nor  deal  (thank  God  for  that !)  in  mathematics. 

LXXLX. 

Why  I thank  God  for  that  is  no  great  matter, 

I have  my  reasons,  you  no  doubt  suppose, 

And  as,  perhaj*,  they  would  not  highly  flatter, 

I ’ll  keep  them  for  my  life  (to  come)  In  prc.se ; 

I fear  I have  a little  turn  for  satire. 

And  yet  methinks  the  older  that  one  grows 
Inclines  us  more  to  laugh  than  scold,  though  laughter 
Leaves  us  so  doubly  serious  shortly  after. 

LXXX. 

Oh,  Mirth  and  Innocence ! Oh,  Milk  and  Water  1 
Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days  ! 

In  these  sad  centuries  of  sin  and  slaughter, 
Abominable  Man  no  more  allays 
His  thirst  with  such  pure  beverage.  No  matter, 

I love  you  both,  and  both  shall  have  my  praise: 
Oh,  for  old  Saturn’s  reign  of  sugar-candy  ! — 
Meantime  I drink  to  your  return  in  brandy. 

LXXXI. 

Our  Laura’s  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  her, 

Less  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian  way. 

Which  seems  to  say,  “ Madam,  I do  you  honour, 

And  while  I please  to  stare,  you ’ll  please  to  stay.” 
Could  staring  win  a woman,  this  had  won  her, 

But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray  ; 

She  had  stood  fire  too  long  and  well,  to  boggle 
Even  at  this  stranger’s  most  outlandish  ogle. 

LXXXU. 

The  morning  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaking, 

A turn  of  time  at  which  I would  advise 
Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 
In  any  other  kind  of  exercise, 

To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 
The  ball-room  ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise, 

Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  fail. 

His  blushes  make  them  look  a little  pale. 

* [Nothing  can  be  cleverer  than  thU  rail* tic  little  diatribe, 
introduced  a prupos  of  the  file  of  Turk.dt  ladies  in  their 
haramft.  — Jefibkv.} 
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LXXXITI. 

I 'vc  seen  some  bails  and  revels  In  my  time. 

And  stay’d  them  over  for  some  silly  reason, 

And  then  I look'd  (I  hope  It  was  no  crime) 

To  see  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season  ; 

And  though  I’ve  seen  some  thousands  In  their  prime, 
Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please  on, 

I never  saw  but  one  (the  stars  withdrawn) 

Whose  bloom  could  after  dancing  dare  the  dawn. 

lxxxiv. 

The  name  of  this  Aurora  1 11  not  mention, 

Although  I might,  for  she  was  nought  to  me 
More  than  that  patent  work  of  God’s  invention, 

A charming  woman,  whom  we  like  to  see  ; 

But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehension. 

Vet  if  you  like  to  find  out  this  fair  she, 

At  the  next  London  or  Parisian  ball 

You  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  out-blooming  all. 

LXXXV. 

Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 

To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  hours'  sitting 
Among  three  thousand  people  at  a bail, 

To  make  her  curtsy  thought  it  right  and  fitting : 
The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl. 

And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting, 
When  io  j those  cursed  gondoliers  had  got 
Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  should  not. 

LXXXVL 

In  this  they  're  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  cause 
Is  much  the  same—  the  crowd,  and  pulling,  hauling. 
With  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  jaws, 

They  make  a never  intermitted  bawling. 

At  home,  our  Bow-street  gernmen  keep  the  laws. 

And  here  a sentry  stands  within  your  calling ; 

But  for  ail  that,  there  is  a deal  of  swearing, 

And  nauseous  words  past  mentioning  or  bearing. 

LXXXV1L 

The  Count  and  Laura  found  their  l>oat  at  lost. 

And  homeward  floated  o’er  the  silent  tide, 
Discussing  all  the  dances  gone  and  past ; 

The  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too,  beside; 

.Some  little  scandals  eke  : but  all  aghast 
(As  to  their  palace  stairs  the  rowers  glide) 

Sole  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  Adorer,  1 
^ hen  lo  ! the  Mussulman  was  there  before  her.  1 

LXXXVIII. 

44  Sir,”  said  the  Count,  with  brow  exceeding  grave, 

“ Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 
| It  necessary  for  myself  to  crave 

Its  import  ? But  perhaps 't  is  a mistake  ; 

I hope  it  is  mo;  and,  at  once  to  waive 
All  compliment,  I hope  so  for  your  sake  : 

You  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  shall.” 

“ Sir,”  (quoth  the  Turk)  “ *t  is  no  mistake  at  all : 

LXXXIX. 

14  That  lady  is  my  uife /”  Much  wonder  paints 
The  lady’s  changing  cheek,  as  well  it  might ; 

But  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes  faints, 

Italian  females  don’t  do  so  outright ; 

They  only  call  a little  on  their  saints, 

And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite  ; 
Which  saves  much  hartshom.salts^md  sprinkling  faces, 
And  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

1 C“  Sate  Laura  with  a kind  of  ror.fr  horror.**  — MS.] 


She  said,  — what  could  she  say  ? Why,  not  a word  : 
But  the  Count  courteously  invited  in 
The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he  heard : 

“ Such  things,  perhaps,  wc ’d  best  discuss  within,*’ 
Said  he ; “ don’t  let  us  make  ourselves  absurd 
In  public,  by  a scene,  nor  raise  a din. 

For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 

Will  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whole  trasmetiox  ” 


They  enter'd,  and  for  coffee  call’d  — It  came, 

A beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  both, 
Although  the  way  they  make  It’s  not  the  same. 

Now  Laura,  much  recover’d,  or  less  loth 
To  speak,  cries  “ Beppo ! what ’s  your  pagan  name  ? 

Bless  me ! your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth  ! 

And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long  ? 

Are  you  not  sensible ’t  was  very  wrong  ? 

XCIL 

“ And  are  you  really , truly,  now  a Turk  ? 

With  any  other  women  did  you  wive  ? 

Is  *t  true  they  use  their  fingers  for  a fork  ? 

Well,  that’s  the  prettiest  shawl  — as  I’m  alive! 
You  ’ll  give  it  me  ? They  say  you  eat  no  pork. 

And  how  so  many  years  did  you  contrive 
To — Bless  me!  did  I ever?  No,  I never 
Saw  a man  grown  so  yellow  J How 's  your  liver  ? 

XCIII. 

41  Beppo  ! that  beard  of  yours  becomes  you  not ; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  you  ’re  a day  older : 

Why  do  you  wear  it  ? Oh  ! I had  forgot  — 

Pray  don’t  you  think  the  weather  here  Is  colder? 
How  do  I look  ? You  shan’t  stir  from  this  spot 
In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  beholder 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story  known. 

How  short  your  nair  is  l Lord  ! how  gray  it  *s  gTown  !” 

XCIV. 

I What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands 
Is  more  than  I know.  He  was  cast  away 
About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing  stands ; 
Became  a slave  of  course,  and  for  his  pay 
. Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  some  bands 
Of  pirates  landing  in  a neighbouring  bay. 

He  join'd  the  rogues  and  prosper’d,  and  became 
j A renegado  of  indifterent  fame. 

xcv. 

But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 
Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again. 

He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so. 

And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main  ; 

Lonely  he  felt,  at  times,  as  Robin  Crusoe, 

And  so  he  hired  a vessel  come  from  Spain, 

Bound  for  Corfu : she  was  a fine  polacca, 

Mann’d  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  tobacco. 

XCVI. 

Himself,  and  much  ( Heaven  knows  how  gotten ! ) cash. 
He  then  embark'd,  w ith  risk  of  life  and  limb. 

And  got  clear  oft',  although  the  attempt  was  rt>h  ; 

lie  said  that  Providence  protected  him  — 

For  my  part,  I say  nothing,  lest  we  clash 
In  our  opinions: — well,  the  ship  was  trim. 

Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairly  on. 

Except  three  days  of  cairn  when  off  Cape  Bomu 
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XCYIL 

IV)  reach'd  the  Island,  he  tramferr’d  his  lading 
And  self  and  live  stock  to  another  bottom. 

And  pass'd  for  a true  Turkey-merchant,  trading 
With  goods  of  various  names,  hut  I’ve  forgot  'em. 
However,  he  got  ofT  by  this  evading. 

Or  else  the  people  would  perhaps  have  shot  him ; 
And  thus  at  Venice  1 landed  to  reclaim 
His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name. 

XCVIII. 

His  wife  received,  the  patriarch  re-baptized  him 
(He  made  the  church  a present,  by  the  way); 

He  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised  him,  i 
And  borrow’d  the  Count's  smallclothes  for  a day  : i 


His  friends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prized  him, 
Finding  he 'd  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay. 

With  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  the  luugli  of 
them. 

For  stories  — but  / don’t  believe  the  half  of  them. 
XCIX. 

Whate’cr  his  youth  had  suffer’d,  his  old  age 

With  wealth  and  talking  make  him  some  amends; 
Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a rage, 

I ’vc  heard  the  Count  and  he  were  always  friends. 
My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a page. 

Which  being  finish'd,  here  the  story  ends ; 

’Tis  to  be  wish’d  It  had  been  sooner  done. 

But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun.  * 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

*Cztn  qul  remplissait  alore  cette  place  £tait  un 
AQtilhomme  Polonais,  nomme  Mazeppa,  ne  dans  lc 

1 C Too  a‘k  mr,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  a letter  written  In 
IW.  “for  a volume  of  Manners,  Sec.  on  Italy.  Perhaps  I am 
! ti  ft*  case  to  know  more  of  them  than  most  Englishmen, 

I have  lived  among  the  natives,  and  In  part*  of  the 
csiatry  where  Englishmen  never  resided  l>efore  (I  speak  of 
fcttsgw  and  this  place  particularly) ; but  there  are  many 
■ nuoBi  why  I do  not  choose  to  treat  in  print  on  such  a subject. 
Then  moral  U not  your  moral ; their  life  is  not  your  life ; you 
’'siM  not  understand  It : It  is  not  Kngliih,  nor  French,  nor 
Oman,  which  you  would  all  understand.  The  conventual 
«£*»oo,  the  cavalier  servitude,  the  habits  of  thought  and 
kdaf.an*  so  entirely  different,  and  the  difference  become*  so 
such  more  striking  the  more  you  live  intimately  with  them, 
t£W  I know  not  how  to  make  you  comprehend  a people  who 
ir»  at  non  temperate  and  profligate,  serious  in  their  characters 
■^dturifooo*  in  their  amusement*,  capable  of  impress kms  and 
■ -iwsas.  which  are  at  once  sudden  and  durable  (what  you  find 
13  as  other  nation',  and  who  actually  have  no  society  (what 

|r«  vouli  call  so),  a*  you  may  see  by  their  comedies;  they 
fc»enorr*l  comedy,  not  even  fn  Goldoni,  and  that  is  because 
tore  no  society  to  draw  It  from.  Their  conversazioni 
vt  cat  Kcietyat  alL  Tliey  go  to  the  theatre  to  talk,  and  Into 
f'Wpsny  to  hold  their  tongues.  The  w omen  sit  In  a circle, 
t:«  men  gather  Into  groups,  or  they  play  at  dreary  faro, 

'r  IcCorealc,  for  small  sums.  Their  academic  are  concerts 
I t#  our  own,  with  lictler  music  and  more  form.  Their  be*t 
^ati  *n>  the  carnival  twills  and  masquerades,  when  every 
nnu  mad  for  six  week*.  After  their  dinners  and  suppers 
tray  make  extempore  verses  and  buffoon  one  another  ; but  it  ' 
k ® * bomour  which  you  would  not  enter  into,  ye  of  the  north. 

— In  their  houses  it  is  better.  As  fur  the  women,  from  the 
'•'I’wman’i  wife  up  to  the  notdl  damn,  their  system  lias  its 
•its.  and  its  fitnesses,  and  its  decorums,  so  a*  to  be  reduced 
■i  kind  of  discipline  or  game  at  hearts,  which  admits  few 
Nations,  unless  you  with  to  lose  it.  They  are  extremely 
tc.!a.<vau,  and  jealous  as  furies,  not  permitting  their  lover* 

• ’Cato  marry  if  they  can  help  it,  and  keeping  them  alwavs 
' j«cto  them  in  public  os  In  private,  whenever  they  can.  In 
‘‘  they  transfer  marriage  to  adultery,  and  strike  the  not 
<*A  of  that  commandment  The  reason  is,  that  they  marry  for 
'heir  parents,  and  love  for  thenwrlvrs.  They  exact  fidelity 
a lover  as  a debt  of  honour,  while  they  pay  the  husband 
. • tradesman,  that  is,  not  at  all.  You  hear  a person’s 

r barter,  male  or  female,  canvassed,  not  as  depending  on  their 
•■"nduct  to  their  husband*  or  wives,  but  to  their  mistress  or 
^,r«r.  If  I wrote  a quarto,  I don’t  know  that  1 could  do  more 
I » amplify  what  I have  here  noted.**] 

1 (This  extremely  clc-Tcr  and  amusing  performance  affords 
* tery  curious  and  complete  specimen  of  a kind  of  diction  and 
•^aqwrjitioa  of  which  our  English  literature  has  hitherto 
f •'vented  verv  few  examples.  It  Is.  in  itself,  absolutely  a 
tbiog  of  nothing  — without  story,  characters,  sentiments,  or 


palatinat  de  Podnlie : il  avail  die  uleve  page  de  Jean 
Ca-imir,  et  avait  pris  a sa  cour  ijueique  teinture  de* 
belles-lettres.  Unc  intrigue  qu’il  cut  dans  sa  jcunes*e 
avee  la  femme  d’un  gentilhomme  Polonais  ayant  etc 


intelligible  object;  — a mere  plorr  of  lively  and  loqtiariou* 
prattling,  in  short,  upon  all  kinds  of  frivolous  subject*,  — a sort 
of  gay  and  desultory  babbling  about  Italy  and  England,  Turks, 
balls,  literature,  and  fish  sauces.  But  still  there  is  something 
very  engaging  in  the  uniform  gaiety,  politeness,  and  good 
humour  of  the  author,  and  something  still  more  striking  arid 
admirable  In  the  matchless  farilitv  with  which  he  hascastinto 
regular,  and  even  difficult,  versification  the  unmlngled,  ini- 
constrained,  and  unselected  language  of  the  most  light,  familiar, 
and  ordinary  conversation.  With  great  skill  ttndfclieity.be 
has  furnished  us  with  an  example  of  atxmt  one  hundred 
stanzas  of  good  verse,  entirely  composed  of  common  w ords,  in 
their  common  places  ; never  presenting  us  with  one  sprig  of 
what  is  called  poetical  diction,  or  even  making  use  of  a single 
Inversion,  either  to  raise  the  style  or  assist  the  rhyme,  but 
runfiTtrgon  in  an  inexhaustible  series  of  good  easy  colloquial 
phrases,  and  finding  them  fall  into  verse  by  some  unaccountable 
and  happy  latalitr.  In  this  great  and  characteristic  quality  it 
is  almost  invariably  excellent.  In  some  other  respects,  it  is 
more  unequal.  About  one  half  Is  ns  good  as  possible,  in  the 
style  to  which  it  belongs ; the  other  half  bears,  perhaps, 
too  many  marks  of  that  haste  with  which  such  a work  must 
necessarily  lie  written.  Some  passage*  are  rather  too  snappish, 
and  seme  run  too  much  on  the  cheap  and  rather  plclxdan 
humour  of  out-of-the-way  rhymrs,  and  strange- sounding  words 
and  epithets.  But  Che  greater  part  is  extremely  pleasant, 

amiable,  and  gentlemanlike JirrasY.] 

3 f The  following  “ lively,  spirited,  and  pleasant  tale."  as  Mr. 
Gifford  calls  It,  on  the  margin  of  the  MS.,  w as  written  In  the 
autumn  of  1818,  at  Bavetma.  We  extract  the  following  from 
a rcviewal  of  the  time : — **  MazkPP*  is  a very  fine  and  i 
spirited  sketch  of  a very  noble  stonr,  ami  is  every  way  worthy  ! 
of  its  author.  The  story  is  a well-known  one  ; namely,  that  j 
of  the  young  Pole,  who,  being  bound  naked  on  the  hack  of  a 
wild  horse,  on  account  of  an  intrigue  with  the  lady  of  a certain  | 
rcat  noble  of  his  country,  was  carried  by  bis  steed  into  the 
cart  of  the  Ukraine,  and  being  there  picked  up  by  some  j 
Cossacks,  in  a state  apparently  of  utter  hopelessness  and  ex- 
baustlon.  recovered,  and  lived  to  be  long  alter  the  prince  and  | 
leader  of  the  nation  among  whom  he  had  arrived  in  this 
extraordinary  manner.  laird  Byron  has  represented  the  i 
strange  and  wild  incidents  of  this  adventure,  as  Ixlng  related  ' 
in  a half  serious,  half  sportive  wav.  by  Mazeppa  himself,  to  no  I 
lets  a person  than  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  in  some  ! 
of  whose  last  campaigns  the  Cossack  Hetman  took  a dlstin.  | 
guithed  part.  He  tells  it  during  the  desolate  bivouark  of  j 
Charles  and  the  few  friends  wlio  lied  with  him  toward*  | 
Turkey,  after  the  bloody  overthrow  ol  Pultuwa.  There  Is  i 
not  a little  of  beauty  and  gracefulness  in  this  way  of  setting 
the  picture  ; — the  age  of  Mazeppa  — the  calm,  practised 
indifference  with  which  lie  now  submits  to  the  worst  of 
fortune's  deeds  — the  heroic,  unthinking  coldness  of  the  royal  | 
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dccouverte,  le  marl  lc  fit  Her  tout  nu  sur  un  cheval 
farouche,  ct  le  lalssa  aller  en  cet  etat  Le  cheval, 
qui  etalt  du  pays  de  ruicraine,  y retouma,  et  y porta 
Mazeppa,  demi-mort  de  fatigue  ct  de  faim.  Quel- 
qucs  paysans  lc  secoururent : 11  resta  long-tems  parmi 
eux,  et  se  signals  dans  plusieurs  courses  contre  les 
Tartares.  La  superioritd  de  scs  lumieres  lui  donna 
une  grande  consideration  parmi  les  Cosaques:  sa 
reputation  s’augmentant  dc  jour  en  jour  obiigea  le 
Cxar  a le  falre  Prince  de  lUkralne." — Voltaire, 
Hist,  de  Charles  XII.  p.  196. 

**  Le  roi  fuyant,  et  poursulvi,  eut  son  cheval  tud 
sous  lui ; le  Colonel  Gieta,  blcssl,  et  perdant  tout 
son  sang,  lui  donna  le  sien.  Aim!  on  remit  deux 
fois  a cheval,  dans  sa  fuite,  ce  conqudrant  qui  n’avalt 
pu  y monter  pendant  la  bataille." — P.  216. 

“ Lc  roi  alia  par  un  autre  chemin  avec  quclques 
cavaliers.  Le  carrosse  ou  11  etalt  rompit  dans  la 
marche ; on  le  remit  a cheval.  Pour  comble  de 
disgrace,  11  s’dgara  pendant  la  nuit  dans  un  hois ; la, 
son  courage  ne  pouvant  plus  supplier  a ses  forces 
dpuisces,  les  douleurs  de  sa  blcssurc  devenues  plus 
insupportables  par  la  fatigue,  son  cheval  etant  tombd 
de  lassitude,  11  se  coucha  quclques  h cures  au  pled 
d’un  arbre,  en  danger  d’etre  surprls  a tout  moment 
par  les  vainqueurs,  qui  le  cherchaient  dc  torn  cotds.” 
— P.  218.  1 


&ta?rppa* 


i. 

Twas  after  dread  Pultowa’s  day, 

When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede, 

Around  a slaughter’d  army  lay. 

No  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed. 

The  power  and  glory  of  the  war. 

Faithless  as  their  vain  votaries,  men, 

Had  pass’d  to  the  triumphant  Czar, 

And  Moscow's  walls  were  safe  again. 

Until  a day  more  dark  and  drear, 

And  a more  memorable  year, 

Should  give  to  slaughter  and  to  shame 
A mightier  host  and  haughtier  name ; 

A greater  wreck,  a deeper  fall, 

A shock  to  oue  — a thunderbolt  to  all. 

n. 

Such  was  the  hazard  of  the  die ; 

The  wounded  Charles  was  taught  to  fly 
By  day  and  night  through  field  and  flood. 

Stain’d  with  his  own  and  subjects’  blood ; 

For  thousands  fell  that  flight  to  aid  : 

And  not  a voice  was  heard  t*  upbraid 
Ambition  In  his  humbled  hour, 

When  truth  had  nought  to  dread  from  power. 

His  horse  was  slain,  and  Gieta  gave 
His  own — and  died  the  Russians’  slave. 

tnaiman  to  whom  he  speaks  — the  dreary  and  perilous  ac- 
companiment* of  the  scene  around  the  speaker  and  the 
audience.  — all  contribute  to  throw  a very  striking  charm  both 
of  preparation  and  of  contrast  over  the  wild  story  of  the 
Hetman.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  in  like  manner 


This  too  sinks  after  many  a league 
Of  well  sustain’d  but  vain  fatigue ; 

And  in  the  depth  of  forests,  darkling 
The  watch-fires  in  the  distance  sparkling  — 

The  beacons  of  surrounding  foes  — 

A king  must  lay  his  limbs  at  length. 

Arc  these  the  laurels  and  repose 
For  which  the  nations  strain  their  strength  ? 
They  laid  him  by  a savage  tree. 

In  outworn  nature’s  agony  ; 

His  wounds  were  stiff — his  limbs  were  stark 

The  heavy  hour  was  chill  and  dark  ; 

The  fever  in  his  blood  forbade 
A transient  slumber's  fitful  aid : 

And  thus  it  was ; but  yet  through  all, 

Kinglike  the  monarch  bore  his  fall. 

And  made,  in  this  extreme  of  ill, 

His  pangs  the  vassals  of  his  will : 

All  sileut  and  subdued  were  they. 

As  once  the  nations  round  him  lay. 

III. 

A band  of  chiefs  ! — alas!  how  few, 

Since  but  the  fleeting  of  a day 
Had  thinn'd  it ; but  this  wreck  was  true 
And  chivalrous : upon  the  clay 
Each  sate  him  down,  all  sad  and  mute, 

Beside  his  monarch  and  his  steed. 

For  danger  levels  man  and  brute. 

And  all  are  fellows  in  their  need. 

Among  the  rest,  Mazeppa  made 
His  pillow  In  an  old  oak’s  shade  — 

Himself  as  rough,  and  scarce  less  old. 

The  Ukraine’s  Hetman,  calm  and  hold  > 

But  first,  outspent  with  this  long  course. 

The  Cossack  prince  rubb'd  down  his  horse. 

And  made  for  him  a leafy  bed. 

And  smooth’d  his  fetlocks  and  his  mane, 

And  slack’d  his  girth,  and  stripp’d  his  rein. 
And  joy’d  to  see  how  well  he  fed ; 

For  until  now  he  had  the  dread 
Ills  wearied  courser  might  refuse 
To  browse  beneath  the  midnight  dews : 

But  he  was  hardy  as  his  lord, 

And  little  cared  for  bed  and  board  ; 

But  spirited  and  docile  too, 

Whate’er  was  to  be  done,  would  do. 

Shaggy  and  swift,  and  strong  of  limb. 

All  Tartar-like  he  carried  him  ; 

Obey’d  his  voice,  and  came  to  call. 

And  knew  him  in  the  midst  of  all : 

Though  thousands  were  around, — and  Night, 
Without  a star,  pursued  her  flight, — 

That  steed  from  sunset  until  dawn 
His  chief  would  follow  like  a fawn. 


IV. 

This  done,  Mazeppa  spread  his  cloak. 

And  laid  his  Iancc  beneath  his  oak. 

Felt  If  his  arms  In  order  good 

The  long  day’s  march  had  well  withstood 

If  still  the  powder  fill’d  the  pan. 

And  flints  unloosen’d  kept  their  lock 

'h“  thfloT. -the  guilty  lov.  — .h.  fruit,  of 

which  had  been  so  miraculous."} 

' yr°r  some  authentic  and  Interesting  particular*  canrvrniM 

the  Hetman  Mazeppa,  see  Barrow's  **  Memoir  of  the  1 
l'eter  the  Great.”J 
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Hu  sabre’s  hilt  and  scabbard  felt. 

And  whether  they  had  chafed  his  belt— 

Ad>«  next  the  venerable  man. 

From  out  his  havresack  and  can. 

Prepared  and  spread  hU  slender  stock ; 

And  to  the  monarch  and  hLs  men 
The  whole  or  portion  offer'd  then 
With  hr  less  of  Inquietude 
Than  courtiers  at  a banquet  would. 

And  Charles  of  this  his  slender  share 
I With  itniles  partook  a moment  there. 

To  force  of  cheer  a greater  show. 

And  seem  above  both  wounds  and  woe ; 

And  then  he  said  — “ Of  all  our  band. 

Though  firm  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand, 

' In  skirmish,  march,  or  forage,  none 

!Cio  leas  hare  said  or  more  have  done 
Than  thee,  Mazeppa  t On  the  earth 
So  fit  a pair  had  never  birth. 

Since  Alexander's  days  till  now, 

Ai  thy  Bucephalus  and  thou : 

All  Scjthia’s  fame  to  thine  should  yield 
rw  pricking  on  o'er  flood  and  field. " 

Mueppa  answer’d  — 44  111  betide 
The  school  wherein  I team'd  to  ride  !** 

Quoth  Charles — “ Old  Hetman,  wherefore  so, 
Since  thou  hast  learn ‘d  the  art  so  well  ? ” 
Mxteppa  said — 44  'Twcre  long  to  tell; 

And  we  have  many  a league  to  go, 

With  every  now  and  then  a blow, 

And  ten  to  one  at  least  the  foe, 

Mire  our  steeds  may  graze  at  case 
Btyoad  the  swift  Bory  sthenes : 

And,  sire,  your  limbs  have  need  of  rest. 

And  I will  be  the  sentinel 
Of  this  your  troop.  ” — “ But  I request," 
said  Sweden's  monarch,  “ thou  wilt  tell 
lib  tile  of  thine,  and  I may  reap, 

Twthance,  from  this  the  lioon  of  sleep ; 

Far  at  this  moment  from  my  eyes 
The  hope  of  present  slumber  flies." 

“ Well,  sire,  with  such  a hope,  I il  track 
seventy  years  of  memory'  back  : 
i think  ’twas  in  my  twentieth  spring, — 

Ay,  twas, — when  Casimir  was  king  — 

Wm  Quimir,  — I was  his  page 
Six  summers,  in  ray  earlier  age  : 

A learned  monarch,  faith  ! was  he, 

And  most  unlike  your  majesty  : 

He  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gain 
realms  to  lose  them  back  again  ; 

And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  diet) 

H?  reign’d  in  most  unseemly  quiet ; 

Sot  that  he  had  no  care*  to  vex ; 

He  loved  the  muses  and  the  sex  ; 

And  sometimes  these  so  fro  ward  arc. 

They  made  him  wish  himself  at  war ; 

But  soon  his  wrath  being  o'er,  he  took 
Another  mistress,  or  new  book; 

And  then  he  gave  prodigious  fetes — 

All  Warsaw  gather'd  round  his  gates 
To  gaze  upon  his  splendid  court. 

And  dames,  and  chiefs,  of  princely  port : 

, Ht  was  the  Polish  Solomon, 

So  nog  his  poets,  all  but  one, 

Who,  being  un pension’d,  made  a satire. 

And  boasted  that  he  could  not  flatter. 


It  was  a court  of  jousts  and  mimes, 

Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes ; 

Even  I for  once  produced  some  verses. 

And  sign’d  my  odes  4 Despairing  Thyrsis.’ 
There  was  a certain  Palatine, 

A count  of  far  and  high  descent. 

Rich  as  a salt  or  silver  mine  ; 1 
And  he  was  proud,  ye  may  divine. 

As  if  from  heaven  he  had  been  sent : 

He  had  !>uch  wealth  In  blood  and  ore 
As  few  could  match  beneath  the  throne  ; 
And  he  would  gaze  upon  his  store, 

And  o’er  his  pedigree  would  pore. 

Until  by  some  confusion  led, 

Which  almost  look'd  like  want  of  head. 

He  thought  their  merits  were  his  own. 

His  wife  was  not  of  his  opinion  ; 

HI#  junior  she  by  thirty  years. 

Grew  daily  tired  of  his  dominion  ; 

And,  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 

To  virtue  a few  farewell  tears, 

A restless  dream  or  two,  some  glances 
At  Warsaw’s  youth,  some  songs,  and  dances. 
Awaited  but  the  usual  chances. 

Those  happy  accidents  which  render 
The  coldest  dames  so  very  tender, 

To  deck  her  Count  with  title*  given. 

'T  is  said,  as  passports  into  heaven  ; 

But,  strange  to  say,  they  rarely  boast 
Of  these,  who  have  deserved  them  most 


V. 

44  I was  a goodly  stripling  then  ; 

At  seventy  years  I so  may  say, 

That  there  were  few,  or  boys  or  men, 

Who,  In  my  dawning  time  of  day, 

Of  vasal  or  of  knight’s  degree. 

Could  vie  in  vanities  with  me ; 

For  I had  strength,  youth,  gaiety, 

A port,  not  like  to  this  ye  see, 

But  smooth,  as  all  is  rugged  now  ; 

For  time,  and  care,  and  war,  have  plough'd 
My  very  soul  from  out  my  brow ; 

And  thus  I should  be  disavow'd 
By  all  my  kind  and  kin,  could  they 
Compare  my  day  and  yesterday  ; 

This  change  was  wrought,  too,  long  ore  age 
Had  ta’en  my  features  for  his  page  : 

With  years,  ye  know,  have  not  declined 
My  strength,  my  courage,  or  my  mind. 

Or  at  this  hour  I should  not  be 
Telling  old  tales  beneath  a tree. 

With  starless  skies  my  canopy. 

But  let  me  on : Theresa’s  form  — 

Methinks  it  glides  before  me  now. 

Between  me  and  yon  chestnut’s  bough. 

The  memory'  is  s°  quick  and  warm ; 

And  yet  I find  no  words  to  tell 
The  shape  of  her  I loved  so  well : 

She  had  the  Asiatic  eye. 

Such  as  our  Turkish  neighbourhood, 

Hath  mingled  with  our  Polish  blood. 

Dark  as  above  us  is  the  sky ; 

* Tiii*  comparison  of  a “ •oZ/mlne”  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  a Poke,  ai  the  woalth  of  the  country  consists 
greatly  in  the  salt  mine*. 
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But  through  It  stole  a tender  light. 

Like  the  first  moonrise  of  midnight ; 
Large,  dark,  and  swimming  in  the  stream. 
Which  seem'd  to  melt  to  its  own  beam  ; 
All  love,  half  languor,  and  half  fire, 

Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire. 

And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high, 

As  though  it  were  a joy  to  die. 1 
A brow  like  a midsummer  lake, 
Transparent  with  the  sun  therein. 

When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make, 
And  heaven  beholds  her  face  within. 

A cheek  and  lip  — but  why  proceed  ? 

I loved  her  then  — I love  her  still ; 

And  such  as  I am,  love  indeed 

In  fierce  extremes  — In  good  and  ilL 
But  still  we  love  even  in  our  rage, 

And  haunted  to  our  very  age 
With  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past. 

As  Is  Mazeppa  to  the  last. 


“ Wc  met  — we  gazed  — I saw,  and  sigh'd, 

She  did  not  speak,  and  yet  replied  ; 

There  are  ten  thousand  tones  and  signs 
Wc  hear  and  see,  but  none  defines  — 
Involuntary  sparks  of  thought, 

W filch  strike  from  out  the  heart  jo’erwrought. 
And  form  a strange  intelligence. 

Alike  mysterious  and  intense, 

Which  link  the  burning  chain  that  binds, 
Without  their  will,  young  hearts  and  minds  : 
Conveying,  as  the  electric  wire, 

We  know  not  how,  the  absorbing  fire. 

1 saw,  and  sigh’d  — in  silence  wept, 

And  still  reluctant  distance  kept. 

Until  I was  made  known  to  her, 

And  we  might  then  and  there  confer 
Without  suspicion  — then,  even  then, 

I long’d,  and  was  resolved  to  speak  ; 

But  on  my  lips  they  died  again, 

The  accents  tremulous  and  wenk, 

Until  one  hour.  — There  Is  a game, 

A frivolous  and  foolish  play. 

Wherewith  we  while  away  the  day  ; 

It  is — I have  forgot  the  name  — 

And  we  to  this  it  seems  were  set. 

By  some  strange  chance,  which  I forget : 

I reck’d  not  if  I won  or  lost. 

It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 
So  near  to  hear,  and  oh  ! to  see 
The  being  whom  I loved  the  most. 

I watch'd  her  as  a sentinel, 

(May  ours  this  dark  night  watch  as  well 
Until  I saw,  and  thus  it  was, 

That  she  was  pensive,  nor  perceived 
Her  occupation,  nor  was  grieved 
Nor  glad  to  lose  or  gain  ; but  still 
Play'd  on  for  hours,  as  if  her  will 
Yet  bound  her  to  the  place,  though  not 
That  hers  might  be  the  winning  lot  s 

Then  through  my  brain  the  thought  did  pass 
Even  as  a flash  of  lightning  there, 

That  there  was  something  in  her  air 
Wi*ch  would  not  doom  me  to  despair ; 

* U*  Until  It  prove*  a Joy  to  die."  — MS.3 


And  on  the  thought  my  words  broke  forth. 
All  incoherent  as  they  were; 

Their  eloquence  was  little  worth. 

But  yet  she  listen’d  — ’t  Is  enough  — 

Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice  ; 

Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice. 

And  one  refusal  no  rebuff. 


VII. 

44  I loved,  and  was  beloved  again  — 

They  tell  me,  sire,  you  never  knew 
Those  gentle  frailties  ; If  ’tls  true, 

I shorten  all  my  joy  or  pain  ; 

To  you 't  would  seem  absurd  as  vain  ; 

But  all  men  are  not  bom  to  reign, 

Or  o’er  their  passions,  or  as  you 
Thus  o'er  themselves  and  nations  too. 

I am  — or  rather  was  — a prince, 

A chief  of  thousands,  and  could  lead 
Them  on  where  each  would  foremost  bleed  ; 
But  could  not  o'er  myself  evince 
The  like  control  — But  to  resume  : 

I loved,  and  was  beloved  again  ; 

In  sooth,  It  Is  a happy  doom, 

But  yet  where  happiest  ends  in  pain. 

We  met  in  secret,  and  the  hour 
Which  led  me  to  that  lady’s  bower 
Was  fiery  Expectation’s  dower. 

My  days  and  nights  were  nothing  — all 
Except  that  hour  which  doth  recall 
In  the  long  lapse  from  youth  to  age 
No  other  like  itself ; I’d  give 
The  Ukraine  back  again  to  live 
It  o’er  once  more,  and  be  a page, 

The  happy  page,  who  was  the  lord 
Of  one  soft  heart,  and  his  own  sword. 

And  had  no  other  gem  nor  wealth 
Save  nature’s  gift  of  youth  and  health. 

Wc  met  in  secret  — doubly  sweet. 

Some  say,  they  find  It  so  to  meet ; 

I know  not  that  — I would  have  given 
My  life  but  to  have  call’d  her  mine 
In  the  full  view  of  earth  and  heaven  ; 

For  I did  oft  and  long  repine 
That  wc  could  only  meet  by  stealth. 


VUL 

44  For  lovers  there  are  many  eyes, 

And  such  there  were  on  us; — the  devil 
On  such  occasions  should  be  civil  — 

The  devil ! — I’ m loth  to  do  him  wrong. 

It  might  be  some  untoward  saint. 

Who  would  not  be  at  rest  too  long. 

But  to  his  pious  bile  gave  vent — 

But  one  fair  night,  some  lurking  spies 
Surprised  and  seized  us  both. 

The  Count  was  something  more  than  wroth  - 
I was  unarm'd ; but  if  in  steel, 

All  cap-a-pie  from  head  to  heel, 

What  ’gainst  their  numbers  could  I do  ? 

’T  was  near  his  castle,  far  away 
From  city  or  from  succour  near. 

And  almost  on  the  break  of  day  ; 

* ( * bat  not 

For  that  which  we  had  both  forgot.  •• <>  , 
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I did  not  think  to  see  another. 

My  moments  seem’d  reduced  to  few ; 
And  with  one  prayer  to  Mary  Mother, 
And,  it  may  be,  a saint  or  two. 

As  I resign’d  me  to  my  fete. 

They  led  me  to  the  castle  gate : 

Theresa’s  doom  I never  knew. 

Our  lot  was  henceforth  separate. 

An  angry  man,  ye  may  opine, 

Was  he,  the  proud  Count  Palatine ; 

And  he  had  reason  good  to  be. 

But  he  was  most  enraged  lest  such 
An  accident  should  chance  to  touch 
Upon  his  future  pedigree ; 

Nor  less  amazed,  that  such  a blot 
Ills  noble  ’scutcheon  should  have  got. 
While  he  was  highest  of  his  line  ; 

Because  unto  himself  he  seem'd 
The  first  of  men,  nor  less  he  deem’d 
In  others’  eyes,  and  most  in  mine. 

Sdeath  ! with  a page  — perchance  a king 
Had  reconciled  him  to  the  thing  ; 

But  with  a stripling  of  a page  — 
i felt,  but  cannot  paint  his  rage. 


I 


I 

I 


I 


IX. 

*•  ’ Bring  forth  the  horse  t ’—the  horse  was  brought; 
In  truth,  he  was  a noble  steed, 

A Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed, 

Who  look’d  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  limbs ; but  he  was  wild. 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught, 

With  spur  and  bridle  nndeflled  — 

*T  was  but  a day  he  had  been  caught ; 

And  snorting,  with  erected  inane, 

And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain. 

In  the  full  foam  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert- bom  was  led  : 

They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng ; 

Upon  his  back  with  many  a thong  ; 

Then  loosed  him  with  a sudden  lash 

Away  ! — away  ! — and  on  we  dash  ! 

Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 

X. 


“ Away  ! — away  ! — My  breath  was  gone  — 
I aw  ^ot  where  he  hurried  on  : 

T was  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day. 

And  on  he  foam’d  — away  ! — away  ! 

The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose, 

As  I was  darted  from  my  foes. 

Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter, 

Which  on  the  wind  cr.mc  roaring  after 
A moment  from  that  rabble  rout : 

With  sudden  wrath  I wrench’d  my  head. 

And  snapp’d  the  cord,  which  to  the  mane 
Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein, 

And,  writhing  h^jf  my  form  about. 

Howl’d  hack  my  curse ; but  "midst  the  tread. 
The  thunder  of  my  courser’s  speed, 

Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed  ; 

It  vexes  me  — for  I would  fain 
Have  paid  their  insult  back  again. 

I paid  it  well  in  after  days : 

There  is  not  of  that  castle  gate, 
la  drawbridge  and  portcullis’  weight, 

Stooe,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left ; 


Nor  of  its  fields  a blade  of  grass. 

Save  what  grows  on  a ridge  of  wall. 

Where  stood  the  hearth-stone  of  the  hail ; 
And  many  a time  ye  there  might  pass. 

Nor  dream  that  e’er  that  fortress  was. 

I saw  Its  turrets  In  a blaze, 

Their  crackling  battlements  all  cleft. 

And  the  hot  lead  pour  down  like  rain 
From  off  the  scorch’d  and  blackening  roof. 
Whose  thickness  was  not  vengeance-proof. 

They  little  thought  that  day  of  pain. 
When  launch’d,  as  on  the  lightning’s  flash, 
They  bade  me  to  destruction  dash. 

That  one  day  I should  come  again, 

With  twice  five  thousand  horse,  to  thank 
The  Count  for  his  uncourteous  ride. 

They  play’d  ine  then  a bitter  prank, 

When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  my  guide, 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank  : 

At  length  I play’d  them  one  as  frank 

For  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even 

And  if  wc  do  but  watch  the  hour. 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  unforgiven. 

The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a wrong. 

XI. 

**  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind. 

All  human  dwellings  left  behind  ; 

We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky. 

When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  chequer’d  with  the  northern  light  : 

Town  — village  — none  were  on  our  track. 
But  a wild  plain  of  for  extent. 

And  bounded  by  a forest  black  ; 

And,  save  the  scarce  seen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  hold, 
Against  the  Tartars  built  of  old, 

No  trace  of  man.  The  year  before 
A Turkish  army  had  march’d  o’er  j 
And  where  the  Spahl’s  hoof  hath  trod. 

The  verdure  files  the  bloody  sod : 

The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  gray. 

Ami  a low  breeze  crept  moaning  by 

I could  have  answer’d  with  a sigh 

But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away. 

And  I could  neither  sigh  nor  pray  ; 

And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser’s  bristling  mane  ; 

But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear, 

He  flew  upon  his  far  career  : 

At  times  I almost  thought,  indeed, 

He  must  have  slacken’d  in  his  speed  ; 

But  no  — my  bound  and  slender  frame 
Was  nothing  to  his  angry  might, 

And  merely  like  a spur  became  : 

Each  motion  which  I made  to  free 
My  swoln  limbs  from  their  agony 
Increas'd  his  fury  and  affright : 

I tried  my  voice,— ’t was  faint  and  low, 

But  yet  he  swerv’d  as  from  a blow ; 

And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a sudden  trumpet’s  clang  : 

Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore. 
Which,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o’er ; 
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And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A something  fierier  far  than  flame. 


M We  near’d  the  wild  wood  — *t  was  so  wide, 
I saw  no  bounds  on  cither  side  ; 

’T  was  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees, 

That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 
Which  howls  down  from  Siberia’s  waste. 

And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste,  — 

But  these  were  few  and  far  between, 

Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  green. 
Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves, 

Ere  strown  by  those  autumnal  eves 
That  nip  the  forest’s  foliage  dead. 

Discolour'd  with  a lifeless  red. 

Which  stands  thereon  like  stiffen'd  gore 
Upon  the  slain  when  battle ’s  o’er, 

And  some  long  winter’s  night  hath  shed 
Its  frost  o’er  every  tombless  head. 

So  cold  and  stark  the  raven’s  beak 
May  peck  unpierced  each  frozen  cheek : 

*T  was  a wild  waste  of  underwood, 

And  here  and  there  a chestnut  stood, 

The  strong  oak,  and  the  hardy  pine  ; 

But  far  apart  — and  well  it  were. 

Or  else  a different  lot  were  mine  — 

The  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs  ; and  I found  strength  to  hear 
My  wounds  already  scarr’d  with  cold  — 

My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold. 

We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind. 

Left  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  behind ; 
By  night  I heard  them  on  the  track, 

Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back, 

With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound’s  deep  hate,  and  hunter’s  fire  : 
Where’er  we  flew  they  follow'd  on, 

Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun ; 

Behind  I saw  them,  scarce  a rood. 

At  day-break  winding  through  the  wood. 

And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  mstling  step  repeat 
Oh  ! how  I wish’d  for  spear  or  sword. 

At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde. 

And  perish — if  it  must  be  so — 

At  bay,  destroying  many  a foe  ! 

When  first  my  courser’s  race  begun, 

I wish’d  the  goal  already  won ; 

But  now  I doubted  strength  and  speed. 

Vain  doubt ! his  swift  and  savage  breed 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain-roc ; 

Nor  flister  fills  the  blinding  snow 
Which  whelms  the  peasant  near  the  door 
Whose  threshold  he  shall  cross  no  more. 
Bewilder’d  with  the  dazzling  blast 
Than  through  the  forest-paths  he  pass’d  — 
Untired,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild ; 

All  furious  as  a favour’d  child 
Balk'd  of  its  wish  ; or  fiercer  still  — 

A woman  piqued — who  has  her  will. 


“ The  wood  was  pass’d  ; ’twas  more  than  uoon, 
But  chill  the  air,  although  in  June  ; 


Or  It  might  be  ray  veins  ran  cold 

Prolong’d  endurance  tames  the  bold  ; 

And  I was  then  not  what  I seem, 

But  headlong  as  a wintry  stream, 

And  wore  my  feelings  out  before 
I well  could  count  their  causes  o’er  : 

And  what  with  fury,  fear,  and  wrath. 

The  tortures  which  beset  my  path, 

Cold,  hunger,  sorrow,  shame,  distress. 

Thus  bound  in  nature’s  nakedness ; 

Sprung  from  a race  whose  rising  blood 
When  stirr'd  beyond  its  calmer  mood. 

And  trodden  hard  upon,  is  like 
The  rattle-snake’s,  In  act  to  strike. 

What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  trunk 
Beneath  its  woes  a moment  sunk  ? 

The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roll’d  round, 

I seem’d  to  sink  upon  the  ground ; 

But  err’d,  for  I was  lastly  bound. 

My  heart  turn'd  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore. 
And  throbb’d  awhile,  then  beat  no  more: 
The  skies  spun  like  a mighty  wheel ; 

I saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel. 

And  a slight  flash  sprang  o'er  my  eyes. 
Which  saw  no  farther : he  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  I died. 
O’ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 

I felt  the  blackness  come  and  go. 

And  strove  to  wake ; but  could  not  make 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below : 

I felt  as  on  a plank  at  sea. 

When  all  the  waves  that  da^h  o’er  thee. 

At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm. 

And  hurl  thee  towards  a desert  realm. 

My  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain ; 

But  soon  it  pass’d,  with  little  pain. 

But  a confusion  worse  than  such  : 

I own  that  I should  deem  it  much. 

Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again ; 

And  yet  I do  suppose  we  must 
Feel  far  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust : 

No  matter;  I have  bared  my  brow 
Full  in  Death’s  face — before  — and  now.  * 


“ My  thoughts  came  back ; where  was  I ? Cold, 
And  numb,  and  giddy:  pulse  by  pulse 
Life  reassumed  its  lingering  hold. 

And  throb  by  throb, — till  grown  a pang 
Which  for  a moment  would  convulse. 

My  blood  reflow’d,  though  thick  and  chill ; 
My  car  with  uncouth  noises  rang. 

My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill ; 

My  sight  return’d,  though  dim ; aha  I 
And  thicken'd,  as  it  were,  with  glass. 

Methought  the  dash  of  waves  dhs  nigh  ; 

There  was  a gleam  too  of  the  sky. 

Studded  with  stars ; — It  is  no  dieam ; 

The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream  l 
The  bright  broad  river’s  gushing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide. 


> [The  reviewer  already  quoted  says,  — “ A*  the  Hetman  any  of  Lord  Byron’*  previous  pieces.  Nothing  can  W errwrvW 
•roceeds,  It  strikes  u>  there  is  a much  closer  resemblance  to  than  the  sweep  and  torrent  of  the  horse's  speed,  uul 
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the  fiery  Sow  of  Walter  Scott's  chivalrous  narrative,  than  in  unwearied,  inflexible  pursuit  of  the  wolves. "J 
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And  we  are  half-way,  struggling  o'er 
To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 

Tbe  waters  broke  ray  hollow  trance. 

And  with  a temporary  strength 
My  stiffen'd  limbs  were  rebaptized. 

My  courser's  broad  breast  proudly  braves. 
And  dashes  off  the  ascending  waves, 

And  onwarl  we  advance  1 

We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 

A haven  I but  little  prized. 

For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear. 

And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 

How  many  hours  of  night  or  day 
In  those  suspended  pangs  I lay, 

I could  not  tell ; I scarcely  knew 
If  this  were  human  breath  I drew. 

XV. 

“ With  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  inane, 
And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank. 
The  wild  steed’s  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 
Up  the  repelling  bank. 

Wc  gain  the  top : a boundless  plain 
Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seems, 
Like  precipices  in  our  dream's. 

To  stretch  beyond  the  sight; 

And  here  and  there  a speck  of  white, 

Or  scatter’d  spot  of  dusky  green, 

In  masses  broke  into  the  light. 

As  rose  the  moon  upon  my  right: 

But  nought  distinctly  seen 
In  the  dim  waste  would  Indicate 
The  omen  of  a cottage  gate ; 

No  twinkling  taper  from  afar 
Stood  like  a hospitable  star ; 

Not  even  an  ignb-fatuus  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes : 

Tftat  very  cheat  had  cheer'd  me  then ! 
Although  detected,  welcome  still. 
Reminding  me,  through  every  111, 

Of  the  abodes  of  men. 

XVL 

IM  Onward  we  went  — but  slack  and  slow; 
His  savage  force  at  length  o’erspent, 

The  drooping  courser,  faint  and  low, 

IAH  feebly  foaming  went 
A sickly  infant  had  hail  power 
To  guide  birn  forward  in  that  hour; 

I But  aseleu  all  to  me : 

J His  new-bom  tameness  nought  avail’d  — 
My  limbs  were  bound ; my  force  hail  fail’d, 
Perchance,  had  they  been  free. 

With  feeble  effort  still  I tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied, 

But  still  it  was  in  vain ; 

My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more, 

And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o’er. 

Which  but  prolong'd  their  pain  : 

The  dizzy  race  seem’d  almost  done, 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won : 

Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  sun  — 
How  slow,  alas  ! he  came  ! 

Meth ought  that  mist  of  dawning  gray 
Would  never  dapple  into  day  ; 

How  heavily  it  roll’d  aw;»y  — 

Before  the  eastern  flame 
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Rose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars, 

And  call’d  the  radiance  from  their  cars, 1 
And  fill’d  the  earth,  from  his  deep  tbrune, 

With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 

XVII. 

“ Up  rose  the  sun  ; the  mists  were  curl'd 
Back  from  the  rolitary  world 
Which  lay  around  — behind  — before. 

What  booted  it  to  traverse  o’er 
Plain,  forest,  river  ? Man  nor  brute, 

Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot. 

Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil ; 

No  sign  of  travel  — none  of  toll ; 

The  very  air  was  mute ; 

And  not  an  insect’s  shrill  small  horn, 

Nor  matin  bird’s  new  voice  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket.  Many  a werst. 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst. 

The  weary  brute  still  stagger’d  on ; 

And  still  we  were — or  seem'd  — alone. 

At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 

Methought  1 heard  a courser  neigh. 

From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 

Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs  ? 

No,  no  ! from  out  the  forest  prance 
A trampling  troop ; I see  them  come ! 

In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance ! 

I strove  to  cry  — my  lips  were  dumb. 

The  steeds  rush  on  In  plunging  pride ; 

But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide  ? 

A thousand  horse  — and  none  to  ride  ! 

With  flowing  toil,  and  flying  mane. 

Wide  nostrils — never  stretch’d  by  pain, 

Mouth)|  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein. 

And  feet  that  iron  never  shod. 

And  flanks  unscarr'd  by  spur  or  rod, 

A thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free, 

Like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea. 

Came  thickly  thundering  on. 

As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet ; 

The  sight  re-nerved  my  courser’s  feet, 

A moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 

A moment,  with  a faint  low  neigh, 

He  answer’d,  and  then  fell ; 

With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay, 

And  reeking  limbs  immoveable. 

His  first  and  last  career  is  done  I 
On  came  the  troop — they  saw  him  stoop. 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 
His  back  with  many  a bloody  thong: 

They  stop — they  start  — they  snuff  the  air. 
Gallop  a moment  here  and  there. 

Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round, 

Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound, 

Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed. 

Who  seem’d  the  patriarch  of  hb  breed. 

Without  a single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide ; 

They  snort — they  foam — neigh — swerve  aside. 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly, 

By  instinct,  from  a human  eye. 

They  left  me  there  to  my  despair, 

Link'd  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch, 

Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch, 

1 [“  Rose  crimson,  and  forbad  the  stars 

To  sparkle  la  their  radiant  car*.”  — MSJ 
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Relieved  from  that  unwonted  weight. 
From  whence  I could  not  extricate 
Nor  him  nor  me  — and  there  we  lay 
The  dying  on  the  dead  ! 

I little  deem’d  another  day 

Would  see  my  houseless,  helpless  head. 


“ And  there  from  mom  till  twilight  bound. 

I felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round. 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  see 
My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me, 

In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind. 

That  makes  us  feel  at  length  resign’d 
To  that  which  our  foreboding  years 
Present  the  worst  and  last  of  fears  : 
Inevitable  — even  a boon. 

Nor  more  unkind  for  coming  soon, 

Yet  shunn’d  and  dreaded  with  such  care, 

As  If  it  only  were  a snare 
That  prudence  might  escape  : 

At  times  both  wish’d  for  and  implored, 

At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword, 

Yet  still  a dark  and  hideous  close 
To  even  intolerable  woes. 

And  welcome  in  no  shape. 

And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure, 
They  who  have  revcll’d  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure. 

Die  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery’  ’• 

For  he  who  hath  In  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new. 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  leave , 
And,  save  the  future,  (which  is  view’d  . 

Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good, 

But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued,) 

With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve  : 

The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end, 
And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his  friend. 
Appears,  to  his  distemper’d  eyes. 

Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prize, 

The  tree  of  his  new  Paradise. 

To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all, 

Repaid  his  pangs,  repair’d  his  fall ; 

To-morrow  would  have  been  the  first 
Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  curst. 

But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  years, 
Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tears. 
Guerdon  of  many  a painful  hour ; 

To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  save  — 

And  must  It  dawn  upon  his  grave  ? 


xvm. 

“ The  sun  was  sinking  — still  I lay 
Chain’d  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed  ; 
I thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay  ; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need. 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed : 

I cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky. 

And  there  between  me  and  the  sun 
I saw  the  expecting  raven  fly, 

Who  scarce  would  wait  till  both  should  die, 
Ere  his  repast  begun  ; 

He  flew,  and  perch'd,  then  flew  once  more, 
And  each  time  nearer  than  before  ; 


I saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit. 

And  once  so  near  me  he  allt 

I could  have  smote,  but  lack'd  the  strength  • 
Bat  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand. 

And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand. 

The  exerted  throat’s  faint  struggling  noise, 
Which  scarcely  could  be  call’d  a voice. 
Together  scared  him  off  at  length. 

I know  no  more  — my  latest  dream 
Is  something  of  a lovely  star 
Which  fix’d  my  dull  eyes  from  afar. 

And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam. 

And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense. 

And  then  subsiding  back  to  death. 

And  then  again  a little  breath, 

A little  thrill,  a short  suspense. 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o’er 
My  heart,  and  sparks  that  cross’d  my  brain  — 
A gasp,  a throb,  a start  of  pain, 

A sigh,  and  nothing  more. 


XIX. 

“ I woke  — Where  was  I ? — Do  I see 
A human  face  look  down  on  me  ? 

And  doth  a roof  above  me  close? 

Do  these  limbs  on  a couch  repose  ? 

Is  this  a chamber  where  I lie  ? 

And  Is  it  mortal  yon  bright  eye. 

That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance  ? 

I closed  my  own  again  once  more. 

As  doubtful  that  my  former  trance 
Could  not  as  yet  be  o’er. 

A slender  girl,  long-hair’d,  and  tall. 

Sate  watching  by  the  cottage  wall ; 

The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I caught. 

Even  with  my  first  return  of  thought ; 

For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 
A prying,  pitying  glance  on  me 
With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  free  : 

I gazed,  and  gazed,  until  I know 
No  vision  it  could  be, — 

But  that  I lived,  and  was  released 
From  adding  to  the  vulture's  feast : 

And  when  the  Cossack  maid  beheld 
My  heavy  eyes  at  length  unseal’d, 

She  smiled  — and  I essay’d  to  speak. 

But  fail'd — and  she  approach’d,  and  made 
With  lip  and  finger  signs  that  said, 

I must  not  strive  as  yet  to  break 
The  silence,  till  my  strength  should  be 
Enouch  to  leave  my  accents  free ; 

And  then  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid. 

And  smooth’d  the  pillow  for  my  head. 

And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread. 

And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
In  whispers  — ne’er  was  voice  so  sweet ! 

Even  music  follow’d  her  light  feet ; 

But  those  she  call'd  wore  not  awake. 

And  she  went  forth ; but,  ere  she  pass’d. 
Another  look  on  me  she  cast. 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say. 

That  I had  nought  to  fear,  that  all 
Were  near,  at  my  command  or  call, 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Her  due  return : — while  she  was  gone, 
Mcthought  I felt  too  much  alone. 
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xx. 

“ She  came  with  mother  and  with  sire — 
What  need  of  more  ? — I will  not  tire 
With  long  recital  of  the  rest. 

Since  I became  the  Cossack's  guest. 

They  found  me  senseless  on  the  plain  — 
They  bore  me  to  the  nearest  hut  — 
They  brought  me  into  life*  again — 

Me — one  day  o’er  their  realm  to  reign  I 
Thus  the  vain  fool  who  strove  to  glut 
His  rage,  refining  on  my  pain. 

Sent  me  forth  to  the  wilderness. 

Bound,  naked,  bleeding,  and  alone. 

To  pass  the  desert  to  a throne,  — 

What  mortal  his  own  doom  may  guess  ? 


Let  none  despond,  let  none  despair  ! 
To-morrow  the  Borysthenes 
May  see  our  coursers  graze  at  case 
Upon  his  Turkish  bank, — and  never 
Had  I such  welcome  for  a river 
As  I shall  yield  when  safely  there. 1 
Comrades,  good  night !” — The  Hetman  threw 
His  length  beneath  the  oak-tree  shade, 

With  leafy  couch  already  made, 

A bed  nor  comfortless  nor  new 
To  him,  who  took  his  rest  whene’er 
The  hour  arrived,  no  matter  where : 

His  eyes  the  hastening  slumbers  steep. 

And  if  ye  marvel  Charles  forgot 
To  thank  his  tale,  he  wonder’d  not,  — 

The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleep.  * 

♦ 
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CHRISTIAN  AND  IIIS  COMRADES.4 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Th*  foundation  of  the  following  story  will  be 
found  partly  in  Lieutenant  BUgh’s  “ Narrative  of  the 
Mutiny  and  Seizure  of  the  Bounty,  in  the  South 
Seas,  in  1789;”  and  partly  in  “ Mariner’s  Account 
of  the  Tonga  Islands.”  4 
Genoa,  1*23. 
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CANTO  TUB  FIRST. 


The  cloven  billow  flash'd  from  off  her  prow 
In  furrows  form’d  by  that  majestic  plough ; 

The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  before ; 
Behind,  the  South  Sea’s  many  an  islet  shore. 
The  quiet  night,  now  dappling,  ’gan  to  wane. 
Dividing  darkness  from  the  dawning  main  ; 

The  dolphins,  not  unconscious  of  the  day, 

Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray ; 

The  stars  from  broader  beams  began  to  creep, 
And  lift  their  shining  eyelids  from  the  deep ; 
The  sail  resumed  its  lately  shadow'd  white, 

And  the  wind  flutter’d  with  a freshening  flight ; 
The  purpling  ocean  owns  the  coming  sun, 

But  ere  he  break  — a deed  is  to  be  done. 


Thk  morning  watch  was  come  ; the  vessel  lay 
Her  coarse,  and  gently  made  her  liquid  way ; 

' * r»  Charles,  having  perceived  that  the  day  was  lost,  and 

that  his  only  chance  of  safety  was  to  retire  with  the  utmost 
cipitation,  suffered  himself  to  he  mounted  on  horseback, 
and  with  the  remains  of  his  array  fled  to  a place  called  Pere- 
Koiocbna.  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Vonkla  and  the  Borysthenes.  Here, accompanied  by  Maieppa, 
sod  a few  hundreds  of  his  followers,  Charles  swam  over  the 


• here  be  was  kindly  received  by  the  Turkish  pacha  she 
Russian  envoy  at  the  Sublime  Porte  demanded  that  Maieppa 
should  be  delivered  up  to  Peter ; but  the  old  Hetman  of  the 
Cossacks  escaped  this  fate  by  taking  a disease  which  hastened 
hu  death. " — Bistow'j  Peter  the  Great , pp.  196—203.] 
f [It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the  Poet  had  some 
drcuaitaoces  of  his  own  personal  history  in  his  mind,  when 
he  portrayed  the  fair  Polish  Thereto,  her  youthful  lover,  and 
the  jealous  ra^e  of  the  old  Count  Palatine.] 

> r-  The  [aland  ” was  written  at  Genoa,  early  in  the  year 
1*33.  published  in  the  June  following.] 

« r We  are  taught  by  The  Book  of  sacred  history,  that  the 
of  our  first  parents  entailed  on  our  globe  of  earth 


The  gallant  chief  within  his  cabin  slept. 

Secure  in  those  by  whom  the  watch  was  kept : 

a sinful  and  a suffering  race.  In  our  time  there  has  sprung 
up  from  the  most  abandoned  of  this  sinful  family  — from 
pirates,  mutineers,  and  murderers — a little  society,  which, 
under  the  precepts  of  that  sacred  volume,  Is  characterised  by 
religion,  morality,  and  innocence.  The  discovery  of  this  happy 
people,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  accidental,  and  all  that  regards 
their  condition  and  history,  partake  so  much  of  the  romantic, 
a*  to  render  the  story  not  ill  adapted  for  an  epic  poem.  Lord 
Byron,  indeed,  has  partially  treated  the  subject ; but,  by 
blending  two  Incongruous  stories,  and  leaving  both  of  them 
Imperfect,  and  by  mixing  up  fact  with  Action,  has  been  less 
felicitous  than  usual ; for,  beautiftil  as  many  passages  in  his 
M Island  *’  arc.  In  a region  where  every  tree,  and  flower,  and 
fountain,  breathe  poetry,  yet,  as  a whole,  the  poem  is  deAcient 
in  dramatic  effcet.  — Bxaaow  ] 

* [The  hitherto  scattered  materials  of  the  **  Eventful  His- 
tory of  the  Mutiny  and  Piratical  Seizure  of  the  Bounty,”  with 
many  important  and  most  interesting  additions,  from  the  re- 


cords of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  family  papers  of  Captain 
Heywood,  R.  N.,  have  lately  been  collected  and  arranged  by  Sir 
John  Barrow,  in  a little  volume,  to  which  the  reader  of  this 


poem  Is  referred,  and  from  which  every  young  officer  of  the 
navy  may  derive  valuable  Instruction  ] 

M 
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canto  l 


1 fo 


HL-i  dreams  were  of  Old  England's  welcome  shore, 

Of  foils  rewarded,  and  of  dangers  o’er ; 

His  name  was  added  to  the  glorious  roll 
Of  those  who  search  the  storm- surrounded  Pole. 

The  worst  was  over,  and  the  rest  seem'd  sure,  * 

And  why  should  not  his  slumber  be  secure  ? 

Alas  t his  deck  was  trod  by  unwilling  feet, 

And  wilder  hands  would  hold  the  vessel’s  sheet ; 
Young  hearts,  which  languish'd  for  some  sunny  isle. 
Where  summer  years  and  summer  women  smile ; 
Men  without  country,  who,  too  long  estranged. 

Hid  found  no  native  home,  or  found  it  changed. 
And,  half  uncivilised,  preferr’d  the  cave 
Of  some  soft  savage  to  the  uncertain  wave— : 

The  gushing  fruits  that  nature  gave  un till'd ; 

The  wood  without  a path  but  where  they  will’d ; 
The  flel<V  o’er  which  promiscuous  Plenty  pour’d 
Her  horn ; the  equal  land  without  a lord ; 

The  wish  — which  ages  have  not  yet  subdued 
In  man  — to  have  no  master  save  his  mood ; 2 
The  earth,  whose  mine  was  on  its  face,  unsold, 

The  glowing  sun  and  produce  all  its  gold ; 

The  freedom  which  can  call  each  grot  a home  ; 

The  general  garden,  where  all  steps  may  roam, 
Where  Nature  owns  a nation  as  her  child, 

Exulting  in  the  eiyoyment  of  the  wild ; 

Their  shells,  their  fruits,  the  only  wealth  they  know, 
Their  unexploring  navy,  the  canoe ; 

Their  sport,  the  dashing  breakers  and  the  chase ; 
Their  strangest  sight,  an  European  face : — 

Such  was  the  country  which  these  strangers  yearn’d 
To  see  again  ; a sight  they  dearly  earn’d. 

IIL 

Awake,  bold  Bligh  ! the  foe  is  at  the  gate  ! 

Awake  1 awake  ! Alas  ! it  is  too  late ! 

Fiercely  beside  thy  cot  the  mutineer 

Stands,  and  proclaims  the  reign  of  rage  and  fear. 

Thy  limbs  are  bound,  the  bayonet  at  thy  breast ; 

The  hands,  which  trembled  at  thy  voice,  arrest ; 
Dragged  o'er  the  deck,  no  more  at  thy  command 
The  obedient  helm  shall  veer,  the  sail  expand ; 

That  savage  spirit,  which  would  lull  by  wrath 
Its  desperate  escape  from  duty’s  path, 

Glares  round  thee,  in  the  scarce  believing  eyes 
Of  those  who  fear  the  chief  they  sacrifice : 


For  ne'er  can  man  his  conscience  all  assuage. 

Unless  he  drain  the  wine  of  passion  — rage. 

IV. 

In  vain,  not  silenced  by  the  eye  of  death, 

| Thou  call'st  the  loyal  with  thy  menaced  breath  : 

; They  come  not ; they  are  few,  and,  overawed. 

Must  acquiesce,  while  sterner  hearts  applaud. 

In  vain  thou  dost  demand  the  cause:  a curse 
Is  all  the  answer,  with  the  threat  of  worse. 

Full  in  thine  eyes  is  waved  the  glittering  blade. 

Close  to  thy  throat  the  pointed  bayonet  laid. 

The  levell'd  muskets  circle  rewind  thy  breast 
In  hands  as  steel'd  to  do  the  deadly  rest. 

Thou  darest  them  to  their  worst,  exclaiming  — **  Fire !” 
But  they  who  pitied  not  could  yet  admire ; 

Some  lurking  remnant  of  their  former  awe 
Restrain’d  them  longer  than  their  broken  law ; 

They  would  not  dip  their  souls  at  once  in  blood , 

But  left  thee  to  the  mercies  of  the  flood.  s 

V. 

“ Hoist  out  the  boat ! " was  now  the  leader's  cry  , 
And  who  dare  answer  “ No  !"  to  Mutiny, 

In  the  first  dawning  of  the  drunken  hour. 

The  Saturnalia  of  unhoped-for  power  ? 

The  boat  is  lower'd  with  all  the  haste  of  hate. 

With  its  slight  plank  between  thee  and  thy  fate ; 

Her  only  cargo  such  a scant  supply 
As  promises  the  death  their  hands  deny ; 

And  just  enough  of  water  and  of  bread 
To  keep,  some  days,  the  dying  from  the  dead ; 

Some  cordage,  canvas,  sails,  and  lines,  and  twine. 
But  treasures  all  to  hermits  of  the  brine. 

Were  added  after,  to  the  earnest  prayer 
Of  those  who  saw  no  hope,  save  sea  and  air ; 

And  last,  that  trembling  vassal  of  the  Pole 

The  feeling  compass — Navigation's  soul.  ■» 

VL 

And  now  the  self-elected  chief  finds  time 
To  stun  the  first  sensation  of  his  crime, 

And  raise  it  in  his  followers  — “ Ho ! the  bowl  l **  i 
Lest  passion  should  return  to  reason’s  shoal. 

u Brandy  for  heroes  1 Burke  could  once  exclaim 

No  doubt  a liquid  path  to  epic  fame ; 


' p*  A few  hour*  before,  my  situation  had  been  peculiarly 
flattering : 1 had  a »hlp  la  the  most  perfect  order,  stored  witn 
every  necessary,  both  for  health  and  service ; the  object  of 
the  voyage  was  attained,  and  two  thirds  of  It  now  completed. 
The  remaining  part  had  every  prospect  of  success.”  — Bligii.] 

a £“  The  women  of  Otaheite  are  handsome,  mild,  and 
cheerful  in  manners  and  conversation,  possessed  of  great  sen- 
sibility, and  have  sufficient  delicacy  to  make  them  be  admired 
and  beloved.  The  chiefs  were  so  much  attached  to  our 
people,  that  they  rather  encouraged  their  stay  among  them 
than  otherwise,  and  even  made  them  promises  of  large  pos- 
sessions. Under  these  and  many  other  concomitant  circum- 
stances. it  ought  hardly  to  be  the  subject  of  surprise  that  a set 
of  sailors,  most  of  them  void  of  connections,  should  be  led 
away,  where  they  had  the  power  of  fixing  themselves.  In  the 
midst  of  plenty,  in  one  of  the  finest  Islands  in  the  world,  where 
there  was  no  necessity  to  labour,  and  where  the  allurements 
of  dissipation  are  beyond  any  conception  that  can  be  formed 
of  It.”— B.] 

3 [*•  Just  before  sunrise,  while  I was  yet  asleep.  Mr.  Chris- 
tian. with  the  master  at  arms,  gunner's  mate,  and  Thomas 
llurkitt,  seaman,  came  into  my  cabin,  and,  seizing  me,  tied 
my  hands  with  a cord  behind  my  back,  threatening  me  with 
Instant  death,  If  I spoke  or  made  the  least  noise.  1 neverthe- 
less called  out  as  loud  as  I could.  In  hopes  of  assistance  , but 
the  officers  not  of  their  party  were  already  secured  by  sen- 
tinels at  their  doors.  At  my  own  cabin  door  were  three  men, 
betides  the  four  within : all  vxoopt  Christian  had  muskets  and 


bayonets  ; he  had  only  a cutlass.  1 was  dragged  out  of  bed 
and  forced  on  deck  in  my  shirt.  On  demanding  the  reason  of 
such  violence,  the  only  answer  was  abuse  for  not  holding  tnv 
tongue.  The  boatswain  was  then  ordered  to  hoist  out  the 
launch,  accompanied  by  a threat,  if  he  did  not  do  it  instantlv.  t-: 
take  care  of  himself-  The  boat  being  hoisted  out,  Mr. 
ward  and  Mr.  Haliet,  two  of  the  midshipmen,  and  Mr  Samuil 
the  clerk,  were  ordered  into  It.  I demanded  the  intention  oi 
giving  this  order,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  neooU 
near  me  not  to  persist  In  such  acts  of  violence  ; but  it  wsu  u 
no  eflfect ; for  the  constant  answer  was,  • Hold  your  totura* 
or  you  are  dead  this  moment  l — Bligh.] 

4 [“The  boatswain  and  those  seamen  who  were  to  be  du 
Into  the  boat  were  allowed  to  collect  twine,  canvass,  linn 
sails,  cordage,  an  eight-and-twenty-gallon  cask  of  water  - an. 
Mr.  Samuel  got  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  bread  ’ witi 
a small  quantity  of  rum  and  wine ; also  a quadrant  aad  cor 
pass.’  — B.]  w 

* [w  The  mutineers  having  thus  forced  those  of  the 

whom  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  Into  the  boat.  ChrUtian^ 
reeled  a dram  to  be  served  to  each  of  hU  crew.” B.  ] 

• [It  appears  to  have  been  Dr.  Johnson  who  thus 
honour  to  Cognac.  — “He  was  persuaded,”  says  Boswell  - . 

i lake  one  glass  of  claret.  He  shook  his  head,  and  *airf  . J, 
; stuff! —No,  Sir,  claret  Is  the  liquor  for  boys  • * 

men-  hut  >,«■  vhn  uninu  In  I..  . L__„  1 


, >iuu . — iso,  air,  Claret,  u me  liquor  1 

1 men-,  but  he  who  aspires  to  be  a hero  (smiling) 
h”"J"  * ” — See  BoneeU,  vol  viiL  p.  M.  ed.  18*4. 


brandy.* 


.moat  dr. 
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And  such  the  new-born  heroes  found  It  here. 

And  drain'd  the  draught  with  an  applauding  cheer. 

* Huzza  ! for  Otaheite  !”  was  the  cry. 

How  strange  such  shouts  from  sons  of  Mutiny  ! 

The  gentle  island,  and  the  genial  soil. 

The  friendly  hearts,  the  feasts  without  a toil, 

The  courteous  manners  but  from  nature  caught. 

The  wealth  unhoarded,  and  the  love  unbought ; 

Could  these  have  charms  for  rudest  sea-boys,  driven 
Before  the  mast  by  every  wind  of  heaven  ? 

And  now,  even  now  prepared  with  others’  woes 
To  earn  mild  Virtue’s  vain  desire,  repose  ? 

.Vlas : such  (s  our  nature ! all  but  aim 
At  the  same  end  by  pathways  not  the  same ; 

Our  means,  our  birth,  our  nation,  and  our  name, 

Our  fortune,  temper,  even  our  outward  frame. 

Are  far  more  potent  o’er  our  yielding  clay 
Than  aught  we  know  beyond  our  little  day. 

Tet  still  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within, 

Heard  through  Gain's  silence,  and  o’er  Glory’s  din : 
Whatever  creed  be  taught  or  land  be  trod. 

Mans  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God. 

VTL 

The  launch  is  crowded  with  the  faithful  few 
Who  wait  their  chief,  a melancholy  crew : 

I But  some  remain’d  reluctant  on  the  deck 
Of  that  proud  vessel — now  a moral  wreck  — 

And  view’d  their  captain’s  fate  with  piteous  eyes : 
While  others  scoff'd  his  augur’d  miseries. 

Sneer’d  at  the  prospect  of  his  pigmy  sail, 

And  the  slight  bark  so  laden  and  so  frail. 

The  tender  nautilus,  who  steers  his  prow, 

'The  sea-born  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe, 

The  ocean  Mab,  the  fairy  of  the  sea, 

Seems  for  less  fragile,  and,  alas  ! more  free. 

He,  when  the  lightnlng-wing’d  tornados  sweep 
The  surge,  is  sale  — his  port  is  in  the  deep  — 

And  triumphs  o’er  the  armadas  of  mankind. 

Which  shake  the  world,  yet  crumble  In  the  wind. 

VUL 

When  all  was  now  prepared,  the  vessel  clear, 

Which  bail’d  her  master  in  the  mutineer, 

A seaman,  less  obdurate  than  his  mates, 

Show’d  the  vain  pity  which  but  Irritates ; 

1 Watch’d  his  late  chieftain  with  exploring  eye, 

And  told,  in  signs,  repentant  sympathy ; 

Held  the  moist  shaddock  to  his  parched  month. 
Which  felt  exhaustion’s  deep  and  bitter  drouth  : 

But  soon  observed,  this  guardian  was  withdrawn, 

Nor  further  mercy  clouds  rebellion’s  dawn. 1 
Then  forward  stepp’d  the  bold  and  froward  boy 
His  chief  had  cherish’d  only  to  destroy, 

And,  pointing  to  the  helpless  prow  beneath, 
Exclaim'd,  “ Depart  at  once  ! delay  is  death  ! " 

| Yet  then,  even  then,  his  feelings  ceased  not  all : 
la  that  last  moment  could  a word  recall 

1 £“  Isaac  Martin.  1 ur,  had  an  inclination  to  assist  me ; 
*nd  at  he  fed  me  with  shaddock,  ray  lip*  brio?  quilt*  parched, 
I we  explained  each  other’s  sentiments  by  looks.  But  this  was 
■*-ser»ed.  and  he  ras  removed.  He  then  got  into  the  boat, 
' but  was  compelled  to  return.’*  — Bugh.] 

\ * [*  Christian  then  said. ' Come,  Captain  Bligh,  your  offi- 

: errs  and  men  are  now  in  the  boat,  and  you  must  go  with 
1 them  : if  you  attempt  to  make  the  least  resistance,  you  will 
lasustljr  be  nut  to  death  and,  without  further  ceremony,  1 
was  forced  over  the  side  by  a tribe  of  armed  ruffians,  where 
they  untied  my  hands.  Being  in  the  boat,  we  were  veered 
tAem  by  a rope.  A few  pieces  of  pork  were  thrown  to  us, 


Remorse  for  the  black  deed  as  yet  half  done, 

[ And  what  he  hid  from  many  show’d  to  one : 

When  Bligh  in  stem  reproach  demanded  where 
Was  now  his  grateful  sense  of  former  care  ? 

Where  all  his  hopes  to  see  his  name  aspire, 

And  blazon  Britain’s  thousand  glories  higher  ? 

His  feverish  lips  thus  broke  their  gloomy  spell, 

“ ’Tis  that ! *tis  that ! I am  in  hell  ! In  hell  I ” * 

No  more  he  said ; but  urging  to  the  bark 
His  chief,  commits  him  to  his  fragile  ark  ; 

These  the  sole  accents  from  his  tongue  that  fell, 

But  volumes  lurk'd  below  his  fierce  farewell. 

IX. 

The  arctic  sun  rose  broad  above  the  wave  j 

The  breeze  now  sank,  now  whisper’d  from  his  cave ; 

As  on  the  /Eolian  harp,  his  fitful  wings 
Now  swell’d,  now  flutter’d  o’er  his  ocean  strings. 

With  slow,  despairing  oar,  the  abandon’d  skiff 
Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  scarce-seen  cliff. 

Which  lifts  its  peak  a cloud  above  the  main : 

Thai  boat  and  ship  shall  never  meet  again  ! 

But 't  is  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief, 

| Their  constant  peril,  and  their  scant  relief ; 

Their  days  of  danger,  and  their  nights  of  pain ; 

Their  manly  courage  even  when  deem’d  in  vain  ; 

' The  sapping  famine,  rendering  scarce  a son 
Known  to  his  mother  in  the  skeleton ; 

The  ills  that  lessen’d  still  their  little  store, 

And  starved  even  Hunger  till  be  wrung  no  more  ; j 
The  varying  frowns  and  favours  of  the  deep, 

That  now  almost  ingulfs,  then  leaves  to  creep 
With  crazy  oar  and  shatter’d  strength  along 
The  tide  that  yields  reluctant  to  the  strong  ; 

The  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 
Which  welcomes,  as  a well,  the  clouds  that  burst 
Above  their  naked  bones,  and  feels  delight 
In  the  cold  drenching  of  the  stormy  night. 

And  from  the  outspread  canvas  gladly  wrings 
A drop  to  moisten  life’s  all-gasping  springs ; 

The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 
More  hospitable  shelter  from  the  main ; 

The  ghastly  spectres  which  were  doom’d  at  last 
To  tell  as  true  a tale  of  dangers  past. 

As  ever  the  dark  annals  of  the  deep 
Disclosed  for  man  to  dread  or  woman  weep. 

X. 

We  leave  them  to  their  fate,  but  not  unknown 
Nor  unredress’d.  Revenge  may  have  her  own : 

Roused  discipline  aloud  proclaims  their  cause, 

And  injured  navies  urge  their  broken  laws. 

; Pursue  we  on  his  track  the  mutineer, 

Whom  distant  vcugeancc  had  not  taught  to  fear. 

Wide  o’er  the  wave — away!  away!  away! 

| Once  more  his  eyes  shall  hall  the  welcome  bay ; 

Once  more  the  happy  shores  without  a law 
i Receive  the  outlaws  whom  they  lately  saw ; 

alto  the  four  cutlassc*.  After  having  been  kept  tome  time  to 
make  sport  for  these  unfeeling  wretchct,  anti  having  under- 
gone much  ridicule,  we  were  at  length  catt  adrift  in  tne  open  ' 
' ocean.  Eighteen  perton*  were  with  me  In  the  boat.  When  j 
i wo  were  sent  away,  ‘ Huisa  for  Otaheite  ! ’ was  frequently 
hoard  among  the  mutineer!.  Christian,  the  chief  of  them, 

I was  of  a respectable  family  in  the  north  of  England.  While 
they  were  forcing  me  out  of  the  thlp,  I asked  him  whether 
this  was  a proper  return  for  the  many  luttances  he  had  ex. 
perienerd  of  toy  friendship  ? He  appeared  disturbed  at  the 
question,  and  answered,  with  much  emotion,  • That  —Captain 
Bligh  — that  U the  tiling  — 1 am  in  hell  — 1 am  in  hell  1* 
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Nature,  and  Nature’s  goddess — woman  — wooa 
To  lands  where,  save  their  conscience,  none  accuse ; 
Where  all  partake  the  earth  without  dispute. 

And  bread  itself  is  gather’d  as  a fruit 1 ; 

Where  none  contest  the  fields,  the  woods  the  streams : — 
The  goldless  age,  where  gold  disturbs  no  dreams. 
Inhabits  or  inhabited  the  shore. 

Till  Europe  taught  them  better  than  before . 

Bestow’d  her  customs,  and  amended  theirs. 

But  left  her  vices  also  to  their  heirs. 

Away  with  this ! behold  them  as  they  were. 

Do  good  with  Nature,  or  with  Nature  err. 

“ Huzza  ! for  Otaheite  ! ’’  was  the  cry. 

As  stately  swept  the  gallant  vessel  by. 

The  breeze  springs  up ; the  lately  flapping  sail 
Extends  Its  arch  before  the  growing  gale  ; 

In  swifter  ripples  stream  aside  the  seas. 

Which  her  bold  bow  flings  off  with  dashing  ease. 
Thus  Argo*  plough’d  the  Euxine’s  virgin  foam, 

But  those  she  wafted  still  look’d  back  to  home : 

These  spurn  their  country  with  their  rebel  bark, 

And  fly  her  as  the  raven  fled  the  ark  ; 

And  yet  they  seek  to  uestle  with  the  dove. 

And  tame  their  fiery  spirits  down  to  low. 


Ojr  BlanB. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


I. 

How  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Toobonai 
When  summer’s  sun  went  down  the  coral  bay  ! 
Come,  let  us  to  the  islet’s  softest  shade, 

And  hear  the  warbling  birds  ! the  damsels  said  : 

The  wood-dove  from  the  forest  depth  shall  coo. 

Like  voices  of  the  gods  from  Bolotoo ; 

We  11  cull  the  flowers  that  grow  above  the  dead, 

For  these  most  bloom  where  rests  the  warrior’s  head ; 

And  we  will  sit  in  twilight’s  face,  and  see 

The  sweet  moon  glancing  through  the  tooa  tree. 

The  lofty  accents  of  whose  sighing  bough 
Shall  sadly  please  us  as  we  lean  below ; 

Or  climb  the  steep,  and  view  the  surf  in  vain 
Wrestle  with  rocky  giants  o’er  the  main. 

Which  spurn  in  columns  back  the  baffled  spray. 

How  beautiful  are  these ! how  happy  they. 

Who,  from  the  toil  anil  tumult  of  their  lives. 

Steal  to  look  down  where  nought  but  ocean  strives  ! 
Even  he  too  loves  at  times  the  blue  lagoon. 

And  smooths  his  ruffled  mane  beneath  the  moon. 

II. 

Yes  — from  the  sepulchre  well  gather  flowers. 

Then  feast  like  spirits  iu  their  promised  bowers. 
Then  plunge  and  revel  in  the  rolling  surf, 

Then  lay  our  limbs  along  the  tender  turf, 
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And.  wet  and  shining  from  the  sportive  toil. 

Anoint  our  bodies  with  the  fragrant  oil. 

And  plait  our  garlands  gather'd  from  the  grave. 

And  wear  the  wreaths  that  sprung  from  out  the  brave. 
But  lo ! night  comes,  the  Mooa  woo*  us  back. 

The  sound  of  mats  arc  heard  along  our  track  ■, 

Anon  the  torchlight  dance  shall  fling  its  sheen 
In  flashing  mazes  o’er  the  Marly’s  green  ; 

And  we  too  will  be  there ; we  too  recall 
The  memory  bright  with  many  a festival. 

Ere  Fiji  blew  the  shell  of  war,  when  foes 
For  the  first  time  were  wafted  in  canoes. 

Alas  ! for  them  the  flower  of  mankind  bleeds ; 

Alas  ! for  them  our  fields  are  rank  with  weeds  : 
Forgotten  is  the  rapture,  or  unknown. 

Of  wandering  with  the  moon  and  love  alone. 

But  be  it  so : — they  taught  us  how  to  wield 
The  club,  and  rain  our  arrows  o’er  the  field  : 

Now  let  them  reap  the  harvest  of  their  art ! 

But  feast  to-night ! to-morrow  wc  depart. 

Strike  up  the  dance  ! the  cava  bowl  fill  high ! 

Drain  every  drop ! — to-morrow  we  may  die. 

In  summer  garments  be  our  limbs  array’d ; 

Around  our  waists  the  tappa's  white  display’d  ; 

Thick  wreaths  shall  form  our  coronal,  like  spring’s 
And  round  our  necks  shall  glance  the  boon!  strings ; 
So  shall  their  brighter  hues  contrast  the  glow 
Of  the  dusk  bosoms  that  beat  high  below. 

in. 

But  now  the  dance  Is  o'er — yet  stay  awhile ; 

Ah,  pause  ! nor  yet  put  out  the  social  smile. 
To-morrow  for  the  Mooa  we  de(>art. 

But  not  to-night  — to-night  Is  for  the  heart. 

Again  bestow  the  wreaths  we  gently  woo, 

Ye  young  enchantresses  of  gay  Licoo ! 

How  lovely  are  your  forms  ’ how  every  sense 
Bows  to  your  beauties,  soften'd,  but  intense, 

Like  to  the  flowers  on  Mataloco’s  steep. 

Which  fling  their  fragrance  far  athwart  the  deep  !— 
We  too  will  sec  Licoo ; but  — oh  ! my  heart ! — 

What  do  I say  ? — to-morrow  we  depart  I 


IV. 

Thus  rose  a song — the  harmony  of  times 
Before  the  winds  blew  Europe  o'er  these  climes. 
True,  they  had  vices  — such  are  Nature’s  growth  - 
But  only  the  barbarian’s — we  have  both  : 

The  sordor  of  civilisation,  mix’d 

With  all  the  savage  which  man’s  fall  hath  fix’d. 

Who  hath  not  seen  Dissimulation’s  reign. 

The  prayers  of  Abel  link’d  to  deeds  of  Cain  ? 

Who  such  would  see  may  from  his  lattice  view 
The  Old  World  more  degraded  than  the  New,  — 
Now  new  no  more,  save  where  Columbia  rears 
Twin  giants,  born  by  Freedom  to  her  spheres. 
Where  Chimborazo,  over  air,  earth,  wave. 

Glares  with  his  Titan  eye,  and  sees  no  slave. 

V. 

Such  was  this  ditty  of  Tradition’s  days. 

Which  to  the  dead  a lingering  fame  conveys 


1 The  now  celebrated  bread-fruit,  to  tramp! ant  which 
Captain  Rligh's  expedition  was  undertaken. 

* [The  vessel  in  which  Jason  embarked  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece.] 

* The  first  three  sections  are  taken  from  an  actual  song  of 


the  Tonga  Islanders,  of  which  a prose  translation  is  given  in 
" Mariner's  Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands."  Toobonai  U 
however  one  of  them  ; but  was  one  of  those  where  Christian 
and  the  mutineers  took  refuge.  I hare  altered  aod  added, 
but  hare  retained  as  much  as  possible  of  the  original. 
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In  song,  where  fame  at  yet  hath  left  no  sign 
Beyond  the  sound  whose  charm  is  half  divine  ; 

Which  leaves  no  record  to  the  sceptic  eye, 
lJ  But  yields  young  history  all  to  harmony ; 

I V boy  Achilles,  with  the  centaur’s  lyre 
I In  hand,  to  teach  him  to  surpass  his  sire. 

I For  one  long-cherish’d  ballad’s  simple  stave. 

Run*  from  the  rock,  or  mingled  with  the  wave, 

I Or  from  the  bubbling  streamlet’s  grassy  side, 

I Or  {fathering  mountain  echoes  as  they  glide. 

Hath  greater  power  o’er  each  true  heart  and  ear. 

Than  all  the  columns  Conquest's  minions  rear ; 
i Invites,  when  hieroglyphics  are  a theme 
I For  sages’  labours  or  the  student's  dream  ; 

I Attracts,  when  History’s  volumes  are  a toil,  — 

||  The  first,  the  freshest  bud  of  Feeling’s  soil. 

Such  was  this  rude  rhyme — rhyme  is  of  the  rude  — 
But  such  inspired  the  Norseman’s  solitude, 
i Sho  came  and  conquer’d ; such,  wherever  rise 
ji  Lands  which  no  foes  destroy  or  civilise, 
tost : and  what  can  our  accomplish’d  art 
A verse  do  more  than  reach  the  awaken’d  heart  ? 

I I VL 

And  sweetly  now  those  untaught  melodies 

Broke  the  luxurious  silence  of  the  skies, 

Toe  sweet  siesta  of  a summer  day, 

!j  The  tropic  afternoon  of  Toobonai, 

! ^hen  every  flower  was  bloom,  and  air  was  balm, 

And  the  first  breath  began  to  stir  the  palm, 

The  first  yet  voiceless  wind  to  urge  the  wave 
AU  gently  to  refresh  the  thirsty  cave, 

Where  sat  the  songstress  with  the  stranger  boy, 
j -Fho  taught  her  passion’s  desolating  joy, 

| Tuo  powerful  over  every’  heart,  but  most 
O'er  those  who  know  not  how  it  may  be  lost ; 

O'er  those  who,  burning  in  the  new-born  fire, 

Like  martyrs  revel  in  their  funeral  pyre, 
such  devotion  to  their  ecstasy, 

Hut  life  knows  no  such  rapture  as  to  die  : 

And  die  they  do  ; for  earthly  life  has  nought 
Match'd  with  that  burst  of  nature,  even  in  thought; 
•And  all  our  dreams  of  better  life  above 
But  dose  In  one  eternal  gush  of  love. 

VIL 

There  sat  the  gentle  savage  of  the  wild. 

In  growth  a woman,  though  in  yean  a child, 

I1  Ai  childhood  dates  within  our  colder  clime, 

'•’here  nought  is  ri|>en’d  rapidly  save  crime  ; 

The  infant  of  an  infaut  world,  as  pure 
I From  nature  — lovely,  warm,  and  premature  ; 

I Dusky  like  night,  but  night  with  all  her  stars  ; 

1 Or  cavern  sparkling  with  its  native  spars  ; 

I With  eyes  that  were  a language  and  a spell, 

I A form  like  Aphrodite’s  in  her  shell, 

, "ith  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the  deep, 

Voluptuous  us  the  first  approach  of  sleep  ; 

I Tet  full  of  life  — for  through  her  tropic  check 
1 The  blush  would  make  its  way,  and  all  but  speak ; 

1 [George  Stewart.  •*  He  was,”  says  BUgt),  “ a young  man 
| oi  creditable  parent*  in  the  Orkney*  ; at  which  place,  ou  the 
j return  of  the  Resolution  from  the  South  Sea*,  In  iTW),  we 
j nreived  *o  many  civilities,  that,  on  that  account  only,  I 
thould  gladly  have  taken  him  with  me  ; but,  independent  of 
Uti*  recommendation,  be  »u  a teaman,  and  had  always  borne 

11  » food  character. 

* The**  ship  of  the  desert"  it  the  Oriental  figure  for  the 
«*mei  or  dromedary  ; and  they  deserve  the  metaphor  well,  — 
lb*  former  for  hi*  endurance,  the  latter  for  kit  swiftness. 


The  sun-bom  blood  suffused  her  neck,  and  threw 
O'er  her  clear  nut-brown  skin  a lucid  hue. 

Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darken’d  wave, 
Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  crimson  cave. 

Such  was  this  daughter  of  the  southern  seas. 

Herself  a billow  in  her  energies, 

To  bear  the  bark  of  others’  happiness. 

Nor  feci  a sorrow  till  their  joy  grew  less  : 

Her  wild  and  warm  yet  faithful  bosom  knew 
No  joy  like  what  it  gave ; her  hopes  ne’er  drew 
Aught  from  experience,  that  chill  touchstone,  whose 
Sad  proof  reduces  all  things  from  their  hues  : 

She  fear’d  no  UI,  because  she  knew  it  not. 

Or  what  she  knew  was  soon  — too  soon  — forgot  * 
Her  smiles  and  tears  had  pass'd,  as  light  w inds  pass 
O'er  lakes  to  ruffle,  not  destroy,  their  glass. 

Whose  depths  unsearch’d,  and  fountains  from  the  hill. 
Restore  their  surface,  in  itself  so  still, 

Until  the  earthquake  tear  the  naiad’s  ckvc. 

Root  up  the  spring,  and  trample  on  the  wave, 

And  crush  the  living  waters  to  a mass, 

The  amphibious  desert  of  the  dank  morass  ! 

And  must  their  fate  be  hers  ? The  eternal  change 
But  grasps  humanity  with  quicker  range ; 

And  they  who  fall  but  fall  as  worlds  will  fall, 

To  rise,  if  just,  a spirit  o'er  them  all. 

VIII. 

And  who  is  he  ? the  blue-ey  ed  northern  child  * 

Of  isles  more  known  to  man,  but  scarce  less  wild  ; 
The  fair-hair’d  offspring  of  the  Hebrides, 

Where  roars  the  Pentland  with  its  whirling  seas  ; 
Rock’d  in  his  cradle  by  the  roaring  wind, 

The  tempest-bom  In  body  and  In  mind, 

His  young  eyes  opening  on  the  ocean-foam, 

Had  from  that  moment  deem'd  the  deep  his  home. 
The  giant  comrade  of  his  pensive  moods, 

The  sharer  of  his  craggy  solitudes. 

The  only  Mentor  of  his  youth,  where'er 

His  bark  was  borne  ; the  sport  of  wave  and  air; 

A careless  thing,  who  placed  his  choice  In  chance. 
Nursed  by  the  legends  of  his  land’s  romance  ; 

Eager  to  hope,  but  not  less  firm  to  bear, 

Acquainted  with  all  feelings  save  despair. 

I Placed  in  the  Arab’s  clime,  he  would  have  been 
As  bold  a rover  as  the  sands  have  seen. 

And  braved  their  thirst  with  as  enduring  lip 
As  Ishmael,  wafted  on  his  desert-ship  ; * 

Fix’d  upon  Chili’s  shore,  a proud  cacique ; 

On  Hellas’  mountains,  a rebellious  Greek ; 

Born  in  a tent,  perhaps  a Tamerlane  ; 

Bred  to  a throne,  perhaps  unfit  to  reign. 

For  the  same  soul  that  rends  its  path  to  sway, 

If  rear’d  to  such,  can  find  no  further  prey 
Beyond  itself,  and  must  retrace  its  way,  * 

Plunging  for  pleasure  into  pain : the  same 
Spirit  which  made  a Nero,  Rome's  worst  shame, 

A humbler  state  and  discipline  of  heart. 

Had  form'd  his  glorious  namesake's  counterpart ; 4 

a " Lurullus,  when  frugality  could  charm. 

Had  roasted  turnips  in  the  Sabine  farm."— . Tope. 

* The  consul  Nero,  who  made  the  unequalled  march  which 
deceived  Hannibal,  and  defeated  Atdrubol  ; thereby  accom- 
plishing an  achievement  almost  unrivalled  in  military  annals. 
The  first  Intelligence  of  bis  return,  to  Hannibal,  was  the 
sight  of  Asdrubal's  head  thrown  into  his  camp.  When  Han- 
nibal saw  this,  he  exclaimed  with  a sigh,  that  " Rome  would 
now  be  the  mistre**  of  the  world."  And  yet  to  this  victory 
of  Nero's  it  might  be  owing  that  hit  imperial  namesake  reigned 
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But  grant  his  vices,  grant  them  all  his  own, 
How  small  their  theatre  without  a throne  ! 


j Thou  smilcst : — these  comparisons  seem  high 
To  those  who  scan  all  things  with  dazzled  eye ; 
Link'd  with  the  unknown  name  of  one  whose  doom 
Has  nought  to  do  with  glory  or  with  Rome, 

With  Chili,  Hellas,  or  with  Araby ; — 

I Thou  smilest  ? — Smile ; *t  I*  better  thus  than  sigh  ; 

Yet  such  he  might  have  been  ; he  was  a man, 

I A soaring  spirit,  ever  in  the  van, 

I A patriot  hero  or  despotic  chief, 

; To  form  a nation's  glory  or  its  grief, 
i Bom  under  auspices  which  makes  us  more 
Or  less  than  wc  delight  to  ponder  o’er. 

1 But  these  are  visions ; say,  what  was  he  here  ? 

A blooming  hoy,  a truant  mutineer. 

The  fair- hair’d  Torquil,  free  as  ocean's  spray. 

The  husband  of  the  bride  of  Toob  uui. 


1 By  Neuha’s  side  he  sate,  and  watch'd  the  waters,  — 

! Neuha,  the  sun-flower  of  the  island  daughters, 
j Highborn,  (a  birth  at  which  the  herald  smiles. 
Without  a scutcheon  for  these  secret  isles,) 

Of  a long  race,  the  valiant  and  the  free, 

The  naked  knights  of  savage  chivalry, 

Whose  grassy  cairns  ascend  along  the  shore ; 

And  thine  — I've  seen  — Achilles ! do  no  more. 

She,  when  the  thunder-bearing  strangers  came. 

In  vast  canoes,  begirt  with  bolts  of  flame. 

Topp’d  with  tall  trees,  which,  loftier  than  the  palm, 
Seem'd  rooted  In  the  deep  amidst  its  calm  : 

But  when  the  winds  awaken’d,  shot  forth  wings 
Broad  as  the  cloud  along  the  horizon  flings, 

And  sway'd  the  waves  like  cities  of  the  sea. 

Making  the  very  billows  look  less  free ; — 

She,  with  her  paddling  oar  and  dancing  prow. 

Shot  through  the  surf,  like  reindeer  through  the  snow, 
Swift-gliding  o’er  the  breaker's  whitening  edge, 

Light  as  a nereid  in  her  ocean  sledge. 

And  gazed  and  wonder'd  at  the  giant  hulk. 

Which  heaved  from  wave  to  wave  its  trampling  bulk  : 
The  anchor  dropp’d  ; it  lay  along  the  deep. 

Like  a huge  lion  in  the  sun  asleep. 

While  round  it  swarm'd  the  proas’  flitting  chaiu. 
Like  summer  Lees  that  hum  around  his  mane. 


The  white  man  landed  ! — need  the  rest  be  told  ? 
The  New  World  stretch’d  Its  dusk  hand  to  the  Old  ; 
Each  was  to  each  a marvel,  and  the  tic 
Of  wonder  warm'd  to  better  sympathy. 

Kind  was  the  welcome  of  the  sun-born  sires. 

And  kinder  still  their  daughters’  gentler  fires. 

Their  union  grew : the  cbildrcn  of  the  storm 
Found  beauty  link'd  with  many  a dusky  form  ; 
While  these  in  turn  admired  the  paler  glow, 

Which  seem'd  so  white  in  climes  that  knew  no  snow. 
The  chase,  the  race,  the  liberty  to  roam, 

The  soil  where  every  cottage  show'd  a home ; 


The  sea-spread  net,  the  lightly- launch'd  canoe. 

Which  fctemm’d  the  studded  archipelago. 

O'er  whose  blue  bosom  rose  the  starry  isles ; 

The  healthy  slumber,  earn'd  by  sportive  toils  ; 

The  palm,  the  loftiest  dryad  of  the  wood*, 

Within  whose  bosom  Infant  Bacchus  broods 
While  eagles  scarce  build  higher  than  the  crest 
Which  shadows  o'er  the  vineyard  in  her  breast ; 

The  cava  feast,  the  yam,  the  cocoa's  root. 

Which  bears  at  once  the  cup,  and  milk,  and  fruit ; 
The  bread-tree,  which,  without  the  ploughshare,  yields 
The  unreap’d  harvest  of  unfurrow’d  fields 
And  bakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 
Without  a furnace  in  un purchased  grove*. 

And  flings  off  famine  from  its  fertile  bn.-a.-t, 

A priceless  market  for  the  gathering  guest ; — 

These,  with  the  luxuries  of  seas  and  wood.*. 

The  airy'  joy*  of  social  solitudes. 

Tamed  each  rude  wanderer  to  the  sympathies 
Of  those  who  were  more  happy,  if  less  wise. 

Did  more  than  Europe's  discipline  had  done. 

And  civilised  Civilisation’s  son  3 


Of  these,  and  there  was  many  a willing  pair, 

Neuha  and  Torquil  were  not  the  least  fair : 

Both  children  of  the  isles,  though  distant  far ; 

Both  born  beneath  a sca-presiding  star; 

Both  nourish'd  amidst  nature's  native  scenes, 

Loved  to  the  last,  whatever  intervenes 
Between  us  ami  our  childhood's  sympathy. 

Which  still  reverts  to  what  first  caught  the  eye. 

He  who  first  met  the  Highlands’  swelling  blue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a kindred  hut. 

Hail  in  each  crag  a friend’s  familiar  face. 

And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 

Long  have  I roam'd  through  lands  which  are  not  mine. 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  A pennine, 

Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep ; 

But  ‘t  was  not  all  long  ages'  lore,  nor  all 
Their  nature  held  mo  in  their  thrilling  thrall ; 

The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy. 

And  Loch-na-gar  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy, 1 
Mix’d  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount. 
And  Highland  linns  with  CastalieV  clear  fount. 
Forgive  rac,  Homer's  universal  shade  3 
Forgive  me,  Pha-bus  3 that  my  fancy  f fray'd ; 

The  north  and  nature  taught  me  to  adore 
Your  scenes  sublime,  from  those  beloved  before. 


The  love  which  maketh  all  things  fond  and  fair. 
The  y outh  which  makes  one  rainbow  of  the  air. 
The  dangers  i*ast,  that  make  even  man  enjoy 
The  pause  in  which  he  ceases  to  destroy, 

The  mutual  beauty,  which  the  sternest  feel 
Strike  to  their  hearts  like  lightning  to  the  itecL, 
United  the  half  savage  and  the  whole. 

The  maid  and  boy,  in  one  absorbing  soul 
No  more  the  thundering  memory'  of  the  fight 
Wrapp’d  his  wean’d  bosom  in  its  dark  delight ; 


at  all.  But  the  Infamy  of  the  one  has  eclipsed  the  glory  of  ulnocs  countries  1 no  nrtor  forget  the  rffret.  a few  yr.ira 
the  other.  When  the  name  of  “ Nero”  is  heard,  who  thinks  afterwards.  In  England^  of  the  only  tlun*  I had  long  »tm, 
of  the  consol  ? — But  such  are  human  things  3 even  in  miniature,  of  a mountain,  in  the  Malvern  Hills. 

■ »Vn  .err  vnuissr.  .bout  eight  nil  of  mgr,  liter  sus  it-  'n'  r 1 "™*1  Cheltenham.  I mod  to  .stub  tbens  carry 
tact  of  the  scurf,!  fev.-r  at  AberrttenV  I ...  removed  by  use.  I afternoon,  at  .onset.  ..Its  a sensation  «hicb  1 sairaot  .leimtsr. 
(Ural  advice  into  the  Highland,.  Here  1 fas.ed  occasionally  . «“  ™<“»h  i >>“>  I «**  <*Uj  thirteen  year, 

some  summers,  and  from  this  period  1 date  my  lore  of  moun-  I °*  WM  ,n  holidays. 
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I CA.NTO  II. 


, No  more  the  irksome  restlessness  of  rest 
| Disturb’d  him  like  the  eagle  iu  her  neat, 

! Whwse  whetted  beak  and  far-pervailing  eye 
Darts  for  a victim  over  all  the  sky : 

His  heart  was  tamed  to  that  voluptuous  state, 

At  once  Elyvlan  and  effeminate, 
i Which  leaves  no  laurels  o’er  the  hero’s  urn  ; — 
i The*e  wither  when  for  aught  save  blood  they  burn ; 

Tet  when  their  ashes  in  their  nook  are  laid, 

1 Doth  not  the  myrtle  leave  a*  sweet  a shade  ? 

Had  Ca<ir  known  but  Cleopatra’s  kiss, 

Rome  had  been  free,  the  world  had  not  been  his. 

1 And  what  have  Cesar's  deeds  and  Cssar’s  fame 
Done  for  the  earth  ? We  feel  them  in  our  shame  : 
The  gory'  sanction  of  his  glory  stains 
The  rust  which  tyrants  cherish  on  our  chain*. 

| I Though  Glory,  Nature,  Reason,  Freedom,  bid 
' Roused  millions  do  what  single  Brutus  did  — 

Sweep  these  mere  mock-birds  of  the  despot’s  song 
From  the  tall  bough  where  they  have  perch'd  so  long, — 
Still  arc  we  hawk’d  at  by  such  mousing  owls, 
j Anti  take  for  falcons  those  ignoble  fowls, 

I When  but  a word  of  freedom  would  dispel 
j These  bugbears,  as  their  terrors  show  too  well. 

XIV. 

Rapt  in  the  fond  forgetfulness  of  life, 

Neuha.  the  South  Sea  girl,  was  all  a wife. 

With  no  distracting  world  to  call  her  off 
From  love  ; with  no  society  to  scoff 
At  the  new  transient  flame  ; no  babbling  crowd 
Of  coxcombry  In  admiration  loud. 

Or  with  adulterous  whisper  to  alloy 
Her  duty,  and  her  glory'*  °nd  her  joy  : 

With  faith  and  feelings  naked  as  her  form, 

, ! She  stood  as  stands  a rainbow  in  a storm, 

Changing  its  hues  with  bright  variety, 

Bui  still  expanding  lovelier  o’er  the  sky, 

Howe’er  Its  arch  may  swell,  its  colours  move. 

The  cloud-compelling  harbinger  of  love. 

XV. 

Here,  in  this  grotto  of  the  wave-worn  shorr, 

'rbej  pass’d  the  tropic’s  red  meridian  o’er ; 

Nor  long  the  hours  — they  never  paused  o’er  time, 
t nfiroken  by  the  clock’s  funereal  chime, 

; Which  deals  the  dally  pittance  of  our  span, 

And  points  and  mocks  w ith  Iron  laugh  at  man. 

What  deem’d  they  of  the  future  or  the  past  ? 

The  present,  like  a tyrant,  held  them  fast : 

Taeir  hour-glass  was  the  sea-sand,  and  the  tide. 

Like  her  smooth  billow,  saw  their  moments  glide  ; 
Their  clock  the  sun,  in  his  unbounded  tow’r ; 

I They  reckon’d  not,  whose  day  was  but  an  hour  ; 

» TV  now  weU-kaown  story  of  the  lores  of  the  nightingale 
&nd  rose  need  not  be  more  than  alluded  to,  being  sufficiently 
'mini bar  to  tbe  Western  as  to  the  Eastern  reader. 

s jf  the  reader  will  apply  to  his  ear  the  sea-shell  on  his 
chimney-elecc,  he  will  be  aware  of  what  is  alluded  to.  If  the 
♦ext  thotud  appear  obscure,  he  will  find  in  “ Geblr  **  the  same 
*.!«*<»  better  expressed  In  two  lines.  The  poem  I nprer  read, 
Uat  hare  hr  mi  the  line*  quoted  by  a more  recondite  reader  - - 
wr.o  seems  to  be  of  a dlllcrent  opinion  from  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  who  qualified  It,  In  his  answer  to  the  Cri. 
rtra:  Reviewer  of  his  Juvenal,  as  trash  of  the  word  and  most 
insane  description.  It  Is  to  Mr.  Landor,  the  author  of  M G<- 
so  q iaiiVJ,  and  of  some  Latin  poems,  which  vie  with 
Martial  or  Catullus  In  obscenity,  that  the  immaculato  .Mr. 
Southey  addresses  his  declamation  against  Impurity  ! 

[Hr.  Landor’s  lines  above  alluded  to  are  — 

• Fot  1 hare  often  seen  her  with  both  hands 
Shake  a Ary  crocodile  of  equal  height, 

Anl  listen  to  the  shells  within  the  scales. 
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The  nightingale,  their  only  vesper-bell, 

Sung  sweetly  to  the  rose  the  day’s  farewell ; i 
The  broad  sun  set,  but  not  with  lingering  sweep, 

As  in  the  north  he  mellows  o’er  the  deep  ; 

But  fiery,  full,  and  fierce,  as  if  he  left 
The  world  for  ever,  earth  of  light  bereft. 

Plunged  with  red  forehead  down  along  the  wave, 

As  dives  a hero  headlong  to  his  grave. 

Then  rose  they,  looking  first  along  the  skies. 

And  then  for  light  into  each  other’s  eyes. 

Wondering  that  summer  show’d  so  brief  a sun. 

And  asking  if  indeed  the  day  were  done. 

XVI. 

And  let  not  this  seem  6trange : the  devotee  / 

Lives  not  In  earth,  but  in  his  ecstasy  ; 

Around  him  days  and  worlds  are  heedless  driven, 

His  soul  is  gone  before  his  dust  to  heaven. 

Is  love  less  potent  ? No  — his  path  is  trod, 

Alike  uplifted  gloriously  to  God  ; 

Or  link’d  to  all  we  know  of  heaven  below. 

The  other  better  self,  whose  joy  or  woe 
Is  more  than  ours  ; the  all-absorbing  flame 
Which,  kindled  by  another,  grows  the  same. 

Wrapt  in  one  blaxc  ; the  pure,  yet  funeral  pile. 

Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Bramim,  sit  and  smile. 

How  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone. 

Admiring  Nature's  universal  throne, 

Her  woods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  the  Intense 
Reply  of  hers  to  our  intelligence  1 
Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains  ? Arc  the  waves 
Without  a spirit  ? Are  the  dropping  caves 
Without  a feeling  in  their  silent  tears  ? 

No,  no  ; — they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  spheres. 

Dissolve  this  clog  and  clod  of  clay  before 

Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore. 

Strip  off  this  fond  and  false  identity  ! — 

Who  thinks  of  self,  when  gazing  on  the  sky  ? 

And  who,  though  gazing  lower,  ever  thought, 

In  the  young  moments  ere  the  heart  is  taught 
Time’s  lesson,  of  man’s  baseness  or  his  own  ? 

All  nature  is  hit  realm,  and  love  his  throne. 

XVII. 

! Neuha  arose,  and  Torquil : twilight's  hour 
! Came  sad  and  softly  to  their  rocky  bower,  • 

Which,  kindling  by  degrees  its  dewy  spars, 

Echoed  their  dim  light  to  the  mustering  stars. 

Slowly  the  pair,  partaking  nature’s  calm, 

; Sought  out  their  cottage,  built  beneath  the  palm  ; 

Now  smiling  and  now  silent,  as  the  scene ; 

Lovely  as  Love  — the  spirit ! — when  serene. 

I The  Ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  his  sweR, 

Than  breathe*  his  mimic  murmurer  in  the  shell,  * 

And  fancy  there  was  life,  and  yet  apply 
The  jagged  jaws  wide  open  to  the  ear.  ' 

In  the  M Excursion " of  Wordsworth  occurs  the  following 
exquisite  passage : — 

■ •*  I have  seen 

A curious  child,  applying  to  hU  car 
The  convolutions  of  a fmooth- lipp’d  shell. 

To  which,  in  silence  hush’d,  hit  very  soul 
Listen’d  Intcnsolv,  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brighten'd  with  joy ; for  murmuring  from  within 
Were  heard  sonorous  cadences  1 whereby, 

To  his  belief,  the  monitor  express’d 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 

Even  such  a shell  the  universe  Itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  faith  $ and  doth  Impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things  : 

Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-during  power  ; 

And  mitral  peace  subsisting  at  tbe  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.”] 
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A-s  far  divided  from  hb  parent  deep, 

The  sea-born  infant  cries,  and  will  not  sleep, 

Raisin*;  his  little  plaint  in  vain,  to  rave 
For  the  broad  bosom  of  his  nursing  wave : 

The  woods  droop’d  darkly,  as  inclined  to  rest. 

The  tropic  bird  wheel’d  rock  ward  to  his  nest. 

And  the  blue  sky  spread  round  them  like  a lake 
Of  peace,  where  Piety  her  thirst  might  slake. 

XVIII. 

But  through  the  palm  and  plantain,  hark,  a voice  ! 
Not  such  as  would  have  been  a lover’s  choice. 

In  such  an  hour,  to  break  the  air  so  still ; 

No  dying  night-breexe,  harping  o’er  the  hill. 

Striking  the  strings  of  nature,  rock  and  tree, 

Those  best  and  earliest  lyres  of  harmony. 

With  Echo  for  their  chorus ; nor  the  alarm 
Of  the  loud  war-whoop  to  dispel  the  charm ; 

Nor  the  soliloquy  of  the  hermit  owl. 

Exhaling  all  his  solitary  soul, 

The  dim  though  large-eyed  winged  anchorite, 

Who  peals  his  dreary  |«can  o’er  the  night ; 

But  a loud,  long,  and  naval  whistle,  shrill 
As  ever  started  through  a sea-bird’s  bill ; 

And  then  a pause,  and  then  a hoarse  “ Hillo ! 
Torquil ! my  boy  what  cheer  ? Ho  J brother,  ho ' ” 
“ Who  hails  ? ’*  cried  Torquil,  following  with  his  eye 
The  sound.  “ Here’s  one,”  was  ail  the  brief  reply. 

XIX. 

But  here  the  herald  of  the  self-same  mouth 
Came  breathing  o’er  the  aromatic  south. 

Not  like  a “ bed  of  violets  ” on  the  gale, 

But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o’er  grog  or  ale. 

Borne  from  a short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  had  blown 
Its  gentle  odours  over  either  rone. 

And,  puff’d  where’er  winds  rise  or  waters  roll. 

Had  wafted  smoke  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Pole, 
Opposed  its  vapour  as  the  lightning  flash'd. 

And  reek’d,  ’midst  mountain-billows, unabash'd. 

To  iEoius  a constant  sacrifice. 

Through  every  change  of  all  the  varying  skies. 

And  what  was  he  who  bore  it?  — I may  err, 

But  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher. 1 
Sublime  tobacco  ! which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  th£  tar’s  labour  or  the  Turkman’s  rest ; 
Which  on  the  Moslem’s  ottoman  divides 
His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides  ; 
Magnificent  in  Stamboul,  but  less  grand. 

Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand ; 
Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a pipe. 

When  tipp’d  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and  ripe ; 
Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 
More  daxzlingly  when  daring  in  full  dress : 

Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties  — Give  me  a cigar ! * 

XX. 

Through  the  approaching  darkness  of  the  wood 
A human  figure  broke  the  solitude, 


Fantastically,  It  may  be,  array'd, 

A seaman  in  a savage  masquerade ; 

Such  as  appears  to  rise  out  from  the  deep 
When  o’er  the  line  the  merry  vessels  sweep, 

And  the  rough  saturnalia  of  the  tar 

Flock  o'er  the  deck.  In  Neptune's  borrow’d  car  j > I 

And,  pleased,  the  god  of  ocean  sees  his  name 

Revive  once  more,  though  but  in  mimic  game 

Of  his  true  sons,  who  riot  in  the  breeze 

Undreamt  of  in  his  native  Cyclades. 

Still  the  old  god  delights,  from  out  the  ream. 

To  snatch  some  glimpses  of  his  ancient  reign. 

( >ur  sailor's  jacket,  though  in  ragged  trim. 

His  constant  pipe,  which  never  yet  burn’d  dim, 

HU  foremast  air,  and  somewhat  rolling  gait. 

Like  his  dear  vessel,  spoke  his  former  state ; 

But  then  a sort  of  kerchief  round  his  head, 

Not  over-tightly  bound,  nor  nicely  spread ; 

And,  'stead  of  trowsers  (ah  I too  early  torn  ! 

For  even  the  mildest  woods  will  have  their  thorn ), 

A curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
Now  served  for  inexpressibles  and  hat ; 

HU  naked  feet  and  neck,  and  sunburnt  face, 

Perchance  might  suit  alike  with  cither  race. 

HU  arms  were  all  his  own,  our  Europe's  growth. 

Which  two  worlds  bless  for  civilising  both ; 

The  musket  swung  behind  hU  shoulders  broad. 

And  somewhat  stoop’d  by  hU  marine  abode. 

But  brawny  as  the  boar’s ; and  hung  beneath. 

His  cutlass  droop’d,  unconscious  of  a sheath, 

Or  lost  or  worn  away ; hU  pistols  were 
Link’d  to  hU  belt,  a matrimonial  pair  — 

(Let  not  this  metaphor  appear  a scoff. 

Though  one  miss’d  fire,  the  other  would  go  off  ) ; 
These,  with  a bayonet,  not  so  free  from  rust 
As  when  the  arm- chest  held  its  brighter  trust. 
Completed  hU  accoutrements,  as  Night 
Survey’d  him  In  hU  garb  heteroclite. 

XXI. 

“What  cheer,  Ben  Bunting?"  cried  (when  in  ful* 
view 

i Our  new  acquaintance)  TorquiL  “ Aught  of  new  ? * 

“ Ey,  ey  ! *'  quoth  Ben,  “ not  new,  but  news  enow  ; 

A strange  sail  in  the  offing.’’ — “ Sail  I and  how  ? 
What ! could  you  make  her  out  ? It  cannot  be ; 

I 've  seen  no  rag  of  canvas  on  the  sea.  ” 

“ Belike,”  said  Ben,  “ you  might  not  from  the  bay. 
But  from  the  bluff- head,  where  I watch'd  to-day, 

I saw  her  in  the  doldrums ; for  the  wind 
Was  light  and  baffling.’’ — “ When  the  sun  declined 
Where  lay  she  ? had  she  anchor’d  ? ** — “ No,  but  still 
She  bore  down  on  us,  till  the  wind  grew  still.” 

! " Her  I lag  ? ” — “I  hud  no  glass : but  fore  and  aft. 
Egad  ! she  seem’d  a wicked-looking  craft.** 

“ Arm’d  ? ” — “I  expect  so ; — sent  on  the  look-out ; 
’TIs  time,  belike,  to  put  our  helm  about” 

“ About  ? — Whale 'er  may  have  us  now  in  chase. 
We’ll  make  no  running  fight,  for  that  were  base  ; 


' lfobbrs.  the  father  of  Locke's  and  other  philosophy,  was  mind  from  total  vacuity,  should  have  rone  out.*  *’— Bosvxxx. 
an  inveterate  smoker,  — even  to  pipes  beyond  cotnpuutioa  A*  an  item  In  the  history  of  manners,  it  may  be  observed,  thax 
* (*“  We  talked  of  chan**  of  manners  (1779'.  Dr.  Johnson  drinktng  toexa-ss  has  diminished  grvatlvln  the  memory 
observed,  that  our  drinking  less  than  our  ancestors  was  owing  those  who  can  remember  fortv  or  fifty  years  The  lane 
to  the  change  from  ale  to  wine  • I remember,*  said  he,  for  zwsotiy . however.  In* > revived  probably  from  themflft—y 
* when  all  the  deen*  people  in  Lichfield  got  drunk  even  habits  of  Kurope  during  the  * lynch  war*;  but.  instead  o' t*v 
night,  and  were  not  the  worse  thought  of.  Smoking  has  gone  sober  sedentary  P*PC-  the  ambulatory  cigar  is  now  cmwfty 
out.  To  be  sure.  It  ii  a shocking  thing,  blowing  smoke  out  of  , u*<’d-  — C.aoxza,  I*.#!  J 

our  mouths  into  other  people's  mouths,  eyes,  and  noses,  and  * This  rough  but  jovial  remnony.  used  in  crossing  the  11  o*. 
having  the  same  thing  done  to  us.  Yet  I cannot  account,  why  has  been  so  often  an>l  so  well  described,  that  It  need  not  bw 
a thing  which  requires  so  little  exertion,  and  yet  preserves  the  more  than  alluded  to. 
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We  will  die  at  our  quarters,  like  true  men. " 

I “Ey,  ey  ? for  that  ’tis  all  the  same  to  Ben." 

! - Does  Christian  know  this  ?’* — **  Ay  ; he  has  piped 
all  hands 

To  quarters.  They  are  furbishing  the  stands 
i Of  arms ; and  we  have  got  some  guns  to  bear, 
j And  scaled  them.  You  are  wanted.” — “ That's  but 
fair; 

And  if  it  were  not,  mine  is  not  the  soul 
To  leare  my  comrades  helpless  on  the  shoal. 

My  Neuha ! ah ! and  must  my  fate  pursue 
Sot  me  alone,  but  one  so  sweet  and  true  ? 

But  whatsoe  cr  betide,  ah,  Neuha ! now 
Unman  me  not ; the  hour  will  not  allow 
A tear ; I am  thine  whatever  intervenes  1 " 

I quoth  Ben,  “ that  will  do  for  the  marines.” 1 


3Tfj t lelaitB. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD. 


L 

Tm  fight  was  o'er;  the  flashing  through  the  gloom, 
Which  robes  the  cannon  as  he  wings  a tomb, 

I Had  ceased ; and  sulphury  vapours  upward  driven 
Hid  left  the  earth,  and  but  polluted  heaven  : 

The  rattling  roar  which  rung  in  every  volley 
Had  left  the  echoes  to  their  melancholy  ; 

\ So  more  they  shriek’d  their  honor,  boom  for  boom  ; 

The  strife  was  done,  the  vanquish'd  had  their  doom  ; 

I The  mutineers  were  crush’d,  dispersed,  or  ta’en, 

Or  lived  to  deem  the  happiest  were  the  slain. 

Tew,  few  escaped,  and  these  were  hunted  o’er 
The  isle  they  loved  beyond  their  native  shore. 

So  further  home  was  theirs,  It  seem’d,  on  earth, 

,!  Once  renegades  to  that  which  gave  them  birth  ; 

Track’d  like  wild  beasts  like  them  they  sought  the 
wild, 

As  to  a mother’s  bosom  flies  the  child  ; 

Bot  vainly  wolves  and  lions  seek  their  den, 

I And  still  more  vainly  men  escape  from  men. 

II. 

Beneath  a rock  whose  jutting  base  protrudes 
|'  Tar  over  ocean  in  his  fiercest  moods, 

When  scaling  his  enormous  crag  the  wave 
I*  hurl’d  down  headlong  like  the  foremost  brave. 

And  falls  back  on  the  foaming  crowd  behind, 

Which  fight  beneath  the  banners  of  the  wind, 

I But  now  at  rest,  a little  remnant  drew 
!'  Together,  bleeding,  thirsty,  faint,  and  few ; 

! But  still  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  still 
With  something  of  the  pride  of  funner  will, 
j I -Vs  men  not  all  unused  to  meditate, 

[I  And  strive  much  more  than  wonder  at  their  fate. 
Their  present  lot  was  what  they  had  foreseen, 

Aral  dared  as  what  was  likely  to  have  been ; 

| 1 * That  will  do  for  the  marines,  but  the  tailors  won’t 

it.”  is  an  old  saying  ; and  one  of  the  few  fragments  of 
t 'onner  jealousies  which  still  survive  (in  jest  only)  between 
i tbvse  gallant  services 

’•  Arcbidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  son  of  Agrtflaui,  when 


Yet  still  the  lingering  hope,  which  deem’d  their  lot 
Not  pardon’d,  but  unsought  for  or  forgot. 

Or  trusted  that,  if  sought,  their  distant  caves 
Might  still  be  miss'd  amidst  the  world  of  waves, 

Had  wean’d  their  thoughts  hi  part  from  what  they  saw 
I And  felt,  the  vengeance  of  their  country’s  law. 

Their  sea-green  isle,  their  guilt-won  paradise. 

No  more  could  shield  their  virtue  or  their  vice : 
Their  better  feelings,  if  such  were,  were  thrown 
Back  on  themselves,  — their  sins  remain'd  alone. 
Proscribed  even  in  their  second  country,  they 
Were  lost ; In  vain  the  world  before  them  lay ; 

All  outlets  seem'd  secured.  Their  new  allies 
Had  fought  and  bled  in  mutual  sacrifice  ; 

But  what  avail'd  the  club  and  spear,  and  arm 
Of  Hercules,  against  the  sulphury  charm, 

The  magic  of  the  thunder,  which  destroy’d 
The  warrior  ere  his  strength  could  be  employ’d  ? 
Dug,  like  a spreading  pestilence,  the  grave 
No  less  of  human  braver}’  than  the  brave  ! * 

Their  own  scant  numbers  acted  all  the  few 
Against  the  many  oft  will  dare  and  do : 

But  though  the  choice  seems  native  to  die  free, 

Even  Greece  can  boast  but  one  Thermopylae, 

Till  note,  when  she  has  forged  her  broken  chain 
Back  to  a sword,  and  dies  and  lives  again  1 

III. 

Beside  the  jutting  rock  the  few  appear'd. 

Like  the  last  remnant  of  the  red-deer's  herd ; 

Their  eyes  were  feverish,  and  their  aspect  worn, 

But  still  the  hunter’s  blood  was  on  their  horn, 

A little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the  height. 

And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might. 

Its  bounding  crystal  frolick’d  in  the  ray, 

I And  gush’d  from  cliff  to  crag  with  saltless  spray  ; 

Close  on  the  wild,  wide  ocean,  yet  as  pure 
j And  fresh  as  Innocence,  and  more  secure, 
j Its  silver  torrent  glitter’d  o’er  the  deep, 

• As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep, 

I While  far  below  the  vast  and  sullen  swell 
Of  ocean's  alpine  azure  rose  and  fell. 

To  this  young  spring  they  rush’d,  — all  feelings  first 
Absorb’d  in  passion’s  and  In -nature’s  thirst, — 

Drank  as  they  do  who  drink  their  last,  and  threw 
■ Their  arms  aside  to  revel  in  its  dew ; [stains 

i Cool’d  their  scorch'd  throats,  and  wash’d  the  gory 
; From  wounds  whose  only  bandage  might  be  chains ; 

{ Then,  when  their  drought  was  quench'd,  look’d  sadly 
round. 

As  wondering  how  so  many  still  were  found 
Alive  and  fetterless : — but  silent  all. 

Each  sought  his  fellow’s  eyes,  as  if  to  call 
On  him  for  language  which  his  lips  denied. 

As  though  their  voices  with  their  cause  had  died. 

IV. 

.Stern,  and  aloof  a Little  from  the  rest. 

Stood  Christian,  with  his  arms  across  his  chest. 

The  ruddy,  reckless,  dauntless  hue  once  spread 
Along  his  cheek  was  livid  now  as  lead ; 

His  light-brown  locks,  so  graceful  in  their  flow, 

Now  rose  like  startled  vipers  o’er  his  brow. 

I he  law  a machine  invented  for  the  casting  of  ttones  and  darts, 
exclaimed,  that  it  was  the  “ grave  of  valour.”  The  tame 
•tory  hat  been  told  of  tome  knight!  on  the  first  application  of 
| gunpowder  ; but  the  original  anecdote  i*  in  Plutarch. 
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Still  as  a statue,  with  his  lips  comprest 
To  stifle  even  the  breath  within  his  breast. 

Fast  by  the  rock  all  menacing,  but  mute. 

He  stood  ; and,  save  a slight  beat  of  his  foot. 

Which  deepen’d  now  and  then  the  sandy  dint 
Beneath  his  heel,  his  form  seem’d  turn’d  to  flint 
Some  paces  further  Torquil  lean’d  hi*  head 
Against  a bank,  and  spoke  not,  but  he  bled,  — 

Not  mortally  : — his  worst  wound  was  within  ; 

His  brow  was  pale,  his  blue  eyes  sunken  in, 

And  blood-drops,  sprinkled  o’er  his  yellow  hair, 
Show’d  that  his  faintness  came  not  from  despair, 

But  nature’s  ebb.  Beside  him  was  another, 

Rough  as  a bear,  but  willing  as  a brother, — 

Ben  Bunting,  who  essay'd  to  wash,  and  wipe. 

And  bind  his  wound — then  calmly  lit  his  pipe, 

A trophy  which  survived  a hundred  fights, 

A beacon  which  had  cheer'd  ten  thousand  nights. 
The  fourth  and  last  of  this  deserted  group 
Walk’d  up  and  down  — at  times  would  stand,  then  stoop 
To  pick  a pebble  up  — then  let  it  drop — 

Then  hurry  as  in  haste  — then  quickly  stop — 

Then  cast  his  eyes  on  his  companions — then 
Half  whistle  half  a tune,  and  pause  again  — 

And  then  his  former  movements  would  redouble. 
With  something  between  carelessness  and  trouble. 
This  is  a long  description,  but  applies 
To  scarce  five  minutes  pass’d  before  the  eyes ; 

But  yet » chat  minutes ! Moments  like  to  these 
Rend  men’s  lives  into  immortalities. 

V. 

At  length  Jack  Skysorapc,  a mercurial  man, 

Who  flutter’d  over  all  things  like  a fan, 

More  brave  than  firm,  and  more  disposed  to  dare 
And  die  at  once  than  wrestle  with  despair. 
Exclaim’d,  G — d damn  1" — those  syllables  intense, — 
Nucleus  of  England's  native  eloquence. 

As  the  Turk’s  **  Allah  ! **  or  the  Roman’s  more 
Pagan  “ Proh  Jupiter  t”  was  wont  of  yore 
To  give  their  first  impressions  such  a vent. 

By  way  of  echo  to  embarrassment 
Jack  was  embarrass’d,  — never  hero  more. 

And  as  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  he  swore : 

Nor  swore  in  vain ; the  long  congenial  sound 
Revived  Ben  Bunting  from  his  pipe  profound ; 

He  drew  it  from  his  mouth,  and  look'd  full  wise, 

But  merely  added  to  the  oath  his  eye* ; 

Thus  rendering  the  imperfect  phrase  complete, 

A peroration  1 need  not  repeat. 

VI. 

But  Christian,  of  a higher  order,  stood 
Like  an  extinct  volcano  in  his  mood  ; 

Silent,  and  sad,  and  savage,  — with  the  trace 
Of  passion  reeking  from  his  clouded  face  ; 

Till  lifting  up  again  his  sombre  eye. 

It  glanced  on  Torquil,  who  lean’d  faintly  by. 

“ And  is  it  thus  ?”  he  cried,  “ unhappy  l>oy  ! 

And  thee,  too,  thtt — my  madness  must  destroy  •” 
He  said,  and  strode  to  where  young  Torquil  stood. 
Yet  dabbled  with  his  lately  flowing  blood ; 

Seized  his  hand  wistfully,  but  did  not  press. 

And  shrunk  as  fearful  of  his  own  caress ; 

Inquired  into  his  state  ; and  when  be  heard 
The  wound  was  slighter  than  he  deem'd  or  fear'd, 

A moment’s  brightness  pass’d  along  his  brow. 

As  much  as  such  a moment  would  allow. 


M Yes,”  he  exclaim’d,  “ we  are  taken  in  the  toll. 

But  not  a coward  or  a common  spoil ; 

Dearly  they 've  bought  us  — dearly  still  may  buy, — 
And  I must  fall ; but  have  you  strength  to  fly  7 
'T  would  be  some  comfort  still,  could  you  survive ; 
Our  dwindled  band  is  now  too  few  to  strive. 

Oh  ! for  a sole  canoe  ! though  but  a shell. 

To  bear  you  hence  to  where  a hope  may  dwell ! 

For  me,  my  lot  is  what  I sought ; to  be. 

In  life  or  death,  the  fearless  and  the  free.  ” 


VII. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  around  the  promontory, 

Which  nodded  o’er  the  billows  high  and  hoary , 

A dark  speck  dotted  ocean : on  it  flew 
Like  to  the  shadow  of  a roused  sea-mew 
Onward  it  came  — and,  lo  I a second  follow’d  — 

Now  seen  — now  hid  — where  ocean’s  vale  was 
hollow’d ; 

1 And  near,  and  nearer,  till  their  dusky  crew 
Presented  well-known  aspects  to  the  view, 

I Till  on  the  surf  their  skimming  paddles  play. 

Buoyant  as  wings  and  flitting  through  the  spray ; — 
Now  perching  on  the  wave's  high  curl,  and  now 
I Dash'd  downward  in  the  thundering  foam  below, 

I Which  flings  it  broad  and  boiling  sheet  on  sheet, 
j And  slings  its  high  flakes,  shiver'd  into  sleet : 

! But  floating  still  through  surf  and  swell,  drew  nigh 
; The  barks,  like  small  birds  through  a lowering  sky. 

Their  art  seem’d  nature  — such  the  skill  to  sweep 
l The  wave  of  these  born  playmates  of  the  deep. 

VIII. 

And  who  the  first  that,  springing  on  the  strand, 
I.cap’d  like  a nereld  from  her  shell  to  land. 

With  dark  but  brilliant  skin,  and  dewy  eye 
Shining  with  love,  and  hope,  and  constancy  7 
Ncuha — the  fond,  the  faithful,  the  adored  — 

Her  heart  on  Torquil's  like  a torrent  pour’d : 

And  smiled,  and  wept,  and  near,  and  nearer  clasp’d, 
.Vs  if  to  be  assured ’t  was  Aim  she  grasp’d ; 

Shudder’d  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound,  and  then. 

To  find  it  trivial,  smiled  and  wept  again. 

She  was  a warrior’s  daughter,  and  could  bear 
Such  sights  and  feel,  and  mourn,  but  not  despair. 
Her  lover  lived, — nor  foes  nor  fears  could  blight 
That  full-blown  moment  in  its  all  delight : 

Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  joy  fill’d  the  sob 
That  rock’d  her  heart  till  almost  beard  to  throb ; 

And  paradise  was  breathing  in  the  sigh 
Of  nature’s  child  In  nature's  ecstasy. 

IX. 

The  sterner  spirits  who  beheld  that  meeting 
Were  not  unmoved:  who  arc,  when  hearts  are 

greeting  ? 

Even  Christian  gazed  upon  the  maid  and  boy 
With  tearless  eye,  but  yet  a gloomy  joy 
Mix’d  with  those  bitter  thoughts  the  soul  arrays 
In  hopeless  visions  of  our  better  days. 

When  all  '$  gone  — to  the  rainbow’s  Latent  ray. 

“ And  but  for  me  3”  he  «aid,  and  turn'd  away ; 

Then  gazed  upon  the  pair,  as  in  bis  den 
A lion  looks  upon  his  cubs  again  ; 

And  then  relapsed  into  his  sullen  guise, 

. As  heedless  of  his  further  destinies. 
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■ Bat  brief  their  time  for  good  or  evil  thought  j 
The  billows  round  the  promontory  brought 
The  pUsh  of  hostile  oars.  — Alas  ! who  made 
j That  sound  a dread  ? All  around  them  seem’d  array'd 
Against  them,  save  the  bride  of  Toobonai : 

1 She,  as  she  caught  the  first  glimpse  o'er  the  bay 
Of  the  arm’d  boats,  which  hurried  to  complete 
The  remnant’s  ruin  with  their  flying  feet. 

Beckon’d  the  natives  round  her  to  their  prows. 
Embark’d  their  guests  and  launch’d  their  light  canoes ; 
In  one  placed  Christian  and  his  comrades  twain  ; 

Bat  jhe  and  Torquil  must  not  part  again. 

She  fix’d  him  in  her  own.  — Away  ! away  1 
They  clear  the  breakers,  dart  along  the  bay, 

And  towards  a group  of  i3lcts,  such  as  bear 
The  sea-bird  s nest  and  seal’s  surf-hollow’d  lair. 

They  skim  the  blue  tops  of  the  billows ; fast 
They  flew,  and  fast  their  fierce  pursuers  chased. 

They  gain  upon  them  — now  they  lose  again,  — 

Again  make  way  and  menace  o’er  the  main ; 

And  now  the  two  canoes  in  chase  divide. 

And  follow  different  courses  o’er  the  tide, 
l To  laffle  the  pursuit.  — Away  J away  ! 

.As  life  Is  on  each  paddle's  flight  to-day, 

And  more  than  life  or  lives  to  Keuha : Love 
Freights  the  frail  bark  and  urges  to  the  cove  — 

And  now  the  refuge  and  the  foe  are  nigh  — 

Yet,  yet  a moment ! — Fly,  thou  light  ark,  fly  ! 


arfje  lelanB. 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH. 


*HiTt  as  a white  sail  on  a dusky  sea, 

^htn  half  the  horizon  ’•  clouded  and  half  free, 
Fluttering  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky, 

I*  dope's  last  gleam  in  man’s  extremity. 

Her  anchor  parts ! but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attracts  our  eye  amidst  the  rudest  gale  : 

Tbetigh  every  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more. 
The  heart  still  follows  from  the  loneliest  shore. 


Xut  distant  from  the  isle  of  Toobonai, 

I A black  rock  rears  its  bosom  o’er  the  spray, 

, haunt  of  birds,  a desert  to  mankind, 

^aere  the  rough  seal  reposes  from  the  wind, 

, *Ynd  sleeps  unwieldy  in  his  cavern  dun, 
i Or  rambols  with  huge  frolic  in  the  sun  : 

* shrilly  to  the  passing  oar  is  heard 
The  startled  echo  of  the  ocean  bird, 

'Yho  rears  on  its  bare  breast  her  callow  brood. 
The  feather'd  fi-here  of  the  solitude, 
i A narrow  segment  of  the  yellow  sand 
On  one  side  forms  the  outline  of  a strand  ; 

Here  the  young  turtle,  crawling  from  his  shell, 
v*teals  to  the  deep  wherein  his  parents  dwell ; 

I Chipp’d  by  the  beam,  a nursling  of  the  day, 

. But  hatch'd  for  ocean  by  the  fostering  ray  ; 


The  rest  was  one  bleak  precipice,  as  e’er 
Gave  mariners  a shelter  and  despair ; 

A spot  to  make  the  saved  regret  the  deck 
Which  late  went  down,  and  envy  the  lost  wreck. 
Such  was  the  stem  asylum  Neuha  chose 
To  shield  her  lover  from  his  following  foes  ; 

But  all  its  secret  was  not  told  ; she  knew 
In  this  a treasure  hidden  from  the  view. 


Ere  the  canoes  divided,  near  the  spot. 

The  men  that  mann’d  what  held  her  Torquil'*  lot. 
By  her  command  removed,  to  strengthen  more 
The  skiff  which  wafted  Christian  from  the  shore. 
This  he  would  have  opposed  ; but  with  a smile 
She  pointed  calmly  to  the  craggy  isle, 

And  bade  him  “ speed  and  prosper. " She  would  take 
The  rest  upon  herself  for  Torquil’s  sake. 

They  parted  with  this  added  aid  ; afar 
The  proa  darted  like  a shootlug  star, 

And  gain’d  on  the  pursuers,  who  now  steer  d 
Right  on  the  rock  which  she  and  Torquil  near'd. 
They  pull’d  ; her  arm,  though  delicate,  was  free 
And  firm  as  ever  grappled  with  the  sea. 

And  yielded  scarce  to  Torquii’s  manlier  strength. 
The  prow  now  almost  lay  w ithin  Its  length 
Of  the  crag’s  steep,  inexorable  face, 

With  nought  but  soundless  waters  for  its  base  ; 
Within  a hundred  boats’  length  was  the  foe, 

And  now  what  refuge  but  their  frail  canoe  ? 

This  Torquil  ask’d  with  half  upbraiding  eye. 

Which  said — “ Has  Neuha  brought  me  here  to  <lic  ? 
Is  this  a place  of  safety,  or  a grave. 

And  yon  huge  rock  the  tombstone  of  the  wave  ? ” 


They  rested  on  their  paddles,  and  uprose 
Xeuha,  and  pointing  to  the  approaching  foes. 

Cried,  “ Torquil,  follow  me,  and  fearless  follow  !’’ 
Then  plunged  at  once  into  the  ocean's  hollow. 

There  was  no  time  to  pause  — the  foes  were  near  — 
Chains  in  his  eye,  and  menace  in  his  ear ; 

With  vigour  they  pull’d  on,  and  as  they  came, 

Hail’d  him  to  yield,  and  by  his  forfeit  name. 
Headlong  he  leapt  — to  him  the  swimmer’s  skill 
Was  native,  and  now  all  his  hope  from  111 : 

But  how,  or  where  ? He  dived,  and  rose  110  mere ; 
The  boat’s  crew  look'd  amazed  o’er  sea  and  shore. 
There  was  no  landing  on  that  precipice. 

Steep,  harsh,  and  slippery  as  a berg  of  ice. 

They  watch’d  awhile  to  see  him  float  again, 

But  not  a trace  rebubbled  from  the  main  : 

The  wave  roll’d  on,  no  ripple  on  its  face. 

Since  their  first  plunge  recall’d  a single  trace  ; 

The  little  whirl  which  eddied,  and  slight  foam, 

That  whiten’d  o’er  what  seem'd  their  latest  home. 
White  as  a sepulchre  above  the  pair 
Who  left  no  marble  (mournful  as  an  heir) 

The  quiet  proa  wavering  o'er  the  tide 
Was  all  that  told  of  Torquil  and  his  bride  ; 

And  but  for  this  alone  the  whole  might  seem 
The  vanish’d  phantom  of  a seaman's  dream. 

They  paused  and  search’d  in  vain,  then  pull’d  away , 
Even  superstition  now  forbade  their  stay. 

Some  said  he  had  not  plunged  into  the  wave. 

But  vanish'd  like  a corpse-light  from  a grave ; 

Others,  that  something  supernatural 
Glared  In  his  figure,  more  than  mortal  tall ; 
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While  all  agreed  that  In  his  cheek  and  eye 
There  was  a dead  hue  of  eternity. 

Still  as  their  oars  receded  from  the  crag, 

Round  every  weed  a moment  would  they  lag, 
Expectant  of  some  token  of  their  prey ; 

But  no  — he  had  melted  from  them  like  the  spray. 

V. 

And  where  was  he,  the  pilgrim  of  the  deep. 

Following  the  ncreid  ? Had  they  ceased  to  weep 
For  ever  ? or,  received  in  coral  caves, 

Wrung  life  and  pity  from  the  softening  waves  ? 

Did  they  with  ocean's  hidden  sovereigns  dwell. 

And  sound  with  mermen  the  fantastic  shell  ? 

Did  Neuha  with  the  mermaids  comb  her  hair 
Flowing  o'er  ocean  as  it  stream'd  in  air  ? 

Or  had  they  perish’d,  and  in  silence  slept 
Beneath  the  gulf  wherein  they  boldly  leapt  ? 

VL 

Young  Neuha  plunged  into  the  deep,  and  he 
Follow’d : her  track  beneath  her  native  sea 
Was  as  a native’s  of  the  element, 

So  smoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly  she  went. 

Leaving  a streak  of  light  behind  her  heel. 

Which  struck  and  flash'd  like  an  amphibious  steel. 
Closely,  and  scarcely  less  expert  to  trice 
The  depths  where  divers  hold  the  pearl  in  chase, 
Torquil,  the  nursling  of  the  northern  seas, 

Pursued  her  liquid  steps  with  heart  and  ease. 

Deep  — deeper  for  an  instant  Neuha  led 
The  way  — then  upward  soar’d  — and  as  she  spread 
Her  arms,  and  flung  the  foam  from  off  her  locks, 
Laugh'd,  and  the  sound  was  answer'd  by  the  rocks. 
They  had  gain’d  a central  realm  of  earth  again, 

But  look’d  for  tree,  and  fleld,  and  sky,  in  vain. 

1 Or  this  cave  (which  is  no  Action)  the  original  will  be 
found  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  “ Mariner’s  Account  of  the 
Tonga  Islands.”  I have  taken  the  poetical  liberty  to  trans. 
plant  it  to  Toobonal,  the  last  island  where  any  distinct  ac- 
count is  left  of  Christian  and  his  comrades.  — [The  following 
is  the  account  given  by  Mariner : — 

**  On  this  island  there  is  a peculiar  cavern  situated  on  the 
western  coast,  the  entrance  to  which  is  at  least  a fathom  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  sea  at  low  water  ; and  was  first  dis- 
covered by  a young  chief,  whilst  diving  after  a turtle.  The 
nature  of  this  cavern  will  be  better  understood  if  we  imagine 
a hollow  rock  rising  sixty  feet  or  more  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  into  the  cavity  of  which  there  is  no  known  entrance 
but  one,  and  that  is  in  the  side  of  the  rock,  as  low  down  as 
six  feet  under  the  water.  Into  which  It  flows ; and,  conse- 
quently, the  base  of  the  cavern  may  be  said  to  be  the  sea 
itself,  Finow,  and  his  friends,  being  on  this  part  of  the  is- 
land, proposed  one  afternoon,  on  a sudden  thought,  to  go  Into 
this  cavern  and  drink  cava.  Mr.  Mariner  was  nut  with  them 
at  the  time  this  proposal  was  ni.ide  . but  happening  to  come 
down  a little  while  after  to  the  shore,  and  seeing  some  of  the 
young  chiefs  diving  into  the  water  one  after  another,  and  not 
rise  again,  he  was  a little  surprised,  and  inquired  of  the  last, 
who  was  just  preparing  to  take  the  same  step,  what  they  were 
about ! “ Follow  me,"  said  he,  **  and  I will  take  you  where 
you  have  never  been  before  ; and  where  Finow,  and  his  chiefs 
and  matabooles,  are  now  assembled. ” Mr.  Mariner,  without 
any  further  hesitation,  prepared  himself  to  follow  his  com- 
panion, who  dived  Into  the  water,  and  he  after  him,  and, 
guided  by  the  light  reflected  from  his  heels,  entered  the  open- 
ing in  the  rock,  and  rose  into  the  cavern.  He  waa  no  sooner 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  than,  sure  enough  1 he  heard 
the  voices  of  the  king  and  his  friends  ; being  directed  by  his 
guide,  he  climbed  upon  a jutting  portion  of  rock  and  sat 
down.  The  light  was  sufficient,  after  remaining  about  five 
minutes,  to  show  objects  with  some  little  distinctness  ; and 
he  could  discover  Finow  and  the  rest  of  the  company  seated, 
like  himself,  round  the  cavern.  Nevertheless,  as  it  was  de- 
sirable to  have  a stronger  illumination,  Mr.  Mariner  dived 
out  again,  and  procuring  his  pistol,  primed  it  well,  tied  plenty 
of  gnatoo  tight  round  It.  and  wramw-d  the  whole  up  In  a plan- 
tain-leaf ; he  directed  an  attendant  to  bring  a torch  in  the 
same  way.  Thus  prepared,  he  re-entered  the  cavern,  un- 


Around  she  pointed  to  a spacious  cave. 

Whose  only  portal  was  the  keyless  wave,1 
(A  hollow  archway  by  the  sun  unseen, 

Save  through  the  billows’  glassy  veil  of  green. 

In  some  transparent  ocean  holiday, 

When  all  the  finny  people  arc  at  play,) 

Wiped  with  her  hair  the  brine  from  Torquil’s  eyes, 
And  clapp'd  her  bands  with  joy  at  his  surprise  ; 
Led  him  to  where  the  rock  appear’d  to  jut. 

And  form  a something  like  a Triton’s  hut ; 

For  all  was  darkness  for  a space,  till  day 
Through  clefts  above  let  in  a sober’d  ray ; 

As  in  some  old  cathedral’s  glimmering  aisle 
| The  dusty  monuments  from  light  recoil. 

Thus  sadly  in  their  refuge  submarine 
| The  vault  drew  half  her  shadow  from  the  scene. 


Forth  from  her  bosom  the  young  savage  drew 
A pine  torch,  strongly  girded  with  gnatoo ; 

A plantain  leaf  o'er  all,  the  more  to  keep 
Its  latent  sparkle  from  the  sapping  deep. 

This  mantle  kept  it  dry ; then  from  a nook 
Of  the  same  plantain  leaf  a flint  she  took, 

A few  shrunk  wither’d  twigs,  and  from  the  blade 
Of  Torquil’s  knife  struck  tire,  and  thus  array'd 
The  grot  with  torchlight.  Wide  it  was  and  high. 

And  show’d  a self-bom  Gothic  canopy  ; 

The  arch  uprear’d  by  nature’s  architect. 

The  architrave  some  earthquake  might  erect ; 

The  buttress  from  some  mountain's  bosom  hurl’d. 

When  the  Poles  crash'd,  and  water  was  the  world  ; | 

I Or  harden’d  from  9ome  earth-absorbing  fire, 

| While  yet  the  globe  reek’d  from  its  funeral  pyre  ; 1 1 

The  fretted  pinnacle,  the  aisle,  the  nave.- 
Were  there,  all  scoop’d  by  Darkness  from  her  cave. 

wrapped  the  gnatoo,  a great  portion  of  which  was  perfectly  J ^ 
dry,  nred  it  by  the  flash  of  the  ponder,  and  lighted  the  torch. 

The  place  was  now  illuminated  tolerably  well,  for  the  first  i 1 
time,  perhaps,  since  its  existence.  It  a|ipearcd  (by  guess}  tc 
he  about  forty  feet  wide  in  the  main  part,  but  which  branched  j 
off,  on  one  side,  in  two  narrower  portions.  The  medium 
height  seemed  also  about  forty  feet.  The  roof  was  bung  with  | 
stalactites  in  a very  curious  way,  resembling,  upon  a cursory  ; 
view,  the  Gothic  arches  and  ornaments  of  an  old  church.  > | 
After  haring  examined  the  place,  they  drank  cava,  and  passed  • i 
away  the  time  In  conversation  upon  different  subjects."  The  | 
account  proceeds  to  state  that  the  mode  in  which  the  rarer n j 
was  discovered,  and  the  interesting  use  made  of  the  retreat 
by  the  young  chief  who  found  it  out,  were  related  by  one  of  l ' 
the  matabooles  present.  According  to  his  statement,  the 
eutire  family  of  a certain  chief  had  been  in  former  tiroes  coo-  i 
detnned  to  death  in  consequence  of  his  coospiring  against  a | 
tyrannical  governor  of  the  island.  One  of  the  devoted  family 
was  a beautiful  daughter,  to  whom  the  young  chief  who  had 
accidentally  discovered  the  rave  hail  long  been  ardently  at- 
tached. On  learning  her  danger,  he  bethought  himself  of 
this  retreat,  to  which  he  easily  persuaded  her  to  accompany 
him,  and  she  remained  concealed  within  it,  occasionally  en- 
joying the  society  of  her  lover,  until  he  was  enabled  to  carry 
her  off  to  the  Fiji  islands,  where  they  remained  until  the 
death  of  the  governor  enabled  them  to  return.  The  otily 
part  of  this  romantic  tale  which  seemed  very  improbable  was 
the  length  of  time  which  the  girl  was  said  to  have  remained 
in  the  cavern,  two  or  three  months.  To  ascertain  whether 
this  was  possible,  Mr.  Mariner  examined  every  part  of  it.  but 
without  discovering  any  opening.  If  the  story  be  true,  in  all  ' 
likelihood  the  duration  of  her  stay  in  the  cavern  was  not  ■ 
much  more  than  oue  fourth  of  the  time  mentioned  ; as  the  I 
space  would  not  contain  a quantity  of  air  sufficient  for  the 
respiration  of  an  individual  for  a longer  period.] 

* This  may  reem  too  minute  for  the  general  outline*  ;in.  i ' 
Mariner’s  Account)  from  which  it  is  taken.  But  few  men 
have  travelled  without  seeing  something  of  the  kind — on 
that  is.  Without  adverting  to  Ellora.  in  Mungo  Park's  la*; 
journal,  he  mentions  having  met  with  a rock  or  mountain  i 
»o  exactly  resembling  a Gothic  cathedral,  that  ooly  minute  I 
inspection  could  convince  him  that  it  was  a work  of  naturw. 
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II  Then,  with  a little  tinge  of  phantasy,  And  their  companion,  glorious  by  her  side, 

' fantastic  faces  mop'd  and  mow’d  on  high.  Proud  and  exulting  in  his  mermaid  bride  ; 

And  then  a mitre  or  a shrine  would  fix  And  bow,  when  undeceived,  the  pair  they  bore 

1 1 The  eye  upon  its  seeming  crucifix.  With  sounding  conchs  and  joyous  shouts  to  shore  ; 

Thus  Nature  play’d  with  the  stalactites.  How  they  had  gladly  lived  and  calmly  died, 

And  built  herself  a chapel  of  the  seas.  And  why  not  also  Torquil  and  his  bride  ? 

Not  mine  to  tell  the  rapturous  caress 
Which  follow’d  wildly  in  that  wild  recess 

, . „ , . . . _ * ..  . . This  tale ; enough  that  all  within  that  cave 

, And  Neuha  took  her  Torquil  by  the  hand,  ...  . ..  . . . . . .. 

I . . . . i*  v.  vi  n ^ u a Was  love»  though  buried  strong  as  in  the  grave 

And  waved  along  the  vault  her  kindled  brand,  ? ♦», 

........  , , , , , " here  Abelaru,  through  twenty  years  of  death, 

W him  iuto  each  and  show  d when  EloTsa's  form  ™ lower’d  incath 

■ . P ,°  n i,'  ^ 3 <K  ’ , Their  nuptial  vault,  his  arms  outstretch'd,  and  press’d 

a 1 The  kindling  ashes  to  his  kindled  breast.® 

Before,  to  soothe  the  lover  s lot  she  shared : rpv,„  . , ..  . , , « , 

— * - . The  waves  without  sang  round  their  couch,  their  roar 

The  mat  for  rest:  for  dress  the  fresh  gnatoo,  ... . 

, . j . m * * t a at.  . As  much  unheeded  as  if  life  were  ocr : 

And  «andal  oil  to  fence  against  the  dew  ; i 

r/.,  .7?  " ithin,  their  hearts  made  all  their  harmony. 

For  food  the  cocoa-nut,  the  yam,  the  bread  T , _ . . . . 

.u  e , ’ , , Loves  broken  murmur  and  more  broken  sigh. 

Bora  of  the  fruit ; for  board  the  plantain  spread  ^ 

With  its  broad  leaf,  or  turtle-shell  which  bore  * X. 

A banquet  in  the  flesh  it  cover’d  o’er;  And  they,  the  cause  and  sharers  of  the  shock 

The  gourd  with  water  recent  from  the  rill,  Which  left  them  exiles  of  the  hollow  rock, 

The  ripe  banana  from  the  mellow  hill ; Where  were  they  ? O’er  the  sea  for  life  they  plied, 

A pine-torch  pile  to  keep  undying  light.  To  seek  from  Heaven  the  shelter  men  denied. 

And  she  herself,  as  beautiful  as  night,  Another  course  had  been  their  choice  — but  where  ? 

I To  fling  her  shadowy  spirit  o’er  the  scene.  The  wave  which  bore  them  still  their  foes  would  bear, 

And  make  their  subterranean  world  serene.  Who,  disappointed  of  their  former  chase, 

She  hid  foreseen,  since  first  the  stranger’s  sail  In  search  of  Christian  now  renew’d  their  race. 

Drew  to  their  isle,  that  force  or  flight  might  fail,  Eager  with  anger,  their  strong  arms  made  way, 

And  form'd  a refuge  of  the  rocky  den  Like  vultures  baffled  of  their  previous  prey. 

For  Torquil's  safety  from  his  countrymen.  They  gain'd  upon  them,  all  whose  safety  lay 

Each  dawn  had  wafted  there  her  light  canoe,  In  some  bleak  crag  or  deeply-hidden  bay  : 

Ud<n  with  all  the  golden  fruits  that  grew ; No  further  chance  or  choice  remain'd  ; and  right 

Each  eve  had  seen  her  gliding  through  the  hour  For  the  first  further  rock  which  met  their  sight 

"ith  all  could  cheer  or  deck  their  sparry  bower ; They  steer’d,  to  take  their  latest  view  of  land, 

And  now  she  spread  her  little  store  with  smiles,  And  yield  as  victims,  or  die  sword  in  hand ; 

The  happiest  daughter  of  the  loving  isles.  Dismiss’d  the  natives  and  their  shallop,  who 

Would  still  have  battled  for  that  scanty  crew ; 

But  Christian  bade  them  seek  their  shore  again, 

o,.  - v . ...  ' ' , , , , Nor  add  a sacrifice  which  were  in  vain ; 

>ne.  as  he  gazed  with  grateful  wonder,  press  d _ , , . , 

.....  TT,  . . . . , . ’ F 4 For  what  were  simple  bow  and  savage  spear 

Her  shelter  d love  to  her  Impassion  d breast  ; . . . .. _ , 

ln  j ...  . . T , , * Against  the  arms  which  must  be  wielded  here?  . 

And  suited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 

An  olden  tale  of  love,  — for  love  is  old,  XL 

Old  as  eternity,  but  not  outworn  They  landed  on  a wild  but  narrow  scene, 

*ith  each  new  being  born  or  to  be  bom : 1 Where  few  but  Nature’s  footsteps  yet  had  been  ; 

Haw  a young  chief,  a thousand  moons  ago,  Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye, 

Irving  for  turtle  in  the  depths  below,  Stem  and  sustain’d,  of  man’s  extremity, 

Had  risen,  in  tracking  fast  his  ocean  prey.  When  hope  Is  gone,  nor  glory’s  self  remains 

Into  the  cave  which  round  and  o’er  them  lay ; To  cheer  resistance  against  death  or  chains,  — 

Haw  in  some  desperate  feud  of  after-time  They  stood,  the  three,  as  the  three  hundred  stood 

H«  shelter'd  there  a daughter  of  the  clime.  Who  dyed  Thermopylc  with  holy  blood. 

A foe  beloved,  and  offspring  of  a foe,  But,  ah  ! how  different  1 ’t  Is  the  cause  makes  all, 

-iT«d  by  his  tribe  but  for  a captive’s  woe  ; Degrades  or  hallows  courage  In  its  fall. 

How,  when  the  storm  of  war  was  still'd,  he  led  O’er  them  no  fame,  eternal  and  intense, 

Hh  island  clan  to  where  the  waters  spread  Blazed  through  the  clouds  of  death  and  beckon’d  hence ; 

Their  deep-green  shadow  o’er  the  rocky  door,  No  grateful  country,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

Then  dived — it  seem’d  as  if  to  rise  no  more  : Began  the  praises  of  a thousand  years  ; 

His  wondering  mates,  amazed  within  their  bark.  No  nation's  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  bent, 

| Or  deem’d  him  mad,  or  prey  to  the  blue  shark  ; No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument ; 

Rcw’d  round  in  sorrow  the  sea-girded  rock,  However  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  spilt. 

Then  paused  uj>on  their  paddles  from  the  shock  ; Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilt. 

""hen,  fresh  and  springing  from  the  deep,  they  saw  And  this  they  knew  and  felt,  at  least  the  one, 

A goddess  rise  — so  deem'd  they  in  their  awe ; The  leader  of  the  band  he  had  undone  ; 

1 The  reader  will  recollect  the  epigram  of  the  Greek  an.  * The  tradition  U attached  to  the  story  of  Elolsa,  that 
Oology,  or  its  translation  Into  most  of  the  modern  lan-  when  her  body  was  lowered  Into  the  graTc  of  Abelard  (who 
wages ; — had  been  buried  twenty  years] , be  opened  bis  arms  to  receive 

**  Whoe’er  thou  art.  thy  master  see—  her- 

He  was,  or  la,  or  is  to  be.** 


Sh*.  I % he  gazed  with  grateful  wonder,  press'd 
Her  ihelter'd  love  to  her  impassion’d  breast  ; 

And  suited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 
An  olden  tale  of  love,  — for  love  is  old , 

Old  as  eternity,  but  not  outworn 
*ith  each  new  being  born  or  to  be  bom : 1 
How  a young  chief,  a thousand  moons  ago, 
hiving  for  turtle  in  the  depths  below, 
j!  Had  risen.  In  tracking  fast  his  ocean  prey, 

Into  the  cave  which  round  and  o’er  them  lay ; 

How  in  some  desperate  feud  of  after-time 
Ht  ihelter’d  there  a daughter  of  the  clime, 

A foe  beloved,  and  offspring  of  a foe, 

Saved  by  his  tribe  but  for  a captive’s  woe  ; 

How,  when  the  storm  of  war  was  still'd,  he  led 
His  island  clan  to  where  the  waters  spread 
Their  deep-green  shadow  o’er  the  rocky  door, 

Then  dived — it  seem’d  as  if  to  rise  no  more  : 

Hii  wondering  mates,  amazed  within  their  bark, 
hr  deem'd  him  mad,  or  prey  to  the  blue  shark  ; 

nRcw'd  round  in  sorrow  the  sea-girded  rock, 

Then  paused  ui>on  their  paddles  from  the  shock  ; 
""hen,  fresh  and  springing  from  the  deep,  they  saw 
A goddess  rise  — so  deem'd  they  in  their  awe ; 
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Who,  bom  perchance  for  better  things,  had  set 
His  life  upon  a cast  which  linger’d  yet : 

But  now  the  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 
The  chances  were  in  favour  of  his  fall : 

And  such  a fall  i But  still  he  faced  the  shock. 

Obdurate  a9  a portion  of  the  rock 

Whereon  he  stood,  and  fix’d  his  level] ’d  gun, 

Dark  as  a sullen  cloud  before  the  sun. 

XIX 

The  boat  drew  nigh,  well  arm'd,  and  firm  the  crew 
To  act  whatever  duty  bade  them  do ; 

Careless  of  danger,  as  the  onward  wind 
Is  of  the  leaves  it  strews,  nor  looks  behind. 

And  yet  perhaps  they  rather  wish’d  to  go 
Against  a nation's  than  a native  foe. 

And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self-will, 

Briton  no  more,  had  once  been  Britain's  still. 

They  hail’d  him  to  surrender — no  reply  ; 

Their  arms  were  poised,  and  glitter’d  in  the  sky. 
They  hail’d  again — no  answer;  yet  once  more 
They  offer'd  quarter  louder  than  before. 

The  echoes  only,  from  the  rock’s  rebound, 

Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  dying  sound. 

Then  flash’d  the  flint,  and  blazed  the  volleying  flame, 
And  the  smoke  rose  between  them  and  their  aim, 
While  the  rock  rattled  with  the  bullets’  knell. 

Which  peal'd  in  vain,  and  flatten'd  as  they  fell ; 

Then  flew  the  only  answer  to  be  given 

By  those  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  earth  or  heaven. 

After  the  first  fierce  peal,  as  they  pull’d  nighcr, 

They  heard  the  voice  of  Christian  shout,  “ Now,  fire  l " 
And  ere  the  word  upon  the  echo  died. 

Two  fell ; the  rest  assail'd  the  rock’s  rough  side. 
And,  furious  at  the  madness  of  their  foes, 

Disdain’d  all  further  efforts,  save  to  close. 

But  steep  the  crag,  and  all  without  a path, 

Each  step  opposed  a bastion  to  their  wrath. 

While,  placed  midst  clefts  the  least  accessible. 

Which  Christian’s  eye  was  train’d  to  mark  full  well. 
The  three  maintain’d  a strife  which  must  not  yield. 
In  spots  where  eagles  might  have  chosen  to  build. 
Their  every'  shot  told ; while  the  assailant  fell. 
Dash’d  on  the  shingles  like  the  limpet  shell ; 

But  still  enough  survived,  and  mounted  still. 
Scattering  their  numbers  here  and  there,  until 
Surrounded  and  commanded,  though  not  nigh 
Enough  for  seizure,  near  enough  to  die, 

The  desperate  trio  held  aloof  their  fate 

Hut  by  a thread,  like  sharks  who  have  gorged  the  bait ; 

Yet  to  the  very  last  they  battled  well, 

And  not  a groan  Inform'd  their  foes  who  fell. 
Christian  died  last  — twice  wounded ; and  once  more 
Mercy  was  offer’d  when  they  saw  his  gore ; 

Too  late  for  life,  but  not  too  late  to  die, 

With,  though  a hostile  hand,  to  close  his  eye. 

A limb  was  broken,  and  he  droop'd  along 
The  crag,  as  doth  a falcon  reft  of  young. 

The  sound  revived  him,  or  appear'd  to  wake 
Some  passion  which  a weakly  gesture  spake : 

He  beckon'd  to  the  foremost,  who  drew  nigh. 

But,  as  they  near’d,  he  rear'd  his  weapon  high  — 

1 In  Thlbault's  account  of  Frederic  the  Second  of  Prussia, 
there  is  a singular  relation  of  a young  Frenchman,  who  with 
his  mistress  appeared  to  be  of  some  rank,  lie  enlisted  and 
deserted  at  Schweldrdt* ; and  after  a desperate  resistance 
was  retaken,  having  killed  an  officer,  who  attempted  to  seise 
him  after  he  was  wounded,  by  the  discharge  of  his  musket 
loaded  with  a button  of  his  uniform.  Some  circumstances  on 
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HU  last  ball  had  been  aim’d,  but  from  his  breast 
He  tore  the  topmost  button  from  his  vest, 1 
Down  the  tube  dash'd  it,  levell’d,  fired,  and  smiled 
As  hU  foe  fell ; then,  like  a serpent,  coil’d 
His  wounded,  weary  form,  to  where  the  steep 
Look'd  desperate  as  himself  along  the  deep ; 

Cast  one  glance  back,  and  clench’d  his  hand,  and 
shook 

HU  last  rage  ’gainst  the  earth  which  he  forsook ; 

Then  plunged : the  rock  below  received  like  glass 
HU  body  crush’d  into  one  gory  mass, 

With  scarce  a shred  to  tell  of  human  form, 

Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  the  worm ; 

A fair-hair'd  scalp,  besmear’d  with  blood  and  weeds. 
Yet  reek'd,  the  remnant  of  himself  and  deeds ; 

Some  splinters  of  hU  weapons  (to  the  last, 

As  long  as  hand  could  hold,  he  held  them  fast) 

Yet  glitter’d,  but  at  dUtance — hurl'd  away 
To  rust  beneath  the  dew  and  dashing  spray. 

The  rest  was  nothing — save  a life  mis-spent. 

And  soul — but  who  shall  answer  where  it  went  ? 

’TU  ours  to  bear,  not  judge  the  dead  ; and  they 
Who  doom  to  hell,  themselves  are  on  the  way, 

Unless  these  bullies  of  eternal  pains 

Are  pardon'd  their  bad  hearts  for  their  worse  brains. 

XI IL 

The  deed  was  over ! All  were  gone  or  ta’en. 

The  fugitive,  the  captive,  or  the  slain. 

Chain’d  on  the  deck,  where  once,  a gallant  crew. 

They  stood  with  honour,  were  the  wretched  few 
Survivors  of  the  skirmUh  on  the  Ule ; 

But  the  last  rock  left  no  surviving  spoiL 
Cold  lay  they  where  they  fell,  and  weltering. 

While  o’er  them  flapp’d  the  sear  birds’  dewy  wing. 

Now  wheeling  nearer  from  the  neighbouring  surge. 
And  screaming  high  their  harsh  and  hungry-  dirge : 
But  calm  and  careless  heaved  the  wave  below, 

Eternal  with  unsympathetic  flow ; 

Far  o'er  its  face  the  dolphins  sported  on. 

And  sprung  the  flying  fish  against  the  sun. 

Till  Its  dried  wing  relapsed  from  Its  brief  height. 

To  gather  moUture  for  another  flight. 

XIV. 

’T  was  morn ; and  Neuba,  who  by  dawn  of  day 
Swam  smoothly  forth  to  catch  the  rising  ray. 

And  watch  if  aught  approach’d  the  amphibious  lair 
Where  lay  her  lover,  saw  a sail  in  air : 

It  flapp’d,  It  fill’d,  and  to  the  growing  gale 
Bent  its  broad  arch  : her  breath  began  to  foil 
With  fluttering  fear,  her  heart  beat  thick  and  high. 
While  yet  a doubt  sprung  where  its  course  might  lie. 
But  no  I it  came  not ; fast  and  far  away 
The  shadow  lessen’d  as  it  clear’d  the  bay. 

She  gazed,  and  flung  the  sea-foam  from  her  eyes. 

To  watch  as  for  a rainbow  in  the  skies. 

On  the  horizon  verged  the  distant  deck, 

Diminish’d,  dwindled  to  a very  speck  — 

Then  vanish’d.  All  was  ocean,  all  was  joy  ! 

Down  plunged  she  through  the  cave  to  rouse  her  boy ; 

Ms  court-martial  raised  a great  Interest  amongst  his  jodjre*. 
who  wished  to  discover  his  real  situation  in  life,  which  he 
offered  to  disclose,  but  to  the  king  only,  to  whom  he  requested 

Kisslon  to  write.  This  was  refused,  and  Frederic  was 
with  the  greatest  indignation,  from  baffled  curiosity  or 
some  other  motive,  when  he  understood  that  his  request 
been  denied. 


MANFRED. 


Told  all  she  had  seen,  and  all  she  hoped,  and  ail 
That  happy  love  could  augur  or  recall ; 

Sprung  forth  again,  with  Torquil  following  free 
His  bounding  nereld  over  the  broad  sea ; 

Swam  round  the  rock,  to  where  a shallow  cleft 
Hid  the  canoe  that  Neuha  there  had  left 
Drifting  along  the  tide,  without  an  oar, 

That  eve  the  strangers  chased  them  from  the 
shore; 

But  when  these  vanish'd,  she  pursued  her  prow. 
Regain'd,  and  urged  to  where  they  found  it  now : 
Nor  ever  did  more  love  and  joy  embark. 

Than  now  were  wafted  in  that  slender  ark. 


i Again  their  own  shore  rises  on  the  view, 
' | No  more  polluted  with  a hostile  hue ; 


No  sullen  ship  lay  bristling  o'er  the  foam, 

A floating  dungeon : — all  was  hope  and  home ! 

A thousand  proas  darted  o’er  the  bay. 

With  sounding  shells,  and  heralded  their  way ; 
The  chiefs  came  down,  around  the  people  pour’d. 
And  welcomed  Torquil  as  a son  restored ; 

The  women  throng’d,  embracing  and  embraced 
By  Neuha,  asking  where  they  had  been  chased. 
And  how  escaped  ? The  tale  was  told  ; and  then 
One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  again ; 

And  from  that  hour  a new  tradition  gave 
Their  sanctuary  the  name  of  “ Neuha's  Cave." 

A hundred  Arcs,  far  flickering  from  the  height. 
Blazed  o’er  the  general  revel  of  the  night, 

The  feast  in  honour  of  the  guest,  return’d 
To  peace  and  pleasure,  perilously  earn'd ; 

A night  succeeded  by  such  happy  days 
As  only  the  yet  infant  world  displays,  i 


iWattfrth : 


A DRAMATIC  POEM.2 


“ There  are  more  thing*  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 


DRAMATIS  PERSON; E. 


/HanfrftJ. 


Manfred. 

Chamois  Huxteh. 
Abbot  or  St.  Maurice. 
Manuel. 

Herman. 

Witch  or  the  Alt*. 

A RIM  AXES. 

Nemesis. 

The  Destinies. 

Spirits,  &c. 


TV  it'.w  of  the  Drama  is  amonpst  the  Hipher  Alps  — 
partly  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred,  and  partly  in  the 
Mmnii riw. 


Maxtred  alone.  — Scene,  a Gothic  Gallery.  — Time, 
Midnight. 

Man.  The  lamp  must  be  replenish’d,  but  even  then 
It  will  not  burn  so  long  os  I must  watch : 

My  slumbers  — if  I slumber — are  not  sleep, 

But  a continuance  of  enduring  thought. 

Which  then  I can  resist  not : in  my  heart 
There  is  a vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  look  within ; and  yet  I live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 


I'  1 rByron  ! the  torcerer  ! He  can  do  with  me  according 

to  hi*  «ni.  If  it  Is  to  throw  me  headlong  upon  a desert 
I* Land  ; if  it  U to  place  me  on  the  summit  of  a dizzy  ctifT — 
h**  power  (■  the  tame.  1 wish  he  had  a friend  or  a *errant, 
appointed  to  the.  office  of  the  slave.  who  was  to  knock  every 
reryrolag  ax  the  chain her-door  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  re- 
mind him  ho  vat  mortaL  — Da.  Fab*  ] 

• ["The  following  extracts  from  Lord  Byron**  letters  to  Mr 
Hurray,  are  all  we  bare  to  offer  respecting  the  history  of  the  f 
eac  position  of  Manfred : — 

Venice,  Feb.  1A  1817.  — -**  1 forgot  to  mention  to  you,  that  a 
kind  of  Poem  In  dialogue  (in  blank  ver*e)  or  Drama,  from 
rMch  ‘ the  Incantation  1 I*  an  extract,  begun  last  summer  in 
Switzerland.  U finished  : It  is  in  three  acts,  hut  of  a very  wild, 
metaphysical,  and  inexplicable  kind.  Almost  all  the  persoo* 

— bvzt  two  or  three  — are  Spirits  of  the  earth  and  air,  or  the 
water* ; the  seme  U In  the  Alps  ; the  hero  a kind  of  maglrian. 
wto  la  tormented  by  a species  of  remorse,  the  ^auae  of  which 
u Left  half  unexplained.  He  wander*  about  invoking  these 


Spirits,  which  appear  to  him,  and  are  of  no  use;  ho  at  last 
goes  to  the  very  abode  of  the  Evil  Principle,  in  propnd 
persona,  to  evoc.de  a ghost,  which  appears,  and  gives  him  an 
ambiguous  and  disagreeable  answer  ; and,  iu  the  third  Act,  he 
Is  found  by  his  attendants  dying  in  a tower  where  he  had 
studied  his  art.  You  may  perceive,  by  this  outline,  that  1 have 
no  great  opinion  of  this  niece  of  fantasy  ; but  1 hare  at  least 
rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  the  stage,  for  which  my  inter- 
course with  Drury  Lane  has  given  me  the  greatest  contempt 
I hare  not  even  copied  it  off,  and  feci  too  buy  at  present  to 
attempt  the  whole  ; but  when  I have,  1 will  send  It  you,  and 
you  may  either  throw  It  Into  the  fire  or  not.*' 

March 3.—“  I sent  you  the  other  day,  in  two  covers,  the 
first  act  of*  Manfred,’  a drama  as  mad  as  Nat  Lee’s  Bedlam 
tragedy,  which  was  in  twenty-five  act*  and  some  odd  scenes: 
mine  U but  in  three  acts." 

March  9.  — “ In  remitting  the  third  act  of  the  sort  of 
dramatic  poem  of  which  you  will  by  this  time  have  received 
the  two  first,  I have  little  to  observe,  except  that  you  must 
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But  grief  should  he  the  instructor  of  the  wise  ; 

Sorrow  Is  knowledge  : they  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth, 

The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life. 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 

I have  essay’d,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself — 

But  they  avail  not:  I have  done  men  good. 

And  1 have  met  with  good  even  among  men  — 

But  this  avail'd  not : I have  had  my  foes. 

And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before  me  — 

But  this  avail'd  not : — Good,  or  evil,  life. 

Powers,  passions,  all  I see  in  other  beings, 

not  publish  it  (if  it  ever  is  published)  without  giving  me 
JrcvLs  notice.  1 have  really  and  truly  no  notion  whether 
it  is  good  or  bod;  and  as  this  was  not  the  case  with i the 
principal  of  my  former  publications,  1 am.  therefore.  Inclined 


prcrPmu  notice.  I have  reallr  and  truly  no  notion  whet^r  , 
it  Is  good  or  bad ; and  as  this  was  not  the  case  with  the 
principal  of  my  former  publications,  1 am.  therefore,  jncjtowi  | 
to  rank  it  very  humbly.  You  will  submit  it  to  Mr.  Glflbrd.  . 
and  to  whomsoever  you  please  besides.  The  thing,  you  will  | 
sec  at  a glimpse,  could  never  be  attempted  or  thought  of  for 
the  stage;  1 much  doubt  If  for  publication  even.  It 
much  in  my  old  style ; but  1 composed  it  actually  with i a tow 
of  the  stage,  and  with  a view  to  render  the  thought  of  it 
impracticable,  knowing  the  wlofw  friend* that  1 should 
try*  that  for  which  I have  an  invincible  repugnance,  vis.  a 
presentation.  I certainly  am  a devil  of  a mannerist,  and 
must  leave  off;  but  what  could  1 do?  Without  «wJ«o{ 
some  kind,  I should  have  sunk  under  my  imagination  and  i 
reality." 

March  95.  — **  With  regard  to  the  * Witch  Drama,’  I repeat, 
that  1 have  not  an  idea  if  It  is  good  or  bad.  If  bad,  it  must, 
on  no  account,  be  risked  in  publication  ; if  good,  it  is  at  your 
service.  I value  it  at  three  hundred  guineas,  or! leasjf  you 
like  it.  Perhaps,  ‘f  published,  the  best  way  will  be  to  add  U to 
your  winter  volume  and  not  publish  separately.  The  price 
will  show  you  I don’t  pique  myself  upon  it  : so  speak  out. 
You  may  put  it  Into  the  fire,  if  you  like,  and  Gifford  don’t 
like.” 

April  9.  — 44  As  for  • Manfred,*  the  two  first  acts  are  the 
best;  the  third  so  so;  hut  I was  blown  with  the  tot  and 
second  heats.  You  mat  call  it  ‘ a Poem,  for  it  is  no  Drama, 
and  I do  not  choose  to  have  it  called  by  so  d—d  a ““•.T’J 
• Poem  in  dialogue,’  or  — Pantomime,  if  you  will ; any  thing 
but  a green-room  synonyme  ; and  this  is  your  motto 

I 4 There  arc  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  arc  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

' The  Third  Act  was  re-written  before  publication  i * t°  the 
particulars  of  which,  the  reader  is  referred  to  * ■ ut»e*qucjat 
hote.  To  avoid  overloading  the  margin,  we  may  give  here  the 
most  important  paragraphs  of  the  two  ablest  critiques  that 
immediately  followed  the  appearance  of  Manfred  ; — 

44  In  Manfred,  we  recognise  at  once  the  gloom  and  potency 

. of  that  soul  which  burned  and  blasted  and  fed  upon  Itself,  in 
Harold,  and  Conrad,  and  Lara  — and  which  comes  again  In 
this  piece*  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  — more  proud,  per- 
haps^and  more  awful  than  ever  — but  with  the  oerrer  t ralti 
of  its  misanthropy  subdued,  as  it  were, 
gloom  of  a deeper  despondency.  Manfred  does  not,  llke 
Conrad  and  Lara,  wreak  the  anguish  of  his  burning  heart  in 
the  dangers  and  daring  of  desperate  and  predatory  war  — nor 
seek  to  drown  bitter  thoughts  in  the  tumult  of  perpetual  con- 
tention : nor  yet,  like  Harold,  does  he  sweep  over  the  peopled 
scenes  of  the  earth  with  high  disdain  and  aversion,  and  make 
his  survey  of  the  business,  and  pleasures,  and  studies  of  man 
an  occasion  for  taunts  and  sarcasms,  and  the  food  of  an  un- 
measurable spleen.  He  is  fixed  by  the  genius  of  the  poet  in 
Se  majestic  solitudes  of  the  central  A ps-  where,  from  his 
vouth  up,  he  has  lived  in  proud  but  calm  seclusion  from  the 
ways  of  men,  conversing  only  with  the  magnificent  forms  and 
aspects  of  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  whh  the 
Spirits  of  the  Elements  over  whom  he  has  acquired  dominion, 
. ■ . --.I  studies  of  sorcerv  and  magic. 


Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands. 

Since  that  all-nameless  hour.  I have  no  dread. 

And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear, 

Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wishes,  | 
Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth. 

Now  to  my  task.  — 

Mysterious  Agency  r 
Ye  spirits  of  the  unbounded  Universe  l > 

Whom  I have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  light  — 

Ye,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
I In  subtler  essence  — ye,  to  whom  the  top3 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts, 9 
! And  earth’s  and  ocean’s  caves  familiar  things  — 

' I call  upon  ye  by  the  written  chann 

I mures  and  suffers  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Hisdis- 
1 tresses  are  the  same  at  the  opening  of  the  scene  and  at  its 
[ closing,  and  the  temper  in  which  they  are  borne  t*  the  same. 

A hunter  and  a priest,  and  some  domestics,  are  indeed  intro. 

' dured,  but  they  have  no  connection  with  the  passions  or 
I sufferings  on  which  the  interest  depends  ; and  Manfred  Is 
substantially  alone  throughout  the  whole  piece.  He  holds 
no  communion  but  with  the  memory  of  the  Being  he  had 
loved  ; and  the  immortal  Spirits  whom  he  evokes  to  reproach 
with  bis  mirerv,  and  their  inability  to  relieve  it  These  un- 
earthly beings  approach  nearer  to  the  character  of  persons  t A 
the  drama  — but  still  they  are  but  choral  accompaniments  to 
the  performance  ; and  Manfred  is.  In  reality,  the  only  actor 
and  sufferer  on  the  scene.  To  delineato  his  character  in- 


spirits of  the  Elements  over  wnom  we  «•*»  ™ 

bv  the  secret  and  unhallowed  studies  of  sorcery  and  magic, 
ife  is  . v^  indeed,  from  mankind,  and  scorn,  the  low  and 
frivolous  nature  to  which  he  belong.  ; but  he  cherishes  no 
animositv  or  hostility  to  that  feeble  race.  Their  conccrns 
excite  no  interest  — their  pursuits  no  sympathy  — their  joys 
no  envv.  It  it  irksome  and  vexatious  for  him  to  be  crossed  by 

«>«!  <»  M.  XS1?toSSiS2 


the  comforts  or  all  arouno  nun.  — « q*  C,  7 

titled  a dramatic  poem  — for  it  Is  merely  poetical.  Mjid  is  not 
at  all  a drama  or  play  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term. 
It  has  no  action,  no  plot,  and  no  characters  ; Manfred  merely 


deed  — to  render  conceivable  his  feelings  — is  plainly  the  (I 
whole  scope  and  design  of  the  poem  ; and  the  conception  and 
execution  are,  in  this  respect,  equally  admirable.  It  is  a | 
grand  ami  terrific  vision  of  a being  invested  with  superhuman 
attributes,  in  order  that  he  may  be  capable  of  more  than  hu- 
man sufferings,  and  be  sustained  under  them  by  more  than  i 
human  force  and  pride.  To  object  to  the  improbability  of 
the  fiction,  is  to  mistake  the  end  and  aim  of  the  author.  I 
Probabilities,  we  apprehend,  did  not  enter  at  all  into  his  con-  I 
I sidcration  ; his  object  was,  to  produce  effect— to  exalt  and  j ] 
dilate  the  character  through  whom  be  was  to  interest  or  appal 

us and  to  raise  our  conception  of  it,  by  all  the  helps  that 

could  be  derived  from  the  majesty  of  nature,  or  the  dread  of  i 
superstition.  It  is  enough,  therefore.  If  the  situation  in  which 
he  has  placed  him  is  conceivable,  and  if  the  supposition  of  its 
reality  enhances  our  emotion*  and  kindles  our  imagination  ; 

_ for  it  is  Manfred  only  that  we  arc  required  to  fear,  to  pity, 
or  admire.  If  we  can  once  conceive  of  him  as  a real  existence, 
and  enter  into  the  depth  and  the  height  of  bis  pride  and  tm 
sorrows,  we  may  deaf  as  we  please  with  the  means  that  have 
been  used  to  furnish  us  with  this  impression,  or  to  enable  u* 
to  attain  to  this  conception.  We  may  regard  them  but  as 
types,  or  metaphors,  or  allegories  ; but  mb  is  the  thing  to  be 
expressed,  and  the  feeling  and  the  intellect  of  which  all  these 
are  but  shadows.’’  — Jarraav. 

44  In  this  very  extraordinary  poem.  Lord  Byron  has  pursued 
the  same  course  as  in  the  third  canto  of  Coilde  Harold,  and 

Cut  out  his  strength  upon  the  same  objects.  The  action  if 
dd  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps  — the  characters  are  | 
all,  more  or  less,  formed  and  swayed  by  the  operations  of  the 
magnificent  scenery  around  them,  and  every  page  of  the  poem 
teems  with  imagery  and  passion,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
the  mind  of  the  poet  is  often  overborne,  as  it  were,  by  the. 
strength  and  novelty  of  its  own  conceptions  ; and  thus  titr 
composition,  as  a whole,  is  liable  to  many  and  fatal  objections- 
But  there  is  a still  more  novel  exhibition  of  Lord  Byron’s 
powers  in  this  remarkable  drama.  He  has  here  bhrst  into 
the  world  of  spirits ; and,  in  the  wild  delight  with  which  the 
elements  of  nature  seem  to  have  inspired  him,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  embody  and  call  up  before  him  their  ministering 
! agents,  and  to  employ  these  wild  personifications,  as  he  for- 
merly employed  the  feelings  and  passions  of  man.  We  are 
| not  prepared  to  say,  that,  in  this  daring  attempt,  he  has  com- 
pletely succeeded.  Wc  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  plan 
he  has  conceived,  and  the  principal  character  w hich  he  has 
wished  to  delineate,  would  require  a fuller  devclopement  than 
is  here  given  to  them  ; and,  accordingly,  a tense  of  imperfec- 
tion, incompleteness,  and  confusion  accompanies  the  mind 
throughout  the  perusal  of  the  poem,  owing  either  to  some 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  or  to  the  inherent  mystery  of 
the  subject.  But  though,  on  that  account,  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  distinctly  the  drift  of  the  composition,  it  unques- 
tionably exhibits  many  noble  delineations  of  mountain  sew- 
nery,  — many  impressive  and  terrible  pictures  of  passion. 

and  many  wild  and  awful  visions  of  imaginary  horror. •* 

— PaorasaoB  Wiuott.] 
l f-  Eternal  Agency  ! 

Ye  spirits  of  the  Immortal  Universe  1 ” — MS.] 

* [**  Of  inaccessible  mountains  are  the  haunts."  — M3.} 
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Which  gives  me  power  upon  you Rise  ! Appear ! 

[A  pause. 

They  come  not  yet.  — Now  by  the  voice  of  him 
Woo  is  the  first  among  you  — by  this  sign, 

Which  makes  you  tremble  — by  the  claims  of  him 

' Who  is  undying,  — Rise  1 Appear ! Appear ! 

[A  pause. 

1 If  it  be  so.  — Spirits  of  earth  and  air, 

Te  shall  not  thus  elude  me:  by  a power. 

Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a tyrant-spell. 

Which  had  its  birthplace  in  a star  condemn’d, 

The  burning  wreck  of  a demolish’d  world, 

A wandering  hell  In  the  eternal  space ; 

By  the  strong  curse  which  Is  upon  my  soul, 

The  thought  which  is  within  me  and  around  me, 

1 do  compel  ye  to  my  will.  — Appear  * 

[/f  star  is  seen  at  the  darker  end  of  the  gallery  : it 
is  stationary ; and  a voice  is  heard  singing. 

First  Sriarr. 

Mortal ! to  thy  bidding  bow’d. 

From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud. 

Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds 
And  the  summer’s  sunset  gilds 

I With  the  axure  and  vermilion, 

Which  is  mix’d  for  my  pavilion  ; * 

Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden, 

On  a star-beam  I have  ridden  ; 

To  thine  adjuration  bow’d. 

Mortal — be  thy  wish  avow’d  ! 

Voice  of  the  Second  Spirit. 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains ; 

I They  crown'd  him  long  ago 

On  a throne  of  rocks,  in  a robe  of  clouds. 

With  a diadem  of  snow. 

Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  Avalanche  in  his  band ; 

But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  ball 
Must  pause  for  my  command. 

The  Glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 

But  I am  he  who  bids  it  pass. 

Or  with  its  ice  delay.  * 

I am  the  spirit  of  the  place, 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavern’d  base  — 

And  what  with  me  wouldst  Thou  f 

Voice  of  the  Third  Smait. 

In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters. 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 

Where  the  wind  is  a stranger. 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life. 

Where  the  Mermaid  is  decking 
Her  green  hair  with  shells. 

Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 
Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells ; 

O’er  ray  calm  Hall  of  Coral 
The  deep  echo  roll’d  — 

To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 
Thy  wishes  unfold  l 

Fourth  Spirit. 

Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 
Lies  pillow'd  on  fire, 

A nd  the  lakes  of  bitumen 
Rise  boilingly  higher ; 

• Which  is  fit  for  ray  pavilion.’*  — MS.] 


Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 
Strike  deep  in  the  earth, 

As  their  summits  to  heaven 
Shoot  soaringly  forth ; 

I have  quitted  my  birthplace, 

Thy  bidding  to  bide  — 

Tby  spell  hath  subdued  me, 

Thy  will  be  ray  guide  ! 

Fifth  Spirit. 

I am  the  Rider  of  the  wind, 

The  Stirrer  of  the  storm  ; 

The  hurricane  I left  behind 
Is  yet  with  lightning  warm ; 

To  speed  to  thee,  o'er  shore  and  sea 
I swept  upon  the  blast : 

The  fleet  I met  sail'd  well,  and  yet 
’T  will  sink  ere  night  be  past 

Sixth  Spirit. 

My  dwelling  is  the  shadow  of  the  night. 

Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with  light  ? 

Seventh  Spirit. 

The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me : 

It  was  a world  as  fresh  and  fair 
As  e’er  revolved  round  sun  In  air ; 

Its  course  was  free  and  regular, 

Space  bosom’d  not  a lovelier  star. 

The  hour  arrived  — and  It  became 
A wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 

A pathless  comet  and  a curse, 

The  menace  of  the  universe ; 

Still  rolling  on  with  Innate  force, 

Without  a sphere,  without  a course, 

A bright  deformity  on  high, 

The  monster  of  the  upper  sky  I 

And  thou  ! beneath  its  influence  bom  — 

Thou  worm  ! whom  I obey  and  scorn  — 

Forced  by  a power  (which  is  not  thine, 

And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine) 

For  this  brief  moment  to  descend. 

Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend 
And  parley  with  a tiling  like  thee  — 

What  wouldst  thou.  Child  of  Clay ! with  me  ? 

The  Seven  Spirits. 

Earth,  ocean,  air,  night,  mountains,  winds,  thy  star, 

Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding.  Child  of  Clay  ! 

Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  spirits  are — 

What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mortals  — say  ? 

Man.  Forgetfulness 

First  Spirit.  Of  what — of  whom  — and  why? 

Man.  Of  that  which  is  within  me ; read  It  there — 
Ye  know  it,  and  I cannot  utter  it. 

Spirit.  We  can  but  give  thee  that  which  we  pos- 
sess : 

Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
O’er  earth  — the  whole,  or  portion  — or  a sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  doralnators,  each  and  all, 

These  shall  be  thine. 

Matt.'  Oblivion,  self-oblivion  — 

Cun  ye  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  realms 
Ye  offer  so  profusely  what  I ask  ? • 

[M  Or  makes  its  ice  delay.”  — MS.] 
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Spirit.  It  is  not  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill ; 

But — thou  may’st  die. 

Man.  Will  death  bestow  it  on  me  ? 

Spirit.  We  are  immortal,  and  do  not  forget ; 

We  are  eternal ; and  to  us  the  past 

Is,  as  the  future,  present.  Art  thou  answer'd  ? 

Man.  Ye  mock  me  — but  the  power  which  brought 
ye  here 

Hath  made  you  mine.  Slaves,  scoff  not  at  my 
will ! 

The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean  spark. 

The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright. 

Pervading,  and  far-darting  as  your  own. 

And  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  coop'd  in  clay  ! 
Answer,  or  I will  teach  you  what  I am. 

Spirit.  We  answer  as  we  answer’d  ; our  reply 
Is  even  in  thine  own  words. 

Man.  Why  say  ye  so  ? 

Spirit.  If,  as  thou  say’st,  thine  essence  be  as  ours. 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death  hath  nought  to  do  with  us. 

Man.  I then  have  call’d  ye  from  your  realms  In 
vain ; 

Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

Spirit.  Say ; 

What  we  possess  we  offer ; it  is  thine : 

Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us,  ask  again  — 

Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and  length  of 
days 

Man.  Accursed  ! what  have  I to  do  with  days  ? 
They  are  too  long  already.  — Hence — begone ! 

Spirit.  Yet  pause : being  here,  our  will  would  do 
thee  service ; 

Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thine  eyes  ? 
Man.  No,  none:  yet  stay  — one  moment,  ere  wc 
part — 

I would  behold  ye  face  to  face.  I hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds, 

As  music  on  the  waters ; and  I see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a clear  large  star ; 

But  nothing  more.  Approach  me  as  ye  arc, 

Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustom’d  forms. 

Spirit.  Wc  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  arc  the  mind  and  principle : 

But  choose  a form — in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man.  I have  no  choice;  there  is  no  form  on 
earth 

Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.  Let  him. 

Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting — Come ! 

Seventh  Spirit.  ( Appearing  in  the  shape  of  a beau - 
tiful  female  figure . ) Behold  ! 

Man.  Oh  God  ! if  it  be  thus,  and  Mom 
Art  not  a madness  and  a mockery, 

I yet  might  be  most  happy.  I will  clasp  thee, 

And  we  again  will  be [ The  figure  vanishes. 

My  heart  is  crush’d  ! 

[Manfred  falls  senseless. 

• [These  verses  were  written  in  Switzerland,  in  1816,  and 
transmitted  to  England  for  publication,  with  the  third  canto 
of  Child®  Harold.  - A*  they  were  written,"  says  Mr.  Moore, 
* immediately  after  the  last  fruitless  attempt  at  reconciliation. 
It  Is  needless  to  say  who  was  in  the  poet’s  thoughts  while  he 
penned  some  of  the  opening  stan**s.”j 

* [**  And<hc  wisp  on  the  morass."  — Hearing,  in  February, 

1818,  of  a menaced  version  of  Manfred  by  some  Italian,  Lord 
Byron  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  lloppner  — “ If  you  have  any 
means  nf  communicating  with  the  man,  would  you  permit  me 


( A Voice  is  heard  in  the  Incantation  which  follows. ) 1 
When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 

And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass, 

And  the  meteor  on  the  grave. 

And  the  wisp  on  the  morass ; * 

When  the  falling  stars  are  shooting. 

And  the  answer'd  owls  are  hooting. 

And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 
In  the  shadow  of  the  hill, 

Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine, 

With  a power  and  with  a sign. 


And  a magic  voice  and  verse 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a curse ; 

And  a spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a snare  ; 

In  the  wind  there  is  a voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice ; 

And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 
Ail  the  quiet  of  her  sky ; 

And  the  day  shall  have  a sun. 

Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  thy  false  tears  I did  distil 
An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill ; 

From  thy  own  heart  I then  did  wring 
The  black  blood  In  its  blackest  spring  ; 

From  tby  own  smile  I snatch’d  the  snake. 

For  there  it  coll’d  as  in  a brake ; 

From  thy  own  lip  I drew  the  charm 
Which  gave  all  these  their  chiefcst  harm  ; 

In  proving  every  poison  known, 

I found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile. 

By  thy  unfathom’d  gulfs  of  guile. 

By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye. 

By  thy  shut  soul’s  hypocrisy  ; 

to  convey  to  him  the  offer  of  any  price  he  may  obtain,  rr 
think  to  obtain,  for  hi*  project,  provided  be  will  throw  hi* 
translation  into  the  (ire,  and  promise  not  to  undertake  art 
other  of  that,  or  any  other  of  my  thing*  ? I will  tend  him  las 
money  immediately,  on  thi*  condition.”  A negotiation 
accordingly  *et  on  foot,  and  the  translator,  on  receiving  twv. 
hundred  francs,  delivered  up  his  manuscript,  and 
never  to  translate  any  other  of  the  poet's  works.  OfLi 
qualifications  for  the  task  some  notion  mar  be  formed  tror. 
the  fact,  that  he  had  turned  the  word  **  wisp,"  in  thi*  tot 
into  “ a bundle  of  straw.  ”J 


Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 

Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep ; 

There  arc  shades  which  will  not  vanish. 
There  ore  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish ; 
By  a power  to  thee  unknown, 

Thou  canst  never  be  alone ; 

Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a shroud. 

Thou  art  gather'd  in  a cloud  ; 

And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell 
In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by. 

Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye 
As  a thing  that,  though  unseen. 

Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been  ; 

And  when  in  that  secret  dread 
Thou  hast  turn’d  around  thy  head. 

Thou  shalt  marvel  I am  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot, 

And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal. 
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By  the  perfection  of  thine  art 

Which  pass’d  for  human  thine  oxu  heart ; 

By  thy  delight  in  others’  pain, 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I call  upon  thee  ! and  compel  > 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  Hell ! 

And  on  thy  head  I pour  the  vial 
Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial; 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die, 

Shall  be  in  thy  destiny ; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 
To  thy  wish,  but  as  a fear ; 

Lo  ! the  spell  now  works  around  thee. 

And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee ; 
O’er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 
Hath  the  word  been  pass'd  — now  wither  1 


The  Mountain  of  the  Jungfrau. — Time,  Morning.— 
Manfred  alone  upon  the  Cliff *. 

Mon.  The  spirits  I have  raised  abandon  me  — 
The  spells  which  I have  studied  bailie  me  — 

The  remedy  I reck'd  of  tortured  me  ; 

I lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid ; 

It  hath  no  power  upon  the  past,  and  for 
The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulf'd  in  darkness, 

It  is  not  of  my  search.  — My  mother  Earth  ! 

And  thou  fresh  breaking  Day,  «ond  you,  ye  Mountains, 
Why  are  ye  beautiful  ? I cannot  love  ye. 

And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 

That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 

Art  a delight — thou  shin’st  not  on  my  heart. 

And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  dizziness  of  distance  ; when  a leap, 

A stir,  a motion,  even  a breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom’s  bed 
To  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  I pause  ? 

I feel  the  impulse  — yet  I do  not  plunge; 

I see  the  peril  — yet  do  not  recede ; 

And  my  brain  reels  — and  yet  my  foot  is  firm  : 

There  is  a power  upon  me  which  withholds, 

.And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live ; 

If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 
This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 
My  own  soul’s  sepulchre,  for  I have  ceased 
To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself — 


The  last  Infirmity  of  evil.  Ay, 

Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaviug  minister, 

\A n eagle  passes. 

Whose  happy  flight  Is  highest  into  heaven. 

Well  may’st  thou  swoop  so  near  me  — 1 should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets  ; thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee ; but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 

With  a pervading  vision Beautiful ! 

How  beautiful  Is  all  this  visible  world ! 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself ! 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix’d  essence  make 
A conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will, 
i Till  our  mortality  predominates. 

And  men  are  — what  they  name  not  to  themselves, 
And  trust  not  to  each  other.  Hark  ! the  note, 

[ The  Shepherd's  pipe  in  the  distance  is  heard. 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed  — 

For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A pastoral  fable — pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 

Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd ; * 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes.  Oh,  that  I were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a lovely  sound, 

A living  voice,  a breathing  harmony, 

A bodiless  enjoyment  — born  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me  ! 

Enter  from  below  a Chamois  Hunter. 

Chamois  Hunter.  Even  so 

This  way  the  chamois  leapt : her  nimble  feet 
Have  baffled  me ; my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
Repay  my  break-neck  travail.  — What  is  here  ? 

Who  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yet  hath  reach'd 
A height  which  none  even  of  our  mountaineers, 

Save  our  best  hunters,  may  attain  : his  garb 
Is  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  air 
Proud  as  a freeborn  peasant’s,  at  this  distance  — 

1 will  approach  him  nearer. 

Man.  ( not  perceiving  tht  other).  To  be  thus  — 
Grey-hair’d  with  anguish  like  these  blasted  pines, 
Wrecks  of  a single  winter,  barkless,  branchless,  * 

A blighted  trunk  upon  a cursed  root. 

Which  but  supplies  a feeling  to  decay  — 

And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus, 

Having  been  otherwise  1 Now  furrow’d  o’er 
With  wrinkles,  plough’d  by  moments,  not  by  years 
And  hours — all  tortured  into  ages  — hours 


l [M  I do  adjure  thee  to  this  spell.”  — MS. } 

I  l * * *  5 [The  germs  of  this,  and  of  several  other  passages  in  Man- 

fred,  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  his  Swiss  tour,  which 
1 JLord  Byron  transmitted  to  his  sister : e.  g.  “ Sept  19 — 

Arrived  at  a lake  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  mountains  ; left 
I our  quadrupeds,  and  ascended  further  ; came  to  some  snow 
1 in  patche*.  upon  which  my  forehead's  perspiration  fell  like 
rain,  making  the  same  dents  as  in  a sieve ; the  chill  of  the 
wind  and  the  snow  turned  me  giddy,  but  I scrambled  on  and 
upward*.  Hobhouse  went  to  the  highest  pinnacle.  The 
whole  of  the  mountains  superb.  A shepherd  on  a steep  and 
▼ery  high  cliff  playing  upon  his  pipe ; very  different  from 
.Arcadia.  The  music  of  the  cows’  belts  (for  their  wealth,  like 

patriarchs',  is  cattle)  in  the  pastures,  which  reach  to  a 
height  tar  above  any  mountains  in  Britain,  and  the  shepherds 
shouting  to  us  from  crag  to  crag,  and  playing  on  their  reeds 
where  the  steeps  appeared  almost  inaccessible,  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  realised  all  that  I have  ever  heard  or  ima- 
gined of  a pastoral  existence  — much  more  so  than  Greece  or 
Ajo*  Minor ; for  there  we  are  a UUle  too  much  of  the  sabre 
and  musket  order,  and  if  there  is  a crook  in  one  hand,  you  arc  I 


sure  to  see  a gun  in  the  other  r but  this  was  pure  and  un- 
mixed  — solitary,  savage,  and  patriarchal.  At  we  went,  they 
played  the  ' Kant  des  V aches'  and  other  airs,  by  wav  of  fare- 
well. I have  lately  repeopled  my  mind  with  nature.  J 

3 [See  the  opening  lines  to  tho  " Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  ante , 
n.  13k.  Speaking  of  Marie  Antoinette,  “ I was  struck,”  says 
Madame  t! ;un pan,  “ with  the  astonishing  change  misfortune 
had  wrought  upon  her  features  : her  whole  head  of  hair  had 
turned  almost  white,  during  her  transit  from  Vareunes  to 
Paris.”  The  same  thing  occurred  to  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Mary.  M With  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude,”  says  her  his- 
torian, “ she  laid  her  neck  upon  tho  block ; and  while  one 
executioner  held  her  hands,  the  other,  at  the  second  stroke, 
cut  off  her  head,  which,  falling  out  of  its  attire,  discovercu 
her  hair,  already  grown  quite  grey  with  cares  and  sorrows." 
Tho  hair  of  Mary’s  grandson,  Charles  L,  turned  quite  grey,  in 
like  manner,  during  his  stay  at  Garisbrooke.j 

4 [“  Passed  whole  woods  of  withered  pines,  all  withered, 
— trunks  stripped  and  barkless,  brandies  lifeless,  done  by  a 
tingle  t rinter  : their  appearance  reminded  me  of  me  and  my 
family.”  — Swiss  Journal.} 
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ACT  II. 


Which  I outlive  ! — Ye  toppling  crags  of  ice  ! 

Ye  avalanches,  whom  a breath  draws  down 
In  mountainous  o’erwbelmlng,  come  and  crush  me  ! 

I hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath. 

Crash  with  a frequent  conflict 1 ; but  ye  pass, 

And  only  fall  on  things  that  still  would  live ; 

On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 
And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

C.  Hun.  The  mists  begin  to  rise  from  up  the  valley ; 

I H warn  him  to  descend,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  life  together. 

Man.  The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers ; clouds 
Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury* 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell,  * 

Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a living  shore, 

Heap'd  with  the  damn'd  like  pebbles. — I am  giddy.  3 
C.  Hun.  I must  approach  him  cautiously ; if  near, 
A sudden  step  will  startle  him,  and  he 
Seems  tottering  already. 

Man.  Mountains  have  fallen. 

Leaving  a gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren  ; filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction’s  splinters  , 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a sudden  dash. 

Which  crush’d  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel  — thus, 

Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenberg  — 

Why  stood  I not  beneath  it  ? 

C.  Hun.  Friend  ! have  a care, 

Your  next  step  may  be  fatal ! — for  the  love 
Of  him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink  ! 

Man.  ( not  hearing  him).  Such  would  have  been 
for  me  a fitting  tomb ; 

My  bones  had  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth  ; 

They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
For  the  wind’s  pastime — as  thus  — thus  they  shall 
be  — 

In  this  one  plunge.  — Farewell,  ye  opening  heavens  ! 
Look  not  ui>on  me  thus  reproachfully  — 

You  were  not  meant  for  me — Earth ! take  these  atoms ! 
[/#«  May kred  it  in  act  to  tpring  from  the 
cliff,  the  Chamois  Hunter  teizet  and 
retains  him  with'  a sudden  grasp. 

C.  Hun.  Hold,  madman  ! — though  aweary  of  thy 
life. 

Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with  thy  guilty  blood : 

Away  with  me 1 will  not  quit  my  hold. 

Mun.  I am  most  sick  at  heart  — nay,  grasp  me 
not  — 

I am  all  feebleness  — the  mountains  whirl  [thou  ? 

Spinning  around  me — —I  grow  blind What  art 

C.  Hun.  I’ll  answer  that  anon.  — Away  with 


Come  on,  we  ’ll  quickly  find  a surer  footing, 

And  something  like  a pathway,  which  the  torrent 
Hath  wash’d  since  winter. — Come,  *t  is  bravely  done — 
You  should  have  been  a hunter.  — Follow  me. 

\_As  they  descend  the  rocks  with  difficulty , 
the  scene  closes. 


The  clouds  grow  thicker - 


- there  — now  lean  on 


Place  your  foot  here  — here,  take  this  stafT,  and  cling 
A moment  to  that  shrub  — now  give  me  your  hand. 
And  hold  fast  by  my  girdle  — softly  — well  — 

The  Chalet  will  be  gain’d  within  an  hour : 


A Cottage  amongst  the  Bernese  Alps. 


Manfred  and  the  Chamois  Hunter. 


C.  Hun.  No,  no— yet  pause — thou  must  not  yet  ! 
go  forth  : 

Thy  mir.d  and  body  arc  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some  hours,  at  least ; 

When  thou  art  better,  1 will  lx*  thy  guide  — 

But  whither  ? 

Man.  It  imports  not : I do  know 

My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  further  guidance. 

C.  Hun.  Thy  garb  and  gait  bespeak  tbee  of  high 
lineage  — 

One  of  the  many  chiefs,  whose  castled  crags 
Look  o’er  the  lower  valleys  — which  of  these 
May  call  thee  lord  ? I only  know  their  portals  ; 

My  way  of  life  leads  me  but  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  halls. 
Carousing  with  the  vassals ; but  the  paths. 

Which  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their  doors,  i 
I know  from  childhood  — which  of  these  is  thine  ? t 
Man.  No  matter. 

C.  Hun.  Well,  sir,  pardon  me  the  question,  j 

And  be  of  better  cheer.  Come,  taste  my  wine ; 

’T  is  of  an  ancient  vintage  : many  a day 

’T  has  thaw’d  my  veins  among  our  glaciers,  now 

Let  it  do  thus  for  tliine  — Come,  pledge  me  fairly. 

Man.  Away,  away  ! there  s blood  upon  the  brim  ! 1 
Will  it  then  never  — never  sink  in  the  earth  ? 

C.  Hun.  WTiat  dost  thou  mean  ? thy  senses  wan- 
der from  thee. 

Man.  I say ’t  is  blood  — my  blood  ! the  pure  warm 
stream 

Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in  ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart. 

And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not  love, 

And  this  was  shed  : but  still  it  rises  up. 

Colouring  the  clouds,  that  shut  me  out  from  heaven. 
Where  thou  art  not  — and  I shall  never  be. 

C.  Hun.  Man  of  strange  words,  and  some  half- 
maddening  sin. 

Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  whate’er 

Thy  dread  and  sufferance  be,  there ’s  comfort  yet  — 

The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  patience 

Man.  Patience  and  patience  l Hence  — that  word 
was  made 

For  brutes  of  burthen,  not  for  birds  of  prey  ; 


1 r“  Ascended  the  Wengen  mountain  ; left  the  horses,  took 
off  my  coat,  and  went  to  the  summit.  On  one  tide,  our  view 
comprised  the  Jungfrau,  with  all  her  glacier*  ; then  the  Dent 
d’Argent.  *hining  Tike  truth  ; then  the  Little  Giant,  and  the 
Great  Giant ; and  last,  not  least,  the  Wetterhom.  The 
height  of  the  Jungfrau  is  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  eleven  thousand  above  the  valley.  Heard  the  ava- 
lanches falling  every  five  minute*  nearly."  — Swiss  Journal.  ] 

* gj*  Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  old  Hell."—  MS.] 


* [“  The  clouds  rose  from  the  opposite  valley,  curling  up 
perpendicular  precipice*,  like  the  Joam  of  the  ocean  c/  he L 
during  a spring  tide  — it  was  white  and  sulphury,  and  ur-- 


measurably  deep  in  appearance.  The  side  we  a*oendc*rt 
not  of  so  precipitous  a nature ; but,  on  arriving  at  the  suwmu*.. 


not  of  so  precipitous  a nature ; but,  on  arriving  at  the 
wo  looked  down  upon  the  other  side  upon  a bcdlin#  sva  ef 
cloud,  dashing  against  the  crass  on  which  we  stood  — th*» 
crags  on  one  side  quite  perpendicular.  In  passing  the  quhtj 

of  snow,  I made  a snowball  and  pelted  Hobhouse  w-itka  tt.** 

Swiss  Journal.) 


MANFRED. 
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I j Preach  it  to  mortals  of  a dust  like  thine,  — 

; lam  not  of  thine  order. 

C.  Hm.  Thanks  to  heaven  1 

J I would  not  be  of  thine  for  the  free  fame 
j Of  William  Tell  ;but  whatsoe’er  thine  ill, 

It  must  be  borne,  and  these  wild  starts  are  useless. 
Man.  Do  I not  bear  it  ? — Look  on  me  — I live. 
C.  Hum.  This  is  convulsion,  and  no  healthful  life. 
I j Ham.  I tell  thee,  man  ! I have  lived  many  years, 
j Many  long  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 
To  those  which  I must  number  : ages  — ages  — 
j j Space  and  eternity  — and  consciousness, 

I j With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death  — and  still  unslakcd  ! 
C.  Hun.  Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  age 
Hath  scarce  been  set ; I am  thine  elder  far. 

I Ham.  Think’st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time  ? 
! It  doth  ; but  actions  are  our  epochs  : mine 
i j Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable, 

Endless,  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore, 
Innumerable  atoms  ; and  one  desert. 

Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break. 

But  nothing  rests,  save  carcasses  and  wrecks. 

Rocks,  and  the  salt-surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

C Hum.  Alas ! he ’s  mad  — but  yet  I must  not 
leave  him. 

j Man.  I would  I were  — for  then  the  things  I see 
j Would  be  but  a distemper’d  dream. 

G Hm.  What  is  it 

: That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  lookVt  upon  ? 

Man.  Myself,  and  thee — a peasant  of  the  Alps  — 

' Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home, 

'I  And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud,  and  free  ; 

Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts ; 

Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep  ; thy  toils, 

I By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ; hopes 
Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a quiet  grave, 

: With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf, 

' Ami  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph  ; 

This  do  I see — and  then  I look  within  — 

. It  matters  not  — my  soul  was  scorch’d  already  ! 

C.  Hun.  And  would’st  thou  then  exchange  thy 

I lot  for  mine  ? 

Man.  No,  friend  ! I would  not  wrong  thee,  nor 
exchange 

My  lot  with  living  being  : I can  bear  — 

However  wretchedly,  ’tls  still  to  bear  — 

I In  life  what  others  could  not  brook  to  dream, 

1 ■ But  perish  in  their  slumber. 

C.  Hun.  And  with  this  — 

This  cautious  feeling  for  another’s  pain, 

Cans*  thou  be  black  with  evil  ? — say  not  so. 

Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak'd  revenge 
I'pon  his  enemies  ? 

1 £Tbls  .ecru-  is  one  of  the  roost  poetical  and  raojt  sweetly 

written  in  the  poem.  There  is  a still  And  delicious  witchery 
in  the  tranquillity  and  seclusion  of  the  place,  and  the  celestial 
beauty  of  the  being  who  reveals  herself  in  the  midst  of  these 
risible  enchantments.  — Jarraav.} 

* This  iris  is  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  Alpine  torrents : it  Is'exactly  like  a rainbow  come 
down  to  pay  a visit,  and  so  close  that  you  may  walk  into  it : 
this  effect  last*  till  noon — ['*  Before  ascending  the  mountain, 
went  to  the  torrent  ; the  sun  upon  It,  forming  a rainbow 
of  the  lower  part  of  all  colours,  but  principally  purple  and 
gold  ; the  how  moving  as  you  rrove:  I never  nir  any  thing 
Like  this  ; it  is  only  in  the  sunshine."—  Suits  Journal, J 

* [*  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau  ; glaciers  ; torrents : 
one  of  these  torrents  nine  hundred  feet  In  height  of  visible 
descent  ; heard  an  avalanche  fall,  like  thunder  ; glaciers 
enormous  ; storm  came  on  — thunder,  lightning,  hall;  all  in 
pevfetlicn,  and  beautiftil.  The  torrent  is  in  shape  curving 
over  ti*e  rock,  like  the  tail  of  a white  horse  streaming  in  the 


Man.  Oh  l no,  no,  no  ! 

My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  loved  me 

On  those  whom  I best  loved : I never  quell'd 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence  — 

But  my  embrace  was  fatal. 

C.  Hun.  Heaven  give  thee  rest ! 

And  penitence  restore  thee  to  thyself; 

My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

Man.  I need  them  not. 

But  can  endure  thy  pity.  I depart  — 

T is  time — farewell!  — Here’s  gold,  and  thanks  for 
thee  — 

No  words  — it  is  thy  due.  — Follow  me  not  — 

I know  my  path  — the  mountain  peril ’s  past : — 
And  once  again,  I charge  thee,  follow  not  ! 

[ Exit  Manfred. 

SCENIC  II. 

A loteer.  Valley  in  the  Alps A Cataract.  * 

Enter  Manfred. 

It  Is  not  noon  — the  sunbow’s  rays « still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 

And  roll  the  sheeted  silver’s  waving  column 
O’er  the  crag’s  headlong  perpendicular, 

And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along, 

; And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser’s  tail, 

The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 

I As  told  In  the  Apocalypse.1 * 3  No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveliness  ; 

I should  bo  sole  in  tills  sweet  solitude. 

And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters.  — I will  call  her. 

[Manfred  takes  some  of  the  water  into  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  flings  it  in  the  air , muttering 
the  adjuration.  After  a jmuse , the  Witch  or 
the  Al.rs  rises  beneath  the  arch  of  the  sun- 
bow  of  the  torrent. 

Beautiful  Spirit ! with  thy  hair  of  light. 

And  daxxling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  earth’s  least  mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  In  an  essence 

Of  purer  elements  ; while  the  hues  of  youth, 

Carnation’ll  like  a sleeping  infant’s  cheek, 

Rock’d  by  the  beating  of  her  mother’s  heart. 

Or  the  rose  tints  which  summer’s  twilight  leaves 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier’s  virgin  snow, 

The  blush  of  earth,  embracing  with  her  heaven,  — 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends  o'er 
thee.  4 

Beautiful  Spirit ! in  thy  calm  clear  brow, 

wind,  such  .is  It  might  l>e  conceived  would  be  that  of  the ' pale 
horse’  on  which  Death  is  mounted  In  the  Apocalypse,  ft  is 
neither  mist  nor  water,  hut  a something  between  both  ; Its 
immense  height  gives  It  a wave  or  curve,  n spreading  here  or 
I . ''-indentation  there,  wonderful  and  indescribable."  — Sir  its 
Journal .] 

4 Tin  all  Lord  Byron's  heroes  we  recognize,  though  with 
infinite  modifications,  the  same  great  characteristics  — a high 
and  audacious  conception  of  the  power  of  the  mind, — an 
intense  sensibility  of  passion,  — an  almost  boundless  capacity 
of  tumultuous  emotion, —a  haunting  admiration  of  the 
grandeur  of  disordered  power,  — and,  above  all,  a soul-felt, 
blood-felt  delight  in  beauty.  Parisina  is  full  of  it  to  overflow- 
ing ; it  breathes  from  every  page  of  the  “ Prisoner  uf  Chillon  : ’’ 
but  it  is  in  M Manfred  " that  it  riots  and  revels  among  the 
streams,  and  waterfalls,  and  groves,  and  mountains,  and 
heavens.  There  Is  in  the  character  of  Manfred  more  of  the 
self-might  of  Byron  than  in  all  his  previous  productions.  He 
has  therein  brought,  with  wonderful  power,  metaphysical 
N 3 
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act  n. 


Wherein  Is  glass'd  serenity  of  soul. 

Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 

I read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a Son 
Of  Earth,  whom  the  abstruser  powers  permit 
At  times  to  commune  with  them  — if  that  he 
Avail  him  of  his  spells — to  call  thee  thus 
And  gaze  on  thee  a moment. 

Witch.  Son  of  Earth ! 

I know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  give  thee  power; 

I know  thee  for  a man  of  many  thoughts, 

And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 

Fatal  and  fated  in  thy  sufferings. 

1 have  expected  this — what  would’st  thou  with  ! 
me? 

Man.  To  look  upon  thy  beauty  — nothing  further.  1 
The  face  of  the  earth  hath  madden'd  me,  and  I 
Take  refuge  In  her  mysteries,  and  pierce 
To  the  abodes  of  those  who  govern  her — 

But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.  I have  sought 
From  them  what  they  could  not  bestow,  .and  now 
I search  no  further. 

IFitch.  What  could  be  the  quest 

Which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  powerful, 

The  rulers  of  the  invisible  ? 

Man.  A boorf; 

But  why  should  I repeat  it?  ’twere  in  vain. 

Jf7 tch.  I know  not  that ; let  thy  lips  uttor  it 

Man.  Well,  though  It  torture  me,  ’t  is  but  the  same ; 
My  pang  shall  find  a voice.  From  my  youth  upwards 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men. 

Nor  look’d  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes ; 

The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine, 

The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine ; 

My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers. 

Made  me  a stranger ; though  I wore  the  form, 

I had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh, 

Nor  midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded  me 

Was  there  but  one  who but  of  her  anon. 

I said,  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 

I held  but  slight  communion;  but  instead. 

My  joy  was  in  the  wilderness, — to  breathe 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain’s  top, 

Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect’s  wing 
Flit  o’er  the  herblcss  granite;  or  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new  breaking  wave 
Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 

In  these  my  early  strength  exulted ; or 
To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon, 

The  stars  and  their  development ; or  catch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim  ; 


Or  to  look,  list'nlng,  on  the  scatter’d  leaves. 

While  Autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song. 
These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone ; 

For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I was  one,  — 

Hating  to  be  so,  — cross’d  me  in  my  path, 

I felt  myself  degraded  back  to  them. 

And  was  all  clay  again.  And  then  I dived. 

In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  death. 
Searching  its  cause  in  its  effect ; and  drew 
From  wither'd  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heap'd  up  dust, 
Conclusions  most  forbidden.  Then  I pass'd 
The  nights  of  years  in  sciences  untaught. 

Save  in  the  old  time  ; and  with  time  and  toil, 

And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 
As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air, 

And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth, 

Space,  and  the  peopled  infinite,  I made 
Mine  eyes  familiar  with  Eternity, 

Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 

He  who  from  out  their  fountain  dwellings  raised 

Eros  and  Anteros’*,  at  Gadara, 

As  I do  thee ; — and  with  my  knowledge  grew 
The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  and  joy 
| Of  this  most  bright  intelligence,  until,  - 
Witch.  Proceed. 

Man.  Oh  1 I but  thus  prolong’d  my  words. 

Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  because 
As  I approach  the  core  of  my  heart’s  grief — 

But  to  my  task.  I have  not  named  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  being, 

With  whom  I wore  the  chain  of  human  ties ; 

If  I had  such,  they  seem’d  not  such  to  me; 

Yet  there  was  one 

Witch.  Spare  not  thyself — proceed. 

Man.  She  was  like  me  in  lineaments — her  eyes. 
Her  hair,  her  features  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine ; 

But  soften’d  all,  and  temper’d  into  beauty: 

She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a mind 
To  comprehend  the  universe : nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine. 

Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears  — which  I had  not  ; 

And  tenderness — but  that  I had  for  her; 

Humility — and  that  I never  had. 

Her  faults  were  mine  — her  virtues  were  her  own  — 

I loved  her,  and  destroy’d  her ! 

Witch.  With  thy  hand  ? 

Man.  Not  with  my  hand,  but  heart  — which  broke 
her  heart ; 

It  gazed  on  mine,  and  wither’d.  I have  shed 


conception*  into  form*,  — and  we  know  of  no  poem  in  which 
the  aspect  ol' external  nature  is  throughout  lighted  up  with  an 
expression  at  once  so  lieautirul,  solemn,  and  majestic.  It  i* 
llis  ru>tl  fhilde  Harold*'  ivliich  we  should  e'lve  fo 


1 [There  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful  in  all  this 
passage  ; Hnd  both  the  apparition  and  the  dialogue  are  so 


such  spirit*  exist  or  communicate  themselves,  we  feel  for  the 
moment  as  if  we  stood  in  their  presence Jlfvkey.} 


the  popm,  next  to  “ Childe  Harold,"  which  we  should  give  to 
I a foreigner  Co  read,  that  he  might  know  something  of  Byron. 
Shakspcare  has  given  to  those  abstractions  of  human  life  and 
being,  which  an*  truth  in  the  intellect,  forms  as  full,  clear, 
•lowing,  as  the  idealised  forms  of  visible  nature.  The  very 
wordsof  Ariel  picture  to  us  his  beautiful  being  In  M Manfred.” 
wc  see  glorious  but  immature  manifestations  of  similar  power. 
The  poet  there  creates,  with  delight,  thoughts  and  feelings 
and  fancies  into  visible  forms,  that  lie  may  cling  and  cleave  to 
them,  and  clasp  them  in  his  passion  The  beautiful  Witch  of 
the  Alps  seem*  exhaled  from  the  luminous  spray  of  the 
r.itaract,  — as  if  the  poet’s  eyes,  unsated  with  the  beauty  of 
inanimate  nature,  gave  spectral  apparition*  of  loveliness  to 
Iced  the  pure  passion  of  the  poet's  soul.  — Wilion.3 


* The  philosopher  Jamblicus.  The  story  of  th«  raisin*:  of 
Eros  and  Antero*  may  be  found  in  his  life  by  K unapt u 4.  it  is 
well  tolil.  — f**  It  Is  reported  of  him,"  says  Eunapiua,  *•  thar  J 
while  he  and  his  scholars  were  bathing  in  the  hot  baths  of 
Gadara  in  Syria,  a dispute  arising  concerning  the  hath*,  he. 


smiling,  ordered  his  disciples  to  ask  the  inhabitants  by  viu: 
names  the  two  lesser  springs,  that  were  nearer  and  handsomer 
than  the  rest,  were  called.  To  which  the  inhabitants  replied. 


managed,  that  tin*  sense  of  their  improbability  is  sw  allowed  up 
in  that  of  their  beauty  ; anti,  without  actually  believing  that 


that  * the  one  was  called  Eros,  and  the  other  Antero*,  but  for 
what  reason  they  knew  not.*  Upon  which  Jamblicus,  sitting 
by  one  of  the  springs,  put  his  hand  in  the  water,  and  muttering 
some  few  words  to  himself,  called  up  a fair-complexioned  bm 
with  gold-coloured  locks  dangling  from  his  back  and  breast! 
so  that  he  looked  like  one  that  was  washing  : and  thru,  gotnc 
to  the  other  spring,  and  doing  as  he  hod  done  before,  called 
up  another  Cupid,  w ith  darker  and  more  dishevelled  hair  - 
upon  which  Ixith  the  Cupids  clung  about  Jamblicus  ; but  b< 
presently  sent  them  hack  to  their  proper  place*.  After  tilts 
his  friends  submitted  their  belief  to  nitn  in  every  thing. 


scene  ii-  MANFRED.  IK# 


Blood,  but  not  hers  — and  yet  her  blood  was  shed  ; 

I saw — and  could  not  stanch  it. 

Witch.  And  for  this  — 

A being  of  the  race  thou  dost  despise, 

The  order  which  thine  own  would  rise  above. 
Mingling  with  us  and  ours,  — thou  dost  forego 
The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  shrink 'st  back 

To  recreant  mortality Away  I 

Man.  Daughter  of  Air!  I tell  thee,  since  that  hour — 
3ut  words  arc  breath  — look  on  me  in  my  sleep, 

Or  watch  my  watchings  — Come  and  sit  by  me  l 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more. 

But  peopled  with  the  Furies;  — I have  gnash’d 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  mom, 

Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset; — I have  pray’d 
For  madness  as  a blessing — ’tls  denied  me. 

I have  affronted  death  — but  In  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me. 

And  fatal  things  pass'd  harmless ; the  cold  hand 
Of  an  all -pitiless  demon  held  me  back, 

Back  by  a single  hair,  which  would  not  break. 

In  fantasy',  imagination,  all 

The  affluence  of  my  soul  — which  one  day  was 

A Crcesus  in  creation — I plunged  deep. 

But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  It  dash’d  me  back 
Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfathom’d  thought. 

I plunged  amidst  mankind — Forgetfulness 

11  nought  In  all,  save  where  ‘t  is  to  be  found, 

And  that  I have  to  Icam  ; my  sciences. 

My  long  pursued  and  *uperhuman  art, 

I*  mortal  here:  I dwell  in  my  despair  — 
j j And  live  — and  live  for  ever. 

Witch.  It  may  be 

i That  I can  aid  thee. 

Man.  To  do  this  thy  power 

Must  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 

Do  so — in  any  shape  — in  any  hour  — 

With  any  torture — so  it  be  the  last 

Jtltch.  That  is  not  in  my  province;  but  if  thou 
Wilt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bidding,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes. 

Mm.  I will  not  swear  — Obey  ! and  whom  ? the 
spirits 

I Who*e  presence  I command,  and  be  the  slave 
Of  those  who  served  me  — Never! 

Witch.  Is  this  all  ? 

Hast  thou  no  gentler  answer?  — Yet  bethink  thee, 

I .And  pause  ere  thou  rgjectest. 

Mom.  I have  said  it 

Witch.  Enough!  — I may  retire  then — say  ! 

| Man.  Retire  I 

[ The  VlTOi!  disupprnrt. 

' Man.  (atone).  We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror: 
Days 

1 The  story  of  Pau*ania*.  king  of  Sparta  (w  ho  commanded 
I the  Creek*  at  the  battle  of  Platea,  anil  afterward*  perished  for 

Ian  attempt  to  betray  the  Lacedwmonian*),  and  Clconlre.  is  told 
in  Plutarch**  life  of  CtiDOfl  : and  in  Use  Laconics  of  Pauiania* 
uie  «ophi*t,  Jn  hi*  description  of  Greece.  — [The  following  is 
the  passage  from  Plutarch:  — “ It  is  related,  that  when  Pau- 
laoia*  *1 * at  Byzantium,  he  cast  hi*  eye*  upon  a y*  ung  virgin 
named  Cleon  lc**,  of  a noble  family  there,  and  indited  on 
having  her  for  a m Litre**.  The  parent*,  intimidated  by  his 
power,  were  under  the  hard  necessity  of  giving  up  their 
• Laughter.  The  young  woman  begged  that  the  light  might  be 
taken  out  of  hi*  apartment*,  that  the  might  go  to  his  bed  in 
aecrecy  and  silence.  When  she  entered  lie  was  asleep,  and 
she  unfortunately  » tumbled  upon  the  candlestick  and  threw  it 
down.  The  noue  waked  him  suddenly,  and  he,  in  hi*  con. 
f-.uaou.  thinking  it  *«  an  enemy  coming  to  assassinate  him, 
unsheathed  a dagger  that  lay  bv  him,  and  plunged  it  Into  the 
virgin’*  heart.  After  this  nc  could  never  rest  Her  image 

I 


I Steal  ou  a*  and  steal  from  us ; yet  we  live, 

J Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 

‘ In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke  — 

This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart, 

Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pain. 
Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintness  — 

In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
In  Ufe  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
How  few  — how  less  than  few  — wherein  the  soul 
Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  back 
As  from  a stream  in  winter,  though  the  chill 
Be  but  a moment’s.  I have  one  resource 
Still  in  my  science  — I can  call  the  dead, 

And  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be  : 

The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 

And  that  Is  nothing.  If  they  answer  not 

The  buried  Prophet  answered  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor ; and  the  Spartan  Monarch  drew 
From  the  Byzantine  maid’s  unsleeping  spirit 
An  answer  and  his  destiny  — he  slew 
That  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  slew, 

And  died  unpardon'd  — though  he  call’d  in  aid 
The  Pbyxtan  Jove,  and  in  Phigalia  roused 
The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 
The  Indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath. 

Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance  — she  replied 
j In  words  of  dubious  Import,  but  fulfill'd.1 
j If  I had  never  lived,  that  which  I love 
Had  still  been  living  ; had  I never  loved, 

| That  which  I love  would  still  be  beautiful  — 

Happy  and  giving  happiness.  What  is  she  ? 

What  is  she  now  ? — a sufferer  for  my  sins  — 

A thing  I dare  not  think  upon  — or  nothing. 

Within  few  hours  I shall  not  call  In  vain  — 

Yet  in  this  hour  I dread  the  thing  I dare  : 

Until  this  hour  I never  shrunk  to  gaze 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil  — now  I tremble. 

And  feel  a strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart 
But  I can  act  even  what  I most  abhor, 

And  champion  human  fears. — The  night  approaches. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  HI. 

Tut  Summit  of  the  Jungfrau  Mountain. 

Enter  First  Destint. 

The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round,  and  bright ; 
And  here  on  snows,  where  never  human  foot 
Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  tread, 

And  leave  no  traces  ; o’er  the  savage  sea. 

The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 

We  skim  Its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a tumbling  tempest's  foam, 

appeared  to  him  every  night,  and  with  a menacing  tone  re* 
pcatesl  this  heroic  verse,— 

• Go  to  the  fate  which  pride  and  Iu*t  prepare ! * 

The  allic*,  highly  incensed  at  this  infamous  action,  joined 
Cimon  to  besiege  him  in  Bv  zantiutn.  But  lie  found  means  to 
escape  thence  ; and  as  he  was  still  haunted  by  the  spectre,  ho 
ia  said  to  hare  applied  to  a temple  at  Heraclea,  where  the 
manes  of  the  dead  were  consulted.  There  he  invoked  the 
spirit  of  Clronice,  and  entreated  her  pardon.  She  appeared, 
and  told  him  * he  w ould  soon  bp  delivered  from  all  his  trou- 
ble*. after  hi*  return  to  Sparta  :*  in  whieh,  it  seem*,  hi*  death 
was  enigmatically  foretold  These  particulars  we  have  from 
ninny  historian*.”  — Langrorne'j  Plutarch,  vol.  lil.  p.  279. 
“ Thu*  we  find,”  add*  the  translator,  “ that  it  was  a custom 
in  the  Pagan  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew  theology,  to  conjure  up 
the  spirit*  of  the  dead  ; and  that  the  witch  of  Kodor  was  not 
the  only  witch  in  the  world. ”3 
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/.CT  II. 


Frozen  In  a moment  • — a dent!  whirlpool's  image : 
And  this  most  steep  fantastic  pinnacle, 

The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake — where  the  clouds 
Pause  to  repose  themselves  in  passing  by  — 

Is  sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils  ; 

Here  do  I wait  my  sisters,  on  our  way 
To  the  Hall  of  Arimanes,  for  to-night 
Is  our  great  festival  — 'tis  strange  they  come  not. 

A Voice  without,  tinging. 

The  Captive  Usurper, 

Hurl'd  down  from  the  throne. 

Lay  buried  in  torpor. 

Forgotten  and  lone ; 

I broke  through  his  slumbers, 

I shiver’d  his  chain, 

I leagued  him  with  numbers  — 

He ’s  Tyrant  again  ! 

With  the  blood  of  a million  he  ’ll  answer  my  care. 
With  a nation's  destruction  — his  flight  and  despair. 

Second  Voice,  without. 

The  ship  sail’d  on,  the  ship  sail’d  fast. 

But  I left  not  a sail,  and  1 left  not  a mast ; 

There  Is  not  a plank  of  the  hull  or  the  deck. 

And  there  is  not  a wretch  to  lament  o'er  his  wreck  ; 
Save  one,  whom  I held,  as  he  swam,  by  the  hair, 

And  he  was  a subject  well  worthy  my  care ; 

A traitor  on  land*  and  a pirate  at  sea  — 

But  I saved  him  to  wreak  further  havoc  for  me  1 

First  Dumnr,  answering. 

The  city  lies  sleeping  ; 

The  morn,  to  deplore  It, 

May  dawn  on  It  weeping  : 

Sullenly,  slowly, 

The  black  plague  flew  o'er  it  — 

Thousands  lie  lowly  ; 

Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish  — 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  should  cherish  ; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  anguish, 

And  evil  and  dread. 

Envelope  a nation ; 

The  blest  are  the  dead, 

Who  see  not  the  sight 
Of  their  own  desolation ; 

This  work  of  a night  — 

This  wreck  of  a realm  — this  deed  of  my  doing  — 
For  ages  I ’ve  done,  and  shall  still  be  renewing  ! 

Enter  the  Second  and  Third  Destinies. 

The  Three. 

Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men. 

Our  footsteps  are  their  graves ; 

We  only  give  to  take  again 
The  spirits  of  our  slaves  ! 

> [“  Came  to  a morass ; Hobhouse  ciimiountctl  to  get  over 
well ; 1 tried  to  pan  mjr  horse  over  ; tbfl  bora*  Clink  up  to  the 
chin,  and  of  course  he  and  I were  in  the  mini  together; 
bemired,  but  not  hurt  ; laughed  and  rode  on.  Arrived  at  the 
Grindenwold  ; mounted  again,  and  rode  to  the  higher  glacier 
— like  a frozen  hurricane.”  — Swiss  Journal.] 

1 (This  Hama  we  think  is  out  of  place,  at  least.  If  not  out 
of  character  ; and  though  the  author  may  tell  us  that  human 


First  Des.  Welcome  J — Where 's  Nemesis  ? 

Second  Des.  At  some  great  work  ; 1 1 

But  what  I know  not,  for  my  hands  were  fulL 

Third  Des.  Behold  she  cometh. 

Enter  Nemesis. 

First  Des.  Say,  where  hast  thou  been?  L 

My  sisters  and  thyself  arc  slow  to-night. 

.Ycm.  I was  detain'd  repairing  shatter’d  thrones. 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties. 

Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies. 

And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge ; 

Goading  the  wise  to  madness  ; from  the  dull 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 
Afresh,  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date. 

And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves, 

To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 
Of  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruit.  — Away  ! 

We  have  outstay’d  the  hour — mount  we  our  clouds ! * I 

[ Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Jhdl  of  Arimanes — Arinusnes  on  his  Throne,  c 
(j ‘lobe  of  Eire,  surrounded  by  the  Spirits. 

Hymn  of  the  Spirits. 

Hail  to  our  Master  ! — Prince  of  Earth  and  Air ! 

Who  walks  the  clouds  and  waters  — In  his  hand 
The  sceptre  of  the  elements,  which  tear 
Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  command  ! 

He  breatheth  — and  a tempest  shakes  the  sea ; 

He  speakctli — and  the  clouds  reply  In  thunder; 

He  gazeth  — from  his  glance  the  sunbeams  flee ; 

He  moveth  — earthquakes  rend  the  world  asunder. 
Beneath  his  footsteps  the  volcanoes  rise ; 

I His  shadow  is  the  Pestilence ; his  path 
1 The  comets  herald  through  the  crackling  skies ; 3 
And  planets  turn  to  ashes  at  his  wrath. 

To  him  War  offers  daily  sacrifice ; 

| To  him  Death  pays  his  tribute ; Life  Is  his, 

] With  all  its  infinite  of  agonies  — 

And  his  the  spirit  of  whatever  is  1 

Enter  the  Destinies  and  Nemesis. 

First  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes  ! on  the  earth 
His  power  incrcaseth  — both  my  sisters  did 
His  bidding,  nor  did  I neglect  my  duty  ! 

Second  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes!  we  who  bow 
The  necks  of  men,  bow  down  before  his  throne ! 

Third  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes  ! wc  await 
11  is  nod  ! 

Hem.  Sovereign  of  Sovereign? ! we  arc  thine. 

And  all  that  liveth,  more  or  less.  Is  ours. 

And  most  things  wholly  so;  still  to  increasr 
Our  power,  increasing  thine,  demands  our  care. 

And  wc  are  vigilant.  Thy  late  commands 
Have  been  fulfill’d  to  the  utmost. 

calamities  are  naturally  subjects  of  derision  to  the  ministers 
of  vengeance,  yet  wc  i.nrot  be  persuaded  that  satirical  and 
political  allusions  are  at  all  cvrniuatible  with  the  feelings  and  ‘ 

impressions  which  it  was  here  bis  business  to  maintain j| 

Jeffrey.] 

[“  The  comets  herald  through  the  | [T^rning^  J sh In. “ — i 
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SCEXE  IV. 


I Enter  MaxrAEn. 

A Spirit  What  is  here  ? 

A mortal ! — Thou  most  rash  anil  fatal  wretch. 

Bow  ilown  anil  worship  ! 

Second  Spirit  I do  know  the  man  — 

A Magian  of  great  rower,  and  fearful  skill  2 

Third  Spirit.  Bow  down  anil  worship,  slave  ! — 
What,  know’st  thou  r.ot 

' Thine  and  our  Sovereign  ? — Tremble,  and  obey  ! 
AH  th*  Spirits.  Prostrate  thyself,  and  thy  con- 
demned clay, 

i Child  of  the  Earth  ! or  dread  the  worst. 

Man.  1 know  it ; 

And  yet  ye  see  I kneel  not 
Fourth  Spirit.  ’Twill  be  taught  thee. 

Man.  ’T  is  taught  already ; — many  a night  on  the 
earth, 

On  the  bare  ground,  have  I bow’d  down  my  face, 

1 And  strew ’d  my  head  with  ashes ; I have  known 
The  fulness  of  humiliation,  for 
1 sunk  before  my  vain  despair,  and  knelt 
To  my  own  desolation. 

Fifth  Spirit.  Dost  thou  dare 

1 Refuse  to  Arimanes  on  his  throne 
What  the  whole  earth  accords,  beholding  not 
The  terror  of  his  glory  ? — Crouch  ! I say. 

Man.  Bid  Aim  bow  down  to  that  which  Is  above 
him* 

The  overruling  Infinite  — the  Maker 
i Who  made  him  not  for  worship  — let  him  kneel, 
j And  we  will  kneel  together. 

The  Spirits.  Crush  the  worm  ! 

Tear  him  in  pieces  ! — 

First  Des.  Hence  J Avaunt  1 — he’s  mine. 

Prince  of  the  Powers  invisible  ! This  man 
i is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
! And  presence  here  denote ; his  sufferings 
j Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
I Our  own ; his  knowledge  and  his  powers  and  will, 

.As  far  as  is  compatible  with  clay, 
i Which  clogs  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been  such 
i As  clay  hath  seldom  borne ; his  aspirations 
• Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth, 

| And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know  — 
That  knowledge  Is  not  happiness,  and  science 
Be!  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 

This  is  not  all  — the  passions  attributes 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  nor 
being, 

Xnr  breath  from  the  worm  upwards  is  exempt. 

Hive  pierced  his  heart;  and  in  their  consequence 
Made  him  a thing,  which  I,  who  pity  not, 
let  pardon  those  who  pity.  He  is  mine, 

And  thine,  it  may  be  ; be  it  so,  or  not. 

So  other  Spirit  in  this  region  hath 
A soul  like  his  — or  power  upon  bis  sold. 

.Vm.  What  doth  he  here  then  ? 
first  Des.  Let  him  answer  that. 

Mum.  Tc  know  what  I have  known  ; and  without 
power 

I could  not  l>e  amongst  ye : but  there  are 
Powers  deeper  still  beyond  — I come  in  quest 
Of  such,  to  answer  unto  what  I seek. 

Xem.  What  would’st  thou  ? 

Man.  Thou  canst  not  reply  to  me. 

Call  w«  the  dead  — my  question  Is  for  them. 


Xem.  Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  will  avouch 
The  wishes  of  this  mortal  ? 

Ari.  Yea. 

Xem.  Whom  would’st  thou 

Unchamel  ? 

Man.  One  without  a tomb  — call  up 

Astarte. 

Nemesis. 

Shadow  ! or  Spirit ! 

Whatever  thou  art. 

Which  still  doth  Inherit 
The  whole  or  a part 
Of  the  form  of  thy  birth. 

Of  the  mould  of  thy  clay. 

Which  return’d  to  the  earth, 

Ke-appear  to  the  day  1 
Bear  what  thou  borest. 

The  heart  and  the  form. 

And  the  aspect  thou  worest  * 

Redeem  from  the  worm. 

Appear ! — Appear  ! — Appear  ! 

Who  sent  thee  there  requires  thee  here  I 
[ The  Phantom  of  Astarte  rises  ami  stands 
in  the  midst. 

Man.  Can  this  be  death  ? there’s  bloom  upon  her 
cheek ; 

But  now  I see  it  Is  no  living  hue. 

But  a strange  hectic  — like  the  unnatural  red 
Which  Autumn  plants  upon  the  perish’d  leaf. 

It  is  the  same  ! Oh,  God  ! that  I should  dread 
To  look  upon  the  same  — Astarte  ! — No, 

I cannot  speak  to  her — but  bid  her  speak 

Forgive  me  or  condemn  me. 

Nemesis. 

By  the  power  which  hath  broken 
The  grave  which  enthrall’d  thee. 

Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken. 

Or  those  who  have  call’d  thee ! 

Man.  She  Is  silent. 

And  in  that  silence  I am  more  than  answer’d. 

Xem.  My  power  extends  no  further.  Prince  of  Air : 
It  rests  with  thee  alone — command  her  voice. 

Ari.  Spirit — obey  this  sceptre  I 

Xem.  Silent  still ! 

She  is  not  of  our  order,  but  belongs 

To  the  other  powers.  Mortal  1 thy  quest  is  vain, 

And  we  arc  baffled  also. 

Man.  Hear  me,  hear  me  — 

Astarte  ! my  beloved  l speak  to  me : 

I have  so  much  endured  — so  much  endure  — 

Look  on  me  ! the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  more 
Than  I am  changed  for  thee.  Thou  lovedst  me 
| Too  much,  ns  I loved  thcc : wc  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  It  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  wc  have  loved. 

Say  that  thou  loath ’st  me  not  — that  I do  bear 
i This  punishment  for  both — that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed  — and  that  I shall  die; 

For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
I To  bind  me  in  existence  — in  a life 
J Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality — 

, A future  like  the  past  I cannot  rest. 

, I know  not  what  I ask,  nor  what  I seek : 
j I feel  but  what  thou  art — and  what  I am ; 
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And  I would  hoar  yet  once  before  I perish 
The  voice  which  vu  my  music  — Speak  to  me ! 

For  I have  call’d  on  thee  in  the  still  night. 

Startled  the  slumbering  birds  from  the  bush’d 
boughs. 

Ami  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 
Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name. 

Which  answer’d  me  — many  things  answer’d  me  — 
Spirits  and  men  — but  thou  wert  silent  all. 

Yet  speak  to  me  ! I have  outwatch’d  the  stars. 

And  gazed  o’er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 

Speak  to  me ! I have  wander’d  o’er  the  earth. 

And  never  found  thy  likeness  — Speak  to  me  ! 

Look  on  the  fiends  around  — they  feel  for  me: 

I fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone  — 

Speak  to  me  1 though  it  be  in  wrath ; — but  say  — 

I reck  not  what  — but  let  me  hear  thee  once  — 

This  once — once  more  ! 

Phantom  of  Astarte.  Manfred  ! 

Man.  Say  on,  say  on  — 

1 live  but  in  the  sound  — it  is  thy  voice ! [ills. 

Phan.  Manfred  : To-morrow  ends  thine  earthly 

Farewell ! 

Man.  Yet  one  word  more  — am  I forgiven? 

Phan.  Farewell ! 

Man.  Say,  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

Phan.  Farewell ! 

Man.  One  word  for  mercy  ! Say,  thou  lovcst  me. 

Phan.  Manfred ! 

[ The  spirit  of  AsTARTE  disappears.  1 

AVnt.  She ’s  gone,  and  will  not  be  recall’d ; 

Her  words  will  be  fulfill’d.  Return  to  the  earth. 

A Spirit.  He  is  convulsed  — This  is  to  be  a mortal, 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality. 

Another  Spirit.  Y'et,  see,  he  mastereth  himself, 
a:id  makes 

His  torture  tributary  to  his  will. 

Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  would  have  made 
An  awful  ?plrlt 

A ’em.  Hast  thou  further  question 

Of  our  great  sovereign,  or  his  worshippers  ? 

Man.  None. 

A 'em.  Then  for  a time  farewell. 

Man.  We  meet  then  1 Where  ? On  the  earth  ? — 
Even  as  thou  wilt : and  for  the  grace  accorded 
I now  depart  a debtor.  Fare  ye  well ! 

[ Exit  Manfred. 

( Scene  closes, ) 

1 [Over  this  fine  drama,  a moral  feeling  hangs  like  a 
totnbrous  thunder  rloud.  No  other  guilt  but  that  so  darkly 
shadowed  out  could  hate  furnished  so  dreadful  an  Illustration 
of  the  hideous  aberrations  of  human  nature,  however  noble 
arid  majestic,  when  left  a prey  to  its  desires,  its  passions,  and 
ru  imagination.  The  beauty,  at  one  time  so  innocently  adored, 
is  at  last  soiled,  profaned,  and  violated.  Affection,  lore,  guilt,  j 
horror,  remorse,  and  death,  come  in  terrible  succession,  yet 
all  darkly  linked  together.  We  think  of  Astarte  as  young,  | 
l icautiful,  innocent  — guilty  — lost  — murdered  — buried  — 
udged  — pardoned  ; but  still,  in  her  permitted  visit  to  earth, 
^peaking  in  a voice  of  sorrow,  and  with  a countenance  yet 
■tale  with  mortal  trouble.  We  had  but  a glimpse  of  her  in 
her  beauty  and  innocence  ; but.  at  last,  she  rises  up  before  us 
m all  the  mortal  silence  of  a ghost,  with  fixed,  glazed,  aud 
passionless  eyes,  revealing  dcatn.  judgment,  aud  eternity.  The 
moral  breathes  and  bums  in  every  word,  — in  sadness,  misery, 
insanity,  desolation,  and  death.  The  work  is  **  Instinct  w ith 
spirit,"  — and  in  the  agony  and  distraction,  and  all  its  dimly 
imagined  causes,  we  behold,  though  broken  up,  confused, 
and  shattered,  the  elements  of  a purer  existence — Wilson.] 

* [The  third  Act.  a.*  originally  written,  bring  shown  to 
Mr.  Gifford,  he  expressed  his  unfavourable  opinion  of  it  \cry 
distinctly  ; and  .Mr  Murray  transmitted  this  opinion  to  Lord 
Hymn.  The  result  is  told  in  the  following  extracts  from  his 
letters : — 

ACT  7JL* 

SCENE  1. 

A Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred. 

Manfred  and  Herman. 

Man.  What  b the  hour  ? 

Her.  It  wants  but  one  till  sunset. 

And  prombes  a lovely  twilight. 

Man . Say, 

Arc  al!  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  I directed  ? 

Her.  All,  my  lord,  are  ready . 

Here  b the  key  and  casket. 

Man.  It  b well : 

Thou  may’st  retire.  [Exit  lbs  jus 

Man.  (alone).  There  b a calm  upon  me— 

Inexplicable  stillness ! which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I knew  of  life. 

If  that  I did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest. 

The  merest  word  that  ever  fool’d  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman’s  jargon,  I should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  “ Kalon,”  found, 

And  seated  in  my  soul.  It  will  not  last. 

Hut  it  Is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once : 

It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a new  ten*. 

And  I within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  b such  a feeling.  Who  U there  ? 

Re-enter  Herman. 

Her.  My  lord,  the  abbot  of  St.  Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  Abbot  or  Sr.  Maurice. 

Abbot.  Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred : 

Man.  Thanks,  holy  father ! welcome  to  the*  walk : , 
Thy  presence  honours  them,  and  bleueth  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

Abbot.  Would  it  were  so,  Count  I— 

But  I would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 

Man.  Herman,  retire What  would  my  reverend 

guest  ? 

Abltot.  Thus,  without  prelude  : — Age  and  real 
my  office, 

And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege ; 

Our  near,  though  not  acquainted  neighbourhood. 

“ Venice,  April  14,  1917.  — The  third  Act  is  certainly  M 
bad,  and,  like  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada's  homily.  ;*&** 
savoured  of  the  palsy.)  has  the  dregs  of  my  fever,  iurtoz 
it  was  written,  it  mu*t  on  no  account  be  published  to  ™ 
present  state.  I will  try  and  reform  it,  or  re-write  it  s»t> 
gother ; but  the  impulse  ii  gone,  and  I have  no  ebsace  * 
making  any  thing  out  of  it.  The  specrh  of  Manfred  to  tae 
Sun  is  the  only  part  of  this  Act  I thought  good  myself;  tM 
rest  is  certainly  as  bad  as  tad  can  be,  and  I wonder  «W  tw 
devil  possessed  me.  1 am  very  glad  indeed  that  feu  sent  o* 
Mr.  Gifford's  opinion  without  deduction.  1)>»  you  supposes* 
such  a booby  as  not.  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  him  ct 
that  1 was  not,  and  am  not,  convinced  and  convicted  in  ey 
conscience  of  this  same  overt  act  of  nonsense  ? 1 shall  tri  j* 
it  again  ; in  the  mean  time,  lay  it  upoo  the  shelf — the 
Drama  I mean.  — Recollect  not  to  publish,  upon  pain  d J 
know  not  what,  until  I have  tried  again  at  the  third  act  J 
am  not  sure  that  I shall  try,  and  still  less  that  1 shall  succeed 
if  I do." 

“ Rome,  May  5.—  I have  re-written  the  greater  part, 
returned  what  Is  not  altered  in  the  proof  you  sent  me  *“* 
Abtwt  Is  become  a good  man,  and  the  Spirits  are  bfOUght  ]3 
at  the  death.  You  will  find,  1 think,  some  good  poetry  -i 
this  new  Act,  here  and  there ; ami  if  »o.  print  lU  vithou 
•ending  me  farther  proofs,  under  Mr.  Gfffbrd t corrects ».  4 
he  will  have  the  goodness  to  overlook  lt."J 
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May  also  be  my  herald.  Rumours  strange, 

And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad, 

And  busy  with  thy  name ; a noble  name 
For  centuries : may  he  who  bears  It  now 
Transmit  it  unira pair'd ! 

Man.  Proceed, — I listen. 

Abbot  Tls  said  thou  holdest  converse  with  the 
things 

Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man ; 

That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes, 

The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death, 

Thou  communest.  I know  that  with  mankind. 

Thy  fellows  In  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
Is  as  an  anchorite's,  were  It  but  holy. 

Man.  And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these 
things? 

Abbot.  My  pious  brethren — the  scared  peasantry — 
Even  thy  own  vassals  — who  do  look  on  thee 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.  Thy  life  *s  In  peril. 

Man.  Take  it. 

Abbot.  I come  to  save,  and  not  destroy — 

I would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; * 

But  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 

For  penitence  and  pity : reconcile  thee  [heaven.  ! 

With  the  true  church,  and  through  the  church  to 

Man.  I hear  thee.  This  is  my  reply  : whate'er  ■ 
I may  hare  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  l>etwccn 
Heaven  and  myself. — I shall  not  choose  a mortal 
To  be  my  mediator.  Have  I sinn'd 
Against  your  ordinances  ? prove  and  punish  ! 1 

Abbot.  My  son  l I did  not  speak  of  punishment, 

But  penitence  and  pardon ; — with  thyself 


The  choice  of  such  remains — and  for  the  last. 

Our  institutions  and  our  strong  belief 
Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  from  sin 
To  higher  hope  and  better  thoughts ; the  first 
I leave  to  heaven, — “ Vengeance  is  mine  alone  I" 

So  saith  the  Lord,  and  with  all  humbleness 
His  servant  echoes  back  the  awful  word. 

Man.  Old  man  ! there  is  no  power  in  holy  men, 
Nor  charm  in  prayer — nor  purifying  form 
Of  penitence — nor  outward  look  — nor  fast — 

Nor  agony — nor,  greater  than  all  these, 

The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair, 

Which  is  remorse  without  the  fear  of  hell. 

But  all  in  all  sufficient  to  itself 

Would  make  a hell  of  heaven — can  exorcise 

From  out  the  unbounded  spirit,  the  quick  sense 

Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and  revenge 

Upon  itself ; there  Is  no  future  pang 

Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  scif-condemn'd 

He  deals  on  his  own  souL 

Abbot.  All  this  Is  well ; 

For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look  up 
With  calm  assurance  to  that  blessed  place, 

Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  error*,  so  they  be  atoned : 

And  the  commencement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  necessity.  — Say  on — 

And  all  our  church  can  teach  thee  shall  be  taught ; 
And  nil  we  can  absolve  thee  shall  be  pardon'd. 

Matt.  When  Rome’s  sixth  emperor*  was  near  his 
last. 

The  victim  of  a self-inflicted  wound, 

To  shim  the  torments  of  a public  death  s 


* [Thus  Car  the  text  stands  as  originally  penned  : we  sub-  | 
join  the  sequel  of  the  scene  as  given  in  the  first  Ms. : — j 

■*  AM  •/  Then,  hear  and  tremble!  For  the  headstrong  i 
Who  in  the  mail  of  innate  hardihood  [wretch  I 

Would  shield  himself,  and  battle  for  his  sins. 

There  is  the  stake  on  earth,  and  beyond  earth  eternal : 

Wan.  Charity,  roost  reverend  father. 

Become*  thy  lip*  so  roach  more  than  this  menace, 

That  I would  call  thee  hack  to  it : but  say, 

What  wooldst  thou  with  me  ? 

Abbot.  It  may  be  there  are 

Things  that  would  shake  thee  — but  I keep  them  back. 

And  give  thee  till  to-morrow  to  repent. 

Then  if  thou  dost  not  all  devote  thyself 
To  prance,  and  with  gift  of  all  thy  lands 
To  the  monastery 

Man.  I understand  thee, — well ! 

Abbot.  Expect  no  mercy  ; I have  warned  thee. 
opening  the  casket  . Stop  — 

There  U a gift  for  thee  within  this  casket 

[Maxebed  open*  the  casket , strike*  a tight , and 
burns  tome  incense. 

Ho ! Afhtaroth ! 

The  Dusoa  A mi  ta  roth  appears,  singing  as  follows  : — 
The  raven  sits 
On  the  raven- stone. 

And  hit  black  wing  flits 
O'er  the  milk-white  bone ; 

To  and  fro,  as  the  night.winds  blow. 

The  carcass  of  the  assassin  swings ; 

And  there  alone,  on  the  raven-stone,  • 

The  raven  flaps  his  dusky  wings. 

Toe  fetters  creak  — and  hi*  ebon  beak 
Croaks  to  the  close  of  the  hollow  sound  ; 

And  this  is  the  tune,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 

To  which  the  witches  dance  their  round  — 


Merrily,  merrily,  cheerily,  cheerily. 

Merrily,  speeds  the  ball : 

The  dead  in  their  shrouds,  and  the  demons  In  clouds, 


Abbot.  I fear  thee  not  — hence  — hence  — 

Avaunt  thee,  evil  one  1 — help,  ho  ! without  there  ! 

.Van.  Convey  this  man  to  tne  Shrcckhorn  — to  its  peak  — 
To  its  extremest  peak  — watch  with  him  there 
From  now  till  sunrise  ; let  him  gate,  and  know 
He  ne'er  again  will  be  so  near  to  heaven. 

But  harm  him  not ; and.  when  the  morrow  breaks, 

Set  him  down  safe  in  his  cell  — away  with  him  ! 

Ash.  Had  I not  hotter  bring  his  brethren  too. 

Convent  and  all,  to  l>ear  him  company  ? 

Mein.  No,  this  will  serve  for  the  present.  Take  him  up. 

Ash  Gome,  friar  ! now  an  exorcism  or  two, 

And  we  shall  fly  the  lighter. 

Ashtaroth  disappears  with  the  Abbot,  singing  as  foliates  ;— 
A prodigal  son,  and  a maid  undone, 

And  a widow  rc-wedded  within  the  year  ; 

And  a worldly  monk,  and  a pregnant  nun. 

Are  things  which  every  day  appear. 

M.vnfeed  alone. 

Man.  Why  would  this  fool  break  in  on  me,  and  force 
My  art  to  pranks  fantastical  ? — no  matter. 

It  was  not  of  iny  seeking.  My  heart  sickens, 

And  weighs  a fix'd  forclioding  on  my  soul  ; 

But  it  is  calm  — calm  as  a sullen  sea 
After  the  hurricane  ; the  winds  are  still. 

But  the  cold  waves  swell  high  and  heavily, 

And  there  is  danger  in  them.  Such  a rest 


Flock  to  the  witches’  carnival. 

* Raven-stone  (RabenstelnJ,  a translation  of  the  German  | 
; for  the  gibbet,  which  In  Germany  and  Switsurland  Is  1 
imnent,  and  made  of  stone.'* 


Is  no  repose.  My  life  hath  been  a combat. 

And  every  thought  a wound,  till  I am  scarr’d 
In  the  immortal  part  of  me.  — What  now  ? "] 

3 Otho,  being  defeated  in  a general  engagement  near 
Brixcllum,  stabbed  himself.  Plutarch  says,  that,  though  he 
lived  full  as  badly  as  Nero,  his  last  moments  were  those  of  a 
philosopher,  lie  comforted  his  soldiers  who  lamented  his 
fortune, and  expressed  his  concern  for  their  safety,  when  they 
solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  office*.  Martial  says  : 

“ Sit  Cato,  dum  vlvlt,  sane  vel  Caesare  major, 

Dum  moritur,  numquid  major  (Rhone  full  ? " 

• C-  To  .bun  f Z 1 1"*11'  «-»• 

Choose  between  them." — MS.] 
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BYRON  S WORKS. 


ACT  Hi. 


From  senates  once  his  slaves,  a certain  soldier, 

With  show  of  loyal  pity,  would  have  stanch'd 
The  gushing  throat  with  his  officious  robe ; 

The  dying  Roman  thrust  him  back,  and  said  — 

Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance, 

“ It  is  too  late — is  this  fidelity  ? ” 

Abbot.  And  what  of  this  ? 

Man.  I answer  with  the  Roman  — 

M It  is  too  late  1 ” 

Abbot.  It  never  can  be  so, 

To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  soul. 

And  thy  own  soul  with  heaven.  Hast  thou  no  hope  ? 
’Tis  strange  — even  those  who  do  despair  above, 

Yet  shape  themselves  some  fantasy  on  earth, 

To  which  frail  twig  they  cling,  like  drowning  men. 

Man.  Ay — father ! I have  had  those  earthly  visions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth. 

To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men, 

The  enlightener  of  nations ; and  to  rise 
I knew  not  whither — it  might  be  to  fall ; 

But  fall,  even  as  the  mountain-cataract. 

Which  having  leapt  from  its  more  dazzling  height. 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss, 

(Which  casts  up  misty  columns  that  become 
Clouds  raining  from  the  re-ascended  skies,) 

Lies  low  but  mighty  still.  — But  this  is  past. 

My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

Abbot.  And  wherefore  «o  ? 

v Man.  I could  not  tame  my  nature  down  ; for  he 
Must  serve  who  fain  would  sway  — and  soothe — and 
sue  — 

And  watch  all  time  — and  pry  into  all  place  — 

And  be  a living  lie — who  would  become  -a 

A mighty  thing  amongst  the  mean,  and  such 
The  mass  are ; I disdain'd  to  mingle  with 
A herd,  though  to  be  leader  — and  of  wolves. 

The  lion  is  alone,  and  so  am  1. 

Alfbot.  And  why  not  live  and  act  with  other  men  ? 
Man.  Because  my  nature  wtos  jAerse  from  life  ; 
And  yet  not  cruel ; for  I woulanot  make. 

But  find  a desolation  : — like  the  wind. 

The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  simoom. 

Which  dwells  but  in  the  des^ft,  and  sweeps  o'er 
The  barren  sands  which  bea/  no  shrubs  to  blast, 

And  revels  o'er  their  wild  and  arid  waves, 


I And  seeketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought, 

But  being  met  is  deadly ; such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence  j but  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more. 

Abbot.  Aix* ! 

I ’gin  to  fear  that  thou  art  past  all  aid 
From  me  and  from  my  calling ; yet  so  young, 

I still  would 

Man.  Look  on  me  ! there  b an  order 

Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age, 

Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death ; 

Some  perishing  of  pleasure — some  of  stud)  — 

Some  worn  with  toll  — some  of  mere  weariness  — 
Some  of  disease  — and  some  insanity  — » 

And  some  of  wither’d  or  of  broken  heart*; 

For  this  last  is  a malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number’d  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 

Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  mur-r*. 

Look  upon  me  1 for  even  of  all  these  things 
Have  I partaken  ; and  of  all  these  thing*. 

One  were  enough ; then  wonder  not  that  I 
Am  what  I am,  but  that  I ever  was 
Or  having  been,  that  I am  still  on  earth. 

Abbot.  Yet,  hear  me  still 

Man.  Old  man  ! I do 

Thine  order,  and  revere  thine  years ; I deem 
Thy  purpose  pious  but  It  U in  vain  : 

Think  me  not  churlish  ; 1 would  spare  thyself. 

Far  more  than  me,  in  shunning  at  Hi  is  time 
All  further  colloquy — and  so — farewell.  * 

[ Exit  Masrauv 

^ Abb.  This  should  have  been  a noMc  creature  h u 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  uuulc 
A goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements. 

Hail  they  been  wisely  minded;  as  it  i«. 

! It  is  an  awful  chaos  — light  and  darkness  — 

I A ml  mind  and  dust  — and  passion*  and  pure  thoughts, 
l Mix’d,  and  contending  without  end  or  order, 

I All  dormant  or  destructive  : he  will  perish. 

And  yet  he  must  not;  I will  try  once  more. 

For  such  are  worth  redemption  ; mid  my  duty 
Is  to  dare  all  things  for  a righteous  end. 

1 'll  follow  him  — but  cautiously,  though  surely. 

[ Exit  Auer. 


i [This  speech  has  been  Quoted  in  mnr<- than  one  of  the  lmel!ert«are,lnthppre*ontprogre«sofhmn*nhUt>}ry.€ipo**»d 
sketches  of  the  Poet's  dvetf  life.  Much  earlier,  when  only  br  the  eternal  recurrence  of  a deep  and  discontented  scrpcinMc. 

twenty-three  years  of  a*,  he  had  thus  prophesied : — ■**  It  seems  But  there  is  only  one  who  has  dared  to  represent  hint** ! f m 
as  If  I were  to  experieiffb  in  my  youth  the  greatest  misery  of  the  victim  of  those  ruunrless  and  undefiuablc  suffering*. 


old  age.  My  friends  fall  around  roe,  and  I shall  be  left  a I 
lonely  tree  l>efore  1 am  withered.  Other  men  can  always  lake 
refuge  in  their  families  — I hare  no  resource  but  my  own  1 
reflections,  and  they  present  no  prospect,  here  or  hereafter, 
except  the  selfish  satisfaction  of  surviving  my  betters.  I am,  j 


Intellects  are,  In  the  present  progress  of  human  history,  c spaaed 
by  the  eternal  recurrence  of  a deep  and  discontent**!  scrporuac. 
But  there  is  only  one  who  has  dared  to  represent  himself  m 
the  victim  of  those  nameless  and  undefinable  suffering*. 
Goethe  chose  for  his  doubts  and  his  darkness  the  larJUm 
disguise  of  the  mysterious  Faustus.  Schiller,  with  stiU  grvwzrr 
boldness,  planted  the  same  anguish  in  the  restless,  haughcr, 
and  heroic  bosom  of  Wallenstein.  But  Byron  ha*  aougbt  c*»» 
external  symbol  in  which  to  embody  the  inquietudes  cd  xjm 


indeed,  very  wretched.  My  days  are  listless,  and  tnr  night*  aoul.  He  takes  the  world,  and  all  that  it  inherit,  for  hi* 

restless.  I have  very  seldom  any  society;  and  when  1 have,  I and  his  spectators  ; and  he  displays  himself  before  the.r 

mn  out  of  it  I don't  know  that  I sha’nt  end  with  iiisauity." — wrestling  unceasingly  and  ineffectually  with  the  detuevr  tt»s 


i himself  before  the.r  u 


Byron  Letters,  1811. J torments  him.  At  rimes,  there  is  something  mournful  aaj 

I depressing  in  his  scepticism  ; but  oftenor  it  is  of  a tAgb  arJ 
* [M  Of  the  Immortality  of  the  soul,  it  appears  to  me  that  solemn  character,  approaching  to  the  very  verge  of  a coofidrs^r 
there  can  l»e  little  doubt  — if  we  attend  for  a moment  to  the  faith.  Whatever  the  poet  may  believe,  we.  his  readers,  always 
action  of  mind.  It  is  in  perpetual  activity.  1 used  to  doubt  it  | feel  ourselves  too  much  ennobled  and  elevated,  even  t«v  kaj 
— but  reflection  has  taught  me  better.  How  far  our  future  i melancholy,  not  to  Ik?  confirmed  In  our  own  belief  by  tie  «vn 
state  will  be  Individual ; or,  rather,  how  far  it  will  at  all  i doubts  so  majestically  conceived  and  uttered. 
resemble  our  present  existence.  Is  another  question  ; butth.it  if  it  ever  approaches  to  a erred,  carries  with  it  tr»  refuue>« 


r present  existence,  is  another  question  ; but  that  if  it  ever  approaches  to  a creed,  carries  wit 


the  mind  is  eternal  seems  as  probable  as  that  the  body  is  not  in  its  grandeur.  There  is  neither  philosophy  ou»  rviigwa  tz 
to."— Byron  Diary.  1821. — “ I have  no  wish  to  reject  those  bitter  and  savage  taunts  which  have  been  cruel  U thin-w  . 

Christianity  without  investigation  , on  the  contrary,  1 am  very  out,  from  many  quarters,  against  those  moods  of  nund  wlha  r 

desirous  of  believing  ; for  1 have  no  happiness  in  mjr  present  are  involuntary-,  and  will  not  pas*  away;  the  shadows 
unsettled  notions  on  religion."—  By  run  Convcrtatiom  spectres  which  stul  haunt  Ms  imagination  tray  oace  k**, 

Kennedy,  1823.]  disturbed  our  own ; — through  bis  gloom  there  are  f - re 


* [There  are  three  only,  even  among  the  gTcat  poets  of 
modern  timet,  who  have  chosen  to  depict.  In  their  full  shape 
and  vigour,  those  agonies  to  which  great  and  meditative 


in  its  grandeur.  There  it  neither  philosophy  Dew  irltgaoc*  fcr 
those  bitter  olid  savage  taunts  which  have  been  cru»-’l*  thinc-w^ 
out,  from  many  quarters,  against  those  moods  of  nuod  vi.  r 
are  involuntary,  and  will  not  pass  away  ; the  slaadows 
spectres  which  stul  haunt  his  imagination  may  ooct  la** 
disturbed  our  own ; — through  bis  gloom  there  ore  (rrcwac 
dashes  of  illumination  : — and  the  subHme  sadness  whuk  u> 
him  is  breathed  from  the  mysteries  of  mortal  exist  enow.  :• 
always  joined  with  a longing  after  immortality,  and  exprewae*  i 
in  language  that  is  itself  divine.  — Wilson  j 
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MANFRED. 


scene  n. 


SCENE  II. 

Another  Chamber. 

Masterd  and  Herman. 

He r.  My  lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  sunset : 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 

Man.  Doth  he  so  ? 

j t I will  look  on  him. 

[Manfred  advances  to  the  Window  of  the  Hall. 
Glorious  Orb  ! the  idol 
; Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undisea^ed  mankind,  the  giant  sons  ‘ 

Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a sex 

More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 

The  erring  spirits  who  can  ne’er  return. 

Most  glorious  orb  ! that  wert  a worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  reveal’d  ! 

| ' Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 

Which  gladden’d,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour'd 
Themselves  in  orisons  .'  Thou  material  God  ! 

And  representative  of  the  Unknown  — 

Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow ! Thou  chief  star  ! 
Centre  of  many  stars ! which  mak’st  our  earth 
Endurable,  and  temperes t the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays  ! 

Sire  of  the  seasons  ! Monarch  of  the  climes, 

I And  those  who  dwell  in  them  ! for  near  or  far, 

Our  inborn  spirits  have  a tint  of  thee, 

Even  as  our  outward  aspects ; — thou  dost  rise, 

.And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.  Fare  thee  well  1 
I ne’er  shall  see  thee  more.  As  my  first  glance 
Of  lore  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look : thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a more  fatal  nature.  * He  is  gone : 

I follow.  [Exit  Manfred. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Mountains  — The  Castle  of  Manfred  at  some 
distance  — A Terrace  before  a Tower.  — Time , 
Twilight. 

Herman,  Manuel,  and  other  Dependants  of 
Manfred. 

Her.  T is  strange  enough ; night  after  night,  for 

years, 

He  hath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  tower, 

Without  a witness.  I have  been  within  it,  — 
i So  have  we  all  been  oft-times : but  from  it, 

1 **  And  k came  to  pass,  that  the  Sons  of  God  saw  the 
daughters  of  mm,  that  they  were  fair,”  Ac.  — “ There  were 
gnats  in  the  earth  in  those  dart ; and  also  after  that,  when 
the  Sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they 
bare  children  to  them,  the  same  became  mighty  men  which 
were  of  old,  men  of  reoown."  — Genesis,  cb.  vi.  verses  1 and  4. 

a [“  Pray,  was  Manfred’s  speech  to  the  Sun  still  retained  in 
Act  third  r 1 hope  »o  : it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  thing,  and 
hotter  than  the  Coliseum.”  — Byron  Letters , 1817.] 

* Some  strange  things  in  these  few  years.”  — MS  ] 

* [The  remainder  of  the  third  Act,  in  its  original  shape,  ran 
thus : — 

Her.  lajok — look — the  tower  — 

Thf-  tower  ’»  cm  fire.  Oh.  heavens  and  earth  ! what  sound,  i 
What  dreadful  sound  is  that  ? [d  erath  like  thunder. 

Manuel.  Help,  help,  there! — to  the  rescue  of  theCount, — 
The  Count  ’•  in  danger,  — what  ho  ! there  ! approach  i 

[ The  Sere  ants,  l as tali,  and  Peasantry  approach, 
stmpffled  with  terror. 

If  there  be  any  of  you  who  have  heart 
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Or  Its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute,  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
One  chamber  where  none  enter : I would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I have  to  come  these  three  yearn, 

’ To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

Manuel.  T were  dangerous ; 

Content  thyself  with  what  thou  know’st  already. 

Her.  Ah  ! Manuel  1 thou  art  elderly  and  wise, 

I And  couldst  say  much ; thou  hast  dwelt  within  the 
castle  — 

How  many  years  is’t? 

I Manuel.  Ere  Count  Manfred’s  birth, 

I served  his  father,  whom  he  nought  resembles. 

Her.  There  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament. 

But  wherein  do  they  differ? 

Manuel.  I speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits ; 

Count  Sigismund  was  proud,  — but  gay  and  free,  — 
A warrior  and  a reveller ; he  dwelt  not 
With  l>ooks  and  solitude,  hor  made  the  night 
A gloomy  vigil,  but  a festal  time. 

Merrier  than  day ; he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  forests  like  a wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

Her.  Beshrew  the  hour, 

But  those  were  jocund  times  ! I would  that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again  ; they  look 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

ManutL  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first  Oh  1 I have  seen 
Some  strange  things  in  them,  Herman,  s 

Her.  Come,  be  friendly ; 

Relate  me  some  to  while  away  our  watch  : 

I 've  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happen’d  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

Manuel.  That  was  a night  indeed  ! I do  remember 
'T  was  twilight  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 
Another  evening;  — yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 

On  Elgher’s  pinnacle,  so  rested  then, 

So  like  that  it  might  be  the  same ; the  wind 
Was  feint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 
Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon ; 

Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower, 

How  occupied,  we  knew  not  but  with  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  watchings — her,  whom  of  ail  earthly  things 
That  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seem'd  to  love, — 

As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do, 

The  Lady  Astarte,  his 4 

Hush  ! who  comes  here  ? 

And  love  of  human  kind,  and  will  to  aid 
Those  in  distress  — pause  not — but  follow  me  — 

The  portal  ’*  open,  follow.  r Manuel  goes  in. 

Her.  Come  — Who  follows  ? 

What,  none  of  ye  ? — ye  recreants  ! shiver  then 

Without  I will  not  see  old  Manuel  risk 

Ills  few  remaining  years  unaided.  [Herman  goes  in. 

Vassal.  Hark ! — 

No  — all  is  silent — not  a breath  — the  flame 
Which  shot  forth  such  a blase  is  also  gone  : 

What  may  this  mean  ? Let  *s  enter  ! 

Peasant.  Faith,  not  I,— 

Not  that.  If  one,  or  two,  or  more,  will  join, 

I then  will  stay  behind ; but,  for  ray  part, 

I do  not  tee  precisely  to  what  end. 

Vassal.  Cease  your  rain  prating come. 

Manuel  ( speaking  within;.  ’T  is  all  in  vain  — 

He's  dead. 

Her.  {within).  Not  to  — even  now  methought  he  raovod; 
But  it  Is  dark  — so  bear  him  gently  out  — 

Softly  — how  cold  he  Is  ! take  care  of  hit  temples 
In  winding  down  the  staircase. 
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Enter  the  Abbot. 

Abbot.  Where  Is  your  master  ? 

Her.  Yonder,  in  the  tower. 

Abbot.  I must  speak  with  him. 

Man  uel  ’T  is  impossible ; 

He  is  most  private,  and  must  not  be  thus 
Intruded  on. 

Abbot.  Upon  myself  I take 

The  forfeit  of  my  fault,  if  fault  there  be  — 

But  I must  see  him. 

Her.  Thou  hast  seen  him  once 

This  eve  already. 

Abbot  Herman  ! I command  thee. 

Knock,  and  apprize  the  Count  of  my  approach. 

Her.  Wc  dare  not. 

Abbot.  Then  it  seems  I must  be  herald 

Of  my  own  purpose. 

Manuel  Reverend  father,  stop — 

I pray  you  pause. 

Abbot.  Why  so  ? 

Manuel  But  step  this  way, 

And  I will  tell  you  further.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.  » 

Interior  of  the  Tower. 

Manfred  alone. 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.  — Beautiful ! 

I linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  Night 
Hath  been  to  me  a more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man ; and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 

I learn 'd  the  lauguage  of  another  world. 

I do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 

When  I was  wandering,— upon  such  a night 
I stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall,  * 

Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 

The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ; from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bay’d  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Caesars’  palace  came 
The  owl’s  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 

Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Began  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 

Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 

Re-enter  Manuel  and  Herman,  bearing  Manfred  in  their 
arms. 

Man  uel.  Hie  to  the  castle,  some  of  ye,  and  bring 
What  aid  you  can.  Saddle  the  Iwrb,  and  speed 
For  the  leech  to  the  city  — quick  I some  water  there  ! 

Her.  His  cheek  is  black  — but  there  is  a faint  beat 
Still  lingering  about  the  heart.  Some  wrater. 

\_  They  sprinkle  Manfred  with  water : after  a pause, 
he  giwcs  some  signs  of  life. 

Manuel.  Ilo  teems  to  strive  to  speak  — come  — chcerly, 
Count  I 

He  more*  his  lips  — canit  hear  him  ? Iam  old. 

And  cannot  catch  faint  sounds. 

[Herman  inclining  his  head  and  listening. 
Her.  I near  a word 

Or  two  — but  indistinctly  — what  Is  next  > 

What  t to  be  done  ? let  '*  bear  him  to  the  castle. 

[Manfred  motions  with  his  hand  not  to  remove  him. 
Manuel.  He  disapproves  — and 't  were  of  no  avail  — 

He  changes  tapidly. 

Her.  *T  will  soon  be  over. 

Manuel.  Oh  l what  a death  is  this  ! that  I should  live 
To  shake  my  gray  hairs  over  the  last  chief 
Of  the  house  of  Sigismund.  — And  such  a death  ! 

Alone  — we  know  not  how  — unshrived  — untended  — 


Within  a bowshot.  Where  the  Casars  dwelt. 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlements, 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths. 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel’s  place  of  growth  ; 

But  the  gladiators’  bloody  Circus  stands, 

A noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection, 

While  Caesar’s  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls. 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.  — 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a wide  and  tender  light. 

Which  soften’d  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up, 

As ’t  were  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o’er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old,  — 

The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  trom  their  urns. 

’T  was  such  a night ! 

’Tis  strange  that  I recall  it  at  this  time ; 

But  1 have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
Themselves  in  pensive  order. 

Enter  the  Abbot. 

Abbot.  My  good  lord  ! 

I crave  a second  grace  for  this  approach  ; 

But  yet  let  not  my  bumble  zeal  offend 

By  its  abruptness — all  it  hath  of  ill 

Recoils  on  me ; its  good  in  the  effect 

May  light  upon  your  head — could  I say  heart  — 

Could  I touch  that , with  words  or  prayers,  I should 
Recall  a noble  spirit  which  hath  wander’d : 

But  is  not  yet  all  lost. 

Man.  Thou  know’st  me  not ; 

My  days  are  number’d,  and  my  deeds  recorded  : 

Retire,  or 't  will  be  dangerous  — Away  ! 

Abbot.  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  me  ? 

Man.  Not  I ; 

I simply  tell  thee  peril  is  at  hand. 

And  would  preserve  thee. 

Abbot.  What  dost  mean  ? 

Man.  Look  there  l | 

What  dost  thou  see  ? 

Abbot.  Nothing. 

Man.  Look  there,  I say. 

And  stedfastly ; — now  tell  me  what  thou  seesL 

I 

With  strange  accompaniment*  and  fearful  signs  — 

i shudder  at  the  sight  — but  must  not  leave  him. 

Mattfrcd  (speaking  faintly  and  slowly).  Old  man  1 *l  ts 
not  so  difficult  to  die. 

[MANrRRO  having  said  this  expires. 
Iter.  His  eves  are  fixed  and  lifeless.  — He  is  gone.  — 
Manuel.  Close  them.  — My  old  hand  quivers. — He  de- 
parts — 

Whither  ? I dread  to  think  — but  he  is  gone  !} 

1 [The  opening  of  this  scene  is,  perhaps,  the  finest 
in  the  drama ; and  its  solemn,  calm,  and  majestic  character 
throws  an  air  of  grandeur  over  the  catastrophe,  which  was  in 
danger  of  appearing  extravagant,  and  somewhat  too  much  m 
the  style  of  the  “ Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus.” — Wilson.} 

* [“  Drove  at  midnight  to  see  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight  : 
but  what  can  I say  of  the  Coliseum  ? It  must  be  seen  ; to 
describe  it  I should  have  thought  impossible,  if  I had  not  reuad 
‘ Manfred.'  To  see  it  aright,  as  the  Poet  of  the  North  (eiis 
us  of  the  fair  Melrose,  one  ‘ must  see  it  by  the  pale  moors  - 
light.’  The  stillness  of  night,  the  whispering  echoes,  thse 
moonlight  shadows,  and  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  impending 
ruins,  form  a scene  of  romantic  sublimity,  such  as  fljroa 
alone  could  describe  as  it  deserves.  Hu  description  is  the 
very  thing  itself.”  — Matthews's  Diary  of  an  Innatrd.  j 
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Abbot.  That  which  should  shake  me,— but  I fear 
It  not : 

I see  a dusk  and  awful  figure  rise. 

Like  an  infernal  god,  from  out  the  earth  ; 
j His  face  wrapt  in  a mantle,  and  his  form 
Robed  as  with  angry  clouds : he  stands  between 
Thyself  and  me — but  I do  fear  him  not 
I Mum.  Thou  hast  no  cause  — he  shall  not  harm 
thee  — but 

’ His  sight  may  shock  thine  old  limbs  into  palsy, 
j I say  to  thee  — Retire  ! 

Abbot.  And  I reply  — 

; Never — till  I have  battled  with  this  fiend  : — 

What  doth  he  here  ? 

Mam,  Why — ay  — what  doth  he  here  ? 

I did  not  send  for  him, — he  is  unbidden.  [these 
,{bbot.  Alas  ! lost  mortal  ! what  with  guests  like 
Hast  thou  to  do  ? I tremble  for  thy  sake  : 
l ; Why  doth  he  ga it  on  thee,  and  thou  on  him  ? 

I Ah  ! he  un veils  his  aspect : on  his  brow 
! The  thunder-scars  are  graven  ; from  his  eye 
I Glares  forth  the  immortality  of  hell  — 

, j Avaunt  .*  — 

Man.  Pronounce — what  is  thy  mission  ? 
j Spirit.  Come  ! 

Abbot,  What  art  thou,  unknown  being  ? answer ! — 
speak  ! 

1 Spirit.  The  genius  of  this  mortal.  — Come  ! ’t  is 
time. 

| Man.  I am  prepared  for  all  things,  but  deny 
, j The  power  which  summons  me.  Who  sent  thee  here  ? 

' Spirit.  Thou 'It  know  anon  — Cornel  come  1 
Man.  I have  commanded 

Things  of  an  essence  greater  far  than  thine, 

1 ■ And  striven  with  thy  masters.  Get  thee  hence  ! 
Spirit.  Mortal  I thine  hour  is  come  — Away  ! 
I say. 

Man.  I knew,  and  know  my  hour  is  come,  but  not 
j To  render  up  ray  soul  to  such  as  thee  : 
l|  Away  ! I'll  die  as  I have  lived— alone. 

J ! Spirit.  Then  I must  summon  up  my  brethren.  — 
Rise  ! [ Other  Spirits  rise  up. 

Abbot.  Avaunt ! ye  evil  ones  '. — Avaunt  l I say ; 

Te  haTe  no  power  where  piety  hath  power, 

t And  I do  charge  ye  in  the  name 

Sf-irit,  Old  man ! 

We  know  ourselves  our  mission,  and  thine  order ; 

I Wi-je  not  thy  holy  wonts  on  idle  uses, 
f It  were  in  vain  : this  man  is  forfeited. 

* Occe  more  I summon  him — Away  ! away  ! 

Man.  I do  defy  ye, — though  I feel  my  soul 
f I*  ebbing  from  me,  yet  I do  defy  ye ; 

Nor  will  1 hence,  while  I have  earthly  breath 
To  breathe  ray  scorn  upon  ye — earthly  strength 
To  wre-tie,  though  with  spirits ; what  ye  take 
thall  be  ta'en  limb  by  limb. 

Spirit.  Reluctant  mortal ! 

| Is  this  the  Magian  who  would  so  pervade 

* fin  the  first  edition,  this  line  was  accidentally  left  out. 
Ow  tti ‘•cohering  the  omission.  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Mr. 
Murray  — “ Yoa  hare  destroyed  the  whole  effect  and  moral  of 
poem,  by  omitting  the  last  line  of  Manfred's  speaking."] 

? fin  June,  1HW,  Lord  Byron  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Murray  : 

*• ‘Enelosc-d  is  something  which  will  interest  you  ; to  wit. 

The  opinion  of  the  greatest  man  in  Germany  — perhaps  in 

Europe upon  one  of  the  great  men  of  your  advertiro* 

meats  (all  • famous  hands,'  as  Jacob  Ton  son  used  to  say  of 
has  ragamuffins)  — In  short,  a critique  of  Goethe’s  upon  Man- 
_fred.  There  is  the  original,  an  English  translation,  and  an 
~l*aiLm  ote  : ke»p  them  all  in  your  archives  ; for  the  opinions 


The  world  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  our  equal  ? — Can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  in  love  with  life  ? the  very  life 
Which  made  thee  wretched  ! 

Man.  Thou  false  fiend,  thou  llcst  I 

My  life  is  in  its  last  hour,— that  I know. 

Nor  would  redeem  a moment  of  that  hour  ; 

I do  not  combat  against  death,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels  ; my  past  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy  crew, 

But  by  superior  science  — penance  — daring  — 

And  length  of  watching — strength  of  mind  — and 
skill 

In  knowledge  of  our  fathers  — when  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walking  side  by  side. 

And  gave  ye  no  supremacy  : I stand 
Upon  my  strength  — I do  defy  — deny  — 

Spurn  back,  and  scorn  ye  1 — 

Spirit.  But  thy  many  crimes 

Have  made  thee 

Man.  What  are  they  to  such  as  thee  ? 

Must  crimes  be  punish'd  but  by  other  crimes. 

And  greater  criminals  ? — Back  to  thy  hell ! 

Thou  hast  no  powy  upon  mo,  that  I feci ; 

Thou  never  shalt  possess  me,  that  I know  : 

| What  I have  done  is  done ; I bear  within 
A torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine . 

The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  Its  good  or  evil  thoughts  — 

Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end  — 

And  its  own  place  and  time  : its  innate  sense 
When  stripp'd  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  colour  from  the  fleeting  things  without* 

But  is  absorb’d  in  sufferance  or  in  joy. 

Bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert. 

Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  could&t  not 
tempt  me ; 

I have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey  — 

But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  baffled  fiend?  1 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me — but  not  yours  ! 

[ The  Demons  disappear. 
Abbot.  Alas ! how  pale  thou  art  — thy  lips  are 
white  — 

And  thy  breast  heaves — and  in  thy  gasping  throat 
The  accents  rattle:  Give  thy  prayers  to  Heavm  — 
i Pray — albeit  but  in  thought, — but  die  not  thus. 
Man.  'Tis  over — my  dull  eyes  can  fix  thee  not; 
But  all  things  swim  around  me,  and  the  earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.  Fare  thee  well  — 
Give  me  thy  han<L 

Abbot.  Cold — cold  — even  to  the  heart— 

But  yet  one  prayer — Alas  ! how  fares  it  with  tbee  ? 
Man.  Old  man  I 'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die.  1 

[Ma>thed  expire s. 
Abbot.  He 's  gone — his  soul  hath  ta'en  his  earthless 
flight — 

Whither  ? I dread  to  think  — but  he  is  gone.  * 

of  such  a man  as  Goethe,  whether  favourable  or  not,  are 
always  interesting  — and  this  is  more  so,  as  favourable.  His 
Faust  ! never  read,  for  I don't  know  German  ; but  Matthew 
Monk  Lewis,  in  lUlfi,  at  Coligny,  translated  most  of  it  to  me 
vied  voce  and  1 was  naturally  much  struck  with  it : but  it 
was  theStauhbachand  the  Jungfrau,  and  something  else,much 
more  than  Faustus,  that  made  me  write  Manfred.  The  first 
scene,  however,  and  that  of  Faustus  are  very  similar." 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  Goethe’s  Kunst  und 
Althertkum  ( i . e.  Art  and  Antiquity;  which  the  above  letter 
enclosed : — 

“ Byron's  tragedy,  * Manfred,'  was  to  me  a wonderful  phe- 
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nomen  on.  and  one  that  closely  touched  me.  Thli  singularly 
Intellectual  poet  ha*  taken  iny  Fauitu*  to  himself,  and  ex- 
tracted from  it  the  strongest  nourishment  for  his  hypochon- 
driac humour.  He  has  made  use  of  the  impelling  principle* 
in  his  own  way,  for  his  own  purposes,  so  that  no  one  of  them 
remains  the  same ; and  it  is  particularly  on  this  account  that 
I cannot  enough  admire  his  genius.  The  whole  is  in  this 
way  so  completely  formed  anew,  that  it  would  be  an  interest- 
ing task  for  the  critic  to  point  out,  not  only  the  alterations  he 
has  made,  but  their  degree  of  resemblance  with,  or  dissimi- 
larity to,  the  original : In  the  course  of  which  1 cannot  deny, 
that  the  gloomy  heat  of  an  unbounded  and  exuberant  despair 
becomes  at  last  oppresslte  to  us.  Yet  Is  the  dissatisfaction 
we  feel  always  connected  with  esteem  and  admiration. 

••  We  find  thus.  In  this  tragedy,  the  quintessence  of  the 
most  astonishing  talent  born  to  be  its  own  tormentor.  The 
character  of  Lord  Byron's  life  and  poetry  hardly  permit*  a 
just  and  equitable  appreciation.  He  has  often  enough  con- 
fessed what  it  is  that  torments  him.  He  has  repeatedly  por.  , 
trayed  it : and  scarcely  any  one  feels  compassion  for  this  into-  . 
lerable  suffering,  over  which  he  is  ever  laboriously  ruminating,  j 
There  are.  properly  speaking,  two  females  whose  phantoms 
for  ever  haunt  him,  and  which,  in  this  niece  also,  perform 
principal  parts  — one  under  the  name  of  Astarte,  the  other 
without  form  or  actual  preseuce,  and  merely  a voice.  Of  the 
horrid  occurrence  which  took  place  with  the  former,  the  fol- 
lowing Is  related:  — When  a bold  and  enterprising  young 
man,  he  won  the  affections  of  a Florentine  lady.  • Her  bus- 
band  discovered  the  amour,  and  murdered  his  wife  5 but  the 
murderer  was  the  same  night  found  dead  in  the  street,  and 
there  was  no  one  on  whom  any  suspicion  could  be  attached. 
Lord  Byron  removed  from  Florence,  and  these  spirits  haunted 
him  ali  bis  life  after.  . . 

“ This  romantic  incident  Is  rendered  Highly  probable  by  In- 
numerable allusions  to  it  In  his  poems.  As,  for  instance,  when 
turning  his  sad  contemplations  Inwards,  he  applies  to  himself 
the  fatal  history  of  the  king  of  Sparta.  It  is  as  follows  : — 
Pausanias,  a I-acedsemonlan  general,  acquire*  glory  by  the 
important  victory  at  Plat* a,  but  afterwards  forfeits  the  con- 
fidence of  hi*  countrymen  through  his  arrogance,  obstinacy, 
and  secret  intrigues  with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  This 
man  draws  upon  himself  the  heavy  guilt  of  innocent  blood, 
which  attends  him  to  his  end  ; for.  while  commanding  the 
fleet  of  the  allied  Greeks,  in  the  Black  Sea,  he  is  inflamed 
with  a violent  pasilon  for.  a Byxantine  maiden.  After  long 
resistance,  he  at  length  obtain*  her  from  her  parents,  and  she 
is  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  at  night.  She  modestly  desires 
the  servant  to  put  out  the  lamp,  and,  while  groping  her  way 
In  the  dark,  she  overturns  It  Pausanias  Is  awakened  from  his 
sleep  — apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  murderer*,  he  seise* 
his  sword,  and  destroys  his  mistress.  The  horrid  sight  never 
leaves  him.  Her  »hade  pursues  him  unceasingly,  and  he  im- 
plores for  aid  in  vain  from  the  gods  and  the  exorcising  priest*. 

••  That  poet  must  have  a lacerated  heart  who  select*  such  a 
scene  from  antiquity,  appropriate*  It  to  himself,  and  burdens 
his  tragic  imago  with  it.  The  following  soliloquy,  which  is 
overladen  with  gloom  and  a weariness  of  life,  is,  by  this  re- 
mark, rendered  intelligible.  We  recommend  it  as  an  exer- 
cise to  all  friend*  of  declamation.  Hamlet’*  soliloquy  appear* 
improved  upon  here.”  — Goethe  here  subjoins  Manfred  s *0. 
liloquy,  beginning.  “ We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror,"  in 
which  the  allusion  to  Pausanias  occur*. 

The  reader  will  not  be  sorry  to  pas*  from  this  German  criti- 
cism to  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Manfred.  — “ This  is, 
undoubtedly, a work  of  great  genius  and  originality.  Its  worst 
fault,  perhaps.  Is  that  It  fatigue*  and  overawe*  u*  by  the  uni. 
formlty  of  its  terror  and  solemnity.  Another.  1s  the  painful  and 
offensive  nature  of  the  circumstance  on  which  it*  distress  is 
ultimately  founded.  The  lyrical  songs  of  the  Spirits  are  too 
long,  and  not  all  excellent.  There  Is  something  of  pedantry 
in  them  now  and  then  ; and  even  Manfred  deals  in  classical 
allusions  a little  too  much.  If  we  were  to  consider  it  as  a 


• r**  The  grave  confidence  with  which  the  venerable  critic 
tracM  the  fancies  of  his  brother  poet  to  real  persons  and 
events,  making  no  difficulty  even  of  a double  murder  at  Flo- 
rence to  furnish  grounds  for  his  theory,  affords  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  disposition  so  prevalent  throughout  Europe, 
to  picture  Byron  as  a man  of  marvels  and  mysteries,  as  well 
in  his  life  as  his  poetry.  To  these  exaggerated,  or  wholly 
false  notions  of  him.  the  numerous  fictions  palmed  upon  the 
world  of  hi*  romantic  tours  and  wonderful  adventures,  in 

6 laces  he  never  saw,  and  with  persons  that  never  existed, 

ave,  no  doubt,  considerably  contributed  ; and  the  conse- 
quent* Is,  so  utterly  out  of  truth  and  nature  arc  the  repre- 
sentations of  hi*  life  and  character  long  current  upon  the 
Continent,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  real  * flesh 
and  Mood  * hero  of  these  nages^thc  social,  practical-minded, 
and,  with  all  his  faults  and  eccentricities.  EngluA  l And  Byron, 

may  not,  to  the  over-exalted  imaginations  of  most  of  his 

foreign  admirer*,  appear  but  an  ordinary,  unromantlc,  and 
prosaic  personage.”  — Moons.] 


proper  drama,  or  even  as  a fini*hed  poem,  we  should  b* 
obliged  to  add.  that  it  is  far  too  indistinct  and  unsatisfactory 
But  this  we  take  to  be  according  to  the  design  and  concert** 
of  the  author.  He  contemplated  but  a dim  and  magnificent 
sketch  of  a subject  which  did  not  admit  of  more  accurate 
drawing  or  more  brilliant  colouring.  Its  obscurity  is  a part 
of  its  grandeur  ; — and  the  darkness  that  rests  upon  it,  and 
the  smoky  distance  in  which  it  is  lost,  are  all  device*  to  in- 
crease its’  majesty,  to  stimulate  our  curiosity,  and  to  Imprest 
us  with  deeper  awe.  — It  it  suggested.  In  an  ingenious  paper 
In  a late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  that  the  general 
conception  of  this  piece,  and  much  of  what  is  excellent  in  the 
manner  of  Ua  execution,  have  been  borrowed  from  ‘The  Tra- 
gical History  of  Dr.  Faustus,’  of  Marlow  + ; and  a varirtr  of  | 
passages  are  quoted,  which  the  author  consider*  as  dmUsr, 
and,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  others  in  the  poem  before 
us.  We  cannot  agree  in  the  general  terms  of  the  cooclusicc; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  a certain  resemblance,  both  in  some  « 
the  topics  that  are  suggested,  and  in  the  cast  of  the  diction  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  Thus,  to  induce  Faustus  to  persist 
in  hit  unlawful  studies,  he  Is  told  that  the  Spirits  of  the  Em- 
inent* will  serve  him, — 

‘ Sometimes  like  women,  or  un  wedded  maids. 

Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  ayrie  browes. 

Than  hare  the  white  breasts  of  the  Queene  of  Love. 

And  again,  when  the  amorous  sorcerer  commands  Heknot 
'1Toy  to  revive  again  to  be  his  paramour,  he  address**  hff, 

011  her  first  appearance,  in  these  rapturous  lines  — 

• Was  this  the  face  that  launcht  a thousand  ships, 

And  burn’d  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ? 

Sweet  Helen  I make  me  Immortal  with  a kiss. 

Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soule  I — see  where  it  flies. 

Come,  Helen,  come  give  me  my  soule  agdne, 

Here  will  I dwell,  for  heaven  is  on  that  Up, 

And  all  is  dros*  that  is  not  Helena. 

O 1 thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  ayre. 

Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a thousand  starre*  ; 

More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  skyys. 

In  wanton  Arcthusa'a  azure  arms  1* 

The  catastrophe,  too,  is  bewailed  In  verses  of  great  elegiac* 
and  classical  beauty  — 

* Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  growne  full  straight. 
And  burned  is  Apollo’s  laurel  bough 

That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man. 

Faustus  is  gone  ! — regard  his  hellish  fall. 

Whose  findful  torture  may  exhort  the  wise. 

Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things  ! * 

But  these,  and  many  other  smooth  and  fanciful  verses  to 
curious  old  drama,  prove  nothing,  we  think,  against  w ori- 
ginality of  Manfred  ; for  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  there 
I of  the  pride,  the  abstraction,  and  the  heart-rooted  misefj  » 
which  that  originality  consists.  Faustus  is  a vulgar 
tempted  to  scU  his  soul  to  the  devil  for  the  ordlnsry 
of  sensual  plea*ure,  and  earthly  power  and  glory ; snd 
shrinks  ana  shudders  In  agony  when  the  foneit  cooes  too*  , 
exacted.  The  style,  too,  of  Marlow,  though  elepnt  01 
scholarlike,  is  weak  and  childish  compared  with  the  dfF1 
and  force  of  much  of  Lord  Brron  ; ana  the  disgusting  I 
fooaery  and  low  farce  of  which  his  piece  is  principally  oate 
up,  place  It  more  in  contrast,  than  in  any  terms  of  com- 
parlson,  with  that  of  his  noble  successor.  In  the  tc«®“ 
pitch  of  the  composition,  as  well  as  In  the  character  ol  to* 
diction  In  the  more  solemn  parts,  Manfred  reminds  us  bo™ 
more  of  the  ‘ Prometheus  * of  Eschvlus  f,  than  of 
modern  performance.  The  tremendous  solitude  of  the  pr-  j 
ci pal  person  — tl>c  supernatural  beings  with  whom 
holds  communion  — the  guilt  — the  firmness  — the  ■W  ~ 
are  all  point*  of  resemblance,  to  which  the  pandew 
poetic  imagery  only  gives  a more  striking  effect.  Threap 
differences  are,  that  the  subject  of  the  Greek  poet  «» 
tilled  and  exalted  by  the  established  belief  of  his  coont*7« 
that  his  terrors  are  nowhere  tempered  with  the  *****9- 
which  breathe*  from  so  many  passages  of  his  English  nv*L  j 


f rOn  reading  this.  Lord  Byron  wrote  from  Vroire^- 
“ Jeffrey  i*  very  kind  about  Manfred,  and  defends  its  o»V 
alii y,  which  I did  not  know  that  any  Lody  had  *UJr1*lT.  >1 
to  the  germs  of  it.  they  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  whir- 
sent  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  before  I left  Switzerland.  I have  the  *w\ 
scene  of  Manfred  before  me,  as  if  It  was  but  yestenUT. 
could  point  it  out,  spot  by  spot,  torrent  and  alL  " 

J P*  Of  the  • Prometheus  * of  Eachylus  I was  I***^^1; 
fond  as  a boy  (it  was  one  of  the  Greek  plays  we  read  tnnre 
year  at  Harrow} ; indeed,  that  and  the  * Medea’  were  the-  ■, 
one*,  except  the  * Seven  before  Thebes,*  which  ever  ® 
pleased  me.  The  Prometheus,  if  not  exactly  in  mv  !>“&> 
always  been  so  much  In  my  head,  that  1 can  eadly  cooore 
its  Influence  over  all  or  any  thing  that  I have  written; 
deny  Marlow  and  his  progeny,  anil  beg  that  you  wu1  ** 
same.’’  — Byron  Lc(fcri,1817.] 
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^Hartito  iFaUtro,  $3o Qt  of  : 

AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY, 

IN  FIVE  ACTS.  > 


“ Dux  inquleti  turbidu*  Adri*." — Horace. 


PREFACE. 

Ta*  conspiracy  of  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  is  one  of 
the  mo»t  remarkable  events  In  the  annals  of  the 

' [On  the  original  MS.  cent  from  Ravenna.  Lord  Byron 
has  written  : — “ Begun  April  4tb.  1820— completed  July  I6th, 
1«0  — ftnishrd  copying  August  I6th-17th,  1820;  the  which 
rapHog  main  ten  time*  the  toil  of  composing,  considering 
tb©»  cat  her —thermometer  90  in  the  (hade — and  my  domestic 
■ He  at  the  time  intended  to  keep  it  by  him  for  six 

rearm  before  lending  it  to  the  preu  ; but  resolution*  of  this 
k>nd  are.  in  modern  day*,  eery  seldom  adhered  ta  It  was 
published  in  Um  end  of  the  umt  year  ; and.  to  the  poet'* 
great  disgust,  and  in  spite  of  hit  urgent  and  repeated  remon- 
strance*. *u  produced  on  the  *Uge  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
early  in  1821.  The  extract*  from  hi*  letters  sufficiently  ex- 
plain hi*  feeling*  on  this  occasion. 

Manuo  Faliero  was,  greatly  to  lib  satisfaction,  commended 
warmly  for  the  truth  of  its  adhesion  to  Venetian  history  and 
maimer*,  a*  well  a*  the  antique  severity  of  iu  itructure  and 
language,  by  that  eminent  master  of  Italian  and  classical 
tu-T^turr,  the  late  Ugo  Foscolo.  Mr.  Gifford  also  delighted 
him  by  pronouncing  it  *'  English  — genuine  English.  It 
was,  however,  little  favoured  by  the  contemporary  critic*. 
There  vu,  indeed,  only  one  who  spoke  of  It  as  quite  worthy 
<4  Lord  Byron’s  reputation.  **  Nothing,"  said  he. " ha*  for  a 
long  time  afforded  us  to  much  pleasure,  as  the  rich  promise  of 
dramatic  excellence  unfolded  in  this  ^production  of  Lord 
M-.ru.  Without  question,  no  such  tragedy  as  Marino  Faliero 
his  appeared  In  English,  since  the  day  when  Otway  also  was 
ttuptrrd  to  his  masterpiece  by  the  Interest*  of  a Venetian 
story  and  a Venetian  conspiracy.  The  *tory  of  which  Lord 
By  ran  has  possessed  himself  Is,  we  think,  hy  far  the  finer  of 
thr  two,  — and  wc  say  poutited,  because  we  believe  he  has 
adhered  almost  to  the  letter  of  the  transaction*  as  they  really 
tr»ofc  place."  — The  language  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
lUrvtrven,  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  Bishop  Heber,  was  in  a far  dif- 
fc'veai  strain.  The  former  says  — 

• Marino  Faliero  has  undoubtedly  considerable  beauties, 
both  dramatic  and  poetical  ; and  might  have  made  the  fortune 
«t  any  young  aspirant  for  fame  : but  the  name  of  Byron  raises 
exi  crtaticci*  which  are  not  so  easily  satisfied ; and,  judging  of 
it  by  tbr  lofty  standard  which  he  himself  has  established,  we 
ar-  campidlrd  to  My.  that  we  cannot  but  regard  It  as  a failure, 
t»<b  u a poem  and  a play.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
Jrwnt  the  Inherent  difficulty  of  uniting  these  two  sorts  of 
•eirvUroc#  — of  confining  the  daring  and  digressive  genius  of 
|w«ry  wtthtn  the  forms  and  limits  of  a regular  drama,  and,  at 
l)-*  same  tiror.  Imparting  its  warm  and  vivifying  spirit  to  the 
rracxical  preparation  and  necessary  details  of  a complete 
tiw^ertral  action.  Tbe*e,  however,  are  difficulties  with  which 
dramatic  adventurers  have  long  had  to  struggle  ; and  over 
wteth.  though  they  are  incomparably  most  formidable  to  the 
nuatt  possernd  spirits,  there  U no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
tOTTcrt  of  Lord  Byron  would  have  triumphed.  The  true 
uutor.  of  hta  failure,  therefore,  we  conceive,  and  the  actual 
ran**  uf  his  miscarriage  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to  be  found 
tn  the  b*l  riioice  of  his  subject  — his  selection  of  a story  which 
ru4  only  gives  on  scope  to  the  peculiar  and  commanding 
of  hb  gv-nlus.  but  runs  continually  counter  to  the  master 
cumenes  of  his  fancy.  His  great  gifts  are  exquisite  tenderness, 
demoniacal  sublimity ; the  power  of  conjuring  up  at 
pleasure  those  delicious  visions  of  lore  and  beauty,  and  pity 
sutd  pmrtty,  which  melt  our  hearts  within  us  with  a thrilling 
msbi  rtheyial  mfliini  — and  of  wielding,  at  the  same  time,  that 
• nfsmal  Ore  which  blast*  and  overthrows  all  things  with  the 
<tark  and  catwleloas  fulml nations  of  its  scorn,  rancour,  and 
rwvet* gw  with  the  consciousness  of  these  great  powers,  and 
as  tf  to  wilful  perversity  to  their  suggestions,  he  baa  here 
rtcwvc  a story  which.  In  a great  measure,  excludes  the  agency 

4thev  , and  resolutely  conducted  it.  so  as  to  secure  himself 
■<  ttor  Intrusion  i — a story  without  love  or  hatred  — 


most  singular  government,  city,  and  people  of  modem 
history.  It  occurred  in  the  year  1 356.  Everything 
about  Venice  L%  or  was,  extraordinary  — her  aspect 
is  like  a dream,  and  her  history  Is  like  a romance. 

misanthropy  or  pity  — containing  nothing  voluptuous  and 
nothing  terrific  — but  depending,  for  its  grandeur,  on  the 
anger  of  a very  old  and  irritable  man ; and,  for  Its  attraction, 
on  the  elaborate  representations  of  conjugal  dignity  and 
domestic  honour.  — tne  sober  and  austere  triumphs  of  cold 
and  untempted  chastity,  aud  the  noble  propriety  of  a pure  and 
disciplined  understanding.  These,  we  think,  are  not  the  most 
promising  themes  for  any  writer  whose  business  is  to  raise 
powerful  emotions ; nor  very  likely,  in  any  hands,  to  redeem 
the  modern  drama  from  the  Imputation  of  want  of  spirit. 
Interest,  and  excitement.  But,  for  Lord  Byron  to  select  them 
for  a grand  dramatic  effort,  is  as  if  a swill-footed  racer  were 
to  tie  nia  feet  together  at  the  starting,  or  a valiant  knight  to 
enter  the  lists  without  his  arms.  No  mortal  prowess  could 
succeed  under  such  disadvantages.  — The  story,  In  so  far  as  it 
is  original  in  our  drama,  is  extremely  improbable,  though, 
like  most  other  very  Improbable  stories,  derived  from  authentic 
sources  : but,  in  the  main.  It  is  original ; being,  indeed,  merely 
another  * Venice  Preserved,'  and  continually  recalling,  though 
certainly  without  eclipsing,  the  memory  of  the  first.  Except 
that  Jaffler  is  driven  to  join  the  conspirators  by  the  natural 
impulse  of  love  and  misery,  and  the  Doge  by  a resentment  so 
outrageous  as  to  exclude  all  sympathy,— and  that  the  dis- 
closure, which  Is  produced  by  love  in  the  old  play,  is  here 
ascrihed  to  mere  friendship,— the  general  action  and  catas- 
trophe of  the  two  pieces  are  almost  identical ; while,  with 
regard  to  the  writing  and  management,  it  must  be  owned 
that,  if  Lord  Byron  has  most  sense  and  vigour,  Otway  has  by 
far  the  most  passion  and  pathos ; and  that  though  his  con. 
spirators  are  better  orators  and  reasooers  than  the  gang  of 
Pierre  and  Reynault,  the  tenderness  of  Belvidcre  is  as  much 
more  touching,  as  it  is  more  natural,  than  the  stoical  and 
self-satisfied  decorum  of  Angiolina." 

After  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  Unities,  BUhop  Heber 
thus  concludes:  — 

" We  cannot  conceive  a greater  instance  of  the  efficacy  of 
system  tn  blind  the  most  acute  perception,  than  the  fart  that 
Lord  Byron,  in  works  avowedly  and  exclusively  intended  for 
the  closet,  has  piqued  himself  on  the  observance  of  rules, 
which  (be  their  advantage  on  the  stage  what  it  may!  are 
evidently,  off  the  stage,  a matter  of  perfect  Indifference.  The 
only  object  of  adhering  to  the  unities  Is  to  preserve  the 
illusion  of  the  scene.  To  the  reader  they  are  obviously 
useless.  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  closet,  not  only  are  their  sup- 
posed advantages  destroyed,  but  their  inconveniences  are  also, 
in  a great  measure. neutralised : and  it  is  true  also,  that  poetry 
so  splendid  has  often  accompanied  them,  as  to  make  us  wholly 
overlook.  In  the  blase  of  greater  excellences,  whatever  incon- 
veniences result  from  them, either  in  the  closet  or  the  theatre. 
But  even  diminished  difficulties  are  not  to  bo  needlessly 
courted,  and  though,  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  the 
combatant,  we  soon  lose  sight  of  the  cmabrous  trappings  by 
which  he  has  chosen  to  distinguish  himself ; yet,  it  those 
trapping*  are  at  once  cumbersome  and  pedantic,  not  only  will 
his  difficulty  of  success  be  Increased,  but  his  failure,  if  he  fails, 
will  be  rendered  the  more  signal  and  ridiculous. 

“ Marino  Faliero  has,  wc  believe,  been  pretty  generally 
pronounced  a failure  by  the  public  voice,  and  wc  see  no  reason 
to  call  for  a revision  of  their  sentence.  It  contains,  beyond 
all  doubt,  many  passages  of  commanding  eloquence,  and  some 
of  genuine  poetry  ; and  the  scenes,  more  particularly,  In  which 
Ix>rd  Byron  hat  neglected  the  absurd  creed  of  his  nsendo- 
Hcllenlc  writer*,  are  conceived  and  elaborated  with  great 
tragic  effect  and  dexterity.  But  the  subject  is  declded’y  ill- 
chosen.  In  the  main  tissue  of  the  plot,  and  (n  all  the  busiest 
and  most  interesting  parts  of  it,  it  is.  in  fact,  no  more  than 
another  ‘ Venice  Preserved,'  in  which  the  author  has  had  to 
O 
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The  story  of  this  Doge  is  to  be  found  in  all  her 
Chronicles,  and  particularly  detailed  In  the  “ Lire* 
of  the  Doges,”  by  Marin  Samite,  which  is  given  in 
the  Appendix.  It  is  simply  and  clearly  related,  and 
is  perhaps  more  dramatic  in  itself  than  any  scenes 
which  can  be  founded  upon  the  subject. 

Marino  Faliero  appears  to  have  been  a man  of 
talents  and  of  courage.  I find  him  commander  in 
chief  of  the  land  forces  at  the  siege  of  Zara,  where 
he  beat  the  King  of  Hungary  and  his  army  of  eighty' 
thousand  men,  killing  eight  thousand  men,  and 
keeping  the  besieged  at  the  same  time  in  check ; an 
exploit  to  which  I know  none  similar  in  history, 


except  that  of  Csesar  at  Alesia,  and  of  Prince  Eugene  , , 
at  Belgrade.  He  was  afterwards  commander  of  the  , 
fleet  in  the  some  war.  He  took  Capo  d'Istria.  He  | 
was  ambassador  at  Genoa  and  Rome, — at  which  last  I 
he  received  the  news  of  his  election  to  the  dukedom ; 
his  absence  being  a proof  that  he  sought  it  by  no  1 
intrigue,  since  he  was  apprised  of  his  predecessor's 
death  and  his  own  succession  at  the  same  moment. 
But  he  appears  to  have  been  of  an  ungovernable 
temper.  A story  is  told  by  Sanuto,  of  his  having,  . 
many  years  before,  when  podesta  and  captain  at 
Treviso,  boxed  the  ears  of  the  bishop,  who  was  some- 
what tardy  In  bringing  the  Host.  For  this,  honest  | 


contend  (nor  has  he  contended  soceessftitly)  with  our  recol- 
1 ret  km*  of  a farmer  and  deservedly  popular  play  on  the  same 
subject.  And  the  only  respect  in  which  it  differs  is,  that  the 
Jaffler  of  Lord  Byrou's  plot  is  drawn  in  to  join  the  conspira- 
tors, not  by  the  natural  and  Intelligible  motives  of  poverty, 
aggravated  by  the  suffering*  of  a beloved  wife,  and  a deep  and 
well-grounded  resentment  of  oppression,  but  by  bis  outrage- 
ous anger  for  a private  wrong  of  no  very  atrocious  nature. 
The  Doge  of  Venice,  to  chastise  the  vulgar  libel  of  a foolish 
boy,  attempts  to  overturn  that  republic  of  which  be  is  the  first 
and  most  trusted  servant ; to  massacre  all  bis  ancient  friends 
and  fellow  soldiers,  the  magistracy  and  nobility  of  the  land. 
With  such  a resentment  as  this,  thus  simply  stated  and  taken 
singly,  who  ever  sympathised,  or  who  but  Lord  Byron  would 
have  expected  In  such  a cause  to  be  able  to  awaken  sympathy  ? 
It  Is  little  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  this  is  all  historically 
true.  A thing  may  be  true  without  being  probable  ; and  such 
a case  of  Idiosyncrasy  as  is  Implied  In  a resentment  so  sudden 
and  extravagant.  Is  no  more  a fitting  subject  for  the  poet, 
than  an  animal  with  two  heads  would  be  for  an  artist  of  a dif- 
ferent description. 

“ It  is  true  that,  when  a long  course  of  mutual  bickeriug 
had  preceded,  when  the  mind  of  the  prince  had  been  pre- 
pared, by  due  degrees,  to  hate  the  oligarchy  with  which  he 
was  surrounded  and  over-ruled,  and  to  feel  or  suspect,  in 
every  act  of  the  senate,  a studied  and  persevering  design  to 
wound  and  degrade  him,  a very  slight  addition  of  injury  might 
make  the  cup  of  anger  overflow  ; and  the  insufficient  punish, 
ment  of  Stetio  (though  to  most  men  this  punishment  seems 
not  unequal  to  the  offence)  might  have  opened  the  last  flood- 
fate  to  that  torrent  which  had  been  long  gathering  strength 
from  innumerable  petty  insults  and  aggression*. 

. “Iti*  also  possible  that  an  old  man,  doatingly  fond  of  a young 
and  beautiful  wife,  yet  not  insensible  to  the  ridicule  of  such 
an  unequal  alliance,  might  for  mouths  or  years  have  been 
tormenting  himself  with  the  suspected  suspicions  of  his 
countrymen  ; have  smarted,  though  convinced  of  his  consort's 
purity,  under  the  idea  that  others  were  not  equally  candid, 
and  have  attached,  at  length,  the  greater  importance  to 
Steno's  ribaldry,  from  apprehending  this  last  to  be  no  more 
than  an  overt  demonstration  of  the  secret  thoughts  of  half  the 
little  world  of  Venice. 

'•  And  we  cannot  but  believe  that,  if  the  story  of  Faliero 
(unpromising  as  we  regard  it  in  every  way  of  telling)  bad 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  Shakspeare,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play  would  have  been  placed  considerably 
earlier ; that  time  would  have  been  given  for  the  gradual 
dev  elopement  of  those  strong  lines  of  diameter  whkh  were 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  hero,  aud  for  the  working  of  those 
subtle  but  not  instantaneous  poisons  which  were  to  destroy 
the  peace,  and  embitter  the  feelings,  and  confuse  the  under- 
standing, of  a brave  and  high-minded  but  proud  and  irritable 
veteran. 

“ But  the  misfortune  is.  (and  it  is  in  a peat  measure,  as 
we  conceive,  to  be  ascribed  to  Lord  Byron  s passion  for  the 
unities.)  that.  Instead  of  placing  this  accumulation  of  painful 
feelings  before  our  eyes,  even  our  ears  are  made  very  imper. 
fectly  acquainted  with  them.  Of  the  previous  encroach  menu 
of  the  oligarchy  on  the  ducal  power  we  see  nothing.  Nay, 
we  only  hear  a very  little  of  it,  aud  that  In  general  terms,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  ; in  the  form  of  an  .apology  for 
the  Doge's  past  conduct,  not  as  the  onastant  aud  painful 
feeling  which  we  ought  to  have  shared  with  bhn  in  the  first 
instance,  if  we  were  to  sympathise  in  hit  view*  and  wish  suc- 
cess to  hi*  enterprise.  The  fear  that  his  wife  might  be  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  his  countrymen  is,  in  like  manner, 
scarcely  hinted  at ; and  no  other  reason  for  suds  a fear  Is 
named  than  that  which,  simply  taken,  could  never  have  pro- 
duced it  — a libel  scribbled  on  the  bock  of  a chair.  We  are, 
therefore,  through  the  whole  tragedy,  under  feelings  of  stir- 
prise  rather  than  of  pUy  or  sympathy,  a*  persons  witnessing 
portentous  events  from  causes  apparently  inadequate.  We 
sec  a man  become  a traitor  for  no  other  visible  cause  (how. 
ever  other  causes  are  incidentally  insinuated)  than  a single 
vulgar  Insult,  which  was  mere  likely  to  recoil  on  the  per- 


petrator than  to  wound  the  object ; and  we  cannot  piij  a 
death  incurred  in  such  a quarrel. M 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  of  Jammy,  lffl,  will 
show  the  author’s  own  estimate  of  the  piece  thus  criticised 
After  repeating  his  hope,  that  no  manager  would  be  » au- 
dacious as  to  trample  on  his  feelings  by  producing  it  on  ths 
stage,  be  thus  proceeds  : — 

“ It  is  too  regular  — the  time,  twenty-four  boors— the 
change  of  place  not  frequent  — nothing  mrip-dramatk  — ne 
surprise*  — no  starts,  nor  trap-doors,  nor  opportunities ' tor 
tossing  their  bends  and  kicking  their  heels  —and  no Umt. 
the  grand  ingredient  of  a modern  play.  I am  persuaded  that 
a great  tragedy  is  not  to  be  produced  by  following  the  old  dm 
inatists  — who  are  full  of  gross  fault*,  pardoned  only  far  the 

Si  their  language,  — but  by  writing  naturally  sod  rr-  , 
and  producing  regular  tragedies,  like  the  Greeks, 
in  imitation,  — merely  the  outline  of  their  caudal, 
adapted  to  our  owu  times  and  circumstances,  and  of  cents* 
no  chorus.  You  will  laugh,  and  say,  * Why  don't  you  do  sat 
1 have,  you  see,  tried  a sketch  in  Marino  Faliero ; but  many 
people  think  my  talent  * eisentially  undramaitc.'  and  1 « 
not  at  all  clear'  that  they  ore  not  right.  If  Marino  Faliero 
don't  fail  — in  the  perusal  — I shall,  perhaps,  try  again  .bet 
not  for  tile  stage) ; and  as  I think  that  lot  is  not  (be  prin- 
cipal passion  for  tragedy  (and  yet  moat  of  ours  turn  upon  ill, 
you  will  not  find  me  a popular  writer.  Unless  it  is  tote  /► 
rums,  criminal,  and  hapless.  U ought  not  to  make  a 6rsg« 
subject  W hen  it  is  melting  and  maudlin,  it  does,  t"*»  * 
ought  not  to  do ; it  is  then  for  the  gallery  and  second-p*** 
laixe*.  If  you  want  to  have  a notion  of  what  1 »m  Up- 
take up  a translation  of  any  of  the  Greek  tragedian*.  If  l 
said  the  original,  it  would  be  an  impudent  presumption « 
mine:  but  the  translations  are  so  inferior  to  the  original*, 
that  I think  1 may  risk  it  Then  judge  of  the  * simplicity  « 
plot,'  and  do  not  judge  me  by  your  old  mad  dramatises; 
which  is  like  drinking  usquebaugh,  and  then  proving  s foae- 
tain.  Yet,  after  all,  1 suppose  yon  do  not  mean  that  spud*  u 
a nobler  element  than  a dear  spring  bubbling  up  in  the  «b? 
and  this  I take  to  be  the  difference  between  the  Greeks  *nd 
those  turbid  mountebanks  — always  excepting  Ben  Jooson. 
who  was  a scholar  and  a classic.  Or,  take  up  a translaOec  of 
A 1 fieri,  and  try  the  interest,  he.  of  these  my  new  attempts  m 
the  old  line,  by  him  in  English  ; and  then  tell  me  fairly  yw* 
opinion.  But  don’t  measure  me  by  iocs  own  aid  or  w 
tailor’s  yard.  Nothing  so  easy  aa  intricate  ooufuskm  <d  f k* 
and  rant.  Mr*.  Centlivre,  in  comedy,  has  too  times  the  best* 
of  Congreve ; but  are  they  to  be  compared ’t  and  yet 
drove  Congreve  from  the  theatre." 

Again,  February  16.,  he  thus  writes, — 

" You  say  the  Doge  will  not  be  popular : did  1 ever  writ* 
for  popularity  ? 1 defy  you  to  show  a work  of  mine 
a tale  nr  two)  of  a popular  style  or  complexion.  It  ppfsan 
to  roe  that  there  is  room  for  a different  style  of  the  drum ; 
neither  a servile  following  of  the  old  drama,  which  is  a gn»dv 
erroneous  one,  nor  yet  too  French,  like  those  who  su«xt*dr»i 
the  older  writers.  It  appears  to  me  that  good  English,  and  a 
severer  approach  to  the  rule*,  might  combine  somethin*  w* 
dishonourable  to  our  literature.  I have  also  attemped  t» 
make  a play  without  love ; and  there  are  neither  rings.  «* 
mistakes,  nor  starts,  nor  outrageous  canting  villains. 
melodrama  In  It.  All  this  will  prevent  its  popularity.  b*x 
doe*  not  persuade  me  that  ft  is  thrr&bre  faulty.  Whdew* 
fault  it  has  will  arise  from  defldeDCT  in  the  conduct,  rather 
than  in  the  conception,  which  is  stir,  pie  and  severe. 

“ Reproach  is  useless  always,  and  irritating  — but  my 
lngs  were  Very  much  hurt,  to  be  dragged  like  a gladiator  io 
the  fate  of  a gladiator  by  that  ‘ rrtisrrtsa,’  Mr.  EUlston-  A‘ 
to  his  defence  and  offers  of  compensation,  what  is  all  this  u> 
the  purpose  ? It  Is  like  Louis  XIV.  who  insisted  upon  bar  m; 
at  any  price  Algernon  Sydney's  home,  and,  on  bis  refusal,  on 
taking  ;t  by  force,  Sydney  shot  his  horse.  I could  not  shoot 
my  tragedy,  but  1 would  have  flung  it  into  the  fire  rather  for r: 
have  had  it  represented." 
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Siouto  “ saddles  him  with  a judgment,”  as  Thwack  um 
||  did  Square ; bat  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  was  1 
1 finished  or  rebuked  by  the  Senate  for  this  outrage 
u the  time  of  its  commission.  He  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  afterwards  at  peace  with  the  church,  for 
*t  find  him  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  Invested  with 
the  fief  of  Yal  dl  Marino,  in  the  march  of  Treviso, 
md  with  the  title  of  Count,  by  Lorenzo  Counts  bishop 
of  Ceneda.  For  these  facts  my  authorities  are  Sanuto, 
Vrttor  Sandi,  Andrea  Naragero,  and  the  account  of 
j the  siege  of  Zara,  first  published  by  the  indefatigable 
; Abate  MortHi,  in  his  M Monument!  Veneziani  dl  varia 
| Lettentfura/*  printed  In  1796,  all  of  which  I have 
ji  looked  over  In  the  original  language.  The  moderns, 
Daru,  Sbmoodi,  and  Langier,  nearly  agree  with  the 
[ 4/>dent  chroniclers.  91smondl  attributes  the  con- 
i oteacy  to  his  Jealousy ; but  I find  this  nowhere 
werted  by  the  national  historians.  Vettor  Sandi, 

□deed,  says  that  * Altri  scrisscro  che 

faHfl  gelosa  suspicion  dl  esso  Doge  siasl  fat  to  (Michel 
Steno)  staccar  con  violenza,rt  Ac.  Ac. ; but  this 
j ippears  to  have  been  by  no  means  the  general  opin- 
ion, nor  Is  it  alluded  to  by  Sanuto,  or  by  Navagcro : 
ad  Sandi  himself  adds,  a moment  after,  that  “ per 
litre  Venezlane  memorie  traspiri,  che  non  il  solo 
, Jesiderlo  dl  vendetta  lo  dispose  alia  congiura  raa 
ja  lnnata  abltuale  am bizi on  sua,  per  cul  anelava 
i fan!  prindpe  independent*.  ” The  first  motive 
ipp«ars  to  have  been  excited  by  the  gross  affront  of 
the  words  written  by  Michel  Steno  on  the  ducal 
(hair,  and  by  the  light  and  inadequate  sentence  of 
the  Forty  on  the  offender,  who  was  one  of  their  •*  tre 
CapL"  The  attentions  of  Steno  himself  appear  to 
Lave  been  directed  towards  one  of  her  damsels,  and 
not  to  the  “ Dogaressa  ” herself,  against  whose  fame 
tot  the  slightest  Insinuation  appears,  while  she  Is 
prosed  for  her  beauty,  and  remarked  for  her  youth. 
.Wither  do  I find  it  asserted  (unless  the  hint  of  Sandi 
be  an  assertion),  that  the  Doge  was  actuated  by 
;ralousy  of  his  wife ; but  rather  by  respect  for  her, 
and  for  his  own  honour,  warranted  by  his  past 
services  and  present  dignity. 

I know  not  that  the  historical  facts  are  alluded  to 
La  F"gi;«h,  unless  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his  View  of  Italy. 
Mi*  account  is  false  and  flippant,  full  of  stale  jests 
iboat  old  men  and  young  wives,  and  wondering  at  so 
meat  an  effect  from  so  slight  a cause.  How  so  acute 
sot f terete  an  observer  of  mankind  as  the  author  of 
Zeftaco  could  wonder  at  this  is  inconceivable.  He 
knew  that  a basin  of  water  spilt  on  Mrs.  Mas  ham's 
gown  deprived  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  of  hb  com- 
mand, and  led  to  the  inglorious  peace  of  Ctrccht — 
that  Louis  XIV.  was  plunged  into  the  most  desolating 
nn,  because  hb  minister  was  nettled  at  hb  finding 
fault  with  a window,  and  wished  to  give  him  another 
’XCTpailon  — that  Helen  lost  Troy — that  Lucretia 
expelled  the  Tarquins  from  Rome — and  that  Cava 
taooght  the  Moors  to  Spain  — that  an  insulted 
husband  led  the  Gauls  Go  Clusium,  and  thence  to 
Bone — that  a single  verse  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia 
on  the  Abb£  de  Beruh,  and  a jest  on  Madame  dc 

V rxh«  Abbe's  biographer  denies  the  correctness  of  this 

Statement. “ Qoelques  ecrivaJns,"  he  says,  " qul  tmuralent 

Stm  dowte  piquant  d'attrtbuer  de  grands  rtfcts  i de  petltes 
■inn,  ant  pr* tendo  qoe  I’Abbe  araK  insist*  dan*  ie  cotueil 
Mr  fare  declarer  1*  guerre  ft  la  Prune,  par  rcMeoUment 
(mum  FrM^dc.  at  poor  *en**v  sa  t*j»«  pofcique,  banallU 
ptfkrsn  du  mooarqu*  bal-espvtt  <*  poeta  — 

• E rites  de  Be  mis  la  sterile  abondance.' 

Pompadour,  led  to  the  battle  of  Kosbach  1 — that  the 
elopement  of  Dearbhorgil  with  Mac  Mure  had  con- 
ducted the  English  to  the  slavery  of  Ireland — that 
a personal  pique  between  Maria  Antoinette  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  precipitated  the  first  expulsion  of 
the  Bourbons  — and,  not  to  multiply  instances,  that 
Commodus,  Domitian,  and  Caligula  fell  victims  not 
to  their  public  tyranny,  but  to  private  vengeance  — 
and  that  an  order  to  make  Cromwell  disembark  from 
the  ship  in  which  he  would  have  sailed  to  America 
destroyed  both  king  and  commonwealth.  After  these 
instances,  on  the  least  reflection,  it  b Indeed  extra- 
ordinary in  Dr.  Moore  to  seem  surprised  that  a man 
used  to  command,  who  bad  served  and  swayed  in  the 
most  important  offices,  should  fiercely  resent,  in  a 
fierce  age,  an  unpunished  affront,  the  grossest  that 
can  be  offered  to  a man,  be  he  prince  or  peasant  The 
age  of  Fallen)  is  little  to  the  purpose,  unless  to  favour 
It  — 

“ The  voting  man’s  wrath  is  like  straw  on  fire. 

Bus  like  rrrf.Au/  steel  is  Ike  old  man's  ire." 

“ Young  men  soon  give  and  soon  forget  affronts. 

Old  age  is  slow  at  both." 

Laugier's  reflections  are  more  philosophical:  — 
“ Tale  fit  il  fine  ignomlnioso  di  tin'  uomo,  che  la  sua 
na^cita,  la  sua  eta,  il  sue*  carattcre  dovevano  tener 
lontano  dalle  pasdoni  produttrici  dl  grand!  delitti.  I 
suol  talenti  per  ltingo  tempo  esercitad  ne’  maggiori 
impieghl,  la  sua  capadta  sperimentata  ne'  govern!  e 
neile  ambasdate,  gli  avevano  acquis tato  la  stima  e 
la  flducia  de’  clttadini,  ed  avevano  uniti  i suffragj  per 
collocarlo  alia  testa  della  republics  Innalzato  ad  un 
grado  che  terminava  gloriosamente  la  sua  vita,  il  rl- 
sendmento  dl  un’  ingiuria  leggiera  insinud  nel  suo 
cuore  tal  veleno  che  bastd  a corrompcre  le  andche  sue 
qualita,  e a condurlo  al  tennine  del  scelleratl ; serio 
esempio,  che  prova  non  esservi  eta,  in  cut  la  jyrudmza 
umana  sia  sicura,  e che  nell  ’ uomo  reslano  sempre  pas- 
sions capaci  a disoaamrlo.  qmsndo  non  inmigili  sopra 
se  stesso.  ” 3 

Where  did  Dr.  Moore  find  that  Marino  Failero 
begged  hb  life?  1 have  searched  the  chroniclers, 
and  find  nothing  of  the  kind ; it  is  true  that  he 
avowed  all.  He  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  torture, 
hut  there  b no  mention  made  of  any  application  for 
mercy  on  hb  part;  and  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  having  taken  him  to  the  rack  seems  to  argue 
anything  but  hb  having  shown  a want  of  firmness, 
which  would  doubtless  have  been  also  mentioned  by 
those  minute  historians,  who  by  no  means  favour 
him : such,  indeed,  would  be  contrary  to  hb  character 
as  a soldier,  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  at 
which  he  died,  as  it  is  to  the  truth  of  history.  I 
know  no  justification,  at  any  distance  of  time,  for 
calumniating  an  historical  character  : surely  truth 
belongs  to  the  dead,  and  to  the  unfortunate ; and 
they  who  have  died  upon  a scaffold  have  generally 
had  faults  enough  of  their  own,  without  attributing 
to  them  that  which  the  very  incurring  of  the  perils 
which  conducted  them  to  their  violent  death  renders, 
of  all  others,  the  most  improbable.  The  black  veil 

Ja  ne  m’ammend  point  1 tefuter  cette  opinion  ridicule ; eilc 
tomba  par  le  fait,  si  1’ftbt*,  comma  dit  Duclot,  n dfefata  su 
coot  mire,  data  le  conseil.  consUmroant  pour  ifaittance  avec 
la  Pruise,  contra  le  sentiment  intern  da  Louis  XV.  it  da 
Madame  de  Pompadour.”  — Bit.  Ifate.j 

* I angler,  Hist,  de  U Kcpub.  de  Voids*,  Italian  translation, 
voL  iv.  p.  30. 
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which  Is  painted  over  the  place  of  Marino  Faliero 
amongst  the  Doges,  and  the  Giants'  Staircase  where 
he  was  crowned,  and  discrowned,  and  decapitated, 
struck  forcibly  upon  my  imagination ; as  did  his 
fiery  character  and  strange  story.  I went.  In  1819, 
in  search  of  his  tomb  more  than  once  to  the  church 
San  Giovanni  e San  Paolo ; and,  as  I was  standing 
before  the  monument  of  another  family,  a priest  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  “ I can  show  you  finer  monuments 
than  that"  I told  him  that  I was  in  search  of  that 
of  the  Faliero  family,  and  particularly  of  the  Doge 
Marino's.  •*  Oh,”  said  he,  “ I will  show  it  you ; " 
and  conducting  me  to  the  outside,  pointed  out  a 
sarcophagus  in  the  wall  with  an  illegible  inscription. 
He  said  that  it  had  been  in  a convent  adjoining,  but 
was  removed  after  the  French  came,  and  placed  In 
its  present  situation  ; that  he  had  seen  the  tomb 
opened  at  its  removal ; there  were  still  some  bones 
remaining,  but  no  positive  vestige  of  the  decapitation. 
The  equestrian  statue  of  which  I have  made  mention 
in  the  third  act  as  before  that  church  is  not,  however, 
of  a Faliero,  but  of  some  other  now  obsolete  warrior, 
although  of  a later  date.  There  were  two  other 
Doges  of  this  family  prior  to  Marino ; Ordclafo,  who 
fell  in  battle  at  Zara  in  1117  (where  his  descendant 
afterwards  conquered  the  Huns),  and  Vital  Faliero, 
who  reigned  in  1092.  The  family,  originally  from 
Fano,  was  of  the  most  illustrious  in  blood  and  wealth 
in  the  city  of  once  the  most  wealthy  and  still  the 
most  ancient  families  In  Europe.  The  length  I have 
gone  Into  on  this  sutyect  will  show  the  Interest  I have 
| * taken  In  it  Whether  I have  succeeded  or  not  in  the 
tragedy,  I have  at  least  transferred  into  our  language 
an  historical  fact  worthy  of  commemoration. 

It  Is  now  four  years  that  I have  meditated  this 
work ; and  before  I had  sufficiently  examined  the 
records,  I was  rather  disposed  to  have  made  it  turn 

* [In  February,  1817,  Lord  Byron  writes  to  Mr.  Murray  — 

Look  Into  Dr.  Moore'*  * View  of  Italy  * for  me : in  one  of 

the  rolumc*  you  will  find  an  account  of  the  Doge  Valiero  (it 
ought  to  be  Faliero)  and  hi*  conspiracy,  or  the  motives  of  it 
Get  it  transcribed  for  me,  and  send  it  in  a letter  to  me  toon. 

1 want  it,  and  cannot  And  so  good  an  account  of  that  business 
here ; though  the  veiled  patriot,  and  the  place  where  he 
was  crowned,  and  afterwards  decapitated,  still  exist  and  are 
shown.  I have  searched  all  their  histories  ; but  the  policy 
of  the  old  aristocracy  made  their  writers  silent  on  his  motives, 
which  were  a private  grievance  against  one  of  the  patricians. 
I mean  to  write  a tragedy  on  the  subject,  which  appears  to  me 
very  dramatic  : an  old  man,  jealous,  and  conspiring  against 
the  state,  of  which  he  was  actually  reigning  chief.  The  last 
circumstance  makes  it  the  most  remarkable,  and  only  fact  of 
the  kind.  In  all  history  of  all  nations.”} 

* [*'  It  is  like  being  at  the  whole  process  of  a woman's  toilet 
— It  disenchants.”  — MS.] 

* While  I was  in  the  sub-committee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
I can  vouch  for  my  colleagues,  and  1 hope  for  myself,  that  we 
did  our  best  to  bring  Iwrk  the  legitimate  drama.  I tried  what 
I could  to  get  “ De  Montfurt  '*  revived,  but  in  vain,  and 
equally  In  vain  in  favour  of  Sotheby's  **  Ivan,”  which  was 
thougfit  an  acting  play  ; and  I endeavoured  also  to  wake  Mr. 
Coleridge  to  wnte  a tragedy.  Those  who  are  not  in  the 
secret  will  hardly  believe  that  the  “ School  for  Scandal  ’*  is 
the  play  which  has  brought  leatt  money , averaging  the  number 
of  times  It  has  been  acted  since  its  production  ; so  Manager 
Dibdco  assured  me.  Of  what  has  occurred  since  Maturin'*  * 


• [The  Rev  Charles  Maturin  (a  curate  In  Dublin)  died  in 

1824.  His  first  production,  the  •*  House  of  Montorio,”  a 
romance,  is  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  has  survived  him. 

When  he  wlihed  his  family  to  be  aware  that  the  fit  was  on  him, 
this  fantastical  gentleman  used  to  stick  a wafer  on  hi*  forehead. 
— 44  Maturin,”  says  Lord  Byron,  sent  his  4 Bertram  ’ and  a 
letter  to  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  without  hi*  address  ; so 
that  at  first  1 could  give  him  no  answer  ; when  I at  length  hit 
uponhis  residence,  1 sent  him  a favourable  ooe,  and  something 
more  substantial.'*] 


on  a jealousy  in  Faliero.  > But,  perceiving  no  found- 
ation  for  this  in  historical  truth,  and  aware  that 
jealousy  is  an  exhausted  passion  in  the  drama,  I have 
given  it  a more  historical  form.  I was,  besides,  well 
advised  by  the  late  Matthew  Lewis  on  that  point,  in 
, talking  with  him  of  my  intention  at  Venice  in  1817. 

“ If  you  make  him  jealous,"  said  he, 44  recollect  that 
' you  have  to  contend  with  established  writers,  to  say 
| nothing  of  Shakspeare,  and  an  exhausted  subject 
; stick  to  the  old  fiery  Doge’s  natural  character,  which 
will  bear  you  out,  if  property  drawn ; and  make  your 
plot  as  regular  as  you  can."  Sir  William  Drumroor.d 
gave  me  nearly  the  same  counsel.  How  far  I have 
followed  these  instructions,  or  whether  they  have 
availed  me,  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  I have  had  no 
view  to  the  stage  ; in  Its  present  state  it  Is,  perhaps 
not  a very  exalted  object  of  ambition;  besides.  I 
; have  been  too  much  behind  the  scenes  to  have  . 

I thought  it  so  at  any  time.  * And  I cannot  conceive 
any  man  of  irritable  feeling  putting  himself  at  tlir 
! mercies  of  an  audience.  The  sneering  reader,  and 
the  loud  critic,  and  the  tart  review,  are  scattered  and 
distant  calamities ; but  the  trampling  of  an  intelligent 
or  of  an  ignorant  audience  on  a production  which, 
be  it  good  or  bad,  has  been  a mental  labour  to  the 
J writer,  is  a palpable  and  immediate  grievance, 
heightened  by  a man's  doubt  of  their  competency  to 
judge,  and  his  certainty  of  his  own  Imprudence  in 
electing  them  his  judges.  Were  I capable  of  writing 
a play  which  could  be  deemed  stage-worthy,  succea 
would  give  me  no  pleasure,  and  failure  gnat  pain. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  even  during  the  time  of 
being  one  of  the  Committee  of  one  of  the  theatre. 

I never  made  the  attempt,  and  never  will.  * Bu: 
surely  there  is  dramatic  power  somewhere,  where 
Joanna  Baillic  and  Millman  and  John  Wilson - 
exist  The  “ City  of  the  Plague,”  and  the  “ Fall  of 

44  Bertram  " ! am  not  aware  ; so  that  I may  be  tradorinf. 
through  ignorance,  some  excellent  new  writers : If  so.  1 bet 
their  pardon.  I have  been  absent  from  England  nearly  lit* 
years,  and,  till  last  year,  I never  read  an  English  oewspspe^ 
since  my  departure,  and  am  now  only  aware  of  theatre'' 
matters  through  the  medium  of  the  Parisian  Gurtte  « 
Galignani,  and  only  for  the  last  twelve  months.  Let  tat  then 
deprecate  all  offence  to  tragic  or  comic  writers,  to  wham  * 
wish  well,  and  of  whom  1 know  nothing.  The  long  compUti'U 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  drama  arise,  however,  from  no  Isuit 
of  the  performers.  1 can  conceive  nothing  better  than  Ke*h*#- 
Cookc,  and  Kean  in  their  very  different  manners,  or  dus 
F.lliston  in  emtUman'i  comedy,  and  in  some  parti  of  tragedy 
Mis*  O’Neill  I never  saw,  having  made  and  kept  a determin- 
ation to  see  nothing  which  should  divide  or  disturb  my  recol- 
lection of  Slddons.  Siddons  and  Kemble  were  the  tdfal « 
tragic  action  ; 1 never  saw  any  thing  at  all  resembling  th*® 
even  in  person : for  this  reason,  we  shall  never  see 
Coriolanus  or  Macbeth.  When  Kean  Is  blamed  for  *ci! 
dignity,  we  should  remember  that  It  Is  a grace,  and  not  *» 
art.  and  not  to  be  attained  by  study.  In  all,  not  scPKa-nsturs' 
parts,  he  is  perfect ; even  his  very  defects  belong,  or  seem  t,! 
iK-long,  to  the  parts  themselves,  and  appear  truer  to  Mt’irr. 
But  of  Kemble  we  may  say,  with  reference  to  his  acting,  wk* 
the  Cardinal  de  Ret*  said  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  “ tbs* 
he  was  the  only  man  be  ever  saw  who  reminded  him  of  tb* 
heroes  of  Plutarch.” 

4 (Mrs.  Daillie's  44  Family  Legend  *•  Is  the  only  ooe  of  fet* 
dramas  that  ever  had  any  success  on  the  stage.] 

* [The  Rev.  Henry  Hart  Millman.  of  Braxcn  Nose  C olVc* 
Oxford,  for  some  time  Professor  of  Poetry  in  that  UnivenwJ 
and  now  Rector  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster.  44  F**i  > ' 
which  he  wrote  before  taking  nis  first  degree  at  Oxford,  is  th» 
only  one  of  his  plays  that  has  done  well  on  the  stage.) 

« [John  Wilson,  of  Magdalen  College.  Oxford,  now  Pro 
fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh^- 
the  well  known  author  of  the  44  Isle  of  Palms,”  44  Mart*** 
Lindsay,"  44  Lights  and  Shadow*  of  Scottish  Life.” 
and  the  principal  critic  as  well  as  humourist  of  Black « 
Magasine.] 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Jerusalem  ” are  full  of  the  best  materiel  for  tragedy 
that  has  been  seen  since  Horace  Walpole,  except 
passages  of  Ethwald  and  De  Montfort  It  13  the 
Cuhlon  to  underrate  Horace  Walpole ; firstly,  because 
be  was  a nobleman,  and  secondly,  because  he  was  a 
rentlcman ; but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  composition 
of  his  Incomparable  letters,  and  of  the  Castle  of 
(Knnto,  he  is  the  44  Ultlmus  Romanorum,”  the  author 
of  the  Mysterious  Mother,  a tragedy  of  the  highest 
order,  and  not  a puling  love-play.  He  is  the  father 
of  the  first  romance  and  of  the  last  tragedy  in  our 
language,  and  surely  worthy  of  a higher  place  than 
any  living  writer,  be  be  who  he  may. 

In  speaking  of  the  drama  of  Marino  Fallen),  I 
| Jbrgot  to  mention,  that  the  desire  of  preserving,  though 
-•till  too  remote,  a nearer  approach  to  unity  than  the 
irregularity,  which  is  the  reproach  of  the  English 
theatrical  compositions,  permits,  has  induced  me  to 
represent  the  conspiracy  as  already  formed,  and  the 
I Duge  acceding  to  it ; whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  of  his 
<>rn  preparation  and  that  of  Israel  Bcrtuccio.  The 
wdOTchancters  (except  that  of  the  Duchess),  incidents 
ind  almost  the  time,  which  was  wonderfully  short 
for  such  a design  in  real  life,  are  strictly  historical, 
veept  that  all  the  consultations  took  place  in  the 
'.dace.  Had  I followed  this  the  unity  would  have 
been  better  preserved  ; but  I wished  to  produce  the 
Doge  in  the  full  assembly  of  the  conspirators,  instead 
of  monotonously  placing  him  always  in  dialogue  with 
tbe  same  individuals.  For  the  real  farts  I refer  to 
the  Appendix.  1 


MEN. 

Marino  Faliero,  Dope  of  f'enice. 

Bektl  ccio  Fa  lie  ho.  Nephew  of  the  Dope. 

LiONI,  a Patrician  and  Senator. 

Benintende,  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 

Michel  Stcno,  One  of  the  Three  Cnjd  of  the  Forty. 
Israel  Bertcccio,  Chief  of") 
the  Arsenal, 

Philip  Calenoaro,  > Conspirators. 

Dacolixo, 

Bertram,  J 

Sipnor  of  the  Night , (“  Signore  di  Notte,")  one  of 
the  Officers  belonging  to  the  Republic. 

First  Citizen. 

Second  Citizen. 

Third  Citizen, 

Vincenzo,') 

Pietro,  > Officers  belonging  to  the  Ducal  Palace.  j 
Battista,  J 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 

Guards,  Conspirators,  Citizens , The  Council  of  Ten , 1 
The  Giunta,  $*c.  Ac. 

WOMEN. 

A ng  10 lina,  Wife  to  the  Doge. 

Marianna,  her  Friend. 

Female  Attendants,  frc. 

Scene  Venice  — In  the  year  1355. 


! ford  Brmn  originallv  designed  to  Inscribe  this  tragedy  to 
U»  fri.-od.  the  late  Mr.  Douglas  Klnnalrd  ; but  the  dedica- 
tion, then  drawn  up,  ha*  remained  till  now  in  MS.  It  it  In 
Owe  word*  : — 

• To  thr  Honocrabla  Douolas  Kinnaibo. 

| " Mr  dear  Douglas, — I dedicate  to  you  the  following  tra- 

rdy,  rather  00  account  of  your  good  opinion  of  It,  than  from 
*ay  notion  of  my  own  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  your  accept  - 
•are.  Hot  if  its  merits  were  ten  times  greater  than  they 
|<*dbly  can  be,  this  offering  would  still  be  a very  inadequate 
*iaow!«lgmrnt  of  the  active  and  steady  friendship  with 
vtiieb,  for  a series  of  years,  you  have  honoured  vour  oblige. I 
at  Actiout*  friend,  BYRON." 

At  another  moment,  the  Poet  resolved  to  dedicate  this 
tragedy  to  Goethe,  whose  praises  of  “ Manfred  " had  highly 
deaghted  him  ; but  this  dedication  shared  the  fate  of  that  to 
Mr.  Klnnalrd  ; — It  did  not  reach  the  hands  of  Goethe  till 
ISJI,  when  it  was  presented  to  him  at  Weimar,  by  Mr.  Murray, 
im ; anr  was  it  printed  at  all,  until  Mr.  Moore  included  it 
m Wi  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Moore,  in  doing  so.  omitted  some  passages,  which,  the 
MS.  having  since  l>ecn  lost,  we  cannot  now  restore.  '•  It  it 
•dam,"  be  says,  **  in  the  poet’s  most  whimsical  and  mocking 
no-d . sod  the  unmeasured  severity  poured  out  in  it  upon  the 
!*o  favourite  objects  of  his  wrath  and  ridicule,  compels  me 
*°  deprive  lh«  reader  of  some  of  its  most  amusing  passages." 
lie  world  are  in  possession  of  so  much  of  Ixird  Byron's  sar- 
uitic  enticirms  on  his  contemporaries,  and  the  utter  reckless, 
cesi  with  which  he  threw  them  off  Is  so  generally  appreciated, 
list  one  is  at  a lot*  to  understand  what  purpose  could  be 
•erred  by  suppressing  the  fragments  thus  characterised. 

“ To  Barojt  Ooetiik*.  Arc.  Ac.  Ac. 

“ Sir,  — In  the  Appendix  to  an  English  work  lately  trans- 
lated into  German  and  published  at  Leipsic,  a judgment  of 
rr  urs  upon  English  poetry  is  quoted  as  follows  : * That  in 
kiicluh  poetry,  great  genius,  universal  power,  a feeling  of  pro- 
'•indity,  with  sufficient  tenderness  and  force,  are  to  be  found; 
l«t  chat  altogether  these  do  not  constitute  poets,’  Ac.  Ac. 

**  1 regret  to  see  a great  man  Calling  into  a great  mistake. 
Thu  opinion  of  yours  only  proves,  that  the  * Dictionary  qf 
thousand  living  English  Authors ’ has  not  been  translated 
-«to  German.  You  will  hare  read.  In  your  friend  Schlegtd’s 
Tikn,  the  dialogue  in  Macbeth  — 

4 There  are  ten  thousand  I 
ytaebrth.  Geese,  villain  ? 

Answer.  Authors,  sir. 


• [Goethe  was  ennobled,  having  the  Von  prefixed  to  Ids 

□ame,  but  never  received  the  title  of  Baron.] 


Now.  of  these  ' ten  thousand  authors,'  there  are  actually 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighty -seven  poets,  all  alive  at  this 
moment,  whatever  their  works  may  be,  as  their  booksellers 
well  know : and  amongst  these  there  are  several  who  possess 
a far  greater  reputation  than  mine,  although  considerably  less 
than  yours.  It  is  owing  to  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  your  1 
German  translators  that  you  arc  not  aware  of  the  works  of 
• •«••••• 

“ There  is  also  another,  named  • • • * 

• • • • • 

44  I mention  these  poet#  by  way  of  sample  to  enlighten  you.  1 
They  form  but  two  bricks  of  our  Babel  (Windsor  bricks,  by 
the  way),  but  may  serve  for  a specimen  of  the  building. 

w It  is,  moreover,  asserted,  that 4 the  Predominant  character 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  present  English  poetry  is  a disgust 
and  contempt  for  Ufa.*  But  I rather  suspect  that,  by  one 
slagle  work  of  prose,  you  yourself  have  excited  a greater  con- 
tempt for  life,  than  all  the  English  volumes  of  poesy  that  CTer 
were  written.  Madame  de  Start  says,  that  4 Werther  has 
occasioned  more  suicides  than  the  most  beautiful  woman ; ' 
and  I really  believe  that  he  has  nut  more  individuals  out  of 
this  world  than  Napoleon  himself,  — except  in  the  way  of  his 
profession.  Perhaps,  Illustrious  Sir,  the  acrimonious  judg- 
ment passed  by  a celebrated  northern  Journal  upon  you  in 
particular,  and  the  Germans  in  general,  has  rather  indisposed 
you  towards  English  poetry  as  well  as  criticism.  But  you 
must  not  regard  our  critics,  who  are  at  bottom  good-natured 
fellows,  considering  their  two  professions,  — taking  up  the 
law  in  court,  and  laying  it  down  out  of  it.  No  one  can  more 
lament  their  hasty  and  unfair  judgment,  in  your  particular,  I 
than  I do;  and  I so  expressed  myself  to  your  friend  Schlegrl,.  1 
in  1X16,  at  Coppet. 

••  In  behalf  of  my  ' ten  thousand  * living  brethren,  and  of 
myself,  I have  thus  far  taken  notice  of  an  opinion  expressed  ! 
with  regard  to  * English  poetry*  iu  general,  and  which  me- 
rited  notice,  because  it  was  vot  es. 

44  My  principal  object  In  addressing  you  was  to  testify  my 
sincere  respect  and  admiration  of  a man,  who,  for  half  a cen- 
tury, has  led  the  literature  of  a great  nation,  and  will  go  down 
to  posterity  as  the  first  literary  character  of  his  age. 

44  You  hare  been  fortunate.  Sir,  not  onlv  in  the  writings 
which  have  illustrated  vour  name,  hut  in  the  name  itself,  as 
living  sufficiently  musical  for  the  articulation  of  posterity.  In  | j 
this  you  have  the  advantage  of  some  of  your  countrymen,  1 
whose  names  would  perhaps  be  Immortal  also  — if  anybody  I 
could  pronounce  them. 

14  It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  by  this  apparent  tonr  of 
levity,  that  I am  wanting  in  Intentional  respect  towards  you  ; 
but  this  will  be  a mistake : t am  always  flippant  in  prose. 
Cunsidering  you,  as  1 really  and  warmly  do.  In  common  with 
O 3 
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ACT  L 
SCENE  I. 

An  Antechamber  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Pietro  speaks,  in  entering , f.i  Battista. 

Pie.  Ia  not  the  messenger  return’d  ? 

Bat.  Not  yet ; 

I have  sent  frequently,  as  you  commanded, 

But  still  the  Signor}'  Is  deep  In  council 
And  long  debate  on  Steno’s  accusation. 

Pie.  Too  long — at  least  so  thinks  the  Doge. 

Bat.  How  bears  he 

These  moments  of  suspense  ? 

Pie . With  struggling  patience. 

Placed  at  the  ducal  table,  cover’d  o’er 
With  all  the  apparel  of  the  state ; petitions, 
Despatches,  judgments,  acts,  reprieves,  reports. 

He  sits  as  rapt  in  duty  ; but  whene’er 
He  hears  the  jarring  of  a distant  door, 

Or  aught  that  intimates  a coming  step. 

Or  murmur  of  a voice,  his  quick  eye  wanders, 

And  he  will  start  up  from  his  chair,  then  pause, 

And  scat  himself  again,  and  flx  his  gaze 
Upon  some  edict ; but  I have  observed 
For  the  last  hour  he  has  not  turn'd  a leaf.  [*twas 

Bat.  ’T  is  said  he  is  much  moved,  — and  doubtless 
Foul  scorn  in  Steno  to  offend  so  grossly. 

Pie.  Ay,  if  a poor  man  : Steno ’s  a patrician. 
Young,  galliard,  gay,  and  haughty. 

Bat.  Then  you  think 

He  will  not  be  judged  hardly  ? 

Pie.  ’Twcre  enough 

He  be  judged  justly ; but  *tis  not  for  us 
To  anticipate  the  sentence  of  the  Forty. 

Bat.  And  here  it  comes.  — WTiat  news,  Vincenzo  ? 

Enter  Vincenzo. 

Fin.  ’Tis 

Decided  ; but  as  yet  his  doom ’s  unknown : 

I saw  the  president  in  act  to  seal 

The  parchment  which  will  bear  the  Forty’s  judgment 

Unto  the  Doge,  and  hasten  to  inform  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  Ducal  Chamber. 

Marino  Faijero,  Doge  / and  his  Nephew, 
Bertuccio  Faliero. 

Bcr.  F.  It  cannot  be  but  they  will  do  you  justice. 

Doge.  Ay,  such  as  the  Avogadori 1 did, 

Who  sent  up  my  appeal  unto  the  Forty 
To  try  him  by  his  peers,  his  own  tribunal. 

til  your  own.  and  with  most  other  nations,  to  be  by  far  the 
first  literary  character  which  has  existed  in  Europe  since  the 
death  of  Voltaire,  1 felt,  and  feel,  desirous  to  inscribe  to  you 
the  following  work,  — not  as  being  either  a tragedy  or  a poem, 
(for  1 cannot  pronounce  upon  its  pretensions  to  be  either  one 
or  the  other,  or  both,  or  neither.)  but  as  a mark  of  esteem 
and  admiration  from  a foreigner  to  the  man  who  has  been 
hailed  in  Germany  * the  Great  Goethe.'  I hare  the  ho- 
nour to  be.  with  the  truest  respect,  your  most  obedient  and 
very  humble  servant,  BYRON. 

" Ravenna,  8’>f«  14*.  1 8S0. 

“ P.  S.  I perceive  that  in  Germany  as  well  as  In  Italy,  there 
it  a great  struggle  about  what  they  call ' Classical ’ and  * Ro- 
mantic,' — teinis  which  were  not  subjects  of  classification  In 
England,  at  least  when  1 left  it  four  or  five  years  ago.  Some 


Ber.  F.  His  peers  will  scarce  protect  him : such  an 
act 

Would  bring  contempt  on  all  authority.  [Forty  ? 

Doge.  Know  you  not  Venice  ? Know  you  not  the 
But  we  shall  see  anon. 

Ber.  F.  ( addressing  Vincenzo,  then  entering).  ] 
How  now — what  tidings  ? 

Fin.  I am  charged  to  tell  his  highness  that  the  court 
Has  pass’d  its  resolution,  and  that,  soon 
As  the  due  forms  of  judgment  are  gone  through,  ( 
The  sentence  will  be  sent  up  to  the  Doge ; 

In  the  mean  time  the  Forty  doth  salute 
The  Prince  of  the  Republic,  and  entreat 
His  acceptation  of  their  duty. 

Doge.  Yes  — 

They  arc  wond'rous  dutiful,  and  ever  humble. 

Sentence  is  pass’d,  you  say  ? 

Fin.  It  is,  your  highness: 

The  president  was  sealing  it,  when  I 
W'as  call’d  in,  that  no  moment  might  be  lost 
In  forwarding  the  intimation  due 
Not  only  to  the  Chief  of  the  Republic, 

But  the  complainant,  both  in  one  united.  [reived, 

Ber.  F.  Are  you  aware,  from  aught  you  have  per- 
Of  their  decision  ? 

Fin.  No,  my  lord  ; you  knew 

The  secret  custom  of  the  courts  in  Venice. 

Ber.  F.  True;  but  there  still  Is  something  gWra  ! 
to  guess, 

Which  a shrewd  gleaner  and  quick  eye  would  catch  at ; 

A whisper,  or  a murmur,  or  an  air 
More  or  less  solemn  spread  o'er  the  tribunal. 

The  Forty  are  but  men — most  worthy  men. 

And  wise,  and  just,  and  cautious — this  I grant— 

And  secret  as  the  grave  to  which  they  doom 
The  guilty : but  with  all  this,  in  their  aspects— 

At  least  in  some,  theiuniors  of  the  number — 

A searching  eye,  an  eye  like  yours,  Vincenzo, 

Would  read  the  sentence  ere  it  was  pronounced. 

Fin.  My  lord,  I came  away  upon  the  moment. 

And  had  no  leisure  to  take  note  of  that 

Which  passed  among  the  Judges,  even  in  seeming;  , 

My  station  near  the  accused  too,  Michel  Steno, 

Made  me  — • ji 

Doge  (abruptly).  And  how  look’d  he  9 deliver  thzt 

Fin.  Calm,  but  not  overcast,  he  stood  resign  d 
To  the  decree,  whate’er  it  were  ; — but  to ! 

It  comes,  for  the  perusal  of  his  highness. 

Enter  the  Secretary  of  the  Forty. 

See.  The  high  tribunal  of  the  Forty  sends 
Health  and  respect  to  the  Doge  Faliero, 

Chief  magistrate  of  Venice,  and  requests 
His  highness  to  peruse  and  to  approve 
The  sentence  pass’d  on  Michel  Steno,  born 
Patrician,  and  arraign'd  upon  the  charge 

of  the  English  scribbler*.  It  is  true,  abused  Pope 
but  the  reason  was  that  they  themselves  did  not 
write  cither  prose  or  verse  ; but  nobody  thought  tbemwww 
making  a sect  of.  Perhaps  there  may  be  something  of  tne  ii 
sprung  up  lately,  but  I hare  not  heard  much  about  itj®“  „ 
would  be  such  bad  taste  that  1 shall  be  very  sorry  to  believe  n. 

The  illustrious  Goethe  was  much  gratified  with  this  tokrtj 
of  Lord  Byron's  admiration.  He  died  at  Weimar  W “ : 
the  year  1832  — a year  which  swept  away  so  many  w « | 

great  men  of  the  European  world  — among  others,  tu  - 
and  Scott. ] 

* [The  Avogadori,  three  In  number,  were  the  eoiuio^ 
of  criminal  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  the  state;  «*j***^ 
of  the  councils  was  Talid,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  pr***" 
of  one  of  thorn. 3 
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Contain'd,  together  with  its  penalty. 

Within  the  rescript  which  I now  present 
i Doge.  Retire,  and  wait  without 

[Exeunt  Secretary  and  Vxkcenxo. 
Take  thou  this  paper : 

The  misty  letters  vanish  from  my  eyes : 

I cannot  fix  them. 

Ber.  F.  Patience,  my  dear  uncle  ; 

Why  do  you  tremble  thus  ? — nay,  doubt  not,  all 
Will  be  as  could  be  wish'd. 

Dog*.  Say  on. 

Ber.  F.  (reading).  “ Decreed 

In  council,  without  one  dissenting  voice. 

That  Michel  Steno,  by  his  own  confession, 

Guilty  on  the  last  night  of  Carnival 
Of  haring  graven  on  the  ducal  throne 

; The  following  words ” > 

Doge.  Would’st  thou  repeat  them  ? 

Would’st  thou  repeat  them  — thou,  a Fa] loro, 

Karp  on  the  deep  dishonour  of  our  house. 

Dishonour’d  in  its  chief — that  chief  the  prince 
Of  Venice,  first  of  cities  ? — To  the  sentence. 

Ber.  F.  Forgive  me,  my  good  lord ; I will  obey  — 
(IUadt)  u Tnat  Michel  Steno  be  detain’d  a month 
In  close  arrest’’  * 

Dogt.  Proceed. 

Ber.  F.  My  lord,  ’tis  finish’d. 

Doge . How  say  you  ? — finish'd  ! Do  I dream  ? — 
’tis  false  — 

Give  me  the  paper  — (Snatches  the  paper  and  reads) 
— “’Tis  decreed  in  council 

That  Michel  Steno” Nephew,  thine  arm  ! 

Ber.  F.  Nay, 

Cheer  op,  be  calm  ; this  transport  is  uncall’d  for  — 
Let  me  seek  some  assistance. 

Doge.  Stop,  sir  — Stir  not — 

’Tis  past 

Ber.  F.  I cannot  but  agree  with  you 
The  sentence  Is  too  slight  for  the  offence ; 

It  b not  honourable  in  the  Forty 
To  affix  so  slight  a penalty  to  that 
^hich  was  a foul  affront  to  you,  and  even 
To  them,  as  being  your  subjects ; but  ’tis  not 
Tet  without  remedy  : you  can  appeal 
To  them  once  more,  or  to  the  Avogadorl, 

'rho,  seeing  that  true  justice  is  withheld, 

*iil  now  take  up  the  cause  they  once  declined. 

And  do  you  right  upon  the  bold  delinquent. 

Think  you  not  thus,  good  uncle  ? why  do  you  stand 
fix’d  ? You  heed  me  not ; -p»  I pray  you,  hear  me  ! 
Doge  (dashing  down  the  ducal  bonnet , and  offering 
to  trample  upon  it,  exclaims,  as  he  is  withheld 
by  his  nephew) 

Gh ! that  the  Saracen  were  in  Saint  Mark’s ! 

Thus  would  I do  him  homage. 

Ber.  F.  For  the  sake 

Of  Heaven  and  all  its  saints,  my  lord——— 

Doge.  Away ! 

Oh,  that  the  Genoese  were  in  the  port ! 

! C”  Marino  Falicro,  dalla  beila  moglie  — altrl  la  gode,  ed 
f'ju  U mantiene.”  — S a wit  a ] 

* [1*  b not  in  the  plot  only,  that  we  think  we  can  trace  the 
tfijariooA  effect i of  Lord  Byron’*  continental  prejudice*  and 
choice  of  injudicious  models.  We  trace  them  iu  the 
«>eoptne*»  of  his  Tcr*e,  which  has  all  the  harshness,  though 
j y*  the  vigour,  of  Alfierl,  and  which,  instead  of  that 

nchne«*  and  variety  of  cadence  which  distinguishes  even  the 
ttott  careless  of  our  elder  dramatists,  is  often  only  distin- 
t'Jtshable  from  prose  by  the  unrelenting  uniformity  with 

Oh,  that  the  Huns  whom  I o’erthrew  at  Zara 
Were  ranged  around  the  palace  ! 

Ber . F.  *Tb  not  well 

In  Venice’  Duke  to  say  so. 

Doge.  Venice’  Duke  ! 

Who  now  is  Duke  in  Venice  ? let  me  see  him, 

That  he  may  do  me  right 

Ber.  F.  If  you  forget 

Your  office,  and  its  dignity  and  duty, 

Remember  that  of  man,  and  curb  this  passion. 

The  Duke  of  Venice  — 

Doge  (interrupting  him).  There  b no  such  thing  — 
It  is  a word — nay,  worse — a worthless  by- word  : 

The  most  despised,  wrong’d,  outraged,  helpless 
wretch. 

Who  begs  his  bread,  if ’t  Is  refused  by  one, 

May  win  It  from  another  kinder  heart : 

But  he,  who  b denied  his  right  by  those 
Whose  place  it  b to  do  no  wrong,  is  poorer 
Than  the  rejected  beggar — he’s  a slave  — 

And  that  am  I,  and  thou,  and  all  our  house. 

Even  from  thb  hour ; the  meanest  arlban 
Will  point  the  finger,  and  the  haughty  noble 
May  spit  upon  us : — where  is  our  redress  ? 

Ber.  F.  The  law,  my  prince [done — 

Doge  (interrupting  him).  You  see  what  it  has 
I ask’d  no  remedy  but  from  the  law — 

I sought  no  vengeance  but  redress  by  law  — 

I call'd  no  judges  but  those  named  by  law  — 

As  sovereign,  I appeal’d  unto  my  subjects. 

The  very  subjects  who  had  made  me  sovereign, 

And  gave  me  thus  a double  right  to  be  so. 

The  rights  of  place  and  choice,  of  birth  and  service, 
Honours  and  years,  these  scars,  these  hoary  hairs. 

The  travel,  toil,  the  perils,  the  fatigues. 

The  blood  and  sweat  of  almost  eighty  years. 

Were  weigh’d  i*  the  balance,  ’gainst  the  foulest  stain. 
The  grossest  insult,  most  contemptuous  crime 
Of  a rank,  rash  patrician  — and  found  wanting  1 
And  thb  b to  be  borne ! 

Ber.  F.  I say  not  that : — 

In  case  your  fresh  appeal  should  be  rejected. 

We  will  find  other  means  to  make  all  even. 

Doge.  Appeal  again  ! art  thou  my  brother’s  son  ? 
A scion  oi  the  house  of  Falicro  ? 

The  nephew  of  a Doge  ? and  of  that  blood 
Which  hath  already  given  three  dukes  to  Venice  ? 
But  thou  say’st  well  — we  must  be  humble  now. 

Ber.  F.  My  princely  uncle  l you  are  too  much 
moved  : 

I grant  It  was  a gross  offence,  nnd  grossly 
Left  without  fitting  punishment : but  still 
Thb  fury  doth  exceed  the  provocation. 

Or  any  provocation  : if  we  arc  wrong’d, 

We  will  ask  Justice  ; if  It  be  denied, 

Wc  11  take  It ; but  may  do  all  this  in  calmness  — 
Deep  Vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep  Silence. 

1 have  yet  scarce  a third  part  of  your  years, 

I love  our  house,  1 honour  you,  its  chief, 

which  It  is  divided  into  decasyllabic  portions.  The  sentence 
of  the  College  of  Justice  was  likely,  indeed,  to  he  prosaic  ; 
and  Shaktpeare  and  our  other  elder  tragedian*  would  have 
given  it  as  fema  fide  prose,  without  that  affectation  (for  which, 
however,  Lord  Byron  ha*  many  precedent*  in  modern  times) 
which  condemn*  letters,  proclamation*,  the  speeches  of  the 
vulgar,  and  the  outcries  of  the  rabble  and  the  soldiery,  to 
strut  ta  the  same  precise  measure  with  the  lofty  musing* 
and  dignified  resentment  of  the  powerful  and  the  wise  : — 
but  Berturcio  Faliero  might  as  well  have  spoken  poetry.  — 

tlBRRN.j 
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The  guardian  of  my  youth,  and  its  Instructor  — 

But  though  I understand  your  grief,  and  enter 
In  part  of  your  disdain,  it  doth  appal  me 
To  see  your  anger,  like  our  Adrian  waves, 

O'ersweep  all  bounds,  and  foam  itself  to  air. 

Doge.  I tell  thee — must  I tell  thee — what  thy  father 
Would  have  required  no  words  to  comprehend  ? 

Hast  thou  no  feeling  save  the  external  sense 
Of  torture  from  the  touch  ? hast  thou  no  soul  — 

No  pride — no  passion  — no  deep  sense  of  honour? 

Her.  F.  'Tis  the  first  time  that  honour  has  been 
doubted, 

1 And  were  the  last,  from  any  other  sceptic. 

Doge.  You  know  the  full  offence  of  this  born  villain, 
1 This  creeping,  coward,  rank,  acquitted  felon. 

Who  threw  his  sting  into  a poisonous  libel, 1 
And  on  the  honour  of  — Oh  God  ! — my  wife. 

The  nearest,  dearest  part  of  all  men's  honour. 

Left  a base  slur  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 
Of  loose  mechanics,  with  all  coarse  foul  comments, 
And  villanous  jests,  and  blasphemies  obscene  ; 

While  sneering  nobles,  in  more  polish’d  guise, 
Whisper'd  the  tale,  and  smiled  upon  the  lie 
Which  made  me  look  like  them  — a courteous  wittol, 
Patient — ay,  proud,  it  may  be,  of  dishonour. 

Ber.  F.  But  still  It  was  a lie  — you  knew  it  false, 
And  so  did  all  men. 

Doge.  Nephew,  the  high  Roman 

Said,  “ Cesar's  wife  must  not  even  be  suspected,” 
And  put  her  from  him. 

Ber.  F.  True — but  In  those  days — — » 

Doge.  What  is  it  that  a Roman  would  not  suffer, 
That  a Venetian  prince  must  bear  ? Old  Dandolo 
Refused  the  diadem  of  all  the  Ca*sars, 

And  wore  the  ducal  cap  I trample  on. 

Because  *tls  now  degraded. 

Ber.  F.  ’Tis  even  so. 

Doge.  It  Is-—  it  Is : — I did  not  visit  on 
The  innocent  creature  thus  most  vilely  slander’d 
Because  she  took  an  old  man  for  her  lord. 

For  that  he  had  been  long  her  father’s  friend 
And  patron  of  her  house,  as  if  there  were 
j No  love  in  woman’s  heart  but  lust  of  youth 
And  beardless  faces  ; — I did  not  for  this 
Visit  the  villain’s  Infamy  on  her. 

But  craved  my  country’s  justice  on  his  head, 

The  justice  due  unto  the  humblest  being 
Who  hath  a wife  whose  faith  is  sweet  to  him. 

Who  hath  a home  whose  hearth  is  dear  to  him. 

Who  hath  a name  whose  honour ’s  all  to  him. 

When  these  are  tainted  by  the  accursing  breath 
Of  calumny  and  scorn. 

Ber.  F.  And  what  redress 

Did  you  expect  as  his  fit  punishment  ? 

Doge.  Death ! Was  I not  the  sovereign  of  the 
state  — 

Insulted  on  his  very  throne,  and  made 
A mockery  to  the  men  who  should  obey  me  ? 

Was  I not  injured  as  a husband  ? scorn’d 
As  man  ? reviled,  degraded,  as  a prince  ? 

' Was  not  offence  like  his  a complication 
Of  insult  and  of  treason  ? — and  he  lives  1 
| Had  he  instead  of  on  the  Doge's  throne 
Stamp’d  the  same  brand  upon  a peasant’s  stool, 

His  blood  had  gilt  the  threshold  ; for  the  carle 
Had  stabb'd  him  on  the  instant. 

I P*  Who  threw  hit  iting  into  a poisonous  rhyme.*  — MS.] 


Ber.  F.  Do  not  doubt  It, 

He  shall  not  live  till  sunset  — leave  to  me 
The  means,  and  calm  yourself 

Doge.  Hold,  nephew  -.  thU 

Would  have  sufficed  but  yesterday  ; at  present 
I have  no  further  wrath  against  this  man. 

Ber.  F.  What  mean  you  ? is  not  the  offence  re- 
doubled 

By  this  most  rank  — I will  not  say  — acquittal ; 

For  it  is  worse,  being  full  acknowledgment 
Of  the  offence,  and  leaving  it  unpunish’d  ? 

Doge.  It  is  redoubled,  but  not  now  by  him : 

The  Forty  hath  decreed  a month’s  arrest  — 

We  must  obey  the  Forty. 

Ber.  F.  Obey  them  ! 

Who  have  forgot  their  duty  to  the  sovereign  ? 

Doge.  Why,  yes ; — boy,  you  perceive  it  then  at  Last : 
Whether  as  fellow  citizen  who  sues  1 1 

For  justice,  or  as  sovereign  who  commands  It, 

They  have  defrauded  me  of  both  my  right* 

(For  here  the  sovereign  Is  a citizen) ; 

But,  notwithstanding,  barm  not  thou  a hair 
Of  Stcno’s  head — he  shall  not  wear  it  long. 

Ber.  F.  Not  twelve  hours  longer,  had  you  left  to  me 
The  mode  and  means : If  you  had  calmly  heard  me. 

I never  meant  this  miscreant  should  escape. 

But  wish’d  you  to  repress  such  gusts  of  passion. 

That  we  more  surely  might  devise  together 
HU  taking  offi 

Doge.  No,  nephew,  he  must  live ; 

At  least,  just  now— a life  so  vile  as  hU 
Wore  nothing  at  this  hour ; in  th*  olden  time 
Some  sacrifices  ask’d  a single  victim. 

Great  expiations  had  a hecatomb. 

Ber.  F.  Your  wishes  are  my  law ; and  yet  I fain 
Would  prove  to  you  how  near  unto  my  heart 
The  honour  of  our  house  must  ever  be. 

Doge.  Fear  not ; you  shall  have  time  and  place  jS 
proof ; 

But  be  not  thou  too  rash,  as  I have  been. 

I am  ashamed  of  my  own  anger  now ; 

I pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Ber.  F.  Why,  that  ’*  my  uncle  .' 

The  leader,  and  the  statesman,  and  the  chief 
Of  commonwealths,  and  sovereign  of  himself  l 
I wonder'd  to  perceive  you  so  forget 
All  prudence  in  your  fury  at  these  year*. 

Although  the  cause 

Doge.  Ay,  think  upon  the  cause  — 

Forget  It  not : —When  you  lie  down  to  rest. 

Let  it  be  black  among  your  dreams ; and  when 
The  morn  returns,  so  let  it  stand  between 
The  sun  and  you,  as  an  llLotnen'd  cloud 
Upon  a summer-day  of  festival : 

So  will  It  stand  to  me ; — but  speak  not,  stir  not,  — 
Leave  all  to  me  ; — we  shall  have  much  to  do. 

And  you  shall  have  a part  — But  now  retire, 

’T  is  fit  I were  alone. 

Ber.  F-  ( taking  up  ami  placing  the  ducal  lomut  m 
the  table).  Ere  I depart, 

I pray  you  to  resume  what  you  have  spurn’d, 

Till  you  can  change  it  haply  for  a crown. 

And  now  I take  my  leave.  Imploring  you 

In  all  things  to  rely  upon  my  duty 

As  doth  become  your  near  and  faithful  kinsman. 

And  not  less  loyal  citizen  and  subject 

[Frit  Bertuccio  Falikro. 
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Doge  (tolus).  Adieu,  my  worthy  nephew.  — 
Hollow  bauble  1 [ Taking  up  the  ducal  cap. 
Beset  with  all  the  thorns  that  line  a crown. 

Without  investing  the  Insulted  brow 
With  the  all- swaying  majesty  of  kings ; 

Thou  Idle,  gilded,  and  degraded  toy, 

Let  roe  resume  thee  as  I would  a visor.  [Pu/s  it  on. 
How  my  brain  aches  beneath  thee  ! and  my  temples 
Throb  feverish  under  thy  dishonest  weight. 

Could  I not  turn  thee  to  a diadem  ? 

Could  I not  shatter  the  Briarcan  sceptre 
Which  in  this  h.nurcd-handed  senate  rules, 

Miking  the  people  nothing,  and  the  prince 
A pageant  ? In  iny  life  I have  achieved 
Tasks  not  less  difficult  — achieved  for  them, 

Who  thus  repay  me  ! Can  I not  requite  them  ? 

Oh  for  one  year  1 Oh  I but  for  even  a day 
Of  toy  full  youth,  while  yet  my  body  served 
My  soul  as  serves  the  generous  steed  his  lord, 

I would  have  dash'd  amongst  them,  asking  few 
In  aid  to  overthrow  these  swoln  patricians  ; 

But  now  I must  look  round  for  other  hands 
To  serve  this  hoary  head ; — but  it  shall  plan 
In  such  a sort  as  will  not  leave  the  task 
Herculean,  though  as  yet ’t  Is  but  a chaos 
' Of  darkly  brooding  thoughts  : my  fancy  is 
In  her  tint  work,  more  nearly  to  the  light 
Holding  the  sleeping  images  of  things 
Foe  the  selection  of  the  pausing  judgment.  — 

The  troops  are  few  In 

Enter  Vixcxwzo. 

Ha.  There  is  one  without 

Craves  audience  of  your  highness. 

Doge.  I'm  unwell  — 

I ran  we  no  one,  not  even  a patrician  — 

Let  him  refer  his  business  to  the  council. 

r«.  My  lord,  I will  deliver  your  reply  ; 

It  cannot  much  Import — he ’s  a plebeian, 

Tie  master  of  a galley,  I believe. 

Doge.  How  j did  you  say  the  patron  of  a galley  ? 
That  is — I mean — a servant  of  the  state ; 

Admit  him,  he  may  be  on  public  service. 

[ Exit  VixcESeo. 
Dogt  (tolut).  This  patron  may  be  sounded  ; 1 will 
try  him. 

I know  the  people  to  be  discontented : 

They  have  cause,  since  Sapicnza's  adverse  day, 

Genoa  conquer'd  : they  have  further  cause, 
Stow  they  are  nothing  In  the  state,  and  in 
The  city  worse  than  nothing — mere  machines. 

To  serve  the  nobles'  most  patrician  pleasure. 

Tie  troops  have  long  arrears  of  pay,  oft  promised, 
Cad  murmur  deeply  — any  hope  of  change 
Will  draw  them  forward  : they  shall  pay  themselves 
With  plunder  : — but  the  priests  — I doubt  the 
priesthood 

WM  not  he  with  us ; they  have  hated  me 

‘‘Inc*  that  rash  hour,  when,  madden’d  with  the  drone, 

I ‘mote  the  tardy  bishop  at  Treviso,  • 

Quickening  his  holy  march ; yet,  ne'ertheless. 

They  may  be  won,  at  least  their  chief  at  Rome, 


By  some  well-timed  concessions  ; but,  above 
All  things,  I must  be  speedy  : at  my  hour 
Of  twilight  little  light  of  life  remains. 

Could  I free  Venice,  and  avenge  my  wrongs, 

I had  lived  too  long,  and  willingly  would  sleep 
Next  moment  with  my  sires  ; and,  wanting  this. 

Better  that  sixty  of  my  fourscore  years 

Had  been  already  where — how  soon,  I care  not — 

The  whole  must  be  extinguish'd ; — better  that 
They  ne’er  had  beon,  than  drag  me  on  to  be 
The  thing  these  arch-oppressors  fain  would  make  me. 
Let  me  consider — of  efficient  troops 
There  are  three  thousand  posted  at 

Enter  ViscSNIO  and  Isxail  Bkrtuccio. 

Pi*.  May  it  please 

Your  highness,  the  same  patron  whom  I spake  of 
Is  here  to  crave  your  patience. 

Doge.  Leave  the  chamber, 

Vincenzo. — [Exit  Yisctmo.  : 

. Sir,  you  may  advance  — what  would  you  ? 

I.  Ber.  Redress. 

Doge.  Of  whom  ? 

/.  Ber.  Of  God  and  of  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Alas ! my  friend,  you  seek  it  of  the  twain 
Of  leaft  respect  and  interest  in  Venice. 

You  must  address  the  council. 

/.  Ber.  ’T  were  In  vain ; 

For  he  who  injured  me  is  one  of  them. 

Doge.  There  '$  blood  upon  thy  face  — how  came  it 
there  ? 

I.  Ber.  'Tls  mine,  and  not  the  first  I've  shed  for 
Venice, 

But  the  first  shed  by  a Venetian  hand : 

A noble  smote  me. 

Doge.  Doth  he  live  ? 

/.  Ber.  Not  long  — 

But  for  the  hope  I had  and  have,  that  you. 

My  prince,  yourself  a soldier,  will  redress 
Him,  whom  the  laws  of  discipline  and  Venice 
Permit  not  to  protect  himself;  — if  not — 

I say  no  more. 

Doge.  But  something  you  would  do — 

Is  it  not  so  ? 

/.  Ber.  I am  a man,  my  lord. 

Doge.  Why  so  is  he  who  smote  you. 

I.  Ber.  He  is  call’d  so ; 

Nay,  more,  a noble  one — at  least,  In  Venice : 

But  since  he  hath  forgotten  that  I am  one. 

And  treats  me  like  a brute,  the  brute  may  turn  — 

*Tls  said  the  worm  will. 

Doge.  Say — his  name  and  lineage? 

I.  Ber.  Barbara. 

Doge.  What  was  the  cause  ? or  the  pretext  ? 1 

I.  Ber.  I am  the  chief  of  the  arsenal  *,  employ’d 
At  present  In  repairing  certain  galleys 
But  roughly  used  by  the  Genoese  last  year. 

This  morning ’comes  the  noble  Barbara 
Full  of  reproof,  because  our  artisans 
Had  left  some  frivolous  order  of  his  house. 

To  execute  the  state’s  decree : I dared 
To  justify  the  men  — he  raised  his  hand;  — 


Aa  historical  fart.  See  Marin  Sanutn's  Lives  of  the 
— [“  Saouto  says  that  Heaven  took  away  HU  semes 
”r  buifct,  ami  Induced  him  to  conspire:  — * Per.'i  fu 
f'cnamo  che  U Faliero  nerdette  1’  intelleto,’  Ac ."  — By  n>a 
Uaen.) 

1 [This  officer  wa»  chief  of  the  artisans  of  the  arsenal,  and 
loaded  the  BuceuUur,  for  Uic  safety  of  which,  eveu  it  an 


accidental  storm  should  arise,  he  was  responsible  with  his 
life.  He  mounted  guard  at  the  ducal  paiace  during  an  inter- 
regnum, and  bore  the  red  standard  I before  the  new  Doge  on 
his  inauguration  : for  which  service  his  perquisites  were  the 
ducal  mantle,  and  the  two  silver  basins  from  which  the  Doge 
scattered  the  regulated  pittance  which  he  was  permitted  to 
throw  among  the  people.  — Amelot  dc  la  Jlimuaye,  79. j 
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Behold  my  blood  ! the  first  time  it  e’er  flow’d 
Dishonourably. 

Doge.  Have  you  long  time  served  ? 

7.  Ber.  So  long  as  to  remember  Zara’s  siege. 

And  fight  beneath  the  chief  who  beat  the  Huns  there. 
Sometime  my  general,  now  the  Doge  Fallen).  — 
Dogt.  How ! arc  we  comrades  ? — the  state’s  ducal 
robes 

Sit  newly  on  me,  and  you  were  appointed 
Chief  of  the  arsenal  ere  I came  from  Rome ; 

So  that  I recognised  you  not  Who  placed  you  ? 

7.  Btr.  The  late  Doge ; keeping  still  my  old  com- 
mand 

As  patron  of  a galley  s my  new  office 
Was  given  as  the  reward  of  certain  scars 
(So  was  your  predecessor  pleased  to  say) : 

1 little  thought  his  bounty  would  conduct  me 
To  his  successor  as  a helpless  plaintiff ; 

At  least,  in  such  a cause. 

Doge.  Are  you  much  hurt  ? 

I.  Btr.  Irreparably  in  my  self-esteem. 

Doge.  Speak  out;  fear  nothing:  being  stung  at 
heart, 

What  would  you  do  to  be  revenged  on  this  man  ? 

7.  Btr.  That  which  I dare  not  name,  and  yet  will 
do. 

Doge.  Then  wherefore  came  you  here  ? 

I.  Ber.  I come  for  justice, 

Because  my  general  is  Doge,  and  will  not 
See  his  old  soldier  trampled  on.  Had  any. 

Save  Faliero,  fill’d  the  ducal  throne, 

This  blood  had  been  wash’d  out  in  other  blood. 

Doge.  You  come  to  me  for  justice  — unto  me! 
The  Doge  of  Venice,  and  I cannot  give  it ; 

I cannot  even  obtain  it — ’twas  denied 
To  me  most  solemnly  an  hour  ago  I 
I.  Ber.  How  says  your  highness  ? 

Doge.  Steno  Is  condemn'd 

To  a month’s  confinement. 

7.  Ber.  What  1 the  same  who  dared 

To  stain  the  ducal  throne  with  those  foul  words 
That  have  cried  shame  to  every  ear  in  Venice  ? 

Doge.  Ay,  doubtless  they  have  echo’d  o’er  the 
arsenal. 

Keeping  due  time  with  every  hammer’s  clink 
As  a good  jest  to  jolly  artisans ; 

Or  making  chorus  to  the  creaking  oar, 

In  the  vile  tune  of  every  galley-slave, 

Who,  as  he  sung  the  merry  stave,  exulted 
He  was  not  a shamed  dotard  like  the  Doge. 

7.  Ber.  Is’t  possible?  a month's  imprisonment! 
No  more  for  Steno  ? 

Doge.  You  have  heard  the  offence, 

And  now  you  know  his  punishment ; and  then 
You  ask  redress  of  me  ! Go  to  the  Forty, 

Who  pass’d  the  sentence  upon  Michel  Steno ; 

They  11  do  as  much  by  Barbaro,  no  doubt. 

T.  Ber.  Ah  ! dared  I speak  my  feelings  ! 

Doge.  Give  them  breath. 

Mine  have  no  further  outrage  to  endure. 

I.  Ber.  Then,  in  a word,  it  rests  but  on  your  word 
To  punish  and  avenge — I will  not  say 
Mg  petty  wrong,  for  what  is  a mere  blow, 

However  vile,  to  such  a thing  as  I am  ? — 

But  the  base  insult  done  your  state  and  person. 

Doge.  You  overrate  my  power,  which  is  a pageant. 
This  cap  is  not  the  monarch's  crown  ; these  robes 
Might  move  compassion,  like  a beggar’s  rags; 


Nay,  more,  a beggar's  arc  his  own,  and  these 
But  lent  to  the  poor  puppet,  who  must  play 
Its  part  with  all  its  empire  in  this  ermine. 

I.  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  king  ? 

Doge.  Yes — of  a happy  people. 

7.  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  sovereign  lord  of  Venice  ? 
Doge.  Ay, 

If  that  the  people  shared  that  sovereignty. 

So  that  nor  they  nor  I were  further  slaves 
To  this  o’ergrown  aristocratic  Hydra, 

The  poisonous  heads  of  whose  envenom’d  body 
Have  breathed  a pestilence  upon  us  all. 

7.  Ber.  Yet,  thou  wast  born,  and  still  hast  lived, 
patrician. 

Doge.  In  evil  hour  was  I so  bom ; my  birth 
Hath  made  me  Doge  to  be  insulted : but 
I lived  and  toll’d  a soldier  and  a servant 
Of  Venice  and  her  people,  not  the  senate ; 

Their  good  and  my  own  honour  were  my  guerdon. 

I have  fought  and  bled ; commanded,  ay,  and  con- 
quered ; 

Have  made  and  mnrr’d  peace  oft  in  embassies, 

As  it  might  chance  to  be  our  country’s  ‘vantage ; 

Have  traversed  land  and  sea  in  constant  duty. 
Through  almost  sixty  years,  and  still  for  Venice, 

My  fathers’  and  my  birthplace,  whose  dear  spires, 
Rising  at  distance  o’er  the  blue  Lagoon, 

It  was  reward  enough  for  me  to  view 
Once  more ; but  not  for  any  knot  of  men. 

Nor  sect,  nor  faction,  did  I bleed  or  sweat ! 

But  would  you  know  why  I have  done  all  this? 

Ask  of  the  bleeding  pelican  why  she 

Hath  ripp’d  her  bosom  ? Had  the  bird  a voice, 

She’d  tell  thee  ’twas  for  all  her  little  ones. 

7.  Ber.  And  yet  they  made  thee  duke. 

Doge.  They  made  me  so;  | 

I sought  it  not,  the  flattering  fetters  met  me 
Returning  from  my  Roman  embassy, 

! And  never  having  hitherto  refused 
Toil,  charge,  or  duty  for  the  state,  I did  not. 

At  these  late  years,  decline  what  was  the  highest 
Of  all  in  seeming,  but  of  all  most  base 
In  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  endure : 

Bear  witness  for  me  thou,  my  injured  subject, 

: When  I can  neither  right  myself  nor  thee. 

| 7.  Ber.  You  shall  do  both,  if  you  possess  the  will; 

And  many  thousands  more  not  less  oppress'd. 

Who  wait  but  for  a signal  — will  you  give  it  ? 

Doge.  You  speak  in  riddles. 

7.  Ber.  Which  shall  soon  be  read 

At  peril  of  my  life,  if  you  disdain  not 
To  lend  a patient  ear. 

Doge.  Say  on. 

7.  Ber.  Not  thou. 

Nor  I alone,  arc  injured  and  abused, 

Contemn’d  and  trampled  on ; but  the  whole  people 
Groan  with  the  strong  conception  of  their  wrongs : 
The  foreign  soldiers  in  the  senate’s  pay 
Are  discontented  for  their  long  arrears ; 

The  native  mariners,  and  civic  troops, 
j Feel  with  their  friends ; for  who  is  he  among* 
them 

Whose  brethren,  parents  children,  wives,  or  dsur*, 
Have  not  partook  oppression,  or  pollution, 

From  the  patricians  ? And  the  hopeless  war 
Against  the  Genoese,  which  is  still  maintain'd 
With  the  plelwian  blood,  and  treasure  wrung 
From  their  hard  earnings,  has  inflamed  them  ftirtbcr: 
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Etpd  now— but,  I forget  that  speaking  thus, 

PwiiifM  I pass  the  sentence  of  my  death  I 
j Dog*.  And  suffering  what  thou  hast  done  — fear’st 
thou  death  ? 

Be  silent  then,  and  Uve  on,  to  be  beaten 
I Bt  those  for  whom  thou  hast  bled. 

/.  Ber.  No,  I will  speak 

At  every  hazard ; and  If  Venice’  Doge 
Should  turn  delator,  be  the  shame  on  him, 
j And  sorrow  too ; for  he  will  lose  far  more 
1 rban  L 

Doge.  From  me  fear  nothing ; out  with  It ! 
i.  Ber.  Know  then,  that  there  are  met  and  sworn 
[ in  secret 

A land  of  brethren,  valiant  hearts  and  true ; 

Men  who  have  proved  all  fortunes,  and  have  long 
Grieved  over  that  of  Venice,  and  have  right 
To  do  so ; having  served  her  in  all  climes 
And  having  rescued  her  from  foreign  foes 
i Would  do  the  same  from  those  within  her  walls 
i They  are  not  numerous,  nor  yet  too  few 
For  their  great  purpose ; they  have  arms  and  means, 
.lad  hearts,  and  hopes  and  faith,  and  patient  courage. 
Doge.  For  what  then  do  they  pause  ? 

||  I.  Ber.  An  hour  to  strike. 

Doge  (aside).  Saint  Mark’s  shall  strike  that  hour ! 1 
i /.  Ber.  I now  have  placed 

1 My  life,  my  honour,  all  my  earthly  hopes 
Within  thy  power,  but  In  the  firm  belief 
Thai  injuries  like  ours  sprung  from  one  cause, 

Will  generate  one  vengeance : should  it  be  so. 

Be  our  chief  now — our  sovereign  hereafter. 

Dog*.  How  many  are  ye  ? 

/•  Ber.  I H not  answer  that 

fill  I am  answer’d. 

Doge.  How,  sir  ! do  you  menace  ? 

/.  Ber.  No;  I affirm.  I have  betray’d  myself; 

Bat  there ’s  no  torture  In  the  mystic  wells 

1 Which  undermine  your  palace,  nor  in  those 
Hot  less  appalling  cells  the  " leaden  roofs,” 

To  force  a single  name  from  me  of  others 
1 1 The  Poai*  and  the  Piombi  were  in  vain ; 

They  might  wring  blood  from  me,  but  treachery 
never. 

And  I would  pass  the  fearful  **  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
Joyous  that  mine  must  be  the  last  that  e’er 
Would  echo  o’er  the  Stygian  wave  which  flows 
Between  the  murderers  and  the  murder’d,  washing 
The  prison  and  the  palace  walls : there  are 
Those  who  would  live  to  think  on’t,  and  avenge  me. 
Doge,  if  such  your  power  and  purpose,  why  come 
||  here 

To  sue  for  justice,  being  In  the  course 
To  do  yourself  due  right  ? 

f-  Ber.  Because  the  man, 

Who  claim*  protection  from  authority, 

!*owing  his  confidence  and  his  submission 
To  that  authority,  can  hardly  be 
■v-tspected  of  combining  to  destroy  it 
| -Tad  I sate  down  too  humbly  with  this  blow, 

A moody  brow  and  mutter’d  threats  had  made  me 
I A mark’d  man  to  the  Forty’s  inquisition ; 

' 1 The  bell*  of  San  Marco  were  never  rung  but  by  order  of 
Dog*.  One  of  the  pretexts  for  ringing  tnlt  alarm  was  to 
we  be#t»  an  announcement  of  the  appearance  of  a Genoese 
tw*  off  the  Lagune. 

* [The  state  dungeons,  called  Possi,  or  wells,  were  sunk  in 

the  thick  wall*  of  the  palace ; and  the  prisoner,  when  takeo 


But  loud  complaint  however  angrily 
It  shapes  its  phrase,  is  little  to  be  fear’d, 

And  less  distrusted.  But  besides  all  this, 

I had  another  reason. 

Doge.  What  was  that  ? [moved 

I.  Ber.  Some  rumours  that  the  Doge  was  greatly 
By  the  reference  of  the  Avogadori 
Of  Michel  Steno’s  sentence  to  the  Forty 
Had  reach’d  me.  I had  served  you,  honour’d  you, 
And  felt  that  you  were  dangerously  insulted. 

Being  of  an  order  of  such  spirits,  as 
Requite  tenfold  both  good  and  evil : ’t  was 
My  wish  to  prove  and  urge  you  to  redress. 

Now  you  know  all ; and  that  I speak  the  truth, 

My  peril  be  the  proof. 

Doge.  You  have  deeply  ventured ; 

But  all  must  do  so  who  would  greatly  win : 

Thus  far  I’ll  answer  you  — your  secret’s  safe. 

I.  Ber.  And  Is  this  all  ? 

Doge.  Unless  with  all  intrusted. 

What  would  you  have  me  answer  ? 

/.  Ber.  I would  have  you 

Trust  him  who  leaves  his  life  In  trust  with  you. 
Doge.  But  I must  know  your  plan,  your  names, 
and  numbers ; 

The  last  may  then  be  doubled,  and  the  former 
Matured  and  strengthen’d. 

I.  Ber.  We’re  enough  already: 

You  are  the  sole  ally  we  covet  now. 

Doge.  But  bring  me  to  the  knowledge  of  your 
chiefs. 

I.  Ber.  That  shall  be  done  upon  your  formal  pledge 
To  keep  the  faith  that  wc  will  pledge  to  you. 

Doge.  When  ? where  ? 

I.  Ber.  This  night  I’ll  bring  to  your  apartment 
Two  of  the  principals ; a greater  number 
Were  hazardous. 

Doge.  Stay,  I must  think  of  this. 

What  if  I were  to  trust  myself  amongst  you. 

And  leave  the  palace  ? 

I.  Ber.  You  must  come  alone. 

Doge.  With  but  my  nephew. 

I.  Ber.  Not  were  he  your  son. 

Doge.  Wretch ! darest  thou  name  my  son  ? He 
died  In  arms 

At  Sapienza  for  this  faithless  state. 

Oh  I that  he  were  alive,  and  I in  ashes  1 
Or  that  he  were  alive  ere  I be  ashes  I 
I should  not  need  the  dubious  aid  of  strangers. 

I.  Ber.  Not  one  of  all  those  strangers  whom  thou 
doubtest. 

But  will  regard  thee  with  a filial  feeling, 

So  that  thou  keep'st  a father’s  faith  with  them. 

Doge.  The  die  is  cast.  Where  is  the  place  of 
meeting  ? 

/.  Ber.  At  midnight  I will  be  alone  and  mask'd 
Where’er  your  highness  pleases  to  direct  me. 

To  wait  your  coming,  and  conduct  you  where 
You  shall  receive  our  homage,  and  pronounce 
Upon  our  project. 

Doge.  At  what  hour  arises 

The  moon  ? 

out  to  die,  wa*  conducted  arrow  the  gallery  to  the  other  side, 
and  being  then  led  back  Into  the  other  compartment,  or 
cell,  upon  the  bridge,  wa*  there  ttranglcd.  The  low  portal 
through  which  the  criminal  wa*  taken  Into  thi*  cell  ta  now 
want'd  up  ; but  the  pottage  la  open,  and  it  still  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bridge  of  Sigh*. — Mobhouse.} 
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I.  Ber.  I .ate,  but  the  atmosphere  Is  thick  and 
dusky ; 

’T  Is  a sirocco. 

Dope.  At  the  midnight  hour,  then, 

Near  to  the  church  where  sleep  my  sires  > ; the  same, 
Twin-named  from  the  apostles  John  and  Paul ; 

A gondola*,  with  one  oar  only,  will 
Lurk  in  the  narrow  channel  which  glides  by. 

Be  there. 

/.  Ber.  I will  not  fail. 

Dope.  And  now  retire-- 

I.  Ber.  In  the  full  hope  your  highness  will  not  falter 
In  your  great  purpose.  Prince,  I take  my  leave. 

[ Exit  Israel  Bertcccio. 
Dope  ( tolus ).  At  midnight,  by  the  church  Saints 
John  and  Paul, 

Where  sleep  my  noble  fathers,  I repair — 

To  what  ? to  hold  a council  in  the  dark 
With  common  ruffians  leagued  to  ruin  states  ! 

And  will  not  my  great  sires  leap  from  the  vault, 
Where  lie  two  doges  who  preceded  me, 

And  pluck  me  down  amongst  them?  Would  they 
could ! 

For  I should  rest  in  honour  with  the  honour'd. 

Alas  1 I must  not  think  of  them,  but  those 
Who  have  made  me  thus  unworthy  of  a name 
Noble  and  brave  as  aught  of  consular 
On  Roman  marbles ; but  I will  redeem  it 
| Back  to  its  antique  lustre  in  our  annals, 

I By  sweet  revenge  on  all  that ’s  base  in  Venice, 

; And  freedom  to  the  rest,  or  leave  it  black 
1 To  all  the  growing  calumnies  of  time, 
i Which  never  spare  the  fame  of  him  who  fails, 

But  try  the  Cirsar,  or  the  Catiline, 

1 By  the  true  touchstone  of  desert — success.  * 


An  Apartment  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Angiolixa  ( wife  of  the  Doge)  and  Maria  vs  a. 

Anp.  What  was  the  Doge’s  answer  ? 

Mar.  That  he  was 

That  moment  summon’d  to  a conference ; 

But ’t  Is  by  this  time  ended.  I perceived 
Not  long  ago  the  senators  embarking ; 

And  the  last  gondola  may  now  be  seen 
Gliding  into  the  throng  of  barks  which  stud 
The  glittering  waters. 

Anp.  Would  he  were  return’d  ! 

He  has  been  much  disquieted  of  late ; 

And  Time,  which  has  not  tamed  his  fiery  spirit. 

Nor  yet  enfeebled  even  his  mortal  frame, 

Which  seems  to  be  more  nourish’d  by  a soul 

• [The  Doges  were  all  buried  in  St  Mark's  before  Falicro. 

It  it  singular  that  when  his  predecessor,  Andrea  Dandolo, 
died,  the  Ten  made  a law  that  all  the  future  Doges  should  be 
buried  with  their  families  in  their  own  churchct  — one  would 
think,  by  a kind  of  presentiment  So  that  all  that  is  SAid  of 
his  ancestral  Dotes,  os  buried  at  St.  John's  and  Paul's,  it 
altered  from  the  fact,  they  being  In  St.  Mark’s.  Make  a note 
of  this,  and  nut  Editor  as  the  subscription  to  It.  As  1 make 
such  pretensions  to  accuracy.  I should  not  like  to  be  twitted 
even  with  such  trifles  on  that  score.  Of  the  play  they  may 

say  what  they  please,  but  not  so  of  my  costume  and  dram, 
pert.  — they  oaring  been  real  existences.  — Byron  Letters, 

Oct.  1M0.J 

* A gondola  Is  not  like  a common  boat,  but  U as  easily 


So  quick  and  restless  that  it  would  consume 
Less  hardy  day  — Time  has  but  little  power 
On  his  resentments  or  his  griefs.  Unlike 
To  other  spirits  of  his  order,  who. 

In  the  first  burst  of  passion,  pour  away 
Their  wrath  or  sorrow,  all  things  wear  in  him 
An  aspect  of  eternity  : his  thoughts, 

Ills  feelings,  passions,  good  or  evil,  all 
Have  nothing  of  old  age ; and  his  bold  brow 
Bears  but  the  scars  of  mind,  the  thoughts  of  yean, 

Not  their  decrepitude : and  he  of  late 
Has  been  more  agitated  than  his  wont. 

Would  he  were  come  ! for  I alone  have  power 
Upon  his  troubled  spirit 

Mar.  It  is  true, 

His  highness  has  of  late  been  greatly  moved 
By  the  affront  of  Stcno,  and  with  cause : 

But  the  offender  doubtless  even  now 
Is  doom’d  to  expiate  his  rash  insult  with 
Such  chastisement  as  will  enforce  respect 
To  female  virtue,  and  to  noble  blood. 

Anp.  ’Twas  a gross  insult;  but  1 heed  it  not 
For  the  rash  scomer’s  falsehood  in  itself, 

But  for  the  effect,  the  deadly  deep  impression 
Which  it  has  made  upon  Falicro's  soul. 

The  proud,  the  fiery,  the  austere — austere 
To  all  save  me : I tremble  when  I think 
To  what  it  may  conduct. 

Mar.  Assuredly 

The  Dngc  cannot  suspect  you  ? 

Anp.  Suspect  me ! 

Why  Stcno  dared  not : when  he  scrawl'd  his  lie. 
Grovelling  by  stealth  in  the  moon’s  glimmcrics  1 
light. 

His  own  still  conscience  emote  him  for  the  act, 

And  every  shadow  on  the  walls  frown'd  shame 
Upon  his  coward  calumny. 

Mar.  'Twcrc  fit 

He  should  be  punish’d  grievously. 

Anp.  He  is  so. 

Mar.  What  I is  the  sentence  pass’d  ? is  h*  ^ 
demn’d  ? 

Anp.  I know  not  that,  but  he  has  been  detected 

Mar.  And  deem  you  this  enough  for  such  ^ 
scorn  ? 

Anp.  I would  not  be  a judge  in  my  own  cause, 
Nor  do  I know  what  sense  of  punishment 
May  reach  the  soul  of  ribalds  such  as  Stcno ; 

But  if  his  Insults  sink  no  deeper  in 
The  minds  of  the  inquisitors  than  they 
Have  ruffled  mine,  he  will,  for  all  acquittance. 

Be  left  to  his  own  shamelessness  or  shame. 

Mar.  Some  sacrifice  is  due  to  slander’d  virtue. 

Anp.  Why,  what  la  virtue  if  it  needs  a victim? 

Or  If  it  must  depend  upon  men’s  words  ? 

The  dying  Roman  said,  “ ’t  was  but  a name : ’ 

rowed  with  one  oar  as  with  two  ^though,  of  course,  K* 
swiftly),  and  often  is  so  from  motives  of  privacy ; and,  h™* 
the  decay  of  Venice,  of  economy. 

* f** * *  What  Gifford  says  of  the  first  act  is  Tery  consol*1*? 
English,  sterling  genuine  English.  Is  a desideratum  smrf.-' 
you,  and  I am  glad  that  I have  got  so  much  left : ***** 
Heaven  knows  how  I retain  it  : I hear  none  but  from 
valet,  and  he  is  Nottinghamshire ; and  1 see  none  but  tt 
new  publication*,  and  theirs  is  no  language  at  all,  batiwf* 
Gifford  says  that  it  is  good  English,  and  Foscolo  lay*  tw*®* 
characters  are  right  Venetian  — 

' Here  are  In  all  two  worthy  voices  gain'd.'" 

— Byron  Letters,  Sept  1820. ] 
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rt  werr  indeed  no  more,  if  human  breath 
Coaid  make  or  mar  it. 

Afar.  Yet  full  many  a dame. 

Stainless  and  faithful,  would  feci  all  the  wrong 
Of  tuch  a slander ; and  less  rigid  ladies, 

Such  as  abound  in  Venice,  would  be  loud 
And  all-inexorable  in  their  cry 
For  justice. 

.fay.  This  but  proves  It  fa  the  name 
And  not  the  quality  they  prize  : the  first 
Hare  found  it  a hard  task  to  hold  their  honour, 

If  they  require  it  to  be  blazon’d  forth  ; 

And  those  who  bare  not  kept  it,  seek  its  seeming 
As  they  would  look  out  for  an  ornament 
Of  which  they  feel  the  want,  but  not  l>ecause 
They  think  it  so ; they  live  in  others'  thoughts. 

And  would  seem  honest,  as  they  must  seem  fair. 

Mar.  You  have  strange  thoughts  for  a patrician 
dame. 

Ang.  And  yet  they  were  my  father’s;  with  hfa 
name. 

The  sole  inheritance  be  left 
Mar.  You  want  none ; 

to  a prince,  the  chief  of  the  Republic. 

.fay.  I should  have  sought  none  though  a peasant's 
bride, 

3ut  feel  not  less  the  love  and  gratitude 
Doe  to  ray  father,  who  bestow'd  my  hand 
Ipon  his  early,  tried,  and  trusted  friend, 

The  Count  Val  di  Marino,  now  our  Doge. 

M*r.  And  with  that  hand  did  he  bestow  your  heart  ? * 
.fay.  He  did  so,  or  it  had  not  been  bestow’d. 

Mar.  Yet  this  strange  disproportion  in  your  years, 
.lad,  let  me  add,  disparity  of  tempers, 

Might  make  the  world  doubt  whether  such  an  union 
Cxdd  nuke  you  wisely,  permanently  happy. 

Any.  The  world  will  think  with  worldlings ; but 
my  heart 

Has  still  been  In  my  duties,  which  are  many, 

Bet  never  difficult. 

Mv.  And  do  you  love  him  ? 

Any.  I lore  all  noble  qualities  which  merit 
kwe,  and  I loved  my  father,  who  first  taught  me 
To  single  out  what  we  should  love  in  others. 

And  to  subdue  all  tendency  to  lend 
The  best  and  purest  feelings  of  our  nature 
T°  buer  passions.  He  bestow’d  ray  hand 
tpon  Faliero : he  had  known  him  noble. 

Brave,  generous  ; rich  in  all  the  qualities 
iy)  widier,  citizen,  and  friend ; in  all 
hare  I found  him  as  my  father  said. 

®*  kults  are  those  that  dwell  In  tjie  high  bosoms 
m*n  who  have  commanded ; too  much  pride, 

And  the  deep  passions  fiercely  foster’d  by 
Tbe  wes  of  patricians,  and  a life 
$>»nt  In  the  storms  of  state  and  war ; and  also 
iron  the  quick  sense  of  honour,  which  becomes 


1 1 [This  seme  is,  perhaps,  the  flnrst  in  the  whole  play.  The 
'■Jfarter  of  the  calm,  pure-spirited  Anginllna  Is  developed  In 
5 nvwt  admirably  ; — the  great  difference  between  her  temper 
w.l  that  of  her  fierv  husband  Is  vividly  portrayed  ; — but  not 
wwmtdly  touched  it  that  strong  bond  of  their  union  which 


**“*»  in  the  common  nobleness  of  their  deeper  natures. 
• ere  is  no  spark  of  jealousy  In  the  old  man’s  thoughts,  — bo 
w>t  expect  the  fervours  of  routhful  passion  In  his  wife, 


A duty  to  a certain  sign,  a vice 

When  overstrain’d,  and  this  I fear  In  him. 

And  then  he  lias  been  rash  from  his  youth  upwards, 
Yet  temper’d  by  redeeming  nobleness 
In  such  sort,  that  the  wariest  of  republics 
Has  lavish'd  all  its  chief  employs  upon  him, 

From  hfa  first  fight  to  hfa  last  embassy. 

From  which  on  hfa  return  the  Dukedom  met  him. 

Mar.  But  previous  to  this  marriage,  had  your  heart 
Ne'er  beat  for  any  of  the  noble  youth. 

Such  as  in  years  had  been  more  meet  to  match 
Beauty  like  yours  ? or  since  have  you  ne’er  seen 
One,  who,  if  your  fair  hand  were  still  to  give, 

Might  now  pretend  to  Loredano’s  daughter  ? 

Ang.  I answer’d  your  first  question  when  I said 
I married. 

Mar.  And  the  second  ? 

Ang.  Needs  no  answer. 

Mar.  I pray  you  pardon,  if  1 have  offended. 

Ang.  1 feel  no  wrath,  but  some  surprise : I knew  not 
That  wedded  bosoms  could  permit  themselves 
To  ponder  upon  what  they  now  might  choose, 

Or  aught  save  tbeir  past  choice. 

Mar.  *T  fa  their  past  choice 

That  far  too  often  makes  them  deem  they  would 
Now  choose  more  wisely,  could  they  cancel  it 

Ang.  It  may  be  so.  I knew  not  of  such  thoughts. 

Mar.  Here  comes  the  Doge  — shall  I retire  ? 

Ang.  It  may 

Be  better  you  should  quit  me  ; he  seems  wrapt 
In  thought  — How  pensively  he  takes  nfa  way  ! 

[ Exit  Mama  xna. 

Enter  the  Dock  and  Pietro. 

Doge  (musing).  There  fa  a certain  Philip  Calcudaro 
Now  in  the  Arsenal,  who  holds  command 
Of  eighty  men,  and  has  great  influence 
Besides  on  all  the  spirits  of  his  comrades  : 

This  man,  I hear,  is  bold  and  popular, 

Sudden  and  daring,  and  yet  secret ; ’t  would 
Be  well  that  he  were  won  : I needs  must  hope 
That  Israel  Bertuccio  has  secured  him, 

But  fain  would  be 

Pie.  My  lord,  pray  pardon 

For  breaking  in  upon  your  meditation ; 

The  Senator  Bertuccio,  your  kinsmdh, 

Charged  me  to  follow  and  Inquire  your  pleasure 
To  fix  an  hour  when  he  may  speak  with  you. 

Doge.  At  sunset  — Stay  a moment  — let  me  see  — 
Say  in  the  second  hour  of  night  [Exit  Pietro. 

Ang.  My  lord ! 

Doge.  My  dearest  child,  forgive  me — why  delay 
So  long  approaching  me  ? — I saw  you  not 

Ang.  You  were  absorb'd  in  thought  and  he  who  now 
Has  parted  from  you  might  have  words  of  weight 
To  bear  you  from  the  senate. 

Doge.  From  the  senate  ? 1 


confidential  language  of  a lovely,  and  a modest,  and  a pious 
woman.  She  has  been  extremely  troubled  by  her  observance 
of  the  countenance  and  gesture  of  the  Doge,  ever  since  tho 
discovery  of  Steno’s  guilt ; and  she  does  all  she  can  to  soothe 
him  from  his  proud  Irritation.  Strong  in  her  consciousness 


of  purity,  she  has  brought  herself  to  regard  without  anger 
in  the  old  man’s  thoughts,  — be  | the  insult  offered  to  herself ; and  the  yet  unrorrectcd  Instinct 


a r doc»  he  find  them  ; but  he  find*  what  is  far  better,—  the 
»irteu  confidence  of  one,  who,  being  to  the  heart’s  core 
-ao  cut,  r*n  tcarcelv  be  a believer  In  the  existence  of  such 
* taint  •*  irallt  lie  finds  every  charm  which  gratitude, 
^jaet,  anxious  and  deep-seated"  affection  can  give  to  the 


of  a noble  heart  makes  her  try  to  persuade  her  lord,  as  she  Is 
herself  persuaded,  that  Steno,  whatever  be  the  sentence  of 
his  judges,  must  be  punished  — more  even  than  they  would 
wish  him  to  be  — by  the  secret  suggestions  of  his  own  guilty 
conscience,  — the  deep  blushes  of  his  privacy.  — Lock*  art.  J 
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ACT  II. 


Ang.  I would  not  Interrupt  him  tn  his  duty 
And  theirs. 

Doge.  The  senate’s  duty  I you  mistake  ; 

’ T is  we  who  owe  all  service  to  the  senate. 

Ang . I thought  the  Duke  bad  held  command  In 
Venice. 

Doge.  He  shall.  — But  let  that  pass.  — We  will  be 
jocund. 

How  fares  It  with  you  ? have  you  been  abroad  ? 

The  day  Is  overcast,  but  the  calm  wave 
Favours  the  gondolier’s  light  skimming  oar ; 

Or  have  you  held  a levee  of  your  friends  ? 

Or  has  your  music  made  you  solitary  ? 

Say — is  there  aught  that  you  would  will  within 
The  little  Bway  now  left  the  Duke  ? or  aught 
Of  fitting  splendour,  or  of  honest  pleasure. 

Social  or  lonely,  that  would  glad  your  heart. 

To  compensate  for  many  a dull  hour,  wasted 
On  an  old  man  oft  moved  with  many  cares  ? 

Speak,  and ’t  is  done. 

Ang.  You  ’re  ever  kind  to  me. 

I have  nothing  to  desire,  or  to  reqncst. 

Except  to  see  you  oftener  and  calmer. 

Doge.  Calmer  ? 

Ang.  Ay,  calmer,  my  good  lord. — Ah,  why 

Do  you  still  keep  apart,  and  walk  alone, 

And  let  such  strong  emotions  stamp  your  brow, 

As  not  betraying  their  full  import,  yet 
Disclose  too  much  ? 

Doge.  Disclose  too  much  ! — of  what  ? 

What  is  there  to  disclose  ? 

Ang.  A heart  so  ill 

At  ease. 

Doge.  ’T  is  nothing,  child.  — But  in  the  state 
You  know  what  dally  cares  oppress  all  those 
Who  govern  this  precarious  commonwealth  ; 

Now  suffering  from  the  Genoese  without, 

And  malcontents  within — ’tls  this  which  makes  me 
More  pensive  and  less  tranquil  than  my  wont 
Ang.  Yet  this  existed  long  before,  and  never 
Till  In  these  late  days  did  I see  you  thus. 

Forgive  me ; there  Is  something  at  your  heart 
More  than  the  mere  discharge  of  public  duties, 

Which  long  use  and  a talent  like  to  yours 
Have  render’d  llgltf,  nay,  a necessity, 

To  keep  your  mina  from  stagnating.  * T is  not 
In  hostile  states,  nor  perils,  thus  to  shake  you ; 

You,  who  have  stood  all  storms  and  never  sunk, 

And  climb'd  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  power 
And  never  fainted  by  the  way,  and  stand 
Upon  it,  and  can  look  down  steadily 
Along  the  depth  beneath,  and  ne’er  feel  dixxy. 

Were  Genoa’s  galleys  riding  In  the  port, 

Were  civil  fury  raging  in  Saint  Mark’s, 

You  are  not  to  be  wrought  on,  bnt  would  faff, 

As  you  have  risen,  with  an  unalter’d  brow : 

Your  feelings  now  are  of  a different  kind  ; 

Something  has  stung  your  pride,  not  patriotism. 

Doge.  Pride  1 Angiolina  ? Alas  ! none  is  left  me. 
Ang.  Yes — the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels, 
And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 
Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature : 

The  vile  are  only  vain  ; the  great  are  proud. 

1 [ThU  scene  between  the  Doge  and  Angiolina,  though  in- 
tolerably long,  haa  more  force  and  beauty  than  any  thing  tnat 
• before  it.  She  endeavour*  to  soothe  the  Airlou*  mood 


of  her  aged  partner ; while  he  InaUu  that  nothing  but  the 
libeller’*  death  could  make  fitting  expiation  for  hU  offence. 
ThU  tpeech  of  the  Doge  i*  an  elaborate,  and,  after  all,  inef- 


Doge.  I had  the  pride  of  honour,  of  your  honour,  Jj 

Deep  at  my  heart But  let  us  change  the  theme. 

Ang.  Ah  no ! — As  I have  ever  shared  your  kindne* 

In  all  things  else,  let  me  not  be  *hut  out 
From  your  distress : were  it  of  public  Import, 

You  know  I never  sought,  would  never  seek 
To  win  a word  from  you ; but  feeling  now 
Your  grief  Is  private,  It  belongs  to  me 
To  lighten  or  divide  It.  Since  the  day 
When  foolish  Steno’s  ribaldry  detected 
Unfix'd  your  quiet,  you  are  greatly  changed, 

And  I would  soothe  you  back  to  what  you  were. 

Doge.  To  what  I was  ! — have  you  heard  Sum's 
sentence  ? 

Ang.  No. 

Doge.  A month’s  arrest. 

Ang.  Is  it  not  enough  7 

Doge.  Enough  f — yes,  for  a drunken  galley  daw, 
Who,  stung  by  stripes,  may  murmur  at  hta  master ; 

But  not  fbr  a deliberate,  false,  cool  villain, 

Who  stains  a lady’s  and  a prince’s  honour 
Even  on  the  throne  of  his  authority. 

Ang.  There  seems  to  me  enough  in  the  conviction 
Of  a patrician  guilty  of  a falsehood  : 

All  other  punishment  were  light  unto 
His  loss  of  honour. 

Doge.  Such  men  have  no  honour; 

They  have  but  their  vile  lives  — and  these  are  *p«t<1. 
Ang.  You  would  not  have  him  die  for  this  offence  7 
Doge.  Not  now  : — being  still  alive,  I ’d  have  him  live 
Ixmg  as  he  can  ; he  has  ceased  to  merit  death ; 

The  guilty  saved  hath  damn’d  his  hundred  judges, 

And  be  Is  pure,  for  now  his  crime  la  theirs. 

Ang.  Oh  ! had  this  false  and  flippant  libeller 
Shed  his  young  blood  for  his  absurd  lampoon. 

Ne’er  from  that  moment  could  this  breast  have  knows 
A joyous  hour,  or  dreamless  slumber  more. 

Doge.  Does  not  the  law  of  Heaven  say  blood  for 
blood  ? 

And  he  who  taints  kills  more  than  he  who  sheds  It 
Is  it  the  pain  of  Mows,  or  shame  of  blows. 

That  make  such  deadly  to  the  sense  of  man  ? 

Do  not  the  laws  of  man  say  blood  for  honour, — 

And,  less  than  honour,  for  a little  gold  ? 

Say  not  the  laws  of  nations  blood  for  treason  ? 

Is  *t  nothing  to  have  filled  these  veins  with  pnlMi 
For  their  once  healthful  current  ? is  it  nothing 
To  have  stain’d  your  name  and  mine — the  noble* 
names  ? 

Is ’t  nothing  to  have  brought  into  contempt 
A prince  before  his  people  ? to  have  fail'd 
In  the  respect  accorded  by  mankind 
To  youth  In  woman,  and  old  age  in  man  ? 

To  virtue  in  your  sex,  and  dignity  [W*11-  ‘ 1 

In  ours  ? — But  let  them  look  to  It  who  have  saved 
Ang.  Heaven  bids  us  to  forgive  our  enemies. 

Doge.  Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own?  Is  Satan 
saved 

From  wrath  eternal  ? 4 

Ang.  Do  not  speak  thus  wildly — 

Heaven  will  alike  forgive  you  am!  your  foes. 

Doge.  Amen  1 May  Heaven  forgive  them ! 

Ang.  And  will  yon - 

factual  attempt,  by  rhetorical  exaggeration*,  to  gi** 
colour  to  the  insane  and  unmeasured  reactrnnent  on  vhfcfc 
the  piece  hinge*.  — Jimtr.] 
y^Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own  ? U there  not  Hell  fm 


SHI  L 

Dost.  Tps,  when  they  are  in  heaven  ! 

Any.  And  not  till  then  ? 

Doge  What  matters  my  forgiveness  ? an  old  man  s. 
Worn  out,  scorn’d,  spurn’d,  abused ; what  matters 
My  pardon  more  than  my  resentment,  both  [then 
Bet*  weak  and  worthless  ? I have  lived  too  long.  — 
Bat  let  us  change  the  argument  — My  child  ! 

My  injured  wife,  the  child  of  Loredano, 

The  brave,  the  chivalrous,  bow  little  deem’d 
Thy  father,  wedding  thee  unto  his  friend. 

That  he  was  linking  thee  to  shame  ! — Alas  l 
Shame  without  sin,  for  thou  art  fruitless.  Hadst  thou 
But  had  a different  husband,  any  husband 
In  Venice  save  the  Doge,  this  blight  this  brand, 

This  blasphemy  had  never  fallen  upon  thee. 

So  jwing,  so  beautiful,  so  good,  so  pure, 

To  suffer  this,  and  yet  be  unavenged ! 

Any.  I am  too  well  avenged,  for  you  still  love  me. 
And  trust  and  honour  me ; and  all  men  know 
That  you  are  just  *nd  1 am  true : what  more 
!|  Ctuld  I require,  or  you  command  ? 

Doyt.  Tiawell, 

1 1 And  may  be  better ; but  whate’er  betide. 

Be  thou  at  least  kind  to  my  memory, 
i Aag.  Why  speak  you  thus  ? 

Dope.  It  is  no  matter  why  ; 

But  I would  stilt  whatever  others  think, 

Have  your  respect  both  now  and  in  my  grave. 

Any.  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ? has  it  ever  fail’d  ? 
Doyt,  Come  hither,  child  ; I would  a word  with 
you. 

Tcur  father  was  my  friend  ; unequal  fortune 
Mate  him  my  debtor  for  some  courtesies 
^bich  bind  the  good  more  firmly : when,  oppress’d 
T-th  his  last  malady,  be  will'd  our  union. 

It  vas  not  to  repay  me,  long  repaid 
^fofe  by  his  great  loyalty  in  friendship  ; 

Hi*  object  was  to  place  your  orphan  beauty 
lc  honourable  safety  from  the  perils, 
i *ihich.  In  this  scorpion  nest  of  vice,  assail 
A lonely  and  undower'd  maid.  I did  not 
Think  with  him,  but  would  not  oppose  the  thought 
^itich  soothed  his  death-bed. 

Any.  I have  not  forgotten 

Tk*  nobleness  with  which  you  bade  me  speak. 

If  my  young  heart  held  any  preference 

would  have  made  me  happier ; nor  your  offer 
To  nuke  ray  dowry  equal  to  the  rank 
Of  Jh?ht  in  Venice,  and  forego  all  claim 
father's  last  injunction  gave  you. 

Doyt.  Thus, 

not  a foolish  dotard’s  vile  caprice, 

Sur  the  false  edge  of  aged  appetite, 

Vhlca  made  me  covetous  of  girlish  beauty, 

And  a young  bride  : for  in  my  fieriest  youth 
1 may'd  *uch  passions  ; nor  was  this  my  age 
Infected  with  that  leprosy  of  lust 

taint*  the  hoariest  years  of  vicious  men, 

'taking  them  ransack  to  the  very  last 

fhe  dregs  of  pleasure  for  their  vanish’d  joys ; 

^ buy  in  selfish  marriage  some  young  victim, 
too  helpless  to  refuse  a state  that's  honest, 

Too  feeling  not  to  know  herself  a wretch. 

vedlock  was  not  of  this  sort ; you  had 
to*do*n  from  me  to  choose,  and  urged  in  answer 
tour  father’s  choice. 

Ang.  I did  so ; I would  do  so 

a face  of  earth  and  heaven  : for  I have  never 
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Repented  for  my  sake  ; sometime*  for  yours. 

In  pondering  o’er  your  late  disquietudes. 

Doge.  1 knew  my  heart  would  never  treat  you 
harshly ; 

I knew  my  days  could  not  disturb  you  long ; 

And  then  the  daughter  of  my  earliest  friend. 

His  worthy  daughter,  free  to  choose  again. 

Wealthier  and  wiser,  in  the  ripest  bloom 
Of  womanhood,  more  skilful  to  select 
By  passing  these  probationary  years ; 

Inheriting  a prince’s  name  and  riches. 

Secured,  by  the  short  penance  of  enduring 
An  old  man  for  some  summers,  against  all 
That  law’s  chicane  or  envious  kinsmen  might 
Have  urged  against  her  right ; my  best  friend’s  child 
Would  choose  more  fitly  in  respect  of  years, 

And  not  less  truly  in  a faithful  heart. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I look’d  but  to  my  father's  wishes, 
Hallow’d  by  his  last  words,  and  to  ray  heart 
For  doing  all  its  duties,  and  replying 
With  faith  to  him  with  whom  I was  affianced. 
Ambitious  hopes  ne’er  cross’d  ray  dreams ; and  should 
The  hour  you  speak  of  come,  it  will  be  seen  so. 

Doge. . I do  believe  you ; and  I know  you  true  : 
For  love,  romantic  love,  which  in  my  youth 
I knew  to  be  illusion,  and  ne'er  saw 
Lasting,  but  often  fatal,  it  had  been 
No  lure  for  me,  in  my  most  passionate  days, 

And  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist. 

But  such  respect,  and  mildly  paid  regard 
As  a true  feeling  for  your  welfare,  and 
A free  compliance  with  ail  honest  wishes ; 

A kindness  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness 
Not  shown,  but  shadowing  o’er  such  little  failings 
As  youth  is  apt  in,  so  as  not  to  check 
Rashly,  but  win  you  from  them  ere  you  knew 
You  had  been  won,  but  thought  the  change  your 
choice ; 

A pride  not  in  your  beauty,  but  your  conduct, — 

A trust  in  you — a patriarchal  love. 

And  not  a doting  homage — friendship,  faith  — 

Such  estimation  in  your  eyes  os  these 
Might  claim,  I hoped  for. 

Ang.  And  have  ever  had. 

Doge.  I think  so.  For  the  difference  In  our  years 
You  knew  It,  choosing  me,  and  chose  ; I trusted 
Not  to  my  qualities,  nor  would  have  faith 
In  such,  nor  outward  ornaments  of  nature. 

Were  I still  in  my  five  and  twentieth  spring ; 

I trusted  to  the  blood  of  Loredano 

Pure  in  your  veins ; I trusted  to  the  soul 

God  gave  you — to  the  truths  your  father  taught  you — 

To  your  belief  in  Heaven — to  your  mild  virtues  — 

To  your  own  faith  and  honour,  for  my  own.  [tmsf, 

Ang.  You  have  done  well.  — I thank  you  for  that 
Which  I have  never  for  one  moment  ceased 
To  honour  you  the  more  for. 

Doge.  Where  i*  honour, 

Innate  and  precept-strengthen’d,  ’tls  the  rock 
Of  faith  connubial : where  It  is  not — where 
Light  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  the  vanities 
Of  worldly  pleasure  rankle  in  the  heart. 

Or  sensual  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I know 
’Twcre  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
Of  honesty  in  such  Infected  blood. 

Although  'twcre  wed  to  him  it  covets  most : 

An  incarnation  of  the  poet’s  god 
In  ail  his  marMr-chiselTd  beauty,  or 
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The  deml-deity,  Alcides,  In 
HU  majesty  of  superhuman  manhood. 

Would  not  suffice  to  bind  where  virtue  U not ; 

1 1 It  is  consistency  which  forms  and  proves  it : 

Vice  cannot  fix,  and  virtue  cannot  change. 

The  once  fidl'n  woman  must  for  ever  fall ; 

For  vice  must  have  variety,  while  virtue 
Stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls  around 
Drinks  life,  and  light,  and  glory  from  her  aspect  * 
Anq.  And  seeing,  feeling  thus  thU  truth  in  others, 
j (I  pray  you  pardon  me  ;)  but  wherefore  yield  you 
, To  the  most  fierce  of  fatal  passions,  and 

Disquiet  your  great  thoughts  with  restless  hate 
Of  such  a thing  as  Steno  ? 

Doge.  You  mistake  me. 

( It  U not  Steno  who  could  move  me  thus ; 

Had  it  been  so,  he  should but  let  that  pass. 

Ang.  What  Is’t  you  feel  so  deeply,  then,  even  now  ? 
Doge.  The  violated  majesty  of  Venice, 

At  once  insulted  in  her  lord  and  laws. 

Any,  Alas  t why  will  you  thus  consider  it  ? 

Doge.  I have  thought  on 't  till but  let  me  lead 

you  back 

To  what  I urged ; all  these  things  l»eing  noted, 

1 wedded  you ; the  world  then  did  me  justice 
lrpon  the  motive,  and  my  conduct  proved 
They  did  me  right,  while  yours  was  all  to  praise  : 
You  had  all  freedom — all  respect — all  trust 
From  me  and  mine ; and,  bom  of  those  who  made 
Princes  at  home,  and  swept  kings  from  their  thrones 
1 On  foreign  shores.  In  all  things  you  appear'd 
I Worthy  to  be  our  first  of  native  dames. 

Ang.  To  what  does  this  conduct  ? 

Doge.  To  thus  much  — that 

A miscreant’s  angry  breath  may  blast  it  all  — 

A villain,  whom  for  his  unbridled  bearing, 

Even  in  the  midst  of  our  great  festival, 

1 I caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  chambers  ; 

A wretch  like  this  may  leave  upon  the  wall 
The  blighting  venom  of  his  sweltering  heart. 

And  this  shall  spread  itself  In  general  poison  ; 

And  woman's  innocence,  man's  honour,  pass 
Into  a by-word ; and  the  doubly  felon 
( Who  first  Insulted  virgin  modesty 
l By  a gross  affront  to  your  attendant  damsels 
j Amidst  the  noblest  of  our  dames  in  public) 

Requite  himself  for  his  most  just  expulsion 
| By  blackening  publicly  his  sovereign's  consort, 

! And  be  absolved  by  his  upright  compeers. 

Ang.  But  he  has  been  condemn'd  into  captivity. 
Doge.  For  such  as  him  a dungeon  were  acquittal ; 
And  his  brief  term  of  mock-arrest  will  pass 
I Within  a palace.  But  I ’ve  done  with  him ; 

The  rest  must  be  with  you. 

Ang.  With  me,  my  lord  ? 

Doge.  Yes,  Anglolina.  Do  not  marvel : I 
1 Have  let  this  prey  upon  me  till  I feel 
My  life  can  not  be  long ; and  fain  would  have  you 
, Regard  the  injunctions  you  will  find  within 

J This  scroll  ( Giving  her  a paper) Fear  not ; they 

are  for  your  advantage  : 

Read  them  hereafter  at  the  fitting  hour. 

Ang.  My  lord,  in  Uf:-,  and  after  life,  you  shall 
Be  honour'd  still  by  me  : but  may  your  days 

1 £The*e  pauaget.  though  not  perfectly  dramatic,  have  great 
evxvtneti  and  dignity,  ana  remind  ui.  in  their  rich  rerbotitr, 
of  the  moral  and  mellifluous  parts  of  Maattnger.  — JtrraEY.j 
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Be  many  yet and  happier  than  the  present  1 

This  passion  will  give  way,  and  you  will  be 
Serene,  and  what  you  should  be  — what  you  were. 

Doge.  I will  ur  what  I should  be,  or  be  nothing  I 
But  never  more  — oh  ! never,  never  more. 

O'er  the  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  await 
The  blighted  old  age  of  Falicro,  shall 
Sweet  Quiet  shed  her  sunset  I Never  more 
Those  summer  shadows  rising  from  the  past 
Of  a not  ill-spent  nor  inglorious  life. 

Mellowing  the  last  hours  as  the  night  approaches. 
Shall  soothe  roe  to  my  moment  of  long  rest. 

I had  but  little  more  to  task,  or  hope. 

Save  the  regards  due  to  the  blood  and  swear. 

And  the  soul's  labour  through  which  I had  toil'd 
To  make  my  country  honour'd.  As  her  servant — 
Her  servant,  though  her  chief  — I would  have  gone 
Down  to  my  fathers  with  a name  serene 
And  pure  as  theirs ; but  this  has  been  denied  me.  — 
Would  I had  died  at  Zara : 

A mg.  There  you  saved 

The  state ; then  live  to  save  her  still.  A day, 
Another  day  like  that  would  be  the  best 
Reproof  to  them,  and  sole  revenge  for  you. 

Doge.  But  one  such  day  occurs  within  an  age ; 
My  life  is  little  less  than  one,  and  ’tls 
Enough  for  Fortune  to  have  granted  once. 

That  which  scarce  one  more  favour’d  citizen 
; May  win  in  many  states  and  years.  But  why 
I Thus  speak  I ? Venice  has  forgot  that  day  — 

Then  why  should  I remember  it?  — Farewell, 

! Sweet  Angiolina  ! I must  to  my  cabluet ; 

There’s  much  for  me  to  do  — and  the  hour  hastens. 
Any.  lli-member  what  you  were. 

| Doge.  It  were  in  rain ! 

Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy, 

! While  Sorrow’s  memory  is  a sorrow  still. 

Amg.  At  least,  wkate'er  may  urge,  let  me  implore 
That  you  will  take  some  little  pause  of  rest : 
j Your  sleep  for  many  nights  has  been  so  turbid, 

| That  it  had  been  relief  to  have  awaked  you, 

( Had  I not  hoped  that  Nature  would  o'erpuver 
i At  length  the  thoughts  which  shook  your  » lumbers 
thus. 

An  hour  of  rest  will  give  you  to  your  toils 
With  fitter  thoughts  and  freshen’d  strength. 

Doge.  1 cannot — 

I I must  not,  if  1 could  ; for  never  was 
I Such  reason  to  be  watchful : yet  a few  — 

| Yet  a few  days  and  dream-perturbed  nights, 

I And  I shall  slumber  well  — but  where?— to 
matter. 

Adieu,  my  Angiolina. 

Ang.  Let  me  be 

An  instant  — yet  an  Instant  your  companion  : 

I cannot  bear  to  leave  you  thus. 

Doge.  Come  then, 

i My  gentle  child  — forgive  me  ; thou  wert  made 
| For  better  fortunes  than  to  share  in  mine, 

Now  darkling  in  their  close  toward  the  dtwp  vale 
Where  Death  sits  robed  in  his  all-sweeping  siuiWfl. 
When  I am  gone  — it  may  be  sooner  than 
Even  these  years  warrant,  for  there  is  that  stirring 
Within  — above  — around,  tbat  in  thf*  city 
Will  make  the  cemeteries  populous 
As  e’er  they  were  by  pestilence  or  war,  — 

When  I am  nothin?,  let  that  which  I te xtt 
Be  still  sometimes  a name  on  tny  sweet  lips 
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! A shadow  in  thy  fancy,  of  a thing  [bt  r. 

Which  would  not  have  thee  mourn  If,  but  rcmem- 
I Let  us  begone,  my  child  — the  time  is  pressing. 

[fxrtMf. 

I SCENE  II. 

A retired  Spot  near  the  Arsenal. 

Ishafl  Bcrtcccio  and  Philip  Calexdaro. 

Cai  How  sped  you,  Israel,  in  your  late  complaint  ? 
I.  Brr.  Why,  welL 

CuL  Is  *t  possible ! will  he  be  punish'd  ? 

1.  Brr.  Yes. 

Cai.  With  what  ? a mulct  or  an  arrest  ? 

I.  Bcr.  With  death  ! — 

Cal  Now  you  rave,  or  must  intend  revenge. 

Such  as  I counsell'd  you,  with  your  own  hand. 

I.Ber.  Yes ; and  for  one  sole  draught  of  hate,  forego 
The  great  redress  we  meditate  for  Venice, 

And  change  a life  of  hope  for  one  of  exile ; 

Laving  one  scorpion  crush’d,  and  thousands  stinging 
My  friends,  my  family,  my  countrymen  ! 

No,  Calendar© ; these  same  drops  of  blood, 
shed  shamefully,  shall  have  the  whole  of  his 

Tor  their  requital But  not  only  his ; 

We  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone : 

Sack  are  for  selfish  passions  and  rasli  men, 

Bor  are  unworthy  a tyrannicide. 

Cal  You  have  more  patience  than  1 care  to  boost. 
Had  I been  present  when  you  bore  this  insult, 
i must  have  slain  him,  or  expired  myself 
In  the  vain  effort  to  repress  my  wrath. 

/•  Btr.  Thank  Heaven,  you  were  not  — all  had  else 
been  marr’d : 

A*  Tis,  our  cause  looks  prosperous  still. 

||  Cal.  You  saw 

The  Doee — what  answer  gave  he  ? 

/•  Bcr.  That  there  was 

1 Xo  punishment  for  such  as  Barbara 

Oil  I told  you  90  before,  and  that ’t  was  Idle 
To  think  of  justice  from  such  hands. 

f Bcr.  At  least, 

L*  loll’d  suspicion,  showing  confidence. 

1 been  silent,  not  a sbirro  but 
Hid  kept  me  in  his  eye,  as  meditating 
\ dlent,  solitary,  deep  revenge. 

CaL  But  wherefore  not  address  you  to  the  Council  ? 
Tie  Dogp  is  a mere  puppet,  who  can  scarce 
right  for  himself.  Why  speak  to  him  ? 

/•  Bcr.  You  shall  know  that  hereafter. 

0*L  Why  not  now  ? j 

/•  Btr.  Be  patient  but  till  midnight.  Get  your 
masters, 

||  And  bid  our  friends  prepare  their  companies  : 

( **  ill  in  readiness  to  strike  the  blow. 

Per hips  in  a few  hours  ; we  have  long  waited 
i'  For  a fit  time — that  hour  is  on  the  dial, 

| it  nay  be,  of  to-morrow  ’a  sun  : delay 
i 3tyon4  may  breed  us  double  danger.  See 
! That  all  be  punctual  at  our  place  of  meeting, 

, iod  arm'd,  excepting  those  of  the  Sixteen, 

I Who  will  remain  among  the  troops  to  wait 
, Tb*  signal. 

Cal  These  brave  words  have  breathed  new  life 
I into  my  veins ; I *m  sick  of  these  protracted 
And  hesitating  councils : day  on  day 
4 rawi’d  on,  and  added  but  another  link 
I To  our  long  fetters,  and  some  fresher  wrong 


Inflicted  on  our  brethren  or  ourselves. 

Helping  to  swell  our  tyrants’  bloated  strength. 

Let  us  but  deal  upon  them,  and  I care  not 
For  the  result,  which  must  be  death  or  freedom ! 

I ’m  weary  to  the  heart  of  finding  neither. 

1.  Her.  We  will  be  free  in  life  or  death  ! the  gnve 
Is  chainless.  Have  you  all  the  musters  ready  ? 

And  are  the  sixteen  companies  completed 
To  sixty  ? 

Cal.  AH  save  two,  in  which  there  are 
Twenty-five  wanting  to  make  up  the  number. 

I.  Her.  No  matter ; we  can  do  without.  Whose 
are  they  ? 

Cal.  Bertram’s  and  old  Soranxo’s,  both  of  whom 
Appear  less  forward  in  the  cause  than  we  are. 

I.  Her.  Your  fiery  nature  makes  you  deem  all  those 
Who  are  not  restless,  cold : but  there  exists 
Oft  in  concentred  spirits  not  less  daring 
Than  in  more  loud  avengers.  Do  not  doubt  them. 

Cal.  I do  not  doubt  the  elder ; but  in  Bertram 
There  is  a hesitating  softness,  fatal 
To  enterprise  like  ours  : I *ve  seen  that  man 
Weep  like  an  Infant  o’er  the  misery 
Of  others,  heedless  of  his  own,  though  greater  ; 

And  in  a recent  quarrel  I beheld  him 

Turn  sick  at  sight  of  blood,  although  a villain's. 

I.  Bcr.  The  truly  brave  are  soft  of  heart  and  eyes. 
And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  do. 

1 have  known  Bertram  long ; there  doth  not  breathe 
A soul  more  full  of  honour. 

Cal.  It  may  be  so : 

I apprehend  less  treachery  than  weakness ; 

Yet  as  he  has  no  mistress,  and  no  wife. 

To  work  upon  his  milkiness  of  spirit. 

He  may  go  through  the  ordeal  ; it  Ls  well 
He  is  an  orphan,  friendless  save  in  us  : 

A woman  or  a child  had  made  him  less 
Than  either  in  resolve. 

/.  Her.  Such  tics  are  not 

For  those  who  arc  called  to  the  high  destinies 
Which  purify  corrupted  commonwealths  ; 

We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  the  one  — 

We  must  resign  ail  passions  save  our  purpose  — 

We  must  behold  no  ottf ect  save  our  country'  — 

And  only  look  on  death  as  beautiful, 

So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  heaven, 

And  draw  down  freedom  on  her  evermore. 

Cal.  But  if  we  fall 

/.  Her.  They’  never  fail  who  die 

In  a great  cause : the  block  may  soak  their  gore  ; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun  ; their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls  — 

But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.  Though  years 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a doom, 

They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom.  What  were  we 
If  Brutus  had  not  lived  ? He  died  in  giving 
Rome  liberty,  but  left  a deathless  lesson  — 

A name  which  is  a virtue,  and  a soul 
Which  multiplies  itself  throughout  aU  time, 

When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a state 
Turns  servile.  He  and  his  high  friend  were  styled 
**  The  last  of  Romans  ! ” Let  us  be  the  first 
Of  true  Venetians,  sprung  from  Roman  sires. 

CaL  Our  fathers  did  not  fly  from  Attila 
Into  these  isles,  where  palaces  have  sprung 
On  banks  redeem’d  from  the  rude  ocean’s  ooze, 
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To  own  a thousand  despot*  in  his  place. 

Better  bow  down  before  the  Hun,  and  call 
A Tartar  lord,  than  these  swoln  silkworms  masters  1 
The  first  at  least  was  man,  and  used  his  sword 
As  sceptre  i,  these  unmanly  creeping  things 
Command  our  swords,  aud  rule  us  with  a word 
As  with  a spelL 

/.  Ber.  It  shall  be  broken  soon. 

You  say  that  all  things  are  in  readiness  ; 

To-day  I have  not  been  the  usual  round, 

And  why  thou  knowe3t ; but  thy  vigilance 
Win  better  have  supplied  my  care  : these  orders 
In  recent  council  to  redouble  now 
Our  efforts  to  repair  the  galleys,  have 
Lent  a fair  colour  to  the  introduction 
Of  many  of  our  cause  into  the  arsenal, 

As  new  artificers  for  their  equipment. 

Or  fresh  recruits  obtain'd  in  haste  to  man 

The  hoped-for  fleet  — Are  all  supplied  with  arms  ? 

CaL  All  who  were  deem’d  trustworthy : there  are 
some 

Whom  it  were  well  to  keep  in  ignorance 
Till  it  be  time  to  strike,  and  then  supply  them  ; 
When  In  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  hour 
They  have  no  opportunity  to  pause. 

But  needs  must  on  with  those  who  will  surround  them. 

/.  Ber.  You  have  said  well.  Have  you  remark'd 
all  such  ? 

Col.  I 've  noted  most ; and  caused  the  other  chiefs 
To  use  like  caution  in  their  companies. 

As  far  as  I have  seen,  we  are  enough 
To  make  the  enterprise  secure,  if ’t  is 
Commenced  to-morrow  ; but,  till 't  is  begun, 

Each  hour  is  pregnant  with  a thousand  perils. 

I.  Ber.  Let  the  Sixteen  meet  at  the  wonted  hour, 
Except  Soranzo,  Nicoletto  Blondo, 

And  Marco  Giuda,  who  will  keep  their  watch 
Within  the  arsenal,  and  hold  all  ready. 

Expectant  of  the  signal  we  will  fix  on. 

Cal  We  will  not  fail. 

I.  Ber.  Let  all  the  rest  be  there ; 

I have  a stranger  to  present  to  them. 

Cal.  A stranger ! doth  he  know  the  secret  ? 

I.  Ber.  Yes. 

Cal.  And  have  you  dared  to  peril  your  friends'  lives 
On  a rash  confidence  in  one  we  know  not  ? 

/.  Ber.  I have  risk'd  no  man’s  life  except  my  own  — 
Of  that  be  certain : he  U one  who  may 
Make  our  assurance  doubly  sure,  according 
His  aid ; and  if  reluctant,  be  no  less 
Is  in  our  power : he  comes  alone  w ith  me, 

And  cannot  ’scape  us : but  lie  will  not  swerve. 

Cal.  I cannot  judge  of  this  until  I know  him  : 

Is  he  one  of  our  order  ? 

I.  Ber.  Ay,  In  spirit. 

Although  a child  of  greatness ; he  is  one 
Who  would  become  a throne,  or  overthrow  one  — 
One  who  has  done  great  deeds,  and  seen  great 
changes ; 

No  tyrant,  though  bred  up  to  tyranny ; 

Valiant  in  war,  and  sage  in  council : noble 
In  nature,  although  haughty  ; quick,  yet  wary : 

Yet  for  all  this,  so  full  of  certain  passions, 

That  If  once  stirr’d  and  baffled,  as  be  has  been 
Upon  the  tcndcrcst  points,  there  is  no  Fury 
In  Grecian  story  like  to  that  which  wrings 
His  vitals  with  her  burning  hands,  till  he 
Grows  capable  of  all  things  for  revenge ; 


. | 

And  add  too,  that  his  mind  is  liberal. 

He  sees  and  feels  the  people  are  oppress'd, 

And  shares  their  sufferings.  Take  him  all  in  til. 

We  have  need  of  such,  and  such  have  need  of  us.  j 

Cat  And  what  part  would  you  have  him  take 
with  us  ? 

I.  Ber.  It  may  be,  that  of  chief. 

CaL  What  J and  resign 

Your  own  command  as  leader  ? 

I.  Ber.  Even  so. 

My  object  Is  to  make  your  cause  end  well, 

And  not  to  push  myself  to  power.  Experience, 

Some  skill,  and  your  own  choice,  had  mark'd  roe  out  j) 
To  act  in  trust  as  your  commander,  till 
Some  worthier  should  appear:  if  I have  found  sucii  |i 
As  you  yourselves  shall  own  more  worthy,  think  you 
That  I would  hesitate  from  selfishness, 

And,  covetous  of  brief  authority, 

Stake  our  deep  Interest  on  my  single  thoughts, 

Rather  than  yield  to  one  above  me  in 
All  leading  qualities  ? No,  Calcndaro, 

Know  your  friend  better ; but  you  all  shall  judge. 
Away  ! and  let  us  meet  at  the  fix’d  hour. 

Be  vigilant,  and  all  will  yet  go  well. 

CaL  Worthy  Bertuccio,  I have  known  you  ever 
Trusty  and  brave,  with  head  and  heart  to  plan 
What  I have  still  been  prompt  to  execute. 

For  my  own  part,  I seek  no  other  chief ; 

What  the  rest  will  decide  I know  not,  but 
I am  with  row,  as  I have  ever  been. 

In  all  our  undertakings.  Now  farewell. 

Until  the  hour  of  midnight  sees  us  meet.  [Euvst 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene,  the  Space  between  the  Canal  and  the  Church 
of  San  Giovanni  e San  Paolo.  An  equedria* 
Statue  before  it.  — A Gondola  lie*  in  the  Canal  at 
tome  distance. 

Enter  the  Doax  a/one,  disunited. 

Doge  (so/us).  I am  before  the  hour,  the  boor 
whose  voice. 

Pealing  into  the  arch  of  night,  might  strike 
These  palaces  with  ominous  tottering, 

And  rock  their  marbles  to  the  corner-stone. 

Waking  the  sleepers  from  some  hideous  dream 
Of  indistinct  but  awful  augury 
Of  that  which  will  befall  them.  Yes,  proud  city! 
Thou  must  be  cleansed  of  the  black  bleed  which 
makes  thee 

A lazar-house  of  tyranny  : the  task 
Is  forced  upon  me,  I have  sought  it  not ; 

And  therefore  was  I punish'd,  seeing  this 
Patrician  pestilence  spread  on  and  on. 

Until  at  length  it  smote  me  in  my  slumbers. 

And  I am  tainted,  and  must  wash  away 
The  plague-spots  in  the  healing  wave.  Tall  fane ! 
Where  sleep  my  fathers,  whose  dim  statues  shadow 
The  floor  which  doth  diride  us  from  the  dead. 
Where  all  the  pregnant  hearts  of  our  bold  blood. 
Moulder’d  into  a mite  of  ashes,  hold 
In  one  shrunk  heap  what  once  made  many  heroes 
When  what  is  now  a handful  shook  the  earth  — 
Fane  of  the  tutelar  saints  who  guard  our  house ! 
Vault  where  two  Doges  rest — my  sires  ! who  died 
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XKSK  1. 

I : 

The  on*  of  toil,  the  other  in  the  field, 

I With  a long  race  of  other  lineal  chiefs 
And  sages,  whose  great  labours,  wounds,  and  state 
I I hate  inherited, — let  the  graves  gape, 
i ' Till  all  thine  aisles  be  peopled  with  the  dead, 

I i And  pour  them  from  thy  portals  to  gaze  on  me  ! 

' I call  them  up,  and  them  and  thee  to  witness 

mat  it  hath  been  which  put  me  to  this  task  — 

Their  pure  high  blood,  their  blazon-roll  of  glories, 
Their  mighty  name  dishonour'd  all  in  me, 

Sot  by  me,  but  by  the  ungrateful  nobles 
We  fought  to  make  our  equals,  not  our  lords : — 1 * 
! And  chiefly  thou,  Ordciafo  the  brave, 

! Who  perish’d  in  the  field,  where  I since  conquer’d. 
Battling  at  Zara,  did  the  hecatombs 

I I Of  thine  and  Venice'  foes,  there  offer’d  up 

By  thy  descendant,  merit  such  acquittance  ? * 

Spirits  I smile  down  upon  me  ; for  my  cause 
||  Is  yours,  in  all  life  now  can  be  of  yours, — 

| Tour  fame,  your  name,  all  mingled  up  In  mine, 

I And  in  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race  l 
Let  me  but  prosper,  and  I make  this  city 
Free  and  immortal,  and  our  house’s  name 
Worthier  of  what  you  were,  now  and  hereafter  ! " 3 

Enter  Israel  Bertuccio. 

| I.  Ber.  Who  goes  there  ? 

I I Doge.  A friend  to  Venice. 

I.  Ber.  'Tis  he. 

Welcome,  my  lord, — you  arc  before  the  time. 

Doge.  I am  ready  to  proceed  to  your  assembly. 

I.  Ber.  Have  with  you. — I am  proud  and  pleased 
to  sec 

$cch  confident  alacrity.  Your  doubts 
?ioce  our  last  meeting,  then,  are  all  dispell’d  ? 

Doge.  Not  so — but  I have  set  my  little  left 
Of  life  upon  this  cast : the  die  was  thrown 
When  I first  listen’d  to  your  treason  — Start  not ! 
i That  is  the  word  ; I cannot  shape  my  tongue 
To  syllable  black  deeds  into  smooth  names, 

Tfioogh  I be  wrought  on  to  commit  them.  When 
i bwd  you  tempt  your  sovereign,  and  forbore 
To  have  you  dragg’d  to  prison,  l became 
Tyar  guiltiest  accomplice  : now  you  may, 

If  it  so  please  you,  do  as  much  by  me. 

I- Ber.  Strange  words,  my  lord,  and  most  unmerited ; 
I am  no  spy,  and  neither  are  we  traitors. 

Doge.  We!  — Wet  — no  matter — you  have  earn’d 
the  right 

To  talk  of  us.  — But  to  the  point  — If  this 
Attempt  succeeds,  and  Venice,  render’d  free 
And  flourishing,  when  we  are  in  our  graves, 

Conducts  her  generations  to  our  tombs, 

And  makes  her  children  with  their  little  hands 

i r.  n-  i . . . . C equals,  not  our  lords : 

[ * t fought  to  make  our  { ^ nol  our  majters : ” 

-MS.] 

* [*  By  thy  <]f  .cendant,  merit  luch  [ MS.) 

1 TThe  Doge,  true  to  his  appointment,  is  waiting  for  his 
■‘oodoctor  before  the  church  oi  San  Paolo  e Giomnni.  There 
« mat  loftiness,  both  of  feeling  and  diction,  in  this  passage. 
-JtmiT.] 

* [There  is  a great  deal  of  natural  straggle  In  the  breast  of 
high-born  and  haughty  Doge,  between  the  resentment 

ritii  which  he  burns  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reluctance 
with  which  he  considers  the  meanness  of  the  associates  with 
shorn  he  has  league  himself  on  the  other.  The  conspiring 
Is  not,  we  think,  meant  to  be  ambitious  for  himself,  hut 
be  U sternly,  proudly,  a Venetian  noble  ; and  it  is  impossible 
foe  him  to  tear  from  his  bosom  the  scorn  for  every  thing 


Strew  flowers  o’er  her  deliverers’  ashes,  then 
The  consequence  will  sanctify  the  deed, 

And  we  shall  be  like  the  two  Brutl  in 
The  annals  of  hereafter ; but  if  not, 

If  we  should  fail,  employing  bloody  means 
And  secret  plot,  although  to  a good  end. 

Still  we  are  traitors,  honest  Israel ; — thou 
No  less  than  he  who  was  thy  sovereign 
Six  hours  ago,  and  now  thy  brother  rebel. 

I.  Ber.  ‘T  is  not  the  moment  to  consider  thus. 

Else  I could  answer.  — Let  us  to  the  meeting, 

Or  we  may  be  observed  in  lingering  here. 

Doge.  We  are  observed,  and  have  been. 

I.  Ber.  We  observed  ! 

Let  me  discover — and  this  steel 

Doge.  Put  up ; 

Here  are  no  human  witnesses : look  there — 

What  see  you  ? 

I.  Ber.  Only  a tall  warrior’s  statue 

Bestriding  a proud  steed,  in  the  dim  light 
Of  the  dull  moon. 

Doge.  That  warrior  was  the  sire 

Of  ray  sire’s  fathers,  and  that  statue  was 
Decreed  to  him  by  the  twice  rescued  city  : — 

Think  you  that  he  looks  down  on  us  or  no  ? 

I.  Ber.  My  lord,  these  are  mere  fantasies ; there 
arc 

No  eyes  in  marble. 

Doge.  But  there  are  in  Death. 

I tell  thee,  man,  there  is  a spirit  in 

Such  things  that  acts  and  sees,  unseen,  though  felt ; 

And,  if  there  be  a spell  to  stir  the  dead, 

’T  is  in  such  deeds  as  we  arc  now  upon. 

Dccm’st  thou  the  souls  of  such  a race  as  mine 
Can  rest,  when  he,  their  last  descendant  chief. 

Stands  plotting  on  the  brink  of  their  pure  graves 
With  stung  plebeians  ? 4 

/.  Ber.  It  had  been  as  well 

To  have  ponder’d  this  before,  — ere  you  embark’d 
In  our  great  enterprise.  — Do  you  repent  ? 

Doge.  No — but  I fed , and  shall  do  to  the  last 
I cannot  quench  a glorious  life  at  once, 

Nor  dwindle  to  the  thing  I now  must  be, 3 

And  take  men’s  lives  by  stealth,  without  some  pause : 

Yet  doubt  me  not ; it  is  this  very  feeling. 

And  knowing  what  has  wrung  me  to  be  thus. 

Which  is  your  best  security.  There ’s  not 
A roused  mechanic  in  your  busy  plot 
So  wrong’d  as  I,  so  fall’n,  so  loudly  call’d 
To  his  redress : the  very  means  I am  forced 
By  these  fell  tyrants  to  adopt  1?  such. 

That  I abhor  them  doubly  for  the  deeds 
Which  I must  do  to  pay  them  back  for  theirs. 

/.  Ber.  Let  us  away  — hark  — the  hour  strikes. 

plebeian  which  has  been  implanted  there  by  birth,  education, 
and  a long  life  of  princely  command.  There  are  other 
thoughts,  too,  and  of  a gentler  kind,  which  cross  from  time 
to  time  hit  perturbed  spirit.  He  remembers  — he  cannot 
entirely  forget  — the  days  and  nights  of  old  companionship, 
by  which  he  had  long  been  bound  to  those  whose  sentence  ho 
lias  consented  to  seal  He  has  himself  been  declaiming 
against  the  folly  of  mercy,  and  arguing  valiantly  the  necessity 
of  total  extirpation,  — and  that,  too,  in  the  teeth  even  of  some 
of  the  plebeian  conspirators  themselves  : yet  the  Poet,  with 
profound  Insight  into  the  human  heart,  makes  him  shudder 
when  his  own  impetuosity  has  brought  himself,  and  all  who 
hear  him,  to  the  brink.  He  cannot  look  upon  the  bloody 
resolution,  no  not  even  after  he  himself  has  been  the  chi*  » 
instrument  of  its  formation.  — Lockhart.] 

s r«  v«-  »o  f the  thing  I now  must  be, 

»C  Nor  dwindle  to  J A eut-tl.roat  without  ahuOd 
MS.] 
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Doge.  On  — On  — 

It  is  our  knell,  or  that  of  Venice  — On  l 

I.  Ber.  Say  rather,  ’t  i*  her  freedom’s  rising  peal 

Of  triumph. This  way  — we  art*  near  the  place. 

[ Exeunt . 

SCENE  1L 


ACT  m. 


Ber.  Who 

Distrusts  me  ? 

CaL  Not  I ; for  if  I did  so, 

Thou  wouldst  not  now  be  there  to  talk  of  trust : 

It  is  thy  softness,  not  thy  want  of  faith, 

Which  makes  thee  to  be  doubted. 

Ber.  You  should  kno* 


The  How  where  the  Conspiratora  meet. 

Dagolino,  Doro,  Bertram,  Fedele  Trevisano, 

Calendaro,  Antonio  delle  Benue,  Sec.  kc. 

Cal.  (entering).  Are  all  here  ? 

I Dag.  All  with  you ; except  the  three 

| On  duty,  and  our  leader  Israel, 

Who  is  expected  momently. 

Cal.  Where ’s  Bertram  ? 

Ber.  Here! 

Cal . Have  you  not  been  able  to  complete 

The  number  wanting  in  your  company  ? 

Ber.  I had  mark'd  out  some : but  I have  not  dared 
To  trust  them  with  the  secret,  till  assured 
That  they  were  worthy  faith. 

Cal.  There  Is  no  need 

Of  trusting  to  their  faith : who,  save  ourselves 
And  our  more  chosen  comrades,  is  aware 
Fully  of  our  intent  ? they  think  themselves 
Engaged  in  secret  to  the  Signory, 1 
To  punish  some  more  dissolute  young  nobles 
Who  have  defied  the  law  in  their  excesses ; 

But  once  drawn  up,  and  their  new  swords  well-floh’d 
In  the  rank  hearts  of  the  more  odious  senators, 

They  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  up 
Their  blow  upon  the  others,  when  they  see 
The  example  of  their  chiefs,  and  I for  one 
Will  set  them  such,  that  they  for  very  shame 
And  safety  will  not  pause  till  all  have  perish'd. 

Ber.  How  say  you  ? all ! 

Cal.  Whom  wouldst  thou  spare  ? 

Ber.  / uptirc  f 

I have  no  power  to  spare.  I only  question’d. 
Thinking  that  even  amongst  these  wicked  men 
There  might  be  some,  whose  age  and  qualities 
Might  mark  them  out  for  pity. 

Cal.  Yes,  such  pity 

As  when  the  viper  hath  been  cut  to  pieces, 

The  separate  fragments  quivering  in  the  sun, 

In  the  last  energy  of  venomous  life, 

Deserve  and  have.  Why,  I should  think  as  soon 
Of  pitying  some  particular  fang  which  made 
One  in  the  jaw  of  the  swoln  serpent,  as 
Of  saving  one  of  these : they  form  but  links 
Of  one  long  chain  ; one  mass,  one  breath,  one  body ; 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  live,  and  breed  together, 
Revel,  and  lie,  oppress,  and  kill  in  concert,  — 

So  let  them  die  as  one  ! 

Dag.  Should  one  survive, 

He  would  be  dangerous  as  the  whole ; it  is  not 
Their  number,  be  it  ten*  or  thousands,  but 
The  spirit  of  this  aristocracy 
Which  must  be  rooted  out ; and  if  there  were 
A single  shoot  of  the  old  tree  In  life, 

1’ would  fasten  In  the  soil,  and  spring  again 
To  gloomy  verdure  and  to  bitter  fruit 
Bertram,  we  must  be  firm  1 

Cal.  Look  to  it  well, 

Bertram ; I have  an  eye  upon  thee. 

^ 1 An  historical  fact.  Sec  Appendix  : Marioo  Falicro,  Note 


Who  hear  me,  who  and  what  I am ; a man 
Roused  like  yourselves  to  overthrow  oppression ; 

A kind  man,  I am  apt  to  think,  as  some 
Of  you  have  found  me ; and  if  brave  or  no. 

You,  Calendaro,  can  pronounce,  who  have  seen  rae 
Put  to  the  proof;  or,  If  you  should  have  doubts, 

I 'll  clear  them  on  your  person  ! 

Cal.  You  are  welcome, 

When  once  our  enterprise  is  o’er,  which  must  not 
Be  interrupted  by  a private  brawl. 

Ber.  I am  no  brawler  ; but  can  bear  myself 
As  far  among  the  fbe  as  any  he 
Who  hears  me ; else  why  have  I been  selected 
To  be  of  your  chief  comrades  ? but  no  less 
I own  my  natural  weakness ; I have  not 
Yet  learn'd  to  think  of  indiscriminate  murder 
Without  some  sense  of  shuddering  ; and  the  sight 
Of  blood  which  spouts  through  hoary  scalps  is  not 
To  me  a thing  of  triumph,  nor  the  death 
Of  men  surprised  a glory.  Well — too  well 
I know  that  we  must  do  such  things  on  those 
Whose  acts  have  raised  up  such  avenger* ; but 
If  there  were  some  of  these  who  could  be  saved 
From  out  this  sweeping  fate,  for  our  own  sake* 

And  for  our  honour,  to  take  off  some  stain 
Of  massacre,  which  else  pollutes  it  wholly, 

I had  been  glad ; and  sec  no  cause  In  this 
For  sneer,  nor  for  suspicion  l 

Dag.  Calm  thee,  Bertram. 

For  we  suspect  thee  not,  and  take  good  heart. 

It  is  the  cause,  and  not  our  will,  which  asks 
Such  actions  from  our  hands  : we  ’ll  wash  away 
All  stains  in  Freedom’s  fountain  1 

Enter  Israel  Bertuccio,  and  the  Doce,  ditg nited- 
Dug.  Welcome,  Israel 

Conap.  Mont  welcome.  — Brave  Bertuccio,  tbw’  ( 
art  late  — 

Who  is  this  stranger  ? 

Cat  It  is  time  to  name  him. 

Our  comrades  arc  even  now  prepared  to  greet  fam 
In  brotherhood,  as  I have  made  it  known 
That  thou  wouldst  add  a brother  to  our  cause. 
Approved  by  thee,  and  thus  approved  by  all. 

Such  is  our  trust  in  all  thine  actions.  Now 
Let  him  unfold  himself. 

I.  Ber . Stranger,  step  forth ! 

[77ie  Doge  discovert  kins**- 
Consp.  To  arms!  — we  are  betray’d — it  b 
Doge ! 

Down  with  them  both  ! our  traitorous  captain, aw* 
The  tyrant  he  hath  sold  us  to  l 

Cal.  (drawing  his  sword).  Hold  ! hold! 

Who  moves  a step  against  them  dies.  Hold  ! he*r 
Bertuccio  — What ! are  you  appall'd  to  see 
A lone,  unguarded,  weaponless  old  man 
Amongst  you? — Israel,  speak  1 what  means  ths 
mystery  ? [bose®5* 

I.  Ber.  Let  them  advance  and  strike  at  their  o*n 
Ungrateful  suicides  1 for  on  our  lives 
Depend  their  own,  their  fortunes,  and  their  hopes. 
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Doge.  Strike  ! — If  I dreaded  death,  a death  more 
fearful 

Than  any  your  rash  weapons  can  inflict, 

I should  not  now  be  here : — Oh,  noble  Courage  ! 

The  eldest  bom  of  Fear,  which  makes  you  brave 
Against  this  solitary  hoary  head  ! 

See  the  bold  chiefs,  who  would  reform  a state 
And  shake  down  senates,  mad  with  wrath  and  dread 
At  sight  of  one  patrician  1 Butcher  me  l 
Too  can ; I care  not  — Israel,  are  these  men 
The  mighty  hearts  you  spoke  of  ? look  upon  them  ! 

Gif.  Faith  ! he  hath  shamed  us,  and  deservedly. 
Was  this  your  trust  in  your  true  chief  Bertuccio, 

To  turn  your  swords  against  him  and  his  guest  ? 
Sheathe  them,  and  hear  him. 

^ &tr • I disdain  to  speak. 

They  might  and  must  have  knowu  a heart  like 
mine 

Incapable  of  treachery  ; and  the  power 
They  gave  me  to  adopt  all  fitting  means 
To  further  their  design  was  ne’er  abused. 

They  might  be  certain  that  whoe  ’er  was  brought 
Bj  me  into  this  council  had  been  led 
To  take  his  choice — as  brother,  or  as  victim. 

Dogt.  And  which  am  I to  be  ? your  actions  leave 
Some  cause  to  doubt  the  freedom  of  the  ehoiee. 

LBer.  My  lord,  we  would  have  perish'd  here 
1 1 together. 

Had  these  rash  men  proceeded  ; but,  behoid. 

They  are  ashamed  of  that  mad  moment’s  impulse. 

And  droop  their  heads ; believe  me,  they  are  such 
A*  I described  them  — Speak  to  them. 

I Ay,  speak ; 

We  are  all  listening  in  wonder. 

I.  Bn.  ( tuLJresting  the  Conspirators).  You  arc  safe, 
Say,  more,  almost  triumphant  — listen  then, 

And  know  my  words  for  truth. 

You  see  me  here, 

As  one  of  you  hath  said,  an  old,  unarm'd, 

Uefenceless  man ; and  yesterday  you  saw  me 
Presiding  In  the  haJl  of  ducal  state. 

Apparent  sovereign  of  our  hundred  Lies, 
fatbed  In  official  purple,  dealing  out 
The  edicts  of  a power  which  is  not  mine, 

Nor  yours,  but  of  our  masters  — the  patricians. 

Why  I was  there  you  know,  or  think  you  know  ; 

Why  I am  Acre,  he  who  hath  been  most  wrong’d, 

He  who  among  you  hath  been  most  insulted, 

'Outraged,  and  trodden  on,  until  he  doubt 
h be  be  worm  or  no,  may  answer  for  me. 

Asking  of  his  own  heart,  what  brought  him  here  ? 
ion  know  my  recent  story,  all  men  know  it. 

And  judge  of  it  far  differently  from  those 
^ho  sate  in  judgment  to  heap  scorn  on  scorn. 

Bat  spare  me  the  recital  — it  Is  here, 

Here  at  my  heart  the  outrage — but  my  words. 

Already  spent  in  unavailing  plaints, 
l'ould  only  show  my  feebleness  the  more, 

And  I come  here  to  strengthen  even  the  strong, 

And  urge  them  on  to  deeds,  and  not  to  war 
With  woman's  weapons ; but  I need  not  urge  you. 

Our  private  wrongs  have  sprung  from  public  vices, 

In  this — I cannot  call  it  commonwealth. 


Xor  kingdom,  which  hath  neither  prince  nor  people, 
But  all  the  sins  of  the  old  Spartan  state  • 


1 P*  But  th*  f •Ins  of  the  old  Spartan  state. 

L l worst  nos  of  the  .SjmrUn  state."  — MS.] 


Without  Its  virtues — temperance  and  valour. 

The  lords  of  Lacedaemon  were  true  soldiers. 

But  ours  are  Sybarites,  while  we  are  Helots, 

Of  whom  I am  the  lowest,  most  enslaved  ; 

Although  dress’d  out  to  head  a pageant,  as 
The  Greeks  of  yore  made  drunk  their  slaves  to  form 
A pastime  for  their  children.  You  are  met 
To  overthrow  this  monster  of  a state, 

This  mockery  of  a government,  this  spectre, 

Which  must  be  exorcised  with  blood, — and  then 
We  will  renew  the  times  of  truth  ami  justice. 
Condensing  in  a fair  free  commonwealth 
Not  rash  equality  but  equal  rights, 

Proportion’d  like  the  columns  to  the  temple, 

Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal. 

And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty, 
So  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 
Infringement  of  the  general  symmetry- 
In  operating  this  great  change,  I claim 
To  be  one  of  you — if  you  trust  in  me ; 

If  not,  strike  home,  — my  life  is  compromised. 

And  I would  rather  fall  by  freemen's  hands 
Than  live  another  day  to  act  the  tyrant 
As  delegate  of  tyrants : such  I am  not. 

And  never  have  been — read  It  In  our  annals ; 

I can  appeal  to  my  jiast  government 
In  many  lands  and  cities;  they  can  tell  you 
If  I were  an  oppressor,  or  a man 
Feeling  and  thinking  for  my  fellow  men. 

Haply  had  I been  what  the  senate  sought, 

A thing  of  robes  and  trinkets,  dizen’d  out 
To  sit  in  state  as  for  a sovereign’s  picture ; 

A jjopular  scourge,  a ready  sentence-signer, 

A stickler  for  the  Senate  and  “ the  Forty,” 

A sceptic  of  all  measures  which  had  not 
The  sanction  of  “ the  Ten,"  a council-fawner, 

A tool,  a fool,  a puppet,  — they  had  ne’er 
Foster'd  the  wretch  who  stung  me.  What  I suffer 
Has  reach'd  me  through  my  pity  for  the  people ; 

That  many  know,  and  they  who  know  not  yet 
M ill  one  day  learn : meantime,  I do  devote, 

What  e'er  the  issue,  my  last  days  of  life — 

My  present  power  such  as  it  is,  not  that 
Of  Doge,  but  of  a man  who  has  been  great 
Before  he  was  degraded  to  a Doge, 

And  still  has  individual  means  and  mind ; 

I stake  my  fame  (and  I had  fame)  — my  breath  — 
(The  least  of  all,  for  its  last  hours  are  nigh) 

My  heart — my  hope — my  soul  — upon  this  cast! 

Such  as  I am,  I ofl'er  me  to  you 

And  to  your  chiefs ; accept  me  or  reject  me,  — 

A Prince  who  fain  would  be  a citizen 
Or  nothing,  and  who  has  left  his  throne  to  be  so. 

CaL  Long  live  Fallero ! — Venice  shall  be  free  ! 

Consp.  Long  live  Faliero! 

/•  Bcr.  Comrades  1 did  I well  ? 

Is  not  this  man  a host  in  such  a cause  ? 

Doge.  This  is  no  time  for  eulogies,  nor  place 
For  exultation.  Ami  one  of  you  ? 

Cal.  Ay,  and  the  first  amongst  us,  as  thou  hast  been 
Of  Venice  — be  our  general  and  chief. 

Doge.  Chief  I — general ! — I was  general  at  Zara, 
And  chief  in  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  prince  in  Venice : 

I cannot  stoop that  Is,  I am  not  tit 

To  lead  a band  of patriots  ; when  I lay 

Aside  the  dignities  which  1 have  borne, 

Tli  not  to  put  on  others,  but  to  be 
Mate  to  jny  fellows  — but  now  to  the  point: 

P :i 
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act  in. 


Israel  has  stated  to  me  your  whole  plan  — Injustice  to  thy  comrades  and  thy  cause  ! 

’T  Is  bold,  but  feasible  If  I assist  it.  Dost  thou  not  see,  that  if  we  single  out 

And  must  be  set  in  motion  instantly.  Some  for  escape,  they  live  but  to  avenge 

Cal.  E’en  when  thou  wilt  Is  it  not  so,  my  friends  ? The  fallen  ? and  how  distinguish  now  the  Innocent 
I have  disposed  all  for  a sudden  blow ; From  out  the  guilty  ? all  tbelr  acts  are  one — 

When  shall  it  be  then  ? A single  emanation  from  one  body. 

Doge.  At  sunrise.  Together  knit  for  our  oppression  ! *TU 

Ber.  So  soon  ? j Much  that  we  let  their  children  live ; I doubt 

Doge.  So  soon  ? — so  late — each  hour  accumulates  If  all  of  these  even  should  be  set  apart : 

Peril  on  peril,  and  the  more  so  now  The  hunter  may  reserve  some  single  cub 

Since  I have  mingled  with  you ; — know  you  not  From  out  the  tiger’s  Utter,  but  who  e'er 

The  Council,  and  44  the  Ten  ? ” the  spies,  the  eyes  Would  «eek  to  save  the  spotted  sire  or  dam. 

Of  the  patricians  dubious  of  their  slaves,  [one  ? Unless  to  perish  by  their  fangs  ? however. 

And  now  more  dubious  of  the  prince  they  have  made.  I will  abide  by  Doge  Faliero’s  counsel : 

I tell  you,  you  must  strike,  and  suddenly.  Let  him  decide  if  any  should  be  saved. 

Full  to  the  Hydra's  heart — its  heads  will  follow.  Doge.  Ask  me  not — tempt  me  not  with  such  a 

CaL  With  all  my  soul  and  sword,  I yield  assent ; question  — 

Our  companies  are  ready,  sixty  each,  Decide  yourselves. 

And  all  now  under  arms  by  Israel's  order ; /.  Her.  You  know  their  private  virtue* 

Each  at  their  different  place  of  rendezvous,  ' Far  better  than  we  can,  to  whom  alone 

And  vigilant,  expectant  of  some  blow  ; j Their  public  vices,  and  most  foul  oppression. 


Let  each  repair  for  action  to  his  post ! 

And  now,  my  lord,  the  signal  ? 

Doge.  When  you  hear 

The  great  bell  of  St  Mark’s,  which  may  not  be 
Struck  without  special  order  of  the  Doge 
(The  last  poor  privilege  they  leave  their  prince), 
March  on  Saint  Mark's  ! 

I.  Ber.  And  there  ? — 

Doge.  By  different  routes 

Let  your  march  be  directed,  every  sixty 
Entering  a separate  avenue,  and  still 
Upon  the  way  let  your  cry  be  of  war 
And  of  the  Genoese  fleet  by  the  first  dawn 
Discern’d  before  the  port ; form  round  the  palace, 
Within  whose  court  will  be  drawn  out  In  arms 
My  nephew  and  the  clients  of  our  house, 

Many  and  martial ; while  the  bell  tolls  on. 

Shout  ye,  “ Saint  Mark  ! — the  foe  is  on  our  waters  !" 

Cal.  I sec  it  now — but  on,  my  noble  lord. 

Doge.  All  the  patricians  flocking  to  the  Council, 
(Which  they  dare  not  refuse,  at  the  dread  signal 
Pealing  from  out  their  patron  saint's  proud  tower,) 
Will  then  be  gather’d  in  unto  the  harvest. 

And  we  will  reap  them  with  the  sword  for  sickle. 

If  some  few  should  be  tardy  or  absent  them, 

' T will  be  but  to  be  taken  faint  and  single, 

When  the  majority  are  put  to  rest.  [scotch, 

Cal.  Would  that  the  hour  were  come  ! wc  will  not 
But  kilL 

Ber.  Once  more,  sir,  with  your  pardon,  I 
Would  now  repeat  the  question  which  I ask’d 
Before  Bcrtuccio  added  to  our  cause 
This  great  ally  who  renders  It  more  sure, 

And  therefore  safer,  and  as  such  admits 

Some  dawn  of  mercy  to  a portion  of 

Our  victims — must  all  perish  in  this  slaughter? 

Cal.  All  who  encounter  me  and  mine,  be  sure, 
The  mercy  they  have  shown,  I show. 

Cotup.  All ! All  ! 

Is  this  a time  to  talk  of  pity  ? when 
Have  they  e’er  shown,  or  felt,  or  feign’d  it  ? 

/.  Ber.  Bertram, 

This  false  compassion  is  a folly,  and 

l C-  Foujht  b,-  mr  •!*,  ana  f oriSS  J .hared 

sssrjzrg., j > •— 


Have  made  them  deadly  ; if  there  be  amongst  them 
One  who  deserves  to  be  repeal’d,  pronounce. 

Doge.  Dolfino’s  father  was  my  friend,  and  Lando 
Fought  by  my  side,  and  Marc  Coraaro  shared  * 

My  Genoese  embassy  : I saved  the  life 
Of  Venlero — shall  I save  It  twice  ? 

Would  that  I could  save  them  and  Venice  also  ! 

All  these  men,  or  their  fathers,  were  my  friends 
Till  they  became  my  subjects ; then  fell  from  me 
As  faithless  leaves  drop  from  the  o’crblown  flower. 

And  left  me  a lone  blighted  thorny  stalk. 

Which,  in  its  solitude,  can  shelter  nothing  ; 

So,  as  they  let  me  wither,  let  them  perish  • 

Cal.  They  cannot  co-exist  with  Venice*  freedom  l i 
Doge.  Ye,  though  you  know  and  feel  our  mutual  I 
mass 

Of  many  wrongs,  even  ye  are  ignorant  * 

What  fatal  poison  to  the  springs  of  life. 

To  human  ties,  and  all  that  *s  good  and  dear. 

Lurks  In  the  present  institutes  of  Venice  ; 

All  these  men  were  my  friends:  I loved  them,  they 
Requited  honourably  my  regards  ; 

We  served  and  fought ; wc  smiled  and  wept  a 
concert ; 

We  re  veil’d  or  we  sorrow’d  side  by  side ; 

We  made  alliances  of  blood  and  marriage  ; 

We  grew  In  years  and  honours  fairly, — till 
Their  own  desire,  not  my  ambition,  made 
Them  choose  me  for  their  prince,  and  then  farewell  t 
Farewell  all  social  memory  J all  thoughts  [ships 
In  common  ! and  sweet  bonds  which  link  old  friend  - 
When  the  survivors  of  long  years  and  actions. 

Which  now*  belong  to  history,  soothe  the  days 
Which  yet  remain  by  treasuring  each  other. 

And  never  meet,  but  each  beholds  the  mirror 

Of  half  a century  on  his  brother’s  brow,  . 

And  secs  a hundred  beings,  now  in  earth. 

Flit  round  them  whispering  of  the  days  gone  by. 

And  seeming  not  all  dead,  os  long  as  two 

Of  the  brave,  joyous,  reckless,  glorious  hand.  1 I 

Which  once  were  one  and  many,  still  retail) 

A breath  to  sigh  for  them,  a tongue  to  speak 

Of  deeds  that  else  were  silent,  save  on  marble 

Oiine  ! OLme  \ — and  must  I do  this  deed  > 

* ['*  Bear  witness  with  me  ! ye  who  hear  in;l  know. 

And  feel  our  mutual  mats  of  nuot  «Tonp 
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!l  /.  Ber.  My  lord,  you  are  much  moved  : It  is  not 
now 

That  such  things  must  be  dwelt  upon. 

Doge.  Your  patience 

I A moment  — I recede  not : mark  with  me 
| The  gloomy  vices  of  this  government, 
from  the  hour  they  made  me  Doge,  the  Doge  run 
made  me  — 

FirewtD  the  past ! I died  to  all  that  had  been, 

|i  Or  rather  they  to  roc : no  fHends,  no  kindness, 

I No  privacy  of  life  — all  were  cut  off : 

They  came  not  near  roe,  such  approach  gave  umbrage  ; 
They  could  not  love  me,  such  was  not  the  law ; 

They  thwarted  me,  't  was  the  state’s  policy  ; 

They  baffled  me,  ’twas  a patrician**  duty ; 

They  wrong’d  me,  for  such  was  to  right  the  state ; 
They  could  not  right  me,  that  would  give  suspicion  ; 
i So  that  I was  a slave  to  my  own  subjects ; 

| So  that  I was  a foe  to  my  own  friends  ; 

Begirt  with  spies  for  guards,  with  robes  for  power, 
With  pomp  for  freedom,  gaolers  for  a council, 
Inquisitors  for  friends,  and  hell  for  life  ! 

Ilud  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left, 

! And  that  they  poison’d  1 My  pure  household  gods  • 
"ere  shiver’d  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their  shrine 
Site  grinning  Ribaldry  and  sneering  Scorn. 

I I.  Ber,  You  have  been  deeply  wrong’d,  and  now 
shall  be 

Nobly  avenged  before  another  night. 

Dope-  1 had  borne  all — it  hurt  me,  but  I bore  it — 
Till  this  last  running  over  of  the  cup 


r 
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Of  bitterness — until  this  last  loud  insult. 

Net  only  unredress’d,  but  sanction'd ; then, 

And  thus,  I cast  all  further  feelings  from  me  — 

The  feelings  which  they  crush’d  for  me,  long,  long 
Briure,  even  in  their  oath  of  false  allegiance  ! 
tna  In  that  very  hour  and  vow,  they  alyured 
Their  friend  and  made  a sovereign,  as  boys  make 
Playthings,  to  do  their  pleasure — and  be  broken  ! 

1 from  that  hour  have  seen  but  senators 
la  dark  suspicious  conflict  with  the  Doge, 

Brooding  with  him  In  mutual  hate  and  fear  ; 

They  dreading  he  should  snatch  the  tyranny 
From  out  their  grasp,  and  he  abhorring  tyrants. 

To  me,  then,  these  men  have  no  private  life. 

Nor  Hairp  to  ties  they  have  cut  off  from  others  ; 

Ai  senators  for  arbitrary'  acts 
Amenable,  I look  on  them — as  such 
Let  them  be  dealt  upon. 9 

CaL  And  now  to  action ! 

Hence,  brethren,  to  our  posts,  and  may  this  be 


1 [“  1 could  hare  forgiven  the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  any  thing, 
t « the  deliberate  desolation  piled  upon  me,  when  I stood 
f upon  mr  hearth,  with  my  household  god*  shivered 
•round  toe.  Do  you  suppose  1 have  forgotten  or  forgiven  it  ? 
U tax,  comparatively,  *wallowed  up  in  me  every  other  feeling, 
and  1 am  ooly  a *pectator  upon  earth  till  a tenfold  oppor- 
tunity offer*,  it  may  come  yet.”  ■ — Byron  Letter t,  1819.J 
* [The  struggle  of  feeling*  with  which  the  Doge  undertake* 
the  conspiracy  i»  admirably  contrasted  with  the  ferocious 
'^rrnes*  of  hi*  low-born  associate*  ; and  only  lo*e*  its  effect, 
becaise  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  the  man  who  felt  thus 
could  not  have  gone  on  with  his  guilty  project,  unless  stimu- 
Uted  by  some  greater  and  more  accumulated  injuries  than 
*re,  ia  the  course  of  the  tragedy,  brought  before  the  percep- 
tion of  tfce  reader.  — Hume.] 

! 1 [“  Nor  turn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a MS.] 


4 [The  great  defect  of  Marino  Faliero  is,  that  the  nature 
rad  character  of  the  conspiracy  excite  no  Interest.  It  matters 
Hole  that  I.ord  Byron  has  been  faithful  to  history,  If  the  event 
U destitute  of  a poetic  character.  Like  Alfieri,  to  whom 
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The  last  night  of  mere  words : I ’d  fain  be  doing ! 
Saint  Mark’s  great  bell  at  dawn  shall  find  me  wakeful  l 

/.  Ber.  Disperse  then  to -your  posts : be  firm  and 
vigilant ; 

Think  on  the  wrongs  wc  bear,  the  rights  we  claim. 
This  day  and  night  shall  be  the  last  of  peril ! 

Watch  for  the  signal,  and  then  march.  I go 
To  join  my  band  ; let  each  be  prompt  to  marshal 
His  separate  charge : the  Doge  will  now  return 
To  the  palace  to  prepare  all  for  the  blow. 

We  part  to  meet  in  freedom  and  in  glory  ! [you 

Cal.  Doge,  when  I greet  you  next,  my  homage  to 
Shall  be  the  head  of  Steno  on  this  sword  ! 

Doge.  No  ; let  him  be  reserved  unto  the  last. 

Nor  turn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a prey, 3 
Till  nobler  game  is  quarried  : his  oiTence 
Was  a mere  ebullition  of  the  vice. 

The  general  corruption  generated 
By  the  foul  aristocracy  : he  could  not  — 

He  dared  not — in  more  honourable  days 
Have  risk’d  it  I have  merged  all  private  wrath 
Against  him  In  the  thought  of  our  great  purpose. 

A slave  Insults  me  — I require  his  punishment 
From  his  proud  master’s  hands  ; if  he  refuse  it. 

The  offence  grows  his,  and  let  him  answer  it. 

Cal.  Yet  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  alliance 
Which  consecrates  our  undertaking  more, 

I owe  him  such  deep  gratitude,  that  fain 
I would  repay  him  as  he  merits ; may  I ? 

Doge.  You  would  but  lop  the  hand,  and  I the  head ; 
You  would  but  smite  the  scholar,  I the  master; 

You  would  but  punish  Steno,  1 the  senate. 

I cannot  pause  on  Individual  hate. 

In  the  absorbing,  sweeping,  whole  revenge, 

Which,  like  the  sheeted  fire  from  heaven,  must  blast 
Without  distinction,  as  it  fell  of  yore, 

Where  the  Dead  Sea  hath  quench’d  two  cities’  ashes. 

I.  Ber.  Away,  then,  to  your  posts ! I but  remain 
A moment  to  accompauy  the  Doge 
To  our  late  place  of  tryst,  to  see  no  spies 
Have  been  upon  the  scout,  and  thence  I hasten 
To  where  my  allotted  band  Is  under  arms. 

Cal.  Farewell,  then, — until  dawn  ! 

/.  Ber.  Success  go  with  you  ! 

Consp.  We  will  not  fail— Away ! My  lord,  farewell.4 

[ The  Conspirators  salute  the  Doge  and  Israel 
Bkrtuccio,  and  retire , headed  by  Philip  Cai.en- 
DAao.  The  Doge  and  Israel  Bertcccio 
remain. 

/.  Ber.  Wc  have  them  in  the  toil  — it  cannot  fail  1 
Now  thou  ’rt  indeed  a sovereign,  and  wilt  make 

in  many  points,  his  genius  approximates,  he  is  fettered  by  an 
Intractable  story,  which  is  wholly  remote  from  the  instinct* 
and  feelings  of  mankind.  How  elevated  soever  may  be  h Is 
diction,  how  vivid  soever  hi*  colouring,  a moral  truth  Is 
wanting  — that  chann,  so  difficult  to  define,  *o  wuy  to  ap- 
prehend. which,  diffused  over  the  scene,  excite*  in  generous 
bosoms  an  exalted  enthusiasm  for  the  great  interests  of 
humanity.  This  is  the  poesy  of  history.  It  is  the  charm  of 
the  William  Tell  of  Schiller ; It  Is  felt  in  the  awful  plot  of 
Brutus,  and,  to  a certain  degree.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Pierre 
and  J atlier ; for  the  end  and  purpose  of  these  conspiracies 
were,  to  redeem  their  country  from  insult  and  oppression. 
But  in  Marino  Fallero’s  attempt  against  the  state,  we  con- 
template nothing  but  the  project  of  a sanguinary  ruffian  soek- 
iug  to  grasp  unlimited  authority,  and  making,  after  the 
established  precedents  of  all  usurpers,  the  wrongs  ami  suffer- 
ings of  the  commonalty  his  pretence  ; while,  in  another  aspect 
of  his  character,  we  see  him  goaded,  by  an  Imagined  Injury, 
into  an  enterprise  which  would  have  inundated  Venice  with 
her  best  blood.  It  this  a sublime  spectacle,  calculated  to 
purge  the  mind,  according  to  the  aphorism  of  Aristotle,  by 
means  of  terror  or  pity  ? — Eel.  Itev.j 
P 4 
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A name  immortal  greater  than  the  greatest : 

Free  citizens  have  struck  at  kings  ere  now  ; 

Caesars  have  fallen,  and  even  patrician  hands 
Have  crush’d  dictators,  as  the  popular  steel 
Has  reach'd  patricians : but,  until  this  hour. 

What  prince  has  plotted  for  his  people’s  freedom  ? 

Or  risk'd  a life  to  liberate  his  subjects  ? 

For  ever,  and  for  ever,  they  conspire 
Against  the  people,  to  abuse  their  hands 
To  chains,  but  laid  aside  to  carry  weapons 
Against  the  fellow  nations,  so  that  yoke 
On  yoke,  and  slavery  and  death  may  whet, 

Not  glut,  the  never-gorged  leviathan  1 
Now,  my  lord,  to  our  enterprise  ; — ’tis  great. 

And  greater  the  reward  ; why  stand  you  rapt  ? • 

A moment  back,  and  you  were  all  impatience ! 

Doge.  And  is  it  then  decided  ? must  they  die  ? 

I.  Ber.  Who  ? 

Doge.  My  own  friends  by  blood  and  courtesy, 
And  many  deeds  and  days — the  senators  ? 

I.  Ber . You  pass'd  their  sentence,  and  it  is  a just  one. 
Doge.  Ay,  so  it  seems,  and  so  it  is  to  you  ; 

You  arc  a patriot,  plebeian  Gracchus  — 

The  rebel’s  oracle,  the  people’s  tribune  — 

I blame  you  not — you  act  in  your  vocation  ; 

They  smote  you,  and  oppress'd  you,  and  despised  you ; 
So  they  have  me : but  you  ne'er  spake  with  them  ; 
You  never  broke  their  bread,  nor  shared  their  salt ; 
You  never  had  their  wine-cup  at  your  lips  ; 

You  grew  not  up  with  them,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  wept. 
Nor  held  a revel  in  their  company  ; 

Ne’er  smiled  to  see  them  smile,  nor  claim’d  their  smile 
In  social  Interchange  for  yours,  nor  trusted 
Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  I have  : 
These  hairs  of  mine  are  grey,  and  so  are  theirs, 

The  elders  of  the  Council : I remember 
When  all  our  locks  were  like  the  raven’s  wing, 

As  we  went  forth  to  take  our  prey  around 
The  isles  wrung  from  the  false  Mahometan  ; 

And  can  I see  them  dabbled  o’er  with  blood  ? 

Each  stab  to  them  will  seem  my  suicide.  1 

I.  Ber.  Doge  ! Doge  1 this  vacillation  is  unworthy 
A child  ; if  you  are  not  in  second  childhood. 

Call  back  your  nerves  to  your  own  purpose,  nor 
Thus  shame  yourself  and  me.  By  heavens!  I’d 
rather 

Forego  even  now,  or  fall  In  our  Intent, 

Than  sec  the  man  I venerate  subside 

From  high  resolves  Into  such  shallow  weakness! 

You  have  seen  blood  In  battle,  shed  It,  both 
Your  own  and  that  of  others  ; can  you  shrink  then 
From  a few  drops  from  veins  of  hoary  vampires. 

Who  blit  give  back  what  they  have  drain'd  from 
millions  ? 

Doge.  Bear  with  me ! Step  by  step,  and  blow  on 
blow, 

l will  divide  with  you;  think  not  I waver  ; 

Ah  ! no  ; it  is  thp  certainty  of  all 

Which  I must  do  doth  make  me  tremble  thus. 


But  let  these  last  and  lingering  thoughts  have  iny, 

To  which  you  only  and  the  night  are  conscious, 

And  both  regardless  : when  the  hour  arrives, 

’T  is  mine  to  sound  the  knell,  and  strike  the  blow, 
Which  shall  unpeople  many  palaces. 

And  hew  the  highest  gencalogic  trees 

Down  to  the  earth,  strew’d  with  their  bleeding  fruit. 

And  crush  their  blossoms  into  barrenness : 

This  will  I — must  I — have  I sworn  to  do, 

Nor  aught  can  turn  roe  from  my  destiny ; 

But  still  1 quiver  to  behold  what  I 

Must  be,  and  think  what  I have  been ! Bear  with  me. 

1.  Ber.  Re-man  your  breast;  I feel  no  such  renwr *, 

I understand  it  not : why  should  you  change  ? 

You  acted,  and  you  act,  on  your  free  will. 

Doge.  Ay,  there  it  is — you  feel  not,  nor  do  I,  1 
El3e  I should  stab  thee  on  the  spot,  to  save 
A thousand  lives,  and,  killing,  do  no  murder ; 

You  fed  not — you  go  to  this  butcher- work 
As  if  these  high-born  men  were  steers  for  shamble*.  I 
When  all  is  over,  you  11  be  free  and  merry, 

And  calmly  wash  those  hands  incarnadine ; 

But  I,  outgoing  thee  and  all  thy  fellows 
In  this  surpassing  massacre,  shall  be, 

Shall  see  and  feel — oh  God  ! oh  God ! ’tis  true. 

And  thou  dost  well  to  answer  that  it  was 
“ My  own  free  will  and  act,"  and  yet  you  err, 

For  I will  do  this  t Doubt  not — fear  not ; I 
Will  be  your  most  unmerciful  accomplice ! 

And  yet  I act  no  more  on  my  free  will, 

Nor  my  own  feelings  — both  compel  me  back; 

But  there  is  hell  within  me  and  around. 

And  like  the  demon  who  believes  and  trembles 
Must  I abhor  and  do.  Away  ! away  ! 

Get  thee  unto  thy  fellows,  I will  hie  me 
To  gather  the  retainers  of  our  house. 

Doubt  not,  Saint  Mark’s  great  bell  shall  w*kr  «ll 
Venice, 

Except  her  slaughter'd  senate  : ere  the  sun 
Be  broad  upon  the  Adriatic  there 
Shall  .be  a voice  of  weeping,  which  shall  drown 
The  roar  of  waters  in  the  cry  of  blood  ! 

I am  resolved — come  on. 

I-  Ber.  With  all  my  soul  1 

Keep  a firm  rein  upon  these  bursts  of  passion; 
Remember  what  these  men  have  dealt  to  thee. 

And  that  this  sacrifice  will  be  succeeded 
By  ages  of  prosperity'  and  freedom 
To  this  unshackled  city  : a true  tyTant 
Would  have  depopulated  empires,  nor 
Have  felt  the  strange  compunction  which  hathwnas 
you 

To  punish  a few  traitors  to  the  people. 

Trust  me,  such  were  a pity  more  misplaced 
Than  the  late  mercy  of  the  state  to  Steno. 

Doge.  Man,  thou  hast  struck  upon  the  chord  whtt 
jars 

All  nature  from  my  heart  Hence  to  our  task ! 


* [The  unmlx'd  selfishness  of  the  motives  with  which  the 
Doge  accedes  to  the  olot  perpetually  escapes  him.  Not  that 
he  u wholly  untouched  by  the  compunctious  visiting*  of 
nature.  But  the  fearful  unity  of  such  a character  is  broken 
by  assigning  to  it  the  throbbing!  and  the  pangs  of  human 
feelings,  and  by  making  him  recoil  with  affright  from  slaughter 
and  desolation.  In  the  roar  and  whirlwind  of  the  mighty 
passions  which  precede  the  acting  of  a dreadful  plot,  it  U 
wholly  unreasonable  and  out  of  keeping  to  put  into  nis  mouth 
the  sentimental  effluions  of  affectionate  pity  for  hu  friends. 


whom  he  thinks  of  rather  too  late  to  give  these  touches  of  i 
remorse  and  mercy  any  other  character  than  that  of  hypo- 
critical whining.  The  sentiments  are  certainly  pwd.  tat  : 
lamentably  out  of  time  and  place,  and  remind  of  Scarroa'l  | 
remark  upon  the  moralising  Phlegyas  in  the  infernal  re 
gloDS,  — 

“ Cette  sentence  est  vrai  et  belle. 

Mala  dans  enfer  de  quo!  sert-elle  ?" 

Yet,  though  wholly  repugnant  to  dramatic  ctmgndty.  t*f 
p i »»age  hu  great  poetic  power.  — Eel.  Itce. J 
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i.T  IV.  SOKNK  1 


MARINO  FALIERO. 


Palazzo  of  the  Patrician  Lioxi.  Lioxi  laying  aside 
tit  mask  and  cloak  which  the  Venetian  X obits  wore 
is  public,  attended  by  a Domestic. 

Lioni.  I will  to  rest,  right  weary  of  this  revel. 

The  gayest  wc  have  held*  for  many  moons, 

And  yet,  I know  uot  why,  it  cheer’d  me  not ; 

There  came  a heaviness  across  my  heart, 

Which,  in  the  lightest  movement  of  the  dance, 

Toougb  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  in  hand  united 
Even  with  the  lady  of  my  love,  oppress’d  me, 
l And  through  my  spirit  chill’d  my  blood,  until 
A damp  like  death  rose  o’er  my  brow ; I strove 
To  laugh  the  thought  away,  but ’t  would  not  be : 
Through  all  the  music  ringing  in  my  cars 
j A knell  was  sounding  as  distinct  and  clear. 

Though  low  and  far,  as  e’er  the  Adrian  wave 
Rose  o’er  the  city’s  murmur  in  the  night. 

Dashing  against  the  outward  Lido’s  bulwark : 

So  that  I left  the  festival  before 
' It  reach’d  its  zenith,  and  will  woo  my  pillow 
For  thoughts  more  tranquil,  or  forgetfulness. 

Antonio,  take  my  mask  and  cloak,  and  light 
The  lamp  within  my  chamber. 

Ant.  Yes,  my  lord : 

I Command  you  no  refreshment  ? 

Lioni.  Nought,  save  sleep, 

Which  will  not  be  commanded.  Let  me  hope  it, 

[Exit  Antonio. 

i Though  ray  breast  feels  too  anxious ; I will  try 
Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits : ’t  is 
A goodly  night ; the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 
From  the  Levant  hath  crept  Into  its  cave,  [ness ! 
And  the  broad  moon  has  brighten’d.  What  a still- 
[ Goes  to  an  open  lattice. 
And  what  a contrast  with  the  scene  I left. 

Where  the  tall  torches’  glare,  and  silver  lamps’ 
j More  pallid  gleam  along  the  tapestried  walls. 

Spread  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 
Those  vast  and  dimly-latticed  galleries 
A dazzling  mass  of  artificial  light. 

Which  show’d  all  things,  but  nothing  as  they  were. 
There  Age  essaying  to  recall  the  past. 

After  long  striving  for  the  hues  of  youth 

-U  the  sad  labour  of  the  toilet,  and 

Full  many  a glance  at  the  too  faithftil  mirror, 

Prank’d  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  ornament. 

Forgot  itself,  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood 
Of  the  indulgent  beams,  which  show,  yet  hide, 
Believed  itself  forgotten,  and  was  f<x>l’d. 

There  Youth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought  of  such 
Vain  adjuncts,  lavish’d  its  true  bloom,  and  health. 
And  bridal  beauty,  in  the  unwholesome  press 
Of  flush'd  and  crowded  wassailers,  and  wasted 
Its  hours  of  rest  in  dreaming  this  was  pleasure, 

And  so  shall  waste  them  till  the  sunrise  streams 


: TThe  fourth  act  open*  with  the  most  poetical  and  brll- 
laady  written  scene  In  the  play— though  it  is  a soliloquy,  and 

is* 


On  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  which  should  not 
Have  worn  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a year. 

The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine — 

The  garlands,  the  rose  odours,  and  the  flowers  — 

The  sparkling  eyes,  and  flashing  ornaments  — 

The  white  arms  and  the  raven  hair — the  braids 
And  bracelets ; swanlike  bosoms,  and  the  necklace, 

An  India  in  itself,  yet  dazzling  not 

The  eye  like  what  it  circled  ; the  thin  robes. 

Floating  like  light  clouds 't  wixt  our  gaze  and  heaven; 
The  many-twlnkling  feet  so  small  and  sylphlike. 
Suggesting  the  more  secret  symmetry 
Of  the  fair  forms  which  terminate  so  well  — 

Ail  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene, 

Its  false  and  true  enchantments — art  and  nature. 
Which  swam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 
The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  parch’d  pilgrim’s 
On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  offers 
A lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst. 

Are  gone.  Around  me  are  the  stars  and  waters  — 
Worlds  mirror’d  in  the  ocean,  goodlier  sight 
Than  torches  glared  back  by  a gaudy  glass ; 

And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 
What  ocean  is  to  earth,  spreads  its  blue  depths, 
Soften’d  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring ; 

The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  beauteous  way, 

Serenely  smoothing  o’er  the  lofty  walls 
Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces, 

Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  fronts. 
Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles. 

Like  altars  ranged  along  the  broad  canal, 

Seem  each  a trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 
Rear'd  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  less  strangely 
Than  those  more  massy  and  mysterious  giants 
Of  architecture,  those  Titanian  fabrics, 

Which  point  in  Egypt’s  plains  to  times  that  have 
No  other  record.  All  is  gentle  : nought 
Stirs  rudely ; but,  congenial  with  the  night. 

Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a spirit 
The  tinkling*  of  some  vigilant  guitars 
Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a wakeful  mistress. 

And  cautious  opening  of  the  casement  showing 
That  he  is  not  unheard ; while  her  young  hand, 

Fair  as  the  moonlight  of  which  it  seems  part. 

So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  In 
The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice, 

To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  his  heart 
Thrill  like  his  lyre-strings  at  the  sight ; — the  dash 
Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 
l Of  the  far  lights  of  skimming  gondolas, 

, And  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 
Of  boatmen  answering  back  with  verse  for  verse ; 

1 Some  dusky  shadow  checkering  the  Rialto ; 

Some  glimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering  spire, 

Are  all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  here  pervade 
| The  ocean-bom  and  earth-commanding  city  — 
i How  sweet  and  soothing  is  this  hour  of  calm  ! 

I thank  thee.  Night ! for  thou  hast  chased  away 
| Those  horrid  bodements  which,  amidst  the  throng, 

! I could  not  dissipate  : and  with  the  blessing 

troth  and  a luxuriance  In  the  description  of  the  rout,  which 
mark  at  once  the  hand  of  a master,  and  raise  it  to  a very  high 


.rrZJtZ-r  sdiea from  the  busim-s.  of  the  piece.  Lioni,  a rank  a*  a piece  of  poetical  painting  while  the  mpcnl.ght 
£z2n,  return*  home  from  a «plcndld  assembly,  tIcw  from  the  window  I.  equally  grand  and  beautiful,  and 

y^ong  noblem  , _ hU  naUre  window  for  air.  remind*  us  of  those  magnificent  and  enchanting  locking*  forth 


nobleman,  return*  home  from  a splendid 1 awemb ly, 
‘r-r K#>r  nat  at  spirits  ; and,  opening  hi*  palace  window  for  air, 
SSUSut*  the  tranquillity  of  the  night  scene  which  lie*  before 
ui.  fevorith  turbulence  and  cUtterlng  enchant- 


the  feverish  turbulence  and  glittering  enchaM- 
b,mm|  nt  that  which  he  baa  just  quitted.  Noting  can  be 
ftwer  than  thi*  picture,  in  both  Its  compartment*.  There- is  a 


remind*  us  of  those  magnificent  and  enchanting  looking*  forth 
In  *'  Manfred,"  which  hare  left,  wc  will  conic**,  far  deeper 
trace*  on  our  fancy,  than  any  thing  In  the  more  elaborate  work 
before  u*.  — JarraitT.] 
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Of  thy  benign  and  quiet  influence. 

Now  will  I to  ray  couch,  although  to  rest 

la  almost  wronging  such  a night  as  this 1 

[A  knocking  is  heard  from  without. 
Hark  ! what  is  that  ? or  who  at  such  a moment  ? 8 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant . My  lord,  a man  without,  on  urgent  business. 
Implores  to  be  admitted. 

Lioni.  la  he  a stranger  ? 

Ant.  His  face  is  muffled  in  his  cloak,  but  both 
His  voice  and  gestures  seem  familiar  to  me ; 

I craved  his  name,  but  this  he  seem'd  reluctant 
To  trust,  save  to  yourself ; most  earnestly 
He  sues  to  be  permitted  to  approach  you. 

Lioni.  ’T  is  a strange  hour,  and  a suspicious  bearing ! 
And  yet  there  is  slight  peril : *tb  not  in 
Their  bouses  noble  men  are  struck  at ; still, 
Although  I know  not  that  1 have  a foe 
In  Venice,  *t  will  be  wise  to  use  some  caution. 

Admit  him,  and  retire ; but  call  up  quickly 
Some  of  thy  fellows,  who  may  wait  without.  — 

Who  can  this  man  be  ? — 

[ Exit  Antonio,  and  returns  with  Bertram  muffled. 

Her.  My  good  lord  Lioni, 

I have  no  time  to  lose,  nor  thou, — dismiss 
This  menial  hence ; I would  be  private  with  you. 
Lioni.  It  seems  the  voice  of  Bertram  — Go, 
Antonio.  [Exit  Antonio. 

Now,  stranger,  what  would  you  at  such  an  hour  ? 
Ber.  ( discovering  himself).  A boon,  my  noble  pa- 
tron ; you  have  granted 
Many  to  your  poor  client,  Bertram  ; add 
Tills  one,  and  make  him  happy. 

Lioni.  Thou  hast  known  me 

From  boyhood,  ever  ready  to  assist  thee 
In  all  fair  objects  of  advancement,  which 
Beseem  one  of  thy  station ; I would  promise 
Ere  thy  request  was  heard,  but  that  the  hour, 

Thy  bearing,  and  this  strange  and  hurried  mode 

Of  suing,  gives  me  to  suspect  this  visit 

Hath  some  mysterious  import — but  say  on  — 

What  has  occurred,  some  rash  and  sudden  broil?  — 

A cup  too  much,  a scuffle,  and  a stab?  — 

Merc  things  of  every  day  ; so  that  thou  hast  not 
Spilt  noble  blood,  I guarantee  thy  safety ; 

But  then  thou  must  withdraw,  for  angry  friends 
And  relatives,  in  the  first  burst  of  vengeance, 

Are  things  in  Venice  deadlier  than  the  laws. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I thank  you  ; but 

Lioni.  But  what?  You  have  not 

Raised  a rash  hand  against  one  of  our  order  ? 

If  so,  withdraw  and  fly,  and  own  it  not ; 

I would  not  slay  — but  then  I must  not  save  thee  ! 

He  who  has  shed  patrician  blood 

Ber.  I come 

To  save  patrician  blood,  and  not  to  shed  it  1 
And  thereunto  I must  be  speedy,  for 
Each  minute  lost  may  lose  a life ; since  Time 
Has  changed  his  slow  scythe  for  the  two-edged  sword, 


And  Is  about  to  take,  instead  of  sand. 

The  dust  from  sepulchres  to  fill  his  hour-glass ! — 

Go  not  thou  forth  to-morrow ! 

Lioni.  Wherefore  not  ? 

What  means  this  menace  ? 

Ber.  Do  not  seek  its  meaning, 

But  do  as  I implore  thee ; — stir  not  forth, 

Whate’er  be  stirring ; though  the  roar  of  crowd*— 
The  cry  of  women,  and  the  shrieks  of  babes  — 

The  groans  of  men  — the  clash  of  arms — the  sound 
Of  rolling  drum,  shrill  trump,  and  hollow  bell, 

Peal  in  one  wide  alarum  J — Go  not  forth 
Until  the  tocsin ’s  silent,  nor  even  then 
Till  I return ! 

Lioni.  Again,  what  does  this  mean  ? I 

Ber.  Again,  I tell  thee,  ask  nut ; but  by  all  j 
Thou  boldest  dear  on  earth  or  heaven  — by  all 
The  souls  of  thy  great  fathers,  and  thy  hope 
To  emulate  them,  and  to  leave  behind 
Descendants  worthy  both  of  them  and  thee  — 

By  all  thou  hast  of  bless’d  in  hope  or  memory—  || 
By  all  thou  hast  to  fear  here  or  hereafter— 

By  all  the  good  deeds  thou  hast  done  to  me, 

Good  I would  now  repay  with  greater  good. 

Remain  within — trust  to  thy  household  gods, 

And  to  ray  word  for  safety,  if  thou  dost 
As  I now  counsel — but  if  not,  thou  art  lost  I 

Lioni.  I am  indeed  already  lost  In  wonder ; 

Surely  thou  ravest  1 what  have  1 to  dread  ? 

Who  are  my  foes  ? or  if  there  be  such,  why 
Art  thou  leagued  with  them  ? — thou  / or  if  so  leagued* 
Why  comest  thou  to  tell  me  at  this  hour, 

And  not  before  ? 

Ber.  I cannot  answer  this. 

Wilt  thou  go  forth  despite  of  this  true  warning  ? 

Lioni.  I was  not  born  to  shrink  from  idle  threat** 
The  cause  of  which  I know  not : at  the  hour 
Of  council,  be  it  soon  or  late,  I shall  not 
Be  found  among  the  absent. 

Ber.  Say  not  so ! 

Once  more,  art  thou  determined  to  go  forth  ? 

Lioni.  I am.  Nor  Is  there  aught  which  shall  im- 
pede me  1 

Ber.  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  thy  soul ! — 
Farewell ! 

Lioni.  Stay  — there  is  more  in  this  than  ray  own 
safety  [thw ; 

Which  makes  me  call  thee  back  ; we  roust  not  pari 
Bertram,  I have  known  thee  long. 

Ber.  From  cldldhood,  f&fOM, 

You  have  been  my  protector:  in  the  days 
Of  reckless  infancy,  when  rank  forgets. 

Or,  rather,  is  not  yet  taught  to  remember 
Its  cold  prerogative,  we  play’d  together ; 

Our  sports,  our  smiles,  our  tears  were  mingled  oft ; 
My  father  was  your  father's  client,  I 
Ills  son’s  scarce  less  than  foster-brother;  years 
Saw  us  together — happy,  heart- full  hours ! 

Oh  God  1 the  difference  ’twixt  those  hours  and  this  1 

Lioni.  Bertram,  ’t  is  thou  who  hast  forgotten  them. 


1 [This  soliloquy  is  exquisite,  and  increases  our  regret  that, 
with  such  powers  of  pleasing,  Lord  Byron  should  not  always 
have  condescended  to  please.  — Hcbkr.] 

9 [The  soliloquy  of  Lioni  Is  a fine  Instance  of  repose,  as 
the  painters  term  it,  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  of 
that  obscure  but  ruthless  presentiment  of  evil,  of  which 
Shakspcare  frequently  made  a use  somewhat  similar.  Yet 
this  spk-utUd  passage,  with  reference  to  the  romantic  character 


of  the  poem,  is  adventitious,  and  obviously  transplanted 
the  mind  of  the  poet.  It  is  the  habitual  cast  of  tbWiPM 
tinged  with  misanthropy,  which  is  peculiar  to  Lord  Br  **j 
and  does  not  adapt  Itself  to  the  situation  or  feeling*  « * j 
personages  of  his  poem.  It  U the  cool  * j 

mind  raised  above  the  storms  of  human  life,  arul  the  1 '• 
bation  of  its  passions,  and  viewing,  as  bwn  *•  a 
mount,*  the  strife  and  conflicts  of  a w orld  in  which  it  dinUffl* 
to  mix.  — Eel  Her.'} 
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Ber.  Xor  now,  nor  ever ; whatsoe’er  betide, 
i I would  have  saved  you : when  to  manhood's  growth 
| We  sprung,  and  you,  devoted  to  the  state, 
i As  suits  your  station,  the  more  humble  Bertram 
, Was  left  unto  the  labours  of  the  humble, 

| Still  you  forsook  me  not ; and  if  my  fortunes 
I Have  not  been  towering,  ’t  was  no  fault  of  him 
who  ofttimes  rescued  and  supported  me, 

When  struggling  with  the  tides  of  circumstance 
j Which  bear  away  the  weaker : noble  blood 
| Ne’er  mantled  in  a nobler  heart  than  thine 
I Hi-  proved  to  me,  the  poor  plebeian  Bertram. 

Would  that  thy  fellow  senators  were  like  thee  I 
Lioni.  Why,  what  hast  thou  to  say  against  the 
senate? 

Brr.  Nothing. 

Lioni.  I know  that  there  arc  angry  spirits 

And  turbulent  muttcrers  of  stifled  treason, 

|]  Who  lurk  In  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
Muflled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night ; 

1 Dshanded  soldiers,  discontented  ruffians, 

1 Aad  desperate  libertines  who  brawl  in  taverns ; 

| 7fc>«  benlest  not  with  such  : ’tis  true,  of  late 
|i  I have  lost  sight  of  thee,  but  thou  wert  wont 
‘ ToJrad  i temperate  life,  and  break  thy  bread 
With  honest  mates,  and  bear  a cheerful  aspect, 
j hath  come  to  thee  ? in  thy  hollow  eye 
■ And  hueiess  cheek,  and  thine  unquiet  motions, 

Screw  and  shame  aud  conscience  seem  at  war 
j To  «astc  thee. 

Ber.  Rather  shame  and  sorrow  light 

On  the  accursed  tyranny  which  rides  1 
'i  The  very  air  in  Venice,  and  makes  men 

I Mviden  as  in  the  last  hours  of  the  plague 

n Wbch  sweeps  the  soul  deliriously  from  life  ! 

II  Limn.  Some  villains  have  been  tami>cring  with 

thee,  Bertram ; 

This  b not  thy  old  language,  nor  own  thoughts ; 
wretch  has  made  thee  drunk  with  disaffection  •„ 

1 1 thou  must  not  be  lost  so ; thou  teert  good 
i And  kind,  and  art  not  fit  for  such  base  acts 
A*  tfee  and  viilany  would  put  thee  to : 
l -confide  in  me  — thou  know’st  my  nature. 

Whit  is  it  thou  and  thine  arc  bound  to  do, 

I "inch  should  prevent  thy  friend,  the  only  son 
W him  who  was  a friend  unto  thy  father, 

! St  that  our  good-will  U a heritage 
, * e should  bequeath  to  our  posterity 
| such  as  ourselves  received  it,  or  augmented ; 

' I «y,  what  is  it  thou  must  do,  that  I 
v^uld  deem  thee  dangerous,  and  keep  the  house 
LHtf  a sick  girl  ? 

Ber.  Nay,  question  iuc  no  further: 

I nrast  be  gone. 

Lioni.  And  I be  murder’d  ! — say, 

W«  it  not  thus  thou  said’st,  my  gentle  Bertram  ? 

Btr.  Who  talks  of  murder?  what  said  I of  murder? — 
T b false ! I did  not  utter  such  a word. 

Lioni.  Thou  didst  not ; but  from  out  thy  wolfish  eye, 
changed  from  what  I knew  it,  there  glares  forth 
The  gladiator.  If  my  life's  thine  object. 

Take  It  — I am  unarm’d,  — and  then  away  ! 

• *ou!d  not  hold  my  breath  on  such  a tenure 

A»  the  capricious  mercy  of  such  things 

As  thou  and  those  who  have  set  thee  to  thy  task-work. 

1 [“  On  the  accursed  tyranny  which  | *. ^ 


Her.  Sooner  than  spill  thy  blood,  I peril  mine ; 
Sooner  than  harm  a hair  of  thine,  I place 
In  jeopardy  a thousand  heads,  and  some 
As  noble,  nay,  even  nobler  than  thine  own. 

Lioni.  Ay,  Is  it  eveu  so  ? Excuse  me,  Bertram ; 
I am  not  worthy  to  be  sitiglcd  out 
From  such  exalted  hecatombs — who  are  they 
That  are  in  danger,  and  that  make  the  danger  ? 

Ber.  Venice,  and  all  that  she  inherits,  are 
Divided  like  a house  against  itself, 

And  so  will  perish  ere  to-morrow’s  twilight  1 

Lioni.  More  mysteries,  and  awful  ones  ! But  now, 
Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  it  may  be,  are 
Upon  the  verge  of  ruin ; speak  once  out. 

And  thou  art  safe  and  glorious ; for ’t  is  more 
Glorious  to  save  than  slay,  and  slay  i’  the  dark  too— 
Fie,  Bertram  1 that  was  not  a craft  for  thee  l 
How  would  it  look  to  see  upon  a spear 
The  head  of  him  whose  heart  was  open  to  thee. 
Borne  by  thy  hand  before  the  shuddering  people  ? 
And  such  may  be  my  doom ; for  here  I swear, 
Whate’er  the  peril  or  the  penalty 
Of  thy  denunciation,  1 go  forth, 

Unless  tbou  dost  detail  the  cause,  and  show 
The  consequence  of  all  which  led  thee  here  ! 

Ber.  Is  there  no  way  to  save  thee  ? minutes  fly, 
And  thou  art  lost  I — thou  l my  sole  benefactor, 

The  only  being  who  was  constant  to  me 
Through  every  change.  Yet,  make  me  not  a traitor ! 
Let  me  save  thee  — but  spare  my  honour ! 

Lioni.  Where 

Can  lie  the  honour  in  a league  of  murder  ? 

And  who  are  traitors  save  unto  the  state  ? 

Ber.  A league  is  still  a compact,  and  more  binding 
In  honest  hearts  when  words  must  stand  for  law ; 
And  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  traitor  like 
He  whose  domestic  treason  plants  the  poniard 
Within  the  breast  which  trusted  to  his  truth. 

Lioni.  And  ic ho  will  strike  the  steel  to  mine  ? 

Ber.  Not  1 ; 

I could  have  wound  my  soul  up  to  all  things 
Save  this.  Thou  must  not  die  1 and  think  how  dear 
Thy  life  is,  when  I risk  so  many  lives, 

Nay,  more,  the  life  of  lives,  the  liberty 

Of  future  generations,  not  to  be 

The  assassin  thou  miscall'st  me; — once,  once  more 

I do  adjure  thee,  pass  not  o'er  thy  threshold  ! 

Lioni.  It  is  in  vain  — this  moment  I go  forth. 
Ber.  Then  perish  Venice  rather  than  my  friend  1 
I will  disclose  — ensnare  — betray  — destroy — 

Oh,  what  a villain  I become  for  thee  ! 

Lioni.  Say,  rather  thy  friend's  saviour  and  the 
state’s  l — 

Speak  — pause  not  • — all  rewards,  all  pledges  for 
Thy  safety  and  thy  welfare ; wealth  such  as 
The  state  accords  her  worthiest  servants  ; nay, 
Nobility  itself  I guarantee  thee. 

So  that  thou  art  sincere  and  penitent 

Ber.  1 have  thought  again:  it  must  not  be — I 
love  thee  — 

Thou  knowest  it  — that  I stand  here  is  the  proof. 
Not  least  though  last ; but  having  done  my  duty 
By  thee,  I now  must  do  it  by  my  country  ! 

Farewell — wc  meet  no  more  in  life ! — farewell ! 
Lioni.  What  ho  ! — Antonio  — Pedro  — to  the 
door ! 

See  that  none  pass  — arrest  this  man  1 
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Enter  Axtoxio  and  other  armed  Domestics,  who  seize 
Bertram. 

Lioni  (continues).  Take  care 

He  hath  no  harm  ; bring  me  my  sword  and  cloak  ; 
And  man  the  gondola  with  four  oars  — quick  — 

[Exit  Axtoxio. 

We  will  unto  Giovanni  Gradenigo’s, 

And  send  for  Marc  Cotnaro ; — fear  not,  Bertram  ; 
This  needful  violence  Is  for  thy  safety, 

No  less  than  for  the  general  weal. 

Her.  Wherr  wouldst  thou 

Bear  me  a prisoner  ? 

Lioni.  Firstly  to  “ the  Ten ; ** 

Next  to  the  Doge. 

Der.  To  the  Doge  ? 

Lioni.  Assuredly ; 

Is  he  not  chief  of  the  state  ? 

Ber.  Perhaps  at  sunrise — 

Lioni.  What  mean  you  ? — but  we  ’ll  know  anon. 

Ber.  Art  sure  ? 

Lioni.  Sure  as  all  gentle  means  can  make ; and  if 
They  fail,  you  know  “ the  Ten”  and  their  tribunal, 
And  that  St.  Mark's  has  dungeons,  and  the  dungeons 
A rack. 

Ber.  Apply  it  then  before  the  dawn 
Now  hastening  into  heaven. — One  more  such  word, 
And  you  shall  perish  piecemeal,  by  the  death 
You  think  to  doom  to  me. 

Re-enter  Axtoxio. 

Ant.  The  bark  is  ready, 

My  lord,  and  all  prepared. 

Lioni.  Look  to  the  prisoner. 

Bertram,  I’ll  reason  with  thee  as  we  go 
To  the  Magnlfico’s,  sage  Gradenigo.  [ Exeunt . 

SCENE  11. 

The  Ducat  Palace.  — The  Doge's  Apartment. 

The  Doge  and  his  nephew  Bertuccjo  Falieuo. 

Doge.  Are  all  the  people  of  our  house  in  muster  ? 

Ber.  F.  They  are  array’d,  and  eager  for  the  signal, 
Within  our  palace  precincts  at  San  Polo.  1 
1 come  for  your  last  orders. 

Doge.  It  had  been 

As  well  had  there  been  time  to  have  got  together, 
From  my  own  flef,  Val  di  Marino,  more 
Of  our  retainers  — but  it  is  too  late. 

Ber.  F.  Mcthinks,  my  lord,  *t  is  better  as  it  is : 

A sudden  swelling  of  our  retinue 

Had  waked  suspicion ; and,  though  fierce  and  trusty, 

The  vassals  of  that  district  are  too  rude 

And  quick  in  quarrel  to  have  long  maintain’d 

The  secret  discipline  we  need  for  such 

A service,  till  our  foes  arc  dealt  upon. 

Doge.  True ; but  when  once  the  signal  has  been 
These  arc  the  men  for  such  an  enterprise ; [given, 
These  city  slaves  have  all  their  private  bias. 

Their  prejudice  against  or  for  this  noble. 

Which  may  induce  them  to  o'erdo  or  spare 
Where  mercy  may  be  madness  ; the  fierce  peasants, 
Serfs  of  my  county  of  Val  di  Marino, 

Would  do  the  bidding  of  their  lord  without 
Distinguishing  for  love  or  hate  his  foe*  ; 

Alike  to  them  Marcello  or  Comaro, 

* The  Doge'*  familr  palace. 


A Gradenigo  or  a Foscari; 

They  are  not  used  to  start  at  tho=e  vain  mines, 

Nor  bow  the  knee  before  a civic  senate ; 

A chief  in  armour  Is  their  Suzerain, 

And  not  a thing  in  robes. 

Ber.  F.  Wc  are  enough; 

And  for  the  dispositions  of  our  clients 
Against  the  senate  I will  answer. 

Doge.  Well, 

The  die  is  thrown ; but  for  a warlike  service, 

Done  in  the  field,  commend  me  to  my  peasants : 

They  made  the  sun  shine  through  the  host  of  Hum 
When  sallow  burghers  slunk  back  to  their  tents. 

And  cower’d  to  hear  their  own  victorious  trumpet 
If  there  be  small  resistance,  you  will  find 
These  citizens  all  lions,  like  their  standard; 

But  if  there’s  much  to  do,  you’ll  wish,  with  me, 

A band  of  iron  rustics  at  our  backs. 

Ber.  F.  Thus  thinking,  I must  marvel  you  res ohe 
To  strike  the  blow  so  suddenly. 

Doge.  Such  blows 

Must  be  struck  suddenly  or  never.  When 
I bad  o’ermaster’d  the  weak  false  remorse 
Which  yearn’d  about  my  heart,  too  fondly  yielding 
JL  moment  to  the  feelings  of  old  days, 

I was  most  fain  to  strike  ; and,  firstly,  that 
I might  not  yield  again  to  such  emotions ; 

And,  secondly,  because  of  all  these  men, 

Save  Israel  and  Philip  Calcndaro, 

I know  not  well  the  courage  or  the  faith : 

To-day  might  find  ’mongst  them  a traitor  to  us. 

As  yesterday  a thousand  to  the  senate ; 

But  once  in,  with  their  hilts  hot  in  their  hands, 
They  must  on  for  their  own  sakes;  one  stroke  struct;, 
And, the  mere  instinct  of  the  first-born  Cain, 

Which  ever  lurks  somewhere  in  human  heart*. 
Though  circumstance  may  keep  it  in  abeyance, 

Will  urge  the  rest  on  like  to  wolves;  the  si^ht 
Of  blood  to  crowds  begets  the  thirst  of  more, 

As  the  first  wine-cup  leads  to  the  long  revel , 

And  you  will  find  a harder  task  to  quell 

Than  urge  them  when  they  have  commenced, but  tiH 

That  moment,  a mere  voice,  a straw,  a shadow, 

A re  capable  of  turning  them  aside.  — 

How  goes  the  night  ? 

Ber.  F.  Almost  upon  the  dawn. 

Doge.  Then  it  is  time  to  strike  upon  the  belt 
Are  the  men  posted  ? 

Ber.  F.  By  this  time  they  are ; 

But  they  have  orders  not  to  strike,  until 
They  have  command  from  you  through  me  in  persJB. 

Doge.  ’Tis  well. — Will  the  mom  never  put  to  re< 
These  stars  which  twinkle  yet  o’er  all  the  heavens? 

I am  settled  and  bound  up,  and  being  so. 

The  very  effort  which  it  cost  me  to 
Resolve  to  cleanse  this  commonwealth  with  fire. 
Now  leaves  my  mind  more  steady.  I have  wept. 
And  trembled  at  the  thought  of  this  dread  duty; 
But  now  I have  put  down  all  idle  passion, 

And  look  the  growing  tempest  in  the  face, 

As  doth  the  pilot  of  an  admiral  galley  : 

Yet  (wouldst  thou  think  it,  kinsman  ?)  it  hath  bees 
A greater  struggle  to  me,  than  when  nation* 
Beheld  their  fate  merged  in  the  approachiug  figbt. 
Where  I was  loader  of  a phalanx,  where 
Thousands  were  sure  to  perish  — Yes,  to  spill 
The  rank  polluted  current  from  the  veins 
Of  a few  h'oittcil  despots  needed  more 
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To  steel  roe  to  a purpose  such  as  made 
Tlroolcon  Immortal,  than  to  face 
The  toils  and  dangers  of  a life  of  war. 

Rtr.F.  It  gladdens  me  to  see  your  former  wisdom 
Subdue  the  furies  which  so  wrung  you  ere 
Too  were  decided. 

Dkyt.  It  was  ever  thus 

With  me ; the  hour  of  agitation  came 
In  the  first  glimmerings  of  a purpose,  when 
Passion  had  too  much  room  to  sway ; but  in 
The  hour  of  action  I have  stood  as  calm 
As  were  the  dead  who  lay  around  me : this 
They  knew  who  made  me  what  I am,  and  trusted 
To  the  subduing  power  which  I preserved 
Over  my  mood,  when  its  first  burst  was  spent. 

Bat  they  were  not  aware  that  there  are  things 
Khkh  make  revenge  a virtue  by  reflection. 

And  not  an  impulse  of  mere  anger ; though 
The  laws  sleep,  justice  wakes,  and  injured  souls 
Oft  do  a public  right  with  private  wrong, 

And  justify  their  deeds  unto  themselves.  — 

Methinks  the  day  breaks — is  It  not  so?  look. 

Thine  eyes  are  clear  with  youth ; — the  air  puts  on 
A morning  freshness,  and,  at  least  to  me, 

The  sea  looks  greyer  through  the  lattice, 
jl  B<r.  F.  True, 

The  morn  is  dappling  in  the  sky.  > 

Aye.  Away  then  ! 

'er  that  they  strike  without  delay,  and  with 
The  Hut  toll  from  St.  Mark’s,  march  on  the  palace 
rtith  all  our  house's  strength  : here  I will  meet 
you; 

The  Sixteen  and  their  companies  will  move 
In  separate  columns  at  the  self- same  moment : 

& sure  you  post  yourself  at  the  great  gate : 

I would  not  trust  44  the  Ten”  except  to  us  — 

The  rest,  the  rabble  of  patricians,  may 

Gtat  the  more  careless  swords  of  those  leagued  with  us. 

Remember  that  the  cry  is  still  “ Saint  Mark  ! 

The  Genoese  are  come — ho ! to  the  rescue  ! 

Sdm  Mark  and  Liberty  1 ” — Now — now  to  action  ! 

Ber.F.  Farewell  then,  noble  uncle  ! we  will  meet 
k freedom  and  true  sovereignty,  or  never  I 
Apye.  Come  hither,  my  Bertucclo — one  embrace ; 
Spwd,  for  the  day  grows  broader ; send  me  soon 
i h messenger  to  tell  me  how  all  goes 

you  rgjoin  our  troops,  and  then  sound  — sound 
Tbe  itorm-bell  from  Saint  Mark’s  I 

[Exit  Bbktuccio  Falikro. 

Aye  (aolu *).  He  is  gone,* 

i And  on  «ch  footstep  moves  a life.  ’T  is  done. 

.Vcw  the  destroying  angel  hovers  o’er 
J *o!cr,  and  pauses  ere  he  pours  the  vial, 
as  the  eagle  overlooks  his  prey, 

' for  a moment,  poised  in  middle  air, 

I j Spends  the  motion  of  his  mighty  wings, 

; Thm  swoops  with  his  unerring  beak.  Thou  day  1 
Tiat  slowly  walk’st  the  waters ! march  — march  on  — 

I I *ould  not  smite  1*  the  dark,  but  rather  see 

I I That  no  stroke  errs.  And  you,  ye  blue  sea  waves  1 

[•*  The  night  is  clearing  from  the  sky.**—  MS.] 

I ’[At  last  the  moment  arrives  when  tiie  bell  it  to  be  sounded, 

IaJ  lie  whole  of  the  conspiring  bands  are  watching  in  Im- 
p*U«*e  for  the  signal,  'rhe  nephew  of  the  Doge,  snd  the 
^ of  hi*  house  (for  he  is  childless],  leaves  Falicro  in  his 
Ware,  sad  goes  to  strike  with  his  own  hand  the  fatal 
| nanfr-xu.  1 he  Doge  is  left  alone ; and  English  poetry,  we 
toink,  contains  few  passages  superior  to  that  which  follows. 

I --LncaaaaT.J 


I have  seen  you  dyed  ere  now,  and  deeply  too. 

With  Genoese,  Saracen,  and  Hunnish  gore. 

While  that  of  Venice  flow’d  too,  but  victorious ; 

Now  thou  must  wear  an  unmix’d  crimson ; no 
Barbaric  blood  can  reconcile  us  now 
Unto  that  horrible  Incarnadine, 

But  friend  or  foe  will  roll  in  civic  slaughter. 

And  have  I lived  to  fourscore  years  for  this  ? 

I,  who  was  named  Preserver  of  the  City  ? 

I,  at  whose  name  the  million’s  caps  were  flung 
Into  the  air,  and  cries  from  tens  of  thousands 
Rose  up,  imploring  Heaven  to  send  me  blessings. 
And  fame,  and  length  of  days — to  see  this  day  ? 

But  this  day,  black  within  the  calendar. 

Shall  be  succeeded  by  a bright  millennium. 

Doge  Dandolo  survived  to  ninety  summers 
To  vanquish  empires,  and  refuse  their  crown ; 

I will  resign  a crown,  and  make  the  state 
Renew  its  freedom  — but  oh  ! by  what  means  ? 

The  noble  end  must  justify  them.  What 
Are  a few  drops  of  human  blood  ? *t  Is  false. 

The  blood  of  tyrants  is  not  human ; they, 

Like  to  incarnate  Molochs,  feed  on  ours. 

Until  ’tis  time  to  give  them  to  the  tombs 
Wrhich  they  have  made  so  populous. — Oh  world  1 
Oh  men  1 what  are  ye,  and  our  best  designs. 

That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime  ? 

And  slay  as  If  Death  had  but  this  one  gate, 

When  a few  years  would  make  the  sword  superfluous  ? 
And  I,  upon  the  verge  of  th’  unknown  realm. 

Yet  send  so  many  heralds  on  before  me  ? — 

I must  not  ponder  this.  [ A pause. 

Hark  ! was  there  not 
A murmur  as  of  distant  voices,  and 
The  tramp  of  feet  In  martial  unison  ? 

What  phantoms  even  of  sound  our  wishes  raise  I 
It  cannot  be — the  signal  hath  not  rung — 

Why  pauses  it  ? My  nephew’s  messenger 
Should  be  upon  his  way  to  me,  and  he 
Himself  perhaps  even  now  draws  grating  back 
Upon  its  ponderous  hinge  the  steep  tower  portal. 
Where  swings  the  sullen  huge  oracular  bell,* 

Which  never  knells  but  for  a princely  death, 

Or  for  a state  in  peril,  pealing  forth 
Tremendous  bodements ; let  It  do  its  office, 

And  be  this  peal  its  awfullest  and  last 
Sound  till  the  strong  tower  rock  I — What  I silent 
still  ? 

I would  go  forth,  but  that  my  post  is  here, 

To  be  the  centre  of  re-union  to 
The  oft  discordant  elements  which  form 
Leagues  of  this  nature,  and  to  keep  compact 
The  wavering  of  the  weak,  in  case  of  conflict ; 

For  if  they  should  do  battle,  ‘twill  be  here, 

Within  the  palace,  that  the  strife  will  thicken : 

Then  here  must  be  my  station,  as  becomes 

The  master-mover. Hark  ! he  comes  — he  comes, 

My  nephew,  brave  Bertuccio’s  messenger.  — 

What  tidings  ? Is  he  marching  ? hath  he  sped  ? 

They  here  1 — all’s  lost — yet  will  I make  an  effort.  « 


» v Where  .win,,  the  .alien  [ J,™  ' MS  ] 

4 fA  relenting  conspirator,  whom  the  contemplative  Lionl 
had  formerly  befricuded,  call*  to  warn  him  of  hi*  danger  ; and 
it  gradually  led  to  betray  his  associate*.  The  plot  Is  crushed 
in  the  moment  of  it*  developement,  and  the  Doge  arrested  in 
hit  palace.  The  scene  Immediately  preceding  this  catastrophe 
is  noble  and  thrilling.  — JKrraav.j 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Enter  a Signor  or  the  Night1,  t cith  Guards , 

frc. 

Sig.  Doge,  I arrest  thee  of  high  treason  ! 

Doge.  Me ! 

Thy  prince,  of  treason  ? — Who  are  they  that  dare 
Clonk  their  own  treason  under  such  an  order  ? 

Sig.  {showing  his  order).  Behold  ray  order  from 
the  assembled  Ten. 

Doge.  And  where  are  they,  and  why  assembled  ? no 
Such  council  can  be  lawful,  till  the  prince 
Preside  there,  and  that  duty 's  mine  : on  thine 
I charge  thee,  give  me  way,  or  marshal  me 
To  the  council  chamber. 

Sig.  Duke  ! it  may  not  be : 

Nor  are  they  In  the  wonted  Hall  of  Council, 

But  sitting  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Saviour's. 

Doge.  You  dare  to  disobey  me,  then  ? 

Sig.  I serve 

The  state,  and  needs  must  serve  it  faithfully  ; 

My  warrant  is  the  will  of  those  who  rule  It. 

Doge.  And  till  that  warrant  has  my  signature 
It  is  illegal,  and,  as  now  applied. 

Rebellious.  Hast  thou  weigh’d  well  thy  life's  worth. 
That  thus  you  dare  assume  a lawless  function  ? « 

Sig.  'Tis  not  my  office  to  reply,  but  act — 

I am  placed  here  as  guard  upon  thy  person. 

And  not  as  judge  to  hear  or  to  decide. 

Doge  (aside).  I must  gain  time.  So  that  the 
storm-bell  sound  [speed  1 — 

All  may  be  well  yet.  — Kinsman,  speed  — speed  — 
Our  fate  is  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 
Woe  to  the  vanquish’d  1 be  they  prince  and  people, 

Or  slaves  and  senate  — 

[ The  great  bell  of  Saint  Mark's  tolls. 
Lo  ! it  sounds  — it  tolls  ! 

(Aloud.)  Hark,  Signor  of  the  Night  l and  you,  ye 
hirelings, 

■Who  wield  your  mercenary  staves  in  fear, 

It  Is  your  knell  — Swell  on,  thou  lusty  peal ! 

Now,  knaves,  what  ransom  for  your  lives  ? 

Sig.  Confusion  1 

Stand  to  your  arms,  and  guard  the  door — all’s  lost 
Unless  that  fearful  bell  be  silenced  soon. 

The  officer  hath  miss’d  his  path  or  purpose, 

Or  met  some  unforeseen  and  hideous  obstacle.  3 
Anselmo,  with  thy  company  proceed 
Straight  to  the  Tower ; the  rest  remain  with  me. 

[Exit  part  of  the  Guard. 
Doge.  Wretch  ! if  thou  wouldst  have  thy  vile  life, 
implore  it ; 

It  Is  not  now  a lease  of  sixty  seconds. 

Ay,  send  thy  miserable  ruffians  forth ; 

They  never  shall  return. 

Sig.  So  let  It  be  ! 

They  die  then  in  their  duty,  as  will  L 

Doge.  Fool  J the  high  eagle  flies  at  nobler  game 
Than  thou  and  thy  base  myrmidons,  — live  on, 

So  thou  provok’st  not  peril  by  resistance. 

And  learn  (if  souls  so  much  obscured  can  bear 
To  gaze  upon  the  sunbeams)  to  be  free. 

Sig.  And  learn  thou  to  be  captive.  It  hath  ceased, 

[ The  hell  ceases  to  toll. 
The  traitorous  signal,  which  was  to  have  set 

1 f!*.?  *1Snorl  di  Notte”  held  an  important  charge  in  the  old 
republic.  J 

• [•*  That  thus  you  dare  a«umc  a f i“ 

l brigand  s power  ?"— MS.] 


The  bloodhound  mob  on  their  patrician  prey — 

The  knell  hath  rung,  but  it  is  not  the  senate’s!  |i 
Doge  ( after  a pause).  All ’s  silent,  and  all  ’$  lost  I 
Sig.  Now,  Doge,  denounce  me  j 

As  rebel  slave  of  a revolted  council ! 

Have  I not  done  my  duty  ? 

Doge.  Peace,  thou  thing ! ( 

Thou  hast  done  a worthy  deed,  and  earn’d  the  price  1 
Of  blood,  and  they  who  use  thee  will  reward  thee. 

But  thou  wert  sent  to  watch,  and  not  to  prate. 

As  thou  saidst  even  now — then  do  thine  office. 

But  let  it  be  in  silence,  as  behoves  thee, 

Since,  though  thy  prisoner,  I am  thy  prince. 

Sig.  I did  not  mean  to  fail  In  the  respect 
Due  to  your  rank  : in  this  I shall  obey  you. 

Doge  (aside).  There  now  is  nothing  left  me  save 
to  die ; 

And  yet  how  near  success  ! I would  have  fallen, 

And  proudly,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  but 
To  miss  it  thus  ! 

Enter  other  Signors  or  the  Night,  with  Be&tcccio  1 
Fa i iero  prisoner. 

2d  Sig.  Wc  took  him  in  the  act  ' 

Of  issuing  from  the  tower,  where,  at  his  order. 

As  delegated  from  the  Doge,  the  signal 
Had  thus  begun  to  sound. 

lsf  Sig.  Ate  all  the  passes 

Which  lead  up  to  the  palace  well  secured  ? [chicG  1 
2d  Sig.  They  arc — besides,  it  matters  not;  the  1! 
Are  all  in  chains,  and  some  even  now  on  trial — I 

Their  followers  are  dispersed,  and  many  taken. 

Her.  F.  Uncle  ! 

Doge.  It  is  in  vain  to  war  with  Fortane ; | 

The  glory  hath  departed  from  our  house. 

Ber.  F.  Who  would  have  deem’d  it? — Ah!  one 
moment  sooner  1 [of  ages;  , 

Doge . That  moment  would  have  changed  the  Uc* 
This  gives  us  to  eternity  — We  '11  meet  it 
As  men  whose  triumph  is  not  in  success. 

But  who  can  make  their  own  minds  all  in  all. 

Equal  to  every  fortune.  Droop  not,  ’tls 
But  a brief  passage — I would  go  alone. 

Yet  if  they  send  us,  as  *t  is  like,  together. 

Let  us  go  worthy  of  our  sires  and  selves. 

Ber.  F.  I shall  not  shame  you,  uncle. 

1 st  Sig.  Lords,  our  orders  ■ 

Are  to  keep  guard  on  both  in  separate  chamber*, 
Until  the  council  call  ye  to  your  trial. 

Doge.  Our  trial  J will  they  keep  their  mockery  up 
Even  to  the  last  ? but  let  them  deal  upon  us. 

As  we  had  dealt  on  them,  but  with  less  pomp. 

’ T is  but  a game  of  mutual  homicides. 

Who  have  cast  lots  for  the  first  death,  and  they 
Have  won  with  false  dice.  — Who  hath  been  our 
Judas  ? 

1*/  Sig.  1 am  not  warranted  to  answer  that 
Ber.  F.  1 11  answer  for  thee  — *t  is  a certain  Bertram. 
Even  now  deposing  to  the  secret  giunta.  [torfs 
r Doge.  Bertram  the  Bergamask  ! With  what 
We  operate  to  slay  or  save  1 This  creature. 

Black  with  a double  treason,  now  will  earn 
Rewards  and  honours,  and  be  stamp’d  In  story 
With  the  geese  in  the  Capitol,  which  gabbled 


3 ["  Or  met  tome  unforeseen  and  £ 
— MS.]  * 
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Till  Rome  awoke,  and  had  an  annual  triumph, 

While  Manlius,  who  hurl’d  down  the  Gauls,  was  cast 1 
From  the  Tarpeian. 

lit  Sig.  He  aspired  to  treason, 

I And  sought  to  rule  the  state. 

Dog e.  He  saved  the  state, 

And  sought  but  to  reform  what  he  revived  — 

But  this  is  idle Come,  sin,  do  your  work,  [you 

)rt  Sig.  Noble  Bcrtuccio,  we  must  now  remove 
Into  an  inner  chamber. 

Ber.  F.  Farewell,  uncle  ! 

If  we  shall  meet  again  in  life  I know  not. 

But  they  perhaps  will  let  our  ashes  mingle. 

Doge.  Yes,  and  our  spirits,  which  shall  yet  go  forth, 
i And  do  what  our  frail  clay,  thus  clogg’d,  hath  fail’d  in ! 
|j  They  cannot  quench  the  memory  of  those 
Who  would  have  burl'd  them  from  their  guilty  thrones, 
And  such  examples  will  find  heirs,  though  distant 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  assembled  with  the 
additional  Senators , who,  on  the  Trials  of  the  Con- 
spirators for  the  Treason  of  Marino  Faliero, 
composed  what  was  called  the  Giuntcu — Guards, 
Officers,  £c.  — Israel  Bertuccio  and  Piiiur 
Calcxdako  as  Prisoners. — Bertram,  Lioxi,  and 
Witnesses,  %c.  * 

The  Chief  of  the  Ten,  Benixtekde.  * 

Be n.  There  now  rests,  after  such  conviction  of 
Their  manifold  and  manifest  offences. 

Bat  to  pronounce  on  these  obdurate  men 
| The  sentence  of  the  law  : — a grievous  task 
To  those  who  hear,  and  those  who  speak.  Alas  ! 
That  It  should  fall  to  me  ! and  that  my  days 
Of  office  should  be  stigmatised  through  all 
The  years  of  coming  time,  as  bearing  record 
1 To  this  most  foul  and  complicated  treason 
| Against  a just  and  free  state,  known  to  all 
The  earth  as  being  the  Christian  bulwark  ’gainst 
The  Saracen  and  the  schismatic  Greek, 

The  savage  Hun,  and  not  less  barbarous  Frank ; 

A city  which  has  open’d  India’s  wealth 
! To  Europe;  the  last  Roman  refuge  from 

Ij  O’erwhelming  Attila ; the  ocean’s  queen  ; 

Proud  Genoa’s  prouder  rival  I ‘T  is  to  sap 
; The  throne  of  such  a city,  these  lost  men 
! Have  risk’d  and  forfeited  their  worthless  lives — 

So  let  them  die  the  death. 
ij  /.  Ber.  We  are  prepared  ; 

| Tour  racks  have  done  that  for  us.  Let  us  die. 

Bm.  If  ye  have  that  to  say  which  would  obtain 
( Abatement  of  your  punishment,  the  Giunta 
Will  bear  you ; if  you  have  aught  to  confess, 

Strsr  is  your  time,  perhaps  It  may  avail  ye. 
jfer.  F.  We  stand  to  hear,  and  not  to  speak. 
ffrn.  Your  crimes 

Are  fully  proved  by  your  accomplices, 

.And  all  which  circumstance  can  add  to  aid  them ; 

l While  Aianlhu,  who  hurl’d  the  Grab,”  Ac.— 

M.SO 

* rTbe  fifth  Act,  which  begins  with  the  arraignment  of  the 
origrn^1  conspirators,  is  much  in  the  style  of  that  of  Pierre 
asKf  hi*  associates  In  the  old  play.  After  them,  the  Doge  is 
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Yet  we  would  hear  from  your  own  lips  complete 
Avowal  of  your  treason  : on  the  verge 
Of  that  dread  gulf  which  none  repass,  the  truth 
Alone  can  profit  you  on  earth  or  heaven — 

Say,  then,  what  was  your  motive  ? 

1.  Ber.  J ustice  ! 

Ben.  What 

Your  object  ? 

I.  Ber.  Freedom  ! 

Ben.  You  are  brief,  sir. 

/.  Ber.  So  my  life  grows  : I 
Was  bred  a soldier,  not  a senator. 

Ben.  Perhaps  you  think  by  this  blunt  brevity 
To  brave  your  judges  to  postpone  the  sentence  ? 

I.  Ber.  Do  you  be  brief  as  I am,  and  believe  me, 

I shall  prefer  that  mercy  to  your  pardon. 

Ben.  Is  this  your  sole  reply  to  the  tribunal  ? 

I.  Ber.  Go,  ask  your  racks  what  they  have  wrung 
from  us. 

Or  place  us  there  again ; we  have  still  some  blood  left. 
And  some  slight  sense  of  pain  in  these  wrench’d 
limbs ; 

But  this  ye  dare  not  do;  for  if  we  die  there  — 

And  you  have  left  us  little  life  to  spend 
Upon  your  engines,  gorged  with  pangs  already  — 

Yc  lose  the  public  spectacle,  with  which 
You  would  appal  your  slaves  to  further  slavery  ! 
Groans  are  not  words,  nor  agony  assent. 

Nor  affirmation  truth,  if  nature's  sense 
Should  overcome  the  soul  into  a lie, 

For  a short  respite — must  we  bear  or  die  ? 

Ben.  Say,  who  were  your  accomplices  ? 

I.  Ber.  The  Senate. 

Ben.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

I.  Ber.  Ask  of  the  suffering  people, 

Whom  your  patrician  crimes  have  driven  to  crime. 
Ben.  You  know  the  Doge  ? 

I.  Ber.  I served  with  him  at  Zara 

In  the  field,  when  you  were  pleading  here  your  way 
To  present  office ; we  exposed  our  lives, 

While  you  but  hazarded  the  lives  of  others, 

Alike  by  acccusation  or  defence  ; 

And,  for  the  rest,  all  Venice  knows  her  Doge, 
Through  his  great  actions,  and  the  Senate’s  insults. 
Ben.  You  have  held  conference  with  him  ? 

I.  Ber.  I am  weary  — 

Even  wearier  of  your  questions  than  your  tortures ; 

I pray  you  pass  to  judgment. 

Ben.  It  is  coming.  — 

And  you,  too,  Philip  Calcndaro,  what 

Have  you  to  say  why  you  should  not  be  doom'd  ? 

Cal.  I never  was  a man  of  many  words, 

And  now  have  few  left  worth  the  utterance. 

Ben.  A further  application  of  yon  engine 
May  change  your  tone. 

CaL  Most  true,  it  will  do  so  ; 

A former  application  did  so ; but 

It  will  not  change  my  words,  or,  If  it  did  — 

Ben.  What  then  ? 

Cal.  Will  my  avowal  on  yon  rack 

Stand  good  In  law  ? 

Ben.  Assuredly. 

brought  in : hi*  part  Is  very  forcibly  written  throughout.  — 
J Err *ey. } 

• [“  In  the  note*  to  Marino  Faliero,  it  maybe  as  well  to  say 
that  Bcnintendc  was  not  really  at  the  Ten,  but  merely  Grand 
Chancellor  — a separate  office,  though  an  important  one.  It 
was  an  arbitrary  alteration  of  mine.* — Byron  Letters.'] 
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CaL  Whoe'er 

The  culprit  be  whom  I accuse  of  treason  ? 

Ben.  Without  doubt,  he  will  be  brought  up  to  trial. 

CaL  And  on  this  testimony  would  he  perish  ? 

Ben.  So  your  confession  be  detail’d  and  full, 

He  will  stand  here  in  peril  of  his  life. 

Cal.  Then  look  well  to  thy  proud  self,  President  l 
For  by  the  eternity  which  yawns  before  me, 

I swear  that  thou,  and  only  thou,  shalt  be 
The  traitor  I denounce  upon  that  rack. 

If  I be  stretch’d  there  for  the  second  time. 

One  of  the  Giunta.  Lord  President,  ’t  were  best 
proceed  to  judgment ; 

There  is  no  more  to  be  drawn  from  these  men. 

Ben.  Unhappy  men  l prepare  for  Instant  death. 

The  nature  of  your  crime,  our  law,  and  peril 
The  state  now  stands  In,  leave  not  an  hour’s  respite. 
Guards  1 lead  them  forth,  and  upon  the  balcony 
Of  the  red  columns,  where,  on  festal  Thursday, 1 
The  Doge  stands  to  behold  the  chase  of  bulls. 

Let  them  be  justified  : and  leave  exposed 
Their  wavering  relics,  In  the  place  of  judgment. 

To  the  full  view  of  the  assembled  people  ! 

And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  their  souls  1 

The  Giunta.  Amen  ! 

I.  Ber.  Signors,  farewell  ! we  shall  not  all  again 
Meet  in  one  place. 

Ben.  And  lest  they  should  essay 

To  stir  up  the  distracted  multitude  — 

Guards  ! let  their  mouths  be  gagg’d  *,  even  in  the  act 
Of  execution.  Lead  them  hence  1 

Cul  What ! must  we 

Not  even  say  farewell  to  some  foud  friend. 

Nor  leave  a last  word  with  our  confessor  ? 

Ben.  A priest  Is  waiting  In  the  antechamber ; 

But,  for  your  friends,  such  interviews  would  be 
Painful  to  them,  and  useless  all  to  you. 

CaJ.  I knew  that  wc  were  gagg’d  in  life ; at  least 
AU  those  who  had  not  heart  to  risk  their  lives 
Upon  their  open  thoughts  ; but  still  I deem’d 
That  in  the  last  few  moments,  the  same  idle 
Freedom  of  speech  accorded  to  the  dying. 

Would  not  now  be  denied  to  us ; but  since 

I.  Ber.  Even  let  them  have  their  way,  brave 
Calendaro  ! 

What  matter  a few  syllables  ? let ’s  die 
Without  the  slightest  show  of  favour  from,  them  ; 

So  shall  our  blood  more  readily  arise 
To  Heaven  against  them,  and  more  testify 
To  their  atrocities,  than  could  a volume 
Spoken  or  written  of  our  dying  words  ! 

They  tremble  at  our  voices — nay,  they  dread 
Our  very  silence  — let  them  live  In  fear  ! 

Leave  them  unto  their  thoughts,  and  let  us  now 
Address  our  own  above  1 — Lead  on ; we  are  ready. 

» “ Giovcill  grasso”  — “ fat  or  greasy  Thursday,”  — which 
l cannot  literally  translate  In  the  text,  was  the  day. 

i Historical  fact  See  Sanuto,  Appendix  : Marino  Falicro, 
Note  A. 

s r-  I know  what  Foscolo  means,  about  Calendaro'*  spitting 
at  Bertram  ; that ’*  national  — the  ohjectlon,  1 mean.  The 
Italians  and  French,  with  those  * flags  of  abomination  ’ their 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  spit  there,  and  here,  and  every  where 
else  — in  your  face  almost,  and  therefore  object  to  it  on  the 
,tage  as  too  familiar.  But  wc  who  spit  nowhere  — but  in  a 
man's  face  when  we  grow  savage  — are  not  likely  to  feel  this. 
Remember  Massinger,  and  Kean's  Sir  Giles  Overreach  — 

« Lord  ! /Asm  I spit  at  thee  and  at  thy  counsel  I ' 
Besides,  Calendaro  does  not  spit  in  Bertram's  face  ; he  spits  at 
him,  as  1 have  seen  the  Mussulmans  do  upon  the  ground  when 


CaL  Israel,  hudst  thou  but  hearken’d  unto  me 
It  had  not  now  been  thus ; and  yon  pale  villain, 

The  coward  Bertram,  would  - 

I.  Ber.  Peace,  Calendars  I 

What  brooks  it  now  to  ponder  upon  this. 

Bert.  Alas ! I fain  you  died  in  peace  with  me : 

I did  not  seek  this  task  ; ’twas  forced  upon  me:  j! 

Say,  you  forgive  me,  though  I never  can 
Retrieve  my  own  forgiveness — frown  not  thus ! 

I.  Ber.  I die  and  pardon  thee  ! 

CaL  ( spitting  at  him).  3 I die  and  scorn  thee ! 

\_Exeunt  Israel  Bertuccio  and  Fhu» 
Calendaro,  Guards , fte. 

Ben.  Now  that  these  criminals  have  been  disposed  c £ 

*T  is  time  that  we  proceed  to  pass  our  sentence 
Upon  the  greatest  traitor  upon  record 
In  any  annals,  the  Doge  Falicro  1 
The  proofs  and  process  are  complete  ; the  time 
And  crime  require  a quick  procedure : shall 
lie  now  be  call’d  in  to  receive  the  award  ? 

TAe  Giunta.  Ay,  ay. 

Ben.  Avogadori,  order  that  the  Doge 
Be  brought  before  the  council. 

One  of  the  Giunta.  And  the  rest. 

When  shall  they  be  brought  up  ? 

Ben.  When  all  the  chiefs 

Have  been  disposed  of.  Some  have  fled  to  Chium ; 
But  there  are  thousands  in  pursuit  of  them, 

And  such  precaution  ta'en  on  terra  firms, 

As  well  as  in  the  Islands,  that  we  hope 
None  will  escape  to  utter  in  strange  lands 
HU  libellous  tale  of  treasons  ’gainst  the  senate. 

Enter  the  Doge  os  Prisoner , with  Guards, 

Ben.  Doge  — for  such  still  you  are,  and  by  the 
Must  be  consider’d,  till  the  hour  shall  come 
When  you  must  doff  the  ducal  bonnet  from 
That  head,  which  could  not  wear  a crown  more  nobk 
Than  empires  can  confer,  in  quiet  honour, 

But  It  must  plot  to  overthrow  your  peers, 

Who  made  you  what  you  are,  and  quench  in  bbod 
A city’s  glory  — we  have  laid  already 
Before  you  in  your  chamber  at  full  length, 

By  the  Avogadori,  all  the  proofs 
Which  have  appear’d  against  you ; and  more  ample 
Ne’er  rear'd  their  sanguinary  shadows  to 
Confront  a traitor.  WTiat  have  you  to  say 
In  your  defence  ? 

Doge.  What  shall  I say  to  ye. 

Since  my  defence  must  be  your  condemnation  ? 

You  are  at  once  offenders  and  accusers. 

Judges  and  executioners ! — Proceed 
Upon  your  power. 

Ben.  Your  chief  accomplices 

Having  confess’d,  there  is  no  hope  for  you. 

they  arc  in  a rage.  Again,  he  does  not  in  fact  despise  Bcrtr^si. 
though  he  affects  it,  — as  we  all  do,  when  angnr  wiu>  o»*  * 
think  our  inferior.  He  is  angry  at  not  being  allowed  to  o*j“ 
his  own  way  (although  not  afraid  of  death!  ; and  rtceue  • 
that  he  suspected  and  hated  Bertram  from  the  first  brv- 
Bertuccio,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a cooler  and  morr  caoca- 
t rated  fellow  : he  acu  upon  principle  and  impulse ; 
upon  impulse  and  example,  bo  there 's  argument  for  Jw*\’ 
* The  I>oge  repeats ; — true,  but  it  Is  from 
passion,  and  because  he  sees  difftrent  person*,  and  b 
obliged  to  recur  to  the  cause  uppermost  in  his  roiod. 
speeches  are  long  ; ' — true,  but  1 wrote  for  the  closet,  *** 
tne  French  and  Italian  model  rather  than  your*, 
think  not  very  highly  of,  for  all  your  old  dramatists,  w»°. " 
, long  enough  too,  God  knows : took  into  any  of  then  - 
Byron  Letters. ] 
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SCENE  I. 


Doge.  And  who  be  they  ? 

Ben.  In  number  many ; but 

The  first  now  stands  before  you  and  the  court, 
Bertram,  of  Bergamo,  — would  you  question  him  ? 
Ihgt  (looking  at  him  contemptuously).  No. 

Ben.  And  two  others,  Israel  Bertucclo, 

And  Philip  Calendar©,  have  admitted 
Their  fellowship  in  treason  with  the  Doge  I 
Doge.  And  where  are  they  ? 

Ben.  Gone  to  their  place,  and  now 

Answering  to  Heaven  for  what  they  did  on  earth. 

Dope.  Ah  ! the  plebeian  Brutus,  is  be  gone  ? 

And  the  quick  Cassius  of  the  arsenal  ? — 

How  did  they  meet  their  doom  ? 

Ben.  Think  of  your  own : 

It  is  approaching.  You  decline  to  plead,  then  ? 

Doge.  I cannot  plead  to  my  inferiors,  nor 
Can  recognise  your  legal  power  to  try  me. 

I'  Show  me  the  law  I 

Ben.  On  great  emergencies 

The  law  must  be  remodell’d  or  amended  : 

Our  fathers  had  not  fix’d  the  punishment 
Of  Rich  a crime,  as  on  the  old  Roman  tables 
The  sentence  against  parricide  was  left 
In  pore  forgetfulness ; they  could  not  render 
That  penal,  which  had  neither  name  nor  thought 
In  their  great  bosoms ; who  would  have  foreseen 
That  nature  could  be  filed  to  such  a crime 
A*  sons  ‘gainst  sires,  and  princes  'gainst  their  realms  ? 
Tour  sin  hath  made  us  make  a law  which  will 
Become  a precedent  ’gainst  such  haught  traitors. 

As  would  with  treason  mount  to  tyranny ; 
tl  Sot  even  contented  with  a sceptre,  till 
They  can  convert  it  to  a two-edged  sword  ! 
ffas  not  the  place  of  Doge  sufficient  for  ye? 

'Hut’s  nobler  than  the  signory  of  Venice  ? 

Doge.  The  signory  of  Venice  I You  betray’d  me — 
Pn—you,  who  §lt  there,  traitors  as  ye  are  ! 

Fran  my  equality  with  you  in  birth, 

•And  my  superiority  in  action. 

You  drew  me  from  my  honourable  toils 
In  distant  lands  — on  flood  — in  field— -in  cities  — 
singled  me  out  like  a victim  to 
>t*nd  crown'd,  but  bound  and  helpless,  at  the  altar 
^here  you  alone  could  minister.  I knew  not — 

1 «oght  not — wish’d  not  — dream’d  not  the  election 
',raich  reach’d  me  first  at  Rome,  and  I obey’d  ; 

But  found  on  my  arrival,  that,  besides 

The  jealous  vigilance  which  always  led  you 

To  mock  and  mar  your  sovereign’s  best  intents, 

Tc*  bad,  even  in  the  interregnum  of  * 

My  journey  to  the  capital,  curtail'd 

And  mutilated  the  few  privileges 

Yet  left  the  duke : all  this  I bore,  and  would 

Hire  borne,  until  my  very  hearth  was  stain’d 

By  the  pollution  of  your  ribaldry* 

And  he,  the  ribald,  whom  I see  amongst  you— 

fit  judge  in  such  tribunal ! 

Ben.  (interrupting  him).  Michel  Steno 
I*  here  in  virtue  of  hia  office,  as 
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One  of  the  Forty ; “ the  Ten"  haring  craved 
A Giunta  of  patricians  from  the  senate 
To  aid  our  judgment  in  a trial  arduous 
And  novel  as  the  present : he  was  set 
Free  from  the  penalty  pronounced  upon  him. 

Because  the  Doge,  who  should  protect  the  law, 
Seeking  to  abrogate  all  law,  can  claim 
No  punishment  of  others  by  <rhe  statutes 
Which  he  himself  denies  and  violates  ! 

Doge.  His  wnishmext  ! I rather  see  him  there, 
Where  he  now  sits,  to  glut  him  with  my  death, 

I Than  in  the  mockery  of  castigation, 

| Which  your  foul,  outward,  juggling  show  of  justice 
Decreed  as  sentence  1 Base  as  was  his  crime, 

’Twas  purity  compared  with  your  protection. 

Ben.  And  can  it  be,  that  the  great  Doge  of  Venice, 
With  three  parts  of  a century  of  years 
And  honours  on  his  head,  could  thus  allow 
His  fury,  like  an  angry  boy’s,  to  master 
All  feeling,  wisdom,  faith,  and  fear,  on  such 
A provocation  as  a young  man’s  petulance  ? 

Doge.  A spark  creates  the  flame  — ’t  is  the  last  drop 
Which  makes  the  cup  run  o’er,  and  mine  was  full 
Already : you  oppress'd  the  prince  and  people ; 

I would  have  freed  both,  and  have  fail’d  In  both  : 
The  price  of  such  success  would  haw  been  glory, 
Vengeance,  and  victory,  and  such  a name 
As  would  have  made  Venetian  history 
Rival  to  that  of  Greece  and  Syracuse 
When  they  were  freed,  and  flourish'd  ages  after, 

And  mine  to  Gclon  and  to  Thr&sybulus : — 

Failing,  I know  the  penalty  of  failure 
Is  present  infamy  and  death  — the  ftiture 
Will  judge,  when  Venice  is  no  more,  or  free ; 

Till  then,  the  truth  is  in  abeyance.  Pause  not ; 

I would  have  shown  no  mercy,  and  I seek  none } 

My  life  was  staked  upon  a mighty  hazard, 

And  being  lost,  take  what  I would  have  taken  ! 

I would  have  stood  alone  amidst  your  tombs : 

Now  you  may  flock  round  mine,  and  trample  on  it, 
As  you  have  done  upon  ray  heart  while  living. 

Ben.  You  do  confess  then,  and  admit  the  justice 
1 Of  our  tribunal  ? 

Doge.  I confess  to  have  fail'd ; 

Fortune  is  female : from  my  youth  her  favours 
Were  not  withheld,  the  fault  was  mine  to  hope 
Her  former  smiles  again  at  this  late  hour. 

Ben . You  do  not  then  In  aught  arraign  our  equity  ? 

Doge.  Noble  Venetians  1 stir  me  not  with  questions. 
I am  resign’d  to  the  worst ; but  In  me  still 
Have  something  of  the  blood  of  brighter  days. 

And  am  not  over-patient  Pray  you,  spare  me 
Further  interrogation,  which  boots  nothing, 

Except  to  turn  a trial  to  debate. 

I shall  but  answer  that  which  will  offend  you, 

I And  please  your  enemies  — a host  already  ; 

1 'T  is  true,  these  sullen  walls  should  yield  no  echo ; 
But  walls  have  ears  — nay,  more,  they  have  tongues ; 
and  if 

i There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  o’erlcap  them, « 


1 [One  toorce  of  feebleness  in  this  passage,  and  it  is  one  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  all  Lord  Byron's  plays.  Is  his  practice 
ending  his  lines  with  insignificant  monosyllables.  “ Of," 
‘‘to.*’  "and."  - txU,"  " but,"  "from,"  all  concur  in  the  course 
* a very  few  pages,  in  situations  where,  had  the  harmony  or 
ugottr  of  the  fine  been  consulted,  the  voice  would  hare  been 
siWed  to  pause,  and  the  energy  of  the  sentiment  would  have 
Iwa  carried  to  Its  highest  tone  of  elevation.  This  we  should 
tare  set  down  to  the  account  of  carelessness,  had  it  not  been 


so  frequent,  and  had  not  the  stiflhess  and  labour  of  the 
author's  general  style  almost  tempted  us  to  believe  it  system, 
ntlc.  A more  inharmonious  system  of  versification,  or  one  more 
necessarily  tending  to  weight  and  feebleness,  rould  hardly 
have  been  invented.  But  with  all  these  defects,  there  Is  much 
to  praise  In  the  Doge  of  Venice.  — Hbbkr  ] 
a [“  There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  ^ J^rtop  J 
— MS.j 

Q 
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ACT  T. 


You  who  condemn  me,  you  who  fear  and  slay  me. 

Yet  could  not  bear  In  silence  to  your  graves 
What  you  would  hear  from  me  of  good  or  evil ; 

The  secret  were  too  mighty  tor  your  souls : 

Then  let  it  sleep  In  mine,  unless  you  court 
A danger  which  would  double  that  you  escape. 

Such  my  defence  would  be,  had  I full  scope 
To  make  it  famous ; for  true  icords  are  things . 

And  dying  men's  are  things  which  long  outlive, 

1 1 And  oftentimes  avenge  them ; bury  mine. 

If  ye  would  fain  survive  me : take  this  counsel, 

1 1 And  though  too  oft  ye  made  me  live  in  wrath. 

Let  me  die  calmly ; you  may  grant  me  this ; 

1 deny  nothing — defend  nothing  — nothing 
I ask  of  you,  but  silence  for  myself 
And  sentence  from  the  court ! 

Ben.  This  full  admission 

Spares  us  the  harsh  necessity  of  ordering 
The  torture  to  elicit  the  whole  truth.  1 

Doge.  The  torture ! you  have  put  me  there  already, 
Daily  since  I was  Doge ; but  if  you  will 
Add  the  corporeal  rack,  you  may  : these  limbs 
Will  yield  with  age  to  crushing  iron  ; but 
There ’s  that  within  my  heart  shall  strain  vour  engines. 

Enter  an  OrricKO- 

Officer.  Noble  Venetians  1 Duchess  Faliero  * 
Requests  admission  to  the  Glunta's  presence. 

Ben.  Say,  conscript  fathers  shall  sue  be  admitted  ? 
One  of  the  Giunta.  She  may  have  revelations  of  , 
importance 

Dnto  the  state,  to  justify  compliance 
With  her  request. 

Ben.  Is  this  the  general  will  ? 

AU.  It  to. 

Doge.  Oh,  admirable  laws  of  Venice  : 

Which  would  admit  the  wife,  in  the  full  hope 
That  she  might  testify  against  the  husband. 

What  glory  to  the  chaste  Venetian  dames  ! 

But  such  blasphemers  ’gainst  all  honour,  as 
Sit  here,  do  well  to  act  in  their  vocation. 

Now,  villain  Steno  1 if  this  woman  fail, 

1 'll  pardon  thee  thy  lie,  and  thy  escape. 

And  my  own  violent  death,  and  thy  vile  life. 

The  Duchess  enters. 

Ben.  Lady  ! this  just  tribunal  has  resolved, 

Though  the  request  be  strange,  fo  grant  it,  and 
Whatever  be  Its  purport,  to  accord 
A patient  hearing  with  the  due  respect 
Which  fits  your  ancestry,  your  rank,  and  virtues  : 

But  you  turn  pale  — ho ! there,  look  to  the  lady  ! 
Place  a chair  instantly. 

Ang.  A moment’s  faintness  — 

’T  is  past ; I pray  you  pardon  me,  — I sit  not 


In  presence  of  my  prince  and  of  my  husband, 

Mliile  he  is  on  his  feet 

Ben.  Your  pleasure,  lady  ? 

Ang.  Strange  rumours,  but  most  true,  if  all  I hear 
And  see  be  sooth,  have  reach'd  me,  and  I come 
To  know  the  worst  even  at  the  worst ; forgive 
The  abruptness  of  my  entrance  and  my  bearing. 

Is  it 1 cannot  speak  — I cannot  shape 

The  question  — but  you  answer  it  ere  spoken. 

With  eyes  averted,  and  with  gloomy  brows  — 

Oh  God  ! this  is  the  silence  of  the  grave  ! 

Ben.  (after  a pause).  Spare  us,  and  spare  thyself 
the  repetition 

Of  our  most  awful,  but  inexorable 
Duty  to  Heaven  and  man  ! 

Ang.  Tet  speak  ; I cannot  — 

I cannot — no  — even  now  believe  these  things. 

Is  he  condemn'd  ? 

Ben.  Alas ! 

Ang.  And  was  he  guilty  ? 

Bm.  Lady  I the  natural  distraction  of 
Thy  thoughts  at  such  a moment  makes  the  quesrion 
Merit  forgiveness;  else  a doubt  like  this 
Against  a just  and  paramount  tribunal 
Were  deep  offence.  But  question  even  the  Dogr, 
And  if  he  can  deny  the  proofe,  believe  him 
Guiltless  as  thy  own  bosom. 

Ang.  Is  it  so  ? 

My  lord — my  sovereign — my  poor  father's  friend — 
The  mighty  in  the  field,  the  sage  in  council ; 

Unsay  the  words  of  this  man  J — Thou  art  sllrnt : 
Ben.  He  hath  already  own'd  to  his  own  guilt,* 
Nor,  as  thou  seest,  doth  he  deny  it  now. 

Ang.  Ay,  but  he  must  not  die  l Spare  his  tow  ye*7\ 
Which  grief  and  shame  will  soon  cut  down  to  days ! 
One  day  of  baffled  crime  must  not  efface 
Near  sixteen  lustres  crowded  with  brave  acts. 

Ben.  His  doom  must  be  fulfill’d  without  remissive 
Of  time  or  penalty  — ’t  to  a decree. 

Ang.  He  hath  been  guilty,  but  there  may  be  merry 
Ben.  Not  in  this  case  with  justice. 

Ang.  Ala*  ! signor. 

He  who  to  only  just  to  cruel ; who 
Upon  the  earth  would  live  were  all  judged  justly  » 
Ben.  His  punishment  to  safety  to  the  state. 

Ang.  He  was  a subject,  and  hath  served  the  state  ; 
He  was  your  general,  and  hath  saved  the  state  ; 

He  is  your  sovereign,  and  hath  ruled  the  state. 

One  of  the  Council.  He  to  a traitor,  and  betray'd 
the  state. 

Ang.  And,  but  for  him,  there  now  had  been  no 
To  save  or  to  destroy ; and  you,  who  sit 
There  to  pronounce  the  death  of  your  deliverer. 

Had  now  been  groaning  at  a Moslem  oar, 

Or  digging  in  the  Hunntoh  mines  in  fetters  ! 


i r«  tk.  f for  the  exposure  of  the  truth. 

' [ The  torture  [ u ,|hd[  uEVhole  truth  "-  MS.  J 

( Dove  Faliero 's  consort 

* U4  Noble  Venetians  !<  with  respect  the  Duchess 

C Duchoes  Faliero.”  — MS.] 

* The  Venetian  senate  took  the  same  title  as  the  Roman,  ot 
“ conscript  fathers.” 

* nrhe  drama,  which  has  the  merit,  uncommon  in  modern 
performances,  of  embodying  no  episodical  deformity  whatever, 
now  hurries  in  toll  career  to  its  dose.  Every  thing  is  de- 
■patched  with  the  stern  decision  of  a tyrannical  aristocracy. 
There  is  no  hope  ol  mercy  on  any  side.  — there  Is  no  petltiou 
— nay.  there  is  no  wish  far  mercy.  Even  the  plebeian  cnr.- 
sptmors  have  too  much  Venetian  blood  In  them  to  be  either 


scared  by  the  approach,  or  shaken  in  the  moment,  at  &aotfc  s 
and  as  for  the  Doge,  he  bears  himself  as  becomes  a wmrr»r  rf 
! sixty  years,  and  a deeply  insulted  prince.  At  the  ixsqcww*. 
however,  which  immediately  precedes  the  pronouncing  of  £ks 
sentence,  admission  it  asked  and  obtained  by  one  from  whcoa 
less  of  the  Spartan  firmness  might  have  been  expected.  Tbs* 
j is  Angiolina.  She  indeed  haxards  one  fervent  prayer  tn  Ete 
unbending  senate  ; but  she  sees  in  a moment  that  l«  is  tneaCo. 
and  she  recovers  herself  on  the  Instant ; ami  turning  tew 
lord,  who  stands  calm  and  collected  at  the  foot  of  the  omiaafl 
table,  speaks  words  worthy  of  him  and  of  her.  Nothin* 

Im>  more  unexpected,  or  more  bean  si  fa! . than  tfcr  * ‘ 

| of  the  young  patrician  who  rntemspcs  their 

, l.ocKHasrr.j 


I 
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One  of  the  Council.  No,  lady,  there  are  others  who 
would  die 

Rather  than  breathe  In  slavery  ! 

Ang.  If  there  are  so 

Vithto  tkne  walla,  thou  art  not  of  the  number : 

The  truly  brave  are  generous  to  the  fallen  ! — 
h there  no  hope  ? 

Bn.  Lady,  It  cannot  be. 

, A*j.  ( turning  to  the  Doge).  Then  die,  Faliero  ! 

lince  It  must  be  so  ; 

Bat  with  the  spirit  of  my  father’s  friend. 

Thou  hast  been  guilty  of  a great  offence, 

HdtanceU’d  by  the  harshness  of  these  men. 

I would  have  sued  to  them — have  pray’d  to  them — 
Hare  begg’d  as  famish’d  mendicants  for  bread  — 

Hne  wept  as  they  will  cry  unto  their  God 

For  mercy,  and  be  answer’d  as  they  answer, 

Hid  it  been  fitting  for  thy  name  or  mine, 

And  if  the  cruelty  in  their  cold  eyes 

Had  not  announced  the  heartless  wrath  within. 

Then,  as  a prince,  address  thee  to  thy  doom  ! 

Btpt.  I have  lived  too  long  not  to  know  how  to  die ! 
Thy  suing  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleating 
W the  lamb  to  the  butcher,  or  the  cry 
W wmen  to  the  surge : I would  not  take 
A life  eternal,  granted  at  the  hands 
Of  wretches,  from  whose  monstrous  villanies 
l ionghr  to  free  the  groaning  nations  ! 

Sfirkcl  Steno.  Doge, 

A word  with  thpe,  and  with  this  noble  lady, 

^oa  I have  grievously  offended.  Would 
v-rrow,  or  shame,  or  penance  on  my  part, 

Could  cancel  the  inexorable  past ! 

Sot  since  that  cannot  be,  as  Christians  let  us 
farewell,  and  in  peace : with  full  contrition 
i enve,  not  pardon,  but  compassion  from  you, 

And  give,  however  weak,  my  prayers  for  both. 

Anc.  Sage  Benintende,  now  chief  judge  of  Venice, 

' weak  to  thee  in  answer  to  yon  signor, 
fafcnn  the  ribald  Steno,  that  his  words 
l^eer  weigh'd  in  mind  with  Loredano's  daughter 
Father  than  to  create  a moment's  pity 
Ftf  such  as  he  is : would  that  others  had 
l*«*pbed  him  as  I pity  ! I prefer 

honour  to  a thousand  lives,  could  such 
^ multiplied  in  mine,  but  would  not  have 
A smgle  life  of  others  lost  for  that 
^ich  nothing  human  can  impugn — the  sense 
{ r*rtuf,  looking  not  to  what  is  call’d 
A mod  name  for  reward,  but  to  itself. 

To  me  the  scomer’s  words  were  as  the  wind 
Fnto  the  rock  : but  as  there  are — alas  ! 
jPihts  more  sensitive,  on  which  such  things 
Light  as  the  whirlwind  on  the  waters ; souls 
F j whom  dishonour’s  shadow  is  a substance 
More  terrible  than  death,  here  and  hereafter ; 

Men  whose  vice  is  to  start  at  vice’s  scoffing, 

And  who,  though  proof  against  all  blandishments 
Measure,  and  all  pangs  of  pain,  are  feeble 
the  proud  name  on  which  they  pinnacled 


Their  hopes  Is  breathed  on,  jealous  as  the  eagle 
Of  her  high  alery ; let  what  we  now 
Behold,  and  feel,  and  suffer,  be  a lesson 
To  wretches  how  they  tamper  In  their  spleen 
With  beings  of  a higher  order.  Insects 
Have  made  the  lion  mad  ere  now ; a shaft 
I*  the  heel  o’erthrew  the  bravest  of  the  brave  ; 

A wife’s  dishonour  was  the  bane  of  Troy ; 

A wife’s  dishonour  unking'd  Rome  for  ever ; 

An  injured  husband  brought  the  Gauls  to  Clusium, 
And  thence  to  Rome,  which  perish’d  for  a time ; 

An  obscene  gesture  cost  Caligula 

His  life,  while  Earth  yet  bore  his  cruelties ; 

A virgin’s  wrong  made  Spain  a Moorish  province ; 

And  Steno’s  lie,  couch’d  in  two  worthless  lines, 

Hath  decimated  Venice,  put  in  peril 
A senate  which  hath  stood  eight  hundred  years, 
Discrown’d  a prince,  cut  off  his  crownless  head, 

And  forged  new  fetters  for  a groaning  people  ! 

Let  the  poor  wretch,  like  to  the  courtesan 
Who  fired  Persepolis,  be  proud  of  this. 

If  it  so  please  him  — 't  were  a pride  fit  for  him  I 
But  let  him  not  insult  the  last  hours  of 
Him,  who,  whate’er  he  now  is,  teat  a hero, 

By  the  intrusion  of  his  very  prayers : 

Nothing  of  good  can  come  from  such  a source, 

Nor  would  we  aught  with  him,  nor  now,  nor  ever : 

We  leave  him  to  himself;  that  lowest  depth 
Of  human  baseness.  Pardon  Is  for  men. 

And  not  for  reptiles — we  have  none  for  Steno, 

And  no  resentment : things  like  him  must  sting, 

And  higher  beings  suffer;  *tis  the  charter 
Of  life.  The  man  who  dies  by  the  adder's  fang 
May  have  the  crawler  crush’d,  but  feels  no  anger : 
’Twas  the  worm’s  nature ; and  some  men  are  worms 
In  soul,  more  than  the  living  things  of  tombs.  1 

Dope  (to  Ben.).  Signori  complete  that  which  you  | 
deem  your  duty. 

Ben.  Before  we  can  proceed  upon  that  duty. 

We  would  request  the  princess  to  withdraw ; 

’Twill  move  her  too  much  to  be  witness  to  it 

Ang.  I know  it  will,  and  yet  I must  endure  it. 

For ’t  Is  a part  of  mine — I will  not  quit. 

Except  by  force,  my  husband’s  side.  — Proceed  1 
Nay,  fear  not  either  shriek,  or  sigh,  or  tear ; 

Though  my  heart  burst  it  shall  be  silent  — Speak  ! 

I have  that  within  which  shall  o’ermaster  all. 

Ben.  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice, 

Count  of  Val  di  Marino,  Senator, 

And  some  time  General  of  the  Fleet  and  Army, 

Noble  Venetian,  many  times  and  oft 
Intrusted  by  the  state  with  high  employments. 

Even  to  the  highest,  listen  to  the  sentence. 

Convict  by  many  witnesses  and  prooft, 

And  by  thine  own  confession,  of  the  guilt 
Of  treachery  and  treason,  yet  unheard  of 
Until  this  trial — the  decree  is  death. 

Thy  goods  are  confiscate  unto  the  state. 

Thy  name  is  razed  from  out  her  records,  save 
Upon  a public  day  of  thanksgiving 


.JTbeDuehw*  is  formal  and  cold,  without  even  that  degree 
“tore  for  her  old  husband  which  a child  might  have  for  her 
a ptipil  for  her  Instructor.  Even  In  this  her  longest 
best  speech,  at  the  most  touching  moment  of  the  catas . 
she  can  moralises  in  a strain  of  pedantry  less  natural 
n » woman  than  to  any  other  person  similarly  circumstanced, 
*tung  by  gnat*.  Achilles,  Helen,  Lueretla,  the  singe 
Clusium.  Cattgula.  Caaba,  and  Persepolis  I The  lines  are 
*9*  13  ihcmscltes,  indeed ; and  If  they  had  been  spoken  by 


Benintende  as  a funeral  oration  over  the  Duke's  body,  or  still 
more,  perhaps,  ifthey  had  been  spoken  by  the  Duke’s  counsel 
on  his  trial,  they  would  have  been  perfectly  In  place  and 
character.  But  that  is  not  the  highest  order  or  female  intellect 
which  is  disposed  to  be  long-winded  hi  distress  ; nor  docs  any 
one,  either  male  or  female,  who  is  really  and  deeply  affittocC 
find  time  for  wise  saws  and  instances  ancient  and  modern.  — 
Hum.] 
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For  this  our  most  miraculous  deliverance, 

When  thou  art  noted  in  our  calendars 
With  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  foreign  foes. 

And  the  great  enemy  of  man,  as  subject 
Of  grateful  masses  for  Heaven’s  grace  In  snatching 
Our  lives  and  country  from  thy  wickedness. 

The  place  wherein  as  Doge  thou  shculdst  be  painted, 
With  thine  illustrious  predecessors,  is 
To  be  left  vacant,  with  a death-black  veil 
Flung  over  these  dim  words  engraved  beneath,  — 

44  This  place  is  of  Marino  Faliero, 

Decapitated  for  his  crimes.” 

Doge.  44  His  crimes  ! ” 

But  let  it  be  so : — it  will  be  in  vain. 

The  veil  which  blackens  o’er  this  blighted  name. 

And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  lineaments. 

Shall  draw  more  gazers  than  the  thousand  portraits 
Which  glitter  round  it  in  their  pictured  trappings— 
Your  delegated  slaves  — the  people’s  tyrants  ! 

44  Decapitated  for  his  crimes  ! ” — What  crimes  ? 

Were  it  not  better  to  record  the  facts. 

So  that  the  contcmplator  might  approve, 

Or  at  the  least  learn  whence  the  crimes  arose  ? 

When  the  beholder  knows  a Doge  conspired, 

Let  him  be  told  the  cause  — it  is  your  history. 

Ben.  Time  must  reply  to  that ; our  sons  will  judge 
Their  fathers’  judgment,  which  I now  pronounce. 

As  Doge,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes  and  cap, 

Thou  shalt  be  led  hence  to  the  Giants'  Staircase, 
Where  thou  and  all  our  princes  are  invested  ; 

And  there,  the  ducal  crown  being  first  resumed 
Upon  the  spot  where  it  was  first  assumed, 

Thy  head  shall  be  struck  off ; and  Heaven  have  mercy 
Upon  thy  soul  1 

Doge.  Is  this  the  Giunta’s  sentence  ? 

Ben.  It  is. 

Doge.  I can  endure  it  — And  the  time  ? 

Ben.  Must  be  immediate.  — Make  thy  peace  with 
God: 

Within  an  hour  thou  must  be  in  His  presence. 

Doge.  I am  already  ; and  my  blood  will  rise 
To  Heaven  before  the  souls  of  those  who  shed  it  — 
Are  all  ray  lands  confiscated  ? 

Ben.  They  are ; 

And  goods,  and  jewels,  and  all  kind  of  treasure. 
Except  two  thousand  ducats — these  dispose  of. 

Doge.  That ’s  harsh — I would  have  fain  reserved 
the  lands 

Near  to  Treviso,  which  I hold  by  investment 
From  Laurence  the  Count-bishop  of  Ceneda, 

In  fief  perpetual  to  myself  and  heirs, 

To  portion  them  (leaving  my  city  spoil, 

My  palace  and  ray  treasures,  to  your  forfeit ) 
Between  my  consort  and  my  kinsmen. 

Ben.  These 

Lie  under  the  state’s  ban ; their  chief,  thy  nephew, 
In  peril  of  his  own  life ; but  the  council 
Postpones  his  trial  for  the  present  If 
Thou  will’st  a state  unto  thy  widow'd  princess, 

Fear  not,  for  we  will  do  her  justice. 

Ang.  Signors, 

I share  not  in  your  spoil ! From  henceforth,  know 
I am  devoted  unto  God  alone. 

And  take  my  refuge  in  the  cloister. 

Doge.  Come ! 

The  hour  may  be  a hard  one,  but  ’twill  end. 

Have  I aught  else  to  undergo  save  death  ? [die. 
Ben.  You  have  nought  to  do,  except  confess  and 


The  priest  is  robed,  the  scimitar  Is  bare. 

And  both  await  without. — But,  above  ail 
Think  not  to  speak  unto  the  people ; they 
Are  now  by  thousands  swarming  at  the  gates, 

But  these  are  closed : the  Ten,  the  Avogidori, 

The  Giunta,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Forty, 

Alone  will  be  beholders  of  thy  doom. 

And  they  are  ready  to  attend  the  Doge. 

Doge.  The  Doge  ! i 

Ben.  Yes,  Doge,  thou  hast  lived  and  thou  shalt  & 

A sovereign  ; till  the  moment  which  precede* 

The  separation  of  that  head  and  trunk, 

That  ducal  crown  and  head  shall  be  united. 

Thou  hast  forgot  thy  dignity  in  deigning 
To  plot  with  petty  traitors ; not  so  we, 

Who  in  the  very  punishment  acknowledge 
The  prince.  Thy  vile  accomplices  have  died 
The  dog’s  death,  and  the  wolf's ; but  thou  *halt  fell 
As  falls  the  lion  by  the  hunters,  girt 
By  those  who  feel  a proud  compassion  for  thee, 

And  mourn  even  the  inevitable  death 
Provoked  by  thy  wild  wrath,  and  regal  fierceness. 

Now  we  remit  thee  to  thy  preparation : 

Let  it  be  brief,  and  we  ourselves  will  be 
Thy  guides  unto  the  place  where  first  we  were 
United  to  thee  as  thy  subjects,  and 
Thy  senate ; and  must  now  be  parted  from  thee 
As  such  for  ever,  on  the  self-same  spot  — 

Guards ! form  the  Doge's  escort  to  bis  chamber. 

[Exeut 

SCENE  II. 

The  Doge's  Apartment. 

The  Doge  as  Prisoner,  and  the  Duchess  attest*? 
him. 

Doge.  Now,  that  the  priest  is  gone,  'twere 
To  Unger  out  the  miserable  minutes ; | 

But  one  pang  more,  the  pang  of  parting  from  thee. 
And  I will  leave  the  few  last  grains  of  sand 
Which  yet  remain  of  the  accorded  hour, 

StiU  falling  — I have  done  with  Time. 

Ang.  Alas! 

And  I have  been  the  cause,  the  unconscious  can* : 
And  for  this  funeral  marriage,  this  black  uniifl, 
Which  thou,  compliant  with  my  father's  wish. 

Didst  promise  at  his  death,  thou  hast  seal’d  thine  o*1- 
Doge.  Not  so : there  was  that  in  my  spirit  es*r 
Which  shaped  out  for  itself  some  great  reverse ; i 
I The  marvel  Is,  it  came  not  until  now  — 

: And  yet  it  was  foretold  me. 

Ang.  How  foretold  you?  I 

Doge.  Long  years  ago — so  long,  they  art  a dow 
In  memory,  and  yet  they  live  In  annals . 

When  I was  in  my  youth,  and  served  the  seo*» 

And  signory  as  podesta  and  captain 
Of  the  town  of  Treviso,  on  a day 
Of  festival,  the  sluggish  bishop  who 
Convey’d  the  Host  aroused  my  rash  young  aflf^ 

By  strange  delay,  and  arrogant  reply 

To  my  reproof : I raised  my  hand  and  smote  h:®. 

Until  he  reel’d  beneath  his  holy  burthen ; 

And  as  he  rose  from  earth  again,  he  raised 
His  tremulous  hands  in  pious  wrath  toward* 
Thence  pointing  to  the  Host,  which  had  fallen  ■ 3 
him. 

He  turn’d  to  me,  and  said,  44  The  hour  will  coc# 
When  he  thou  hast  o'erthrown  shall  overthrow  U* 
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1 The  glory  shall  depart  from  out  thy  house, 

'The  wisdom  shall  be  shaken  from  thy  soul. 

And  in  thy  best  maturity  of  mind 
A madness  of  the  heart  shall  seiae  upon  thee  ; • 
Passion  shall  tear  thee  when  all  passions  cease 
la  other  men,  or  mellow  into  virtues ; 
i And  nugesty , which  decks  all  other  heads, 

Shall  crown  to  leave  thee  headless  ; honours  shall 
But  prove  to  thee  the  heralds  of  destruction, 

And  hoary  hairs  of  shame,  and  both  of  death, 

But  not  such  death  as  fits  an  aged  man.  ” 

Thus  saying,  he  pass'd  on.  — That  hour  Is  come. 

Ang.  And  with  this  warning  couldst  thou  net  have 
striven 

To  avert  the  fatal  moment,  and  atone, 

By  penitence,  for  that  which  thou  hadst  done  ? 

Doge.  I own  the  words  went  to  my  heart,  so  much 
That  I remember’d  them  amid  the  maze 
' Of  life,  as  If  they  form’d  a spectral  voice, 

Which  shook  me  in  a supernatural  dream ; 

And  I repented  ; but  *twas  not  for  me 
To  pull  in  resolution : what  must  be 
I could  not  change,  and  would  not  fear.  — Nay  more, 
Thou  canst  not  have  forgot,  what  all  remember, 

That  on  my  day  of  landing  here  as  Doge, 

On  my  return  from  Rome,  a mist  of  such 
| Unwonted  destiny  went  on  before 
The  Bucentaur,  like  the  columnar  cloud 
j Which  usher’d  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  till 
| Ih#  pilot  was  misled,  and  disembark'd  us 
Between  the  pillars  of  Saint  Mark's,  where ’t  is 
I The  custom  of  the  state  to  put  to  death 
Its  criminals,  instead  of  touching  at 
The  Riva  della  Paglia,  as  the  wont  is, — 
that  all  Venice  shudder’d  at  the  omen. 

Aug.  Ah  \ Uttle  boots  it  now  to  recollect 
I j Such  things. 

Doge.  And  yet  I find  a comfort  in 

The  thought  that  these  things  are  the  work  of  Fate  ; 

I F'jr  I would  rather  yield  to  gods  than  men, 

' Or  cling  to  any  creed  of  destiny, 

Hither  than  deem  these  mortals,  most  of  whom 
I know  to  be  as  worthless  as  the  dust, 

And  weak  as  worthless,  more  than  Instruments 
i Of  an  o’erruling  power;  they  in  themselves 
Were  all  incapable— they  could  not  be 
Victors  of  him  who  oft  had  conquer’d  for  them  ! 

Ang.  Employ  the  minutes  left  in  aspirations 
Of  a more  healing  nature,  and  In  peace 
Even  with  these  wretches  take  thy  flight  to  heaven. 

Doge.  I am  at  peace  : the  peace  of  certainty 
That  a sure  hour  will  come,  when  their  sons’  tons. 
And  this  proud  dtv,  and  these  azure  waters. 

And  all  which  makes  them  eminent  and  bright. 

.shall  be  a desolation  and  a curse, 

A hissing  and  a scoff  unto  the  nations, 

A Carthage,  and  a Tyre,  an  Ocean  Babel ! 

Ang.  Speak  not  thus  now : the  surge  of  passion  still 
Sweeps  o'er  thee  to  the  last ; thou  dost  deceive 
Thyself,  and  canst  not  Injure  them  — be  calmer. 

Doge.  I stand  within  eternity,  and  see 
Into  eternity,  and  I behold  — 


Ay,  palpable  as  I see  thy  sweet  face 

For  the  last  time— the  days  which  I denounce 

Unto  all  time  against  these  wave-girt  walls, 

And  they  who  are  indwellers. 

Guard  ( coming  forward. ) Doge  of  Venice, 

The  Ten  are  in  attendance  on  your  highness. 

Doge.  Then  farewell,  Angiolina!— one  embrace— 
Forgive  the  old  man  who  hath  been  to  thee 

A fond  but  fatal  husband  — love  my  memory 

I would  not  ask  so  much  for  me  still  living. 

But  thou  canst  judge  of  me  more  kindly  now, 

Seeing  my  evil  feelings  are  at  rest. 

Besides,  of  all  the  fruit  of  these  long  years, 

Olory,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  and  name. 
Which  generally  leave  some  flowers  to  bloom 
Even  o’er  the  grave,  I have  nothing  left,  not  even 
A little  love,  or  friendship,  or  esteem. 

No,  not  enough  to  extract  an  epitaph 
From  ostentatious  kinsmen  ; in  one  hour 
I have  uprooted  all  my  former  life, 

And  outlived  everything,  except  thy  heart. 

The  pure,  the  good,  the  gentle,  which  will  oft 
With  unimpalr'd  but  not  a clamorous  grief  * 

Still  keep -Thou  tum’st  so  pale!  — Alas  1 she 

feints, 

She  has  no  breath,  no  pulse  ! — Guards ! lend  your 
aid  — 

I cannot  leave  her  thus,  and  yet ’t  is  better. 

Since  every  lifeless  moment  spares  a pang. 

When  she  shakes  off  this  temporary  death, 

I shall  be  with  the  Eternal.— Call  her  women  — 

One  look  ! — how  cold  her  hand  ! — as  cold  as  mine 
Shall  be  ere  she  recovers.  — Gently  tend  her, 

And  take  my  last  thanks 1 am  ready  now. 

[ The  Attendants  of  Angiolina  enter,  and  sur- 
round their  mistress,  who  has  fainted, — Exeunt 
the  Doge,  Guards,  §*c.  Sfc. 


The  Court  of  the  Ducal  Palace  : the  outer  gates  are 
shut  against  the  people.— The  Docz  enters  in  his 
ducal  robes,  in  procession  with  the  Council  of  Ten 
and  other  Patricians,  attended  by  the  Guards,  till 
they  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  “ Giants'  Staircase  ” 
( where  the  Doges  took  the  oaths)  ; the  Executioner 
is  stationed  there  with  his  sword.  — On  arriving,  a 
Chief  of  the  Ten  takes  off  the  ducal  cap  from  the 
Doge's  head. 

Doge.  So  now  the  Doge  is  nothing,  and  at  last 
I am  again  Marino  Faliero ; 

T is  well  to  be  so,  though  but  for  a moment. 

Here  was  I crown'd,  and  here,  bear  witness,  Heaven  1 
With  how  much  more  contentment  1 resign 
That  shining  mockery,  the  ducal  bauble, 

Than  I received  the  fatal  ornament. 

One  of  the  Ten.  Thou  tremblest,  Faliero ! 

Doge.  ’Tis  with  age.  then.  * 

Den.  Faliero ! hast  thou  aught  further  to  commend. 
Compatible  with  justice,  to  the  senate  ? 

Doge.  I would  commend  my  nephew  to  their  mercy. 
My  consort  to  their  justice ; for  me  thinks 


» [-  A madness  of  the  heart  shall  rise  within."—  MS.]  hr.? ' rfme*  t h v l°n  °f0thU  for  the 

L J hrst  time  these  six  years,  “ v cnice  Preserved/'  a similar 

* r"  With  unimpalr'd  but  not  outrageous  grief."  —MS]  retily  on  a different  occasion  by  Renault,  and  other  coincidence* 

*■  arising  from  the  subject.  1 need  hardly  remind  the  gentlest 

1 This  was  the  actual  reply  of  Bailll,  maire  of  Paris,  to  a reader,  that  such  coincidences  must  t*  accidental  from  th« 

r?oO»Tnan  who  made  him  the  same  reproach  on  his  way  to  very  facility  of  their  detection  by  reference  to  so 'popular  a 

< ecutk/O,  to  the  earliest  part  of  their  revolution.  1 find  in  play  ou  the  stage  and  In  the  closet  as  Utwav’s  chcf-cFivuvre 
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ACT  V. 


My  death,  and  such  a death,  might  settle  all 
Between  the  state  and  me. 

Ben.  They  shall  be  eared  for ; 

Even  notwithstanding  thine  unheard-of  crime. 

Doge.  Unheard  of ! ay,  there’s  not  a history 
I But  shows  a thousand  crown’d  conspirators 
Against  the  people  ; but  to  set  them  free 
One  sovereign  only  died,  and  one  is  dying. 

Ben.  And  who  were  they  who  fell  in  such  a cause  ? 

Doge.  The  King  of  Sparta,  and  the  Doge  of 
Venice— 

Agis  and  Fallero ! 

Ben.  Hast  thou  more 

To  utter  or  to  do  ? 

Doge.  May  I speak  ? 

Ben.  Thou  may’stj 

But  recollect  the  people  are  without. 

Beyond  the  compass  of  the  human  voice. 

Doge.  I speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity,  i 
Of  which  I grow  a portion,  not  to  man. 

Ye  elements ! in  which  to  be  resolved 

1 hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a spirit 

Upon  you  ! Ye  blue  waves  ! which  bore  my  banner, 

Ye  winds  1 which  flutter’d  o’er  as  if  you  loved  it. 

And  fill’d  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a triumph  ! Thou,  my  native  earth, 

Which  I have  bled  for,  and  thou,  foreign  earth, 

Which  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a wound  ! 
Ye  stones,  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 
Reek  up  to  heaven  I Ye  skies,  which  will  receive  it ! 
Thou  sun  1 which  shinest  on  these  things,  and  Thou  ! 
Who  kindlest  and  who  quenchest  suns  ! — Attest ! 

I am  not  Innocent — but  are  these  guiltless  ? 

* r Sentence  being  pasted  upon  the  Dog'’,  bn  is  brought  with 
much  pomp  to  the  place  of  execution,  Ills  last  speech  is  a 
grand  prophetic  rant;  something  strained  and  elaborate  — 
but  eloquent  and  terrible.  — Jeffrey.] 

* £ ■ **  and  Thou ! 

Who  makest  and  destroyed  suns  MS.] 

3 Should  the  dramatic  picture  seem  harsh,  let  the  reader 
look  to  the  historical,  of  the  period  prophesied,  or  rather  of 
the  few  years  preceding  that  period.  Volt  .lire  calculated 
their  “ nostro  bene  merite  Meretrlci  ” at  12,000  of  regulars, 
without  Including  volunteers  and  local  militia,  on  what 
authority  I know  not ; but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  the 
population  not  decreased.  Veniceonce  contained  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  : then?  are  now  about  ninety  thousand  ; 
and  TtiesR  I ! few  individuals  can  conceive,  and  none  could 
describe,  the  actual  state  Into  which  the  more  than  infernal 
tyranny  of  Austria  has  plunged  this  unhappy  city.  From  the 
present  decay  and  degeneracy  of  Venice  under  the  Barbarians, 
there  are  some  honourable  individual  exceptions.  There  is 
Fasquallgo,  the  last,  and,  alas  ! posthumous  son  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Doges  with  the  Adriatic,  who  fought  his  frigate  with 
far  greater  gallantry  than  any  of  his  French  coadjutors  in  the 
memorable  action  off  Llssa.  1 came  home  In  the  squadron 
with  the  prises  in  1811,  and  recollect  to  have  heard  Sir 
William  Hoste,  and  the  other  officers  engaged  in  that  glorious 
conflict,  speak  In  the  highest  terms  of  Pasquallgo’s  behaviour. 
There  is  the  Abbate  Morelll.  There  is  Alvise  Querlni,  who, 
after  a long  and  honourable  diplomatic  career,  finds  sotne 
consolation  for  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  in  the  pursuits  of 
literature  with  his  nephew,  Vittor  Benson,  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  beauty,  the  heroine  of  “ I>a  Biondlna  in  Condo, 
letta.”  There  are  the  patrician  poet  Morosinl,  and  the  poet 
Lambcrti,  the  author  ol  the  “ Biondina,"  Ac.  and  many  other 
estimable  productions;  ami,  not  least  in  an  Englishman's 
estimation,  Madame  Michelli,  the  translator  of  Shakspearc. 
There  are  the  young  Dandolo  and  the  lmnrowlsatorc  Carrcr, 
and  Gioscppo  Albnzzi,  the  accomplished  son  of  an  accom- 
plished mother.  There  Is  Aglictti,  and,  were  there  nothing 
else,  there  is  the  immortality  of  Canova.  Clcognara,  Mus- 
toxlthi,  Bucati,  Ac.  Ac.  I do  not  reckon,  because  the  one  is  a 
Greek,  and  the  others  were  bom  at  least  a hundred  miles  off, 
which,  throughout  Italy,  constitutes,  if  not  a foreigner,  at  , 
least  a stranger  •Jorcstiere). 


1 C“  Beggar*  for  nobles. 


r lasars  } 
] leper*  £ 
C wretches  j 


for  a people  !” — MS.] 


I perish,  but  not  unavenged  : far  ages 
Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be, 

And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the  doom 
Of  this  proud  city,  and  I leave  my  curse 

On  her  and  hers  for  ever  ! Yes,  the  hours 

Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day, 

When  she,  who  built  ’gainst  Attila  a bulwark. 

Shall  yield,  and  bloodlcssly  and  basely  yield. 

Unto  a bastard  Attila,  without 

Shedding  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence 

As  these  old  veins,  oft  drain’d  in  shielding  her, 

Shall  pour  in  sacrifice.  — She  shall  be  bought 
And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 
Who  shall  despise  her  ! 3 — She  shall  stoop  to  be 
A province  for  an  empire,  petty  town 
In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  senates. 

Beggars  for  nobles  4,  panders  for  a people  : * 

Then  when  the  Hebrew ’s  in  thy  palaces.  '• 

The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 
Walks  o’er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his ; 

When  thy  patricians  beg  their  bitter  bread 
In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameful  need 
Make  their  nobility  a plea  for  pity  ; 

Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a wreck 
Of  their  great  fathers’  heritage  shall  fiiwn 
Round  a barbarian  Vice  of  Kings’  Vlce-gerent, 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  sway'd  os  sovereigns. 
Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  their  sovereign. 
Proud  of  some  name  they  have  disgraced,  or  sprung 
From  an  adulteress  boastful  of  her  guilt 
With  some  large  gondolier  or  foreign  soldier. 

Shall  bear  about  their  bastardy  in  triumph 
To  the  third  spurious  generation  ; 7 — when 

* £The  following  sketch  of  the  indicont  Venetian  noble  is 
by  GritU:  — 

“ Sono  un  povero  ladro  aristocratico 
Eri  mte  per  la  Vcneta  pollute, 

Che- 1 .lent)  per  il  mio  <iuro  panatico 
Aguzzo  in  su  la  cote  e in  su  I'incude  ; 

Ml  tlombo  In  pledi,  c a seder’  mi  snatico, 

Ballotando  or  la  fame,  or  la  vlrtude  : 

Prego,  piango,  minaccio,  insist o,  adulo, 

Ed  no  me  stesso,  c la  mla  potria  in  culo.” 

“I'du  poor  peer  of  Venice  loose  among  her 
Marshes  ! With  standing  bows  I 've  double  grown. 

And  in  my  trade  of  place  and  pension. monger. 

Sate  till  1 ’ve  ground  my  buttocks  to  the  bone  ; 

Balloting  now  for  merit,  now  for  hunger  ; 

Breaking,  myself,  my  teeth,  upon  a stone, 

1 crave,  cringe,  storm,  and  strive,  through  life’s  short 
farce. 

And  vote  friends,  self,  and  country  oil  ” — Rosa.] 

fl  The  chief  palace*  on  the  Brenu  now  belong  to  the  Jew*  \ 
who  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic  were  only  allowed  to 
inhabit  Mestri,  and  not  to  enter  the  city  of  Venice.  The  whole 
commerce  l*  in  the  bands  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  the 
Hutu  form  the  garrison. 

7 [M  It  must  be  owned,”  say*  Bishop  Hebor.  "that  the 
Duke  bears  his  calamities  with  a patience  w hich  would  be 
more  heroic  if  it  were  less  wordy.  It  Is  possible  that  a con- 
demned man  might  recollect  his  quarrel  with  the  Bishop  of 
Treviso,  and  tho  evil  omen  which  accompanied  his  solemn 
landing  at  Venice.  But  there  are  not  many  condemned  men 
who,  during  a last  and  stinted  Interview  with  a beloved  wife, 
would  have  employed  so  much  time  in  relating  anecdotes  of 
themselves  ; and  we  should  least  of  all  expect  it  in  one  who*« 
fiery  character  would  have  induced  him  to  hurry  forward  to 
his  end.  The  same  objection  applies  to  his  prophecy  of  the 
future  Ailseries  of  Venice.  Its  language  and  imagi-rv  ire, 
doubtless,  extremely  powerful  and  impressive  ; but  we  cannot 
allow  that  it  is  either  dramatic  or  characteristic  A prophecy 
(which  we  know  to  be  ex  post  facto)  is,  under  any  drcuxx£- 
stances,  one  of  the  cheapest  and  least  artificial  of  pcetir«l 
machines.  But,  under  such  circumstances  as  the  preeeot.  u o 
audience  could  have  endured  so  long  a speech  without  disgtiwt 
aad  weariness  ; and  Marino  Faliero  was  most  likely  to  ha.vo 
met  his  death  like  our  owo  Sydney 
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i : 

Tby  sons  trt  in  the  lowest  scale  of  being, 

Slam  turn'd  o’er  to  the  vanquish'd  by  the  victors. 
Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice, 

1 1 And  scorn'd  even  by  the  vicious  for  such  vices 
As  in  the  monstrous  grasp  of  their  conception 
Defy  all  codes  to  image  or  to  name  them  ; 

Then,  when  of  Cyprus,  now  thy  subject  kingdom. 

All  thine  inheritance  shall  be  her  shame 
Entail’d  on  thy  less  virtuous  daughters,  grown 
A wider  proverb  for  worse  prostitution  ; — 

When  all  the  ills  of  conquer'd  states  shall  cling  thee, 
Vice  without  splendour,  sin  without  relief 
! Even  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o’er, 

Bat  In  its  stead,  coarse  lusts  of  habitude, 1 
Prurient  yet  passionless,  cold  studied  lewdness, 
Depraving  nature's  frailty  to  an  art ; — 

When  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 
Smites  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  pleasure, 
Tooth  without  honour,  age  without  respect. 

Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a sense  of  woe 
Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar’st  not 
murmur,* 

Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts. 
Then,  In  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony, 

Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine  ! 

Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes  ! 3 
Gehenna  of  the  waters  ! thou  sea  Sodom  ! 

Thu  I devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods  I 
Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed  1 

[Here  the  Dooe  turns  and  addressee  the  Execu- 
tioner. 

Slave,  do  thine  office  ! 
Strike  as  I struck  the  foe  ! Strike  as  I would 
Hare  struck  those  tyrants  1 Strike  deep  as  my  curse  ! 
strike  — and  but  once  1 

[Die  Dock  throws  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  us 
the  Executioner  raises  hit  sword  the  scene  closes. 

SCENE  IV. 

TV  Piazza  and  Piazzetta  of  Saint  Mark's.  — The 
people  in  crowds  gathered  round  the  grated  gates 
of  the  Ducal  Palace , which  art  shut. 

First  Citizen.  I have  gain’d  the  gate,  and  can 
discern  the  Ten, 

Robed  in  their  gowns  of  state,  ranged  round  the  Doge. 

* With  no  harangue  idly  proclaim’d  aloud 
To  catch  the  worthies*  plaudit  of  the  crowd  ; 

No  feeble  boast,  death's  terrors  to  defy, 

Yet  still  delaying,  as  afraid  to  die  t*  " 

We  m surprised  that  Bishop  Hetoer  did  not  quote  Andrew 
Harrell's  magnificent  lines  on  Charles  L t — 

“ While  round  the  armed,  bands 
Did  clap  their  bloody  hands, 

He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean, 

Upon  that  memorable  scene  ; 

But  with  his  keener  eye 
The  axe’s  edge  did  try  ; 

Nor  call’d  the  Cods  with  vulgar  spight 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right. 

But  bow’d  his  comely  head 
Down,  as  upon  a bed.**] 

1 [See  Appendix  : Marino  Faliero,  Note  C.] 

1 If  the  Doge's  prophecy  seem  remarkable,  look  to  the 
following,  made  bv  Alimanni  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
«o “There  U one  very  singular  prophecy  concerning 
Venice : • If  thou  dost  not  change,’  it  says  to  that  proud 
republic,  • thy  liberty,  which  is  already  on  the  wing,  will  not 
rtekon  a century  more  than  the  thousandth  year.’  If  we  carry 
the  epoch*  of  Venetian  freedom  to  the  establishment  of 
the  government  under  which  the  republic  flourished,  we  shall 
tad  that  the  date  of  the  election  of  the  first  Do*e  is  697  ; and 
if  »e  add  one  century  to  a thousand,  that  is,  eleven  hundred 
p-ars,  we  shall  find  the  sense  of  the  prediction  to  be  literally 
Out:  • Thy  liberty  will  not  last  till  1797.’  Recollect  that 


Second  Cit.  I cannot  reach  thee  with  mine  utmost 
How  is  it  ? let  us  hear  at  least,  since  sight  [effort. 
Is  thus  prohibited  unto  the  people, 

Except  the  occupiers  of  those  bars. 

First  Cit.  One  has  approach’d  the  Doge,  and  now 
they  strip 

The  ducal  bonnet  from  his  head  — and  now 
He  raises  his  keen  eyes  to  heaven ; I see  [no. 

Them  glitter,  and  his  Ups  move — Hush  ! hush  1 — 
’Twas  but  a murmur  — Curse  upon  the  distance  ! 

His  words  are  inarticulate,  but  the  voice 
Swells  up  like  mutter’d  thunder ; would  we  could 
But  gather  a sole  sentence  ! [sound. 

Second  Cit.  Hush  ! we  perhaps  may  catch  the 
First  Cit.  ’ T is  vain, 

I cannot  hear  him.  — How  his  hoary  hair 
Streams  on  the  wind  like  foam  upon  the  wave  t 
Now — now  — he  kneels  — and  now  they  form  a circle 
Round  him,  and  aU  is  hidden  — but  I see 

The  lifted  sword  in  air Ah  I hark  ! it  falls  ! 

[ The  jxoplc  murmur. 
Third  Cit.  Then  they  have  murder'd  him  who 
would  have  freed  us. 

Fourth  Cit.  He  was  a kind  man  to  the  commons 
ever. 

Fifth  Cit.  Wisely  they  did  to  keep  their  portals 
barr’d. 

Would  we  had  known  the  work  they  wore  preparing 
Ere  we  were  summon'd  here — we  would  have  brought 
Weapons,  and  forced  them  I 

Sixth  Cit.  Are  you  sure  he  ’«  dead  ? 

First  Cit.  I saw  the  sword  fall  — Lo  ! what  have 
we  here  ? 

Enter  on  the  Balcony  of  the  Palace  which  fronts 
Saint  Murk's  Place  a Chief  or  the  Ten,4  with 
a bloody  sword.  He  waves  it  thrice  before  the  People , 
and  exclaims, 

“ Justice  hath  dealt  upon  the  mighty  Traitor  1 ** 

[ The  gates  are  opened ; the  pojntlacc  rush  in  towards 
the  “ Giants’  Staircasetn  where  the  execution  has 
taken  place.  The  foremost  of  them  exclaims  to 
those  behind. 

The  gory  head  rolls  down  the  Giants’  Steps  ! 

[ The  curtain  falls.  * 

Venice  ceaied  to  be  free  In  the  year  179G,  the  fifth  year  of  the 
French  republic  ; and  you  will  perceive,  that  there  never  was 
prediction  more  pointed,  or  more  exactly  followed  by  the 
event.  You  will,  therefore,  noteas  very  remarkable  the  three 
line*  of  AUunanul  addressed  to  Venice  ; w hich,  however,  no 
one  has  pointed  out : — 

* So  non  cangl  pensier,  un  secol  solo 
Non  conterl  sopra  ’l  mllleslmo  anno 
Tua  liberti,  che  va  fuggendo  a volo.' 

Many  prophecies  have  passed  for  such,  and  many  men  have 
been  called  prophet*  for  much  less." — GiNGi'E.vx'.t.ix.  p.  144. 

3 Of  the  firit  fifty  Doges,  fire  abdicated— /fee  were  banished 
with  their  eye*  put  out  —Jive  were  uamacbkd  — and  him 
deposed ; to  that  nineteen  out  of  fifty  lost  the  throne  by 
violence,  besides  two  who  fell  In  battle:  thi*  occurred  long 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Marino  Faliero.  One  of  hi*  more 
immediate  predecessor*.  Andrea  Dandolo,  died  of  vexation. 
Marino  Faliero  himself  perished  as  related.  Amongst  his 
successor*.  Foscari,  after  seeing  hit  son  repeatedly  tortured 
and  banished,  was  deposed,  and  died  of  breaking  a blood- 
vessel,  on  hearing  the  bell  of  Saint  Mark’s  toll  for  the  election 
of  his  successor.  Morosini  was  Impeached  for  the  lo»t  of 
Candia;  but  thi*  was  previous  to  his  dukedom,  duriog  which 
he  conquered  the  Morea,  and  was  styled  the  Peloponnesian. 
Faliero  might  truly  say, 

“ Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes  I * 

4“  Un  Capode’  Died  " are  the  words  of  Sanuto’s  Chronicle. 
» [As  a play,  Marino  Faliero  U deficient  In  the  attractive 
passions,  in  probability,  and  In  depth  and  variety  of  iuterest; 
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f^tabtn  anti  isarti) : 

A MYSTERY. 

FOUNDED  oy  THE  rOLLOWINQ  PASSAGE  IK  GENESIS,  CHAP.  Tl. 

m And  It  came  to  pa«i ....  that  the  ion*  of  Cod  taw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair  ; and  thay 
took  them  wive*  of  all  which  they  chose."1 

“ And  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover.** — Colkbidgc. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.E. 


JUranni  anh  t-artf). 


Angels.  — Samiasa. 

Azaziel. 

Raphael,  the  Archangel. 

Mtn.  — Noah  and  his  Sons. 

Irao. 

Japhet. 

Women.  — An  ah. 

Aholibamah. 

Chorus  of  Spirits  of  the  Earth.  — Chorus  of  Mortals. 

and  revolt}  throughout,  by  the  extravagant  disproportion 
which  the  Injury  bean  to  the  unmeasured  re*cntment  with 
which  it  It  pursued.  A*  a poem,  though  it  occasionally 
dliplaya  great  force  and  elevation,  it  obviously  wants  both 
grace  and  facility.  The  diction  is  often  heavy  and  cumbrous, 
and  the  versification  without  sweetness  or  elasticity.  It  is 
generally  very  verbose,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  dull. 
Altogether,  it  gives  us  the  impression  of  a thing  worked  out 
against  the  grain,  and  not  poured  forth  from  the  fulness  of 
the  heart  or  the  fancy  ; — the  ambitious  and  elaborate  work 
of  a powerful  mind  engaged  with  an  unsuitable  task  — not  the 
spontaneous  effusion  of  an  exuberant  imagination,  sporting  in 
tne  fulness  of  its  strength.  Every  thing  is  heightened  and 
enforced  with  risible  effort  and  design  ; and  the  noble  author 
is  often  contented  to  be  emphatic  by  dint  of  exaggeration, 
and  eloquent  by  the  common  topics  of  declamation.  Lord 
Byron  is,  undoubtedly,  a poet  of  the  very  first  order,  and  has 
talents  to  reach  the  very  highest  honours  of  the  drama.  But 
he  must  not  again  disdain  love,  and  ambition,  and  jealousy  ; 
he  must  not  substitute  what  is  merely  bixarre  and  extra- 
ordinary, for  what  is  naturally  and  universally  interesting, 
nor  expect,  by  any  exaggerations,  so  to  rouse  and  rule  our 
sympathies  by  the  senseless  anger  of  an  old  man,  and  the 
prudish  proprieties  of  an  untempted  woman,  as  by  the  agency 
of  the  great  and  simple  passions  with  which,  in  some  of  their 
degrees,  all  men  are  familiar,  ami  by  which  alone  the  Dramatic 
Muse  has  hitherto  wrought  her  miracles Jeffrey. 

On  the  whole,  the  Doge  of  Venice  is  the  effect  of  a powerful 
and  cultivated  mind.  It  has  all  the  requisites  of  tragedy, 
sublimity,  terror,  and  pathos  — all  but  that  without  which  ttie 


SCENE  L 

A woody  and  mountainous  district  near  Mount 
Ararat.  — Time , Midnight. 

Enter  Anah  and  Aholibamah.  * 

Anah.  Our  father  sleeps : it  Is  the  hour  when  they 
Who  love  us  are  accustom’d  to  descend 
Through  the  deep  clouds  o’er  rocky  Ararat : — 

How  my  heart  beats  : 

at  least  some  of  the  chorus  might  have  been  writt-m  by  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins  themselves  lor  that,  and  perhaps  for  melody. 
As  It  is  longer,  and  more  lyrical  and  Greek,  than  I intended 
at  first,  I have  not  divided  It  into  acta,  but  called  what  I have 
sent  Part  First ; as  there  is  a suspension  of  the  action,  which 
may  either  close  there  without  impropriety,  or  be  continued 
in  a way  that  I have  in  view.  I wish  the  first  part  to  be 


published  before  the  second  ; because,  if  it  don’t  succeed,  it  is 
better  to  stop  there,  than  to  go  on  in  a fruitless  experiment .*' 
Though  without  delay  revised  by  Mr.  Gifford,  and  printed. this 
“ First  Part " was  not  published  till  18M,  when  it  appeared 


In  the  second  number  of  the  “ Liberal."  The  w Mystery  " 
was  never  completed  J 

3 [“  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  two  poems  more  nearly 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  In  object  and  execution, 
than  the  ‘ Loves  of  the  Angels  * by  Mr.  Moore,  and  * Heaven 
and  Earth,  a Mystery,'  by  Lord  Byron.  The  first  is  all 
glitter  and  point,  like  a piece  of  Derbyshire  spar ; and  the 
other  is  dark  and  massy,  like  a block  of  marble.  In  the  one. 
angels  harangue  each  other,  like  anthers  wishing  to  make 
a great  public  Impression  ; in  the  other,  they  appear  silent 
and  majestic,  even  when  their  iou.i  have  been  visited  with 
human  passions.  In  the  one,  the  women  whom  the  angel* 
lore,  although  beautiful  and  amiable,  are  blue-stockingisb 
and  pedantic,  and  their  »in*  proceed  from  curiosity  and  the 
love  of  knowledge.  In  the  other,  they  are  the  gentle,  or  the 
daring,  daughters  of  flesh  and  blood,  dissolving  in  tender- 


rest  are  unavailing,  interest  1 With  many  detached  passages 
which  neither  derogate  from  Lord  Byron's  former  fame,  nor 
would  have  derogated  from  the  reputation  of  our  best  ancient 
tragedians,  it  Is,  as  a whole,  neither  sustained  nor  impressive. 
The  poet,  except  in  the  soliloquy  of  Lioni,  scarcely  ever  seems 
to  have  written  with  hi*  own  thorough  good  liking.  He  may 
be  suspected  throughout  to  have  had  in  his  eye  some  other 
model  than  nature  ; and  we  rise  from  his  work  with  the  same 
feeling  as  if  we  had  been  reading  a translation.  For  this  want 
of  interest  the  subject  Itself  is,  doubtless,  in  some  measure  to 
blame ; though,  if  the  same  subject  had  been  differently 
treated,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  a very  different  effect  would 
have  been  produced.  But  for  the  constraint  and  stiflViess  of 
the  poetry,  we  have  nothing  to  blame  but  the  apparent  reso- 
lution of  its  author  to  set  (at  whatever  risk)  an  example  of 
classical  correctness  to  his  uncivilised  countrymen,  and  rather 
to  forego  success  than  to  succeed  after  the  manner  of  Shak- 
spearr.  — Hirer.] 

* [*■  Heaven  and  Earth  " was  written  at  Ravenna,  in  Octo- 
• ber.  IMI.  In  forwarding  It  to  Mr.  Murray,  in  the  following 
; j month,  Lord  Byron  says  — “ Enclosed  is  a lyrical  drama,  en- 
titled ' A Mystery.'  You  will  find  it  nlous  enough,  1 trust  — 


ness,  or  burning  with  passion  for  the  Sons  of  the  Morning. 
In  the  one,  we  have  sighs,  tears,  kisses,  shivering*,  thril- 
ling*, perfumes,  feathered  angels  on  beds  of  down,  and  all 


the  transports  of  the  honey-moon  ; in  the  other,  silent  looks 
of  joy  or  despair,  passion  seen  blending  in  valu  union  be- 
tween the  spirits  of  mortal  and  immortal,  love  shrieking  oo 
the  wild  shore  of  death,  and  all  the  thoughts  that  ever  agitated 
human  hearts  dashed  and  distracted  beneath  the  biackne** 
and  amidst  the  howling  of  commingled  earth  and  heaven. 
The  one  Is  extremely  pretty,  and  the  other  is  something  ter- 
rible. The  great  power  of  this  * Mystery  * is  In  its  fearless  and 


rible.  The  great  power  of  this  * Mystery  ’ is  In  its  fearless  and 
daring  simplicity.  Lord  Byron  faces  at  once  all  the  grandeur 
of  his  sublime  subject.  He  seeks  for  nothing,  but  it  rises 
before  him  in  its  death-doomed  magnificence.  Man,  or  angel, 
or  demon,  the  being  who  mourns,  or  laments,  or  exults,  is 
driven  to  speak  by  his  own  soul.  The  angels  deign  not 
to  use  many  words,  even  to  their  beautiful  paramours  , and 
they  scorn  Noah  and  his  sententious  sons.  The  first 
scene  is  a woody  and  mountainous  district,  near  Mount 
Ararat,  and  the  time  midnight.  Mortal  creatures,  con- 
scious of  their  own  wickedness,  hare  heard  awful  predktloei 
of  the  threatened  flood,  and  alt  their  lives  are  darkened 
with  terror.  But  the  sons  of  God  have  been  dwellers  c* 
earth,  and  women’s  hearts  have  been  stirred  by  the  beauty 
of  these  celestial  visitants.  Anah  and  Aholibamah,  two  of 
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Let  us  proceed  upon 
But  the  stars  are  hidden. 


A** 

Our  inrocatlon. 

Anah. 

I tremble. 

Ako.  So  do  I,  but  not  with  fear 
Of  aught  save  their  delay. 

Anah.  My  sister,  though 

I love  Aaarlel  more  than oh,  too  much  ! 

What  was  I going  to  say  ? my  heart  grows  impious. 

Aka.  And  where  is  the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures  ? 

Amok.  But,  Aholibamah, 

J lore  our  God  less  since  his  angel  loved  me  : 

Tbb  cannot  be  of  good  ; and  though  I know  not 
That  I do  wrong,  I feel  a thousand  fears 
Which  are  not  ominous  of  right 
Ako.  Then  wed  th-* 

Cnto  some  son  of  clay,  and  toil  and  spin  1 
There 's  Japhet  loves  thee  well,  hath  loved  thee  long : 
Marry,  and  bring  forth  dust ! 

Anah.  I should  have  loved 

Amici  not  less  were  he  mortal ; yet 
I am  glad  he  is  not.  I cannot  outlive  him. 

And  when  I think  that  his  immortal  wings 

WUl  one  day  hover  o’er  the  sepulchre 

Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  which  so  adored  him. 

As  be  adores  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
Less  terrible ; but  yet  I pity  him  : 

His  grief  will  be  of  ages,  or  at  least 

Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  were  I the  seraph, 

And  he  the  perishable. 

Aka.  Bather  say. 

That  he  will  single  forth  some  other  daughter 
Of  earth,  and  love  her  as  be  once  loved  Anah. 

Anah.  And  if  it  should  be  so,  and  she  loved  him, 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  for  me. 

AKo.  If  I thought  thus  of  Samlasa’s  love. 

All  seraph  as  he  is,  I 'd  spurn  him  from  me. 

But  to  our  invocation  ! — Tts  the  hour. 

Anah.  Seraph  1 

From  thy  sphere  ! 

Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory ; 

In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
Albeit  thou  watchest  with  “ the  seven,” 1 
Though  through  space  infinite  and  hoary 
Before  thy  bright  wings  worlds  be  driven, 

Yet  hear  1 

Oh  ! think  of  her  who  holds  thee  clear  ! 

And  though  she  nothing  is  to  thee, 

Yet  think  that  thou  art  all  to  her. 

Tbou  canst  not  tell,  — and  never  be 
Such  pangs  decreed  to  aught  save  me,  — 

The  bitterness  of  tears. 

Eternity  is  in  thine  years, 

Unborn,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eyes ; 

With  me  thou  canst  not  sympathise. 

Except  in  love,  and  there  thou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne’er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 

Thou  walk'st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  seest 
The  face  of  him  who  made  thee  great. 

As  he  hath  made  me  of  the  least 
Of  those  cast  out  frwn  Eden’s  gate  : 


these  angel -stricken  maidens,  come  wandering  along  while 
ctben  sleep,  to  pour  forth  their  invocations  to  their  demon 
lovers.  They  are  of  very  different  characters : Anah,  soft, 
gentle,  and  submissive  ; Aholibamah,  proud.  Impetuous,  and 


Yet,  Seraph  dear ! 

Oh  hear  I 

For  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  I would  not  die 
Until  I know  what  I must  die  in  knowing. 

That  thou  forgett’st  in  thine  eternity 
Her  whose  heart  death  could  not  keep  from 
overflowing 

For  thee,  immortal  essence  as  thou  art  l 
Great  is  their  love  who  love  in  sin  and  fear ; 

And  such,  I feel,  are  waging  in  my  heart 
A war  unworthy : to  an  Adamite 
Forgive,  my  Seraph ! that  such  thoughts  appear. 
For  sorrow  is  our  element ; 

Delight 

An  Eden  kept  afar  from  sight. 

Though  sometimes  with  our  visions  blent 
The  hour  is  near 

Wlii  :h  tells  me  we  are  not  abandon'd  quite 

Appear  ! Appear  ! 

Seraph ! 

My  own  Azaxiel ! be  but  here. 

And  leave  the  stars  to  their  own  light 
Aho.  Samiasa ! 

Wheresoe’  er 

Thou  rulest  in  the  upper  air  — 

Or  warring  with  the  spirits  who  may  dare 
Dispute  with  Him 

Who  made  all  empires,  empire  ; or  recalling 
Some  wandering  star,  which  shoots  through  the 
abyss. 

Whose  tenants  dying,  while  their  world  U 
falling. 

Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  In  this  ; 

Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim, 

Thou  deign  est  to  partake  their  hymn  — 
Samiasa ! 

I call  thee,  I await  thee,  and  I love  thee. 

Many  may  worship  thee,  that  will  I not : 

If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  move  thee. 
Descend  and  share  my  lot ! 

Though  I be  form’d  of  clay, 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  day 
On  Eden’s  streams, 
j Thine  immortality  cannot  repay 
With  love  more  warm  than  mine 
My  love.  There  is  a ray 

In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  shine, 

I feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God's  and  thine. 

It  may  be  hidden  long : death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  bequeath'd  us  — but  ray  heart 
Defies  it : though  this  life  must  pass  away. 

Is  that  a cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part  ? 

Thou  art  immortal  — so  am  I : I feel  — 

I feel  my  immortality  o’ersweep 
All  pains,  all  tears,  all  time,  all  fears,  and  peal. 
Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep. 

Into  my  ears  this  truth — “ Thou  liv'st  for  ever  ! " 
But  if  it  be  In  joy 
I know  not,  nor  would  know  ; 

That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  giver 
Who  folds  In  clouds  the  fonts  of  bliss  and  woe. 
But  thee  and  me  he  never  can  destroy  ; 


aspiring — the  one  loving  In  fear,  and  the  other  in  ambition. 
— Wilson.] 

1 The  archangels,  said  to  be  term  In  number,  and  to 
occupy  the  eighth  rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
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Change  us  he  may,  but  not  o’erwhelm  ; we  are 
Of  as  eternal  essence,  and  must  war 
With  him  if  he  will  war  with  us  : with  thee 
I can  share  all  things,  even  immortal  sorrow  ; 
For  thou  hast  ventured  to  share  life  with  me. 

And  shall  / shrink  from  thine  eternity  ? 

No  S though  the  serpent’s  sting  should  pierce 
me  thorough, 

And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpent  coil 
Around  me  still ! and  I will  smile. 

And  curse  thee  not;  but  bold 
Thee  in  as  warm  a fold 

As but  descend,  and  prove 

A mortal’s  love 

For  an  immortal.  If  the  skies  contain 
More  joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  take,  remain  ! 1 
Anah.  Sister  1 sister  1 I view  them  winging 
Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night 
A ho.  The  clouds  from  off  their  pinions  flinging, 
As  though  they  bore  to-morrow’s  light 
Anah.  But  if  our  father  see  the  sight ! 

A ho.  He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon 
Rising  unto  some  sorcerer’s  tune 
An  hour  too  soon. 

Anah.  They  come  ! he  comes  I — Azaziel ! 

Aha.  Haste 

To  meet  them  J Oh  ! for  wings  to  bear 
My  spirit  while  they  hover  there, 

To  Samiasa’s  breast ! 

Anah.  Lo  I they  have  kindled  all  the  west 
Like  a returning  sunset ; — lo  1 
On  Ararat’s  late  secret  crest 
A mild  and  many-colour'd  bow, 

The  remnant  of  their  flashing  path, 

Now  shines  3 and  now,  behold  ! it  hath 
Return’d  to  night  as  rippling  foam, 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash’d 
From  his  unfathomable  home, 

When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the  calm  deep, 
Subsides  soon  after  he  again  hath  dash’d 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean’s  fountains  sleep.  - 
A ho.  They  have  touch’d  earth  ! Samiasa  l 
Anah.  My  Axaaiel ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  11. 

Enter  Irad  and  Jathet. 

Irad.  Despond  not : wherefore  wilt  thou  wander 
thus 

To  add  thy  silence  to  the  silent  night, 

And  lift  thy  tearful  eye  unto  the  stars  ? 

They  cannot  aid  thee. 

Japh.  But  they  soothe  me — now 

Perhaps  she  looks  upon  them  as  I look. 

Methlnks  a being  that  is  beautiful 
Becometh  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty, 

The  eternal  beauty  of  undying  things. 

Oh,  Anah  ! 

Irad.  But  she  loves  thee  not. 

1 [ ThU  invocation  is  extremely  beautiful : its  chief  beauty 
lies  fn  the  continuous  and  meandering  flow  of  its  impassioned 
versification.  At  its  close,  — and  It  might  well  win  down  to 
earth  erring  angels  from  heaven.  — the  maidens  disappear  in 
the  midnight  darkness,  hoping  the  presence  of  their  celestial 
lovers — Wilson] 

1 [Lord  Byron  here  takes  a wide  career,  and  is  sometimes 
obscure  and  confused  ; hut  the  (lashes  of  fire  continually  break 
through,  and  illumine  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  vapour.  The 

Japh.  Alas ! 

Irad.  And  proud  Aholibamah  spurns  me  also.  | 

Japh.  I feel  for  thee  too. 

Irad.  Let  her  keep  her  pride, 

Mine  hath  enabled  me  to  bear  her  scorn  : 

It  may  be,  time  too  will  avenge  it 

Japh.  Canst  thou 

Find  joy  in  such  a thought  ? 

Irad.  Nor  joy  nor  sorrow. 

I loved  her  well ; I would  have  loved  her  better, 

Had  love  been  met  with  love  : as ’t  U,  I leave  her 
To  brighter  destinies,  if  so  she  deems  them. 

Japh.  What  destinies  ? 

Irad.  I have  some  cause  to  think 

She  loves  another. 

Japh.  Anah  1 

Irad.  No ; her  sister 

Japh.  What  other  ? 

Irad.  That  I know  not ; but  her  air. 

If  not  her  words,  tells  me  she  loves  another. 

Japh.  Ay,  but  not  Anah  : she  but  loves  her  God. 

Irad.  Whate’er  she  loveth,  so  she  loves  thee  not. 
What  can  it  profit  thee  ? 5 

Japh.  True,  nothing ; but 

I love. 

Irad.  And  so  do  I. 

Japh.  And  now  thou  lov’st  not. 

Or  tblnk’st  thou  lov'st  not,  art  thou  happier  ? 

Irad.  Yes. 

Japh.  I pity  thee. 

Irad.  Me  1 why  ? 

Japh.  For  being  happy. 

Deprived  of  that  which  makes  my  misery. 

Irad.  I take  thy  taunt  as  part  of  thy  distemper, 
And  would  not  feel  as  thou  dost  for  more  shekels 
Than  all  our  father’s  herds  would  bring,  if  weigh'd 
Against  the  metal  of  the  sons  of  Cain  — 

The  yellow  dust  they  try  to  barter  with  us. 

As  if  such  useless  and  discolour'd  trash. 

The  refuse  of  the  earth,  could  be  received 
For  milk,  and  wool,  and  flesh,  and  fruits,  and  all 
Our  flocks  and  wilderness  afford.  — Go,  Japhet, 

Sigh  to  the  stars,  as  wolves  howl  to  the  moon — 

I must  back  to  my  rest. 

Japh.  And  so  would  I 

If  I could  rest. 

Irad.  Thou  wilt  not  to  our  tents  then  ? 

Japh.  No,  Irad  ; I will  to  the  cavern,  whose 
Mouth  they  say  opens  from  the  internal  world 
To  let  the  inner  spirits  of  the  earth 
Forth  when  they  walk  its  surface. 

Irad.  Wherefore  so? 

What  wouldst  thou  there  ? 

Japh.  Soothe  further  my  sad  spirit 

With  gloom  as  sad  : it  Is  a hopeless  spot. 

And  I am  hopeless. 

Irad.  But ’t  is  dangerous ; 

Strange  sounds  and  sights  hare  peopled  it  with 
terrors. 

I must  go  with  thee. 

extravagance  is  dictated  by  passion.  His  muse,  even  In  ber 

riddles  and  digressions,  has  a sybil-like,  prophetic  furv. 

JtrraxY.] 

1 [This  is  one  of  those  bitter,  taunting  sarcasms  that  es- 
cape from  Lord  Byron’s  pen,  In  spite  of  himself.  Japhet  i» 
afterwards  introduced  alone,  in  a mountainous  cave ; and 
his  soliloquy,  bemoaning  his  own  fate,  and  the  approaching 
destruction  of  mankind,  is  interrupted  by  a laugh  of  demons, 
rejoicing  over  the  event.  This  scene  is  terrific Jkvtwev  ] 
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i Japh.  Irad,  no ; believe  roe 

I fed  no  evfl  thought,  and  fear  no  evil. 

Irad,  But  evil  things  will  be  thy  foe  the  more 
As  not  bdng  of  them  : turn  thy  steps  aside. 

Or  let  mine  be  with  thine, 
i Japh.  No,  neither,  Irad  ; 

j I must  proceed  alone. 

Irad,  Then  peace  be  with  thee  ! 

[Exit  Irad. 

Japh.  (solus).  Peace  I I have  sought  it  where  it 
should  be  found. 

In  love— with  love,  too,  which  perhaps  deserved  it ; 
And,  in  its  stead,  a heaviness  of  heart, 

A weakness  of  the  spirit — listless  days. 

And  nights  inexorable  to  sweet  sleep, 

Have  come  upon  me.  Peace  ! what  peace  ? the  calm 

Of  desolation,  and  the  stillness  of 

The  untrodden  forest,  only  broken  by 

The  sweeping  tempest  through  its  groaning  boughs ; 

Such  is  the  sullen  or  the  fitful  state 

Of  my  mind  overworn.  The  earth 's  grown  wicked, 

And  many  signs  and  portents  have  proclaim’d 

A change  at  hand,  and  an  o’erwhelming  doom 

To  perishable  beings.  Oh,  my  Anah  1 

"Tien  the  dread  hour  denounced  shall  open  wide 

The  fountains  of  the  deep,  how  mightest  thou 

Have  lain  within  this  bosom,  folded  from 

The  elements ; this  bosom,  which  in  vain 

Hath  beat  for  thee,  and  then  will  beat  more  vainly, 

While  thine Oh,  God  ! at  least  remit  to  her 

Thy  wrath  ! for  she  is  pure  amidst  the  falling 
As  a star  in  the  clouds,  which  cannot  quench. 

Although  they  obscure  it  for  an  hour.  My  Anah  ! 
How  would  I have  adored  thee,  but  thou  wouldst 
not; 

And  still  would  I redeem  thee — see  thee  live 
When  ocean  is  earth’s  grave,  and,  unopposed 
By  rock  or  shallow,  the  leviathan, 
b»d  of  the  shoreless  sea  and  watery  world, 

Shall  wonder  at  his  boundlessness  of  realm. 

[Exit  Jafhet. 

Enter  Noah  and  Sheu. 

Kook.  Where  Is  thy  brother  Japhet  ? 

Shm.  He  went  forth. 

According  to  his  wont,  to  meet  with  Irad, 

He  laid ; but,  as  I fear,  to  bend  his  steps 
Towards  Allah’s  tents,  round  which  he  hovers  nightly, 
Like  a dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  nest ; 
to  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cavern 
’^hich  opens  to  the  heart  of  Ararat 
1 Soak.  What  doth  he  there  ? It  is  an  evil  spot 
fpon  an  earth  all  evil ; for  things  worse 
Than  even  wicked  men  resort  there  : he 
SdQ  kwes  this  daughter  of  a fated  race, 

Although  he  could  not  wed  her  if  she  loved  him. 

And  that  she  doth  not  Oh,  the  unhappy  hearts 
Of  men ! that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing  well 
, The  destiny  and  evil  of  these  days. 

And  that  the  hour  approachcth,  should  indulge 
In  such  forbidden  yearnings  ! Lead  the  way  ; 

He  must  be  sought  for ! 

Skem.  Go  not  forward,  father : 

I will  seek  Japhet 

Soak,  Do  not  fear  for  me  i 

•All  evil  things  are  powerless  on  the  man 
Selected  by  Jehovah.  — Let  us  on. 

Shem,  To  the  tents  of  the  father  of  the  sisters  ? 

Nook.  No ; to  the  cavern  of  the  Caucasus. 

[Exeunt  Noah  and  Skem. 

SCENE  III. 

The  mountains. — A cavern , and  the  rockt  of  Caucasus. 

Japh.  (solus).  Ye  wilds,  that  look  eternal ; and 
thou  cave, 

Which  seem’st  unfathomable ; and  yc  mountains. 

So  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty ; 

Here,  in  your  rugged  majesty  of  rocks 

And  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 

In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 

Of  man  would  tremble,  could  he  reach  them  — yes. 

Ye  look  eternal  1 Yet,  in  a few  days. 

Perhaps  even  hours,  ye  will  be  changed,  rent,  hurl’d 
Before  the  mass  of  waters ; and  yon  cave. 

Which  seems  to  lead  into  a lower  world, 

Shall  have  its  depths  search’d  by  the  sweeping  wave. 
And  dolphins  gambol  in  the  lion’s  den  I 

And  man Oh,  men  I my  fellow-beings  ! Who 

Shall  weep  above  your  universal  grave. 

Save  I ? Who  shall  be  left  to  weep  ? My  kinsmen, 
Alas  l what  am  I better  than  ye  are, 

That  1 must  live  beyond  ye  ? Where  shall  be 
The  pleasant  places  where  I thought  of  Anah 
While  I had  hope  ? or  the  more  savage  haunts. 
Scarce  less  beloved,  where  I despair’d  for  her  ? 

And  can  it  be  ! — Shall  yon  exulting  peak, 

Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a distant  star, 

Lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep  ? 

No  more  to  have  the  morning  sun  break  forth. 

And  scatter  back  the  mists  in  floating  folds 
From  its  tremendous  brow  ? no  more  to  have 
Day’s  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  even. 
Leaving  it  with  a crown  of  many  hues  ? 

No  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world, 

For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 

Nearest  the  stars  ? And  can  those  words  “ no  more  " 

Be  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us. 

And  the  predestined  creeping  things  reserved 
By  my  sire  to  Jehovah’s  bidding?  May 
He  preserve  them,  and  I not  have  the  power 
To  snatch  the  loveliest  of  earth's  daughters  from 
A doom  which  even  some  serpent,  with  his  mate. 
Shall  ’scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolong'd. 

To  hiss  and  sting  through  some  emerging  world. 
Recking  and  dank  from  out  the  slime,  whose  ooze 
Shall  slumber  o’er  the  wreck  of  this,  until 
The  salt  morass  subside  into  a sphere 
Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  the  monument. 

The  sole  and  undistinguish'd  sepulchre. 

Of  yet  quick  myriads  of  all  life  ? How  much 
Breath  will  be  still’ll  at  once  1 All-beauteous  world  l 
So  yourg,  so  mark’d  out  for  destruction,  I 
With  a cleft  heart  look  on  thee  day  by  day, 

And  night  by  night,  thy  number’d  days  and  nights : 

1 cannot  save  thee,  cannot  save  even  her 

Whose  love  had  made  me  love  thee  more  ; but  as 

A portion  of  thy  dust,  I cannot  think 

Upon  thy  coming  doom  without  a feeling 

Such  as  — Oh  God  ! and  canst  thou — [He  pauses. 

A rushing  sound  from  the  cavern  is  heard,  and  shouts 
of  laughter  — afterwards  a Spirit  passes. 

Japh.  In  the  name 

Of  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou  ? 

Spirit  (laughs).  Ha  t ha  I ha  1 
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Japh.  By  all  that  earth  holds  holiest,  speak  1 

Shall  search  you  in  your  secret  place. 

Spirit  {laughs).  Hal  ha ! 

And  drive  your  sullen  race 

Japh.  By  the  approaching  deluge  ! by  the  earth 

Forth,  to  be  roll’d  upon  the  tossing  winds. 

Which  will  be  strangled  by  the  ocean  1 by 

In  restless  wretchednosv  along  all  space  ! 

The  deep  which  will  lay  open  all  her  fountains  ! 

Spirit.  Son  of  the  saved  ! 

The  heaven  which  will  convert  her  clouds  to  seas. 

When  thou  and  thine  have  braved 

And  the  Omnipotent  who  makes  and  crushes  ! 

The  wide  and  warring  element ; 

Thou  unknown,  terrible,  and  indistinct. 

When  the  great  barrier  of  the  deep  is  rent, 

Yet  awful  Thing  of  Shadows,  speak  to  me  ! 

Shall  thou  and  thine  be  good  or  happy  ? — No  t 

Why  dost  thou  laugh  that  horrid  laugh  ? 

Thy  new  world  and  new  race  shall  be  of  woe  — 

Spirit.  Why  weep’st  thou  ? 

Less  goodly  in  their  aspect.  In  their  years 

Japh.  For  earth  and  all  her  children. 

Less  than  the  glorious  giants,  who 

Spirit.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  [Spirit  vanishes . 

Yet  walk  the  world  in  pride. 

Japh.  How  the  fiend  mocks  the  tortures  of  a world, 

The  Sons  of  Heaven  by  many  a mortal  bride. 

The  coming  desolation  of  an  orb, 

Thine  shall  be  nothing  of  the  past,  save  tears. 

On  which  the  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no  life  ! 

And  art  thou  not  ashamed 

How  the  earth  sleeps  1 and  all  that  in  it  Is 

Thus  to  survive. 

Sleep  too  upon  the  very  eve  of  death  ! 

And  eat,  and  drink,  and  wive  ? 

Why  should  they  wake  to  meet  it  ? What  are  here, 

With  a base  heart  so  far  subdued  and  tAmed, 

Which  look  like  death  in  life,  and  speak  like  things 

.Vs  even  to  hear  this  wide  destruction  named, 

Bom  ere  this  dying  world  ? They  come  like  clouds  ! 

Without  such  grief  and  courage,  as  should  rather 

[ Various  Spirits  pass  from  the  cavern. 

Bid  thee  await  the  world-dissolving  wave. 

Spirit.  Rgjolce ! 

Than  seek  a shelter  with  thy  favour’d  father, 

The  abhorred  race 

And  build  thy  city  o’er  the  drown’d  earth’* 

Which  could  not  keep  in  Eden  their  high  place. 

grave? 

But  listen’d  to  the  voice 

Who  would  outlive  their  kind, 

Of  knowledge  without  power. 

Except  the  base  and  blind  f 

Are  nigh  the  hour 

Mine 

Of  death  ! 

Hateth  thine 

Not  slow,  not  single,  not  by  sword,  nor  sorrow. 

As  of  a different  order  in  the  sphere, 

Nor  years,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time’s  sapping 

But  not  our  own. 

motion, 

There  Is  not  one  who  hath  not  left  a throne 

Shall  they  drop  off.  Behold  their  last  to-morrow ! 

Vacant  in  heaven  to  dwell  in  darkness  here, 

Earth  shall  be  ocean  ! 

Rather  than  see  his  mates  endure  alone. 

And  no  breath. 

Go,  wretch  ! and  give 

Save  of  the  winds,  be  on  the  unbounded  wave  ! 

A life  like  thine  to  other  wretches  — live  ! 

Angels  shall  tire  their  wings,  but  find  no  spot : 

And  when  the  annihilating  waters  roar 

Not  even  a rock  from  out  the  liquid  grave 

Above  what  they  have  done. 

Shall  lift  its  point  to  save. 

Envy  the  giant  patriarchs  then  no  more. 

Or  show  the  place  where  strong  Despair  hath  died. 

And  scorn  thy  sire  as  the  surviving  one  1 

After  long  looking  o’er  the  ocean  wide 
For  the  expected  ebb  which  comcth  not : 

Thyself  for  being  his  son  ! 

_ 1 

All  shall  be  void, 

Chorus  of  Spirits  issuing  from  the  cavern. 

Destroy’d  ! 

Rejoice ! 

Another  element  shall  be  the  lord 

No  more  the  human  voice 

Of  life,  and  the  abhorr'd 

Shall  vex  our  joys  in  middle  air 

Children  of  dust  be  quench'd  ; and  of  each  hue 

With  prayer ; 

Of  earth  nought  left  but  the  unbroken  blue  ; 

No  more 

And  of  the  variegated  mountain 

Shall  they  adore ; 

Shall  nought  remain 

And  we,  who  ne’er  for  ages  have  adored 

Unchanged,  or  of  the  level  plain ; 

The  prayer-exacting  Lord, 

Cedar  and  pine  shall  lift  their  tops  in  vain  : 

To  whom  the  omission  of  a sacrifice 

All  merged  within  the  universal  fountain. 

Is  vice ; 

Man,  earth,  and  fire,  shall  die. 

We,  we  shall  view  the  deep's  salt  sources  pour’d 

And  sea  and  sky 

Until  one  element  shall  do  the  work 

Look  vast  and  lifeless  in  the  eternal  eye. 

Of  all  In  chaos ; until  they. 

Upon  the  foam 

The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  clay. 

Who  shall  erect  a home  ? 

Shall  perish,  and  their  bleached  bones  shall  lurk 

Japh.  ( coming  forward).  My  sire  ! 

In  caves  In  dens,  in  clefts  of  mountains,  wher* 

Earth’s  seed  shall  not  expire  ; 

The  deep  shall  follow  to  their  latest  lair ; 

Only  the  evil  shall  be  put  away 

Where  even  the  brutes,  In  their  despair. 

From  day. 

Shall  cease  to  prry  on  man  and  on  each  other. 

Avaunt ! ye  exulting  demons  of  the  waste  ! 

And  the  striped  tiger  shall  lie  down  to  die 

Who  howl  your  hideous  joy 

Beside  the  lamb,  as  though  he  were  hU  brother  j 

When  God  destroys  whom  you  dare  not  destroy  ; 

Till  all  things  shall  be  as  they  weTV, 

Hence  ! baste ! 

Silent  and  uncreated,  save  the  sky  : 

Back  to  your  inner  caves  ! 

While  a brief  truce 

Until  the  waves 

Is  made  with  Death,  who  shall  forbear 

i 
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The  little  remnant  of  the  past  creation. 

To  generate  new  nations  for  his  use  ; 

! This  remnant,  floating  o’er  the  undulation 
I Of  the  subsiding  deluge,  from  its  slime. 

When  the  hot  sun  hath  baked  the  reeking  soil 
Into  a world,  shall  give  again  to  Time 
New  beings  — years — diseases — sorrow — crime — 
With  all  companionship  of  hate  and  toil. 

Until  — 

I Japh.  ( interrupting  them).  The  eternal  will 
I Shall  deign  to  expound  this  dream 
Of  good  and  evil ; and  redeem 
Unto  himself  all  times,  all  things ; 

And,  gather’d  under  his  almighty  wings. 
Abolish  hell  1 
And  to  the  expiated  Earth 
Restore  the  beauty  of  her  birth, 

Her  Eden  in  an  endless  paradise. 

Where  man  no  more  can  fall  as  once  he  fell. 
And  even  the  very  demons  shall  do  well ! 

Spirit s.  And  when  shall  take  effect  this  wondrous 
spell  ? 

Japh.  When  the  Redeemer  cometh ; first  in  pain, 
And  then  in  glory. 

Spirit.  Meantime  still  struggle  in  the  mortal  chain, 
Till  earth  wax  hoary  ; 

War  with  yourselves,  and  hell,  and  heaven,  in  vain, 
Until  the  clonds  look  gory 
With  the  blood  reeking  from  each  battle  plain  ; 

New  tiroes,  new  climes,  new  arts,  new  men;  but 

.an, 

■ The  same  old  tears,  old  crimes,  and  oldest  ill, 

1 Shall  be  amongst  your  race  in  different  forms ; 
j • But  the  same  moral  storms 

Shall  oversweep  the  future,  as  the  waves 
In  a few  hours  the  glorious  giants'  graves.  1 

Chorus  of  Spirits. 

Brethren,  njoicc  ! 

Mortal,  farewell ! 

Hark  ! hark  already  we  can  hear  the  voice 
Of  growing  ocean’s  gloomy  swell ; 

The  winds,  too,  plume  their  piercing  wings , 

1 The  clouds  have  nearly  fill’d  their  springs  ; 

The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  shall  be  broken, 

And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows  * ; while  man- 
kind 

View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous  token  — 
Still,  as  they  were  from  the  beginning,  blind. 

We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  hear,  [sphere  ; 
The  mustering  thunders  of  the  threatening 
Yet  a few  hours  their  coming  is  delay’d; 
Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  high, 

Yet  undisplay’d, 

Save  to  the  Spirit’s  all-pervading  eye. 

Howl ! howl ! oh  Earth  I 
Tby  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth ; 

; Tremble,  ye  mountains,  soon  to  shrink  below 
The  ocean’s  overflow  ! 

The  wave  shall  break  upon  your  cliffs ; and  shells. 
The  little  shells,  of  ocean’s  least  things  be 
I Deposed  where  now  the  eagle’s  offspring  dwells  — 
How  shall  he  shriek  o’er  the  remorseless  sea  ! 

* “ And  there  were  giant*  in  the  earth  In  those  days,  and 
after  ; mighty  men,  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown."  — 
Genesis. 

* • The  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 


And  call  his  nestlings  up  with  fruitless  yell, 
Unanswer’d,  save  by  the  encroaching  swell ; — 

While  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad  wings. 
The  wings  which  could  not  save : — [brings 
Where  could  he  rest  them,  while  the  whole  space 
Nought  to  his  eye  beyond  the  deep,  his  grave  ? 
Brethren,  rejoice ! 

And  loudly  lift  each  superhuman  voice  — 

All  die, 

Save  the  slight  remnant  of  Seth’s  seed — 

The  seed  of  Seth, 

Exempt  for  future  Sorrow’s  sake  from  death. 

But  of  the  sons  of  Cain 
None  shall  remain  ; 

And  all  his  goodly  daughters 
Must  lie  beneath  the  desolating  waters ; 

Or,  floating  upward,  with  their  long  hair  laid 
Along  the  wave,  the  cruel  heaven  upbraid. 

Which  would  not  spare 
Beings  even  in  death  so  fair. 

It  Is  decreed. 

All  die ! 

And  to  the  universal  human  cry 
Thr  universal  silence  shall  succeed  1 
Fly,  brethren,  fly  | 

But  still  rejoice  1 
We  fell ! 

They  fall  l 
So  perish  all 

These  petty  foes  of  Heaven  who  shrink  from  hell ! 

[ The  Spirits  disappear , soaring  upwards. 
Japh.  (solus).  God  hath  proclaim’d  the  destiny  of 
earth ; 

My  father’s  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  it ; 

The  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  caves ; 

The  scroll  * of  Enoch  prophesied  it  long 
In  silent  books,  which,  in  their  silence,  say 
More  to  the  mind  than  thunder  to  the  car : 

And  yet  men  listen’d  not,  nor  listen ; but 

Walk  darkling  to  their  doom  ; which,  though  so  nigh, 

Shakes  them  no  more  in  their  dim  disbelief, 

Than  their  last  cries  shall  shake  the  Almighty  purpose. 
Or  deaf  obedient  ocean,  which  fulfils  it 
No  sign  yet  hangs  ita  banner  in  the  air ; 

The  clouds  are  few,  and  of  their  wonted  texture ; 
The  sun  will  rise  upon  the  earth’s  last  day 
As  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  when 
God  said  unto  him,  “ Shine  ! ” and  he  broke  forth 
Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 
Unform’d  forefather  of  mankind — but  roused 
Before  the  human  orison  the  earlier 
Made  and  far  sweeter  voices  of  the  birds, 

Which  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven 
Have  wings  like  angels,  and  like  them  salute 
Heaven  first  each  day  before  the  Adamites  : 

Their  matins  now  draw  nigh — the  east  is  kindling — 
And  they  will  sing ! and  day  will  break  ! Both  near, 
So  near  the  awful  close  ! For  these  must  drop 
Their  outworn  pinions  on  the  deep ; and  day, 

Alter  the  bright  course  of  a few  brief  morrows,  — 
Ay,  day  will  rise  ; but  upon  what?  — a chaos. 

Which  was  ere  day ; and  which,  renew’d,  makes  time 
Nothing  ! for,  without  life,  what  are  the  hours  ? 

broken  up;  and  the  window*  of  h oaten  were  opened.”  — 
Ibid. 

* The  book  of  Enoch,  preserved  by  the  Ethiopians,  is  said 
by  them  to  be  anterior  to  the  flood. 
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No  more  to  dust  than  is  eternity 
Unto  Jehovah,  who  created  both. 

Without  him,  even  eternity  would  be 
A void  : without  man,  time,  as  made  for  man, 

Dies  with  man,  and  is  swallow’d  in  that  deep 
Which  has  no  fountain ; as  his  race  will  be 
Devour’d  by  that  which  drowns  his  infant  world.  — 
What  have  we  here  ? Shapes  of  both  earth  and  air  ? 
No — all  of  heaven,  they  are  so  beautiful. 

I cannot  trace  their  features  ; but  their  forms, 

How  lovelily  they  move  along  the  side 
Of  the  grey  mountain,  scattering  its  mist ! 

And  after  the  swart  savage  spirits,  whose 
Infernal  Immortality  pour’d  forth 
Their  impious  hymn  of  triumph,  they  shall  be 
Welcome  as  Eden.  It  may  be  they  come 
To  tell  me  the  reprieve  of  our  young  world, 

For  which  I have  so  often  pray’d  — They  come  : 
Anah  ! oh,  God  ! and  with  her 

Enter  Samiasa,  Azazizl,  Anah,  and  Aholibamah. 

Anah.  Japbet ! 

Sam.  Lo ! 

A son  of  Adam  l 

Aza.  What  doth  the  earth-born  here, 

While  all  his  race  are  slumbering  ? 

Japh.  Angel  S what 

Dost  thou  on  earth  when  thou  shouldst  be  on  high  ? 

Aza.  Know’st  thou  not,or  forgett’st  thou,  that  a part 
Of  our  great  function  is  to  guard  thine  earth  ? 

Japh.  But  all  good  angels  have  forsaken  earth, 
Which  is  condemn’d ; nay,  even  the  evil  fly 
The  approaching  chaos.  Anah  ! Anah  ! my 
In  vain,  and  long,  and  still  to  be,  beloved  ! 

Why  walk’st  thou  with  this  spirit,  in  those  hours 
When  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below  ? 

Anah.  Japhet,  I cannot  answer  thee  ; yet,  yet 
Forgive  me 

Japh.  May  the  Heaven,  which  soon  no  more 

Will  pardon,  do  so ! for  thou  art  greatly  tempted. 

Aho.  Back  to  thy  tents,  insulting  son  of  Noah  ! 
We  know  thee  not 

Japh.  The  hour  may  come  when  thou 

May’st  know  me  better ; and  thy  sister  know 
Me  still  the  same  which  I have  ever  been. 

Sam.  Son  of  the  patriarch,  who  hath  ever  been 
Upright  before  his  God,  whate’er  thy  gifts, 

And  thy  words  seem  of  sorrow,  mix’d  with  wrath, 
How  have  Azaziel,  or  myself,  brought  on  thee 
Wrong  ? 

Japh.  Wrong ! the  greatest  of  all  wrongs ; but  thou 
Say’st  well ; though  she  be  dust  I did  not  could  not 
Deserve  her.  Farewell,  Anah  ! I have  said 
That  word  so  often  ! but  now  say  it  ne’er 
To  he  repeated.  Angel  I or  whate’er 
Thou  art  or  must  be  soon,  hast  thou  the  power 
To  save  this  beautiful  — these  bcautlftil 
Children  of  Cain  ? 

Aza.  From  what  ? 

Japh.  And  is  it  so. 

That  ye  too  know  not  ? Angels  ! angels  ! ye 
Have  shared  man’s  sin,  and,  it  may  be,  now  must 
Partake  his  punishment ; or,  at  the  least 
My  sorrow. 

Sam.  Sorrow ! I ne’er  thought  till  now 

To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  to  me. 

Japh.  And  hath  not  the  Most  High  expounded  them  ? 
Then  ye  are  lost  as  they  are  lost 

Aho.  So  be  it  I 

If  they  love  as  they  are  loved,  they  will  not  shrink 
More  to  be  mortal,  than  I would  to  dare 
An  immortality  of  agonies 
With  Samiasa ! 

Anah.  Sister  ! sister ! speak  not 

Thus. 

Aza.  Fearest  thou,  my  Anah  ? 

Anah.  Tcs,  for  thee  : 

I would  resign  the  greater  remnant  of 
This  little  life  of  mine,  before  one  hour 
Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a pang. 

Japh.  It  is  for  him,  then  ! for  the  seraph  thou 
Hast  left  me ! That  is  nothing,  if  thou  hast  not 
Left  thy  God  too  I for  unions  like  to  these. 

Between  a mortal  and  an  immortal,  cannot  . 

Be  happy  or  be  hallow’d.  We  are  sent 

Upon  the  earth  to  toil  and  die ; and  they 

Are  made  to  minister  on  high  unto 

The  Highest : but  If  he  can  save  thee,  soon 

The  hour  will  come  in  which  celestial  aid 

Alone  can  do  so. 

Anah.  Ah  I he  speaks  of  death. 

Sam.  Of  death  to  us  f and  those  who  are  with  ns ! 
But  that  the  man  seems  full  of  sorrow,  I 
Could  smile. 

Japh.  I grieve  not  for  myself,  nor  fear; 

I am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a well-doing  sire,  who  hath  been  found 
Righteous  enough  to  save  his  children.  Would  1 

His  power  was  greater  of  redemption  ! or 
That  by  exchanging  my  own  life  for  hers. 

Who  could  alone  have  made  mine  happy,  she. 

The  last  and  loveliest  of  Cain’s  race,  could  share  * 
The  ark  which  shall  receive  a remnant  of 
The  seed  of  Seth  ! 

Aho.  And  dost  thou  think  that  we,  , 

With  Cain’s,  the  eldest  bom  of  Adam’s,  blood 
Warm  in  our  veins,  — strong  Cain  ! who  was  begotten 
In  Paradise,  — would  mingle  with  Seth’s  children  ? 
Seth,  the  last  offspring  of  old  Adam’s  dotage  ? 

No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  In  peril ! 

Our  race  hath  always  dwelt  apart  from  thine 
From  the  beginning,  and  shall  do  so  ever. 

Japh.  I did  not  speak  to  thee,  Aholibamah  ! 

Too  much  of  the  forefather  whom  thou  vauntest  : 

Has  come  down  in  that  haughty  blood  which  spring!  ; 
From  him  who  shed  the  first,  and  that  a brother's ! ' 

But  thou,  my  Anah  ! let  me  call  thee  mine. 

Albeit  thou  art  not ; ’t  is  a word  I cannot 

Part  with,  although  I must  from  thee.  My  Anah ! j 

Thou  who  dost  rather  make  me  dream  that  Abel  1 

Had  left  a daughter,  whose  pure  pious  race 

Survived  in  thee,  so  much  unlike  thou  art 

The  rest  of  the  stem  Cainites,  save  in  beauty. 

For  all  of  them  are  fairest  in  their  favour 

Aho.  (interrupting  him).  And  wouldst  thou  have  her 
like  our  father’s  foe 

In  mind,  in  soul  ? If  / partook  thy  thought. 

And  d ream’d  that  aught  of  Abel  was  in  her  ! — 

Get  thee  hence,  son  of  Noah ; thou  makest  strife. 
Japh.  Offspring  of  Cain,  thy  father  did  so ! 

Aho.  But 

He  slew  not  Seth  : and  what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  other  deeds  between  his  God  and  him  ? 

Japh.  Thou  speakest  well;  his  God  hath  judged 
him*  and 

I had  not  named  his  deed,  but  that  thyself 
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Didst  seem  to  glory  in  him,  nor  to  shrink 
From  what  he  had  done. 

Ako.  He  was  our  fathers’  father ; 

The  eldest  born  of  man,  the  strongest,  bravest. 

And  most  enduring : — Shall  I blush  for  him 
From  whom  we  had  our  being  ? Look  upon 
Our  race ; behold  their  stature  and  their  beauty, 
Their  courage,  strength,  and  length  of  days 

SJapk.  They  are  number’d. 

Aho.  Be  it  so ! but  while  yet  their  hours  endure, 

I glory  in  ray  brethren  and  our  fathers. 

Japh.  My  sire  and  race  but  glory  in  their  God, 

Anah  : and  thou  ? 

Anah.  Whate’er  our  God  decrees. 

The  God  of  Seth,  as  Cain,  I must  obey, 

And  will  endeavour  patiently  to  obey. 

But  could  I dare  to  pray  in  bis  dread  hour 
Of  universal  vengeance  (if  such  should  be). 

It  would  not  be  to  live,  alone  exempt 
Of  all  my  home.  My  sister  ! oh,  my  sister  l 
What  were  the  world,  or  other  worlds,  or  all 
The  brightest  future,  without  the  sweet  past  — 

Thy  love — my  father’s  — all  the  life,  and  all 
Tne  things  which  sprang  up  with  me,  like  the  stars. 
Making  my  dim  existence  radiant  with 
Soft  lights  which  were  not  mine  ? Aholibamah  ! 

Oh  i if  there  should  be  mercy — seek  it,  find  it : 

1 abhor  death,  because  that  thou  must  die. 

Aho.  What,  hath  this  dreamer,  with  his  father’s  ark, 
The  bugbear  he  hath  built  to  scare  the  world, 

Shaken  mg  sister  ? Are  tee  not  the  loved 
1 Of  seraphs  ? and  if  we  were  not,  must  wc 
Cling  to  a son  of  Noah  for  our  lives  ? 

Bather  than  thus But  the  enthusiast  dreams 

The  worst  of  dreams,  the  fantasies  engender’d 
By  hopeless  love  and  heated  vigils.  Who 
Shall  shake  these  solid  mountains,  this  Arm  earth, 
And  bid  those  clouds  and  waters  take  a shape 
j Distinct  from  that  which  we  and  all  our  sires 
Have  seen  them  wear  on  their  eternal  way  ? 

Who  shall  do  this  ? 

Japh.  He  whose  one  word  produced  them. 

Aho.  Who  heard  that  word  I 
Japh.  The  universe,  which  Icap'd 

To  life  before  it  Ah  I smilest  thou  still  in  scorn  ? 
Turn  to  thy  seraphs : if  they  attest  it  not 
They  are  none. 

Sane.  Aholibamah,  own  thy  God  I 

Aho.  I have  ever  hail’d  our  Maker,  Saraiasa, 

As  thine,  and  mine : a God  of  love,  not  sorrow. 

Japh.  Alas  ! what  else  is  love  but  sorrow  ? Even 
He  who  made  earth  in  love  had  soon  to  grieve 
Above  its  first  and  best  inhabitants. 

Aho.  ’T  is  said  so. 

j Japh.  It  is  even  so. 

Enter  Noah  and  Shem. 

Noah.  Japhet ! W hat 

Dost  thou  here  with  these  children  of  the  wicked  ? 
Dread 'st  thou  not  to  partake  their  coming  doom  ? 
Japh.  Father,  it  cannot  be  a sin  to  seek 
I To  save  an  earth-born  being ; and  behold, 

These  are  not  of  the  sinful,  since  they  have 
The  fellowship  of  angels. 


Noah.  These  are  they,  then, 

Who  leave  the  throne  of  God,  to  take  them  wives 
From  out  the  race  of  Cain ; the  sons  of  heaven, 

WTxo  seek  earth’s  daughters  for  their  beauty  ? 

Aza.  Patriarch ! 

1 Thou  hast  said  it. 

Noah.  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  such  communion  1 

Has  not  God  made  a barrier  between  earth 
And  heaven,  and  limited  each,  kind  to  kind  ? 

Sam.  Was  not  man  made  in  high  Jehovah’s 
image  ? 

. Did  God  not  love  what  he  had  made  ? And  what 
! Do  we  but  imitate  and  emulate 
His  love  unto  created  love  ? 

Noah.  I am 

But  man,  and  was  not  made  to  judge  mankind, 

I Far  less  the  sons  of  God ; but  as  our  God 
Has  deign’d  to  commune  with  me,  and  reveal 
Hit  judgments,  I reply,  that  the  descent 
i Of  seraphs  from  their  everlasting  seat 
Unto  a perishable  and  perishing, 

1 Even  on  the  very  ere  of  peri  thing,  world. 

Cannot  be  good. 

Aza.  What ! though  it  were  to  save  ? 

Noah.  Not  ye  in  all  your  glory  can  redeem 
What  he  who  made  you  glorious  hath  condemn’d. 
Were  your  immortal  mission  safety,  ’t  would 
Be  general,  not  for  two,  though  beautiful ; 

And  beautiful  they  are,  but  not  the  less 
Condemn’d. 

Japh.  Oh,  father  ! say  it  not 

Noah.  Son  ! son  I 

If  that  thou  wouldst  avoid  their  doom,  forget 
That  they  exist : they  soon  shall  cease  to  be, 

While  thou  shalt  be  the  sire  of  a new  world. 

And  better. 

Japh.  Let  me  die  with  this,  and  them  / 

Noah.  Thou  thonldit  for  such  a thought  but  shalt 
not ; he 

Who  can , redeems  thee. 

Sam.  And  why  him  and  thee. 

More  than  what  he,  thy  son,  prefers  to  both  ? 

Noah.  Ask  him  who  made  thee  greater  than  myself 
And  mine,  but  not  less  subject  to  his  own 
Almlghtiness.  And  lo ! his  mildest  and 
Least  to  be  tempted  messenger  appears ! 

Enter  Raphael  l,  the  Archangel. 

Raph.  Spirits ! 

Whoso  seat  is  near  the  throne, 

What  do  ye  here  ? 

Ij  thus  a seraph's  duty  to  be  shown. 

Now  that  the  hour  is  near 
When  earth  must  be  alone  ? 

Return  ! 

Adore  and  burn 

In  glorious  hdrnage  with  the  elected  “ seven.” 

Your  place  is  heaven. 

Sam.  Raphael  1 

The  first  and  fairest  of  the  sons  of  God, 

How  long  hath  this  been  law. 

That  earth  by  angels  must  be  left  untrod  ? 

Earth  1 which  oft  saw 

Jehovah's  footsteps  not  disdain  her  sod  ! 


» Tin  til*  origin*!  MS.  “ Michael."  — “ I return  you,”  says  Michael  to  Raphael,  who  wai  an  angel  of  gentler  sympathies.** 

Lora  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  **  the  revise.  I hare  loftcncd  — Byron  Lettert , July  6»  1828.] 
the  part  to  which  Gifford  objected,  and  changed  the  name  of 
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— 

The  world  he  loved,  and  made 
For  love  ; and  oft  have  we  obey’d 
His  frequent  mission  with  delighted  pinions  : 
Adoring  him  in  his  least  works  display’d ; 
Watching  this  youngest  star  of  his  dominions  ; 

And,  as  the  latest  birth  of  his  great  word, 

Eager  to  keep  it  worthy  of  our  Lord. 

Why  is  thy  brow  severe  ? 

And  wherefore  speak ’st  thou  of  destruction  near  ? 

Raph.  Had  Samiasa  and  Azaaiel  been 
In  their  true  place,  with  the  angelic  choir, 

Written  in  fire 
They  would  have  seen 
Jehovah's  late  decree, 

And  not  inquired  their  Maker’s  breath  of  me : 

But  ignorance  must  ever  be 
A part  of  sin ; 

And  even  the  spirits’  knowledge  shall  grow  less 
As  they  wax  proud  within ; 

For  Blindness  is  the  first-born  of  Excess. 

When  all  good  angels  left  the  world,  ye  stay’d, 
Stung  with  strange  passions,  and  debased 
By  mortal  feelings  for  a mortal  maid  : 

But  ye  arc  pardon’d  thus  far,  and  replaced 
With  your  pure  equals.  Hence ! away  I away  ! 

Or  stay, 

And  lose  eternity  by  that  delay. 

Aia.  And  thou  1 If  earth  be  thus  forbidden 
In  the  decree 

To  us  until  this  moment  hidden. 

Dost  thou  not  err  as  we 
In  being  here  ? 

Raph.  I came  to  call  ye  back  to  your  fit  sphere, 
In  the  great  name  and  at  the  word  of  God. 

Dear,  dearest  in  themselves,  and  scarce  less  dear 
That  which  I came  to  do : till  now  we  trod 
Together  the  eternal  space  ; together 

Let  us  still  walk  the  stars.  True,  earth  must  die  ! 
Her  race,  return’d  into  her  womb,  must  wither, 

And  much  which  she  inherits  : but  oh  ! why 
Cannot  this  earth  be  made,  or  be  destroy’d, 

Without  involving  ever  some  vast  void 
In  the  immortal  ranks  ? immortal  still 
In  their  Immeasurable  forfeiture. 

Our  brother  Satan  fell ; his  burning  will 
Bather  than  longer  worship  dared  endure  ! 

But  ye  who  still  are  pure ! 

Seraphs ! less  mighty  than  that  mightiest  one, 

Think  how  he  was  undone  1 
And  think  if  tempting  man  can  compensate 
For  heaven  desired  too  late  ? 

Long  have  I warr’d. 

Long  must  I war 
W’ith  him  who  deem'd  it  hard 
To  be  created,  and  to  acknowledge  him 
Who  midst  the  cherubim 
Made  him  as  suns  to  n dependent  styr, 

Leaving  the  archangel*  at  his  right  hand  dim. 

I loved  him  — beautiful  he  was : oh  heaven  ! 

Save  hit  who  made,  what  beauty  and  what  power 
Was  ever  like  to  Satan’s  ! Would  the  hour 
In  which  he  fell  could  ever  be  forgiven ! 

The  wish  is  impious  : but,  oh  ye  i 
Yet  undestroy’d,  be  warn’d  1 Eternity 

With  him,  or  with  bis  God,  Is  in  your  choice : 

He  hath  not  tempted  you : he  cannot  tempt 
The  angels,  from  his  further  snares  exempt : 

But  man  hath  listen’d  to  his  voice. 


And  ye  to  woman’s  — beautiful  she  is, 

The  serpent’s  voice  less  subtle  than  her  kiss. 

The  snake  but  vanquish’d  dust ; but  she  will  draw 
A second  host  from  heaven,  to  break  heaven’s  law. 

Yet,  yet,  oh  fly  J 
Ye  cannot  die ; 

But  they 
Shall  pass  away, 

While  ye  shall  fill  with  shrieks  the  upper  sky 
For  perishable  clay, 

Whose  memory  in  your  Immortality 

Shall  long  outlast  the  sun  which  gave  them  day. 
Think  how  your  essence  differcth  from  theirs 
In  all  but  suffering  ! why  partake 
The  agony  to  which  they  must  be  heirs  — 

Born  to  be  plough'd  with  years,  and  sown  with  cares ; 

And  reap’d  by  Death,  lord  of  the  human  soil  ? 

Even  had  their  days  been  left  to  toil  their  path 
Through  time  to  dust,  unshorten’d  by  God’s  wrath,  , 
Still  they  are  Evil’s  prey  and  Sorrow’s  spoil. 

Aho.  Let  them  fly  ! 

I hear  the  voice  which  says  that  all  must  die 
Sooner  than  our  white-bearded  patriarchs  died  ; 

And  that  on  high 
An  ocean  is  prepared, 

While  from  below 

The  deep  shall  rise  to  meet  heaven’s  overflow. 

Few  shall  be  spared, 

It  seems  ; and,  of  that  few,  the  race  of  Cain 
Must  lift  their  eyes  to  Adam’s  God  in  vain. 

Sister ! since  it  Is  so, 

And  the  eternal  Lord 
In  vain  would  be  Implored 
For  the  remission  of  one  hour  of  woe. 

Let  us  resign  even  what  we  have  adored. 

And  meet  the  wave,  as  we  would  meet  the  sword. 

If  not  unmoved,  yet  undismay’d. 

And  wailing  less  for  us  than  those  who  shall 
Survive  in  mortal  or  immortal  thrall. 

And,  when  the  fatal  waters  are  allay’d. 

Weep  for  the  myriads  who  can  weep  no  more. 

Fly,  seraphs  t to  your  own  eternal  shore. 

Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar. 

Our  portion  is  to  die. 

And  yours  to  live  for  ever : 

But  which  is  best,  a dead  eternity. 

Or  living,  is  but  known  to  the  great  Giver. 

Obey  him,  as  we  shall  obey  ; 

I would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  in  clay 
An  hour  beyond  his  will ; 

Nor  see  ye  lose  a portion  of  his  grace. 

For  all  the  mercy  which  Seth's  race 
Find  still. 

Fly! 

And  as  your  pinions  bear  ye  back  to  heaven. 

Think  that  ray  love  still  mounts  with  thee  on  high,  1 
Samiasa ! 

And  if  I look  up  with  a tearless  eye, 

’T  is  that  an  angel’s  bride  disdains  to  weep  — 

Farewell ! Now  rise,  inexorable  Deep  ! 

Anah.  And  must  we  die  ? 

And  must  I lose  thee  too, 

Auziel ! 

Oh  my  heart  1 my  heart I 
Thy  prophecies  were  true  ! 

And  yet  thou  wert  so  happy  too ! 

The  blow,  though  not  unlook’d  for,  falls  aa  new  : 

But  yet  depart  1 
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Ah  I why  ? 

Yet  let  me  not  retain  thee  — fly  ! 

My  pangs  can  be  but  brief ; but  thine  would  be 
Eternal,  if  repulsed  from  heaven  for  me, 

Too  much  already  hast  thou  deign'd 
To  one  of  Adam's  race  ! 

Our  doom  is  sorrow : not  to  us  alone, 

But  to  the  spirits  who  have  not  disdain’d 
To  love  us,  cometh  anguish  with  disgrace. 

The  first  who  taught  us  knowledge  hath  been  hurl’d 
From  his  once  archangelic  throne 
Into  some  unknown  world : 

And  thou,  Azaxiel ! No  — 

Thou  shalt  not  suffer  woe 
l For  me.  Away  ! nor  weep  ! 

: Thou  canst  not  weep ; but  yet 

May 'it  suffer  more,  not  weeping : then  forget 
Her,  whom  the  surges  of  the  all-strangling  deep 
Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.  Fly ! fly  ! 

1 Being  gone,  *t  will  be  lew  difficult  to  die. 

Japh.  Oh  say  not  so ! 

Father  1 and  thou,  archangel,  thou  ! 
i Surely  celestial  mercy  lurks  below 

That  pure  severe  serenity  of  brow : 

Let  them  not  meet  this  sea  without  a ihore. 

Save  in  our  ark,  or  let  me  be  no  more ! 

[ Soak.  Peace,  child  of  passion,  peace 
I If  not  within  thy  heart,  yet  with  thy  tongue 
Do  God  no  wrong  ! 

Live  as  he  wills  it — die,  when  be  ordains, 

A righteous  death,  unlike  the  seed  of  Cain’s. 

Cease,  or  be  sorrowful  in  silence ; cease 
I To  weary  Heaven’s  ear  with  thy  selfish  plaint 
Wouldst  thou  have  God  commit  a sin  for  thee  ? 
Such  would  it  be 
To  alter  his  intent 

For  a mere  mortal  sorrow.  Be  a man  ! 

And  bear  what  Adam's  race  must  bear,  and  can. 
Japh.  Ay,  father  ! but  when  they  are  gone, 

And  we  are  all  alone, 

Floating  upon  the  aiure  desert  and 
^ The  depth  beneath  us  hides  our  own  dear  land. 

And  dearer,  silent  friends  and  brethren,  all 
Buried  in  its  immeasurable  breast 
Who,  who,  our  tears,  our  shrieks,  shall  then  command  ? 
Can  we  in  desolation’s  peace  have  rest  ? 

Oh  God  ! be  thou  a God,  and  spare 
Yet  while  ’tis  time  ! 

Renew  not  Adam's  fall : 

Mankind  were  then  but  twain, 

But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 

And  the  tremendous  rain,  [graves. 

Whose  drops  shall  be  less  thick  than  would  their 
Were  graves  permitted  to  the  seed  of  Cain. 

Soak.  Silence,  vain  boy  l each  word  of  thine ’s  a 
crime. 

Angel  ! forgive  this  stripling’s  fond  despair. 

Raph.  Seraphs ! these  mortals  speak  in  passion  : 
Ye! 

Who  are,  or  should  be,  passionless  and  pure. 

May  now  return  with  me. 

Sam.  It  may  not  be : 

We  have  chosen,  and  will  endure. 

Raph.  Say'st  thou  ? 

Aza.  He  hath  said  it,  and  I say.  Amen  1 

Raph.  Again  ! 

Then  from  this  hour, 

Shorn  as  ye  are  of  all  celestial  power, 


And  aliens  from  your  God, 

Farewell ! 

Japh.  Alas  I where  shall  they  dwell  ? 

Hark,  hark  l Deep  sounds,  and  deeper  still. 

Are  howling  from  the  mountain’s  bosom : 

There’s  not  a breath  of  wind  upon  the  hill. 

Yet  quivers  every  leaf,  and  drops  each  blossom ; 
Earth  groans  as  if  beneath  a heavy  load. 

Soak.  Hark,  hark ! the  sea-birds  cry  ! 

In  clouds  they  overspread  the  lurid  sky, 

And  hover  round  the  mountain,  where  before 
Never  a white  wing,  wetted  by  the  wave. 

Yet  dared  to  soar, 

Even  when  the  waters  wax’d  too  fierce  to  brave. 
Soon  it  shall  be  their,  only  shore. 

And  then,  no  more  I 
Japh.  The  sun  ! the  sun  ! 

He  riseth,  but  his  better  light  is  gone, 

And  a black  circle,  bound 
His  glaring  disk  around. 

Proclaim ’s  earth’s  last  of  summer  days  hath  shone  ! 

The  clouds  return  into  the  hues  of  night. 

Save  where  their  braxen-oolour’d  edges  streak 
The  verge  where  brighter  moms  were  wont  to  break. 

Soak.  And  lo  1 yon  flash  of  light. 

The  distant  thunder's  harbinger,  appears  ! 

It  cometh  l hence,  away  ! 

Leave  to  the  elements  their  evil  prey  ! 

I Hence  to  where  our  all-hallow’d  ark  uprears 
Its  safe  and  wreckless  sides  ! 

Japh.  Oh,  father,  stay  1 
Leave  not  my  Anah  to  the  swallowing  tides  1 
Soak . Must  we  not  leave  all  life  to  such?  Begone  I 
Japh. , Not  L 

Noah,  • Then  die 

With  them ! 

How  darest  thou  look  on  that  prophetic  sky, 

And  seek  to  save  what  all  things  now  condemn. 

In  overwhelming  unison 

With  just  Jehovah’s  wrath  ! 

Japh.  Can  rage  and  justice  Join  in  the  same  path  ? 
Soak.  Blasphemer ! darest  thou  murmur  even  now  ? 
Raph.  Patriarch,  be  still  a father  l smooth  thy  brow : 
Thy  son,  despite  his  folly,  shall  not  sink : 
lie  knows  not  what  he  says,  yet  shall  not  drink 
With  sobs  the  salt  foam  of  the  swelling  waters  ; 
But  be,  when  passion  passeth,  good  as  thou. 

Nor  perish  like  heaven’s  children  with  man’s 
daughters.  [unite 

Aha.  The  tempest  cometh;  heaven  and  earth 
For  the  annihilation  of  ail  life. 

Unequal  is  the  strife 

Between  our  strength  and  the  Eternal  Might ! 

Sam.  But  ours  is  with  thee  : we  will  bear  ye  far 
To  some  untroubled  star, 

Where  thou  and  Anah  shalt  partake  our  lot : 

And  if  thou  dost  not  weep  for  thy  lost  earth, 
Our  forfeit  heaven  shall  also  be  forgot.  [birth  ! 

Anah.  Oh  ! my  dear  father’s  tents,  my  place  of 
And  mountains,  land,  and  woods  1 when  ye  are  not. 
Who  shall  dry  up  my  tears  ? 

Aza.  Thy  spirit-lord. 

Fear  not ; though  we  are  shut  from  heaven, 

Yet  much  is  ours,  whence  we  can  not  be  driven. 

Raph.  Rebel ! thy  words  are  wicked  as  thy  deeds 
Shall  henceforth  be  but  weak  : the  flaming  sword. 
Which  chased  the  first- bom  out  of  Paradise, 

Still  flashes  in  the  angelic  hands. 
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Aza.  It  cannot  slay  us : threaten  dust  with  death, 
And  talk  of  weapons  unto  that  which  bleeds. 

What  are  thy  swords  in  our  immortal  eyes  ? 

Raph.  The  moment  cometh  to  approve  thy 
strength ; 

And  learn  at  length 

How  vain  to  war  with  what  thy  God  commands  : 

Thy  former  force  was  In  thy  faith. 

Enter  Mortal t,  flying  for  refuge. 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

The  heavens  ami  earth  are  mingling — God  ! oh  God  1 
What  have  we  done  ? Yet  spare  ! 

Hark ! even  the  forest  beasts  howl  forth  their  prayer  ! 
The  dragon  crawls  from  out  his  den, 

To  herd,  in  terror,  innocent  with  men  ; 

And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  through  air. 

Yet,  yet,  Jehovah  i yet  withdraw  thy  rod 
Of  wrath,  and  pity  thine  own  world's  despair ! 

Hear  not  Man  only  but  all  Nature  plead  ! 

Raph.  Farewell,  thou  earth  1 ye  wretched  sons  of 
clay, 

I cannot,  must  not,  aid  you.  ’T  is  decreed  ! 

[Exit  Rafiiael. 

Jnph.  Some  clouds  sweep  on  as  vultures  for  »heir 
prey. 

While  others,  fix’d  as  rocks,  await  the  word 
At  which  their  wrathful  vials  shall  be  pour'd. 

No  azure  more  shall  robe  the  firmament. 

Nor  spangled  stars  be  glorious  : Death  hath  nsen  ; 
In  the  sun's  place  a pale  and  ghastly  glare 
Hath  wound  itself  around  the  dying  air. 1 

Aza.  Come,  Anah ! quit  this  chaos-fbundcd  prison, 
To  which  the  elements  again  repair, 

To  turn  it  into  what  it  was : beneath 
The  shelter  of  these  wings  thou  shalt  be  safe, 

As  was  the  eagle’s  nestling  once  within 
Its  mother’s  — Let  the  coming  chaos  chafe 
With  all  its  elements  ! Heed  not  their  din  ! 

A brighter  world  than  this,  where  thou  shalt  breathe 
Ethereal  life,  will  we  explore : 

These  darken'd  clouds  are  not  the  only  skies. 

[Azazicl  and  Samiasa  fly  off  and  disappear 
with  Anah  and  Aholibamah. 

Japh.  They  are  gone  I They  have  disappear’d 
amidst  the  roar 

Of  the  forsaken  world  ; and  never  more. 

Whether  they  live,  or  die  with  all  earth’s  life, 

Now  near  its  last,  can  aught  restore 
Anah  unto  these  eyes.  * 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

Oh  son  of  Noah  1 mercy  on  thy  kind  ! 

What ! wilt  thou  leave  us  all— -all  — all  behind  ? 
While  safe  amidst  the  elemental  strife. 

Thou  sitt’st  within  thy  guarded  ark  ? 

A Mother  ( offering  her  infant  to  Japhet).  Oh  let 
this  child  embark ! 

I brought  him  forth  in  woe, 

But  thought  it  joy 

To  see  him  to  my  bosom  clinging  so. 

Why  was  he  bom  ? 

1 [In  hit  description  of  the  deluge,  which  is  a varied  and 
recurring  master- piece,  — (we  hear  it  foretold,  and  we  see  it 
come,)  — Lord  Byron  appears  to  us  to  have  had  an  eye  to 
Poussin’s  celebrated  picture,  with  the  sky  hanging  lute  a 
weight  of  lead  upon  the  waters,  the  sun  quenched  and  lurid, 
the  rocks  and  tree*  upon  them  gloomily  watching  their  fate. 


What  hath  he  done  — 

My  unwean’d  son  — 

To  move  Jehovah’s  wrath  or  scorn  ? 

What  is  there  in  this  milk  of  mine,  that  death 
Should  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  destroy 
My  boy, 

And  roll  the  waters  o ’er  his  placid  breath  ? 

Save  him,  thou  seed  of  Seth  ! 

Or  cursed  be — with  him  who  made 

Thee  and  thy  race,  for  which  we  are  betray'd  ! 

Japh.  Peace ! ’t  is  no  hour  for  curses,  but  for  prayer. 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

For  prayer ! ! ! 

And  where 
Shall  prayer  ascend. 

When  the  swoln  clouds  unto  the  mountains  bend 
And  burst. 

And  gushing  oceans  every  barrier  rend. 

Until  the  very  deserts  know  no  thlrrt  ? 

Accursed 

Be  he  who  made  thee  and  thy  sire  ! 

Wre  deem  our  curses  vain ; we  must  expire ; 

But  as  we  know  the  worst, 

Why  should  our  hymn  be  raised,  our  knees  be  bent 
Before  the  implacable  Omnipotent, 

Since  wc  must  fall  the  same  ? 

If  he  hath  made  earth,  let  it  be  his  shame, 

To  make  a world  for  torture.  — Lo ! they  come, 
The  loathsome  waters,  in  their  rage  1 
And  with  their  roar  make  wholesome  Nature  dumb ! 

The  forest’s  trees  (coeval  with  the  hour 
When  Paradise  upsprung. 

Ere  Eve  gave  Adam  knowledge  for  her  dower, 

Or  Adam  his  first  hymn  of  slavery  sung), 

So  massy,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  old  age, 

Are  overtopp’d. 

Their  summer  blossoms  by  the  surges  lopp'd. 

Which  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise. 

Vainly  we  look  up  to  the  lowering  skies  — 

They  meet  the  seas. 

And  shut  out  God  from  our  beseeching  eyes. 

Fly,  son  of  Noah,  fly  ! and  take  thine  ease 
In  thine  allotted  ocean- tent ; 

And  view,  all  floating  o’er  the  element, 

The  corpses  of  the  world  of  thy  young  dap : 

Then  to  Jehovah  raise 
Thy  song  of  praise  ! 

A Mortal.  Blessed  are  the  dead 
Who  die  in  the  Lord  ! 

Aud  though  the  waters  be  o’er  earth  outspread. 

Yet,  as  his  word. 

Be  the  decree  adored  f 
He  gave  me  life  — he  taketh  but 
The  breath  which  is  his  own  : 

And  though  these  eyes  should  be  for  ever  shut, 

Nor  longer  this  weak  voice  before  his  throw 
Be  heard  in  supplicating  tone. 

Still  blessed  be  the  Lord, 

For  what  Is  past. 

For  that  which  is  ; 

For  all  are  his. 

From  first  to  last  — 

and  a few  figxirci  struggling  vainly  with  the  overwheUniri 
waves.  — JErranv.] 

5 [The  despair  of  the  mortal  lovers  for  the  loss  of  tf* 
mortal  mistresses  Is  well  and  pathetically  expressed  — «'• 

frby.J 
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i Time  — space  — eternity  — life  — death  — 

The  vast  known  and  immeasurable  unknown. 

He  made,  and  can  unmake  ; 

| And  shall  /,  for  a little  gasp  of  breath, 
Blaspheme  and  groan  ? 

No ; let  me  die,  as  I have  lived,  in  faith. 

Nor  quiver,  though  the  universe  may  quake  I 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

Where  shall  we  fly  ? 

Not  to  the  mountains  high ; 
i For  now  their  torrents  rush,  with  double  roar, 
To  meet  the  ocean,  which,  advancing  still, 
Already  grasps  each  drowning  hill. 

Nor  leaves  an  unsearch’d  cave. 

Enter  a Woman. 

Woman.  Oh,  save  me,  save  ! 

(lur  valley  is  no  more  : 

My  father  and  my  father's  tent. 

My  brethren  and  my  brethren’s  herds. 

The  pleasant  trees  that  o'er  our  noonday  bent 


And  sent  forth  evening  songs  from  sweetest  birds, 
The  little  rivulet  which  freshen'd  all 
Our  pastures  green. 

No  more  are  to  be  seen. 

When  to  the  mountain  cliff  I climb'd  this  mom, 

I turn’d  to  bless  the  spot. 

And  not  a leaf  appear'd  about  to  fall ; — - 
And  now  they  are  not! — 

Why  was  I bom  ? 

Japh.  To  die ! in  youth  to  die  ! 

And  happier  in  that  doom, 

Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb 
Which  I 

Am  thus  condemn'd  to  weep  above  in  vain* 

Why,  when  all  perish,  why  must  I remain  ? » 

[ The  voters  rise  ; Men  fly  in  every  direction  ; 
many  are  overtaken  by  the  i caves  ; the  Chorus 
of  Mortals  disperses  in  search  of  safety  up 
the  mountains  ; Japhet  remains  upon  a rock , 
while  the  Ark  floats  towards  him  in  the 
distance. 


I1  (This  poem  carries  with  U the  peculiar  impress  of  the 
writer's  genius.  It  display*  great  vigour,  and  even  a severity 
of  style,  throughout ; which  l*  another  proof.  If  proof  were 
heeded,  that  elevation  of  writing  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  a 
rigid  regard  Co  simplicity.  It  may  be  perused  without  shock* 
rag  the  feelings  of  the  sensitive,  or  furnishing  an  object  for 
Use  discriminating  morality  of  the  I,ord  Chancellor.  Lord 
Brrao  has  evidently  endeavoured  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
thU  poem,  by  depicting  natural  but  deep  drawn  thoughts.  In 
all  their  freshness  and  intensity,  with  as  little  fictitious  aid  as 
possible:  Nothing  is  circumlocutory  : there  is  no  going  about 
i sad  about  to  enter  at  length  upon  his  object,  but  he  impetu- 
otuiy  rushes  Into  it  at  once.  All  over  the  poem  there  is  a 
dooan  cast  suitable  to  the  subject : an  ominous  fearful  hue, 
lUe  that  which  Poussin  has  thing  over  his  inimitable  picture 
of  rbe  Deluge.  We  see  much  evfl,  but  we  dread  more.  All  is 
<*u  of  earthly  keeping,  as  the  events  of  the  time  are  out  of 
the  course  of  nature.  Man's  wickedness,  the  perturbed  ere- 
ttkm,  fear -struck  mortals,  demons  passing  to  and  fro  in  the 
*41  th.  an  overshadowing  solemnity,  and  unearthly  loves,  form 
together  the  materials.  That  it  has  faults  is  obvious  : pre- 
tax passages,  and  too  much  tedious  soliloquising : but  there 
it  the  vigour  and  force  of  Byron  to  fling  into  the  scale  against 
these  : there  U much  of  the  sublime  in  description,  and  the 
tosutiful  ha  poetry.  Prejudice,  or  ignorance,  or  both,  may 
etodrmn  tt , but.  while  true  poetical  feeling  exists  amongst 
; 1 1 as,  it  will  tie  pronounced  not  unworthy  of  its  distinguished 
author.  — CavrsKU. 

it  anpears  that  this  ts  but  the  firit  part  of  a poem  ; hut  it  is 
bkrwue  a po»*m.  and  a fine  one  too,  within  itself.  We  confess 
Out  we  see  little  or  uothing  objectionable  in  it,  either  as  to 
|(  :h-T>ij«iral  orthodoxy,  or  general  human  feeling.  It  is  so* 
1ms.  i-jftv,  fearful,  wild,  tumultuous,  and  shadowed  all  over 
nh  the  darkness  of  a dreadful  disaster.  Of  the  angels  who 
!eve  the  daughters  of  men  we  see  little,  and  know  less  — and 
1 1 axt  too  much  of  the  love  and  passion  of  the  lair  lost  mortals. 

I The  Inconsolable  despair  preceding  and  accompanying  an  in- 
cmpretseasible  catastrophe  pervades  the  whole  composition  ; 
and  Lis  expression  Is  made  sublime  by  the  noble  strain  of 
pwrtry  tn  which  U Is  sold  or  sung — WilsoX- 

This  “ Mystery  " has  more  poetry  and  music  In  It  than  any 
at  laird  Byron's  dramatic  writings  since  “ Manfred;"  and 
hat  siso  the  peculiar  merit  of  throwing  us  back.  In  a great 
degree,  to  the  strange  and  preternatural  time  of  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  Ural-  It  U truly,  and  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
nertai  of  “ Heaven  and  Kart  h : " angels  are  seen  ascending 
uni  descending,  and  the  windows  of  the  sky  are  opened  to 
del  the  face  of  nature.  We  have  an  impassioned  picture 
of  the  strong  and  devoted  attachment  inspired  into  the  daugh- 
ters of  men  by  angel  forms,  and  have  placed  before  us  the 
rmfihatic  picture  of  “ woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover." 
Thine  is  a like  conflict  of  the  passions  as  of  the  elements  — 
all  wild,  chaotic,  uncontrollable,  fatal , but  there  is  a discord- 
ant harmony  in  all  this  — a keeping  in  the  colouring  and  fhe 
ctana.  In  handling  the  unpolished  page,  we  look  upon  the 
world  before  the  Flood,  and  gaie  upon  a doubtful  blank,  with 
tasty  a tea  straggling  figure*,  part  human  and  part  divine  ; 
v wit.  in  the  expression  of  the  former,  we  read  the  fancies. 
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ethereal  and  lawless,  that  lifted  the  eye  of  beauty  to  the 
skies,  and,  in  the  latter,  the  human  passions  that  “ drew  an- 
gels  down  to  earth."  — Jerraar. 

Among  all  the  wonderful  excellences  of  Milton,  nothing 
surpasses  the  pure  and  undisturbed  idealism  with  which  he 
has  drawn  our  first  parents,  so  completely  human  as  to  excite 
our  most  ardent  sympathies,  yet  so  far  distinct  from  the  com- 
mon race  of  men  as  manifestly  to  belong  to  a higher  and  un- 
corrupted state  of  being.  In  like  manner,  his  Paradise  is  formed 
of  the  universal  productions  of  nature  — the  flowers,  the  fruits, 
the  trees,  the  waters,  the  cool  breexet.  the  soft  and  sunny 
slopes,  the  majestic  hills  that  skirt  the  scene ; yet  the  whole 
Is  of  an  earlier,  a more  prolific,  a more  luxuriant  vegetation : 
It  fUlly  comes  up  to  our  notion  of  what  the  earth  might  have 
been  before  it  was  “ cursed  of  its  Creator.”  This  is  tho  more 
remarkable,  as  Milton  himself  sometimes  destroys,  or  at  least 
mars,  the  general  effect  of  his  picture,  by  the  introduction  of 
incongruous  thoughts  or  images.  The  poet's  passions  are,  on 
occasions,  too  strong  for  his  Imagination,  drag  him  down  to 
earth,  ana,  for  the  take  of  some  Ill-timed  allusion  to  some  of 
those  circumstances,  which  had  taken  possession  of  his  mighty 
mind,  he  runs  the  hasard  of  breaking  the  solemn  enchantment 
with  which  he  has  spell-bound  our  captive  sense*.  Perhaps, 
of  later  writers.  Lord  Byron  alone  has  caught  the  true  tone, 
in  his  short  drama  cailni  “ Heaven  and  Earth."  Here,  not- 
withstanding that  we  cannot  but  admit  the  great  and  manifold 
delinquencies  against  correct  taste,  particularly  some  per- 
fectly ludicrous  metrical  w him  vies,  yet  all  is  in  Keeping  — all 
Is  strange,  poetic,  oriental ; the  lyric  abruptness,  tin*  prodigal 
accumulation  of  images  in  one  part,  and  the  rude  simplicity 
in  others  — above  all,  the  general  tone  of  description  as  to 
natural  objects,  and  of  language  and  feeling  in  tne  scarcely 
mortal  beings  which  come  forth  upon  the  scene,  seem  to 
throw  us  upward  into  the  age  of  men  before  their  lives  w ere 
shortened  to  the  narrow  span  of  three-score  years  and  ten, 
and  when  all  that  walked  the  earth  were  not  born  of  woman. 
Milma.v 

The  Mystery  of  " Heaven  and  Earth  H Is  conceived  In  the 
best  style  of  the  greatest  masters  of  poetry  and  painting.  It 
it  not  unworthy  of  Dante,  and  of  tho  mighty  artist  to  whom 
we  have  alluded.  As  a picture  of  the  last  deluge,  it  is  incom- 
parably grand  and  awful.  The  characters,  too,  are  invested 
with  great  dignity  and  grace.  Nothing  can  be  more  imposing 
and  fascinating  than  the  haughtyAnd  imperious, and  passionate 
lieauty  of  the  daughter  of  Cain ; nor  any  thing  more  vener- 
able than  the  mild  but  inflexible  dignity  of  the  patriarch  Noah. 
We  trust  that  no  one  will  be  found  with  feelings  so  obtuse, 
with  taste  so  jxrverted,  or  with  malignity  so  undisguised,  as 
to  mar  the  beauties  of  pictures  like  these,  by  imputing  to  their 
author  the  coed  profession  of  those  sentiments  which  be  ex- 
hibits as  extorted  from  perishing  mortals,  tn  theli  last  instant 
of  despair  and  death.  Such  a poem  as  this.  If  read  aright,  is 
calculated,  by  its  lofty  passion  and  sublime  conceptions,  to 
exalt  the  mind  and  to  purify  the  heart  beyond  the  power  of 
many  a sober  homily.  It  will  remain  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment of  the  transcendent  talents  of  it*  author  ; whom  it  has 
raised,  in  our  estimation,  to  a higher  pitch  of  pre-eminence 
than  be  ever  before  attained.  — MMagJ 
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&artranapalu0 : 

A TRAGEDY.1 


THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  GOETHE 

A STRANGER  PRESUMES  TO  OFFER  THE  HOMAGE 
OF  A LITERARY  VASSAL  TO  HIS  LIEGE  LORD,  THE  FIRST  OF  EXISTING  WRITERS, 
WHO  HAS  CREATED  THE  LITERATURE  OP  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY, 

AND  ILLUSTRATED  THAT  OF  EUROrE. 

THE  UNWORTHY  PRODUCTION  WUICU  TUB  AUTHOR  VENTURES  TO  INSCRIBE  TO  HIM 
IS  ENTITLED 

SARDANAPALUS.* 


PREFACE. 

' Ik  publishing  the  following  Tragedies 3 I have  only 
to  repeat,  that  they  were  not  composed  with  the 
! most  remote  view  to  the  stage.  On  the  attempt 
made  by  the  managers  in  a former  instance,  the 
public  opinion  has  been  already  expressed.  With 
regard  to  my  own  private  feelings,  as  it  seems  that 
they  are  to  stand  for  nothing,  I shall  say  nothing. 

For  the  historical  foundation  of  the  following 
compositions  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Notes. 

The  Author  has  in  one  instance  attempted  to  pre- 
serve, and  in  the  other  to  approach,  the  “ unities ; " 
conceiving  that  with  any  very  distant  departure  from 
them,  there  may  be  poetry*  hut  can  be  no  drama. 


* [On  the  original  MS.  Lord  Byron  ha*  written:  — ” Mem. 
Ravenna.  May  27.  1821.  — I began  this  drama  on  the  13th  or 
January,  1821  ; and  continued  the  two  first  acts  very  slowly, 
and  by  intervals.  The  three  last  acts  were  written  since  the 
13th  of  May,  1821  (this  present  month) ; that  is  to  say,  in  a 
fortnight."  * The  following  are  extracts  from  Lord  Byron's 
diary  and  letters  : — 

*•  January  13,  1821.  Sketched  the  outlino  and  Dram.  Pers. 
of  an  intended  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus,  which  I have  for 
some  time  meditated.  Took  the  names  from  Diodorus  Si- 
culus, (I  know  the  history  of  Sardanapalus,  and  have  known 
it  since  1 was  twelve  years  old.)  and  read  over  a passage  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  Mitford's  Greece,  where  he  rather  vin- 
dicates the  memory  of  this  last  of  the  Assyrians.  Carried 
Teresa  the  Italian  translation  of  Grillparxers  Sappho.  She 
| Quarrelled  with  me,  because  1 said  that  love  was  not  the  loftiest 
theme  for  a tragedy  ; and,  having  the  advantage  of  her  native 
j language,  and  natural  female  eloquence,  she  overcame  my 
fewer  arguments.  I believe  she  was  right.  I must  put  more 
love  into  ‘ Sardanapalus ' than  I Intended." 

“ May  23.  1 have  completed  four  acts.  I have  made  Sar. 
j danapalu*  brave,  (though  voluptuous,  as  history  represents 
hlmO  “nd  also  as  amiable  as  my  poor  powers  could  render 
him.  1 have  strictly  preserved  all  the  unities  hitherto,  and 
mean  to  continue  them  in  the  fifth,  if  possible ; but  not  for 
the  stage." 

“ May  30.  By  this  post  I send  you  the  tragedy.  You  will 
remark’that  the  unities  are  all  strictly  preserved.  The  scene 
passes  In  the  same  hall  always  : the  time,  a summer's  night, 
about  nine  hours  or  less  ; though  It  begins  before  sunset,  and 
ends  after  sunrise.  It  is  not  for  the  stage,  any  more  than  the 
other  was  Intended  for  it : and  I shall  take  better  care  this 
time  that  they  don't  get  hold  on  *L" 

July  14.  I trust  that  4 Sardanapalus'  will  not  be  mis- 
taken for  a political  play  ; which  was  so  far  from  my  inten- 
tion, that  1 thought  of  nothing  but  Asiatic  history.  My  object 


He  is  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  this  ootion  in 
present  English  literature  ; but  it  is  not  a system 
his  own,  being  merely  an  opinion,  which,  not  very 
lone  ago,  was  the  law  of  literature  throughout  the 
world,  and  is  still  so  in  the  more  civilised  parts  of  it 
But  “ nous  avons  change  tout  cela,"  and  are  reaping 
the  advantages  of  the  change.  The  writer  Is  far  from 
conceiving  that  any  thing  he  can  adduce  by  per- 
sonal precept  or  example  can  at  all  approach  his 
regular,  or  even  irregular,  predecessors ; he  is  merely 
giving  a reason  why  he  preferred  the  more  regular 
formation  of  a structure,  however  feeble,  to  an  entire 
abandonment  of  all  rules  whatsoever.  Where  be 
has  failed,  the  failure  is  in  the  architect, — and  not 
in  the  art.  * 


hai  been  to  dramatise,  like  the  Greeks  (a  modest  phrw , 
striking  passages  of  history  and  mythology.  You  will  bm 
all  this  very  unlike  Shakspeare  ; and  so  much  the  better  a 
one  sense,  for  I look  upon  him  to  be  the  worst  of  moddL 
though  the  most  extraordinary  of  writers.  It  has  b«s®T 
object  to  be  as  simple  and  severe  as  Alfierl.  and  I have  broke* 
down  the  poetry  as  nearly  as  1 could  to  common 
The  hardship  is  that,  in  these  times,  one  can  neither  *pe*»  » 
kings  nor  queens  without  suspicion  of  politics  or  persousitttn- 
I intended  neither." 

“ July  22.  Print  away,  and  publish.  I think  they  *■* 
own  that  I have  more  styles  tnan  one.  4 Sanlanapato*  »- 
however,  almost  a comic  character  : but,  for  that  xnaBW.  w 
is  Richard  the  Third.  Mind  the  unities,  which  are  my  gr®* 
object  of  research.  I am  glad  Gifford  likes  it  : a*  for  tM 
million,  you  see  I have  carefully  consulted  any  thin*  but  the 
taste  of  the  day  for  extravagant 4 coups  de  thfitre.' 

Sardanapalus  was  published  in  December,  1821.  sad  ws» 
received  with  very  great  approbation.! 

• f44  Well  knowing  myself  and  my  labours.  In  my  oM  agr,  I 
could  not  but  reflect  with  gratitude  and  diffidence  on  the  ex- 
pressions contained  in  this  dedication,  nor  interpret  them  W 
as  the  generous  tribute  of  a superior  genius,  no  less  origin*! 
In  the  choice  than  inexhaustible  in  the  materials  of  hi*  ***► 
jeets.’’—  Goethe.] 

3 f44  Sardanapalus"  originally  appeared  In  the  same  volifflH 
with  “ The  Two  Foscari."*] 

* [“  In  this  preface,"  (says  Mr.  Jeffrey)  44  Lord  Byron  re- 
news his  protest  against  looking  upon  any  of  his  play*  *» 
having  been  composed  4 with  the  most  remote  view  to  tbe 
stage  ; ' and,  at  the  same  time,  testifies  in  behalf  of  the  unit**, 
as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  drama  — accordiaf  to 
what  4 was  till  lately,  the  law  of  literature  throughout  0* 
world,  and  is  still  so  tn  the  more  civilised  parts  of  it.'  We  * 
not  think  these  opinions  very  consistent ; and  we  think  tba* 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 1 


Sardamafauus,  King  of  Sineveh  and  Assyria,  §r. 
Arracks,  the  Male  tcho  aspired  to  the  Throne. 
Bct-tsu,  a Chahlean  and  Soothsayer. 

Sals: minks,  the  King's  Brother-in-law. 

Altada,  an  Assyrian  Officer  of  the  Palace. 

Pavia. 

Zamks. 

St  t tux 
Balsa. 

WOMEN. 

Zarina,  the  Queen. 

Mtxriia,  an  Ionian  female  Slave,  and  the  Favourite 
of  SARDAVArAl.CS. 

Women  composing  the  Harem  of  Sardanapalus, 
Guan/s,  Attendants,  ChaUlean  Priests,  Medes, 
Jrc.  be. 


Scene.— A Hall  in  tbc  Royal  Palace  of  Nineveh. 

)i 

neither  of  them  could  possibly  find  favour  with  a person 
whose  feniu*  had  a truly  dramatic  character.  We  should  u 
soon  expect  an  orator  to  compote  a speech  altogether  unfit  to 
; ' bespoken.  A Jnuna  1*  not  merely  a dialogue,  hut  an  action; 

I and  Dcceaaarily  supposes  that  something  U to  pass  before  the 
i fyw  at  assembled  spectators.  Whatever  is  peculiar  to  its 
written  part,  should  derive  Its  peculiarity  from  this  consider- 
ation. Its  tfvle  should  be  an  accompaniment  to  action,  and 
: should  be  calculated  to  excite  1 1 emotions,  and  keep  alive 
the  attention,  of  gating  multitudes.  If  an  author  does  not 
br*r  this  continually  in  his  mind,  and  does  not  write  in  the 
Ideal  presence  of  an  eager  and  diversified  assemblage,  he  may 
be  a perhaps,  but  assuredly  he  will  never  l>e  a dramatist. 
If  Lord  Byron  really  does  not  wish  to  impregnate  his  elabo* 
rate  scenes  with  the  living  part  of  the  drama  — if  he  has  no 
hankering  after  stage-cffect  — if  he  is  not  haunted  with  the 
visible  presentiment  of  the  persons  he  has  created  — if,  in 
letting  down  a vehement  invective,  he  does  not  fancy  the 
tone  la  which  Mr.  Kean  would  deliver  It,  and  anticipate  the 
long  applauses  of  the  pit,  then  he  may  be  sure  that  neither 
hit  feeling*  nor  hia  genius  are  in  unison  with  the  stage  at  all. 
Why.  then,  should  he  affect  the  form,  without  the  power  of 
tragedy?  Didactic  reasoning  and  eloquent  description  will 
not  compensate,  in  a play,  for  a dearth  of  dramatic  spirit  and 
invention:  and,  besides,  sterling  sente  and  poetry,  as  such, 
osigbt  to  stand  by  themselves,  without  the  unmeaning  mockers 
of  a dramatis  persome.  As  to  Lord  Byron  pretending  to  set 
up  the  unities  at  this  time  of  day,  as  * the  law  of  literature 
throughout  the  world,*  It  U mere  caprice  and  contradiction. 
He.  if  met  man  was.  is  a law  to  himselj— ' a chartered  liber* 
the  ; * — sod  now.  when  he  is  tired  of  this  unbridled  license, 
be  wants  to  do  penance  within  the  unities  I English  dramatic 
poetry  soars  above  the  unities,  just  as  the  imagination  dors. 
The  July  pretence  for  Insisting  on  them  is,  that  we  suppose  the 
cage  itself  to  he.  actually  ana  really,  the  very  spot  on  which  a 
firm  action  Is  performed ; and,  If  so,  this  space  cannot  he 
removed  to  another.  But  the  supposition  is  manifestly  quite 
contrary  to  truth  and  experience,'* — Edits.  /lev.  vol.  xxxvi. 

Tb#  reader  may  be  pleased  to  compare  the  above  with  the 
fb&owing  Passage  from  Dr.  Johnson  : — 

- Whether  Shakipcare  knew  the  unities,  and  rejected  them 
cry  design,  or  deviated  from  them  by  happy  ignorance,  it  is.  I 
think.  Impossible  tu  decide  and  ukicm  to  inquire.  We  may 
reasonably  suppose,  that  when  he  rose  to  notice,  he  did  not 
wans  the  counsels  and  admonition*  of  scholars  and  critics ; 
and  that  be  at  last  deliberately  persisted  In  a practice  which 
be  might  have  begun  by  chance.  As  nothing  is  essential  to 
the  (able  but  unity  of  action,  and  as  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  arise  evidently  from  false  assumptions,  ami,  by  dreurn* 
jrrLLing  the  extent  of  the  drama,  lessen  its  variety.  I cannot 
think  It  much  to  be  lamented  that  they  were  not  known  by  him, 
m oot  observed  ; nor.  If  such  another  poet  could  arise,  should 
I wry  vehemently  reproach  him,  that  his  first  act  passed  at 
Vmhe,  and  his  next  iu  Cyprus.  Such  violations  of  rules 
namely  positive  become  the  comprehensive  genius  of  Shak- 
•p*-wrw,  and  such  censures  are  suitable  to  the  minute  and 
■leader  criticism  of  Voltaire : — 

• Non  usque  sdeo  permiscult  lmls 

Longus  sutnma  dies,  ut  non,  si  voce  MetellJ 
Serrcntur  leges,  malint  a Car  wire  tolli.' 
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SCENE  I. 

A Hall  in  the  Palace. 

Salemcnes  (solus).  He  hath  wrong’d  his  queen,  but 
still  he  is  her  lord  ; 

He  hath  wrong'd  ray  sister,  still  be  is  ray  brother ; 
He  hath  wrong’d  his  people,  still  he  Is  their  sovereign. 
And  I must  be  his  friend  as  well  as  subject : 
lie  must  not  perish  thus.  I will  not  see 
The  blood  of  Nimrod  and  Scmirami* 

Sink  in  the  earth,  and  thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  empire  ending  like  a shepherd’s  talc , 

He  must  be  roused.  In  his  effeminate  heart 
There  is  a careless  courage  which  corruption 
Has  not  all  quench'd,  and  latent  energies. 

Repress'd  by  circumstance,  but  not  destroy’d  — 

Yet,  when  I speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatic  rules,  I cannot 
but  recollect  how  much  wit  and  learning  may  be  produced 
against  me  ; before  such  authorities  I am  afraid  to  stand,  not 
that  I think  the  present  question  one  of  those  that  are  to  be 
decided  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it  is  to  be  suspected, 
that  these  precepts  have  not  been  so  easily  received,  but  for 
far  better  reasons  than  1 have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  re- 
sult of  my  inquiries,  in  which  It  would  be  ludicrous  to  boast 
of  impartiality,  is,  that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are  not 
essential  to  a just  drama ; that  though  they  may  sometimes 
conduce  to  pleasure,  they  are  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
nobler  beauties  of  variety  and  instruction  ; and  that  a play 
written  with  nice  observation  of  critical  rules,  is  to  be  con- 
templated as  an  elaborate  curiosity,  as  the  product  of  super, 
fluous  and  ostentatious  art,  by  which  is  shown  rather  what  is 
possible  than  what  is  necessary.  He  that  without  diminution 
of  any  other  excellence  shall  preserve  all  the  unities  unbroken, 
deserves  the  like  applause  with  the  architect,  w ho  shall  dis- 
play all  the  orders  of  architecture  in  a citadel,  without  any 
deduction  from  its  strength  : but  the  principal  beauty  of  a 
citadel  is  to  exclude  the  enemy ; and  the  greatest  graces  of 
a play  are  to  copy  nature  and  instruct  life.’*  — Preface  to 
Skaktpcare .] 

1 In  this  tragedy  it  has  been  my  intention  to  follow 
the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus ; reducing  it,  however,  to 
sucii  dramatic  regularity  as  I best  could,  and  trying  to 
approach  the  unities.  I therefore  suppose  the  rebellion 
to  explode  and  succeed  in  one  day  by  a sudden  conspiracy, 
instead  of  the  long  war  of  the  history. 

* [Sardanapalus  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a work  of  great  beauty 
and  power ; and  though  the  heroine  has  many  traits  in  com- 
mon with  the  Medorai  and  Cultures  of  Lord  Byron’s  undra- 
matlc  poetry,  the  hero  must  be  allowed  to  be  a new  character 
in  his  hands.  He  has.  indeed,  the  scorn  of  war,  and  glory, 
and  priestcraft,  and  regular  morality,  which  distinguishes  the 
rest  of  his  lordship’s  favourites  ; but  he  has  no  misanthropy, 
and  very  little  piiue  — and  may  be  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as 
one  of  toe  most  truly  good-humoured,  amiable,  and  respect- 
able voluptuaries  to  whom  we  have  ever  teen  presented.  In 
this  conception  of  his  character,  the  author  has  very  wisely 
followed  nature  and  fancy  rather  than  history.  Hit  Sardana- 
palus  is  not  an  effeminate,  worn-out  debauchee,  with  shat- 
tered nerves  and  exhausted  senses,  the  slave  of  indolence  and 
vicious  habits  ; but  a sanguine  votary  of  pleasure,  a princely 
epicure,  indulging,  revelling  In  boundless  luxury  while  he  can, 
but  with  a soul  so  inured  to  voluptuousness,  so  saturated  with 
delights,  that  pain  and  danger,  when  they  come  uncalled  for, 
give  him  neither  concern  nor  dread  ; and  he  goes  forth  from 
the  banquet  to  the  battle,  as  to  a dance  or  measure,  attired  by 
the  Grace*,  and  with  youth,  joy,  and  love  for  his  guides.  He 
dallies  with  Bellona  as  bridegroom—  for  his  sport  and  pastime ; 
and  the  spear  or  fan,  the  shield  or  shining  mirror,  become  his 
hands  equally  well.  He  enjoys  life,  in  short,  and  triumphs  in 
death  : and  whether  in  prosperous  or  adverse  circumstances, 
his  soul  smiles  out  superior  to  evil.  — JxrraRY. 

The  Sardananaiu*  of  Lord  Byron  is  pretty  nearly  such  a 
person  as  the  Sardanapalus  of  history  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been.  Young,  thoughtless,  spoiled  by  flattery  and  un- 
bounded self-indulgence,  but  with  a temper  naturally  amiable, 
and  abilities  of  a superior  order,  he  affects  to  undervalue  the 
R 3 
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Steep'd,  but  not  drown'd.  In  deep  voluptuousness. 

If  bom  a peasant,  be  had  been  a man 
To  have  reach’d  an  empire  : to  an  empire  bom. 

He  will  bequeath  none ; nothing  but  a name, 

Which  his  sons  will  not  priie  in  heritage  : 

Yet,  not  all  lost,  even  yet  he  may  redeem 
His  sloth  and  shame,  by  only  being  that 
Which  he  should  be,  as  easily  as  the  thing 
He  should  not  be  and  is.  Were  it  less  toil 
To  sway  his  nations  than  consume  his  life  ? 

To  head  an  army  than  to  rule  a harem  ? 

He  sweats  in  palling  pleasures,  dulls  his  soul, 1 
And  saps  his  goodly  strength,  in  toils  which  yield 
not 

Health  like  the  chase,  nor  glory  like  the  war — 

He  must  be  roused.  Alas  ! there  is  no  sound 

[ Sound  of  soft  music  heard  from  within. 
To  rouse  him  short  of  thunder.  Hark  ! the  lute. 
The  lyre,  the  timbrel ; the  lascivious  tinkling-* 

Of  lulling  instruments,  the  softening  voices 
Of  women,  and  of  beings  less  than  women. 

Must  chime  in  to  the  echo  of  his  revel, 

While  the  great  king  of  all  we  know  of  earth 
Lolls  crown’d  with  roses,  and  his  diadem 
Lies  negligently  by  to  be  caught  up 
i By  the  first  manly  hand  which  dares  to  snatch  it 
Lo,  where  they  come  ! already  I perceive 
The  reeking  odours  of  the  perfumed  trains. 

And  see  the  bright  gems  of  the  glittering  girl?, 2 
At  once  his  chorus  and  his  council,  flash 
Along  the  gallery,  and  amidst  the  damsels. 

As  femininely  garb’d,  and  scarce  less  female, 

The  grandson  of  Semi  ram  is,  the  man-queen.  — 

He  comes ! Shall  I await  him  ? yes,  and  front  him, 
And  tell  him  what  all  good  men  tell  each  other. 
Speaking  of  him  and  his.  They  come,  the  slaves 
Led  by  the  monarch  sutyect  to  his  slaves.  s 

sanguinary  renown  of  his  ancestors  as  an  excuse  for  inatten- 
tion to  the  most  necessary  duties  of  his  rank , and  flatters 
himself,  while  he  is  indulging  his  own  sloth,  that  he  is  making 
his  people  happy.  Yet,  even  in  his  fondness  for  pleasure, 
there  lurks  a love  of  contradiction.  Of  the  whole  picture, 
selfishness  if  the  prevailing  feature  — selfishness  admirably 
drawn  indeed ; apologised  for  by  every  palliating  circumstance 
of  education  and  habit,  and  clothed  in  the  brightest  colours 
of  which  it  is  susceptible  from  youth,  talents,  and  placability. 
But  it  is  selfishness  still ; and  we  should  have  been  tempted 
to  quarrel  with  the  art  which  made  vice  and  frivolity  thus 
amiable,  if  Iyird  Byron  had  not  at  the  same  time  pointed  out 
with  much  skill  the  bitterness  and  weariness  of  spirit  which 
inevitably  wait  on  such  a character  ; and  if  he  had  not  given 
a fine  contrast  to  the  picture  in  the  accompanying  portraits  of 
Salemenes  and  of  Myrrha.  — Bishop  Herer.] 

• [•*  He  sweats  in  dreary,  dulled  effeminacy."  — MS.] 

* ["  And  see  the  gewgaws  of  the  glitterin*  girls."  — MS.] 

8 [Salemenes  is  the  direct  opposite  to  selflshnesi ; and  the 
character,  though  slightly  sketched,  display*  little  less  ability 
than  that  of  Sardanapalus.  He  is  a stern,  loyal,  plain-spoken 
soldier  and  subject ; clear-sighted,  just  and  honourable  in  his 
ultimate  views,  though  not  more  punctilious  about  the  means 
of  obtaining  them  than  might  be  expected  from  a respectable 
satrap  of  ancient  Nineveh,  or  a respectable  vixier  of  the  mo- 
dern Turkish  empire.  To  his  king,  in  spite  of  personal  neglect 
and  family  Injuries,  he  is.  throughout,  pertinaciously  attached 
and  punctiliously  faithful.  To  the  king’s  rebels  he  Is  Inclined 
to  be  severe,  bloody,  and  even  treacherous  ; an  imperfection, 
however,  in  his  character,  to  want  which  would,  in  bis  situ- 
ation, be  almost  unnatural,  and  which  is  skilfully  introduced 
as  a contrast  to  the  instinctive  perception  of  virtue  and  ho- 
nour which  flashes  out  from  the  Indolence  of  his  master.  Of 
the  satrap,  however,  the  faults  as  well  as  the  virtue*  are 
alike  the  offspring  of  disinterested  loyalty  and  patriotism.  It 
is  for  his  country  and  king  that  he  Is  patient  of  injury;  for 
them  he  is  valiant ; for  them  cruel.  He  has  no  ambition  of 
personal  power,  no  thirst  of  individual  fame.  In  battle  and  In 
victory,  *•  Assyria  1 " is  his  only  war-cry.  When  ho  sends  off 


SCENE  II. 

Enter  Sardaxafali'S  effeminately  dressed,  hit  Head  , 
crowned  with  Flowers,  and  hit  Robe  nepHgtnCg  \ 
/lowing,  attended  by  a Train  of  W jntn  and  yonp 
Slaves. 

Sar.  ( speaking  to  some  of  his  attendants).  Let  the 
pavilion  over  the  Euphrates 
Be  garlanded,  and  lit,  and  furnish'd  forth 
For  an  especial  banquet ; at  the  hour 
Of  midnight  we  will  sup  there : see  nought  wanting, 
And  bid  the  galley  be  prepared.  There  U 
A cooling  breeae  which  crisps  the  broad  dear  river:  j 
We  will  embark  anon.  Fair  nymphs,  who  deign 
To  share  the  soft  hours  of  Sardanapalus 
We  'I!  meet  again  in  that  the  sweetest  hour, 

When  we  shall  gather  like  the  stars  above  us. 

And  you  will  form  a heaven  as  bright  as  theirs ; 

Till  then,  let  each  be  mistress  of  her  lime. 

And  thou,  my  own  Ionian  Myrrha4,  choose. 

Wilt  thou  along  with  them  or  me  ? 

Myr.  My  lord 1 

Sar.  My  lord,  my  life ! why  answerest  thou  to  j 
coldly  ? 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  so  answer'd.  [thou 
Rule  thy  own  hours,  thou  rulest  mine — say,  would.- 1 
Accompany  our  guests,  or  charm  away 
The  moments  from  me  ? 

Myr.  The  king’s  choice  is  mine.  * , 

Sar.  1 pray  thee  say  not  so : my  chiefest  joy 
Is  to  contribute  to  thine  every  wish. 

I do  not  dare  to  breathe  my  own  desire. 

Lest  it  should  clash  with  thine ; for  thou  art  still 
Too  prompt  to  sacrifice  thy  thoughts  for  others. c 
Myr.  I would  remain  : I have  no  happiness 

Save  in  beholding  thine ; yet 

Sar.  Tet!  what  TO?  1 

the  quern  and  princes,  he  is  leu  anxious  for  his  nephewi  'n“ 
sister  than  for  the  preservation  of  the  line  of  Nimrod;  sa- 
in his  last  moments,  it  is  the  supposed  flight  of  his  soverrtfa 
which  alone  distresses  and  overcomes  him.  — HduJ 
4 “ The  Ionian  name  had  been  still  more  comprcte**1*' 
having  included  the  Achaians  and  the  Bcrotians,  who,  to- 
gether with  those  to  whom  it  was  afterwards  confined,  wou» 
make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek  nation  ; and  amflRgtitf 
orientals  it  was  always  the  general  name  for  the  Greek*  — 
Miteorq’s  Greece,  vol.  i.  p 199. 

J [The  chief  charm  and  vivifying  angel  of  k 

Myrrha,  the  Greek  slave  of  Sardanapalus  — a beautmu.  He- 
roic, devoted,  and  etherial  being  — in  love  with  the 
and  infatuated  monarch  — ashamed  of  loving  a bwturua- 
and  using  all  her  influence  over  him  to  ennoble  as  w*JI  **• 
adorn  his  existence,  and  to  arm  him  against  the  terror!  o tM 
close.  Her  voluptuousness  is  that  of  tne  heart  — her  ten.-® 
of  the  affections.  If  the  part  she  takes  in  the  dialogs  w 
sometimes  too  subdued  and  submissive  for  the  lofty  dannf  « 
her  character,  it  is  still  such  as  might  become  a Greeks!*™ 

— a loTely  Ionian  girl,  in  whom  the  love  of  liberty  and  tne 
scorn  of  death  were  tempered  by  the  oonsciou*ues»  ot  wbst 
she  regarded  as  a degrading  passion,  and  an  inward 
of  fitness  and  decorum  with  reference  to  her  condition.  — 

Jnfin.] 

• [Myrrha  is  a female  Salemenes,  in  whom,  with 
skill,  attachment  to  the  individual  Sardanapalus  Is  «ob*“*j* 
for  the  gallant  soldier’s  loyalty  to  the  descendant  of  kinj?- 
and  whose  energy  of  expostulation,  no  less  than  tbe 
high  tone  of  her  talents,  her  courage,  and  her  Gredan  rn®» 
is  softened  Into  a subdued  and  winning  tenderness  by w’ 
constant  and  painful  recollection  of  her  abasement  s»  t 
In  the  royal  harem ; and  still  more  by  the  lowliness  of  prn^ 
womanly  love  in  the  presence  of  and  towards  the 
her  passion.  No  character  can  be  drawn  more  natural 
hers  ; few  ever  have  been  drawn  more  touching  *ndJJ"u*!L 
Of  course  she  Is  not,  nor  could  be,  a Jewish  or  a Cbnm** 
heroine  ; but  she  is  a model  of  Grecian  niety  and  n°talrtP;  ; 
spirit,  and  she  is  one  whom  a purer  faith  would  have  raiw- 
to  the  level  of  a Rebecca  or  a Miriam.  — Hxssr.] 
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Thy  own  sweet  will  shall  be  the  only  barrier 
Which  ever  rises  betwixt  thee  and  me. 

Jtfyr.  I think  the  present  is  the  wonted  hour 
Of  council ; it  were  better  I retire, 

Sal  (comes  forward  and  says').  The  Ionian  slave 
says  well : let  her  retire. 

Sar.  Who  answers  ? How  now,  brother  ? 

Sd  • The  queen's  brother, 

And  your  most  faithful  vassal,  royal  lord. 

Sar.  ( addressing  his  train).  As  I have  said,  let  all 
dispose  their  hours 

Till  midnight,  when  again  we  pray  your  presence. 

[ The  court  retiring. 
(To  Myrrha  who  is  going)  Myrrha  I I thought 
thou  wouldst  remain. 

Mgr.  Great  king. 

Thou  didst  not  say  so. 

Sar.  But  thou  lookedst  it : 

I know  each  glance  of  those  Ionic  eyes,  * 

Which  said  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me. 

Myr.  Sire  ! your  brother 

Sol  Bis  consort's  brother,  minion  of  Ionia ! 

Haw  darest  thou  name  me  and  not  blush  ? 

Sar.  Not  blush ! 

Thou  hast  no  more  eyes  than  heart  to  make  her 
crimson 

Like  to  the  dying  day  on  Caucasus, 

Where  sunset  tints  the  snow  with  rosy  shadows. 

And  then  reproach  her  with  thine  own  cold  blindness, 
Which  will  not  see  it.  What,  in  tears,  my  Myrrha  ? 
Sal  Let  them  flow  on ; she  weeps  for  more  than 
one. 

And  is  herself  the  cause  of  bitterer  tears. 

Sar.  Cursed  be  he  who  caused  those  tears  to  flow ! 
Sal  Curse  not  thyself — millions  do  that  already. 
Sar.  Thou  dost  forget  thee:  make  me  not  re- 
member 

| I am  a monarch. 

Sal  Would  thou  couldst  1 

'Vjrr.  My  sovereign, 

* l pray,  and  thou,  too,  prince,  permit  my  absence. 

Sar.  Since  it  must  be  so,  and  this  churl  has 
! check’d 

Thy  gentle  spirit,  go ; but  recollect 
That  we  must  forthwith  meet : I had  rather  lose 
! ha  empire  than  thy  presence.  [Exit  Myrrha. 
^ Sal  It  may  be. 

Thou  wilt  lose  both,  and  both  for  ever  ! 

■ Sar.  Brother, 

* on  at  least  command  myself,  who  listen 
To  language  such  as  this : yet  urge  me  not 
Beyond  my  easy  nature. 

I Sal  ’TIs  beyond 

Tk*t  easy,  far  too  easy,  idle  nature. 

Which  1 would  urge  thee.  O that  I could  rouse  thee  ! 
Though 't  were  against  myself. 

• Sar.  By  the  god  Baal ! 

The  man  would  make  me  tyrant 

j Sal.  gQ  thou  art. 

Think  ’st  thou  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
Of  Wood  and  chains  ? The  despotism  of  vice  — 

The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury  — 

I The  negligence — the  apathy — the  evils 
j Of  sensual  sloth — produce  ten  thousand  tyrants, 
'Rwse  delegated  cruelty'  surpasses 


! The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master, 
l However  harsh  and  hard  in  his  own  bearing 
The  false  and  fond  examples  of  thy  lusts 
Corrupt  no  less  than  they  oppress,  and  sap 
In  the  same  moment  all  thy  pageant  power 
And  those  who  should  sustain  it ; so  that  whether 
A foreign  foe  invade,  or  civil  broil 
Distract  within,  both  will  alike  prove  fetal : 

The  first  thy  6 objects  have  no  heart  to  conquer ; 

The  last  they  rather  would  assist  than  vanquish. 

Sar.  Why,  what  makes  thee  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  people  ? 

Sal.  Forgiveness  of  the  queen,  my  sister’s  wrongs ; 
A natural  love  unto  my  Infant  nephews ; 

Faith  to  the  king,  a faith  he  may  need  shortly. 

In  more  than  words ; respect  for  Nimrod's  line ; 

Also,  another  thing  thou  knowest  not 
Sar.  What 's  that  ? 

Sal.  To  thee  an  unknown  word. 

Sar.  Yet  speak  it; 

I love  to  learn. 

Sal.  Virtue. 

Sar.  Not  know  the  word ! 

Never  was  word  yet  rung  so  in  my  cars — 

! Worse  than  the  rabble’s  shout,  or  splitting  trumpet : 

I 've  heard  thy  eister  talk  of  nothing  else.  [vice. 
Sal.  To  change  the  Irksome  theme,  then,  hear  of 
Sar.  From  whom  ? 

Sal.  Even  from  the  winds,  if  thou  couldst  listen 
! Unto  the  echoes  of  the  nation’s  voice. 

Sar.  Come,  I’m  indulgent,  as  thou  knowest,  pa- 
tient, [thee  ? 

As  thou  hast  often  proved  — speak  out,  what  moves 
Sal.  Thy  peril. 

Sar.  Say  on. 

SaL  Thus,  then  : all  the  nations, 

I For  they  arc  many,  whom  thy  father  left 
In  heritage,  are  loud  in  wrath  against  thee. 

Sur.  ’Gainst  me  ! What  would  the  slaves  ? 

Sal.  A king. 

Sar.  And  what 

Am  I then  ? 

Sal.  In  their  eyes  a nothing ; but 

! In  mine  a man  who  might  be  something  still. 

Sar.  The  railing  drunkards  I why,  what  would 
they  have  ? 

Have  they  not  peace  and  plenty  ? 

Sal.  Of  the  first 

j More  than  is  glorious ; of  the  last,  far  less 
Than  the  king  recks  of. 

| Sar.  Whose  then  is  the  crime, 

' But  the  false  satraps,  who  provide  no  better  ? 

Sal.  And  somewhat  in  the  monarch  who  ne'er  looks 
Beyond  hU  palace  walls,  or  if  he  stirs 
, Beyond  them,  *t  is  but  to  some  mountain  palace. 

Till  summer  heats  wear  down.  O glorious  Baal ! 
Who  built  up  this  vast  empire,  and  wert  made 
A god,  or  at  the  least  shlnest  like  a god 
Through  the  long  centuries  of  thy  renown, 

| This,  thy  presumed  descendant,  ne’er  beheld 
| As  king  the  kingdoms  thou  didst  leave  as  hero, 

Won  with  thy  blood,  and  toil,  and  time,  and  peril ! 

[ For  what  ? to  furnish  imposts  for  a revel, 

' Or  multiplied  extortions  for  a 'minion. 

Sar.  I understand  thcc  -—thou  wouldst  have  me  go 


[la  the  original  draught.  “ Dj/biis."] 
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Forth  as  a conqueror.  By  all  the  stars 
Which  the  Chaldeans  read  ! the  restless  slaves 1 
Deserve  that  I should  curse  them  with  their  wishes, 
And  lead  them  forth  to  glory. 

Sal.  Wherefore  not  ? 

Semiram  is — a woman  only — led 
These  our  Assyrians  to  the  solar  shores 
Of  Ganges. 

Sar.  *T  is  most  true.  And  how  return’d  ? 

Sal.  Why,  like  a man  — a hero;  baffled,  but 
Not  vanquish'd.  With  but  twenty  guards,  she  made 
Good  her  retreat  to  Bactria. 

Sar.  And  how  many 

Left  she  behind  in  India  to  the  vultures  ? 

Sal.  Our  annals  say  not. 

Sar.  Then  I will  say  for  them  — 

That  she  had  better  woven  within  her  palace 
Some  twenty  garments,  than  with  twenty  guards 
Have  fled  to  Bactria,  leaving  to  the  ravens, 

And  wolves,  and  men  — the  fiercer  of  the  three, 

Her  myriads  of  fond  subjects.  Is  this  glory  ? 

Then  let  me  live  In  ignominy  ever. 

Sal.  All  warlike  spirits  have  not  the  same  fate. 
Scmiramis,  the  glorious  parent  of 
A hundred  kings,  although  she  fail'd  in  India, 

Brought  Persia,  Media,  Bactria,  to  the  realm 
Which  she  once  sway’d — and  thou  might' st  sway. 

Sar.  I swag  them  — 

She  but  subdued  them. 

Sal.  It  may  be  ere  long 

That  they  will  need  her  sword  more  than  your 
sceptre. 

Sar.  There  was  a certain  Bacchus,  was  there  not  ? 

I *ve  heard  my  Greek  girls  speak  of  such — they  say 
He  was  a god,  that  is,  a Grecian  god. 

An  idol  foreign  to  Assyria’s  worship, 

Who  conquer’d  this  same  golden  realm  of  Ind 
Thou  prat’st  of,  where  Semiramis  was  vanquish’d. 

SaL  I have  hea.  1 of  such  a man ; and  thou  per- 
ceiv’st 

That  he  is  deem’d  a god  for  what  he  did. 

Sar.  And  in  his  godship  I will  honour  him  — 

Not  much  as  man.  What,  ho  ! my  cupbearer ! 

Sal.  What  means  the  king  ? 

Sar.  To  worship  your  new  god  1 

And  ancient  conqueror.  Some  wine,  I say. 

Enter  Cupbearer. 

Sar.  ( addressing  the  Cupbearer).  Bring  me  the  i 
golden  gobht  thick  with  gems. 

Which  bears  the  name  of  Nimrod's  chalice.  Hence, 
Fill  full,  and  bear  it  quickly.  [Exit  Cupbearer. 

Sal.  Is  this  moment 

A fitting  one  for  the  resumption  of 
Thy  yet  unslept-off  revels  ? 

Re-enter  Cupbearer , with  wine. 

Sar.  ( taking  the  cup  from  him).  Noble  kinsman, 

If  these  barbarian  Greeks  of  the  far  shores 

And  skirts  of  these  our  realms  lie  not,  this  Bacchus 

Conquer’d  the  whole  of  India,  did  he  not  ? 

Sal.  He  did,  and  thence  was  deem'd  a deity.  2 

Sar.  Not  so  : — of  all  his  conquests  a few  columns 

• [—  * I hare  a mind 

To  curse  the  restless  slaves  with  their  own  wishes. M— MS. 3 

* He  did,  and  thence  was  deem’d  a god  in  story.’’— MS.] 

» [ In  many  parts  of  this  play,  it  strikes  me  that  Lord  Byron 


Which  may  be  his,  and  might  be  mine,  if  I 
Thought  them  worth  purchase  and  conveyance,  are  ! 
The  landmarks  of  the  seas  of  gore  he  shed, 

The  realms  he  wasted,  and  the  hearts  he  broke. 

But  here,  here  in  this  goblet  is  his  title 
To  Immortality  — the  immortal  grape 
From  which  he  first  express’d  the  soul,  and  gave 
To  gladden  that  of  man,  as  some  atonement 
For  the  victorious  mischiefs  he  had  done. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  have  been 
A mortal  still  in  name  as  in  his  grave ; 

And,  like  my  ancestor  Semiramis, 

A sort  of  semi-glorious  human  monster. 

Here’s  that  which  deified  him — let  it  now 
Humanise  thee  ; my  surly,  chiding  brother. 

Pledge  me  to  the  Greek  god ! 

Sal.  For  all  thy  realms 

I would  not  so  blaspheme  our  country’s  creed. 

Sar.  That  is  to  say,  thou  thlnkest  him  a hero, 

That  he  shed  blood  by  oceans ; and  no  god, 

Because  he  turn’d  a fruit  to  an  enchantment. 

Which  cheers  the  sad,  revives  the  old,  inspires 
The  young,  makes  weariness  forget  his  toil, 

And  fear  her  danger  ; opens  a new  world  [thee 
When  this,  the  present,  palls.  Well,  then  1 pledge 
And  Aim  as  a true  man,  who  did  his  utmost 
In  good  or  evil  to  surprise  mankind.  [Drish. 
Sal.  Wilt  thou  resume  a revel  at  this  hour? 

Sar.  And  if  1 did,  ’t  were  better  than  a trophy,  | 
Being  bought  without  a tear.  But  that  is  not 
My  present  purpose  : since  thou  wilt  not  pledge  roe, 
Continue  what  thou  pleasest 
( To  the  Cupbearer. ) Boy,  retire. 

[Exit  Cupbearer 

SaL  I would  but  have  recall’d  thee  from  thy  dream; 
Better  by  me  awaken’d  than  rebellion. 

Sar.  Who  should  rebel  ? or  why  ? what  cause  ? I 
pretext  ? 

I am  the  lawful  king,  descended  from 
A race  of  kings  who  knew  no  predecessors. 

What  have  I done  to  thee,  or  to  the  people, 

That  thou  shouldst  rail,  or  they  rise  up  against  roe  ■ 
Sal.  Of  what  thou  hast  done  to  me,  I speak  not. 
Sar.  But  1 

Thou  think’st  that  I have  wrong'd  the  queen:  is^  i| 
not  so? 

Sal.  Think  ! Thou  hast  wrong’d  her ! 5 
Sar.  Patience,  prince,  and  hear  roe-  j| 

She  has  all  power  and  splendour  of  her  station. 
Respect,  the  tutelage  of  Assyria’s  heirs 
The  homage  and  the  appanage  of  sovereignty. 

I married  her  as  monarchs  wed  — for  state. 

And  loved  her  as  most  husbands  love  their  wive*. 

If  she  or  thou  supposedst  I could  link  me 
Like  a Chaldean  peasant  to  his  mate, 

Ye  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarchs,  nor  mankind. 

SaL  I pray  thee,  change  the  theme:  my  Wood 
disdains 

Complaint,  and  Salemenes’  sister  seeks  not 
Reluctant  love  even  from  Assyria’s  lord ! 

Nor  would  she  deign  to  accept  divided  passion 
With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  slaves. 

The  queen  is  silent 

has  more  in  his  eye  the  case  of  a sinful  Christum  that 
but  one  wife,  and  a sly  business  or  so  which  she  sod  her 
I do  not  approve  of,  than  a bearded  Oriental,  like  Sardanapi 
with  three  hundred  wives  and  seven  hundred  concubine*  - 
Hogg.] 
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Sar.  And  why  not  her  brother  ? 

Sal.  I only  echo  thee  the  voice  of  empires. 

Which  he  who  long  neglects  not  long  will  govern. 

Sar.  The  ungrateful  and  ungracious  slaves  ! they 
murmur 

Because  I hare  not  shed  their  blood,  nor  led  them 
To  dry  in  the  desert’s  dust  by  myriads, 

Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  banks  of  Ganges ; 

Nor  decimated  them  with  savage  laws. 

Nor  sweated  them  to  build  up  pyramids, 

Or  Babylonian  walls. 

SaL  Yet  these  are  trophies 

More  worthy  of  a people  and  their  prince 
Than  songs,  and  lutes,  and  feasts,  and  concubines, 

And  lavish’d  treasures,  and  contemned  virtues. 

Sar.  Or  for  my  trophies  I have  founded  cities  : 
There  s Tarsus  and  Anchialus,  both  built 
In  one  day  — what  could  that  blood-loving  beldame, 
My  martial  grandam,  chaste  Scmirarais, 

Do  more,  except  destroy  them  ? 

Sal.  'T  is  roost  true  ; 

1 own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  cities. 

Built  for  a whim,  recorded  with  a verse. 

Which  shames  both  them  and  thee  to  coming  ages. 
Sar.  Shame  me  ! By  Baal,  the  cities,  though  well 
built. 

Are  not  more  goodly  than  the  verse  ! Say  what 
Thou  wilt  ’gainst  me,  my  mode  of  life  or  rule, 

Bat  nothing  'gainst  the  truth  of  that  brief  record. 
Why,  those  few  lines  contain  the  history 
Of  all  things  human  : hear — “ Sardanapalus, 

The  king,  and  son  of  Anacyndaraxes, 

In  one  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 

Eat,  drink,  and  love  ; the  rest ’s  not  worth  a fillip.  ” * 
Sd.  A worthy  moral,  and  a wise  inscription. 

For  a king  to  put  up  before  his  subjects ! 

Sar.  Oh,  thou  we ouldst  have  me  doubtless  set  up 
edicts — 

Obey  the  king — contribute  to  his  treasure — 

Recruit  his  phalanx  — spill  your  blood  at  bidding— 
Fall  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and  toll.  ” 

Or  thus  — “ Sardanapalus  on  this  spot 
>lew  fifty  thousand  of  his  enemies. 

These  are  their  sepulchres,  and  this  his  trophy. " 

1 leave  such  things  to  conquerors ; enough 
For  me,  if  1 can  make  my  subjects  feel 
The  weight  of  human  misery  less,  and  glide 
Eogroaning  to  the  tomb  : I take  no  license 
'Fbich  1 deny  to  them.  We  all  are  men. 

SaL  Thy  sires  have  been  revered  as  gods  — 

I1  W.  In  dust 

Aod  death,  where  they  arc  neither  gods  nor  men. 


1 **  For  this  expedition  he  took  only  a small  chosen  body 
of  the  phalanx,  but  all  hi*  light  troops.  In  the  first  day's 
Bvth  be  reached  Anchialus.  a town  said  to  have  been  founded 


fWarter  of  greatness,  which  the  Assyrians  appear  singularly 
. to  hare  affected  In  works  of  the  kind.  A monument  repre- 
•mtiog  Sardanapalus  was  found  there,  warranted  by  an  in- 
•criptlon  In  Assyrian  characters,  of  course  In  the  old  Assyrian 
which  the  Greeks,  whether  well  or  ill,  Interpreted 
tous : ‘ Sardanapalus.  son  of  Anacyndaraxes,  In  one  day 
aiadid  Anchialus  and  Tarsus.  Eat,  drink,  play  : all  other 
; haasn  jojr*  are  not  worth  a fillip.’  Supposing  this  version 
°«»rly  exact  (for  Arrian  says  it  was  not  quite  so),  whether 
purpose  has  not  been  to  Invite  to  civil  order  a people 
hiposed  to  turbulence,  rather  than  to  recommend  imrnode- 
2*  luxury.  may  perhaps  reasonably  be  questioned.  What, 
todwd,  could  be  the  object  of  a king  of  Assyria  In  founding 
'oca  towns  in  a country  so  distant  from  hfs  capital,  and  so 
‘‘hided  from  It  by  an  Immense  extent  of  sandy  deserts  and 
mountains,  and,  still  more,  how  the  Inhabitants  could  be 


Talk  not  of  such  to  me  ! the  worms  are  gods ; 

At  least  they  banqueted  upon  your  gods. 

And  died  for  lack  of  farther  nutriment. 

Those  gods  were  merely  men : look  to  their  issue — 
I feel  a thousand  mortal  things  about  me. 

But  nothing  godlike,  — unless  it  may  be 
The  thing  which  you  condemn,  a disposition 
To  love  and  to  be  merciful,  to  pardon 
The  follies  of  my  species,  and  (that’s  human) 

To  be  indulgent  to  my  own. 

SaL  Alas ! 

The  doom  of  Nineveh  is  seal’d.  — Woe  — woe 
To  the  unrlvall’d  city  1 

Sar.  What  dost  dread  ? 

Sal . Thou  art  guarded  by  thy  foes : in  a few  hours 
The  tempest  may  break  out  which  overwhelms  thee, 
And  thine  and  mine ; and  in  another  day 
What  ti  shall  be  the  past  of  Belus’  race. 

Sar.  What  must  we  dread  ? 

Sal.  Ambitious  treachery, 

Which  has  environ’d  thee  with  snares ; but  yet 
There  is  resource : empower  me  with  thy  signet 
To  quell  the  machinations,  and  I lay 
The  heads  of  thy  chief  foes  before  thy  feet 

Sar.  The  heads — how  many  ? 

Sal.  Must  I stay  to  number 

When  even  thine  own ’s  in  peril  ? Let  me  go ; 

Give  me  thy  signet  — trust  me  with  the  rest 

Sar.  I will  trust  no  man  with  unlimited  lives. 
When  we  take  those  from  others,  we  nor  know 
What  we  have  taken,  nor  the  thing  we  give. 

Sal.  W'ouldst  thou  not  take  their  lives  who  seek 
for  thine  ? 

Sar.  That’s  a hard  question  — But  I answer,  Yes. 
Cannot  the  thing  be  done  without  ? Who  are  they 
Whom  thou  suspectest  ? — Let  them  be  arrested. 

Sal.  I would  thou  wouldst  not  ask  me ; the  next 
moment 

Will  send  my  answer  through  thy  babbling  troop 
Of  paramours,  and  thence  fly  o’er  the  palace, 

Even  to  the  city,  and  so  baffle  all.  — 

Trust  me. 

Sar.  Thou  knowest  1 have  done  so  ever ; 

Take  thou  the  signet.  [ Gives  the  signet. 

Sal.  I have  one  more  request 

Sar.  Name  it. 

Sal.  That  thou  this  night  forbear  the  banquet 
In  the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates. 

Sar.  Forbear  the  banquet ! Not  for  all  the  plotters 
That  ever  shook  a kingdom  1 Let  them  come. 

And  do  their  worst : I shall  not  blench  for  them  j 
Nor  rise  the  sooner ; nor  forbear  the  goblet ; 

at  once  in  circumstances  to  abandon  them  ic  Ives  to  the  intern* 
Iterate  joys  which  their  prince  has  been  supposed  to  have  re- 
commended, is  not  obvious  : but  it  may  deserve  observation 
that,  in  that  line  of  coast,  the  southern  of  Lesser  Asia,  rains 
of  cities,  evidently  of  an  age  after  Alexander,  yet  barely  named 
la  history,  at  this  day  astonish  the  adventurous  traveller  by 
their  magnificence  and  elegance.  Amid  the  desolation  which, 
under  a singularly  barbarian  government,  has  for  so  many 
centuries  been  daily  spreading  In  the  finest  countries  of  the 
globe,  whether  more  from  soil  and  climate,  or  from  opportu- 
nities for  commerce,  extraordinary  means  must  have  been 
found  for  communities  to  flourish  there  ; whence  it  may  seem 
that  the  measures  of  Sardanapalus  were  directed  by  luster 
views  than  have  been  commonly  ascribed  to  him : but  that 
monarch  having  been  the  last  of  a dynasty  ended  by  a revo- 
lution, obloquy  on  his  memory  would  follow  of  course  from 
the  policy  of  his  successors  and  their  partisans.  The  Incon- 
sistency of  traditions  concerning  Sardanapalus  is  striking  in 
Diodorus’s  account  of  him.*’  — Mitpum/j  Greece.  voL  lx. 
p.  311. 
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Nor  crown  me  with  a single  rose  the  less ; 

Nor  lose  one  joyous  hour.  — I fear  them  not 

Sat  But  thou  wouldst  arm  thee,  wouldst  thou  not. 
If  needful  ? 

Sar.  Perhaps.  I ha%*e  the  goodliest  armour,  and 
A sword  of  such  a temper;  and  a bow 
And  javelin,  which  might  furnish  Nimrod  forth  : 

A little  heavy,  but  yet  not  unwieldy. 

And  now  I think  on 't, ’t  U long  since  I ‘ve  used  them. 
Even  in  the  chase.  Hast  ever  seen  them,  brother  ? 

Sal.  Is  this  a time  for  such  fantastic  trifling  ? — 
If  need  be,  wilt  thou  wear  them  ? 

Sar.  Will  I not  ? 

Oh  ! if  it  must  be  so,  and  these  rash  slaves 
Will  not  be  ruled  with  less,  I 'll  use  the  sword 
Till  they  shall  wish  it  turn'd  into  a distaff. 

Sal.  They  say  thy  sceptre 's  turn'd  to  that  already. 
Sar.  That 's  false  l but  let  them  say  so : the  old 
Greeks, 

Of  whom  our  captives  often  sing,  related 
The  same  of  their  chief  hero,  Hercules, 

Because  he  loved  a Lydian  queen : thou  seest 

The  populace  of  all  the  nations  seize 

Each  calumny  they  can  to  sink  their  sovereigns. 

Sal.  They  did  not  speak  thus  of  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  No ; 

They  dared  not.  They  were  kept  to  toil  and  combat ; 
And  never  changed  their  chains  but  for  their  armour : 
Now  they  have  peace  and  pastime,  and  the  license 
To  revel  and  to  rail ; it  Irks  me  not 
I would  not  give  the  smile  of  one  fair  girl 
For  all  the  popular  breath  that  e'er  divided 
A name  from  nothing.  WTiat  are  the  rank  tongues 
Of  this  vile  herd,  grown  Insolent  with  feeding. 

That  I should  prize  their  noisy  praise,  or  dread 
Their  noisome  clamour  ? 

Sul.  You  have  said  they  are  men ; 

As  such  their  hearts  are  something. 

Sar.  So  my  dogs*  are ; 1 

And  better,  as  more  faithful : — but,  proceed  ; 

Thou  hast  my  signet : — since  they  are  tumultuous, 
Let  them  be  temper’d,  yet  not  roughly,  till 
Necessity  enforce  it  I hate  all  pain. 

Given  or  received  ; we  have  enough  within  u*, 

The  meanest  vassal  as  the  loftiest  monarch, 

Not  to  add  to  each  other’s  natural  burthen 
Of  mortal  miser)-,  but  rather  lessen, 

By  mild  reciprocal  alleviation, 

The  fetal  penalties  imposed  on  life : 

But  this  they  know  not,  or  they  will  not  know. 

I have,  by  Baal ! done  all  I could  to  soothe  them : 

I made  no  wars,  I added  no  new  imposts, 

I interfered  not  with  their  civic  lives, 

I let  them  pass  their  days  as  best  might  suit  them, 
Passing  my' own  as  suited  me. 

Sal.  Thou  stopp’st 

Short  of  the  duties  of  a king ; and  therefore 
They  say  thou  art  unfit  to  be  a monarch. 

Sar.  They  lie.  — Unhappily,  I am  unfit 
To  be  aught  save  a monarch ; else  for  me, 

The  meanest  Mode  might  be  the  king  instead. 

Sal.  There  is  one  Mede,  at  least,  who  seeks  to  be  so. 
Sar.  What  mcan’st  thou ? — *t is  thy  secret;  thou 
detirest 

1 [See  Miscellanies,  “ Inscription  on  the  Monument  of  a 
Newfoundland  Dog."] 

* [The  epicurean  philosophy  of  Sardanapalus  gives  him  a 


Few  questions,  and  I’m  not  of  curious  nature. 

Take  the  fit  steps ; and,  since  necessity 
Requires,  I sanction  and  support  thee.  Ne’er 
Was  man  who  more  desired  to  rule  in  peace 
The  peaceful  only  : if  they  rouse  me,  better 
They  had  conjured  up  stern  Nimrod  from  his  ashes, 

M The  mighty  hunter."  I will  turn  these  realms 
To  one  wide  desert  chase  of  brutes,  who  tcere. 

But  would  no  more,  by  their  own  choice,  be  human. 
What  they  have  found  me,  they  belie ; that  which 
They  yet  may  find  me — shall  defy  their  wish 
To  speak  it  worse ; and  let  them  thank  themselves.  ! 

SaL  Then  thou  at  last  canst  feel  ? 

Sar.  Feel ! who  feels  not  I 

Ingratitude? 

Sal.  I will  not  pause  to  answer 

With  words,  but  deeds.  Keep  thou  awake  that  energy 
Which  sleeps  at  times,  but  is  not  dead  within  thee, 

, And  thou  may’st  yet  be  glorious  In  thy  reign. 

As  powerful  in  thy  realm.  Farewell ! 

[Exit  Sale  sieves. 

Sar.  ( solve ).  Farewell ! 

ne ’s  gone , and  on  his  finger  bears  my  signet. 

Which  Is  to  him  a sceptre.  He  is  stern 
As  I am  heedless ; and  the  slaves  deserve 
To  feel  a master.  What  may  be  the  danger 
I know  not : — he  hath  found  it,  let  him  quell  it 
Must  I consume  my  life  — this  little  life — 

In  guarding  against  all  may  make  it  less  ? 4 
It  is  not  worth  so  much  1 It  were  to  die 
Before  my  hour,  to  live  hi  dread  of  death, 

Tracing  revolt ; suspecting  all  about  me, 

Because  they  arc  near ; and  all  who  are  remote. 

Because  they  are  far.  But  if  it  should  be  so — 

If  they  should  sweep  me  off  from  earth  and  empire. 
Why,  what  is  earth  or  empire  of  the  earth  ? 

1 have  loved,  and  lived,  and  multiplied  my  image ; 

To  die  is  no  less  natural  than  those  — 

Acts  of  this  clay  1 'T  Is  true  I have  not  shed 
Blood  as  I might  have  done,  in  oceans,  till 
My  name  became  the  synonyme  of  death  — 

A terror  and  a trophy.  But  for  this 
I feci  no  penitence  ; my  life  is  love  : 

If  I must  shed  blood,  it  shall  be  by  force. 

Till  now,  no  drop  from  an  Assyrian  vein 
Hath  flow'd  for  me,  nor  hath  the  smallest  coin 
Of  Nineveh’s  vast  treasures  e’er  been  lavish'd 
On  objects  which  could  cost  her  sons  a tear : 

If  then  they  hate  me,  ’t  is  because  I hate  not ; 

If  they  rebel,  ’t  is  because  I oppress  not. 

Oh,  men  l ye  must  be  ruled  with  scythes,  not  sceptres. 
And  mow’d  down  like  the  grass,  else  all  we  reap 
L»  rank  abundance,  and  a rotten  harvest 
Of  discontents  Infecting  the  fair  soil. 

Making  a desert  of  fertiUty.  — 

1 11  think  no  more. Within  there,  ho ! 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Sar,  Slave,  t*L 

The  Ionian  Myrrha  we  would  crave  her  presence. 

Attend.  King,  she  is  here. 

Myrrha  enter*. 

Sar.  ( apart  to  Attendant).  Away  ! 

fine  opportunity,  in  hi*  conference*  with  hi*  stern  roa.  i 
fidentlal  adviser,  Salemencs,  to  contrast  hi*  own  imputed  and 
fatal  vice*  of  ease  and  love  of  pleasure  with  the  boasted  virtu#* 
of  his  predecessors,  war  and  conquest.  — Jeffrey.]  , 
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(Addmting  Mtrrha.  ) Beautiful  being  ! 

Thou  dost  almost  anticipate  ray  heart ; 

It  threfob’d  for  thee,  and  here  thou  comest : let  me 
I>enn  that  some  unknown  influence,  some  sweet 
oracle, 

Communicates  between  us,  though  unseen. 

Id  absence,  and  attracts  us  to  each  other. 

Myr.  There  doth. 

Sir.  1 know  there  doth,  but  not  Its  name : 
What  is  it  ? 

Vyr.  In  my  native  land  a God, 

And  in  my  heart  a feeling  like  a God’s, 

I lulled;  yet  I own  *tis  only  mortal ; 

I I For  what  I feel  is  humble,  and  yet  happy  — 

|!  Taat  is,  it  would  be  happy  ; but 

[Mtrrha  pauses. 

I Sar.  There  comes 

For  ever  something  between  us  and  what 
' We  deem  our  happiness : let  me  remove 
The  barrier  which  that  hesitating  accent 
Proclaims  to  thine,  and  mine  is  seal’d. 

Vyr.  My  lord! — 

Sar.  My  lord  — my  king — sire — sovereign  ! thus 
it  is — 

For  erer  thus,  address'd  with  awe.  I ne’er 
Can  see  a smile,  unless  in  some  broad  banquet’s 
Intoxicating  glare,  when  the  buffoons 
Hare  gorged  themselves  up  to  equality, 
jl  Or  I hare  quaff’d  roe  down  to  their  abasement. 

['  Myrrba,  I can  hear  all  these  things,  these  names, 
lord-king — sire  — monarch  — nay,  time  was  I 
prised  them ; 

| That  is,  I suffer’d  them — from  slaves  and  nobles ; 
l But  when  they  falter  from  the  lips  I love. 

The  Ups  which  have  been  press’d  to  mine,  a chill 
Comes  o'er  my  heart,  a cold  sense  of  the  falsehood 
Of  this  my  station,  which  represses  feeling 
In  those  for  whom  I have  felt  most,  and  makes  me 
Wish  that  I could  lay  down  the  dull  tiara. 

And  share  a cottage  on  the  Caucasus 
With  thee,  and  wear  no  crowns  but  those  of  flowers. 
.Vyr.  Would  that  we  could  ! 

Sar.  And  dost  thou  feel  this  ? — Why  ? 

Vyr.  Then  thou  wouldst  know  what  thou  canst 
never  know. 

I Sar.  And  that  U 

Vyr.  The  true  value  of  a heart ; 

At  least,  a woman’s. 

Sar.  i have  proved  a thousand  — 

A thousand,  and  a thousand. 

Vyr.  Hearts  ? 

f Sar.  i think  so. 

Vyr.  Not  one  ! the  time  may  come  thou  may’st 
Sar.  It  will 

1 Hear,  Myrrha ; Salemenes  has  declared  — 

Or  why  or  how  he  hath  divined  it,  Bel  us, 

^ho  founded  our  greet  realm,  knows  more  than  I — 
Hot  Salemenes  hath  declared  my  throne 
In  perlL 

Vyr.  He  did  well. 

Sar.  And  say’st  thou  so  ? 

Thou  whom  he  spurn’d  so  harshly,  and  now  dared  1 
Drive  from  our  presence  with  his  savage  jeers, 

And  made  thee  weep  and  blush  ? 

1 C " and  even  dared 

Profane  our  pretence  with  his  savage  jeers.”  — MSJ 
1 TTo  sprak  of  “ the  tragic  song  ” as  the  favourite  pastime 
* Greece,  two  hundred  years  before  Thespis,  Is  an  ana- 


Afyr.  I should  do  both 

More  frequently,  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 
Back  to  my  duty.  But  thou  spak’st  of  peril  — 

Peril  to  thee 

Sar.  Ay,  from  dark  plots  and  snares 

From  Medes — and  discontented  troops  and  nations. 

I know  not  what — a labyrinth  of  things — 

A maxe  of  mutter'd  threats  and  mysteries  : 

Thou  know’st  the  man — It  is  his  usual  custom. 

But  he  is  honest.  Come,  we  ’ll  think  no  more  on ’t— 
But  of  the  midnight  festival. 

Myr.  *T  Is  time 

To  think  of  aught  save  festivals.  Thou  hast  not 
Spurn’d  his  sage  cautions  ? 

Sar.  What  ? — and  dost  thou  fear  ? 

Myr.  Fear ! — I ’ra  a Greek,  and  how  should  I fear 
death  ? 

A slave,  and  wherefore  should  I dread  my  freedom  ? 

Sar.  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  ? 

Myr.  I lore. 

Sar.  And  do  not  I ? I love  thee  far — far  more 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm, 

Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced ; — yet  I blench  not 

Myr.  That  means  thou  lowest  nor  thyself  nor  me ; 
For  he  who  loves  another  loves  himself, 

Even  for  that  other’s  sake.  This  is  too  rash  : 
Kingdoms  and  lives  are  not  to  be  so  lost.  [dared 

Sar.  Lost ! — why.  who  is  the  aspiring  chief  who 
Assume  to  win  them  ? 

Myr,  Who  b he  should  dread 

To  try  so  much  ? When  he  who  is  their  ruler 
Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  him  ? 

Sar.  Myrrha  1 

Myr,  Frown  not  upon  me ; you  have  smiled 
Too  often  on  me  not  to  make  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 
Which  they  may  augur.  — King,  I am  your  sutyect  t 
Master,  I am  your  slave  I Man,  I have  loved  you  ! — 
Loved  you,  I know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness, 
Although  a Greek,  and  bom  a foe  to  monarchs  — 

A slave,  and  hating  fetters — an  Ionian, 

And,  therefore,  when  I love  a stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains  ! 

Still  I have  loved  you.  If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature, 

Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you  ? 

Sar.  Save  me,  ray  beauty  t Thou  art  very  fair, 
And  what  I seek  of  thee  b love  — not  safety. 

Myr.  And  without  love  where  dwelb  security  ? 

Sar.  I speak  of  woman’s  love. 

Myr.  The  very  first 

Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman’s  breast. 

Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips. 
Your  first  tears  quench’d  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a woman’s  hearing, 

When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

Sar.  My  eloquent  Ionian ! thou  speak *st  music. 
The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song  * 

I have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favourite  pastime 
Of  thy  far  father-land.  Nay,  weep  not — calm  thee. 

Myr.  I weep  not  — But  I pray  thee,  do  not 
speak 

About  my  fathers  or  their  land. 

chronlsm.  Nor  could  Myrrha,  at  so  early  a period  of  her 
country's  history,  hare  spoken  of  thdr  national  hatred  of 
kings,  or  of  that  which  was  equally  the  growth  of  a later  age, 
— their  contempt  for  “ barbarians.'*  — Hkbkr.] 
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Sar.  Yet  oft 

Thou  speakest  of  them. 

Myr.  True — true : constant  thought 

Will  overflow  in  words  unconsciously  ; 

But  when  another  speaks  of  Greece,  It  wounds  roe. 
Sar.  Well,  then,  how  wouldst  thou  tace  me,  as 
thou  saidst  ? 

Myr.  By  teaching  thee  to  save  thyself,  and  not 
Thyself  alone,  but  these  vast  realms,  from  all 
The  rage  of  the  worst  war — the  war  of  brethren. 

Sar.  Why,  child,  I loathe  all  war,  and  warriors  ; 

1 live  in  peace  and  pleasure  : what  can  roan 
Do  more  ? 

Myr.  Alas ! ray  lord,  with  common  men 
There  needs  too  oft  the  show  of  war  to  keep 
The  substance  of  sweet  peace  ; and  for  a king, 

’T  is  sometimes  better  to  be  fear'd  than  loved, 

Sar.  And  I have  never  sought  but  for  the  last 
Myr.  And  now  art  neither. 

Sar.  Dost  thou  say  so,  Myrrha  ? 

Myr.  I speak  of  civic  popular  love,  telf- love. 

Which  means  that  men  are  kept  in  awe  and  law. 

Yet  not  oppress’d  — at  least  they  must  not  think  so ; 
Or  if  they  think  so,  deem  it  necessary, 

To  ward  off  worse  oppression,  their  own  passions. 

A king  of  feasts,  and  flowers,  and  wine,  and  revel, 
And  love,  and  mirth,  was  never  king  of  glory. 

Sar.  Glory  l what 's  that  ? 

Myr.  Ask  of  the  gods  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  They  cannot  answer ; when  the  priests  speak 
for  them, 

Tis  for  some  small  addition  to  the  temple. 

Myr.  Look  to  the  annals  of  thine  empire’s  founders. 
Sar.  They  are  so  blotted  o’er  with  blood,  I cannot. 
But  what  wouldst  have  ? the  empire  hat  been  founded. 
I cannot  go  on  multiplying  empires. 

Myr.  Preserve  thine  own. 

Sar.  At  least,  I will  enjoy  it. 

Come,  Myrrha,  let  us  go  on  to  the  Euphrates : 

The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared. 

And  the  pavilion,  deck’d  for  our  return. 

In  fit  adornment  for  the  eveulng  banquet. 

Shall  blase  with  beauty  and  with  light,  until 
It  seems  unto  the  stars  which  are  above  us 
Itself  an  opposite  star ; and  we  will  sit 

Crown’d  with  fresh  flowers  like 

Myr.  Victims. 

Sar.  No,  me  sovereigns, 

The  shepherd  kings  of  patriarchal  times. 

Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer  wreaths,  1 
And  none  but  tearless  triumphs.  Let  us  on. 

Enter  Pan i a. 

Pun.  May  the  king  live  for  ever ! 

Sar.  Not  an  hour 

Longer  than  he  can  love.  How  my  soul  hates 
This  language,  which  makes  life  itself  a lie. 

Flattering  dust  with  eternity.  * Well,  Pania ! 

Be  brief. 

Pan.  I am  charged  by  Salemenes  to 
Reiterate  his  prayer  unto  the  king, 

That  for  this  day,  at  least,  he  will  not  quit 
The  palace  : when  the  general  returns. 

He  will  adduce  such  reasons  as  will  warrant 
His  daring,  and  perhaps  obtain  the  pardon 
Of  his  presumption. 

1 [“  Who  loved  no  gems  so  well  u those  of  nature.”— MS.] 


Sar.  What : am  I then  coop'd  ’ 

Already  captive  ? can  I not  even  breathe 
The  breath  of  heaven  ? Tell  prince  Salemenes, 

Were  all  Assyria  raging  round  the  walls 
In  mutinous  myriads,  I would  still  go  forth. 

Pan.  I must  obey,  and  yet — 

Myr.  Oh,  monarch,  listen.  — 

How  many  a day  and  moon  thou  hast  reclined 
Within  these  palace  walls  in  silken  dalliance. 

And  never  shown  thee  to  thy  people’s  longing ; 
Leaving  thy  subjects’  eyes  ungratifled, 

The  satraps  uncontroll’d,  the  gods  unworshipp’d, 

And  all  things  in  the  anarchy  of  sloth. 

Till  all,  save  evil,  slumber'd  through  the  realm ! 

And  wilt  thou  not  now  tarry  for  a day,  — 

A day  which  may  redeem  thee  ? WUt  thou  not 
Yield  to  the  few  still  faithful  a few  hours. 

For  them,  for  thee,  for  thy  past  fathers’  race, 

And  for  thy  sons’  inheritance  ? 

Pan.  ’Tis  true: 

From  the  deep  urgency  with  which  the  prince 
Despatch'd  me  to  your  sacred  presence,  I 
Must  dare  to  add  my  feeble  voice  to  that 
Which  now  has  spoken. 

Sar.  No,  it  must  not  be. 

Myr.  For  the  sake  of  thy  realm  : 

Sar.  Away ! 

Pan.  For  that 

Of  all  thy  faithful  subjects,  who  will  rally 
Round  thee  and  thine  1 

Sar.  These  are  mere  fantask« : 

There  is  no  peril : — ’t  is  a sullen  scheme 
Of  Salemenes,  to  approve  his  zeal, 

And  show  himself  more  necessary'  to  us.  [coun-fl 

Myr.  By  all  that ’s  good  and  glorious  take  this 

Sar.  Business  to-morrow. 

Myr.  Ay,  or  death  to-nifbL 

Sar.  Why  let  it  come  then  unexpectedly 
’Midst  joy  and  gentleness,  and  mirth  and  love  ; 

So  let  me  fall  like  the  pluck’d  rose  ! — far  better 
Thus  than  be  wither’d. 

Afyr.  Then  thou  wilt  not  yield. 

Even  for  the  sake  of  all  that  ever  stirr’d 
A monarch  into  action,  to  forego 
A trifling  revel  ? 

Sar.  No. 

Myr.  Then  yield  for  mine; 

For  my  sake  ! 

Sar.  Thine,  my  Myrrha  ! 

Myr.  Tis  the  fiN 

Boon  which  I ever  ask’d  Assyria’s  king. 

Sar.  That ’s  true,  and  were ’t  my  kingdom,  mud  t* 
granted. 

Well,  foT  thy  sake,  I yield  me.  Pania,  hence  t 
Thou  hear’st  me. 

Pun.  And  obey.  [Exit  Pavia. 

Sar.  I marvel  at  thef . 

What  is  thy  motive,  Myrrha,  thus  to  urge  me  ? 

Myr.  Thy  safety  ; and  the  certainty  that  nought 
Could  urge  the  prince  thy  kinsman  to  require 
Thus  much  from  thee,  but  some  impending  danger. 

Sar.  And  if  I do  not  dread  it,  why  shouldst  thou  ? 

Myr.  Because  thou  dost  not  fear,  I fear  for  thee. 

Sar.  To-morrow  thou  wilt  smile  at  these  viifl 
fancies. 

Myr.  If  the  worst  come,  I shall  be  where  now 
* Wishipg  eternity  to  diut.” — MS.] 
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And  that  Is  better  than  the  power  to  smile. 

And  thou? 

Sar.  I shall  be  king,  as  heretofore. 

Myr.  Where  ? 

Sar.  With  Baal,  Nimrod,  and  Semiramis, 

: Sole  in  Assyria,  or  with  them  elsewhere. 

Fate  made  me  what  I am — may  make  me  nothing — 
But  either  that  or  nothing  must  1 be  : 

I will  not  live  degraded. 

Myr.  Hadst  thou  felt 

Thus  always,  none  would  ever  dare  degrade  thee. 

Sir.  And  who  will  do  so  now  ? 

Myr.  Dost  thou  suspect  none  ? 

Sar.  Suspect ! — that’s  a spy’s  office.  Oh  ! we  lose 
jf  Ten  thousand  precious  moments  in  vain  words, 

And  vainer  fears.  Within  there  ! — Ye  slaves,  deck 
The  hall  of  Nimrod  for  the  evening  revel : 

If  I must  make  a prison  of  our  palace. 

At  least  we  'll  wear  our  fetters  jocundly : 

If  the  Euphrates  be  forbid  us,  and 

The  summer  dwelling  on  its  beauteous  border, 

Here  we  are  still  unmenaced.  Ho ! within  there  1 
[Exit  Sardana TA i.us. 
Myr.  ( tola ).  Why  do  I love  this  man  ? My 
country’s  daughters 

Lore  none  but  heroes.  But  I have  no  country  ! 

The  slave  hath  lost  all  save  her  bonds.  I love  him  ; 
And  that ’a  the  heaviest  link  of  the  long  chain  — 

| To  love  whom  we  esteem  not  Be  it  so : 

The  hour  is  coming  when  he’ll  need  all  love. 

And  find  none.  To  fall  from  him  now  were  baser 
Than  to  have  stabb’d  him  on  his  throuc  when  highest 
Would  have  been  noble  in  my  country’s  creed : 

I was  not  made  for  either.  Could  I save  him, 

I should  not  love  him  better,  but  myself ; 

And  I have  need  of  the  last,  for  I have  fallen 
In  my  own  thoughts,  by  loving  this  soft  stranger  : 

And  yet  methinks  I love  him  more,  perceiving 
That  he  is  hated  of  his  own  barbarians. 

The  natural  foes  of  all  the  blood  of  Greece. 

Could  1 but  wake  a single  thought  like  those 
Which  even  the  Phrygians  felt  when  battling  long 
Twixt  Hion  and  the  sea,  within  his  heart. 

He  would  tread  down  the  barbarous  crowds,  and 
triumph. 

He  loves  me,  and  1 love  him  ; the  slave  loves 
Her  master,  and  would  free  him  from  his  vices. 

If  not,  I have  a means  of  freedom  still, 

And  If  I cannot  teach  him  how  to  reign. 

Hay  show  bim  how  alone  a king  can  leave 
His  throne.  1 must  not  lose  him  from  my  sight 

[Exit. * 


ACT  IL 
SCENE  I. 


The  Pot  tal  of  the  tame  HaU  of  the  Palace. 
Belters  (solas).  The  sun  goes  down  : methinks  he 
sets  more  slowly, 

1 [There  are  two  of  Lord  Byron’s  characteristic  excel. 
Itnces,  which  he  never  leaves  behind  in  his  most  fantastic 
expeditions,  and  which  he  has  accordingly  brought  Into  his 
oew  domain  of  classic  tragedy.  One  of  these  Is  his  intense 
feeling  of  the  loveliness  of  woman  — his  power,  not  only  of 
ptrtnrlng  individual  forms,  but  of  infusing  into  the  very  atmo- 
sphere which  surrounds  them  the  spirit  of  beauty  and  of  love. 
A ioft  roseate  light  is  spread  over  them,  which  seems  to  sink 
into  the  touL  The  other  faculty  to  which  we  allude  is  bis 


Taking  his  last  look  of  Assyria’s  empire. 

How  red  he  glares  amongst  those  deepening  clouds. 
Like  the  blood  he  predicts  1 If  not  in  vain. 

Thou  sun  that  sinkest,  and  ye  stars  which  rise, 

I have  outwatch’d  ye,  reading  ray  by  ray 
The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  Time  tremble 
For  what  he  brings  the  nations,  ’tis  the  furthest 
Hour  of  Assyria’s  years.  And  yet  how  calm  ! 

An  earthquake  should  announce  so  great  a fall 

A summer’s  sun  discloses  It.  Yon  disk, 

To  the  star-read  Chaldean,  bears  upon 
Its  everlasting  page  the  end  of  what 
Seem’d  everlasting  ; but  oh  ! thou  true  sun  ! 

The  burning  oracle  of  all  that  live, 

As  fountain  of  all  life,  and  symbol  of 
Him  who  bestows  it,  wherefore  dost  thou  limit 
Thy  lore  unto  calamity  ? Why  not 
Unfold  the  rise  of  days  more  worthy  thine 
All-glorious  burst  from  ocean  ? why  not  dart 
A beam  of  hope  athwart  the  future  years. 

As  of  wrath  to  its  days  ? Hear  me ! oh,  hear  me  ! 

I am  thy  worshipper,  thy  priest,  thy  servant 

I have  gaied  on  thee  at  thy  rise  and  fall. 

And  bow’d  my  head  beneath  thy  mid-day  beams. 
When  my  eye  dared  not  meet  thee.  I have  watch’d 
For  thee,  and  after  thee,  and  pray’d  to  thee. 

And  sacrificed  to  thee,  and  read,  and  fear’d  thee. 

And  ask’d  of  thee,  and  thou  hast  answer’d  — but 

Only  to  thus  much : while  I speak,  he  siuks 

Is  gone  — and  leaves  his  beauty,  not  his  knowledge, 
To  the  delighted  west,  which  revels  In 
Its  hues  of  dying  glory.  Yet  what  is 
Death,  so  it  be  but  glorious  ? ’Tis  a sunset ; 

And  mortals  may  be  happy  to  resemble 
The  gods  but  In  decay. 

Enter  Arbaces,  by  an  inner  door. 

■Ari'  Belcses,  why 

So  rapt  in  thy  devotions  ? Dost  thou  stand 
Gazing  to  trace  thy  disappearing  god 
Into  some  realm  of  undiscover’d  day  ? 

Our  business  is  with  night — ’tis  come. 

Btl  But  not 

Gone. 

Arb.  Let  it  roll  on — we  are  ready. 

Yes. 

Would  it  were  over  ! 

*^r^-  Does  the  prophet  doubt. 

To  whom  the  very  stars  shine  victory  ? 

Bel.  I do  not  doubt  of  victory  — but  the  victor. 

Arb.  Well,  let  thy  science  settle  that.  Meantime 
I have  prepared  as  many  glittering  spears 
As  will  out-sparkle  our  allies  — your  planets. 

There  is  no  more  to  thwart  us.  The  she-king, 

That  less  than  woman,  is  even  now  upon 
The  waters  with  bis  female  mates.  The  order 
Is  Issued  for  the  feast  In  the  pavilion. 

The  first  cup  which  he  drains  will  be  the  last 
Quaff’d  by  the  line  of  Nimrod. 

Bd.  *T  was  a brave  one. 

comprehensive  sympathy  with  the  vaatett  object*  In  the  raa- 
terial  universe.  There  is  scarcely  any  pure  description  of 
individual  scenes  in  all  his  work*  ; but  the  noblest  allusions 
to  the  grandeurs  of  earth  and  heaven.  He  pays  **  no  alle- 
giance but  to  the  elements.”  The  moon,  the  star*,  the  ocean, 
the  mountain  desert,  are  endowed  by  him  with  new  **  speech 
and  language,”  and  send  to  the  heart  their  mighty  voices. 
He  can  interpret  between  uj  and  the  firmament,  or  give  us 
all  the  sentiment  of  an  everlasting  solitude.  — Anon,  j 
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Arb.  And  Is  a weak  one — 'tis  worn  out  — we’ll 
mend  it 

Bel  Art  sure  of  that  ? 

Arb.  Its  founder  was  a hunter  — 

lama  soldier — what  Is  there  to  fear  ? 

Be!.  The  soldier. 

Arb.  And  the  priest,  it  may  be : but 

If  you  thought  thus,  or  think,  why  not  retain 
Your  king  of  concubines  ? why  stir  me  up  ? 

Why  spur  me  to  this  enterprise  ? your  own 
No  less  than  mine  ? 

Bel.  Look  to  the  sky  ! 

Arb.  I look. 

Bel.  What  seest  thou  ? 

Arb.  A fair  summer’s  twilight  and 

The  gathering  of  -the  stars. 

Bel.  And  midst  them,  mark 

Yon  earliest  and  the  brightest  which  so  quivers. 

As  it  would  quit  its  place  in  the  blue  ether. 

Arb.  Well? 

Bel.  ’Tls  thy  natal  ruler — thy  birth  planet 
Arb.  (touching  his  scabbard).  My  star  is  in  this 
scabbard : when  it  shines, 

It  shall  out-dazzle  comets.  Let  us  think 

Of  what  is  to  be  done  to  justify 

Thy  planets  and  their  portents.  When  we  conquer, 

They  shall  have  temples — ay,  and  priests — and  thou 

Shalt  be  the  pontiff  of — what  gods  thou  wilt; 

For  I observe  that  they  are  ever  just. 

And  own  the  bravest  for  the  most  devout. 

Bel.  Ay,  and  the  most  devout  for  brave  — thou 
hast  not 

Seen  me  turn  back  from  battle. 

Arb.  No ; I own  thee 

As  firm  in  fight  as  Babylonia’s  captain, 

As  skilful  in  Chaldea’s  worship  : now. 

Will  it  but  please  thee  to  forget  the  priest, 

And  be  the  warrior  ? 

Bel.  Why  not  both  ? 

Arb.  The  better ; 

And  yet  it  almost  shames  me,  we  shall  have 
So  little  to  effect.  This  woman’s  warfare 
Degrades  the  very  conqueror.  To  have  pluck’d 
A bold  and  bloody  despot  from  his  throne, 

And  grappled  with  him,  clashing  steel  with  steel, 
That  were  heroic  or  to  win  or  fall ; 

But  to  upraise  my  sword  against  this  silkworm, 

And  hear  him  whine,  it  may  be 

Bel.  Do  not  deem  it ; 

He  has  that  In  him  which  may  make  you  strife  yet ; 
And  were  he  all  you  think,  his  guards  are  hardy, 
And  headed  by  the  cool,  stem  Saiemenes. 

Arb.  They  11  not  resist. 

Bel.  Why  not  ? they  are  soldiers. 

Arb.  True, 

And  therefore  need  a soldier  to  command  them. 

Bel.  That  Saiemenes  is. 

Arb.  But  not  their  king. 

Besides,  he  hates  the  effeminate  thing  that  governs, 
For  the  queen’s  sake,  his  sister.  Mark  you  not 
He  keeps  aloof  from  all  the  revels  ? 

BeL  But 

Not  from  the  council — there  he  is  ever  constant 
Arb.  And  ever  thwarted : what  would  you  have 
more 

To  make  a rebel  out  of  ? A fool  reigning, 

His  blood  dishonour’d,  and  himself  disdain'd : 

Why,  it  is  his  revenge  we  work  for. 


Bel.  Could 

He  but  be  brought  to  think  so : this  I doubt  of. 

Arb.  What,  if  we  sound  him  ? 

Bel.  Yes — if  the  time  served. 

Enter  Balea. 

Bal . Satrap* ! The  king  commands  your  presence  at 
The  feast  to-night. 

Bel.  To  hear  is  to  obey. 

In  the  pavilion  ? 

Bal.  No  ; here  in  the  palace. 

Arb.  How  ! in  the  palace  ? it  was  not  thus  order’d. 
Bal.  It  is  so  order’d  now. 

Arb.  And  why  ? j 

Bal  1 know  not  ^ 

May  I retire  ? 

Arb.  Stay. 

Bel.  (to  Arb.  aside).  Hush  ! let  him  go  his  way. 
(Alternately  to  Bal)  Yes,  Balea,  thank  the  monarch, 
kiss  the  hem 

Of  his  imperial  robe,  and  say,  his  slaves 
Will  take  the  crumbs  he  deigns  to  scatter  from 
His  royal  table  at  the  hour — was’t  midnight? 

Bal.  It  was  : the  place,  the  hall  of  Nimrod.  Lords, 

I humble  me  before  you,  and  depart.  [Exi/  Balia. 
Arb.  I like  not  this  same  sudden  change  of  place  ; i 
' There  is  some  mystery  : wherefore  should  he  change 
It? 

Bel.  Doth  he  not  change  a thousand  times  a day : 

, Sloth  is  of  all  things  the  most  fanciful — 

And  moves  more  paras  an  gs  in  Its  intents 
Than  generals  in  their  marches,  when  they  seek 
To  leave  their  foe  at  fault.  — Why  dost  thou  muse  ? 
Arb.  He  loved  that  gay  pavilion,  — it  was  ever 
I His  summer  dotage. 

Bel  And  he  loved  his  queen  — 

A mi  thrice  a thousand  harlotry  besides  — 

And  he  has  loved  all  things  by  turns,  except 
Wisdom  and  glory. 

Arb.  Still — I like  it  not 

If  he  has  changed — why,  so  must  we:  the  attack 
| Were  easy  in  the  isolated  bower, 

| Beset  with  drowsy  guards  and  drunken  courtier* : 

j But  in  the  hall  of  Nimrod 

Bel  Is  it  so  ? 

Methought  the  haughty  soldier  fear'd  to  mount 
A throne  too  easily  — does  it  disappoint  thee 
To  find  there  is  a slipperier  step  or  two 
Than  wbat  was  counted  on  ? 

Arb.  When  the  hour  conn**. 

Thou  shalt  perceive  how  far  I fear  or  no. 
j Thou  hast  seen  my  life  at  stake — and  gaily  play'd 
for; 

But  here  is  more  upon  the  die — a kingdom. 

Bel  I have  foretold  already — thou  wilt  win  it: 
Then  on,  and  prosper 

Arb.  Now  were  I a soothsayer, 

I would  have  boded  so  much  to  myself. 

But  be  the  stars  obey’d — I cannot  quarrel 
With  them,  nor  their  interpreter.  Who’s  here  ? 

Enter  S a lexemes. 

Sal  Satraps ! 

Bel.  My  prince  1 

Sal.  Well  met  — I sought  ye  both 

But  elsewhere  than  the  palace. 

Arb.  Wherefore  so  ? 

Sal.  ’T  is  not  the  hour. 
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Arb.  The  hour!  — what  hour  ? 

Sal.  Of  midnight. 

BtL  Midnight,  my  lord  ! 

SaL  What,  are  you  not  invited  ? 

Bd.  Oh  ! yes  — we  had  forgotten. 

SaL  Is  It  usual 

Thus  to  forget  a sovereign’s  invitation  ? 

Arb.  Why — we  but  now  received  it. 

SoL  Then  why  here  ? 

I Arb.  On  duty. 

! SaL  On  what  duty  ? 

BA.  On  the  state’s. 

We  have  the  privilege  to  approach  the  presence  ; 

1 But  found  the  monarch  absent  1 

SaL  And  I too 

1 Ara  upon  duty. 

Arb.  May  we  crave  its  purport  ? 

SaL  To  arrest  two  traitors.  Guards ! Within  there  I 

Enter  Guards. 

I SaL  (continuing).  Satraps, 

Tour  swords. 

BeL  ( delivering  hit).  My  lord,  behold  my  scimitar. 
Arb.  (drawing  hit  sword).  Take  mine. 

SaL  (advancing),  I will. 

Arb.  But  in  your  heart  the  blade  — 

The  hilt  quits  not  this  hand.  2 
SaL  (drawing).  How  ! dost  thou  brave  me  ? 
Tb  well  — this  saves  a trial,  and  false  mercy. 

Soldiers,  hew  down  the  rebel ! 

Arb>  Soldiers ! Ay  — 

•4W  you  dare  not 

SaL  Alone ! foolish  slave — 

Hat  is  there  in  thee  that  a prince  should  shrink  from 

Of  open  force  ? We  dread  thy  treason,  not  [venom 

Thy  strength : thy  tooth  is  nought  without  its 
The  serpent \ not  the  lion’s.  Cut  him  down. 

BcL  ( interposing ).  Arbaces  ! are  you  mad  ? Have 
I not  render'd  [justice. 

My  sword  ? Then  trust  like  me  our  sovereign’s 
Arb.  No— I will  sooner  trust  the  stars  thou  prat’st 
And  this  slight  arm,  and  die  a king  at  least  of. 
Of  ray  own  breath  and  body  — so  far  that 
None  else  shall  chain  them. 

SaL  (to  the  Guards).  You  hear  Aim,  and  me. 
Take  him  not,— kilL 

[The  Guards  attack  Arbaces,  who  defends 
himself  valiantly  and  dexterously  till  they 
water. 

I T Sal'  Is  it  even  so ; and  must 

j I do  the  hangman’s  office  ? Recreants  ! see 
How  you  should  feU  a traitor. 

[Salzmekes  attacks  Arbaces. 

Enter  Sardanafalus  and  Train. 

■Sar-  Hold  your  hands  — 

epon  your  lives,  I say.  What,  deaf  or  drunken  ? 

I My  jword  ! O fool,  I wear  no  sword  : here,  fellow, 
i Giverme  weapon.  [ To  a Guard. 

[Sardaxafalus  snatches  a sword  from  one  of  the 
vldiers,  and  rushes  between  the  combatants  — 
they  separate. 

__Sa7'-  In  my  very  palace  ! 

"hat  hinders  me  from  cleaving  you  in  twain. 

Audacious  brawlers  ? 

' r*  Bat  found  the  monarch  claim’d  bis  privacy."—  MS.] 


Bel.  Sire,  your  justice. 

Sal.  qp — 

Your  weakness. 

Sar.  (raising  the  sword).  How  ? 

Sal.  Strike  ! so  the  blow ’s  repeated 

Upon  yon  traitor — whom  you  spare  a moment, 

I trust,  for  torture — I’m  content. 

Sar.  What— him! 

Who  dares  assail  Arbaces  ? 

SaL  u 

Sar.  Indeed ! 

Prince,  you  forget  younelf.  Upon  what  warrant  ? 
SaL  (showing  the  signet).  Thine. 

Arb.  (confused).  The  king’s  I 

Sal.  Yes  I and  let  the  king  confirm  it. 

Sar.  I parted  not  from  this  for  such  a purpose. 

SaL  You  parted  with  it  for  your  safety I 

Employ’d  it  for  the  best.  Pronounce  in  person. 

Here  I am  but  your  slave — a moment  past 
I was  your  representative. 

Sar.  Then  sheathe 

Your  swords. 

[Arbaces  and  Salzmzxe s return  their  swords 
to  the  scabbards. 

Sal.  Mine ’s  sheathed : I pray  you  sheathe  not  yours : 
’Tls  the  sole  sceptre  left  you  now  with  safety. 

Sar.  A heavy  one ; the  hilt,  too,  hurts  my  hand. 

( To  a Guard. ) Here,  fellow,  take  thy  weapon  back. 
Well,  sirs. 

What  doth  this  mean  ? 

The  prince  must  answer  that. 
Std.  Truth  upon  my  part,  treason  upon  theirs. 

Sar . Treason  — Arbaces  I treachery  and  Bclescs ! 
That  were  an  union  I will  not  believe. 

Bel.  Where  is  the  proof? 

SaL  I’ll  answer  that,  if  once 

The  king  demands  your  fellow-traitor’s  sword. 

Arb.  (to  Sal.).  A sword  which  hath  been  drawn 
as  oft  as  thine 
Against  his  foes. 

SaL  And  now  against  his  brother. 

And  in  an  hour  or  so  against  himself. 

Sar.  That  is  not  possible  : he  dared  not;  no— 

No  — 111  not  hear  of  such  things.  These  vain 
bickerings 

.Are  spawn’d  in  courts  by  base  intrigues,  and  baser 
Hirelings,  who  live  by  lies  on  good  men’s  lives. 

You  must  have  been  deceived,  my  brother. 

Sal.  First 

Let  him  deliver  up  his  weapon,  and 
Proclaim  himself  your  subject  by  that  duty, 

And  I will  answer  all. 

Sar.  Why,  if  I thought  so  — 

But  no,  it  cannot  be  : the  Mcde  Arbaces  — 

The  trusty,  rough,  true  soldier — the  best  captain 

Of  all  who  discipline  our  nations No, 

1 11  not  insult  him  thus,  to  bid  him  render 
The  scimitar  to  me  he  never  yielded 
Unto  our  enemies.  Chief,  keep  your  weapon. 

Sal.  (delivering  back  the  signet).  Monarch,  take 
back  your  signet. 

Sar.  No,  retain  it ; 

But  use  it  with  more  moderation. 

Sal.  Sire, 

I used  it  for  your  honour,  and  restore  it 

* T “ not  else 

It  quits  this  living  hand."  — If 8.] 
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Because  I cannot  keep  it  with  my  own. 

Bestow  it  on  Arbaces. 

Sar.  So  I should  ■ 

He  Dever  ask’d  it 

Sal.  Doubt  not  he  will  have  it 

Without  that  hollow  semblance  of  respect. 

Bel.  1 know  not  what  hath  prejudiced  the  prince 
So  strongly  ’gainst  two  subjects,  than  whom  none 
Have  been  more  zealous  for  Assyria's  weal. 

Sal.  Peace,  factious  priest  and  faithless  soldier ! 
thou 

Unit'st  in  thy  own  person  the  worst  vice 
Of  the  most  dangerous  orders  of  mankind. 

Keep  thy  smooth  words  and  juggling  homilies 
For  those  who  know  thee  not.  Thy  fellow’s  sin 
Is,  at  the  least,  a bold  one,  and  not  temper’d 
By  the  tricks  taught  thee  in  Chaldea. 

Bel  Hear  him, 

My  liege — the  son  of  Belus ! he  blasphemes 
The  worship  of  the  land,  which  bows  the  knee 
Before  your  fathers. 

Sar.  Oh  ! for  that  I pray  you 

Let  him  have  absolution.  I dispense  with 
The  worship  of  dead  men ; feeling  that  I 
Am  mortal,  and  believing  that  the  race  [ashes. 
From  whence  I sprung  are  — what  I see  them — 

Bel.  King ! do  not  deem  so : they  are  with  the 
And [stars, 

Sar.  You  shall  join  them  there  ere  they  will  rise. 
If  you  preach  farther — Why,  th is  is  rank  treason. 

SaL  My  lord ! 

Sar.  To  school  me  in  the  worship  of 

Assyria's  idols  ! Let  him  be  released  — 

| Give  him  his  sword. 

Sal.  My  lord,  and  king,  and  brother, 

| I pray  ye  pause. 

Sar.  Yes,  and  be  sermonised, 

i And  dinn’d,  and  deafen'd  with  dead  men  and  Baal, 

| And  all  Chaldea’s  starry  mysteries. 

Bel.  Monarch  ! respect  them. 

Sar.  Oh  ! for  that — I love  them  1 

; I love  to  watch  them  in  the  deep  blue  vault. 

And  to  compare  them  with  my  Myrrba's  eyes ; 

1 love  to  see  their  rays  redoubled  In 
The  tremulous  silver  of  Euphrates'  wave. 

As  the  light  breeze  of  midnight  crisps  the  broad 
And  rolling  water,  sighing  through  the  sedges 
Which  fringe  his  banks : but  whether  they  may  be 
! Gods,  as  some  say,  or  the  abodes  of  gods, 

[ As  others  hold,  or  simply  lamps  of  night. 

Worlds,  or  the  lights  of  worlds,  I know  nor  care  not. 

I There ’s  something  sweet  in  my  uncertainty 
I I would  not  change  for  your  Chaldean  lore ; 

I Besides,  I know  of  these  all  clay  can  know 
Of  aught  above  it,  or  below  it — nothing. 

I see  their  brilliancy  and  feel  their  beauty — * 

When  they  shine  on  my  grave  I shall  know  neither. 

Bel.  For  neither , sire,  say  better. 

£°r*  I will  wait. 

If  It  so  please  you,  pontiff,  for  that  knowledge. 

In  the  mean  time  receive  your  sword,  and  know 
That  I prefer  your  service  militant 
I'nto  your  ministry — not  loving  cither. 

1 [M  I know  them  beautiful,  and  see  them  brilliant.'  — MS.  j 
* fThe  second  Act  is,  we  think,  a failure.  The  contpira* 
tors  have  a tedious  dialogue,  which  is  Interrupted  by  Sale, 
inenes  with  a guard.  Salemene*  is  followed  by  the  king,  who 


SaL  (aside).  His  lusts  have  made  him  mad. 
Then  must  I save  him, 

Spite  of  himself. 

Sar.  Please  you  to  hear  me,  Satrap*  I 

I And  chiefly  thou,  my  priest,  because  I doubt  thee 
More  than  the  soldier ; and  would  doubt  thee  all 
Wert  thou  not  half  a warrior : let  us  part 
In  peace — I’ll  not  say  pardon — which  must  be 
Earn’d  by  the  guilty  r this  I’ll  not  pronounce  ye, 
Although  upon  this  breath  of  mine  depends 
Your  own ; and,  deadlier  for  ye,  on  my  fears. 

But  fear  not — for  that  I am  soft,  not  fearful — 

And  so  live  on.  Were  I the  thing  some  think  rot 
Your  heads  would  now  be  dripping  the  last  drop* 

Of  their  attainted  gore  from  the  high  gates 
Of  this  our  palace,  into  the  dry  dust. 

Their  only  portion  of  the  coveted  kingdom 
They  would  be  crown’d  to  reign  o’er — let  that  pais. 
As  I have  said,  I will  not  deem  ye  guilty, 

Nor  doom  ye  guiltless.  Albeit  better  men 
Than  ye  or  I stand  ready  to  arraign  you ; 

And  should  I leave  your  fate  to  sterner  judges, 

And  proofs  of  all  kinds,  I might  sacrifice 
Two  men,  who,  whatsoe’er  they  now  are,  were 
Once  honest  Ye  are  free,  sirs. 

Arb.  Sire,  this  clemency 

Bel.  (interrupting  him).  Is  worthy  of  younelf; 
and,  although  innocent. 

We  thank 

Sar.  Priest ! keep  your  thanksgirings  for  Belui ; 
His  offspring  needs  none. 

Bel  But  being  innocent — • 

Sar.  Be  silent  — Guilt  Is  loud.  If  ye  are  loyal, 

1 Ye  are  injured  men,  and  should  be  sad,  not  grateful 
Bel  So  we  should  be,  were  justice  alway*  done 
j By  earthly  power  omnipotent ; but  innocence 
’ Must  oft  receive  her  right  as  a mere  favour, 
i Sar.  That’s  a good  sentence  for  a homily. 
Though  not  for  this  occasion.  Prithee  keep  it 
To  plead  thy  sovereign’s  cause  before  his  people. 

Bel.  I trust  there  is  no  cause. 

Sar.  No  caute,  pertup* ; 

But  many  causers : — If  ye  meet  with  such 
In  the  exercise  of  your  inquisitive  function 
On  earth,  or  should  you  read  of  it  in  heaven 
In  some  mysterious  twinkle  of  the  stars, 

Which  are  your  chronicles,  I pray  you  note, 

That  there  are  worse  things  betwixt  earth  tnd 
heaven 

Than  him  who  ruleth  many  and  slays  none; 

And,  hating  not  himself,  yet  loves  his  fellows 
Enough  to  spare  even  those  who  would  not  spare  hifl 
Were  they  once  masters — but  that's  doubtfuL  $»* 
Your  swords  and  persons  are  at  liberty  [W- 
To  use  them  as  ye  will — but  from  this  hour 
I have  no  call  for  either.  Salemenes  ! 

Follow  me.  * 

[Exeunt  SAaDAXAraLus,  SAtxatEvrs,  and  fW 
Train,  Sfc.  leaving  Arbaces  and  Beliak*. 
Arb.  Boleses ! 

Bel.  Now  what  think  you  ? 

Arb.  That  we  arc  lost 

Bel  That  we  have  won  the  kingdein. 

reverse*  all  hi*  measures,  pardon*  Arbaces.  because  be  »iU 
cot  believe  him  guilty,  and  Boleses,  In  order  to  e*c*pe  “** 
Ms  long  speeches  about  the  Rational  religion.  This  uicJiir** 
cnly  is  well  managed.  — Hlbeb  ] 
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Arb.  What?  thus  suspected  — with  the  sword 
slung  o'er  us 

Bat  by  a single  hair,  and  that  still  wavering, 

To  be  blown  down  by  his  Imperious  breath, 

Which  spared  us — why,  1 know  not. 

BtL  Seek  not  why  ; 

But  let  us  profit  by  the  interval. 

The  hour  is  still  our  own — our  power  the  same  — 
The  night  the  same  we  destined.  He  hath  changed 
Nothing  except  our  ignorance  of  all 
Suspicion  into  such  a certainty 
As  must  make  madness  of  delay. 

Arb.  And  yet  — 

BtL  What,  doubting  still  ? 

Arb.  He  spared  our  lives,  nay,  more, 

S»Trd  them  from  Salemenes. 

Bti.  And  how  long 

Will  be  so  spare  ? till  the  first  drunken  minute. 

Arb.  Or  sober,  rather.  Yet  he  did  it  nobly ; 

Gate  royally  what  we  had  forfeited 

Ba*!y 

BtL  Say  bravely. 

Arb.  Somewhat  of  both,  perhaps. 

But  it  has  touch'd  me,  and,  whate’er  betide, 

I will  no  further  on. 

Brl.  And  lose  the  world  l 

Afb.  Lose  anything  except  my  own  esteem. 

Bel.  I blush  that  we  should  owe  our  lives  to  such 
A king  of  distaffs  ! 

Arb.  But  no  less  we  owe  them ; 

And  1 should  blush  far  more  to  take  the  grantor's  ! 

BtL  Thou  may’st  endure  whate’er  thou  wilt  — the 
Hare  written  otherwise.  [stars 

Arb.  Though  they  came  down, 

ADd  raarshaU’d  me  the  way  in  all  their  brightness, 

I would  not  follow. 

Bel.  This  is  weakness — worse 

Than  a scared  beldam’s  dreaming  of  the  dead. 

And  waking  in  the  dark.  — Go  to  — go  to. 

Arb.  Metbought  he  look’d  like  Nimrod  as  he  spoke, 
Ertn  a*  the  proud  imperial  statue  stands 
Looking  the  monarch  of  the  kings  around  it. 

And  sways,  while  they  but  ornament,  the  temple. 

BtL  1 told  you  that  you  had  too  much  despised 
him. 

And  that  there  was  some  royalty  within  him  — 
then  ? he  is  the  nobler  foe. 

Arb.  But  we 

The  meaner.  — Would  he  had  not  spared  us  : 

Bd  So- 

^ouidst  thou  be  sacrificed  thus  readily  ? 

Arb.  No  — but  it  had  been  better  to  have  died 
Than  lire  ungrateful. 

| Bd  Ob,  tbe  souls  of  some  men  1 

Thou  wouldst  digest  what  some  call  treason,  and 
Fools  treachery  — and,  behold,  upon  the  sudden, 
iWause  for  something  or  for  nothing,  this 
R^h  reveller  steps,  ostentatiously, 

Twixt  thee  and  Salemenes,  thou  art  turn’d 
j lato — what  shall  X say  ? — Sardanapalus  1 
I know  no  name  more  ignominious. 

Arb.  But 

Ac  hour  ago,  who  dared  to  term  me  such 
Hid  held  his  life  but  lightly  — as  it  is, 

I must  forgive  you,  even  as  he  forgave  us  — 

Serairamls  herself  would  not  have  done  It 
Bel.  No — the  queen  liked  no  sharers  of  the  klng- 
Sot  even  a husband.  [doxn. 

Arb.  1 must  serve  him  truly 

Bel.  And  humbly  ? 

Arb.  No,  sir,  proudly  — being  honest. 

I shall  be  nearer  thrones  than  you  to  heaven  ; 

And  if  not  quite  so  haughty,  yet  more  lofty. 

You  may  do  ycur  own  deeming — you  have  codes. 

And  mysteries,  and  corollaries  of 

Eight  and  wrong,  which  I lack  for  my  direction. 

And  must  pursue  but  what  a plain  heart  teaches. 

And  now  you  know  me. 

Bel.  Have  you  finish'd  ? 

Arb.  Yes  — 

With  you. 

Bel.  And  would,  perhaps,  betray  as  well 

As  quit  me  ? 

Arb.  That ’s  a sacerdotal  thought. 

And  not  a soldier's. 

Bel.  Be  it  what  you  will  — 

Truce  with  these  wranglings,  and  but  hear  me. 

Arb.  No — 

There  is  more  peril  In  your  subtle  spirit 
Than  in  a phalanx. 

Bel.  If  it  must  be  so— 

I *11  on  alone. 

Arb.  Alone  1 

Bel.  Thrones  hold  but  one. 

Arb.  But  this  is  fill’d. 

Bel.  With  worse  than  vacancy  — 

A despised  monarch.  Look  to  It,  Arbaces  : 

I have  still  aided,  cherish'd,  loved,  and  urged  you ; 
Was  willing  even  to  serve  you,  in  the  hope 
To  sene  and  save  Assyria.  Heaven  itself 
Seem’d  to  consent,  and  all  events  were  friendly, 

Even  to  the  last,  till  that  your  spirit  shrunk 
Into  a shallow  softness  ; but  now,  rather 
Than  see  my  country  languish,  I will  be 
Her  saviour  or  the  victim  of  her  tyrant. 

Or  one  or  both,  for  sometimes  both  are  one  ; 

And,  if  I win,  Arbaces  is  my  sen’ant 

Arb.  your  servant  1 

Bel.  Why  not  ? better  than  be  slave, 

The  pardon'd  slave  of  *he  Sardanapalus  1 

Enter  Pavia. 

Pan.  My  lords,  I bear  an  order  from  the  king. 

Arb.  It  is  obey'd  ere  spoken. 

Bel.  Notwithstanding, 

Let ’s  hear  it. 

Pan.  Forthwith,  on  this  very  night, 

Repair  to  your  respective  satrapies 
Of  Babylon  and  Media. 

Bel.  With  our  troops  ? 

Pan.  My  order  is  unto  the  satraps  and 
Their  household  train. 

Arb.  But 

Bel.  It  must  be  obey’d: 

Say,  we  depart. 

Pan.  My  order  is  to  see  you 

Depart,  and  not  to  bear  your  answer. 

BeL  (aside).  Ay  ! 

Well,  sir,  we  will  accompany  you  hence. 

Pan.  I will  retire  to  marshal  forth  the  guard 
Of  honour  which  befits  your  rank,  and  wait 
Your  leisure,  so  that  it  the  hour  exceeds  not 

[Exit  Panu. 

Bel.  Sow  then  obey  ! 

Arb.  Doubtless. 

BeL  Yes,  to  the  gates 

S 
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That  grate  the  palace,  which  is  now  our  prison  — 

No  further. 

Arb.  Thou  hast  harp’d  the  truth  indeed  1 
The  realm  itself,  in  all  its  wide  extension. 

Yawns  dungeons  at  each  step  for  thee  and  me. 

BeL  Graves  ! 

Arb.  If  I thought  so,  this  good  sword  should  dig 
One  more  than  mine. 

BeL  It  shall  have  work  enough. 

Let  me  hope  better  than  thou  augurest ; 

At  present,  let  us  hence  as  best  we  may. 

Thou  dost  agree  with  me  in  understanding 
This  order  as  a sentence  ? 

Arb.  Why,  what  other 

Interpretation  should  it  bear?  it  is 
The  very  policy  of  orient  monarch* — 

Pardon  and  poison  — favours  and  a sword  — 

A distant  voyage,  and  an  eternal  sleep. 

How  many  satraps  In  his  father's  time  — 

For  he  I own  is,  or  at  least  teas,  bloodless  — 

Bel.  But  will  not,  con  not  be  so  now. 

Arb.  I doubt  it 

How  many  satraps  have  I seen  set  out 
In  his  sire’s  day  for  mighty  vice-royaltie*, 

Whose  tombs  are  on  their  path  ! I know  not  how. 
But  they  all  sicken’d  by  the  way,  it  was 
So  long  and  heavy. 

Bel.  Let  us  but  regain 

The  free  air  of  the  city,  and  we  ’ll  shorten 
The  journey. 

Arb.  ’T  will  be  shorten’d  at  the  gates, 

It  may  be. 

Bel.  No  ; they  hardly  will  risk  that. 

They  mean  us  to  die  privately,  but  not 
Within  the  palace  or  the  city  walls, 

Where  we  are.known,  and  may  have  partisans : 

If  they  had  meant  to  slay  us  here,  we  were 
No  longer  with  the  living.  Let  us  hence. 

Arb.  If  I but  thought  he  did  not  mean  my  life— — 
Bel.  Fool ! hence  — what  else  should  desjKdism 
alarm’d 

Mean  ? Let  us  but  rqjoln  our  troops,  and  march. 
Arb.  Towards  our  provinces  ? 

Bel.  No ; towards  your  kingdom. 

There  *s  time,  there ’s  heart,  and  hope,  and  power, 
and  means. 

Which  their  half  measures  leave  us  in  full  scope 

Away  ! 

Arb.  And  I even  yet  repenting  must 
Rclajrse  to  guilt ! 

Bel.  Self-defence  is  a virtue, 

Sole  bulwark  of  all  right  Away,  I say  ! 


Let ’s  leave  this  place,  the  air  grows  thick  and  choking. 
And  the  walls  have  a scent  of  night-shade — hence!  i 
Lot  us  not  leave  them  time  for  further  council. 

Our  quick  departure  proves  our  civic  teal ; 

Our  quick  departure  hinders  our  good  escort. 

The  worthy  Pania,  from  anticipating 
The  orders  of  some  parasangs  from  hence : 

Nay,  there ’s  no  other  choice,  but hence,  I say. 

[Exit  with  Ar&aces,  who  follows  reluctantly.  1 | 

Enter  SAKDAKArALCt  and  Saucxisks. 


Sar.  Well,  all  is  remedied,  and  without  bloodshed. 
That  worst  of  mockeries  of  a remedy  ; 

We  are  now  secure  by  these  men’s  exile. 

Sal.  Yes 

As  he  who  treads  on  flowers  is  from  the  adder 
Twined  round  their  roots. 

Sar.  Why,  what  wouldst  have  me  do  ? 

SaL  Undo  what  you  have  done. 

Sar.  Revoke  my  pardon  ? 

Sal.  Replace  the  crown  now  tottering  on  your 
temples. 

Sor.  That  were  tyrannical. 

Sal.  But  sure. 

Sar.  We  are  so. 

What  danger  can  they  work  upon  the  frontier  ? 

SaL  They  are  not  there  yet  — never  shoulcT they 
Were  I well  listen'd  to.  [be  so, 

Sar.  Nay,  I hare  listen’d 

Impartially  to  thee  — why  not  to  them  ? 

Sul.  You  may  know  that  hereafter;  as  it  is, 

I take  my  leave,  to  order  forth  the  guard. 

Sar.  And  you  will  join  us  at  the  banquet  ? 

Sul.  Sire, 

Dispense  with  me — I am  no  msaaBer: 

Command  me  in  all  service  save  the  Bacchant‘s 
Sar.  Nay,  but  ’tis  fit  to  revel  now  and  then. 

SaL  And  fit  that  some  should  watch  for  th«<  who 
Too  oft.  Am  I permitted  to  depart  ? [revel 

Sar.  Yes Stay  a moment,  my  good  Salem?  nea, 

My  brother,  my  best  subject,  better  prince 

Than  I am  king.  You  should  have  been  the  monarch. 

And  I — I know  not  what,  and  care  not ; but 

Think  not  I am  insensible  to  all 

Thine  honest  wisdom,  and  thy  rough  yet  kind. 

Though  oft- reproving,  sufferance  of  my  follies. 

If  I have  spared  these  men  against  thy  counsel. 

That  Is,  their  lives  — it  Is  not  that  l doubt 
The  advice  was  sound ; but,  let  them  live ; we  will  n A 
Cavil  about  their  lives  — so  let  them  mend  them. 
Their  banishment  will  leave  me  still  sound  sleep. 
Which  their  death  had  not  left  me. 


1 1 

i 

I 


II 


> [ Arbaces  is  a mere  common-place  warrior  ; and  Bcleset, 
on  whom,  we  suspect.  Lord  Byron  has  bestowed  more  than 
usual  pains,  is  a very  ordinary  and  uninteresting  villain. 
Sardanapalu*.  Indeed,  and  Salemenes,  are  both  made  to  speak 
of  the  wily  Chaldean  as  the  master-mover  of  the  plot,  as  a 
politician  tn  whose  hands  Arbaces  is  but  a “ warlike  puppet  ; ” 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  has  represented  him.  in  fact,  as  the 
first  instigator  of  Arbaces  to  nil  treason,  and  as  making  use 
of  his  priestly  character,  and  his  supposed  power  of  foretelling 
future  events,  to  inflame  the  ambition,  to  direct  the  measures, 
to  sustain  the  hopes,  and  to  reprove  the  despondency',  of  his 
comrade.  But  of  all  this  nothing  appears  in  the  tragedy. 
Lord  Byron  has  been  so  anxious  to  show  his  own  contempt 
for  the  priest,  that  he  has  not  even  allowed  him  that  share  of 
1 cunning  and  evil  Influence  which  was  necessary  for  the  part 
I which  he  had  to  fill,  instead  of  being  the  original,  the  rest, 
less  and  unceasing  prompter  to  bold  and  wicked  measures, 
we  find  him,  on  his  first  appearance  hanging  back  from  the 
enterprise,  and  chilling  the  energy  of  Arbaces  by  an  enume- 
ration of  the  real  or  possible  difficulties  which  might  yet  im- 


pede its  execution,  instead  of  exercising  that  power  ovaw 
the  mind  of  his  comrade  which  a religious  Impostor  may  well 
possess  over  better  and  more  magnanimous  souls  than  his  own, 
Beleses  Is  made  to  pour  his  predictions  into  incredulous  cars  ; 
and  Arbaces  is  as  mere  an  epicurean  In  his  creed  as  Sasdao-v- 
alu».  When  we  might  have  expected  to  find  him  gazing  a «t» 
ope  and  reverence  on  the  star  which  the  Chaldean  potnu 
out  as  his  natal  planet,  the  Median  warrior  stwaks,  tn  the 
language  of  Mcsentius.  of  the  sword  on  which  hit  confident-* 
depends,  and  instead  of  being  a tool  in  the  hand  of  the  pactr? 
he  says  almost  every  thing  which  it  likely  to  affront 
Though  Bclcses  is  introduced  to  us  as  engaged  in  devotlow. 
and  as  a fervent  worshipper  of  the  Sun,  he  is  nowhere  rwtr 
either  to  feel  or  to  counterfeit  that  professional  leal 
Sardanapalu*  which  his  open  contempt  of  the  gods  weuht 
naturally  call  for ; and  no  reason  appears,  throughout  cbe 
play,  why  Arbaces  should  follow,  against  hi*  own  rooeattre 
and  opinion,  the  counsels  of  a man  of  whom  he  speaks  wii 
dislike  and  disgust,  and  whose  pretences  to  inspfrmtkw 
sanctity  be  treats  with  unmingled  ridicule.  — Buuoe  Hu*a.f  ’ | 
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j Sal.  Thus  you  run 

The  risk  to  sleep  for  ever,  to  save  traitors  — 

A moment's  pang  now  changed  for  years  of  crime. 
Still  let  them  be  made  quiet 
Sar.  Tempt  me  not : 

My  wool  is  past. 

Sal  But  it  may  be  recall'd. 

! Sir.  T is  royal. 

Sal.  And  should  therefore  be  decisive. 

1 Thi*  half  indulgence  of  an  exile  serves 
But  tn  pruvoke  — a pardon  should  be  full, 

; Or  It  is  none. 

Sar.  And  who  persuaded  me 

After  I had  repeal’d  them,  or  at  least 
Only  dismiss’d  them  from  our  presence,  who 
Urged  me  to  send  them  to  their  satrapies  ? 

Sal.  True;  that  I had  forgotten ; that  Is,  sire, 

If  they  e'er  reach’d  their  satrapies — why,  then, 
Reprove  me  more  for  my  advice  ? 

I Sar.  And  if 

They  do  not  reach  them  — look  to  it : — In  safety. 
In  safety,  mark  me  — and  security  — 
hook  to  thine  own. 

Sal.  Permit  me  to  depart ; 

Tbeir  *?  ftiy  shall  be  cared  for. 

Sar.  Get  thee  hence,  then  ; 

And.  prithee,  think  more  gently  of  thy  brother. 

SaL  Sire,  I shall  ever  duly  serve  my  sovereign. 

[Exit  Salem ests. 
Sar.  ( solus ).  That  man  Is  of  a temper  too  se- 
vere ; 

Hud  bat  as  lofty  as  the  rock,  and  free 
From  all  the  taints  of  common  earth  — while  I 
Am  softer  clay,  impregnated  with  flowers : 

Bat  u our  mould  Is,  must  the  produce  be. 

If  1 have  err’d  this  time,  ’t  is  on  the  side 
^Fhere  error  sits  most  lightly  on  that  sense, 

I know  not  what  to  call  it ; but  It  reckons 

me  ofttimes  for  pain,  and  sometimes  pleasure 
A spirit  which  seems  placed  about  my  heart 
To  count  Its  throbs,  not  quicken  them,  and  ask 
Questions  which  mortal  never  dared  to  ask  me, 

Sot  Baal,  though  an  oracular  deity  — - 1 
Albeit  his  marble  face  majestical 
Frowns  as  the  shadows  of  the  evening  dim 
His  brows  to  changed  expression,  till  at  times 
I think  the  statue  looks  In  act  to  speak. 

Away  with  these  vain  thoughts,  I will  be  joyous  — 
And  here  comes  Joy’s  true  herald. 

Eater  Mvkrha. 

II  Myr.  King ! the  sky 

b overcast,  and  musters  muttering  thunder. 

Id  clouds  that  seem  approaching  fast,  and  show 
In  forked  flashes  a commanding  tempest  * 

'ffll  you  then  quit  the  palace  ? 

Sar.  Tempest,  say’st  thou  ? 

Mfr-  A,,  my  good  lord. 

Sir.  For  my  own  part,  I should  be 

Sot  ill  content  to  vary  the  smooth  scene. 

And  watch  the  warring  elements ; but  this 
Would  little  suit  the  silken  garments  and 
• Smooth  faces  of  our  festive  friends.  Say,  Mjrrrha, 
Art  thou  of  those  who  dread  the  roar  of  clouds  ? 


* [**  Nor  client  Bui.  our  Imaged  defty. 

Although  hi*  marble  face  look*  frownini 
Aj  the  dull  shadows,**  Ac.  — MS;] 


Myr.  In  my  own  country  we  respect  their  voices 
As  auguries  of  Jove.  3 

Sar.  Jove  ! — ay,  your  Baal  — 

Ours  also  has  a property  in  thunder, 

And  ever  and  anon  some  falling  bolt 
Proves  his  divinity,  — and  yet  sometimes 
Strikes  his  own  altari. 

Myr.  That  were  a dread  omen. 

Sar.  Yes  — for  the  priests.  Well,  we  will  not  go 
forth 

Beyond  the  palace  walls  to-night,  but  make 
Our  feast  within. 

Myr.  Now,  Jove  be  praised  1 that  he 

Hath  heard  the  prayer  thou  wouldst  not  hear.  The 

gods 

Are  kinder  to  thee  than  thou  to  thyself, 

And  flash  this  storm  between  thee  and  thy  foes. 

To  shield  thee  from  them. 

Sar.  Child,  if  there  be  peril, 

Me  thinks  it  is  the  same  within  these  walls 
As  on  the  river’s  brink. 

Myr.  Not  so ; these  walls 

Are  high,  and  strong,  and  guarded.  Treason  has 
To  penetrate  through  many  a winding  way, 

And  massy*  portal ; but  in  the  pavilion 
There  is  no  bulwark. 

Stir.  No,  nor  in  the  palace, 

Nor  in  the  fortress,  nor  upon  the  top 
Of  cloud-fenced  Caucasus,  where  the  eagle  sits 
Nested  in  pathless  clefts,  if  treachery  be  j 
Even  as  the  arrow  finds  the  airy  king, 

The  steel  will  reach  the  earthly.  But  be  calm : 

The  men,  or  innocent  or  guilty,  arc 
Banish’d,  and  far  upon  their  way. 

Myr.  They  live,  then  ? 

Sar.  So  sanguinary  ? Thou  ! 

Myr.  I would  not  shrink 

From  just  infliction  of  due  punishment 
On  those  who  seek  your  life  : were’t  otherwise, 

I should  not  merit  mine.  Besides,  you  beard 
The  princely  Saleraenes. 

Sar.  This  is  strange ; 

The  gentle  and  the  austere  are  both  against  me, 

And  urge  me  to  revenge. 

Myr.  ’T  is  a Greek  virtue. 

Sar.  But  not  a kingly  one — 1 11  none  on’t;  or 
If  ever  I Indulge  In  *t,  it  shall  l>e 
With  kings  — my  equals. 

Myr.  These  men  sought  to  be  so. 

Sar.  Myrrha,  this  is  too  feminine,  and  springs 
From  fear 

Myr.  For  you. 

Sar.  No  matter,  still  *tls  fear. 

I have  observed  your  sex,  once  roused  to  wrath, 

Are  timidly  vindictive  to  a pitch 
Of  perseverance,  which  I would  not  copy. 

I thought  you  were  exempt  from  this,  as  from 
The  childish  helplessness  of  Asian  women.  4 

Myr.  My  lord,  I am  no  boaster  of  my  love, 

Nor  of  my  attributes ; I have  shared  your  splendour, 
And  will  partake  your  fortunes.  You  may  live 
To  find  one  slave  more  true  than  subject  myriads  : 
But  this  the  gods  avert ! I am  content 
To  be  beloved  on  trust  for  what  I feel, 

* [-  In  dJ .tot  llUbc.  { | terape.-— MS.) 

> [**  As  from  the  god*  to  augur."  — MS  J 

4 The  weaker  merit  of  our  Asian  women.” — MS.} 
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Rather  than  prove  it  to  you  in  your  griefs, 1 
Which  might  not  yield  to  any  cares  of  mine. 

Sar.  Grief  cannot  come  where  perfect  love  exists. 
Except  to  heighten  it,  and  vanish  from 
That  which  It  could  not  scare  away.  Let  s in  — 
The  hour  approaches,  and  we  must  prepare 
To  meet  the  invited  guests,  who  grace  our  feast 


ACT  Til. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Hull  of  the  Palace  illuminated. — Sardanapalus 
and  hit  Guests  at  Table.  — A Storm  without,  and 
Thunder  occasionally  heard  during  the  Banquet. 
Sar.  Fill  full ! why  this  is  as  it  should  be : here 
Is  my  true  realm,  amidst  bright  eyes  and  faces 
Happy  as  fair  2 Here  sorrow  cannot  reach. 

Zam.  Nor  elsewhere — where  the  king  is,  pleasure 
sparkles. 

Sar.  Is  not  this  better  now  than  Nimrod's  huntings, 
Or  ray  wild  grandam's  chase  in  search  of  kingdoms 
She  could  not  keep  when  conquer'd  ? 

Alt.  Mighty  though 

They  were,  as  all  thy  royal  line  have  been. 

Yet  none  of  those  who  went  before  have  reach'd 

The  acme'  of  Sardanapalus,  who 

Has  placed  his  joy  in  peace  — the  sole  true  glory. 

Sar.  And  pleasure,  good  Altada,  to  which  glory 
Is  but  the  path.  What  is  it  that  we  seek  ? 
Enjoyment ! We  have  cut  the  way  short  to  it. 

And  not  gone  tracking  it  through  human  ashes, 
Making  a grave  with  every  footstep. 

Zam.  No ; 

All  hearts  are  happy,  and  all  voices  bless 
The  king  of  peace,  who  holds  a world  in  jubilee. 

Sar.  Art  sure  of  that  ? I have  heard  otherwise  ; 
Some  say  that  there  be  traitors. 

Zam.  Traitors  they 

Who  dare  to  say  so  I — ’T  is  impossible. 

What  cause  ? 

Sar.  What  cause  ? true,  — fill  the  goblet  up  ; 
We  will  not  think  of  them  : there  are  none  such, 

Or  if  there  be,  they  are  gone. 

Alt.  Guests,  to  my  pledge  2 

Down  on  your  knees,  and  drink  a measure  to 
The  safety  of  the  king— the  monarch,  say  I ? 

The  god  Sardanapalus  !. 

[Zames  and  the  Guests  kneel , and  exclaim — 
Mightier  than 
His  father  Baal,  the  god  Sardanapalus  ! 

[It  thunders  as  they  kneel ; some  start  up  in 
confusion. 

Zam.  Why  do  you  rise,  my  friends  ? in  that  strong 
peal 

His  father  gods  consented. 

Afyr.  Menaced,  rather. 

King,  wilt  thou  bear  this  mad  impiety  ? 

Sar.  Impiety  t — nay,  if  the  sires  who  reign'd 
Before  me  can  be  gods,  I ’ll  not  disgrace 
Their  lineage.  But  arise,  my  pious  friends  ; 

• p*  Rather  than  prove  that  love  to  you  in  grief*.’’ — MS.] 

* [The  second  Act,  which  contain*  the  detail*  of  the  con. 
f piracy  of  Arbacc*,  1U  detection  by  the  vigilance  of  Salemenes, 
and  the  too  ra*h  and  ha*ty  foratveneu  of  the  rebels  by  the 
king,  is,  on  the  whole,  heavy  and  uninteresting.  — Jeffrey.] 


Hoard  your  devotion  for  the  thunderer  there : 

I seek  but  to  be  loved,  not  worshipp'd. 

AU.  Both  — 

Both  you  must  ever  be  by  all  true  subjects. 

Sar.  Methinks  the  thunders  still  increase : it  b 
An  awful  night. 

Myr.  Oh  yes,  for  those  who  have 

No  palace  to  protect  their  worshippers. 

Sar.  That ’s  true,  my  Myrrha ; and  could  I convert  j 
My  realm  to  one  wide  shelter  for  the  wretched, 

I d do  it. 

Myr.  Thou  'rt  no  god,  then,  not  to  be 
Able  to  work  a will  so  good  and  general. 

As  thy  wish  would  imply. 

Sar.  And  your  gods,  then,  i 

Who  can,  and  do  not  ? 

Myr.  Do  not  speak  of  that. 

Lest  we  provoke  them. 

Sar.  True,  they  love  not  cemure  ! 

Better  than  mortals.  Friends,  a thought  ha»  struck 
me  : 

Were  there  no  temples,  would  there,  think  ye,  be 
Air  worshippers  ? that  U,  when  it  is  angry, 

And  pelting  as  even  now. 

Myr.  The  Persian  prays  | 

Upon  his  mountain. 

Sar.  Yea,  when  the  sun  shines. 

Myr.  And  I would  ask,  if  this  your  palace  were 
Unroof d and  desolate,  how  many  flatterers 
Would  lick  the  dust  in  which  the  king  lay  low  ? 

Alt.  The  fair  Ionian  is  too  sarcastic 
Upon  a nation  whom  she  knows  not  well ; 

The  Assyrians  know  no  pleasure  but  their  king  s, 

And  homage  is  their  pride. 

Sar.  Nay,  pardon,  guests, 

The  fair  Greek’s  readiness  of  speech. 

Alt.  Pardo*!  tit* 

We  honour  her  of  all  things  next  to  thee. 

Hark  ! what  was  that  ? 

Zam.  That ! nothing  but  the  jar 

Of  distant  portals  shaken  by  the  wind. 

Alt.  It  sounded  like  the  clash  of — Hark  again'. 
Zam.  The  big  rain  pattering  on  the  roof. 

Sar.  No  more. 

Myrrha,  my  love,  hast  thou  thy  shell  In  order  ? 

Sing  me  a song  of  Sappho,  her,  thou  know’st. 

Who  in  thy  country  threw 

Enter  Pakia,  with  his  sword  and  garment i Uoodif, 
and  disordered.  The  Guests  rise  in  confusion. 5 
Pan.  (to  the  Guards).  Look  to  the  portals; 

And  with  your  best  speed  to  the  walls  without. 

Your  arms  ! To  arms  2 The  king's  In  danger.  Mon- 
arch, 

Excuse  this  haste,  — 't  is  faith. 

Sar.  Speak  on. 

Pan.  It  **  I 

As  Salemenes  fear'd ; the  faithless  satraps 

Sar.  You  are  wounded  — give  some  wine.  Take 
breath,  good  Pania. 

Pan.  T is  nothing — a mere  flesh  wound.  I am  worn 
More  with  my  speed  to  warn  my  sovereign. 

Than  hurt  in  his  defence. 

* [Early  in  the  third  Act,  the  royal  banquet  ii  difturbrf 
by  tudden  tiding*  of  treason  and  revolt ; and  then  tM  re- 
veller blaze*  out  into  the  hero,  and  the  Greek  blow  ® 
Myrrha  mount*  to  iu  proper  office  2 — Jcrraav.] 
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Mgr.  Well,  sir,  the  rebels  ? 

Pan.  Soon  as  Arbaces  and  Beleses  reach’d 
Their  stations  in  the  city,  they  refused 
To  march  ; and  on  my  attempt  to  use  the  power 
Which  I was  delegated  with,  they  call'd 
Upon  their  troops,  who  rose  in  fierce  defiance. 

Mgr.  All? 

Pan,  Too  many. 

$ar.  Spare  not  of  thy  free  speech 

| To  spare  mine  ears  the  truth. 

Pan.  My  own  slight  guard 

Were  faithful,  and  what's  left  of  it  is  still  so. 

Mgr.  And  are  these  all  the  force  still  faithful  ? — 
| Pun . No  — 

The  Bactrians,  now  led  on  by  Solemenes, 

Who  even  then  was  on  his  way,  still  urged 
I By  strong  suspicion  of  the  Median  chiefs. 

Are  numerous,  and  make  strong  head  against 
The  rebels,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  and  forming 
i An  orb  around  the  palace,  where  they  mean 
’ To  centre  all  their  force,  and  save  the  king. 

; (Hr  hesitates.)  I am  charged  to 

Mgr.  ’Tis  no  time  for  hesitation. 

Pan.  Prince  Salemenea  doth  implore  the  king 
To  arm  himself,  although  but  for  a moment, 

And  show  himself  unto  the  soldiers  : his 
Sole  presence  in  this  instant  might  do  more 
Than  hosts  can  do  in  hU  behalf. 

Sar.  What,  ho  I 

My  armour  there. 

Mgr.  And  wilt  thou  ? 

Sar.  Will  1 not  ? 

Uo,  there  ! — But  seek  not  for  the  buckler;  'tis 
Too  heavy  : — a light  cuirass  and  my  sword. 

Where  air  the  rebels  ? 

Pan.  Scarce  a furlong’s  length 

From  the  outward  wall,  the  fiercest  conflict  rages. 

Sar.  Then  I may  charge  on  horseback.  Sfero,  ho  ! 
Order  my  horse  out.  — There  is  space  enough 
Even  in  our  courts,  and  by  the  outer  gate. 

To  marshal  half  the  horsemen  of  Arabia. 

Srxao  for  the  armour. 

Mgr.  Ilow  I do  love  thee  ! 

-Sar.  I ne’er  doubted  it. 

Mgr.  But  now  I know  thee. 

Sar.  (to  his  Attendant).  Bringdown  my  spear,  too  — 
Where  s Salemencs  ? 

At*.  Where  a soldier  should  be, 

In  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

Sar.  Then  hasten  to  him Is 

The  path  still  open,  and  communication 
Left  twist  the  palace  and  the  phalanx  ? 

Aw.  ’T  was 

When  I late  left  him.  and  I have  no  fear : 

| Our  troops  were  steady,  and  the  phalanx  form’d. 

Sar.  Tell  him  to  spare  his  person  for  the  present, 
And  that  I will  not  spare  my  own — and  say, 

I come. 

A**.  There  ’#  victory  in  the  very  word. 

[Exit  Pa mia. 

1 [**  In  the  third  Act,  where  Sardanapalus  calls  for  a 
i mirror  to  look  at  himself  in  his  armour,  recollect  to  quote 
the  Latin  passage  from  Ju renal  upon  Otho  (a  similar  chs- 
rarter.  who  did  the  same  thing;.  Gifford  will  help  you  to  It. 
The  trait  Is.  perhaps,  too  familiar,  but  It  is  historical  (of 
Otho.  at  least),  and  natural  In  an  effeminate  character.”  — 
Lard  B.  to  Hr.  A/.] 


• [“  file  tenet  tpecu 
Aborts  Arunci 


speculum  pathiri  gettamen  O thorns, 
rune!  spolfum.  quo  se  ills  ridebat 


Sar.  Altada — Zames — forth,  and  arm  ye  ! There 
Is  all  In  readiness  in  the  armoury. 

See  that  the  women  are  bestow’d  in  safety 
In  the  remote  apartments  : let  a guard 
Be  set  before  them,  with  strict  charge  to  quit 
The  post  but  with  their  lives  — command  it,  Zames. 
Altada,  arm  yourself,  and  return  here ; 

Your  post  is  near  our  person. 

[Exeunt  Zames,  Altada,  and  all  save  Mvrrha. 

Enter  Sfero  and  others  with  the  King's  Arms,  SfC. 
Sfe.  King  1 your  armour. 

Sar.  (arming  himself).  Give  me  the  cuirass  — so: 
my  baldric ; now 

My  sword : 1 had  forgot  the  helm  — where  is  it  ? 
That’s  well  — no,  ’tis  too  heavy  : you  mistake,  too  — 
It  was  not  this  I meant,  but  that  which  bears 
A diadem  around  it 

Sfe.  Sire,  I deem’d 

That  too  conspicuous  from  the  precious  stones 
To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath  — and,  trust  me, 
This  is  of  better  metal,  though  les9  rich. 

Sar.  Yon  deem’d  I Are  you  too  turn’d  a rebel  ? 
Fellow ! 

Your  part  is  to  obey  : return,  and — no  — 

It  is  too  late  — I will  go  forth  without  it. 

Sfe.  At  least,  wear  this. 

Sar.  Wear  Caucasus ! why,  ’t  is 

A mountain  on  my  temples. 

Sfe.  Sire,  the  meanest 

Soldier  goes  not  forth  thus  exposed  to  battle. 

All  men  will  recognise  you  — for  the  storm 
Has  ceased,  and  the  moon  breaks  forth  in  her  bright- 
ness. 

Sar.  I go  forth  to  be  recognised,  and  thus 
Shall  be  so  sooner.  Now — my  spear!  I’m  arm’d. 

[/a  going  stops  short,  and  turns  to  Sfero. 
Sfero  — I had  forgotten — bring  the  mirror.  » 

Sfe.  The  mirror,  sire  ? 

Sar.  Yes,  sir,  of  polish'd  brass, 

Brought  from  the  spoils  of  India — but  be  speedy.  8 

[ Exit  See  ho. 

Sar.  Myrrha,  retire  unto  a place  of  safety. 

Why  went  you  not  forth  with  the  other  damsels  ? 
Mgr.  Because  my  place  Is  here. 

Sar.  And  when  I am  gone  — 

Mgr.  I follow. 

Sar.  You  ! to  battle  ? 

Mgr.  If  it  were  so, 

'Twere  not  the  first  Greek  girl  had  trod  the 
path. 

I will  await  here  your  return. 

Sar.  The  place 

Is  spacious,  and  the  first  to  be  sought  out. 

If  they  prevail ; and.  If  It  be  so. 

And  I return  not ■ 

Mgr.  Still  we  meet  again, 

Sar.  How  ? 

Mgr.  In  the  spot  where  all  must  meet  at  last — 

In  Hades  1 If  there  be,  as  I believe, 

Armatum,  cum  jam  tolll  vexitU  juberet. 

Kes  memoranda  no  vis  anoalihus,  atque  recent! 
Historia,  speculum  drills  sarcina  belli. Juv.  Sut.  U. 
" This  grasps  a mirror  — pathic  Otho's  boast 
( Auruncan  Actor's  spoil),  where,  while  his  host. 

With  shouts,  the  signal  of  the  fight  required. 

He  riew'd  his  mailed  form  ; view'd,  and  admired ! 

Lo,  a new  subject  for  the  historic  page, 

A Miaaoa,  midst  the  arms  or  dril  rage  ! ” — Girroao.1 
S 3 
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A shore  beyond  the  Styx : and  if  there  be  not. 

In  ashes. 

Sar.  Darcst  thou  so  much  ? 

Myr.  I dare  all  things. 

Except  survive  what  I have  loved,  to  be 
A rebel's  booty : forth,  and  do  your  bravest 

Re-enter  Sfero  with  the  mirror. 

Sar.  ( looking  at  himself).  This  cuirass  fits  me  well, 
the  baldric  better, 

And  the  helm  not  at  all.  Methinks  1 seem 

[ Flings  away  the  helmet  after  trying  it  again. 
Passing  well  In  these  toys ; and  now  to  prove  them. 
Altada  ! Where  *s  Altada  ? 

Sfe.  Waiting,  sire. 

Without : he  has  your  shield  in  readiness. 

Sar.  True ; I forgot  he  is  my  shield-bearer 
By  right  of  blood,  derived  from  age  to  age. 

Myrrha,  embrace  me  ; — yet  once  more  — once 
more  — 

Love  me,  whate’er  betide.  My  chiefest  glory 
Shall  be  to  make  me  worthier  of  your  love. 

Myr.  Go  forth,  and  conquer ! 

[ Exeunt  Sa roan ar all’s  and  Spero.  1 
Now,  I am  alone. 

All  are  gone  forth,  and  of  that  all  how  few 
Perhaps  return  I Let  him  but  vanquish,  and 
Me  perish  ! If  he  vanquish  not,  I perish  ; 

For  I will  not  outlive  him.  He  has  wound 
About  my  heart,  I know  not  how  nor  why. 

Not  for  that  he  Is  king;  for  now  his  kingdom 
Rocks  underneath  his  throne,  and  the  earth  yawns 
To  yield  him  no  more  of  it  than  a grave ; 

And  yet  I love  him  more.  Oh,  mighty  Jove  I 
Forgive  this  monstrous  love  for  a barbarian. 

Who  knows  not  of  Olympus  ! yes,  I love  him 

* Now,  now,  far  more  than Hark — to  the  war 

shout ! 

Methinks  it  nears  me.  If  it  should  be  so, 

[ She  draws  forth  a small  rial. 
This  cunning  Colcliian  poison,  which  my  father 
Learn’d  to  compound  on  Euxine  shores,  and  taught 
me 

IIow  to  preserve,  shall  free  me  1 It  had  freed  me 
Long  ere  this  hour,  but  that  I loved,  until 
I half  forgot  I was  a slave : — where  all 
Are  slaves  save  one,  and  proud  of  servitude, 

So  they  are  served  in  turn  by  something  lower 
In  the  degree  of  bondage,  we  forget 
That  shackles  worn  like  ornaments  no  less 
Arc  chains.  Again  that  shout ! and  now  the  clash 
Of  arms — and  now  — and  now 

Enter  Altada. 

Alt.  Ho,  Sfero,  ho  ! 

Myr . He  is  not  here;  what  wouldct  thou  with 
him  ? How 
Goes  on  the  conflict  ? 

Alt  Dubiously  and  fiercely. 

Myr.  And  the  king  ? 

Alt.  Like  a king.  I must  find  Sfero, 

And  bring  him  a new  spear  and  his  own  helmet 
He  fights  till  now  bareheaded,  and  by  far 
Too  much  exposed.  The  soldiers  knew  his  face, 

1 [In  the  third  Act,  the  king  and  hl»  courtiers  are  disturbed 
at  their  banquet  bjr  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy.  The 
battle  which  follows,  if  we  overlook  the  absurdity,  which  oc- 
curs during  one  part  of  it,  of  hostile  armies  drawn  up  against 


And  the  foe  too ; and  in  the  moon's  broad  light. 

His  silk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 
Make  him  a mark  too  royal.  Every  arrow 
Is  pointed  at  the  fair  hair  and  fair  features. 

And  the  broad  fillet  which  crowns  both. 

Myr.  Ye  gods. 

Who  fulminate  o'er  my  father’s  land,  protect  him  ! 
Were  you  sent  by  the  king  ? 

Alt.  By  Salemenes, 

Who  sent  me  privily  upon  this  charge. 

Without  the  knowledge  of  the  careless  sovereign. 

The  king  ! the  king  fights  as  he  revels  l ho  1 
What,  Sfero  1 I will  seek  the  armoury  — 

He  must  be  there.  [ Exit  Altax»a. 

Myr.  ’T  is  no  dishonour — no — 

'T  is  no  dishonour  to  have  loved  this  man. 

I almost  wish  now,  what  I never  wish'd 
Before,  that  he  were  Grecian.  If  Alcides 
Were  shamed  in  wearing  Lydian  Ompbak’s 
Slic-garb,  and  wielding  her  vile  distaff,  surely 
He,  who  springs  up  a Ifercules  at  once. 

Nursed  in  effeminate  arts  from  youth  to  manhood. 
And  rushes  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle. 

As  though  it  were  a bed  of  love,  deserves 
That  a Greek  girl  should  be  his  paramour. 

And  a Greek  bard  his  minstrel,  a Greek  tomb 
His  monument.  How  goes  the  strife,  sir? 


I 


I 

I 


Enter  an  Officer. 

Officer.  Let,  , 

Lost  almost  past  recovery.  Zamcs  » Where 
Is  Zamcs  ? 

Myr.  Posted  with  the  guard  appointed 
To  watch  before  the  apartment  of  the  women. 

[ Exit  Officer  I 

Myr.  (sola).  He’s  gone;  and  told  no  more  than 
that  all ’s  lost ! 

What  need  have  I to  know  more  ? In  those  weeds. 
Those  little  words,  a kingdom  and  a king, 

A line  of  thirteen  ages,  and  the  lives 

Of  thousands,  and  the  fortune  of  all  left 

With  life,  are  merged ; and  I,  too,  with  the  great. 

I Like  a small  bubble  breaking  with  the  wave 
| Which  bore  it,  shall  be  nothing.  At  the  least. 

My  fate  is  in  my  keeping : no  proud  victor 
Shall  count  me  with  his  spoils. 

Enter  Pama. 

Away  with  me, 

Myrrha,  without  delay  ; we  must  not  lose 
! A moment — all  that’s  left  us  now. 

| Myr.  The  king  ? 

Pan.  Sent  me  here  to  conduct  you  hence,  hryoed 
• The  river,  by.  a secret  passage. 

Myr.  Then 

He  lives 

Pan.  And  charged  me  to  secure  your  life,  1 1 

I And  beg  you  to  live  on  for  his  sake,  till 
He  can  reyoin  you. 

Myr.  Will  ho  then  give  way  ? 

Pan.  Not  till  the  last.  Still,  still  he  dors  wbatr'er 
Despair  can  do ; and  step  by  step  disputes 
I The  very  palace. 

Myr.  They  are  here,  then : — ay. 

each  other  in  a dining-room,  ts  extremely  w.  II  tola  . 
Sardanapalus  displays  the  precise  mixture  of  '•tf^nioarv 
f mirage,  levity  and  talent,  which  belongs  to  hb  __ 
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Their  shouts  come  ringing  through  the  ancient  halls, 

N«*ver  profaned  by  rebel  echoes  till 

This  fatal  night  Farewell,  Assyria's  line  ! 

Farewell  to  all  of  Nimrod  ! Even  the  name 
Is  now  no  more. 

Pan.  Away  with  me  — away  ! 

Mjr  No:  IT1  die  here  ! — Away,  and  tell  your 
king 

i 1 loved  him  to  the  last. 

Bitter  Sardan afa lus  and  Salrmknes  with  Sol- 
diers. Pama  quits  Myrrha,  and  ranges  himself 
with  them. 

J Sar.  Since  it  is  thus. 

Well  die  where  we  were  bom  — in  our  own  hails. 
Serry  your  ranks  — stand  firm.  I have  despatch'd 
\ A trusty  satrap  for  the  guard  of  Zamrs 
. i All  fresh  and  faithful ; they  11  be  here  anon. 

All  is  not  over.  — Panla,  look  to  Myrrha. 

[Pama  returns  towards  Mykrha. 
Sal.  We  have  breathing  time:  yet  once  more 
charge,  my  friends — 

One  for  Assyria  I 

| Sar.  Rather  say  for  Bact.ru ! 

My  faithful  Bac trims,  I will  henceforth  be 
< Ring  of  your  nation,  and  well  hold  together 
Thi*  realm  as  province. 

Sal.  Hark  1 they  come — they  come. 

Enter  Belrses  and  Arbaces  with  the  Rebels. 

Arb.  Set  on,  we  have  them  in  the  toil.  Charge  ! 
charge  ! 

lid.  On  1 on  1 — Heaven  fights  fur  us,  and  with  us. 

- — On  I 

[ They  charge  the  King  and  Sai.f.MENES  with 
their  Troops , who  defend  themselves  till  the 
arrival  of  Zames,  with  the  Guard  before 
mentioned.  The  Rebels  arc  then  driven  off, 
and  pursued  by  Salemems,  $fc.  As  the 
King  is  going  to  Join  the  pursuit,  Bei.es>:* 
crosses  Mm. 

Bel.  Ho  1 tyrant  — / will  end  this  war. 

Sar.  Even  to, 

1 My  warlike  priest,  and  precious  prophet,  and 
Grateful  and  trusty  subject : — yield,  I pray  thee. 

1 would  reserve  thee  for  a fitter  doom, 

Rather  than  dip  my  hands  in  holy  blood. 

Bel  Thine  hour  is  come. 

Sar.  No,  thine.  — 1 *vc  lately  read, 

Though  but  a young  astrologer,  the  stars ; 

1 And  ranging  round  the  sodiac,  found  thy  fate 
In  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion,  which  proclaims 
That  thou  wilt  now  be  crash'd. 

1 Bd.  But  not  by  thee, 

[ They  fight ; Bkleses  is  wounded  and  disarmed. 
Sar.  ( raising  his  sword  to  despatch  him,  exclaims  ) — 

' Now  call  upon  thy  planets  will  they  shoot 
From  the  sky  to  preserve  their  seer  and  credit  ? 

[.4  Party  of  Rebels  enter  and  rescue  Bei.esrs. 
They  assail  the  King , who,  in  turn , is  rescued 
by  a Party  of  his  Soldiers,  who  drive  the 
Rebels  off. 

Tb«  villain  was  a prophet  after  all. 

Upon  them  — ho  ! there  — victory  is  ours. 

[Exit  in  pursuit. 

1 [The  king,  toy  his  daring  r»!our,  restore*  the  fortune  of 
; i/e  fifht.  jend  returns,  with  all  his  train,  to  the  palace.  The 

A fyr.  ( to  Past. ) Pursue  1 Why  stand’st  thou  here, 
and  leav’st  the  ranks 

Of  fellow-soldiers  conquering  without  thee  ? 

Pun.  The  king’s  command  was  not  to  quit  thee. 
Myr.  Me  / 

Think  not  of  me  — a single  soldier’s  arm 
Must  not  be  wanting  now.  I ask  no  guard, 

I need  no  guard  : what,  with  a world  at  stake, 

Keep  watch  upon  a woman  ? Hence,  I say. 

Or  thou  art  shamed  1 Nay,  then,  1 will  go  forth, 

A feeble  female,  'midst  their  desperate  strife, 

And  bid  thee  guard  me  there — where  thou  sbouldst 
shield 

Thy  sovereign.  [Exit  Myrriia. 

Pan.  Yet  stay,  damsel ! — She  is  gone. 

If  aught  of  ill  betide  her,  better  I 
Had  lost  my  life.  Sardanapalus  holds  her 
Far  dearer  than  his  kingdom,  yet  he  fights 
For  that  too  ; and  can  I do  less  than  be. 

Who  never  flash’d  a scimitar  till  now  ? 

Myrrha,  return,  and  I obey  you,  though 
In  disobedience  to  the  monarch.  [Exit  Pamia. 

Enter  Altada  and  SrtKO  by  an  opposite  door. 

Alt.  Myrrha ! 

What,  gone  ? yet  she  was  here  when  the  fight  raged, 
And  I’ania  also.  Can  aught  have  befallen  them  ? 

Sfe.  I saw  both  safe,  when  late  the  rebels  fled : 
They  probably  are  but  retired  to  make 
Their  way  back  to  the  harem. 

Alt.  If  the  king 

Prove  victor,  as  it  seems  even  now  he  must. 

And  miss  his  own  Ionian,  we  are  doom'd 
To  worse  than  captive  rebels. 

Sfe.  Let  us  trace  them ; 

She  cannot  be  fled  far ; and,  found,  she  make> 

A richer  prlie  to  our  soft  sovereign 
Than  his  recover'd  kingdom. 

Alt.  Baal  himself 

Ne’er  fought  more  fiercely  to  win  empire,  than 
His  silken  son  to  save  it : he  defies 
Ail  augury  of  foes  or  friends  ; and  like 
The  close  and  sultry  summer’s  day,  which  bodes 
A twilight  tempest,  bursts  forth  in  such  thunder 
As  sweeps  the  air  and  deluges  the  earth. 

The  man ’s  inscrutable. 

Sfe.  Not  more  than  others. 

All  are  the  sons  of  circumstance  : away  — 

Let ’s  seek  the  slave  out,  or  prepare  to  be 

Tortured  for  his  infatuation,  and 

Condemn’d  without  a crime.  [ Exeunt . 

Enter  Salemenes  and  Soldiers,  £c. 

Sal.  The  triumph  is 

Flattering  : they  are  beaten  backward  from  the  palace, 
And  wc  have  open’d  regular  access 
To  the  troops  station’d  on  the  other  side 
Euphrates,  who  may  still  be  true;  nay,  must  be. 
When  they  bear  of  our  victory.  But  where 
Is  the  chief  victor  ? where  ’*  the  king  ? 

Enter  Sai-Danafall's,  cum  suis,  £c.  and  Myrrha. 
Sar.  Here,  brother. 1 

Sal.  Unhurt,  I hope. 

scene  that  ensues  is  very  masterly  and  characteristic.  — Jef» 
hst.] 
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Sar.  Not  quite ; but  let  it  pass. 

We  *ve  clear’d  the  palace  — 

SaL  And  I trust  the  city. 

Our  numbers  gather ; and  I ’ve  order'd  onward 
A cloud  of  Parthians,  hitherto  reserved. 

All  fresh  and  fiery,  to  be  pour’d  upon  them 
In  their  retreat,  which  soon  will  be  a flight. 

Sar.  It  is  already,  or  at  least  they  march’d 
Faster  than  I could  follow  with  my  Bactrians, 

Who  spared  no  speed.  I am  spent : give  me  a scat 
Sal.  There  stands  the  throne,  sire. 

Sar.  ’T  is  no  place  to  rest  on, 

For  mind  nor  body : let  me  have  a couch, 

[ They  place  a teat. 

A peasant's  stool,  I care  not  what : so — now  m 
I breathe  more  freely. 

Sal.  This  great  hour  has  proved 

The  brightest  and  most  glorious  of  your  life. 

Sar.  And  the  most  tiresome.  Where  ’a  my  cup- 
bearer ? 

Bring  me  some  water. 

Sal.  (smiling).  ’Tis  the  first  time  he 

Ever  had  such  an  order : even  I, 

Your  most  austere  of  counsellors,  would  now 
Suggest  a purpler  beverage. 

Sar.  Blood  — doubtless. 

But  there ’s  enough  of  that  shed ; as  for  wine, 

I have  learn ’d  to-night  the  price  of  the  pure  element : 
Thrice  have  I drank  of  it,  and  thrice  renew’d, 

With  greater  strength  than  the  grape  ever  gave  me. 
My  charge  upon  the  rebels.  Where 's  the  soldier 
Who  gave  me  water  in  his  helmet  ? 

One  of  the  Guards.  Slain,  sire  ! 

An  arrow  pierced  his  brain,  while,  scattering 
The  last  drops  from  his  helm,  he  stood  in  act 
To  place  it  on  his  brows. 

Sar.  Slain  ! unrewarded  ! 

And  slain  to  serve  my  thirst : that 's  hard,  poor  slave ! 
Had  he  but  lived,  I would  have  gorged  him  with 
Gold : all  the  gold  of  earth  could  ne’er  repay 
The  pleasure  of  that  draught ; for  I was  parch'd 
As  I am  now.  [ They  bring  water  — he  drinks. 

I live  again  — from  henceforth 
The  goblet  I reserve  for  hours  of  love. 

But  war  on  water. 

Sal.  And  that  bandage,  sire, 

Which  girds  your  arm  ? 

Sar.  A scratch  from  brave  Beleses. 

Myr.  Oh  ! he  is  wounded  ! 

Sar.  Not  too  much  of  that ; 

And  yet  it  feels  a little  stiff  and  painful, 

Now  I am  cooler. 

Myr.  You  have  bound  it  with — — 

Sar.  The  fillet  of  ray  diadem  : the  first  time 
That  ornament  was  ever  aught  to  me 
Save  an  incumbrance. 

Myr.  (to  the  Attendants).  Summon  speedily 
A leech  of  the  most  skilful : pray,  retire  : 

I will  unbind  your  wound  and  tend  it. 

Sar.  Do  so, 

For  now  it  throbs  sufficiently : but  what 
Know’st  thou  of  wounds  ? yet  wherefore  do  I ask  ? 
Know’st  thou,  my  brother,  where  I lighted  on 
This  minion  ? 


Sal.  Herding  with  the  other  females, 

Like  frighten’d  antelopes. 

■Sar.  No : like  the  Asm 

Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging, 

(And  femininely  meaneth  furiously. 

Because  all  passions  in  excess  are  female) 

Against  the  hunter  flying  with  her  cub. 

She  urged  on  with  her  voice  and  gesture,  and  * 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  the  soldiers. 

In  the  pursuit. 

Sal.  Indeed ! 

Sar.  You  see,  this  night 

Made  warriors  of  more  than  me.  I paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek ; 

Her  large  black  eyes,  that  flash'd  through  her  long  hair 
As  it  streamed  o’er  her ; her  blue  veins  that  rose 
Along  her  most  transparent  brow ; her  nostril 
Dilated  from  its  symmetry  ; her  lips 
Apart ; her  voice  that  clove  through  all  the  din, 

As  a lute's  pierccth  through  the  cymbal*  dash, 
Jarr’d  but  not  drown’d  by  the  loud  brattling ; her 
Waved  arms,  more  dazzling  with  their  own  bom 
whiteness 

Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she  caught  u? 
From  a dead  soldier’s  grasp ; — all  these  thing*  made 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a prophetess 
Of  victory,  or  Victory  herself, 

Come  down  to  hail  us  hers. 

Sal.  (aside).  This  is  too  much. 

Again  the  love-fit's  on  him,  and  all's  lost. 

Unless  we  turn  his  thoughts. 

( Aloud. ) But  pray  thee,  sire. 
Think  of  your  wound  — you  said  even  now  twzs 
painful. 

Sar.  That’s  true,  too ; but  I must  not  think  of  if. 

Sal.  I have  look'd  to  all  things  needful,  and  will  do* 
Receive  reports  of  progress  made  in  such 
Orders  as  I had  given,  and  then  return 
To  hear  your  further  pleasure. 

Sar.  Be  it  so. 

Sal.  (in  retiring).  Myrrha  1 

Myr.  Prince  l 

Sal.  You  have  shown  a soul  to-nieht, 

Which,  were  he  not  roy  sister's  lord But  now 

I have  no  time ; thou  lovest  the  king  ? 

Myr.  I love 

Sardanapalu*. 

Sal.  But  wouldst  have  him  king  still? 

Myr.  I would  not  have  him  less  than  what  be 
should  be. 

Sal.  Well  then,  to  have  him  king,  and  yours,  and  all 
He  should,  or  should  not  be ; to  have  him  tfte, 

Let  him  not  sink  back  into  luxury. 

You  have  more  power  upon  his  spirit  than 
Wisdom  within  these  walls,  or  fierce  rebellion 
Raging  without : look  well  that  he  relapse  not. 

Myr.  There  needed  not  the  voice  of  Salemenes 
To  urge  me  on  to  this : I will  not  fail. 

All  that  a woman's  weakness  can 

Sal.  Is  power 

Omnipotent  o'er  such  a heart  as  his  : 

Exert  It  wisely.  [Slit  Salzsiim*- 

Sar.  Myrrha  ! what,  at  whispers 

With  my  stem  brother  ? I shall  soon  be  jealous. 1 


1 fThc  rebel*  are  at  length  repulsed.  The  king  re-enter*  selfish  domestic  feeling*  which  led  him  to  dislike  the  ^ 

wounded,  and  retire*  to  rest,  after  a *hort  and  very  charac-  Ionian,  exhort*  her  to  u*e  her  utmo*t  power  tejtwpj  - 

teristic  conversation  between  Salemenes  and  Myrrha.  In  lover  from  relaxing  into  luxury.  The  lran*ient  eaw*™-- 
which  the  two  kindred  spirits  *how  their  mutual  understand.  their  whisper*  produce  on  Sardanapalu*  U well  Imiguwu.  - 
lug  of  each  other,  and  the  loyal  warrior,  post]»oning  all  the  Bishop  Hanaa. J 
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.V/r.  (tailing).  You  have  cause,  sire;  for  on  the 
earth  there  breathes  not 
A nun  more  worthy  of  a woman’s  love — 

A soldier’*  trust — a subject’s  reverence  — 

! A king’s  esteem  — the  whole  world’s  admiration  ! 

Sar.  Praise  him,  but  not  so  warmly.  I must  not 
Hear  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  in  aught 
j That  throws  me  into  shade : yet  you  speak  truth. 

Myr.  And  now  retire,  to  have  your  wound  look'd  to. 

I Pray,  lean  on  me. 

Sar.  Yes,  love  ! but  not  from  pain. 

[ Exeunt  omnts. 


Sards  vara  lus  discovered  sleeping  upon  a Couch , 
oW  occasionally  disturbed  in  his  Slumbers,  with 
Mraaiia  watching. 

.Vyr.  (tola,  gazing').  I have  stolen  upon  his  rest, 
If  rest  it  be, 

Which  thus  convulses  slumber : shall  I wake  him  ? 
Xo,  he  seems  calmer.  Oh,  thou  God  of  Quiet  ! 

Whose  reign  is  o’er  seal’d  eyelids  and  soft  dreams, 

Or  deep,  deep  sleep,  so  as  to  be  un fathom'd, 

Look  like  thy  brother.  Death  — so  still  — so  stirlcss  — 
Tor  then  we  are  happiest,  as  it  may  be,  we 
Are  happiest  of  all  within  the  realm 
<>f  thy  stern,  silent,  and  un wakening  twin. 

Ajain  be  moves — again  the  play  of  pain 
•Shoots  o'er  his  features,  as  the  sudden  gust 
Crisp*  the  reluctant  lake  that  lay  so  calm  » 

Beneath  the  mountain  shadow ; or  the  blast 
Ruffles  the  autumn  leaves,  that  drooping  cling 
fiintly  and  motionless  to  tbeir  loved  boughs. 

I must  awake  him — yet  not  yet ; who  knows 
, From  what  I rouse  him  ? It  seems  pain  ; but  If 
' I quicken  him  to  heavier  pain  ? The  fever 

I «)t  this  tumultuous  night,  the  grief  too  of 

His  wound,  though  slight,  may  cause  all  this,  and  shake 
He  more  to  see  than  him  to  suffer.  No : 

I*t  Nature  use  her  own  maternal  means, 
j And  I await  to  second,  not  disturb  her.  * 

S*r.  ( awakening ).  Not  so — although  ye  multiplied 
the  stars, 

^ them  to  me  as  a realm  to  share 

[“  Crisps  the  unswelling  ware,"  Ac. — MS.] 

1 j*  fourth  Act  opens  with  Myrrha  watching  over  the 
Uiaabm  erf  Sardanapalus.  He  wakens  and  tells  a horrid 
which  we  do  uot  much  admire,  except  that  part  of  it 
’web  describes  the  form  of  his  warlike  ancestress  Seml- 
||  with  whom,  and  the  rest  of  his  regal  predecessors,  he 
f «t>cied  himself  at  a ghostly  banquet — Hlbfr. ] 

’ [The  general  tone  of  Myrrha’s  character  (in  perfect  con- 
• teacy  with  the  manners  of  her  age  and  nation,  and  with 
| wr  own  derated  but  pure  and  feminine  spirit.)  is  that  of  a 
^oot  worshipper  of  her  country’s  gods.  She  reproves, 
"*■  dignity,  the  impious  flattery  of  the  Assyrian  courtiers 
the  libertine  scoffs  of  the  king.  She  does  not  forget, 
■hue  preparing  for  death,  that  libation  which  was  the  latest 
•ad  most  solemn  act  of  Grecian  piety;  and  she,  more  par- 
wuurly,  expresses  her  belief  in  a future  state  of  existence. 
***  * TCTy  **/rT*u’  when  Sardanapalus  is  agitated  by  his 
«u  drwn,  and  by  the  natural  doubt  as  to  what  worse  visions 
^sth  may  bring.  Is  made  to  console  him,  in  the  strain  of  his 
Epicurean  philosophy,  with  the  doctrine  that  death  is 
Orilly  nothing,  except 

” L’nto  the  timid  who  anticipate 
That  which  may  never  be  ; ” 

vti 1 with  the  insinuation  that  all  which  remains  of**  the  dead 

II  d“it  we  tread  upon.”  We  do  not  wish  to  ask,  we  do  not 


From  you  and  with  you  ! I would  not  so  purchase 
The  empire  of  eternity.  Hence — hence  — 

Old  hunter  of  the  earliest  brutes  ! and  ye. 

Who  hunted  fellow-creatures  as  if  brutes ! 

Once  bloody  mortals — and  now  bloodier  idols. 

If  your  priests  lie  not  1 And  thou,  ghastly  beldame  ! 
Dripping  with  dusky  gore,  and  trampling  on 
The  carcasses  of  Inde  — away  ! away  1 

Where  am  I ? Where  the  spectre*  ? Where 

No — that 

Is  no  false  phantom  : I should  know  it  ’midst 

All  that  the  dear!  dare  gloomily  raise  up 

From  their  black  gulf  to  daunt  the  living.  Myrrha  ! 

Myr.  Alas ! thou  art  pale,  and  on  thy  brow  the  drops 
Gather  like  night  dew.  My  beloved,  hush  — 

Calm  thee.  Thy  speech  seems  of  another  world, 
And  thou  art  lord  of  this.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

All  will  go  well. 

Sar.  Thy  hand  — so  — ’t  is  thy  hand  ; 

’Ti*  flesh  ; grasp  — clasp  — yet  closer,  till  I feel 
Myself  that  which  I was. 

Myr.  At  least  know  me 

For  what  I am,  and  ever  must  be  — thine. 

Sar.  I know  it  now.  I know  this  life  again. 

Ah,  Myrrha ! I have  been  where  we  shall  be. 

Myr.  My  lord  ! 

Sar.  I 've  been  1'  the  grave — where 

worms  are  lords, 

And  kings  are But  I did  not  deem  It  so  ; 

I thought  'twas  nothing 

Myr.  So  it  is ; except 

Unto  the  timid,  who  anticipate 
That  which  may  never  be.  3 

Sar.  Oh,  Myrrha  ! if 

Sleep  shows  such  things,  what  may  not  death  disclose  f 

Myr.  I know  no  evil  death  can  show,  which  life 
Has  not  already  shown  to  those  who  live 
Embodied  longest  If  there  be  indeed 
A shore  where  mind  survives,  ’twill  be  as  mind, 

All  unincorporate  : or  if  there  flits 
A shadow  of  this  cumbrous  clog  of  clay, 

Which  stalks,  methlnks,  between  our  souls  and  heaven. 
And  fetters  us  to  earth  — at  least  the  phantom, 
Whate’er  it  have  to  fear,  will  not  fear  death. 

Sar.  I fear  it  not ; but  I have  felt-— have  seen  — 
A legion  of  the  dead. 

Myr.  And  so  have  1. 

The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive, 

like  to  conjecture,  whose  sentiments  thcie  are,  but  they  are 
certainly  not  the  sentiment*  of  an  ancient  Greciau  heroine. 
They  arc  not  the  sentiment*  which  Myrrha  might  have  learned 
from  the  heroes  of  her  native  land,  or  from  the  poems  whence 
those  heroes  derived  their  heroism,  their  contempt  of  death. 
**  and  their  love  of  virtue.”  Myrrha  would  rather  have  told 
her  lover  of  those  happy  Islands  where  the  benevolent  and 
the  brave  reposed  after  the  toils  of  their  mort.il  existence  ; 
of  that  venerable  society  of  departed  warriors  and  sages,  to 
which,  if  he  renounced  his  sloth  and  lived  for  hi*  people  and 
for  glory,  he  might  yet  expect  admission.  She  would  have 
told  him  of  that  Joy  with  which  hi*  warlike  ancestors  would 
move  along  their  meads  of  asphodel,  when  the  news  reached 
them  of  their  descendant's  prowess  ; she  would  have  antici- 
pated those  tongs  which  denied  that  “ Harmodius  was  dead,” 
however  he  might  be  removed  from  the  sphere  of  mortality  ; 
which  told  her  countrymen  of  the  “ roses  and  the  golden- 
fruited  bowers,  where,  beneath  the  light  of  a lower  sun,  de- 
parted warriors  reined  their  shadowy  cart, or  struck  their  harps 
amid  altars  steaming  with  frankincense.” — (Horn,  thirst,  k. 
539.  Callistratus  ap.  Athenaeum,  L xv.  Pindar.  Fragm.  Hcyne, 
voL  111.  p.  31.)  Such  were  the  doctrines  which  naturally  led 
men  to  a contempt  for  life  and  a thirst  for  glory  : but  the  op- 
posite opinions  were  the  doubts  of  a later  day  ; and  of  those 
sophists  under  whose  Influence  Greece  soon  ceased  to  be  free, 
or  valiant,  or  virtuous.  — Han**.] 
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And  wretched.  But  proceed  : what  hast  thou  seen  ? 
Speak  it,  ’twill  lighten  thy  dimm’d  mind. 

Sar.  Mcthought  — 

Myr.  Yet  pause,  thou  art  tired — in  pain — ex- 
hausted ; all 

Which  can  impair  both  strength  and  spirit : seek 
Rather  to  sleep  again. 

Sar.  Not  now  — I would  not 

Dream ; though  I know  it  now  to  be  a dream 
What  I have  dreamt : — and  canst  thou  bear  to 
hear  It  ? 

,Wvr.  I can  bear  all  things,  dreams  of  life  or  death, 
Which  I participate  with  you.  In  semblance 
Or  full  reality. 

Sar.  And  this  look’d  real, 

I tell  you : after  that  these  eyes  were  open, 

I saw  them  in  their  flight — for  then  they  fled. 

Myr.  Say  on. 

Sar.  I saw,  that  is,  I dream 'd  myself 

Here  — here — even  where  wc  are,  guests  as  we  were, 
Myself  a host  that  deem’d  himself  but  guest, 

Willing  to  equal  all  in  social  freedom ; 

But,  on  my  right  hand  and  my  left,  instead 
Of  thee  and  Zaroes,  and  our  custom ’d  meeting. 

Was  ranged  on  my  left  hand  a haughty,  dark, 

And  deadly  face ; I could  not  recognise  it. 

Yet  I had  seen  it,  though  I knew  not  where  : 

The  features  were  a giant's,  and  the  eye 
Was  still,  yet  lighted ; his  long  locks  curl'd  down 
On  his  vast  bust,  whence  a huge  quiver  rose 
With  shaft-heads  feather’d  from  the  eagle’s  wing,1 
That  peep’d  up  bristling  through  his  serpent  hair. 

I invited  him  to  fill  the  cup  which  stood 
Between  us,  but  he  answer’d  not ; I fill’d  it  — 

He  took  it  not,  but  stared  upon  me,  till 
I trembled  at  the  fix'd  glare  of  his  eye  : 

I frown’d  upon  him  as  a king  should  frown ; 

He  frown’d  not  in  his  turn,  but  look’d  upon  me 
With  the  same  aspect,  which  appall'd  me  more, 
Because  it  changed  not : and  I turn'd  for  refuge 
To  milder  guests,  and  sought  them  on  the  right. 
Where  thou  wert  wont  to  be.  But 

[He  pauses. 

Myr.  What  instead  ? 

Sar.  In  thy  own  chair  — thy  own  place  in  the 
banquet  — 

I sought  thy  sweet  face  in  the  circle  — but 
Instead  — a grey-hair’d,  wither’d,  bloody-eyed. 

And  bloody-handed,  ghastly,  ghostly  thing, 

Female  in  garb,  and  crown’d  upon  the  brow, 
Furrow’d  with  years,  yet  sneering  with  the  passion 
Of  vengeance,  leering  too  with  that  of  lust. 

Sate  : — my  veins  curdled. 

Myr.  Is  this  all  ? 

Sar.  Upon 

Her  right  hand  — her  lank,  bird-like,  right  hand  — 
stood 

A goblet,  bubbling  o’  er  with  blood  ; and  on 
Her  left,  another,  fill’d  with — what  I saw  not, 

But  turn’d  from  it  and  her.  But  all  along 
The  table  sate  a range  of  crowned  wretches. 

Of  various  aspects,  but  of  one  expression. 

Myr.  And  felt  you  not  this  a mere  vision  ? 

Sar.  No : 

It  was  so  palpable,  I could  have  touch’d  them. 

I turn'd  from  one  face  to  another,  in 

1 [*•  With  arrows  peeping  through  his  falling  hair.”— MS  ] 


The  hope  to  find  at  last  one  which  I knew 
Ere  I saw  theirs  : bat  no  — all  turn'd  upon  me. 

And  stared,  but  neither  ate  nor  drank,  but  stared. 
Till  I grew  stone,  as  they  seem’d  half  to  be. 

Yet  breathing  stone,  for  I felt  life  in  them. 

And  life  in  me : there  was  a horrid  kind 
Of  sympathy  between  us,  as  if  they 
Had  lost  a part  of  death  to  come  to  me, 

And  I the  half  of  life  to  sit  by  them, 
j We  were  in  an  existence  all  apart 

I From  heaven  or  earth And  rather  let  me  sec 

Death  all  than  such  a being  ! 

I Myr.  And  the  end  ? 

Sar.  At  last  I sate,  marble,  as  they,  when  rose 
The  hunter  and  the  crone ; and  smiling  on  roe  — 
Yes,  the  enlarged  but  noble  aspect  of 
The  hunter  smiled  upon  me  — I should  say, 

His  lips,  for  his  eyes  moved  not  — and  the  woman’s 
Thin  lips  relaxed  to  something  like  a smile. 

Both  rose,  and  the  crown’d  figures  on  each  hand 
Rose  also,  as  If  aping  their  chief  shades  — 

Mere  mimics  even  in  death  — but  I sate  still: 

A desperate  courage  crept  through  every  limb, 

And  at  the  last  I fear’d  them  not,  but  laugh’d 
Full  in  their  phantom  faces.  But  then  — then 
The  hunter  laid  his  hand  on  mine  : 1 took  it. 

And  grasp'd  it — but  it  melted  from  my  own  ; 

While  he  too  vanish'd,  and  left  nothing  but 
The  memory  of  a hero,  for  he  look’d  so. 

Myr.  And  was  : the  ancestor  of  heroes,  too, 

And  thine  no  less. 

Sar.  Ay,  Myrrha,  but  the  woman, 

The  female  who  remain’d,  she  flew  upon  me, 
i And  burnt  my  lips  up  with  her  noisome  kisses  ; 

And,  flinging  down  the  goblets  on  each  hand, 
i Methought  their  poisons  flow’d  around  us,  till 
Each  form’d  a hideous  river.  Still  she  clung  ; 

; The  other  phantoms,  like  a row  of  statues. 

Stood  dull  as  in  our  temples,  but  she  still 
Embraced  me,  while  I shrunk  from  her,  as  if. 

In  lieu  of  her  remote  descendant,  I 

Had  been  the  son  who  slew  her  for  her  incest. 

Then  — then  — a chaos  of  all  loathsome  things 
Throng’d  thick  and  shapeless:  I was  dead,  yet 
feeling  — 

Buried,  and  raised  again  — consumed  by  worms. 
Purged  by  the  flames,  and  wither’d  in  the  air  J 
I can  fix  nothing  further  of  my  thoughts. 

Save  that  I long'd  for  thee,  and  sought  for  thee. 

In  all  these  agonies,  — and  woke  and  found  thee. 

Myr.  So  shalt  thou  find  me  ever  at  thy  side. 

Here  and  hereafter,  If  the  last  may  be. 

But  think  not  of  these  things — the  mere  creations 
Of  late  events,  acting  upon  a frame 
Unused  to  toll,  yet  over-wrought  by  toil 
Such  as  might  try  the  sternest 

Sar  T am  better. 

Now  that  I see  thee  once  more,  what  was  seen 
Seems  nothing. 

Enter  Salemenes. 

Sal.  Is  the  king  so  soon  awake  ? 

Sar.  Yes,  brother,  and  I would  I had  not  slept  ; 
For  all  the  predecessors  of  our  line 
Rose  up,  methought  to  drag  me  down  to  them. 

My  father  was  amongst  them,  too ; but  be, 

I know  not  why,  kept  from  me,  leaving  me 
Between  the  hunter-founder  of  our  race. 
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And  her,  the  homicide  and  husband-killer, 

Whom  you  call  glorious. 

SaL  So  I term  you  also, 

Now  you  hare  shown  a spirit  like  to  hers. 

By  day-break  I propose  that  we  set  forth. 

And  charge  once  more  the  rebel  crew,  who  still 
keep  gathering  head,  repulsed,  but  not  quite  quell'd. 

Sar.  How  wears  the  night  ? 

So/.  There  yet  remains  some  hours 

Of  darkness : use  them  for  your  further  rest. 

Sar.  No,  not  to-night,  if 't  Is  not  gone  : me  though  t 
I pass’d  hours  in  that  vision. 

Afjrr.  Scarcely  one ; 

I watch'd  by  you : it  was  a heavy  hour, 

| Bat  an  hour  only. 

Sar.  Let  us  then  bold  council 

To-morrow  we  set  forth. 

SaL  But  ere  that  time 

I had  a grace  to  seek. 

Sar.  'Tis  granted. 

Ij  SaL  Hear  it 

tre you  reply  too  readily;  and  'tis 
For  your  ear  only. 

Jfjrr.  Prince,  I take  my  leave. 

[ Exit  Myrrha. 

SaL  That  slave  deserves  her  freedom. 

Sar.  Freedom  only ! 

1 That  slave  deserv  es  to  share  a throne. 

Sal.  Tour  patience— 

i Tis  not  yet  vacant,  and  ’tis  of  its  partner 
I come  to  speak  with  you. 

Sar.  How  ! of  the  queen  ? 

SaL  Even  so.  I judged  it  fitting  for  their  safety. 
That,  ere  the  dawn,  she  sets  forth  with  her  children 
jl  For  Paphlagonia,  where  our  kinsman  Cotta 
' Governs ; and  there  at  all  events  secure 
My  nephews  and  your  sons  their  lives,  and  with  them 
Their  just  pretensions  to  the  crown  in  case 

Sar.  I perish  — as  is  probable  : well  thought  — 
i'|  kt  them  set  forth  with  a sure  escort. 

Sal.  That 

b an  provided,  and  the  galley  ready 
i,  To  drop  down  the  Euphrates  1 ; but  ere  they 
Depart,  will  you  not  see 

Sar.  My  sons  ? It  may 

Taman  my  heart,  and  the  poor  boys  will  weep  ; 

And  what  can  I reply  to  comfort  them, 

Save  with  some  hollow  hopes,  and  ill- worn  smiles  ? 
j Too  know  I cannot  feign. 

SaL  But  you  can  feel ! 

At  least,  I trust  so  : in  a word,  the  queen 
Bequests  to  sec  you  ere  you  part — for  ever. 

Sar.  Unto  what  end  ? what  purpose  ? I will  grant 
Aught  — all  that  she  can  ask  — but  such  a meeting. 

SaL  Ton  know,  or  ought  to  know,  enough  of  women, 

1 Since  you  have  studied  them  so  steadily, 

; That  what  they  ask  in  aught  that  touches  on 
. I The  heart,  is  dearer  to  their  feelings  or 
Their  fancy’,  than  the  whole  external  world, 
j 1 think  as  you  do  of  my  sister's  wish ; 

But  t was  hfT  wish — she  is  my  sister  — you 
Her  husband  — will  you  grant  it  ? 

Sar.  ’Twill  be  useless: 

i But  let  her  come. 

i 1 [We  hardly  know  why  Lord  Byron,  who  hat  not  In  other 
I w*p«ets  thown  a tlatlth  deference  for  Diodorus  Siculus, 

! •h'Wdd  that  follow  him  in  the  manifest  geographical  blunder 
of  placing  Nineveh  on  the  Euphrates  Instead  of  the  Tigris, 
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Sal.  1 go.  [ Exit  Salemf.nes. 

Sar.  Vic  have  lived  asunder 

Too  long  to  meet  again  — and  now  to  meet ! 

Have  I not  cares  enow,  and  pangs  enow, 

To  bear  alone,  that  we  must  mingle  sorrows, 

Who  have  ceased  to  mingle  love  ? 

Re-enter  Salemenes  and  Zarina. 

Sal.  My  sister ! Courage : 

Shame  not  our  blood  with  trembling,  but  remember 
From  whence  we  sprung.  The  queen  is  present,  sire. 
Zar.  I pray  thee,  brother,  leave  me. 

Sal.  Since  you  ask  it. 

[2?xt<  Salcmenes. 
Zar.  Alone  with  him  ! How  many  a year  has  pass'd. 
Though  we  are  still  so  young,  since  we  have  met, 
Which  I have  worn  in  widowhood  of  heart! 

He  loved  me  not : yet  he  seems  little  changed  — 
Changed  to  me  only  — would  the  change  were 
. mutual! 

He  speaks  not — scarce  regards  me  — not  a word. 

Nor  look — yet  he  teas  soft  of  voice  and  aspect. 
Indifferent,  not  austere.  My  lord  1 

Sar.  Zariua  I 

Zar.  No,  not  Zarina — do  not  say  Zarina. 

That  tone  — that  word — annihilate  long  years. 

And  things  which  make  them  longer. 

Sar.  ’Tis  too  late 

To  think  of  these  past  dreams.  Let ’s  not  reproach  — 

That  is,  reproach  me  not — for  the  last  time 

Zar.  And  first.  I ne’er  reproach’d  you. 

Sar.  ’T  is  most  true  ; 

And  that  reproof  comes  heavier  on  my  heart 

Than But  our  hearts  are  not  in  our  own  power. 

Zar.  Nor  hands ; but  I gave  both. 

Sar.  Your  brother  said 

It  was  your  will  to  see  me,  ere  you  went 

From  Nineveh  with (He  hesitates'). 

Zar.  Our  children  : it  is  true. 

I wish'd  to  thank  you  that  you  have  not  divided 
My  heart  from  all  that’s  left  it  now  to  love— 

Those  who  are  yours  and  mine,  who  look  like  you. 
And  look  upon  me  as  you  look’d  upon  me 

Once But  they  have  not  changed. 

Sar.  Nor  ever  will 

1 fain  would  have  them  dutiful. 

Zar.  I cherish 

Those  Infants,  not  alone  from  the  blind  love 
Of  a fond  mother,  but  as  a fond  woman. 

They  are  now  the  only  tie  between  us. 

Sar.  Deem  not 

1 have  not  done  you  justice : rather  make  them 
Resemble  your  own  line,  than  their  own  sire. 

I trust  them  with  you  — to  you : fit  them  for 

A throne,  or,  if  that  be  denied You  have  beard 

Of  this  night's  tumults  ? 

Zar.  1 had  half  forgotten, 

And  could  have  welcomed  any  grief,  save  yours, 
Which  gave  me  to  behold  your  face  again. 

Sar.  The  throne — I say  it  not  in  fear — but  ’tis 
In  peril : they  perhaps  may  never  mount  it ; 

But  let  them  not  for  this  lose  sight  of  it. 

I will  dare  all  things  to  bequeath  it  them ; 

But  If  I fail,  then  they  must  win  it  back 

in  oppexition  not  only  to  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Ea*t, 
, but  to  the  exprei*  a**ertion*  of  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  Pto. 
lemy HeuerJ 
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Bravely — and,  won,  wear  it  wisely,  not  as  I 
Have  wasted  down  my  royalty. 

Zar.  They  ne’er 

Shall  know  from  me  of  aught  but  what  may  honour 
Their  father’s  memory. 

Sar.  Rather  let  them  hear 

The  truth  from  you  than  from  a trampling  world. 

If  they  be  in  adversity,  they  ’ll  learn 

Too  soon  the  scorn  of  crowds  for  crownless  princes. 

And  find  that  all  their  father’s  sins  are  theirs. 

My  boys  ! — I could  have  borne  it  were  I childless. 

Zar.  Oh  ! do  not  say  so — do  not  poison  all 
My  peace  left,  by  unwishing  that  thou  wert 
A father.  If  thou  conquerest,  they  shall  reign, 

And  honour  him  who  saved  the  realm  for  them. 

So  little  cared  for  as  his  own  ; and  if 

Sar.  ’Tis  lost,  all  earth  will  cry  out,  thank  your 
father ! 

And  they  will  swell  the  echo  with  a curse. 

Zar.  That  they  shall  never  do ; but  rathe*  honour 
The  name  of  him,  who,  dying  like  a king, 

In  his  last  hours  did  more  for  his  own  memory 
Than  many  monarchs  in  a length  of  days, 

Which  date  the  flight  of  time,  but  make  no  annals. 

Sar.  Our  annals  draw  perchance  unto  their  close  ; 
But  at  the  least,  whate’er  the  past,  their  end 
Shall  be  like  their  beginning — memorable. 

Zar.  Yet,  be  not  rash  — be  careful  of  your  life. 
Live  but  for  those  who  love. 

Sar.  And  who  arc  they  ? 

A slave,  who  loves  from  passion  — I’ll  not  say 
Ambition — she  has  seen  thrones  shake,  and  loves ; 

A few  friends  who  have  revell’d  till  we  are 
As  one,  for  they  are  nothing  if  I fall ; 

A brother  I have  injured — children  whom 

I have  neglected,  and  a spouse 

Zar.  Who  loves. 

Sar.  And  pardons  ? 

Zar.  I have  never  thought  of  this. 

And  cannot  pardon  till  I have  condemn’d. 

Sar.  My  wife  i 

Zar.  Now  blessings  on  thee  for  that  word  ! 

I never  thought  to  hear  it  more  — from  thee. 

Sar.  Oh ! thou  wilt  hear  it  from  my  subjects.  Yes — 
These  slaves,  whom  I have  nurtured,  pamper’d,  fed, 
And  swoln  with  peace,  and  gorged  with  plenty,  till 
They  reign  themselves  — all  monarchs  in  their 
mansions — 

Now  swarm  forth  in  rebellion,  and  demand 
His  death,  who  made  their  lives  a jubilee ; 

While  the  few  upon  whom  I have  no  claim 
Are  faithful ! This  is  true,  yet  monstrous. 

Zar.  ’Tis 

Perhaps  too  natural ; for  benefits 
Turn  poison  in  bad  minds. 

Sar.  And  good  ones  make 

Good  out  of  evil.  Happier  than  the  bee, 

Which  hives  not  but  from  wholesome  flowers. 

Zar.  Then  reap 

The  honey,  nor  inquire  whence ’t  is  derived. 

Be  satisfied  — you  are  not  all  abandon’d. 

1 C“  We  are  not  sure,  whether  there  ii  not  a considerable 
violation  of  costume  in  the  sense  of  degradation  with  which 
Myrrha  seems  to  regard  her  situation  In  the  harem,  no  less 
than  in  the  resentment  of  Salemenes,  and  the  remorse  of 
Sardanapalus  on  the  score  of  his  infidelity  to  Zarina.  Little 
a>  we  know  of  the  domestic  habits  of  Assyria,  we  have  reason 
to  conclude,  from  the  habits  of  contemporary  nations,  and 
from  the  manners  of  the  East  in  every  age,  that  polygamy 


Sar.  My  life  Insures  me  that.  How  long,  bethink 
you, 

I Were  not  I yet  a king,  should  I be  mortal ; 

That  Is,  where  mortals  arc,  not  where  they  must  be  f 

Zar.  I know  not.  But  yet  live  for  my— that  is, 
Your  children’s  sake  J 

Sar.  My  gentle,  wrong'd  Zarina | 

I am  the  very  slave  of  circumstance 

And  Impulse — borne  away  with  every  breath ! 

Misplaced  upon  the  throne — misplaced  In  life. 

I know  not  what  I could  have  been,  but  feel 
I am  not  what  I should  be  — let  It  end. 

But  take  this  with  thee  : if  I was  not  form'd 
To  prize  a love  like  thine,  a mind  like  thine. 

Nor  dote  even  on  thy  beauty — as  I’ve  doted 
On  lesser  charms,  for  no  cause  save  that  such 
Devotion  was  a duty,  and  I hated 
All  that  look'd  like  a chain  for  me  or  others 
(This  even  rebellion  must  avouch);  yet  hear 
These  words,  perhaps  among  my  last — that  none 
E’er  valued  more  thy  virtues,  though  he  knew  not 
To  profit  by  them  — as  the  miner  lights 
Upon  a vein  of  virgin  ore,  discovering 
That  which  avails  him  nothing : he  hath  found  it. 
But  ’tis  not  his — but  some  superior’s,  who 
Placed  him  to  dig,  but  not  divide  the  wealth 
Which  sparkles  at  his  feet ; nor  dare  he  lift 
Nor  poise  it,  but  must  grovel  on,  upturning 
The  sullen  earth. 

Zar.  Oh  ! If  thou  hast  at  length 

Discover’d  that  ray  love  is  worth  esteem, 

I ask  no  more  — but  let  us  hence  together, 

And  I — let  me  say  we — shall  yet  be  happy. 

Assyria  Is  not  all  the  earth  — we  ’ll  find 
A world  out  of  our  own — and  be  more  bless’d 
Than  I have  ever  been,  or  thou,  with  all 
An  empire  to  indulge  thee. 

Enter  Salemenes. 

Sal.  I must  part  ye— 

The  moments,  which  must  not  be  lost,  are  passing. 

Zar.  Inhuman  brother  ! wilt  thou  thus  weigh  <*** 
Instants  so  high  and  blest  ? 

Sal.  Blest ! 

Zar.  He  hath  been 

So  gentle  with  me,  that  I cannot  think 
Of  quitting. 

Sal.  So — this  feminine  farewell 

Ends  as  such  partings  end,  in  no  departure. 

1 thought  as  much,  and  yielded  against  all 
My  better  bodings.  But  it  must  not  be. 

Zar.  Not  be  ? 

Sal.  Remain,  and  perish 

Zar.  With  my  husband  — — 

SaL  And  children. 

Zar.  Alas  ! 

SaL  Hear  me,  sister,  Ukt 

My  sister : — all’s  prepared  to  make  your  safety 
Certain,  and  of  the  boys  too,  our  last  hopes ; 

’T  Is  not  a single  question  of  mere  feeling. 

Though  that  were  much  — but ’t  Is  a point  of  state : 

«u  neither  accounted  a crime  in  itself.  nor  as  a ^ 

which  the  principal  wife  was  justified  in  complalninf.  Am- 
eren in  Greece,  in  those  times  when  MyrrWs  chand** 
must  have  been  formed,  — to  be  a captive,  and  subject  to  B* 
captor's  pleasure,  was  accounted  a misfortune  indeed,  w. 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  infamy.  But  where 
critic  who  would  object  to  an  inaccuracy  which  has  Pte® 
occasion  to  sach  sentiments  and  such  poetry  ?—  Haaaaj 
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The  rebels  would  do  more  to  selxe  upon 
Thr  offspring  of  their  sovereign,  and  so  crush 

Zar.  Ah  ! do  not  name  It. 

SaL  Well,  then,  mark  me : when 

They  are  safe  beyond  the  Median’s  grasp,  the  rebels 
Hite  miss’d  their  chief  aim — the  extinction  of 
The  line  of  Nimrod.  Though  the  present  king 
Fall,  his  sons  live  for  victory  and  vengeance. 

Zar.  But  could  not  1 remain,  alone  ? 

SaL  What ! leave 

Tour  children,  with  two  parents  and  yet  orphans — 
In  a strange  land — so  young,  so  distant  ? 

Zar.  No  — 

Mr  heart  will  break. 

SaL  Now  you  know  all — decide. 

Sar.  Zarina,  he  hath  spoken  well,  and  we 
Most  yield  awhile  to  this  necessity. 

Remaining  here,  you  may  lose  all ; departing, 

Tou  save  the  better  part  of  what  is  left. 

To  both  of  us,  and  to  such  loyal  hearts 
Ai  yet  beat  in  these  kingdoms. 

SaL  The  time  presses. 

Sar.  Go,  then.  If  e’er  we  meet  again,  perhaps 
I may  be  worthier  of  you — and,  if  not. 

Remember  that  my  faults,  though  not  atoned  for, 

Are  tndtd.  Yet,  I dread  thy  nature  will 
GrieTe  more  above  the  blighted  name  and  ashes 

Which  once  were  mightiest  in  Assyria — than 

Bat  I grow  womanish  again,  and  must  not ; 

I must  learn  sternness  now.  My  sins  have  all 
Betn  of  the  softer  order — hid*  thy  tears  — 
l do  not  bid  thee  not  to  shed  them  — ’t  were 

IEi-ier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  Its  source 
Than  one  tear  of  a true  and  tender  heart  — 

But  let  me  not  behold  them  ; they  unman  me 
Hut  wben  I had  re-mann'd  myself.  My  brother, 
Lead  her  away. 

Zar.  Oh,  God  ! I never  shall 

Behold  him  more ! [obey’d. 

SaL  (striving  to  conduct  her).  Nay,  sister,  I must  be 
Zar.  I roust  remain  — away ! you  shall  not  hold  me. 

shall  be  die  alone  ? — I live  alone  ? 

SaL  He  shall  not  die  alone  / but  lonely  you 
Hare  tired  for  years. 

far-  That  ’§  false  ! I knew  he  lived, 

Afld  lived  upon  his  image — let  me  go  ! 

SaL  (conducting  her  off  the  stage).  Nay,  then,  I 
must  use  some  fraternal  force, 
you  will  pardon. 

Zar.  Never.  Help  me  1 Oh  I 

Sifdanapalus,  wilt  thou  thus  behold  me 
Torn  from  thee  ? 

SaL  Nay  — then  all  is  lost  again, 

If  that  this  moment  is  not  gain’d. 

Zar.  My  brain  turns — 

eye*  fail  — where  is  he  ? [ She  faints. 

Sar.  ( advancing  ).  No  — set  her  down  — 

Shf ’s  dead — and  you  have  slain  her. 

SaL  ’T  is  the  mere 

fiintnos  of  o'erwrought  passion  : in  the  air 
she  will  recover.  Pray,  keep  back.  — [Atide.]  I must 

1 [ThU  Kene  has  been,  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  we 
*****  not  *hr,  called  “ useless,”  “ unnatural,"  and  44  tediously 
For  ourselves,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  own  that 
**  have  read  it  with  emotion.  It  is  an  interview  between 
Strdinspslus  and  his  neglected  wife,  whom,  with  her  chll- 
1*  l*  about  to  send  to  a place  of  safety.  Here,  too, 
^vertr,  he  is  represented,  with  much  poetical  art  and  Jus- 
tke  of  delineation,  as,  in  the  midst  of  his  deepest  regrets  for 
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Avail  myself  of  this  sole  moment  to 

Bear  her  to  where  her  children  are  embark’d, 

I’  the  royal  galley  on  the  river. 

[SaLKMXJfE*  heart  her  off.  * 

Sar.  ( tolus ).  This,  too  — 

And  this  too  must  I suffer  — I,  who  never 
Inflicted  purposely  on  human  hearts 
A voluntary  pang  : But  that  is  false  — 

She  loved  me,  and  I loved  her.  — Fatal  pass  km  i 
Why  dost  thou  not  expire  at  once  in  hearts 
Wrhich  thou  hast  lighted  up  at  once  ? Zarina  ! 

I must  pay  dearly  for  the  desolation 
Now  brought  upon  thee.  Had  I never  loved 
But  thee,  I should  have  been  an  unopposed 
Monarch  of  honouring  nations.  To  what  gulfs 
A single  deviation  from  the  track 
Of  human  duties  leads  even  those  who  claim 
The  homage  of  mankind  as  their  born  due. 

And  find  it,  till  they  forfeit  it  themselves  I 

Enter  Mvriuia. 

Sar.  You  here  I Who  call’d  you  ? 

Mgr.  No  one  — but  I heard 

Far  off  a voice  of  wail  and  lamentation, 

And  thought 

Sar.  It  forms  no  portion  of  your  duties 

To  enter  here  till  sought  for. 

Mgr.  Though  I might. 

Perhaps,  recall  some  softer  words  of  yours 
( Although  they  too  were  chiding),  which  reproved  me. 
Because  I ever  dreaded  to  intrude ; 

Resisting  my  own  wish  and  your  unction 
To  heed  no  time  nor  presence,  but  approach  you 
Uncalld  for: — I retire. 

Sar.  Yet  stay  — being  here. 

I pray  you  pardon  me : events  have  sour'd  me 
Till  I wax  peevish — heed  it  not:  I shall 
Soon  be  myself  again. 

Mgr.  I wait  with  patience, 

WTiat  I shall  see  with  pleasure. 

Sar.  Scarce  a moment 

Before  your  entrance  In  this  hall,  Zarina, 

Queen  of  Assyria,  departed  hence. 

Mgr.  Ah  I 

Sar.  Wherefore  do  you  start  ? 

Mgr.  Did  I do  so  ? 

Sar.  ’T  was  well  you  enter’d  by  another  portal. 
Else  you  had  met  That  pang  at  least  Is  spared  her  1 

Mgr.  I know  to  feel  for  her. 

Sar.  That  is  too  much. 

And  beyond  nature — ’tis  nor  mutual  * 

Nor  possible.  You  cannot  pity  her, 

Nor  she  aught  but 

Mgr.  Despise  the  favourite  slave  ? 

Not  more  than  I have  ever  scorn’d  myself. 

Sar.  Scorn’d  ! what  to  be  the  envy  of  your  sex. 
And  lord  It  o’er  the  heart  of  the  world’s  lord  ? 

Afyr.  W’ere  you  the  lord  of  twice  ten  thousand 
worlds  — 

As  you  are  like  to  lose  the  one  you  sway’d  — 

I did  abase  myself  as  much  in  being 

Zarina,  chiefly  engrossed  with  himself  and  his  own  sorrows, 
and  inclined.  Immediately  afterwards,  to  visit  on  poor  Myrrh* 
the  painful  feelings  which  hU  own  reproaches  of  himself  have 
occasioned.  — Hug*.] 

* [For  mutual,  the  MS.  in  our  hands  has  natural : but  we 
are  not  quae  sure  that  there  has  been  merely  a mil  print  la 
the  foregoing  editions.] 
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Tour  paramour,  as  though  you  were  a peasant  — 
Nay,  more,  if  that  the  peasant  were  a Greek. 

Sar.  You  talk  it  well 

Myr.  And  truly. 

Sar.  In  the  hour 

Of  man’s  adversity  all  things  grow  daring 
Against  the  falling ; but  as  I am  not 
Quite  fall'll,  nor  now  disposed  to  bear  reproaches. 
Perhaps  because  I merit  them  too  often. 

Let  us  then  part  while  peace  is  still  between  us. 

Myr.  Part ! 

Sar.  Have  not  all  past  human  beings  parted, 
And  must  not  all  the  present  one  day  part  ? 

Myr.  Why? 

Sar.  For  your  safety,  which  I will  have  look'd  to. 
With  a strong  escort  to  your  native  land  ; 

And  such  gifts,  as  if  you  had  not  been  all 
A queen,  shall  make  your  dowry  worth  a kingdom. 

Myr.  I pray  you  talk  not  thus. 

Sar.  The  queen  is  gone  : 

You  need  not  shame  to  follow.  I would  fall 
Alone — I seek  no  partners  but  in  pleasure. 

Myr.  And  I no  pleasure  but  In  parting  not 
You  shall  not  force  me  from  you. 

Sar.  Think  well  of  it  — 

It  soon  may  be  too  late. 

Myr.  So  let  It  be ; 

For  then  you  cannot  separate  roe  from  you. 

Sar.  And  will  not ; but  1 thought  you  wish’d  it 

Myr.  I ! 

Sar.  You  spoke  of  your  abasement 

Myr.  And  I feel  it 

Deeply  — more  deeply  than  all  things  but  love. 

Sar.  Then  fly  from  it 

Myr.  ’T  will  not  recall  the  past  — 

'T  will  not  restore  my  honour,  nor  my  heart. 

No — here  I stand  or  fall.  If  that  you  conquer, 

I live  to  joy  in  your  great  triumph : should 
Your  lot  be  different,  111  not  weep,  but  share  it 
You  did  not  doubt  me  a few  hours  ago. 

Sar.  Your  courage  never — nor  your  love  till  now ; 
And  none  could  make  me  doubt  it  save  yourself. 
Those  words 

Myr.  Were  words.  I pray  you,  let  the  proofs 
Be  In  the  past  acts  you  were  pleased  to  praise 
i This  very  night  and  in  my  farther  bearing. 

Beside,  wherever  you  arc  borne  by  fete. 

Sar.  I am  content ; and,  trusting  in  my  cause, 
Think  we  may  yet  be  victors  and  return 
To  peace — the  only  victory  I covet. 

To  me  war  is  no  glory — conquest  no 
Renown.  To  be  forced  thus  to  uphold  my  right 
Sits  heavier  on  ray  heart  than  all  the  wrongs 
These  men  would  bow  me  down  with.  Never,  never 
Can  I forget  this  night,  even  should  I live 
To  add  it  to  the  memory  of  others. 

I thought  to  have  made  mine  inoffensive  rule 
An  era  of  sweet  peace  ’midst  bloody  annals, 

A green  spot  amidst  desert  centuries. 

On  which  the  fature  would  turn  back  and  smile. 

And  cultivate,  or  sigh  when  it  could  not 
Recall  Sardanapalus’  golden  reign. 

I thought  to  have  made  my  realm  a paradise, 

And  every  moon  an  epoch  of  new  pleasures. 

I took  the  rabble’s  shouts  for  love — the  breath 
Of  friends  for  truth — the  lips  of  woman  for 
My  only  guerdon— so  they  are,  my  Myrrba: 

[//«  kiues  her.  I 


Kisa  me.  Now  let  them  take  my  realm  and  life! 
They  shall  have  both,  but  never  thee ! 

( Myr.  No,  never : 

1 Man  may  despoil  his  brother  man  of  all 
That's  great  or  glittering — kingdoms  fall— b<*t> 
yield  — 

, Friends  fail  — slaves  fly  — and  all  betray — and,  more 
I Than  all,  the  most  indebted  — but  a heart  [it 
. That  loves  without  self-love  1 ’T  is  here — now  prove 

Enter  S a mimeses. 

Sal  I sought  you  — How  ! the  here  again  ? 

I Sar.  Return  not 

I .Vow  to  reproof : methinks  your  aspect  speaks 
Of  higher  matter  than  a woman's  presence. 

Sal.  The  only  woman  whom  it  much  imports  me 
At  such  a moment  now  is  safe  in  absence — 

The  queen ’s  embark'd. 

Sar.  And  well  ? say  that  much. 

Sal.  Te?. 

Her  transient  weakness  has  pars’d  o’er ; at  least. 

It  settled  into  tearless  silence  : her 
Pale  face  and  glittering  eye,  after  a glance 
Upon  her  sleeping  children,  were  still  fix’d 
' Upon  the  palace  towers  as  the  swift  galley 
i Stole  down  the  hurrying  stream  beneath  the  $nr- 
llght ; 

I But  she  said  nothing. 

Sar.  Would  I felt  no  more 

Than  she  has  said  l 

Sal.  ’T  is  now  too  late  to  feel. 

Your  feelings  cannot  cancel  a sole  pang : 

To  change  them,  my  advices  bring  sure  tidings 
That  the  rebellious  Medes  and  Chaldees,  man  lull  d 
By  their  two  leaders,  are  already  up 
In  arras  again  ; and,  serrying  their  rank?, 

Prepare  to  attack  : they  have  apparently 
Been  join’d  by  other  satraps. 

Sar.  What!  roorertbek? 

Let  us  be  first,  then. 

Sal.  That  were  hardly  prudent 

Now,  though  it  was  our  first  intention.  If 
By  noon  to-morrow  we  are  join’d  by  those 
I *ve  sent  for  by  sure  messengers,  we  shall  be 
In  strength  enough  to  venture  an  attack. 

Ay,  and  pursuit  too : but  till  then,  my  voice 
Is  to  await  the  onset. 

Sar.  I detest 

That  waiting : though  it  seems  so  safe  to  fight 
Behind  high  walls,  and  hurl  down  foes  Into 
Deep  fosses,  or  behold  them  sprawl  on  spikes 
Strew’d  to  receive  them,  still  I like  it  not — 

My  soul  seems  lukewarm  ; but  when  I set  on  them, 
Though  they  were  piled  on  mountains,  I would 
A pluck  at  them,  or  perish  in  hot  blood  ! — 

Let  me  then  charge  ! 

SaL  You  talk  like  a young  soldier. 

Sar.  I am  no  soldier,  but  a man  : speak  not 
Of  soldiership,  I loathe  the  word,  and  those 
Who  pride  themselves  upon  it ; but  direct  me 
Where  I may  pour  upon  them. 

Sal.  You  must  spsn- 

To  expose  your  life  too  hastily : *t  Is  not 
Like  mine  or  any  other  subject's  breath ; 

The  whole  war  turns  upon  it — with  It ; this 
Alone  creates  it,  kindles,  and  may  quench  it— 
Prolong  it  — end  it, 

Sar.  Then  let  us  end  both ! 
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'Tvere  better  thus,  perhaps,  than  prolong  either; 

I'm  rick  of  one,  perchance  of  both. 

[A  trumpet  sou ruls  without. 
ScL  Hark ! 

Sar.  Let  us 

Seply,  not  listen. 

Sal.  And  your  wound  ! 

Sar.  Tb  bound — 

'T  is  heal’d  — I had  forgotten  it.  Away  ! 

A leech’*  lancet  would  have  scratch’d  me  deeper ; * 
Toe  slave  that  gave  it  might  be  well  ashamed 
To  have  struck  so  weakly. 

Sal.  Now,  may  none  this  hour 

Strike  with  a better  aim  ’ 

Sar.  Ay,  If  we  conquer ; 

Bat  if  not,  they  will  only  leave  to  me 
A task  they  might  have  spared  their  king.  Upon 
them  ! [ Trumpet  sou  w Is  again. 

Sal.  I am  with  you. 

Sar.  Ho,  my  arms  ! again,  my  arms  J 

[ Exeunt . 


The  aunt  Hall  in  the  Palace. 

Mvrrha  and  Balea. 

Mgr.  (at  a window).  The  day  at  last  has  broken. 

What  a night 

Hath  usher'd  it ! How  beautiful  in  heaven  ! 

Though  varied  with  a transitory  storm, 

More  beautiful  in  that  variety  ! 

How  hideous  upon  earth  ! where  peace  and  hope, 
.And  love  and  revel,  in  an  hour  were  trampled 
By  human  passions  to  a human  chaos, 

Not  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements.  — 

Tis  warring  still  I And  can  the  sun  so  rise, 

So  bright,  so  rolling  back  the  clouds  into 
Vapours  more  lovely  than  the  unclouded  sky, 

With  golden  pinnacles,  and  snowy  mountains. 

And  billows  purpler  than  the  ocean’s,  making 
Hi  heaven  a glorious  mockery  of  the  earth, 

So  like  we  almost  deem  it  permanent ; 

So  fleeting,  we  can  scarcely  call  It  aught 
Beyond  a vision,  ’tis  so  transiently 
Scatter’d  along  the  eternal  vault*:  and  yet 
it  dwells  upon  the  soul,  and  soothes  the  soul, 

And  blends  itself  into  the  soul,  until 
Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  haunted  epoch 
I Of  sorrow  and  of  love ; which  they  who  mark  not. 
Know  not  the  realms  where  those  twin  genii  3 
; ( Who  chasten  and  who  purify  our  hearts, 

So  that  we  would  not  change  their  sweet  rebukes 
Far  ill  the  boisterous  joys  that  ever  shook 
The  air  with  clamour)  build  the  palaces 
Where  their  fond  votaries  repose  and  breathe 
Briefly ; — but  in  that  brief  cool  calm  inhale 
Enough  of  heaven  to  enable  them  to  bear 
I The  rest  of  common,  heavy,  human  hours, 


And  dream  them  through  in  placid  sufferance ; 
Though  seemingly  employ'd  like  all  the  rest 
Of  toiling  breathers  in  allotted  tasks  * 

Of  pain  or  pleasure,  two  name*  for  one  feeling, 

Which  our  Internal,  restless  agony 
Would  vary  in  the  sound,  although  the  sense 
Escapes  our  highest  efforts  to  be  happy. 

Bal.  You  muse  right  calmly : and  can  you  so  watch 
The  sunrise  which  may  be  our  last  ? 

Mgr.  It  Is 

Therefore  that  I so  watch  it,  and  reproach 
Those  eyes,  which  never  may  behold  it  more, 

For  having  look’d  upon  it  oft,  too  oft. 

Without  the  reverence  and  the  rapture  due 
To  that  which  keeps  all  earth  from  being  as  fragile 
As  I am  in  this  form.  Come,  look  upon  it, 

The  Chaldee’s  god,  which,  when  I ga2e  upon, 

I grow  almost  a convert  to  your  Baal. 

Bal.  As  now  he  reigns  in  heaven,  so  once  on  earth 
He  sway'd. 

Mgr.  He  sways  it  now  far  more,  then  ; never 
Had  earthly  monarch  half  the  power  and  glory 
Which  centres  in  a single  ray  of  his. 

Bal.  Surely  he  is  a god  1 

Mgr.  So  we  Greeks  deem  too ; 

And  yet  I sometimes  think  that  gorgeous  orb 
Must  rather  be  the  abode  of  gods  than  one 
Of  the  immortal  sovereigns.  Now  he  breaks 
Through  all  the  clouds,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  light 
That  shuts  the  world  out  I can  look  no  more. 

Bal.  Hark  ! heard  you  not  a sound  ? 

Mgr.  No,  't was  mere  fancy; 

They  battle  it  beyond  the  wall,  and  not 
As  tn  late  midnight  conflict  in  the  very 
Chambers : the  palace  has  become  a fortress 
Since  that  insidious  hour ; and  here,  within 
The  very  centre,  girded  by  vast  courts 
And  regal  halls  of  pyramid  proportions 
Which  must  be  carried  one  by  one  before 
They  penetrate  to  where  they  then  arrived, 

We  are  as  much  shut  in  even  from  the  sound 
Of  peril  as  from  glory. 

Bal.  But  they  reach’d 

Thus  far  before. 

Mgr.  Yes,  by  surprise,  and  wtre 

Beat  back  by  valour : now  at  once  we  have 
Courage  and  vigilance  to  guard  us. 

Bal.  May  they 

Prosper : 

Mgr.  That  is  the  prayer  of  many,  and 
The  dread  of  more : it  is  an  anxious  hour ; 

I strive  to  keep  it  from  my  thoughts.  Alas  ! 

How  vainly ! 

Bal.  It  is  said  the  king’s  demeanour 

In  the  late  action  scarcely  more  appall'd 
The  rebels  than  astonish’d  his  true  subjects. 

Mgr.  'T  is  easy  to  astonish  or  appal 
The  vulgar  mass  which  moulds  a horde  of  slaves ; 
But  he  did  bravely. 

Bal  Slew  he  not  Belescs  ? 

I heard  the  soldiers  say  he  struck  him  down. 


' A leech's  lancet  would  have  done  as  much." — MS.] 

1 [ThU  description  of  the  sun  rolling  back  the  vapours  is 
Apparently  imitated  from  a magnificent  scene  in  the  second 
b»*  k of  Wordsworth’s  Excursion  : — 

- — “ Round  them  and  above. 

Glitter,  with  dark  recesses  interposed, 

Casement,  and  cottage-roof,  and  steins  of  trees 


Half-veil ’d  in  vapouring  cloud,  the  silver  steam 
Of  dews  fast  melting  on  their  leafy  boughs 
By  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten.'’] 

3 [M  Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  epoch  of 

Sorrow  and  love  j and  they  who  mark  them  net 
Can  ne'er  hold  converse  with,"  4c-MS.J 
« [“  Of  labouring  wretches  in  allotted  tasks."  — MS.] 
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Myr.  The  wretch  was  overthrown,  but  rescued  to 
Triumph,  perhaps,  o'er  one  who  vanquish'd  him 
In  fight,  as  he  had  spared  him  in  his  peril ; 

And  by  that  heedless  pit}'  risk'd  a crown. 

Bal.  Hark ! [slowly. 

Myr.  You  are  right:  some  steps  approach,  but 

Enter  Soldiers , bearing  in  S*UMIVH  i rounded,  with 
a broken  Javelin  in  his  Side  : they  seat  him  upon  one 
of  the  Couches  which  furnish  the  Apartment. 

Myr.  Oh,  Jove ! 

Bal.  Then  all  is  over. 

Sal.  That  is  false. 

Hew  down  the  slave  who  says  so,  if  a soldier. 

Myr.  Spore  him— he’s  none : a mere  court  but- 
terfly, 

That  flutters  in  the  pageant  of  a monarch. 

Sal.  Let  him  live  on,  then. 

Myr.  So  wilt  thou,  I trust. 

Sal.  I fain  would  live  this  hour  out,  and  the  event. 
But  doubt  ft.  Wherefore  did  ye  bear  me  here  ? 

Sol.  By  the  king's  order.  When  the  javelin  struck 
you. 

You  fell  and  fainted  : 't  was  his  6trict  command 
To  bear  you  to  this  hall. 

Sal.  'T  was  not  ill  done  : 

For  seeming  slain  in  that  cold  dixzy  trance, 

The  sight  might  shake  our  soldiers — but  — 't  is  vain, 
I feel  it  ebbing  ! 

Myr.  Let  me  see  the  wound  ; 

I am  not  quite  skllless : in  my  native  land 

’T  Is  part  of  our  instruction.  War  being  constant. 

We  are  nerved  to  look  on  such  things.  > 

Sol.  Best  extract 

The  javelin. 

Myr.  Hold  ! no,  no,  it  cannot  be. 

SnL  I am  sped,  then  i 

Myr.  With  the  blood  that  fast  must  follow 

The  extracted  weapon,  I do  fear  thy  life. 

Sal.  And  I not  death.  Where  was  the  king 
when  you 

Convey’d  me  from  the  spot  where  I was  stricken  ? 

Sol.  Upon  the  same  ground,  and  encouraging 
With  voice  and  gesture  the  dispirited  troops 
Who  had  seen  you  fall,  and  falter'd  back. 

Sal.  Whom  heard  ye 

Named  next  to  the  command  ? 

Sol.  I did  not  hear. 

Sal.  Fly,  then,  and  tell  him,  *t  was  roy  last  request 
That  Zames  take  my  post  until  the  junction, 

So  hoped  for,  yet  delay’d,  of  Ofratanes, 

Satrap  of  Susa.  Leave  me  here : our  troops 
Are  not  so  numerous  as  to  spare  your  absence. 

Sol.  But,  prince 

Sal.  Hence,  I say  ! Here ’s  a courtier  and 

A woman,  the  best  chamber  company. 

As  you  would  not  permit  me  to  expire 

Upon  the  field,  1 11  have  no  idle  soldiers 

About  my  sick  couch.  Hence  ! and  do  my  bidding  ! 

[Exeunt  the  Soldiers. 
Myr.  Gallant  and  glorious  spirit ! must  the  earth 
So  soon  resign  thee  ? 

Sal.  Gentle  Myrrha,  ’tis 

The  end  I would  have  chosen,  had  I saved 
The  monarch  or  the  monarchy  by  this ; 

As ’t  is,  I have  not  outlived  them. 

• C*  Wt  are  used  to  such  inflictions.”  — MS.] 

Myr.  You  wax  paler. 

Sal.  Your  hand  ; this  broken  weapon  but  prolong* 
My  pangs,  without  sustaining  life  enough 
To  make  me  useful : I would  draw  it  forth. 

And  my  life  with  it,  could  I but  hear  how 
The  fight  goes. 

Enter  Sardav apaivs  and  Soldiers. 

Sar.  My  best  brother  I 

Sal.  And  the  battle 

Is  l<«st  ? 

Sar.  (despondinyly).  You  see  me  here. 

Sul.  I ’d  rather  see  you  th*s  ! 

[ He  draws  out  the  weapon  from  the  wotuuL 
and  dies. 

Sar.  And  thus  I will  be  seen ; unless  the  succour. 
The  last  frail  reed  of  our  beleaguer’d  hopes. 

Arrive  with  Ofratanes. 

Myr.  Did  you  not 

Receive  a token  from  your  dying  brother. 

Appointing  Zames  chief  ? 

Sar.  I did. 

Myr.  Where ’s  Zarors  ? 1 

Sar.  Dead. 

Myr.  And  Altada  ? 

Sar.  Dying. 

Myr.  Pama  ? Sfino  * 

Sar.  Pania  yet  lives:  but  Sfero's  fled,  or  captlre. 

I am  alone. 

Myr.  And  is  all  lost  ? 

Sar.  Our  walls. 

Though  thinly  mnnn'd,  may  still  hold  out  ggaintt 
Their  present  force,  or  aught  save  treachery  : 

But  i’the  field 

Myr.  I thought  'twas  the  intent 

Of  Salemenes  not  to  risk  a sally 
Till  ye  were  strengthen’d  by  the  expected  suervum. 
Sar.  I over-ruled  him. 

Myr.  Well,  the  fault  *s  a brave  one  1 

Sar.  But  fatal.  Oh,  my  brother ! I would  give 
These  realms,  of  which  thou  wert  the  ornament. 

The  sword  and  shield,  the  sole-redeeming  honour. 

To  call  back But  I will  not  weep  for  thee  ; 

Thou  sholt  be  mourn'd  for  as  thou  wouldst  be  mourn'd. 

It  grieves  me  most  that  thou  couldst  quit  this  life 
Believing  that  I could  survive  what  thou 
Hast  died  for  — our  long  royalty  of  race. 

If  I redeem  It,  I will  give  thee  blood 
Of  thousands,  tears  of  millions,  for  atonement 
( The  tears  of  all  the  good  are  thine  already  ). 

If  not,  we  meet  again  soon,  — if  the  spirit 
Within  us  lives  beyond;  —thou  readcst  mine. 

And  dost  me  justice  now.  Let  me  once  clasp 
That  yet  warm  hand,  and  fold  that  throbUm  heart 
[ Embraces  the  body. 

To  this  which  beats  so  bitterly.  Now,  bear 
The  body  hence. 

Soldier.  Where  ? 

Sar.  To  my  proper  chamber. 

Place  it  beneath  ray  canopy,  as  though 
The  king  lay  there : when  this  is  done,  we  will 
Speak  further  of  the  rites  due  to  such  ashes. 

[Errant  Soldiers  with  the  body  of  Salsxcjlxu 

Enter  Pa  via. 

Sar.  Well,  Pania  l have  you  placed  the  guard* 
and  issued 
The  orders  fix'd  on  ? 
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| Pan.  Sire,  I have  obey’d. 

Sar.  And  do  the  soldiers  keep  their  hearts  up  ? 

Pan . Sire  ? 

1 Sar.  I 'ra  answer'd  ! When  a king  asks  twice,  and 
has 

A question  as  an  answer  to  hit  question. 

It  is  a portent.  What ! they  are  dishearten’d  ? 

Pan.  The  death  of  Salemenes,  and  the  shouts 
Of  the  exalting  rebels  on  his  fell. 

Hare  made  them  ■ — 

Sar.  Rage — not  droop — it  should  have  been. 

We  H find  the  means  to  rouse  them. 

Pan.  Such  a loss 

Might  sadden  even  a victory. 

Sar.  Alas ! 

| Who  can  so  feel  It  as  I feel  ? but  yet,  [and  we 

Though  coop'd  within  these  walls,  they  are  strong. 
Have  those  without  will  break  their  way  through  hosts, 
To  make  their  sovereign's  dwelling  what  It  was  — 

1 A palace ; not  a prison,  nor  a fortress. 

Enter  an  Officer,  hastily. 

Sar.  Thy  face  seems  ominous.  Speak  ! 

Offi.  I dare  not. 

ji  Sar.  Dare  not? 

While  millions  dare  revolt  with  sword  in  hand  ! 

That's  strange.  I pray  thee  break  that  loyal  silence 
Which  loathes  to  shock  its  sovereign ; we  can  hear 
w.»rse  than  thou  hast  to  telL 
Pan.  Proceed,  thou  hearest. 

Offi.  The  wail  which  skirted  near  the  river’s  brink 
1 !j  thrown  down  by  the  sudden  inundation 
1 Of  the  Euphrates,  which  now  rolling,  swoln 
1 From  the  enormous  mountains  where  It  rises, 

By  the  late  rains  of  that  tempestuous  region, 

O'trfioods  its  banks,  and  hath  destroyed  the  bulwark. 
Pan.  That  ’$  a black  augury  ! it  has  been  said 
1 Fjt  ages,  “ That  the  city  ne'er  should  yield 
To  man,  until  the  river  grew  its  foe.” 

Sar.  1 can  forgive  the  omen,  not  the  ravage. 

How  much  is  swept  down  of  the  wall  ? 

Offi.  About 

s*iw  twenty  stadia.  » 

| Sar.  And  all  this  is  left 

Prrrlouj  to  the  assailants  ? 

Offi.  For  the  present 

The  river’s  fury  must  impede  the  assault ; 

But  when  he  shrinks  into  his  wonted  channel, 

And  may  be  cross’d  by  the  accustom’d  barks, 

The  palace  Is  their  own. 

Sar.  That  shall  be  never. 

Though  men,  and  gods,  and  elements,  and  omens, 
Hate  risen  up  'gainst  one  who  ne'er  provoked  them, 
My  fathers’  house  shall  never  be  a cave 
For  wolves  to  horde  and  howl  in. 

Pan.  With  your  sanction, 

I will  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  take  such  measures 
For  the  assurance  of  the  vacant  space 
As  time  and  means  permit. 

Sar.  About  it  straight ; 

And  bring  me  back,  as  speedily  as  full 
And  fair  investigation  may  permit, 

1 About  two  miles  and  a halt 

* [“  Complexions,  dimes,  eras,  and  intellects.”  — MS.] 

1 [“  Athtnwus  makes  theie  treasures  amount  to  a thousand 
nrrudi  of  talents  of  gold,  and  ten  times  as  many  talents  of 
after,  which  Is  a sum  that  exceeds  all  credibility.  A man  is 

Report  of  the  true  state  of  this  irruption 

Of  waters.  [ Exeunt  Pakia  and  the  Officer. 

Myr.  Thus  the  very  waves  rise  up 

Against  you. 

Sar.  They  are  not  my  subjects,  girl. 

And  may  be  pardon'd,  since  they  can’t  be  punish’d. 

Myr.  I joy  to  see  this  portent  shakes  you  not, 

Sar.  I am  past  the  fear  of  portents : they  can  tell  me 
Nothing  I have  not  told  myself  since  midnight : 
Despair  anticipates  such  things. 

Myr.  Despair  1 

Sar.  No ; not  despair  precisely.  When  we  know 
All  that  can  come,  and  how  to  meet  it,  our 
Resolves,  If  firm,  may  merit  a more  noble 
Word  than  this  is  to  give  it  utterance. 

But  what  are  words  to  us  ? we  have  well  nigh  done 
With  them  and  all  things. 

Myr.  Save  one  deed — the  last 

And  greatest  to  all  mortals  ; crowning  act 
Of  all  that  was — or  is  — or  is  to  be — 

The  only  thing  common  to  all  mankind. 

So  different  in  their  births,  tongues,  sexes,  natures, 
Hues,  features,  climes,  times,  feelings,  intellects,  * 
Without  one  point  of  union  save  in  this. 

To  which  we  tend,  for  which  we’re  born,  and  thread 
The  labyrinth  of  mystery,  call’d  life.  [cheerful. 

Sar.  Our  clew  being  well  nigh  wound  out,  let ’s  be 
They  who  have  nothing  more  to  fear  may  well 
Indulge  a smile  at  that  which  once  appall’d ; 

As  children  at  discover’d  bugbears. 

Re-enter  Pakia. 

Pan.  ’T  is 

As  was  reported : I have  order’d  there 
A double  guard,  withdrawing  from  the  wall 
Where  it  was  strongest  the  required  addition 
To  watch  the  breach  occasion’d  by  the  waters. 

Sar.  You  have  done  your  duty  faithfully,  and  as 
My  worthy  Pania  I further  ties  between  us 
Draw  near  a close  — I pray  you  take  this  key: 

[ Gives  a key. 

It  opens  to  a secret  chamber,  placed 
Behind  the  couch  in  my  own  chamber.  (Now 
Press’d  by  a nobler  weight  than  e’er  It  bore — 
Though  a long  line  of  sovereigns  have  lain  down 
Along  Its  golden  frame  — as  bearing  for 
A time  what  late  was  Salemenes. ) Search 
The  secret  covert  to  which  this  will  lead  you ; 

’Tis  full  of  treasure  5 ; take  It  for  yourself 

And  your  companions : there ’s  enough  to  load  ye, 

Though  ye  be  many.4  Let  the  slaves  be  freed,  too ; 

And  all  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  of 

WTiatever  sex,  now  quit  it  in  an  hour.  [pleasure. 

Thence  launch  the  regal  barks,  once  form’d  for 

And  now  to  serve  for  safety,  and  embark. 

The  river’s  broad  and  swoln,  and  un commanded 
(More  potent  than  a king)  by  these  besiegers. 

Fly  ! and  be  happy  ! 

Pan.  Under  your  protection  1 

So  you  accompany  your  faithful  guard. 

Sar.  No,  Pania  ! that  must  not  be ; get  thee  hence, 
And  leave  me  to  my  fate. 

lost  if  he  attempts  to  sum  up  the  whole  value ; which  in- 
duces me  to  believe,  that  Athenwu*  must  have  very  much 
exaggerated  ; however,  we  may  be  ajsured,  from  hi*  account, 
that  the  treasures  were  immensely  great"-.  Kocun.] 

* r — — M Ye  will  find  the  crevice 

To  which  the  key  fit*,  with  a little  care."  — MS. 
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Pan.  ’T  is  the  first  time 

I ever  disobey’d : but  now 

Sar.  So  all  men 

Dare  beard  me  now,  and  Insolence  within 
Apes  Treason  from  without.  Question  no  further ; 
’Tis  my  command,  my  last  command.  Wilt  thou 
Oppose  it  ? thou  / 

Pan.  But  yet — not  yet 

Sar.  Well,  then, 

Swear  that  you  will  obey  when  I shall  give 
The  signal. 

Pan.  With  a heavy  but  true  heart, 

I promise. 

Sar.  ’Tis  enough.  Now  order  here 
Faggots,  pine-nuts,  and  wither'd  leaves,  and  such 
Things  as  catch  fire  and  blare  with  one  sole  spark  ; 
Bring  cedar,  too,  and  precious  drugs,  and  spices, 

And  mighty  planks,  to  nourish  a (all  pile  ; 

Bring  frankincense  and  myrrh,  too,  for  it  is 
For  a great  sacrifice  I build  the  pyre  ! 

And  heap  them  round  yon  throne. 

Pan.  My  lord  ! 

Sar.  I have  said  it. 

And  you  have  sworn. 

Pan.  And  could  keep  my  faith 

Without  a vow.  [Exit  Pania. 

Afyr.  What  mean  you  ? 

Sar.  You  shall  know 

Anon  — what  the  whole  earth  shall  ne’er  forget. 

Pania,  returning  with  a Herald. 

Pan.  My  king,  in  going  forth  upon  my  duty. 

This  herald  has  been  brought  before  me,  craving 
An  audience. 

Sar.  Let  him  speak. 

Her.  The  King  Arbaces 

Sar.  What,  crown’d  already? — But,  proceed. 

Her.  Beleses, 

The  anointed  high-priest 

Sar.  Of  what  god,  or  demon  ? 

With  new  kings  rise  new  altars.  But,  proceed  : 

You  are  sent  to  prate  your  master’s  will,  and  not 
Reply  to  mine. 

Her.  And  Satrap  Ofratanes 

Sar.  Why,  he  is  ours. 

Her.  ( showing  a ring).  Be  sure  that  he  is  now 
In  the  camp  of  the  conquerors  : behold 
His  signet  ring. 

Sar.  ’T  is  his.  A worthy  triad  ! 

Poor  Salemenes  ! thou  hast  died  in  time 
To  see  one  treachery  the  less : this  man 
Was  thy  true  friend  and  my  most  trusted  subject. 
Proceed. 

Her.  They  offer  thee  thy  life,  and  freedom 
Of  choice  to  single  out  a residence 
In  any  of  the  further  provinces, 

Guarded  and  watch’d,  but  not  confined  in  person. 
Where  thou  shalt  pass  thy  days  in  peace ; but  on 
Condition  that  the  three  young  princes  arc 
Given  up  as  hostages. 

Sar.  ( ironically ).  The  generous  victors  ! 

Her.  I wait  the  answer. 

Sar.  Answer,  slave  ! How  long 

Have  slaves  decided  on  the  doom  of  kings  ? 

Her.  Since  they  were  free. 

Sar.  Mouthpiece  of  mutiny ! 

Thou  at  the  least  shall  learn  the  penalty 
Of  treason,  though  its  proxy  only.  Pania  ! 


act  V. 


Let  his  head  be  thrown  from  our  walls  within 
The  rebels*  lines,  his  carcass  down  the  river. 

Away  with  him ! 

[Pania  and  the  Guard*  seizing  him. 

Pan.  I never  yet  obey’d 

Your  orders  with  more  pleasure  than  the  present 
Hence  with  him,  soldiers ! do  not  soil  this  ball 
Of  royalty  with  treasonable  gore ; 

Put  him  to  rest  without 

Her.  A single  word  : 

My  office,  king,  is  sacred. 

Sar.  And  what’s  mine? 

That  thou  shouldst  come  and  dare  to  ask  of  roe 
To  lay  it  down  ? 

Her.  I but  obey’d  my  orders. 

At  the  same  peril  if  refused,  as  now 
Incurr’d  by  my  obedience. 

Sar.  So  there  are 

New  monarchs  of  an  hour’s  growth  as  despotic 
As  sovereigns  swathed  in  purple,  and  enthroned 
From  birth  to  manhood  ! 

Her.  My  life  waits  your  breath. 

Yours  (I  speak  humbly)  — but  It  may  be  — yours  ! 
May  also  be  in  danger  scarce  less  imminent : 

Would  it  then  suit  the  last  hours  of  a line 
Such  as  is  that  of  Nimrod,  to  destroy 
A peaceful  herald,  unarm’d,  in  his  office ; 

And  violate  not  only  all  that  man 
Holds  sacred  between  man  and  man — but  that 
More  holy  tie  which  links  us  with  the  gods  ? [act 
Sar.  He ’s  right — Let  him  go  free.  — My  life’s  last 
Shall  not  be  one  of  wrath.  Here,  fellow,  take 

[ Gives  him  a golden  cup  from  a table  near. 
This  golden  goblet,  let  it  hold  your  wine. 

And  think  of  me ; or  melt  It  into  ingots. 

And  think  of  nothing  but  their  weight  and  value. 

Her.  I thank  you  doubly  for  my  life,  and  this 
Most  gorgeous  gift,  which  renders  it  more  precious. 

But  must  I bear  no  answer  ? 

Sar.  Yes,  — I ask 

An  hour’s  truce  to  consider. 

Her.  But  an  hour’s? 

Sar.  An  hour’s : if  at  the  expiration  of 
That  time  your  masters  hear  no  further  from  me. 

They  are  to  deem  that  I rqect  their  terms, 

And  act  bcflttingly. 

Her.  I shall  not  fail 

To  l>e  a faithful  legate  of  your  pleasure. 

Sar.  And  hark  ! a word  more. 

Her.  I shall  not  forget  it,  1 

Whate'cr'lt  be. 

Sar.  Commend  me  to  Beleses  ; 

And  tell  him,  ere  a year  expire,  I summon 
Him  hence  to  meet  me. 

Her.  Where  ? 

Sar.  At  Babylon. 

At  least  from  thence  he  will  depart  to  meet  me. 

Her.  I shall  obey  you  to  the  letter.  [Erit  Herald. 
Sar.  Pania  ! — 

Now,  my  good  Pania  ! — quick— with  what  I order’d. 

Pan.  My  lord,  — the  soldiers  are  already  charged. 
And,  see  ! they  enter. 

[ Soldiers  enter,  and  form  a Pile  about  fJW 
Throne , fyu 

Sar.  Higher,  my  good  soldier*. 

And  thicker  yet ; and  see  that  the  foundation 

Be  such  as  will  not  speedily  exhaust 

Its  own  too  subtle  flame ; nor  yet  be  quench’d 
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1 With  aught  officious  aid  would  bring  to  quell  it. 

1 Let  the  throne  form  the  core  of  it ; I would  not 
! Leave  that,  save  fraught  with  fire  unquenchable, 

I To  the  new  comers.  Frame  the  whole  as  if 
i T were  to  enkindle  the  strong  tower  of  our 
i Inveterate  enemies.  Now  it  bears  an  aspect ! 

How  say  you,  Pania,  will  this  pile  suffice 
For  a king's  obsequies  ? 

Pa*.  Ay,  for  a kingdom's. 

I understand  you,  now. 

Sar.  And  blame  me  ? 

j Pan.  No— 

Let  me  but  fire  the  pile,  and  share  it  with  you. 

Myr.  That  duty 's  mine. 

Pan.  A woman's ! 

Mr-  ’Tis  the  soldier’s 

Part  to  di t for  his  sovereign,  and  why  not 
The  woman’s  with  her  lover  ? 

Pan.  ’Tis  most  strange  ! 

Myr.  But  not  so  rare,  my  Pania,  as  thou  think 'st  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  live  thou.  — Farewell ! the  pile 
Is  ready. 

Pan.  1 should  shame  to  leave  my  sovereign 
With  but  a single  female  to  partake 
Hi*  death. 

Sar.  Too  many  far  have  heralded 
Me  to  the  dust,  already.  Get  thee  hence ; 

Enrich  thee. 

Pun.  And  live  wretched  ! 

Sar.  Think  upon 

Thy  vow : — ’t  is  sacred  and  Irrevocable. 

Pan.  Since  it  Is  so,  farewell. 

Sar.  Search  well  my  chamber, 

Feel  no  remorse  at  bearing  off  the  gold  ; 

Remember,  what  you  leave  you  leave  the  slaves 
Who  dew  me : and  when  you  have  borne  away 
All  safe  off  to  your  boats,  blow  one  long  blast 
Fpon  the  trumpet  as  you  quit  the  palace. 

The  river’s  brink  is  too  remote,  its  stream 

Too  loud  at  present  to  permit  the  echo 

To  reach  distinctly  from  its  banks.  Then  fly, — 

And  as  you  sail,  turn  back  ; but  still  keep  on 
four  way  along  the  Euphrates : if  you  reach 
The  land  of  Paphlagonia,  where  the  queen 
Is  safe  with  ray  three  sons  in  Cotta’s  court, 
fcy  what  you  taw  at  parting,  and  request 
That  she  remember  what  I said  at  one 
Parting  more  mournful  still. 

Pan.  That  royal  hand  ! 

Let  me  then  once  more  press  It  to  my  lips ; 

And  these  poor  soldiers  who  throng  round  you,  and 
Would  fain  die  with  you ! 

f The  Soldiers  and  Pania.  throng  round  him, 
kissing  his  hand  and  the  hem  of  his  robe. 
Sar.  My  best ! my  last  friends ! 

Let  s not  unman  each  other  — part  at  once : 

All  farewells  should  be  sudden,  when  for  ever, 

Else  they  make  an  eternity  of  moments, 

And  clog  the  last  sad  sands  of  life  with  tears. 

Hence,  and  be  happy  : trust  me,  I am  not 
.V<w  to  be  pitied  ; or  far  more  for  what 
' I*  past  than  present ; — for  the  future,  ’tis 
I In  the  hands  of  the  deities,  if  such 
! There  be : I shall  know  soon.  Farewell — Farewell. 

[Exeunt  Pania  and  Soldiers. 
Mgr.  These  men  were  honest : it  is  comfort  still 
That  our  last  looks  should  be  on  loving  faces. 

Sar.  And  lovely' one*,  my  beautiful ! — but  hear  me  1 


If  at  this  moment, — for  we  now  are  on 

The  brink, — thou  feel’st  an  inward  shrinking  from 

This  leap  through  flame  Into  the  ftiture,  say  It : 

I shall  not  love  thee  less ; nay,  perhaps  more. 

For  yielding  to  thy  nature  ; and  there  ’$  time 
Tet  for  thee  to  escape  hence. 

Afyr.  Shall  I light 

One  of  the  torches  which  lie  heap’d  beneath 
The  ever-burning  lamp  that  bums  without. 

Before  Baal's  shrine,  in  the  adjoining  hall  ? 

Sar.  Do  so.  Is  that  thy  answer  ? 

Myr.  Thou  shalt  see. 

[ Exit  Myrrh  a. 

Sar.  (solus).  She ’s  firm.  My  fathers ! whom  I will 
It  may  be,  purified  by  death  from  some  [rejoin, 
Of  the  gross  stains  of  too  material  being, 

I would  not  leave  your  ancient  first  abode 
To  the  defilement  of  usurping  bondmen  ; 

If  I have  not  kept  your  inheritance 
As  ye  bequeath’d  It,  this  bright  part  of  it. 

Your  treasure,  your  abode,  your  sacred  relics 
Of  arms  and  records,  monuments,  and  spoils, 

In  which  they  would  have  revell’d,  I bear  with  me 
To  you  in  that  absorbing  element,  . 

Which  most  personifies  the  soul  as  leaving 
The  least  of  matter  unconsumed  before 
Its  fiery  workings : — and  the  light  of  this 
Most  royal  of  funereal  pyres  shall  be 
Not  a mere  pillar  form’d  of  cloud  and  flame, 

A beacon  in  the  horizon  for  a day. 

And  then  a mount  of  ashes,  but  a light 
To  lesson  ages,  rebel  nations,  and 
Voluptuous  princes.  Time  shall  quench  full  many 
A people’s  records,  and  a hero’s  acts ; 

Sweep  empire  after  empire,  like  this  first 
Of  empires,  into  nothing ; but  even  then 
Shall  spare  this  deed  of  mine,  and  hold  it  up 
A problem  few  dare  imitate,  and  none 
Despise  — but,  It  may  be,  avoid  the  life 
Which  led  to  such  a consummation. 

Myrriia  returns  with  a lighted  Torch  in  one  Hand, 
and  a Cup  in  the  other. 

Myr.  Lo ! 

I’ve  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

Sar.  And  the  cup  ? 

Myr.  ’Tis  my  country’s  custom  to 

Make  a libation  to  the  gods. 

Sar.  And  mine 

To  make  libations  amongst  men.  I *ve  not 
Forgot  the  custom ; and  although  alone. 

Will  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A joyous  banquet  past. 

[Sardanafalus  takes  the  cup,  and  after  drink- 
ing and  tinkling  the  reversed  cup,  at  a drop 
falls , exclaims  — 

And  this  libation 
Is  for  the  excellent  Beleses. 

Myr.  Why 

Dwells  thy  mind  rather  upon  that  man’s  name 
Than  on  his  mate’s  in  villany  ? 

Sar.  The  one 

Is  a mere  soldier,  a mere  tool,  a kind 
Of  human  sword  In  a friend’s  hand ; the  other 
Is  master-mover  of  his  warlike  puppet : 

But  I dismiss  them  from  my  mind.  — Yet  pause, 

My  Myrrha  ! dost  thou  truly  follow  me, 

Freely  and  fearlessly  ? 

T 2 
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Myr.  And  dost  thou  think 

A Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  love,  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom  ? * 

Sar.  Then 

We  but  await  the  signal. 

Myr,  It  is  long 

In  sounding. 

Sar.  Now,  farewell ; one  last  embrace. 

Myr.  Embrace,  but  not  the  last ; there  is  one  more. 

Sar.  True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mix  our 
ashes. 

Myr.  And  pure  as  is  my  love  to  thee,  shall  they, 
Purged  from  the  dross  of  earth,  and  earthly  passion. 
Mix  pale  with  thine.  A single  thought  yet  irks  me. 

Sar.  Say  It 

Myr.  It  I«  that  no  kind  hand  will  gather 

The  dust  of  both  into  one  urn. 

Sar.  The  better : 

Rather  let  them  be  borne  abroad  upon 
The  winds  of  heaven,  and  scatter’d  into  air, 

Than  be  polluted  more  by  human  hands 
Of  slaves  and  traitors.  In  this  biasing  palace, 

And  its  enormous  walls  of  reeking  ruin. 

We  leave  a nobler  monument  than  Egypt 

Hath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains,  o’er  dead  kings,* 

Or  Mine,  for  none  know  whether  those  proud  piles 

1 [ “ And  what  is  there 

An  Indian  widow  dares  for  custom,  which 
A Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  lore  ?" — MS.] 

> (These  line*  are  in  bad  taste  enough,  from  the  Jingle  be- 
tween kings  and  kmt,  down  to  the  absurdity  of  believing  that 
Sardanapalus  at  such  a moment  would  be  likely  to  discuss  a 
point  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  But  they  involve  also  an  ana- 
chronism,  .inasmuch  as.  whatever  date  be  assigned  to  the 
erection  of  the  earlier  pyramids,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
apprehending  that,  at  the  fait  of  Nineveh,  and  while  the 
kingdom  and  hierarchy  of  Egypt  subsisted  in  their  full  splen- 
dour, the  destination  of  those  immense  fabrics  could  have 
been  a matter  of  doubt  to  any  who  might  Inquire  concerning 
them.  Herodotus,  three  hundred  years  later,  may  have  been 
misinformed  of  these  points ; but,  when  Sardanapalus  lived, 
the  erection  of  pyramids  must,  in  all  probability,  have 
not  been  still  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  the  nature  of 
their  contents  no  subject  of  mistake  or  mystery.  — Heder.] 
s [Here  an  anonymous  critic  suspects  Lord  Byron  of  having 
read  old  Fuller,  who  says,  in  his  quaint  way,  *•  the  pyramids, 
doting  with  age,  have  forgotten  the  names  of  their  founders."] 
4 [In  “ Sardanapalus  " Lord  Byron  has  been  far  more  for- 
tunate than  in  the  “ Doge  of  Venice,"  inasmuch  as  his  subject 
is  one  eminently  adapted  not  only  to  tragedy  in  general,  but 
to  that  peculiar  kind  of  tragedy  which  Lord  Byrnu  Is  anxious 
to  recommend.  The  history  of  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
is  at  once  sufficiently  well  known  to  awaken  that  previous 
interest  which  belongs  to  illustrious  names  and  early  asso- 
ciations ; and  sufficiently  remote  and  obscure  to  admit  of  any 
modification  of  incident  or  character  which  a poet  may  find 
convenient.  All  that  we  know  of  Nineveh  and  its  sovereigns 
is  majestic,  indistinct,  and  mysterious.  We  read  of  an  exten- 
sive and  civilised  monarchy  erected  in  the  ages  immediately 
succeeding  the  deluge,  and  existing  in  full  might  and  majesty 
while  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  unoccupied, 
except  by  roving  savages.  We  read  of  an  empire  whose 
influence  extended  from  Samarcand  to  Troy,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Judah  to  those  of  Caucasus,  subverted,  after  a 
continuance  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  and  a dynasty  of  thirty 
generations,  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  less 
by  the  revolt  of  two  provinces  than  by  the  anger  of  Heaven 
and  the  predicted  fury  of  natural  and  inanimate  agents.  And 
the  influence  which  both  the  conquests  and  the  misfortunes 
of  Assyria  appear  to  have  exerted  over  the  fates  of  the 
people  for  whom,  of  all  others  in  ancient  history,  our  strong- 
est feelings  are  (from  religious  motires)  interested,  throws 
a sort  of  sacred  pomp  over  the  greatness  and  the  crimes  of 
the  descendants  of  Nimrod,  and  a reverence  which  no  other 
eaually  remote  portion  of  profane  history  is  likely  to  obtain 
with  us.  At  the  same  time,  all  which  we’know  is  so  brief,  so 
general,  and  so  disjointed,  that  we  have  few  of  those  precon- 
ceived notions  of  the  persons  and  facts  represented  which  in 
classical  dramas,  If  servilely  followed,  destroy  the  interest, 
and  if  rashly  departed  from  offend  the  prejudices,  of  the 
reader  or  the  auditor.  An  outline  is  given  of  the  most  ma- 
jestic kind  ; but  it  U an  outline  only,  which  the  poet  may  fill 


Be  for  their  monarch,  or  their  ox-god  ApU : 

So  much  for  monuments  that  have  forgotten 
Their  very  record  ! * 

Myr.  Then  farewell,  thou  earth ! 

And  loveliest  spot  of  earth  I farewell,  Ionia ! 

Be  thou  still  free  and  beautiful,  and  far 
Aloof  from  desolation  ! My  last  prayer 
Was  for  thee,  my  last  thoughts,  save  one,  were  of  thee ! 

Sar.  And  that  ? 

Myr.  Is  yours. 

f The  trumistt  of  Paxia  sounds  without. 

Sar.  tUrk! 

Myr.  Sow ! 

Sar.  Adieu,  Assyria ! , 

I loved  thee  well,  my  own,  my  fathers’  land, 

And  better  as  my  country  than  my  kingdom. 

I sated  thee  with  peace  and  joys  ; and  this 
Is  my  reward  ! and  now  I owe  thee  nothing, 

Not  even  a grave.  [H<  mounts  tht  pile.  | 

Now,  Myrrha ! 

Myr.  Art  thou  ready  ? 

Sar.  As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp. 

[Myrrha /w  Me yw 

Myr.  ’ Tis  fired  ! I coffif.  j 

[As  Myrrha  springs  forward  to  throw  htndl 
into  the  flames,  the  Curtain  falls.  4 

I 

up  at  pleasure ; and  In  ascribing,  as  Lord  Bjrron  has  d*’ 
for  the  sake  of  his  favourite  unities,  the  destruction  of  ti»  • 
Assyrian  empire  to  the  treason  of  one  night,  instead  of  fix-  [ 
war  of  several  years,  he  has  neither  shocked  our  better  know- 
ledge, nor  incurred  any  conspicuous  improbability. . . . Stu! 
however,  the  derelopement  of  Sardanapalus'!  character  i»  1 
incidental  only  to  the  plot  of  Lord  Byron’s  drama,  and  thou* 
the  unities  have  confined  his  picture  within  far  narrower 
limits  than  he  might  otherwise  have  thought  tdrU&ble.  the  . 
character  is  admirably  sketched  ; nor  is  there  any  oneo*  tb* 


portraits  of  this  great  master  which  gives  us  a more  (sywir* 
able  opinion  of  nis  talents,  his  force  of  conception,  his  de- 
licacy and  vigour  of  touch,  or  the  richness  ana  harmony  of 


his  colouring.  He  haid,  indeed,  no  unfavourable  ground* ori. 
even  in  the  few  hints  supplied  by  the  ancient  historians,  as  ri 
the  conduct  and  history  of  the  last  and  roost  unfortonste  a 
the  line  of  Belus.  Though  accused  (whether  truly  or  faheb  • 
by  his  triumphant  enemies,  of  the  most  revolting  vice*.  «*• 
an  effeminacy  even  beyond  what  might  be  expected  from  th* 
last  dregs  of  Asiatic  despotism,  we  find  Sardanapalus,  wfcfo 
roused  by  the  approach  of  danger,  conducting  hi*  araic* 
with  a courage,  a skill,  and,  for  some  time  at  least,  with  » 1 
success  not  inferior  to  those  of  his  most  warlike  ancestors 
We  find  him  retaining  to  the  last  the  fidelity  of  his  most 
trusted  servants,  his  nearest  kindred,  and  no  small  propor- 
tion of  hi*  hardiest  subjects.  We  see  him  providing  for 
safety  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  capitsl  dty,  with 
the  calmness  and  prudence  of  an  experienced  capUta 
see  him  at  length  subdued,  not  by  man,  but  by  Heaven  W 
the  elements,  and  seeking  his  death  with  a mixture  of  hemu® 
and  ferocity  which  little  accords  with  our  notions  of  « **** 
or  utterly  degraded  character.  And  even  the  strange  ***!■ 
variously  told,  and  without  farther  explanation  scarcely  in- 
telligible, which  represents  him  as  building  (or  foctifjtn? 
two  cities  in  a single  day,  and  then  deforming  his  exploit! 
with  an  indecent  image  and  inscription,  would  seem  to  imply 
a mixture  of  energy  with  his  folly  not  impossible,  perhap*.  to 
the  madness  of  absolute  power,  and  which  may  lead  us  to 
impute  his  fall  lew  to  weakness  than  to  an  injudicious  and 
ostentatious  contempt  of  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  man- 
kind. Such  a character,  — luxurious,  energetic,  miaathro- 
pical,  — affords,  beyond  * doubt,  no  common  advantages  M 
the  work  of  poetic  delineation;  and  it  is  precisely  the  char*- 
ter  which  L/>rd  Byron  most  delights  to  draw,  and  which  h« 
has  succeeded  best  in  drawing.  — He  her. 

1 remember  Lord  Byron's  mentioning,  that  the  story  <& 
Sardanapalus  had  been  working  in  hit  brain  for  seven  year* 
before  he  commenced  it  — Trklaw.wk  y. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  The  Life  of  Dr.  Parr ; - 
M In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Doctor  cried  out—*  H*v* 
you  read  Sardanapalus  ? * — ‘Yes,  Sir  ?’  — • Right ; and  700 
could  n’t  sleep  a wink  after  it  ? * — * No.’  — ’flight,  right  - 
now  don't  say  a word  more  about  it  to-night.’  The  meteon 
of  that  fine  poem  seemed  to  act  like  a spell  of  horrible  (**o 
nation  upon  him."] 
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AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY.1 


The  father  soften*,  but  the  governor  ’»  re*otre<L  — Cure. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.®. 


MEN. 

Francis  Foscari,  Dope  of  Venice. 

Jacofo  Foscari,  Son  of  the  Doge. 

James  Loheiuko,  a Patrician. 

Marco  Memmo,  a Chief  of  the  Forty. 
Bakbarico,  a Senator. 

Other  Senators,  the  Council  of  Ten , 
Guards,  Attendants , tfc.  Src. 

WOMAN. 

Marika,  Wife  of  young  Foscari. 
Scene.— The  Ducal  Palace,  Venice. 


Cfjc  2TUJ0  dFoerari.’ 


A Haii  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

E*icr  Loredano  3 and  Barbarico,  meeting. 

Lor.  Where  is  the  prisoner? 

Bar.  Reposing  from 

| Tfce  Question. 

’ [“  B*  run  June  the  1 3th,  completed  July  the  9th,  Ravenna, 
.91. — Byron.” — MS. 

“ The  Two  Foscari  '*  wu  composed  at  Ravenna,  between 
•hellfh  of  June  and  the  10th  of  July,  1821,  and  published 
* Sardanapalu*  ” In  the  followingDccember.  “ The  Vc- 
story  ” writes  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  “ Is  strictly  1 
biitorieal  lam  much  mortified  that  Gifford  don't  take  to 
! By  new  dramas.  To  be  sure,  they  are  as  opposite  to  the 
English  drama  as  one  thins  can  be  to  another  ; but  1 have  a 
! wood  that,  if  understood,  they  will,  in  time,  find  favour 
ithcofh  not  on  the  stage)  with  the  reader.  The  simplicity  of 


; ' plot  u intentional,  and  the  avoidance  of  rant  also,  as  also  the 
' compression  of  the  speeches  in  the  more  severe  situations. 
What  1 seek  to  show  in  * the  Foscaris*  is  the  suppressed  passions 
raker  than  the  rant  of  the  present  day.  For  that  matter  — 

* Nay,  if  thou  *lt  mouth, 

I 'll  rant  as  well  as  thou  — ’ 

would  not  be  difficult,  as  I think  1 have  shown  In  my  younger 
inductions  — not  dramatic  ones,  to  be  sure.”— An  account 
of  the  incidents  on  which  this  play  it  founded,  is  given  in  the 
Append!*.  *3 

* [The  disadvantage,  and,  in  truth,  absurdity,  of  sacrificing 
higher  objects  to  a formal  adherence  to  the  unities  (see  ante, 
i p :4ll  is  strikingly  displayed  in  this  drama.  The  whole  in- 
terest here  turns  upon  the  Younger  Foscari  having  returned 
, from  banishment,  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  its  consequences, 

• [See  Ammut : The  Two  Foscari,  Note  A.] 


Lor.  The  hour’s  past  — fix’d  yesterdiy 

For  the  resumption  of  his  trial. — Let  us 
Rejoin  our  colleagues  in  the  council,  and 
Urge  his  recall. 

Bar.  Nay,  let  him  profit  by 

A few  brief  minutes  for  his  tortured  limbs  ; 

He  was  o'erwrought  by  the  Question  yesterday, 

And  may  die  under  it  if  now  repeated. 

Lor.  Well? 

Bar.  I yield  not  to  you  In  love  of  justice, 

Or  hate  of  the  ambitious  Foscari, 

Father  and  son,  and  all  their  noxious  race ; 

But  the  poor  wretch  has  suffer’d  beyond  nature’s 
Most  stoical  endurance. 

Lor.  Without  owning 

His  crime. 

Bar.  Perhaps  without  committing  any. 

But  he  avow’d  the  letter  to  the  Difice 
Of  Milan,  and  his  sufferings  half  atone  for 
Such  weakness. 

Lor.  We  shall  see. 

Bar.  You,  Loredono, 

Pursue  hereditary  hate  too  far. 

Lor.  How  far  ? 

Bar.  To  extermination. 

Lor.  When  they  are 

Extinct,  you  may  say  this.  — Let  ’•  in  to  council 

Bar.  Yet  pause  — the  number  of  our  colleagues 
is  not 

Complete  yet ; two  are  wanting  ere  we  can 
Proceed. 

Lor.  And  the  chief  judge,  the  Doge  ? 

from  an  unconquerable  longing  after  hi*  own  country.  Now, 
the  only  way  to  have  made  thl*  sentiment  palatable,  the  prac- 
ticable foundation  of  stupendous  sufferings,  would  have  been, 
to  have  presented  him  to  the  audience,  wearing  out  his  heart  In 
exile,  and  forming  his  resolution  to  return,  at  a distance  from 
his  country,  or  hovering,  in  excruciating  suspense,  within  sight 
of  its  borders.  We  might  then  have  caught  some  glimpse  of 
the  nature  of  his  motives,  and  of  so  extraordinary  a character. 
But  as  this  would  have  been  contrary  to  one  of  the  unities, 
we  first  meet  with  him  led  from  **  the  Question,”  and  after- 
wards taken  back  to  it  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  or  clinging  to  the 
dungeon-walls  of  his  native  city,  and  expiring  from  his  dread 
of  leaving  them  ; and  therefore  feel  more  wonder  than  sym- 
pathy, when  we  are  told,  that  these  agonising  consequences 
nave  resulted,  uot  from  guilt  or  disaster,  but  merely  from  the 
intensity  of  bis  love  for  his  country.  — Jeffrey.] 

* rTUe  character  of  Loredano  is  well  conceived  and  truly 
tragic.  The  deep  and  settled  principle  of  hatred  which  ani- 


mates him,  and  which  Impels  him  to  the  commission  of  the 
most  atrocious  cruelties,  may  seem,  at  first,  unnatural  and 
overstrained.  But  not  only  is  it  historically  true  v but,  when 
the  cause  of  that  hatred  (the  supposed  murder  of  hfs  father 
and  uncles),  and  when  the  atrocious  maxima  of  Italian  re- 
venge, and  that  habitual  contempt  of  all  the  milder  feelings 
are  taken  into  consideration  which  constituted  the  glory  of 
a Venetian  patriot,  wo  may  conceive  how  such  a principle 
might  lie  not  only  avowed  but  exulted  in  by  a Venetian  who 
regarded  the  house  of  Foscari  as,  at  once,  the  enemies  of  his 
family  and  his  country.  — Hebei.] 
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BYRON  S WORKS. 


ACT  I. 


Bar . No— he. 

With  more  than  Roman  fortitude,  Is  ever 
First  at  the  board  in  this  unhappy  process 
Against  his  last  and  only  son. 

Lor.  True  — true — 

His  hut. 

Bar.  Will  nothing  move  you? 

Lor.  Feels  he,  think  you  ? 

Bar.  He  shows  it  not. 

Lor.  I have  marked  that  — the  wretch  ! 

Bar.  But  yesterday,  I hear,  on  his  return 
To  the  ducal  chambers,  as  he  pass’d  the  threshold, 
The  old  man  fainted. 

Lor.  It  begins  to  work,  then. 

Bar.  The  work  is  half  your  own. 

Lor.  And  should  be  all  mine — 

My  lather  and  my  uncle  are  no  more. 

Bar.  I have  read  their  epitaph,  which  says  they  died 
By  poison.  1 * * * * * 

Lor.  When  the  Doge  declared  that  he 

Should  never  deem  himself  a sovereign  till 
The  death  of  Peter  Loredano,  both 
The  brothers  sicken'd  shortly : — he  it  sovereign. 

Bar.  A wretched  one. 

Lor.  What  should  they  be  who  make 

Orphans  ? 

Bar.  But  did  the  Doge  make  you  so  ? 

Lor.  Yes. 

Bar.  What  solid  proofs  ? 

Lor.  When  princes  set  themselves 

To  work  in  secret,  proofs  and  process  are 
Alike  made  difficult ; but  I have  such 
Of  the  first,  as  shall  make  the  second  needless. 

Bar.  But  you  will  move  by  law  ? 

Lor.  By  all  the  laws 

Which  he  would  leave  us. 

Bar.  They  are  such  in  this 

Our  state  as  render  retribution  easier 
Than  ’mongst  remoter  nations.  Is  it  true 
That  you  have  written  in  your  books  of  commerce 
(The  wealthy  practice  of  our  highest  nobles) 

“ Doge  Foscari,  my  debtor  for  the  deaths 
Of  Marco  and  Pietro  Loredano, 

My  sire  and  uncle  ? ” 

Lor.  It  is  written  thus. 

Bar.  And  will  you  leave  it  unerased  ? 

Lor.  Till  balanced. 

Bar.  And  how  ? 

[ Two  Senators  p<i*s  orrr  the  stage,  as  in  their 
wag  to  “ the  Hall  o/  the  Council  of  Ten." 

Lor.  You  see  the  number  is  complete. 

Follow  roc.  [ Exit  Loarn.vNo. 

Bar.  (solus).  Follow  thee  ! I have  follow'd  long9 
Thy  path  of  desolation,  as  the  wave 
Sweeps  after  that  before  it,  alike  whelming 
The  wreck  that  creaks  to  the  wild  winds,  and  wretch 
Who  shrieks  within  its  riven  ribs,  as  gush 
The  waters  through  them  ; but  this  son  and  sire 
Might  move  the  elements  to  pause,  and  yet 
Must  I on  hardily  like  them  — Oh  ! would 
I could  as  blindly  and  remorselessly  I — 

Lo,  where  he  comes  1 — Be  still,  my  heart ! they  are 

1 P*  Fcncno  tublatus."  The  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  Santa 

Elena.] 

* f Loredano  it  accompanied,  upon  ail  emergencies,  by  a 

senator  called  Barbarigo  — a tort  of  confidant  or  chorus  — 

who  comet  for  no  eod  that  we  can  discorer.  but  lo  twit  him 

with  conscientious  cariU  and  objections,  and  then  to  so. 


Thy  foes,  must  be  thy  victims : wilt  thou  beat 
For  those  who  almost  broke  thee  ? * 

Enter  Guards , with  young  Foscari  as  prisoner,  $*c. 

Guard.  Let  him  rest  ■ 

Signor,  take  time. 

Jac.  Fos.  I thank  thee,  friend,  I *m  feeble  ; 

But  thou  may'st  stand  reproved. 

Guard.  I ’ll  stand  the  hazard.  ( 

Jac.  Fos.  That 's  kind  : — I meet  some  pity,  but  no 
mercy; 

This  Is  the  first. 

Guard.  And  might  be  last,  did  they 

Who  rule  behold  us.  [does  • | 

Bar.  ( advancing  to  the  Guard).  There  Is  one  who  * 
Yet  fear  not ; I will  neither  be  thy  judge 
Nor  thy  accuser : though  the  hour  Is  past, 

Walt  their  last  summons 1 am  of  “the  Tea.’* 

And  waiting  for  that  summons,  sanction  you 
Even  by  my  presence  : when  the  last  call  sounds. 

We  11  In  together.  — Look  well  to  the  prisoner  ’ [Ah  ’ j 

Jac.  Fos.  What  voice  Is  that  ? — ‘Tb  Burtorigo’s  : j 
Our  home’s  foe,  and  one  of  my  few  judges. 

Bar.  To  balance  such  a foe.  If  such  there  be. 

Thy  father  sits  amongst  thy  judges. 

Jac.  Fos.  True, 

He  judges. 

Bar.  Then  deem  not  the  laws  too  harsh 
Which  yield  so  much  indulgence  to  a sire 
As  to  allow  his  voice  in  such  high  matter 
As  the  state’s  safety 

Jac.  Fos.  And  his  son's.  I *m  faint ; | 

Let  me  approach,  I pray  you,  for  a breath 
Of  air,  yon  window  which  o'crlooks  the  waters. 

Enter  an  Officer,  who  whispers  Bakiukic.o. 

Bar.  (to  the  Guard).  Let  him  approach.  I must 
not  speak  with  him 

Further  than  thus  : I have  transgress’d  my  duty 
In  this  brief  parley,  and  must  now  redeem  It 
WUhln  the  Council  Chamber.  [Exit  Bitutna 
[ Guard  conducting  Jac oro  Foscari  to  the  window. 

Guard.  There,  sir,  ’t  U 

Open  — How  feel  you  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Like  a boy  — Oh  Venice  ! •’ 

Guard.  And  your  limbs  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Limbs  1 how  often  have  they  borne  me 
Bounding  o’er  yon  blue  tide,  as  I have  skimra'd 
The  gondola  along  in  childish  race. 

And.  masqued  as  a young  gondolier,  amidst 
My  gay  competitors,  noble  as  I, 

Raced  for  our  pleasure,  in  the  pride  of  strength  ; 

While  the  fair  populace  of  crowding  beauties. 

Plebeian  as  patrician,  cheer'd  us  on 
With  dazzling  smiles  and  wishes  audible. 

And  waving  kerchiefs,  and  applauding  hands 
Even  to  the  goal ! — How  many  a time  have  I 
Cloven  with  arm  still  lustier,  breast  more  dazing. 

The  wave  all  roughen’d  ; with  a swimmer's  saoke 
Flinging  the  billows  back  from  my  drench’d  h.v.r. 

And  laughing  from  my  lip  the  audacious  brie*. 

Which  kiss'd  it  like  a wine-cup,  rising  o’er 

c>«nd  him  by  his  personal  countenance  and  authority  — 
r«tv.] 

• [Loredano  is  the  only  personige  above  mediocrity.  The 
remaining  characters  are  all  unnatural,  or  feeble.  Bartiarvr*' 

H as  tame  and  insignificant  a confidant  as  ever  »««•)«  uttrs 
the  train  of  his  principal  over  the  Parisian  stage. {Una  ] 
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The  waves  as  they  arose,  and  prouder  still 
I The  loftier  they  uplifted  me  ; and  oft. 

In  wantonness  of  spirit,  plunging  down 
Into  their  green  and  glassy  gulfs,  and  making 
M j way  to  shells  and  sea- weed,  all  unseen 
By  those  above,  till  they  wax’d  fearful ; then 
I Returning  with  my  grasp  full  of  such  tokens 
As  show’d  that  I had  search’d  the  deep : exulting, 
j With  * far-dashing  stroke,  and  drawing  deep 
The  long  suspended  breath,  again  I spurn’d 
; The  foam  which  broke  around  me,  and  pursued 
My  track  like  a sea-bird.  — I was  a boy  then. 1 

I Guard.  Be  a man  now : there  never  was  more  need 
Of  manhood's  strength.  [my  own, 

Jae.  Fot.  (baking  from  the  lattice ).  My  beautiful, 

| My  only  Venice  — thit  i*  breath  / Thy  breeze, 

I Thine  Adrian  sea-breeze,  how  it  fans  ray  face  I 
| ! Thy  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins, 

1 1 And  cool  them  into  calmness  I How  unlike 
The  hot  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyclades, 

| Which  howl'd  about  my  Candlote  dungeon,  and 
j | Made  ray  heart  sick  f 

Guard.  I see  the  colour  comes 

Back  to  your  cheek : Heaven  send  you  strength  to  bear 
| What  more  may  be  imposed ! — I dread  to  think  on ’t. 

I ■ Jae.  Fas.  They  will  not  banish  me  again  ? — No — no. 

I Let  them  wring  on  ; I am  strong  yet. 

I Guard.  Confess, 

j And  the  rack  will  be  spared  you. 

I Joe.  Fas.  I confess'd 

Once — twice  before  : both  times  they  exiled  me. 
Guard.  And  the  third  time  will  slay  you. 

Jae.  Fob.  Let  them  do  so, 

I So  I be  buried  in  my  birth-place : better 
Be  ashes  here  than  aught  that  lives  elsewhere. 

Guard.  And  can  you  so  much  love  the  soil  which 
hates  you  ? [soil 

Jae.  Fot.  The  soil ! — Oh  no,  It  is  the  seed  of  the 
Which  persecutes  me  ; but  my  native  earth 
Will  take  me  as  a mother  to  her  arms. 

I adc  no  more  than  a Venetian  grave, 

A dungeon,  what  they  will,  so  it  be  here.1* 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Offi.  Bring  in  the  prisoner  ! 

Guard.  Signor,  you  hear  the  order. 

Joe.  Fot.  Ay,  I am  used  to  such  a summons : ’t  is 
The  third  time  they  have  tortured  me : — then  lend  me  j 
Thine  arm.  [ To  the  Guard,  f 

Offi.  Take  mine,  sir ; ’t  b my  duty  to 
j nearest  to  your  person. 

' Jse.  Fob.  Tou  1 — you  are  he 

yesterday  presided  o’er  my  pangs — 

; Avayi  — m walk  alone. 

i Offi.  As  you  please,  signor ; i 


H 1 [ThU  speech  of  Jacopo  from  the  window,  while  describing 
1 t-'w  amusement*  of  his  youth,  is  written  with  a full  feeling  or 
object*  which  it  paint*.  — Hebxe.] 

1 r And  the  hero  himself,  what  is  he  ? If  there  ever  ex- 
ited in  nature  a case  so  extraordinary  as  that  of  a man  who 
FraveJy  preferred  tortures  and  a dungeon  at  home,  to  a tem- 
porary residence  in  a beautiful  island  and  a fine  climate,  at 
the  distance  of  three  days'  sail,  it  is  what  few  can  be  made 
to  bell  ere,  and  still  fewer  to  sympathise  with  ; and  which  is, 
therefore,  no  very  promising  subject  for  dramatic  represent- 
ttion.  For  ourselves,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Foscari  wrote 
the  fatal  letter  with  the  view,  which  was  imputed  to  him  by 
his  acrusers,  of  obtaining  an  honourable  recall  from  banish- 
ment, through  foreign  influence  ; snd  that  the  colour  which, 
when  detected,  he  endeavoured  to  give  to  the  transaction. 


The  sentence  was  not  of  ray  signing,  but 
I dared  not  disobey  the  Council  when 
They  — — 

Joe.  Foe.  Bade  thee  stretch  me  on  their  horrid 
engine. 

I pray  thee  touch  me  not — that  b,  just  now  ; 

The  time  will  come  they  will  renew  that  order, 

But  keep  off  from  me  till  ’tis  issued.  As 
I look  upon  thy  hands  my  curdling  limbs 
Quiver  with  the  anticipated  wrenching, 

And  the  cold  drops  strain  through  my  brow,  as  if 

But  onward  — I have  borne  it — I can  bear  it. 

How  looks  my  father  ? 

Offi.  "With  hb  wonted  aspect. 

Jae.  Fos.  So  does  the  earth,  and  sky,  the  blue  of 
ocean. 

The  brightness  of  our  city,  and  her  domes, 

The  mirth  of  her  Piazza,  even  now 
Its  merry  hum  of  nations  pierces  here, 

Even  here,  into  these  chambers  of  the  unknown 
Who  govern,  and  the  unknown  and  the  unnumber’d 
Judged  and  destroy’d  in  silence,  — all  things  wear 
The  self-same  aspect,  to  my  very  sire  ! 

Nothing  can  sympathise  with  Foscari, 

Not  even  a Foscari.  — Sir,  I attend  you. 

[£xr*m<  Jacopo  Foscaxi,  Officer,  frc. 

Enter  Memxo  and  another  Senator. 

Mem.  He’s  gone — we  are  too  late: — think  you 
“ the  Ten  ” 

Will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  to  day  ? 

Sen.  They  say  the  prisoner  b most  obdurate. 
Persisting  in  his  first  avowal ; but 
More  I know  not. 

Mem.  And  that  b much  ; the  secrets 

Of  yon  terrific  chamber  are  as  hidden 
From  us,  the  premier  nobles  of  the  state, 

As  from  the  people. 

Sen.  Save  the  wonted  rumours. 

Which — like  the  tales  of  spectres,  that  are  rife 
Near  ruin’d  buildings — never  have  been  proved, 

Nor  wholly  disbelieved  : men  know  as  little 
Of  the  state’s  real  acts  as  of  the  grave’s 
Unfathom'd  mysteries. 

Mem.  But  with  length  of  time 

We  gain  a step  in  knowledge,  and  I look 
Forward  to  be  one  day  of  the  decemvirs. 

Sen.  Or  Doge  ? 

Mem.  Why,  no ; not  if  I can  avoid  it 

Sen.  ’T  b the  first  station  of  the  state,  and  may 
Be  lawfully  desired,  and  lawfully 
Attain’d  by  noble  aspirants. 

Mem.  To  such 

I leave  it ; though  born  noble,  my  ambition 
Is  limited : I’d  rather  be  an  unit 

was  the  evasion  of  a drowning  man.  who  1*  reduced  to  catch 
at  straw*  and  shadows.  But,  if  Lord  Byron  chose  to  assume 
thit  alleged  motive  of  his  conduct  as  the  real  one.  it  behoved 
him,  at  least,  to  set  before  our  eyes  the  intolerable  separation 
from  a beloved  country,  the  lingering  home-sickness,  the 
gradual  alienation  of  intellect,  and  the  fruitless  hope  that  his 
enemies  had  at  length  relented,  which  were  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a conduct  so  contrary  to  all  usual  principles  of  action  as 
that  which  again  consigned  him  to  the  racks  and  dungeons  of 
his  own  country.  He  should  have  shown  him  to  us,  first, 
taking  leave  of  Venice,  a condemned  and  banished  man ; 
next  pining  in  Candla  ; next  tampering  with  the  agents  of 
government ; by  which  time,  and  not  till  then,  we  should 
have  been  prepared  to  listen  with  patience  to  his  complaints, 
and  to  witness  his  sufferings  with  interest  as  well  as  horror. 
Hebee.] 
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Of  an  united  and  imperial  “ Ten,” 

Than  shine  a lonely,  though  a gilded  cipher. 

Whom  have  we  here  ? the  wife  of  Foscari  ? 

Enter  Marika,  with  a female  Attendant. 

Mar.  What,  no  one  ? — I am  wrong,  there  still  are 
But  they  arc  senators.  [two ; 

Mem.  Most  noble  lady, 

Command  us. 

Mar.  1 command  ! — Alls  ! my  life 

Has  been  one  long  entreaty,  and  a vain  one. 

Mem.  I understand  thee,  but  I must  not  answer. 
Mar.  (fiercely).  True — none  dare  answer  here 
save  on  the  rack. 

Or  question  save  those 

Mem.  (interrupting  her).  Higb-bom  dame  ! > be- 
think thee 
Where  thou  now  art. 

Mar.  Where  I now  am  ! — It  was 

My  husband’s  father's  palace. 

Mem.  The  Duke's  palace. 

Afar.  And  his  son’s  prison  ! — True,  I have  not 
forgot  it ; 

And  If  there  were  no  other  nearer,  bitterer 
Remembrances,  would  thank  the  illustrious  Memmo 
For  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 

Mem.  Be  calm  J 

Mar.  ( looking  up  towards  heaven).  I am ; but  oh, 
thou  eternal  God ! 

Canst  thou  continue  so,  with  such  a world  ? 

Mem.  Thy  husband  yet  may  be  absolved. 

Mar.  He  is, 

In  heaven.  I pray  you,  signor  senator, 

Speak  not  of  that ; you  are  a man  of  office, 

So  is  the  Doge  ; he  has  a son  at  stake 
Now,  at  this  moment,  and  I have  a husband, 

Or  had  ; they  are  there  within,  or  were  at  least 
An  hour  since,  face  to  face,  as  judge  and  culprit : 

Will  he  condemn  him  9 

Mem.  I trust  not 

Mar.  But  if 

He  does  not  there  are  those  will  sentence  both. 

Mem.  They  can. 

Mar.  And  with  them  power  and  will  are  one 
In  wickedness  : — my  husband ’s  lost ! 

Mem.  Not  go ; 

Justice  is  judge  in  Venice. 

Mar.  If  it  were  so, 

There  now  would  be  no  Venice.  But  let  it 
Live  on,  so  the  good  die  not  till  the  hour 
Of  nature’s  summons;  but  “ the  Ten’s”  is  quicker, 
And  we  must  wait  on 't  Ah!  a voice  of  wail ! 

[A  faint  cry  within. 


Sen.  Hark  ! 
Mem. 

Mur. 

Not  Foscari 's. 
Mem. 

Mar. 


’T  was  a cry  of  — 

No,  no;  not  my  husband's  — 


Mem.  The  voice  was  — 

Mar.  Not  his : no. 

He  Bhrick  ! No ; that  should  be  his  father's  part. 

Not  his  — not  his  — he  ’ll  die  in  silence. 

[A  faint  groan  again  within. 

1 [She  was  a Contarini  — 

“ A daughter  of  the  house  that  now  among 
Its  ancestors  in  monumental  brass 
Numbers  eight  Doges."  — Rogers. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  the  younger  Foscari. 
the  Bucentaur  came  out  In  its  splendour : and  a bridge  of 
boats  was  thrown  across  the  Canal  Grande  for  the  bridegroom, 


Mem.  Whal  ’ | 

Again? 

Mar.  His  voice  ! it  seem'd  so : I wUi  not 
Believe  it  Should  he  shrink,  I cannot  cease 
To  love ; but — no — no — no — it  must  have  been  | 

A fearful  pang  which  wrung  a groan  from  him.  ' 

Sen.  And,  feeling  for  thy  husband's  wrongv 
wouldst  thou 

Have  him  bear  more  than  mortal  pain  in  silence  ? 

Afar.  We  all  must  bear  our  tortures.  I have  not 
Left  barren  the  great  house  of  Foscari, 

Though  they  sweep  both  the  Doge  and  son  from  life; 

I have  endured  as  much  in  giving  life 
To  those  who  will  succeed  them,  as  they  can 
In  leaving  it : but  mine  were  joyful  pangs : 

And  yet  they  wrung  me  till  I could  have  shriek’d, 

But  did  not ; for  my  hope  was  to  bring  forth 
Heroes,  and  would  not  welcome  them  with  tears.  * 

Mem.  All  ’a  silent  now. 

Mar.  Perhaps  all’s  over;  but  , 

I will  not  deem  it : he  hath  nerved  bimselA 
And  now  defies  them. 

Enter  an  Officer  hastily. 

Mem.  How  now,  friend,  what  seek  you? 

Off.  A leech.  The  prisoner  has  fainted. 

[£xxf  Ofcn. 

Mem.  Lady* 

’T  were  better  to  retire. 

Sen.  (offering  to  assist  her).  I pray  thee  do  so. 

Mar.  Off ! 1 will  tend  him. 

Mem.  You  ! Remember,  lady  '■ 

Ingress  is  given  to  none  within  those  chambers, 
Except  u the  Ten,”  and  their  familiars. 

Mar.  Well, 

I know  that  none  who  enter  there  return 
As  they  have  enter'd  — many  never ; but 
They  shall  not  balk  ray  entrance. 

Mem.  Alas  1 this 

Is  but  to  expose  yourself  to  harsh  repulse, 

And  worse  suspense. 

Mar.  WTio  shall  oppose  me  ? 

Mem.  They 

Whose  duty  *t  is  to  do  so. 

Afar.  ’T  is  their  duty 

To  trample  on  all  human  feelings,  all 
Ties  which  bind  man  to  man,  to  emulate 
The  fiends,  who  will  one  clay  requite  them  in 
Variety  of  torturing ! Yet  I ’ll  pass. 

Afem.  It  is  impossible. 

Afar.  That  shall  be  tried. 

Despair  defies  even  despotism  : there  is  i j 

That  in  my  heart  would  make  its  way  through  best* 
With  leveil’d  spears ; and  think  you  a few  jailors 
Shall  put  me  from  my  path  ? Give  me,  then,  way ; 
This  is  the  Doge’s  palace ; I am  wife 
Of  the  Duke's  son,  the  innocent  Duke's  son, 

And  they  shall  hear  this  ! 

Afem.  It  will  only  serve 

More  to  exasperate  his  judges. 

Afar.  What 

and  hit  retinue  of  three  hundred  horse.  According  to  Saaol*  , 
the  tournament!  In  the  place  of  SL  Mark  Lasted  three  dtp* 
and  were  attended  by  thirty  thousand  people] 

* [There  U great  dignity  and  beauty  in  the  languid  ^ 
Manna,  when  the  will  not  believe  that  her  lord  can  1#  * 
far  overcome  by  the  rack  at  to  utter  an  unseemly  cry.  - 1 
Hubs.] 
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I kn  judges  who  give  way  to  anger  ? they 
Who  do  so  are  assassins.  Give  me  way. 

[Exit  Marina. 

Sr*.  Poor  lady! 

Mrm.  T is  mere  desperation : she 

Will  not  be  admitted  o’er  the  threshold. 

Sen . And 

Etch  if  she  be  so,  cannot  save  her  husband. 

But,  see,  the  officer  returns. 

[ The  Officer  passe $ over  the  staqt  with  another  person. 
' Mem.  I hardly 

| Thought  that  44  the  Ten  " had  even  this  touch  of  pity, 
Or  would  permit  assistance  to  this  sufferer. 

Sen.  Pity ! Is ’t  pity  to  recall  to  feeling 
The  wretch  too  happy  to  escape  to  death 
By  the  compassionate  trance,  poor  nature’s  last 
Resource  against  the  tyranny  of  paift  ? 

Mem.  I marvel  they  condemn  him  not  at  once. 
Sen.  That 's  not  their  policy  : they ’d  have  him  live, 

, Because  he  fears  not  death ; and  banish  him, 

Because  all  earth,  except  his  native  land, 

To  him  is  one  wide  prison,  and  each  breath 
Of  foreign  air  he  draws  seems  a slow  poison, 

Consuming  but  not  killing. 

Mem.  Circumstance 

Confirms  his  crimes,  but  he  avows  them  not 
Sen.  None,  save  the  Letter »,  which  be  says  was 
written. 

Address’d  to  Milan’s  duke,  in  the  full  knowledge 
That  it  would  fall  into  the  senate’s  hands, 

And  thus  he  should  be  re-con vey’d  to  Venice. 

Mem.  But  as  a culprit 

Sen.  Tes,  but  to  his  country ; 

And  that  was  all  he  sought,  — so  he  avouches. 

Met n.  The  accusation  of  the  bribes  was  proved. 
Sen.  Not  clearly,  and  the  charge  of  homicide 
Has  been  annull’d  by  the  death-bed  confession 
Of  Nicolas  Erixxo,  who  slew  the  late 
Chief  of  “ the  Ten."  * 

Mem.  Then  why  not  clear  him  ? 

1 1 Sen.  That 

They  ought  to  answer  ; for  it  is  well  known 
Thu  Almost)  Donato,  as  I said, 

Was  slain  by  Erizao  for  private  vengeance.  [than 
Mem.  There  must  be  more  in  this  strange  process 
, The  apparent  crimes  of  the  accused  disclose  — 

1 But  here  come  two  of 44  the  Ten ; ” let  us  retire. 

[Exeunt  Mem  mo  and  Senator. 

Enter  Loredano  and  Barbarico. 

Bor.  ( addressing  Loa. ).  That  were  too  much  : 
believe  me,  ’t  was  not  meet 
The  trial  should  go  further  at  this  moment 

| 1 [•*  Night  *r.d  day, 

Brooding  on  what  he  had  been,  what  he  was 
'T  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  His  longing  fits 
Thicken'd  upon  him.  His  desire  for  home 
Became  a madness  ; and,  resolv'd  to  go, 

If  but  to  die,  in  his  despair,  he  writes 
A letter  to  the  sovereign-prince  of  Milan, 
v'To  him  whose  name,  among  the  greatest  now,* 

Had  perish'd,  blotted  out  at  once  and  rased. 

But  for  the  rugged  limb  of  an  old  oak.) 

• Francesco  S fort  a.  His  father,  when  at  work  In  the  field, 

1 *»  accosted  by  some  soldiers,  and  asked  if  he  would  enlist. 

“ Let  throw  my  mattock  on  that  oak,”  he  replied, 44  and  If 
it  remains  there,  1 will.”  It  remained  there  ; and  the  peasant, 
regarding  it  as  a sign,  enlisted.  He  became  soldier,  general, 
and  his  pan d son.  in  the  palace  at  Milan,  said  to 
rtultu  Joel  us.  “ You  behold  these  guards  and  this  grandeur  : 

■ vterj  tiling  to  the  branch  of  an  oak,  the  branch  that 
«id  my  grandfather's  mattock."  — Rocaia. 


Lor.  And  so  the  Council  must  break  up,  and  Justice 
Pause  in  her  full  career,  because  a woman 
Breaks  in  on  our  deliberations  ? 

| Bar.  No, 

j That  *s  not  the  cause  ; you  saw  the  prisoner’s  state. 

Lor.  And  had  he  not  recover’d  ? 

Bar.  To  relapse 

Upon  the  least  renewal. 

Lor.  ’T  was  not  tried. 

Bar.  ’T  is  vain  to  murmur ; the  majority 
In  council  were  against  you. 

Lor.  Thanks  to  you,  sir. 

And  the  old  ducal  dotard,  who  combined 
The  worthy  voices  which  o’er-ruled  my  own. 

Bar.  I am  a judge ; but  must  confess  that  part 
; Of  our  stem  duty,  which  prescribes  the  Question, 

| And  bids  us  sit  and  see  its  sharp  infliction. 

Makes  me  wish 

I Lor.  What  ? 

I Bar.  That  you  would  sometimes  feel, 

As  1 do  always. 

Lor.  Go  to,  you  ’re  a child, 

| Infirm  of  feeling  as  of  purpose,  blown 
About  by  every  breath,  shook  by  a sigh, 
i And  melted  by  a tear — a precious  judge 
i For  Venice  l and  a worthy  statesman  to 
Be  partner  in  my  policy  ! 

Bar.  He  shed 

No  tears. 

Lor.  He  cried  out  twice. 

Bar.  A saint  had  done  so> 

Even  with  the  crown  of  glory  in  his  eye, 

At  such  inhuman  artifice  of  pain 

As  was  forced  on  him ; but  he  did  not  cry 

For  pity;  not  a word  nor  groan  escaped  him, 

, And  those  two  shrieks  were  not  In  supplication. 

But  wrung  from  pangs,  and  follow’d  by  no  prayers. 

Lor.  He  mutter'd  many  times  between  his  teeth, 
But  inarticulately. 

Bar.  That  I heard  not ; 

You  stood  more  near  him. 

Lor.  I did  so. 

Bar.  Methought, 

To  my  surprise  too,  you  were  touch'd  with  mercy. 
And  were  the  first  to  call  out  for  assistance 
When  he  was  failing. 

Lor.  I believed  that  swoon 

His  last. 

Bar.  And  have  I not  oft  heard  thee  name 
His  and  his  father’s  death  your  nearest  wish  ? 

Lor.  If  he  dies  innocent,  that  is  to  say, 

With  his  guilt  unavow’d,  he  11  be  lamented. 

Bar.  What,  wouidst  thou  slay  his  memory’  ? 

Soliciting  bis  Influence  with  the  state. 

And  drops  it  to  be  found."  — Roc  a as.] 

1 [The  extraordinary  sentence  pronounced  against  him, 
still  existing  among  the  archives  of  Venice,  runs  thus:  — 
“ Glaeopo  Foscari,  accused  of  the  murder  of  Herroolao 
Donato,  has  been  arretted  and  examined  ; and,  from  the 
testimony,  evidence,  and  documents  exhibited,  it  distinctly 
appear*  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  aforesaid  crime  ; nevertheless, 
on  account  of  hla  obstinacy,  and  of  enchantments  and  spells. 
in  his  possession,  of  which  there  are  manifest  proofs,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  extract  from  him  the  truth,  which  is 
clear  from  parole  and  written  evidence  ; for,  while  he  was  on 
the  cord,  he  uttered  neither  word  nor  groan,  but  only  mur- 
mured something  to  himself  indistinctly  and  under  his  breath  ; 
therefore,  as  the  honour  qf  the  state  requires,  he  is  condemned 
to  a more  distant  banishment  in  Candla."  Will  It  be  credited, 
that  a distinct  proof  of  his  innocence,  obtained  by  the  disco- 
very of  the  real  assassin,  wrought  no  change  In  his  unjust  and 
cruel  sentence  ? — See  Venetian  Sketches,  voL  1L  p.  97.  j 
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Lor.  Would’st  thou  have 

His  state  descend  to  his  children,  as  it  must. 


If  he  die  unattainted  ? 

Bar.  War  with  them  too  } 

Lor.  With  all  their  house,  till  theirs  or  mine  are 
nothing. 

Bar.  And  the  deep  agony  of  his  pale  wife. 

And  the  repress’d  convulsion  of  the  high 
And  princely  brow  of  his  old  father,  which 
Broke  forth  In  a slight  shuddering,  though  rarely, 
Or  in  some  clammy  drops,  soon  wiped  away 
In  stem  serenity  ; these  moved  you  not  ? 

[Exit  Loredano. 

He ’s  silent  in  his  hate,  as  Foscari 

Was  in  his  suffering ; and  the  poor  wretch  moved  me 

More  by  his  silence  than  a thousand  outcries 

Could  have  effected.  ’T  was  a dreadful  sight 

When  his  distracted  wife  broke  through  into 

The  hall  of  our  tribunal,  and  beheld 

What  we  could  scarcely  look  upon,  long  used 

To  such  sights.  I must  think  no  more  of  this, 

Lest  I forget  in  this  compassion  for 
Our  foes,  their  former  injuries,  and  lose 
The  hold  of  vengeance  Loredano  plans 
For  him  and  me  ; but  mine  would  be  content 
With  lesser  retribution  than  he  thirsts  for. 

And  I would  mitigate  his  deeper  hatred 
To  milder  thoughts ; but  for  the  present,  Foscari 
Has  a short  hourly  respite,  granted  at 
The  instance  of  the  elders  of  the  Council, 

Moved  doubtless  by  his  wife’s  appearance  in 
The  hall,  and  his  own  sufferings. — Lo  ! they*corae : 
How  feeble  and  forlorn  1 I cannot  bear 
To  look  on  them  again  In  this  extremity : 

I ’ll  hence,  and  try  to  soften  Loredano. 

[Exit  Barbarico. 


ACT  II. 

SCENEI. 

A Hall  in  the  Doge’s  Palace. 

The  Doge  and  a Senator. 

Sen.  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  sign  tne  report 
Now,  or  postpone  it  till  to-morrow  ? 

Doge.  Now ; 

I overlook'd  it  yesterday : it  wants 
Merely  the  signature.  Give  me  the  pen  — 

[ The  Doge  sits  down  and  signs  the  paper. 
There,  signor. 

Sen.(looking  at  the  paper).  You  have  forgot ; it  is 
not  sign’d. 

Doge.  Not  sign’d  ? Ah,  I perceive  my  eyes  begin 
To  wax  more  weak  with  age.  I did  not  see 
That  I had  dipp’d  the  pen  without  effect.* 

Sen.  (< dipping  the  pen  into  the  inA,  and  placing  the 
paper  before  the  Doge).  Your  hand,  too, 
shakes,  my  lord  : allow  me,  thus  — 

Doge.  ’T  is  done,  I thank  you. 

Sen.  Thus  the  act  confirm’d 

By  you  and  by  “ the  Ten  ” gives  peace  to  Venice. 

Doge.  ’T  is  long  since  she  enjoy’d  It : may  it  be 
As  long  ere  she  resume  her  arms ! 

Sen.  ’T  Is  almost 

Thirty-four  years  of  nearly  ceaseless  warfare 

> That  I had  dipp’d  the  pen  too  heedlessly."  — MS.} 


With  the  Turk,  or  the  powers  of  Italy ; 

The  state  had  need  of  some  repose. 

Doge.  No  doubt : 

I found  her  Queen  of  Ocean,  and  I leave  her 
Lady  of  Lombardy : it  Is  a comfort  • 

That  I have  added  to  her  diadem 
The  gems  of  Brescia  and  Ravenna ; Crema 
I And  Bergamo  no  less  are  hers ; her  realm 
By  land  has  grown  by  thus  much  in  my  reign, 

While  her  sea-sway  has  not  shrunk. 

Sen.  Tis  most  true, 

And  merits  all  our  country’s  gratitude. 

Doge.  Perhaps  so. 

Sen.  Which  should  be  made  maniftsr. 

Doge.  I have  not  complain’d,  sir. 

Sen.  My  good  lord,  forgive  me. 

Doge.  For  what  ? 

Sen.  My  heart  bleeds  for  you. 

Doge.  For  me,  signor  ? 

Sen.  And  for  your 

Doge.  Stop : 

Sen.  It  must  have  way,  my  lord  : 

I have  too  many  duties  towards  you 

And  all  your  house,  for  past  and  present  kindness, 

Not  to  feel  deeply  for  your  son. 

Doge  Was  this 

In  your  commission  ? 

Sen.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Doge.  This  prattle 

Of  things  you  know  not : but  the  treaty ’s  sign’d : 
Return  with  it  to  them  who  sent  you. 

Sen.  I 

Obey.  I had  in  charge,  too,  from  the  Council 
That  you  would  fix  an  hour  for  their  re-union. 

Doge.  Say,  when  they  will  — now,  even  it  this 
moment. 

If  it  so  please  them : I am  the  state’s  servant. 

Sen.  They  would  accord  some  time  for  your  re- 
pose. 

Doge.  I have  no  repose ; that  is,  none  which  shall 
cause 

The  loss  of  an  hour's  time  unto  the  state. 

Let  them  meet  when  they  will,  I shall  be  found 
Where  1 should  be,  and  what  I have  been  ever. 

[Exit  Sejuto*. 

[ The  Doge  remains  in  rilenct 

Enter  on  Attendant 

Alt.  Prince  i 

Doge.  Say  on. 

Att.  The  illustrious  lady  Fwcan 

Requests  an  audience. 

Doge.  Bid  her  enter.  Poor 

Marina ! [Exit  Attendant 

[ The  Doge  remains  in  silence  as  btfort. 

Enter  Marina. 

Mar.  I have  ventured,  father,  on 
Your  privacy. 

Doge.  I have  none  from  you,  my  child. 

Command  my  time,  when  not  commanded  by 
The  state. 

Afar.  I wish'd  to  speak  to  you  of  him. 

Doge.  Your  husband  ? 

Afar.  And  your  son. 

Doge.  Proceed,  my  daughter  l I 

* ["  Mistress  of  Lombardy  — it  Is  some  comfort."  — JCU 
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Afar.  I had  obtain’d  permission  from  “ the  Ten  ” 
To  attend  ray  husband  for  a limited  number 
1 Of  hours. 

Doge.  You  had  so. 

Afar.  T Is  revoked. 

Doge.  By  whom  ? 

Mar.  “ The  Ten.” — When  we  had  reach’d  “ the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,” 

Which  I prepared  to  pass  with  Foscari, 

' The  gloomy  guardian  of  that  passage  first 
1 Demurred  : a messenger  was  sent  back  to 
i •*  The  Ten ; ” but  as  the  court  no  longer  sate, 

1 And  no  permission  had  been  given  in  writing,’ 

I was  thrust  back,  with  the  assurance  that 
Until  that  high  tribunal  re-assembled, 

The  dungeon  wails  must  still  divide  us. 

Doge.  True, 

The  form  has  been  omitted  in  the  haste 
i With  which  the  court  adjourn'd  ; and  till  it  meets, 

,1  Tis  dubious. 

1 Afar.  Till  it  meets ! and  when  it  meets. 

They  'll  torture  him  again  ; and  he  and  I 
Must  purchase,  by  renewal  of  the  rack, 

1 The  interview  of  husband  and  of  wife, 

* The  holiest  tie  beneath  the  heavens  f— Oh  God  ! 

| Dost  thou  sec  this  ? 

Doge.  Child  — child 

Afar.  (ubnifXly).  Call  me  not  **  child  !” 

You  soon  will  have  no  children— you  deserve  none  — 

! 1 You,  who  can  talk  thus  calmly  of  a son 

In  circumstances  which  would  call  forth  tears 
i Of  blood  from  Spartans  ! Though  these  did  not  weep 
Their  boys  who  died  in  battle,  is  It  written 
1 That  they  beheld  them  perish  piecemeal,  nor 
Stretch’d  forth  a hand  to  save  them  ? 

Doge.  You  behold  me : 

i K cannot  weep  — I would  I could ; but  if 
Each  white  hair  on  this  head  were  a youug  life, 

1 Thb  dural  cap  the  diadem  of  earth. 

This  ducal  ring  with  which  I wed  the  waves 
A talisman  to  still  them — I’d  give  all 
j For  him. 

Afar.  With  less  he  surely  might  be  saved. 

Doge.  That  answer  only  shows  you  know  not 
Venice.  * 

Alas  ! how  should  you  ? she  knows  not  herself. 

In  all  her  mystery.  Hear  me — they  who  aim 
1 At  Fuscari,  aim  no  less  at  his  father  ; 

' 1 The  sire’s  destruction  would  not  save  the  son  ; 

! | Tbe>  work  by  different  means  to  the  same  end. 

And  that  is— but  they  have  not  conquer’d  yet 
Mar.  But  they  have  crush’d. 

Doge.  Nor  crush’d  as  yet  — I live. 

Mar.  And  your  son,  — how  long  will  he  live  ? 
Doge.  I trust. 

For  all  that  yet  is  past  as  many  years 
And  happier  than  his  father.  The  rash  boy, 

With  womanish  impatience  to  return. 

Hath  ruin’d  all  by  that  detected  letter : 

A high  crime,  which  I neither  can  deny 
Nor  palliate,  as  parent  or  as  Duke 
Had  hr  but  borne  a little,  little  longer 

His  Candiote  exile,  I had  hopes he  has  quench'd 

them  — 

He  must  return.  • 

Mar.  To  exile  ? 

Doge.  I have  said  it 

| Mar.  And  can  I not  go  with  him  ? 

1 

Doge.  You  well  know 

This  prayer  of  yours  was  twice  denied  before 
By  the  assembled  “ Ten,"  and  hardly  now 
Will  be  accorded  to  a third  request 
Since  aggravated  errors  on  the  part 
Of  your  lord  renders  them  still  more  austere. 

Mar.  Austere  ? Atrocious  I The  old  human  fiends. 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes,  strange 
To  tears  save  drops  of  dotage,  with  long  white 
And  scanty  hairs,  and  shaking  hands,  and  heads 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,  they  counsel. 
Cabal,  and  put  men’s  lives  out  **  if  life 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  long  extinguish’d 
In  their  accursed  bosoms. 

Doge.  You  know  not 

Mar.  I do — I do — and  so  should  you,  raethinks — 
That  these  are  demons  : could  it  be  else  that 
Men,  who  have  been  of  women  bom  and  suckled  — 
Who  base  loved,  or  talk'd  at  least  of  love  — have  given 
Their  bands  in  sacred  vows — have  danced  their  babes 
Upon  their  knees,  perhaps  have  mourn’d  above  them  — 
In  pain,  in  peril,  or  in  death  — who  are. 

Or  were  at  least  in  seeming,  human,  could 

Do  as  they  have  done  by  yours,  and  you  yourself— 

Joa,  who  abet  them  ? 

Doge.  I forgive  this,  for 

You  know  not  what  you  say. 

Mar.  You  know  it  Weil, 

And  feel  it  nothing. 

Doge.  I have  borne  so  much, 

That  words  have  ceased  to  shake  me. 

Mar.  Oh,  no  doubt ! 

You  have  seen  your  son’s  blood  flow,  and  your  flesh 
shook  not : 

And,  after  that,  what  arc  a woman’s  words  ? [you. 
No  more  than  woman's  tears,  that  they  should  shake 

Doge.  Woman,  this  clamorous  grief  of  thine,  I tell 
Is  no  more  in  the  balance  weigh’d  with  that  [thee. 
Which but  I pity  thee,  my  poor  Marina  I 

Mar.  Pity  my  husband,  or  I cast  it  from  me ; 

Pity  thy  son  ! Thou  pity ! — ’tis  a word 
Strange  to  thy  heart  — how  came  it  on  thy  lips  ? 

Doge.  I must  bear  these  reproaches,  though  they 
wrong  me. 

Cool  list  thou  but  read 

Mar.  *T  Is  not  upon  thy  brow, 

Nor  In  thine  eyes,  nor  in  thine  acts, — where  then 
Should  I behold  this  sympathy  ? or  shall  ? 

Doge  ( pointing  dote moards).  There. 

Afar.  In  the  earth  ? 

Doge.  To  which  I am  tending : when 

It  lies  upon  this  heart,  far  lightlier,  though 
Loaded  with  marble,  than  the  thoughts  which  press  It 
Now,  you  will  know  me  better. 

Mar.  Are  you,  then. 

Indeed,  thus  to  be  pitied  ? 

Doge.  Pitied ! None 

Shull  ever  use  that  base  word,  with  which  men 
Cloke  their  soul’s  hoarded  triumph,  as  a fit  one 
To  mingle  with  my  name ; that  name  shall  be. 

As  far  as  / have  borne  it,  what  it  was 
When  I received  it. 

Mar.  But  for  the  poor  children 

Of  him  thou  canst  not,  or  thou  wilt  not  save, 

You  were  the  last  to  bear  It 

Doge.  Would  it  were  so ! 

Better  for  him  he  never  had  been  born  ; 

Better  for  me 1 have  seen  our  house  dishonour’d. 
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Mar.  That’s  false ! A truer,  nobler,  trustier  heart. 
More  loving,  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 
Within  a human  breast  I would  not  change 
My  exiled,  persecuted,  mangled  husband. 

Oppress’d  but  not  disgraced,  crush’d,  overwhelm’d, 
Alive,  or  dead,  for  prince  or  paladin 
In  story  or  in  fable,  with  a world 
To  back  his  suit  Dishonour’d  ! — he  dishonour'd  1 
I tell  thee,  Doge,  ’t  is  Venice  is  dishonour'd  ! 

His  name  shall  be  her  foulest,  worst  reproach, 

For  what  be  suffers,  not  for  what  be  did. 

*Tis  ye  who  are  all  traitors,  tyrant ! — ye  ! 

Did  you  but  love  your  country  like  this  victim 
Who  totters  back  In  chains  to  tortures,  and 
Submits  to  all  things  rather  than  to  exile. 

You ’d  fling  yourselves  before  him,  and  implore 
His  grace  for  your  enormous  guilt. 

Dope.  He  was 

Indeed  all  you  have  said.  I better  bore 
The  deaths  of  the  two  sons  Heaven  took  from  me. 
Than  Jacopo's  disgrace. 

Mar.  That  word  again  ? 

Dope.  Has  he  not  been  condemn'd  ? 

Mar.  Is  none  but  guilt  so  ? 

Dope.  Time  may  restore  his  memory  — I would 
hope  so. 

He  was  my  pride,  my but  ’tis  useless  now  — 

I am  not  given  to  tears,  but  wept  for  joy 
When  he  was  born : those  drops  were  ominous. 

Mar.  I say  he 's  innocent  1 And  were  he  not  so. 

Is  our  own  blood  and  kin  to  shrink  from  us 
In  fatal  moments  ? 

Dope.  I shrank  not  from  him  : 

But  I have  other  duties  than  a fether’s ; 

The  state  would  not  dispense  me  from  those  duties ; 
Twice  I demanded  it,  but  was  refused : 

They  must  then  be  fulfill'd.  1 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  A message  from 

“ The  Ten.” 

Dope.  Who  bears  it  ? 

Att.  Noble  Loredano. 

Dope.  He! — but  admit  him.  [Exit  Attendant. 

Mar.  Must  I then  retire  ? 

Dope.  Perhaps  it  Is  not  requisite,  if  this 

Concerns  your  husband,  and  if  not Well,  signor, 

Your  pleasure  ! [ To  Loxedano  enterinp. 

Lor.  I bear  that  of  “ the  Ten. " 

Dope.  They 

Have  chosen  well  their  envoy. 

Lor.  ’T  is  their  choice 

Which  leads  me  here. 

Dope.  It  does  their  wisdom  honour, 

And  no  less  to  their  courtesy.  — Proceed. 

Lor.  We  have  decided. 

Dope.  We  ? 

Lor.  **  The  Ten  ” in  council. 

Dope.  What  ! have  they  met  again,  and  met  with- 
Apprising  me  ? [out 

1 TThe  Interest  of  this  play  it  founded  upon  feelings  so 
peculiar  or  overstrained,  as  to  engage  no  sympathy ; and  the 
whole  store  turns  on  incidents  that  are  neither  pleasing  nor 
natural.  The  younger  Foscari  undergoes  the  rack  twice 
(once  in  the  hearing  of  the  audience!,  merely  because  he  has 
chosen  to  feign  himself  a traitor,  that  he  might  be  brought 
back  from  undeserved  banishment,  and  dies  at  last  of  pure 
dotage  on  this  sentiment ; while  tne  elder  Foscari  submits, 
in  profound  and  immoveable  silence,  to  this  treatment  of  bis 
•on,  lest,  by  seeming  to  feel  for  his  unhappy  fate,  he  should 
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Lor.  They  wish’d  to  spare  your  feeling*, 

No  less  than  age. 

Dope.  That ’s  new — when  spared  they  either  ? 

! I thank  them,  notwithstanding. 

Lor.  You  know  wtU 

That  they  have  power  to  act  at  their  discretion, 

With  or  without  the  presence  of  the  Doge. 

Dope.  T is  some  years  since  I learn 'd  this,  low; 
before 

I became  Doge,  or  d ream’d  of  such  advancement 
You  need  not  school  me,  signor : I sate  in 
That  council  when  you  were  a young  patrician. 

Lor.  True,  in  my  father’s  time  ; I have  beard  bin 
and 

The  admiral,  his  brother,  say  as  much. 

Your  highness  may  remember  them ; they  both 
Died  suddenly. 

Dope.  And  If  they  did  so,  better 

So  die  than  live  on  lingeringly  in  pain.  [day*  out 
Lor.  No  doubt : yet  most  men  like  to  live  their 
Doge.  And  did  not  they  ? 

Lor.  The  grave  knows  best : they  dH 

As  1 said,  suddenly. 

Dope.  Is  that  so  strange, 

That  you  repeat  the  word  emphatically  ? 

Lor.  So  far  from  strange,  that  never  was  thm 
In  my  mind  half  so  natural  as  theirs. 

Think  you  not  so  ? 

Dope.  What  should  I think  of  nwrtib  ? 

Lor.  That  they  hare  mortal  foes. 

Dope.  I understand  you;  J 

Your  6ires  were  mine,  and  you  are  heir  in  all  things- 
Lor.  You  best  know  if  I should  be  so. 

Dope.  1 d°*  | 

Your  fathers  were  my  foes,  and  I have  heard 
Foul  rumours  were  abroad ; I have  also  read 
Their  epitaph,  attributing  their  death* 

To  poison.  *T  is  perhaps  as  true  as  most 
Inscriptions  upon  tombs,  and  yet  no  less 
A fable. 

Lor.  Who  dares  say  so  ? 

Dope.  I! Tis  true 

Your  fathers  were  mine  enemies,  as  hitter 
As  their  son  e’er  can  be,  and  I no  less 
Was  theirs ; but  I was  openly  their  foe : 

I never  work’d  by  plot  in  council,  nor 
Cabal  in  commonwealth,  nor  secret  means 
Of  practice  against  life  by  steel  or  drug. 

The  proof  is,  your  existence. 

Lor,  I fear  not 

Dope.  You  have  no  cause,  bring  what  1 am ; ^ 
were  I 

That  you  would  have  me  thought,  you  long  ere  w* 
Were  past  the  sense  of  fear.  Hate  on  ; I care  not 
Lor.  I never  yet  knew  that  a noble’s  life 
In  Venice  had  to  dread  a Doge’s  frown. 

That  is,  by  open  means. 

Dope.  But  I,  good  signor, 

Am,  or  least  teas,  more  than  a mere  duke. 

In  blood,  in  mind,  in  means  j and  that  they  knot 

tie  Implicated  in  hi>  guilt  — though  he  is  supposed 
He.  the  Doge,  Is  afraid  to  stir  hand  or  foot,  to  look  or 
while  these  inexplicable  horrors  are  transacting,  on  •crw®; 
of  the  hostility  of  one  Loredano,  who  lords  it  in  the  comcs 
of  **  the  Ten/’  nobody  knows  why  or  how  ; and  who 
“ enmeshes  ” both  father  and  son  in  his  toils,  in  spitepr^V 
passive  obedience  and  non 'resistance  to  bis  plan*.  They**’ 
silly  flies  for  this  spider  to  catch,  and  “ feed  fat  hi*  «*** 
grudge  upon.”  — JsrraEY.  j 
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VTho  dreaded  to  elect  me,  and  have  since 
Striven  all  they  dare  to  weigh  me  down  : be  sure, 
Bdore  or  since  that  period,  had  I held  you 
At  w much  price  as  to  require  your  absence, 

(|  A word  of  mine  had  set  such  spirits  to  work 
As  would  have  made  you  nothing.  But  in  all  things 
I hare  observed  the  strictest  reverence ; 

Sot  for  the  laws  alone,  for  those  you  have  strain’d 
t 1 do  not  speak  of  you  but  as  a single 
Voice  of  the  many)  somewhat  beyond  what 
I could  enforce  for  my  authority, 

Wrre  I disposed  to  brawl ; but,  as  I said, 

I havt  observed  with  veneration,  like 
A priest's  for  the  high  altar,  even  unto 
The  sacrifice  of  my  own  blood  and  quiet. 

Safety,  and  all  save  honour,  the  decrees. 

The  health,  the  pride,  and  welfare  of  the  state. 

And  now,  sir,  to  your  business. 

Lor.  T U decreed. 

That,  without  further  repetition  of 
The  Question,  or  continuance  of  the  trial, 

'Vhich  only  tends  to  show  how  stubborn  guilt  Is 
{•"The  Ten,"  dispensing  with  the  stricter  law 
Which  still  prescribes  the  Question  till  a full 
Confession,  and  the  prisoner  partly  having 
Avow’d  his  crime  In  not  denying  that 
The  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  ’$  his), 

James  Foscari  return  to  banishment. 

And  sail  in  the  same  galley  which  convey  M him. 

Mar.  Thank  God  ! At  least  they  will  not  drag 
him  more 

! Before  that  horrid  tribunal.  Would  he 
But  think  so,  to  my  mind  the  happiest  doom, 

Not  he  alone,  but  all  who  dwell  here,  could 
I>e«re,  were  to  escape  from  such  a land. 

Dope.  That  is  not  a Venetian  thought,  my  daughter. 
Mar.  No,  ’twas  too  human.  May  I share  his  exile  ? 
Lor.  Of  this  “the  Ten"  said  nothing. 

Mar.  So  I thought ! 

That  were  too  human,  also.  But  it  was  not 
1 inhibited  ? 

Lor.  It  was  not  named. 

Mar.  (to  the  Doge ).  Then,  father, 

Surely  you  can  obtain  or  grant  me  thus  much : 

[ To  Loredano. 

And  you,  sir,  not  oppose  my  prayer  to  be 
Permitted  to  accompany  ray  husband. 

Doge.  I will  endeavour. 

Mar.  And  you,  signor  ? 

Lor.  Lady  1 

, ’T  is  not  for  me  to  anticipate  the  pleasure 
the  tribunal. 

Mar.  Pleasure  ! what  a word 

i To  use  for  the  decrees  of 

Doge.  Daughter,  know  you 

In  what  a presence  you  pronounce  these  things  ? 

Mar.  A prince’s  and  his  subject’s. 

Lor.  Subject ! 

1 Afar.  . Oh  1 

i It  galls  you  : — well,  you  are  his  equal,  as 
Too  think  ; but  that  you  are  not,  nor  would  be, 

'Vere  he  a peasant : — well,  then,  you  ’re  a prince, 

A princely  noble  ; and  what  then  am  I ? 
i Lor.  The  offspring  of  a noble  house. 

Mar.  And  wedded 

1 [See  ante.  p.  303.1 

1“  The  blackest  leaf,  his  heart,  and  blankest  his  brain." 
i -«-} 


To  one  as  noble.  What,  or  whose,  then,  is 
The  presence  that  should  silence  my  free  thoughts  ? 

Lor.  The  presence  of  your  husband’s  judges. 

Doge.  And 

'The  deference  due  even  to  the  lightest  word 
That  falls  from  those  who  rule  in  Venice. 

Mar.  # Keep 

Those  maxims  for  your  mass  of  scared  mechanics, 
Your  merchants,  your  Dalmatian  and  Greek  slaves. 
Your  tributaries,  your  dumb  citizens. 

And  mask'd  nobility,  your  sbirri,  and 
Your  spies,  your  galley  and  your  other  slaves. 

To  whom  your  midnight  carryings  off  and  drowning*. 
Your  dungeons  next  the  palace  roofs,  or  under 
The  water's  level ; your  mysterious  meetings. 

And  unknown  dooms,  and  sudden  executions,  [and 
Your  **  Bridge  of  Sighs  your  strangling  chamber, 
Your  torturing  instruments,  have  made  ye  seem 
The  beings  of  another  and  worse  world  t 
Keep  such  for  them  : I fear  ye  not  I know  ye  ; 
Have  known  and  proved  your  worst  In  the  infernal 
Process  of  ray  poor  husband  ! Treat  me  as 
Ye  treated  him  : — you  did  so,  in  so  dealing 
With  him.  Then  what  have  I to  fear  from  you. 
Even  if  I were  of  fearful  nature,  which 
I trust  I am  not  ? 

Doge.  You  hear,  she  speaks  wildly. 

Mar.  Not  wisely,  yet  not  wildly. 

Lor.  * Lady ! words 

Utter’d  within  these  walls  I bear  no  further 
Than  to  the  threshold,  saving  such  as  pass 
Between  the  Duke  and  me  on  the  state’s  service. 
Doge  ! have  you  aught  in  answer  ? 

Doge.  Something  from 

The  Doge ; it  may  be  also  from  a parent. 

Lor.  My  mission  here  is  to  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Then  say 

The  Doge  will  choose  his  own  ambassador, 

Or  state  in  person  what  is  meet ; and  for 
The  father 

Lor.  I remember  wine — Farewell  I 

I kiss  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  lady. 

And  bow  me  to  the  Duke.  [Exit  Loredako. 

Afar.  Are  you  content  ? 

Doge . I am  what  you  behold. 

Mar.  And  that’s  a mystery. 

Doge.  All  things  are  so  to  mortals ; who  can  read 
them 

Save  he  who  made  ? or,  if  they  can,  the  few 
And  gifted  spirits,  who  have  studied  long 
That  loathsome  volume  — man,  and  pored  upon 
Those  black  and  bloody  leaves,  his  heart  and  brain,  * 
But  learn  a magic  which  recoils  upon 
The  adept  who  pursues  it : all  the  sins 
We  find  in  others,  nature  made  our  own ; 

All  our  advantages  are  those  of  fortune  ; 

Birth,  wealth,  health,  beauty,  are  her  accidents. 

And  when  we  cry  out  against  Fate,  ’twere  well 
We  should  remember  Fortune  can  take  nought 
Save  what  she  gave  — the  rest  was  nakedness, 

And  lusts,  and  appetites,  and  vanities, 

The  universal  heritage,  to  battle 
With  as  we  may,  and  least  in  humblest  stations, 
Where  hunger  swallows  all  In  one  low  want,  3 
And  the  original  ordinance,  that  man 

* [•*  Where  hunger  » wallow*  all  — where  ever  was 

The  monarch  who  could  bear  a three  day*’  fast  ? ” 

— MS.) 
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Must  sweat  for  his  poor  pittance,  keeps  all  passions 
Aloof,  save  fear  of  famine  I All  is  low, 

And  false,  and  hollow — clay  from  first  to  last. 

The  prince’s  urn  no  less  than  potter's  vessel 
Our  fame  is  in  men’s  breath  *,  our  lives  upon 
Less  than  their  breath ; our  durance  upon  days. 

Our  days  on  seasons ; our  whole  bei^g  on 
Something  which  is  not  us  l — So,  we  are  slaves, 

The  greatest  as  the  meanest — nothing  rests 
Upon  our  will ; the  will  itself  no  less 
Depends  upon  a straw  than  on  a storm  ; 9 
And  when  we  think  we  lead,  we  are  most  led. 

And  still  towards  death,  a thing  which  comes  as  much 
Without  our  act  or  choice  as  birth,  so  that 
Methinks  we  must  have  sinn’d  in  some  old  world, 
And  this  is  hell : the  best  is,  that  it  is  not 
Eternal 

Mar.  These  are  things  we  cannot  judge 
On  earth. 

Dope.  And  how  then  shall  we  judge  each  other, 
Who  are  all  earth,  and  I,  who  am  call'd  upon 
To  judge  my  son  ? I have  administer'd 
My  country  faithfully  — victoriously — 

I dare  them  to  the  proof,  the  chart  of  what 
She  was  and  is : my  reign  has  doubled  realms ; 

And,  in  reward,  the  gratitude  of  Venice 
Has  left,  or  is  about  to  leave,  me  single. 

Mar.  And  Foscari  ? 1 do  not  think  of  such  things. 
So  I be  left  with  him. 

Dope.  Tou  shall  be  so : 

Thus  much  they  cannot  well  deny. 

Mar.  And  if 

They  should,  I will  fly  with  him. 

Dope.  That  can  ne’er  be. 

And  whither  would  you  fly  ? 

Mar.  I know  not,  reck  not — 

To  Syria,  Egypt,  to  the  Ottoman  — 

Any  where,  where  we  might  respire  unfetter’d, 

And  live  nor  girt  by  spies,  nor  liable 

To  edicts  of  inquisitors  of  state.  [husband, 

Dope.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a renegade  for 
And  turn  him  into  traitor  ? 

Mar.  He  is  none  ! 

The  country  is  the  traitress,  which  thrusts  forth 
Her  best  and  bravest  from  her.  Tyranny 
Is  far  the  worst  of  treasons.  Dost  thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  subjects  ? The  prince  who 
Neglects  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 
A brigand  than  the  robber-chief. 

Dope.  I cannot 

Charge  me  with  such  a breach  of  faith. 

Mar.  No;  thou 

Observ’st,  obey’st  such  laws  as  make  old  Draco's 
A code  of  mercy  by  comparison. 

Dope.  I found  the  law ; I did  not  make  it  Were  I 
A subject,  still  I might  find  parts  and  portions 
Fit  for  amendment ; but  as  prince,  I never 
Would  change,  for  the  sake  of  my  house,  the  charter 
Left  by  our  fathers. 

Mar.  Did  they  make  it  for 

The  ruin  of  their  children  ? 

Dope.  Under  such  laws,  Venice 

Has  risen  to  what  she  is — a state  to  rival 
In  deeds,  and  days,  and  sway,  and,  let  me  add. 

In  glory  (for  we  have  had  Roman  spirits 

1 ["  Whnt  *•  fame  ? a fancied  life  in  others*  breath, 

A thing  beyond  us,  er*n  before  our  death.**  — Pope.] 


▲OT  Uh  j 


Amongst  us),  all  that  history  has  bequeath'd 
Of  Rome  and  Carthage  in  their  best  time?,  when 
The  people  sway’d  by  senates. 

Mar.  Rather  say, 

Groan'd  under  the  stem  oligarchs. 

Dope.  Perhaps » ; 

But  yet  subdued  the  world : in  such  a state 
An  individual  be  he  richest  of 
Such  rank  as  is  permitted,  or  the  meanest. 

Without  a name,  is  alike  nothing,  when 

The  policy,  irrevocably  tending 

To  one  great  end,  must  be  maintain'd  in  vigour. 

Mar.  This  means  that  you  are  more  a Doge  than 
father. 

Dope.  It  means,  I am  more  citiien  than  either. 

If  we  had  not  for  many  centuries 

Had  thousands  of  such  citizens,  and  shall 

I trust,  have  still  such,  Venice  were  no  city. 

Mar.  Accursed  be  the  city  where  the  laws 
Would  stifle  nature’s ! 

Dope.  Had  I as  many  sons 

As  I have  years,  I would  have  given  them  all 
Not  without  feeling,  but  I would  have  given  them 
To  the  state’s  service,  to  fulfil  her  wishes 
On  the  flood,  in  the  field,  or,  if  it  must  be. 

As  it,  alas  ! has  been,  to  ostracism. 

Exile,  or  chains,  or  whatsoever  worse 
She  might  decree. 

Mar.  And  this  fa  patriotism  ? 

To  me  it  seems  the  worst  barbarity. 

Let  me  seek  out  my  husband  : the  sage  u Ten." 
With  all  its  jealousy,  will  hardly  war 
So  far  with  a weak  woman  as  deny  me 
A moment’s  access  to  his  dungeon. 

Dope.  1 11 

So  far  take  on  myself,  as  order  that 
You  may  be  admitted. 

Mar.  And  what  shall  I ay 

To  Foscari  from  his  father  ? 

Dope.  ThAt  he  obey 

The  laws. 

Mar.  And  nothing  more  ? Will  you  not  see  hto 
Ere  he  depart  ? It  may  be  the  last  time.  [** 

Dope.  The  last ! — my  boy  ! — th«  last  time  I shall 
My  last  of  children  ! Tell  him  I will  come. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Prison  of  Jacopo  Foscari. 

Jac.  Fos.  (solus).  No  light,  save  yon  faint  gleam, 
which  shows  me  walls 
Which  never  echo’d  but  to  sorrow's  sounds, 

The  sigh  of  long  imprisonment,  the  step 
Of  feet  on  which  the  iron  clank'd,  the  groan 
Of  death,  the  Imprecation  of  despair  I 
And  yet  for  this  I have  return’d  to  Venice, 

With  some  faint  hope,  't  fa  true,  that  time,  which  wean 
The  marble  down,  had  worn  away  the  hate 
Of  men’s  hearts ; but  I knew  them  not,  and  here 
Must  I consume  my  own,  which  never  beat 
For  Venice  but  with  such  a yearning  as 

* C **  the  will  Itself  dependent 

Upon  a storrn,  a straw,  and  both  alike 
Leading  to  death.**  — MS.] 
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J Tbr  dove  has  tor  her  distant  nest,  when  wheeling 
| High  in  the  air  on  her  return  to  greet 
Her  callow  brood.  What  letters  are  these  which 

[Approaching  the  wall. 
Are  scrawl’d  along  the  inexorable  wall  ? « 

Wifl  the  gleam  let  me  trace  them  ? Ah ! the  names 
; Of  my  sad  predecessors  in  this  place, 

Tbe  dates  of  their  despair,  the  brief  words  of 
A grief  too  great  for  many.  This  stone  page 
; Helds  like  an  epitaph  their  history  ; 

And  the  poor  captive’s  tale  is  graven  on 
Hii  dungeon  barrier,  like  the  lover's  record 
Cpon  the  bark  of  some  tall  tree,  which  bears 
; Hb  own  and  his  beloved’s  name.  Alas  ! 

I recognise  some  names  familiar  to  me, 

And  blighted  like  to  mine,  which  I will  add, 

Fittest  for  such  a chronicle  as  this. 

Which  only  can  be  read,  as  writ,  by  wretches.  3 

[//le  engraves  his  name. 

Enter  a Familiar  of  11  the  Ten.  ”3 
Fa*.  I bring  you  food. 

Joe.  Fos.  I pray  you  set  it  down  ; 

I ara  past  hunger : but  my  lips  are  parch’d  — 

! The  water ! 

1 Fa*.  There. 

Joe.  Fos.  ( after  drinking).  I thank  you : I am  better. 
Fa*.  I am  commanded  to  Inform  you  that 
Tour  further  trial  Is  postponed. 

Joe.  Fos.  Till  when  ? 

Fa*.  I know  not.  — It  is  also  In  my  order* 

That  your  Illustrious  lady  be  admitted. 

Joe.  Fos.  Ah  ! they  relent,  then,  — I had  ceased 
to  hope  it : 

Twas  time. 

Enter  Marina. 

Afar.  My  best  beloved  l 
| Jae.  Fas.  (embracing  her).  My  true  wife, 

And  only  friend  ! What  happiness  ! 

I.  Afar.  We’ll  part 

So  more. 

Fur.  Fos.  How  ] wouldst  thou  share  a dungeon  ? 

A far.  Ay, 

The  rack,  the  grave,  all — any  thing  with  thee, 
the  tomb  last  of  all,  for  there  we  shall 
Be  ignorant  of  each  other,  yet  I will 
Share  that — all  things  except  new  separation ; 

It » too  much  to  have  survived  the  first 

How  dost  thou  ? How  are  those  wom  limbs  ? Alas  ! 

Why  do  I ask?  Thy  paleness 

I ' -fac  Fos.  ’T  is  the  joy 

’ wring  thee  again  so  soon,  and  so 
Without  expectancy,  has  sent  the  blood 
&»ck  to  my  heart,  and  left  my  cheeks  like  thine. 

For  thou  art  pale  too,  my  Marina  1 
Mar.  ’T  is 

The  gloom  of  this  eternal  cell,  which  never 
Knew  sunbeam,  and  the  sallow  sullen  glare 
j the  familiar’s  torch,  which  seems  akin  4 

* (For  Mr.  Hobhouse's  account  of  the  state  dungeons  of 
see  Ari  cwDix : Historical  Notes  to  ChUde  Harold, 

*a,10 

! [**  Which  never  can  be  read  but,  as  *t  was  written, 

By  wretched  brings."  — MS.} 

’ [Lord  Byron,  to  this  tragedy,  has  not  ventured  upon 
fiyther  deviation  frmr.  historical  truth  than  is  fully  authorised 
the  licence  of  'he  dnunx.  We  may  remark,  however,  that 


[next 


To  darkness  more  than  light,  by  lending  to 
The  dungeon  vapours  Its  bituminous  smoke, 

Which  cloud  whate’er  we  gaxe  on,  even  thine  eyes  — 
No,  not  thine  eyes — they  sparkle  — how  they  sparkle ! 
Jac.  Fos.  And  thine  1 — but  I am  blinded  by  the 
torch.  [here  ? 

Mar.  As  I had  been  without  it.  Couldst  thou  see 
Jac.  Fos.  Nothing  at  first ; but  use  and  time  had 
taught  me 

Familiarity  with  what  was  darkness ; 

And  the  grey  twilight  of  such  glimmerings  as 
Glide  through  the  crevices  made  by  the  winds 
Was  kinder  to  mine  eyessthan  the  full  sun, 

When  gorgeously  o’ergUding  any  towers 
Save  those  of  Venice : but  a moment  ere 
Thou  earnest  hither  I was  busy  writing. 

Mar.  What? 

Jac.  Fos.  My  name : look,  ’t  is  there  — recorded 
The  name  of  him  who  here  preceded  me. 

If  dungeon  dates  say  true. 

Mar.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  These  walls  are  silent  of  men’s  ends ; 
they  only 

Seem  to  hint  shrewdly  of  them.  Such  stern  walls 
Were  never  piled  on  high  save  o’er  the  dead. 

Or  those  who  soon  must  be  so.  — What  of  him  9 
Thou  askest.  — What  of  me  ? may  soon  be  ask’d. 
With  the  like  answer — doubt  and  dreadful  surmise  — 
Unless  thou  tell'st  my  tale. 

Mar.  ! speak  of  thee  I 

Jac.  Fos.  And  wherefore  not  ? All  then  shall 
speak  of  me : 

The  tyranny  of  silence  is  not  lasting. 

And,  though  events  be  hidden,  just  men’s  groans 
Will  burst  all  cerement,  even  a living  grave’s  1 
I do  not  doubt  my  memory,  but  my  life  ; 

And  neither  do  I fear. 

Mar.  Thy  life  is  safe. 

Jac.  Fos.  And  liberty  ? 

Mar.  The  mind  should  make  its  own. 

Jac.  Fos.  That  has  a noble  sound ; but 't  Is  a sound, 
A music  most  impressive,  but  too  transient: 

The  mind  is  much,  but  is  not  all.  The  mind 
Hath  nerved  me  to  endure  the  risk  of  death, 

And  torture  positive,  fur  worse  than  death 
(If  death  be  a deep  sleep),  without  a groan, 

Or  with  a cry  which  rather  shamed  my  judges 
Than  me ; but  ’tis  not  all,  for  there  are  things 
More  woful  — such  as  this  small  dungeon,  where 
I may  breathe  many  years. 

Mar.  Alas ! and  this 

Small  dungeon  is  all  that  belongs  to  thee 
Of  this  wide  realm,  of  which  thy  sire  is  prince. 

Jac.  Fos.  That  thought  would  scarcely  aid  me  to 
endure  it 

My  doom  is  common ; many  are  in  dungeons, 

But  none  like  mine,  so  near  their  father’s  palace ; 

But  then  my  heart  Is  sometimes  high,  an<l  hope 
Will  stream  along  those  moted  rays  of  light 
Peopled  with  dusty  atoms,  which  afford 


alter  Gtacopo  had  been  tegtured,  he  vu  removed  to  the 
Ducal  apartments,  not  to  one  of  the  Pont ; that  his  death 
occurred,  not  at  Venice,  but  at  Canea ; that  fifteen  months 
elapsed  between  his  last  condemnation  and  his  father’s  de- 
position ; and  that  the  death  of  the  Doge  took  place,  not  at 
the  palace,  but  to  his  own  house.  — Vcnet.  Sketches,  vol.  11. 
P-  »0A] 

4 [w  Of  the  familiar's  torch,  which  seems  to  Ioto 
Darkness  far  more  than  light."  — MS.] 
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Our  only  day : for,  save  the  gaoler’s  torch. 

And  a strange  firefly,  which  was  quickly  caught 
Last  night  in  yon  enormous  spider's  net, 

I ne’er  saw  aught  here  like  a ray.  Alas ! 

I know  if  mind  may  bear  us  up,  or  no. 

For  I have  such,  and  shown  it  before  men ; 

It  sinks  in  solitude  > : my  soul  is  social. 

Mar.  I will  be  with  thee. 

Jae.  Fob.  Ah  ! if  it  were  so ! 

But  that  they  never  granted — nor  will  gram, 

And  I shall  be  alone;  no  men — no  books — 

Those  lying  likenesses  of  lying  men. 

I ask’d  for  even  those  outlines  of  their  kind. 

Which  they  term  annals,  history,  what  you  will. 
Which  men  bequeath  as  portraits,  and  they  were 
Refused  me,  — so  these  walls  have  been  ray  study, 
More  faithful  pictures  of  Venetian  story. 

With  all  their  blank,  or  dismal  stains,  than  is 
The  Hall  not  far  from  hence,  which  bears  on  high 
Hundreds  of  doges,  and  their  deeds  and  dates. 

Mar.  I come  to  tell  thee  the  result  of  their 
Last  council  on  thy  doom. 

Jac.  Fas.  I know  it — look ! 

[//ir  points  to  his  limbs,  as  referring  to  the 
Question  uhic/i  he  had  undergone. 

Mar.  No  — no — no  more  of  that;  even  they  relent 
From  that  atrocity. 

Jac.  Fas.  What  then  ? 

Mar.  That  you 

Return  to  Candia. 

Jac.  Fos.  Then  ray  last  hope ’s  gone. 

I could  endure  my  dungeon,  for 't was  Venice; 

I could  support  the  torture,  there  was  something 
In  my  native  air  that  buoy'd  my  spirits  up 
Like  a ship  on  the  ocean  toas'd  by  storms. 

But  proudly  still  bestriding  the  high  waves. 

And  holding  on  its  course ; but  Mere,  afar. 

In  that  accursed  isle  of  slaves,  and  captives. 

And  unbelievers,  like  a stranded  wreck. 

My  very  soul  seem’d  mouldering  In  ray  bosom. 

And  piecemeal  I shall  perish,  if  remanded. 

Mar.  And  here  f 

Jac.  Fos.  At  once  — by  better  means,  as  briefer. 
What ! would  they  even  deny  me  my  sires’  sepulchre. 
As  well  as  home  and  heritage  ? 

Mar.  My  husband  ! 

I have  sued  to  accompany  thee  hence. 


And  not  so  hopelessly.  This  lore  of  thine 
For  an  ungrateful  and  tyrannic  soli 
Is  passion,  and  not  patriotism ; for  me. 

So  I could  see  thee  with  a quiet  aspect. 

And  the  sweet  freedom  of  the  earth  and  air, 

I would  not  cavil  about  climes  or  regions. 

This  crowd  of  palaces  and  prisons  is  not 
A paradise ; Its  first  Inhabitants 
Were  wretched  exiles. 

Jac.  Fos.  Well  I know  how  wretched ! 

Afar.  And  yet  you  see  how,  from  their  banish- 
ment 

Before  the  Tartar  into  these  salt  isles. 

Their  antique  energy  of  mind,  all  that 
Remain’d  of  Rome  for  their  Inheritance, 

Created  by  degrees  an  ocean- Rome  ; « 

And  shall  an  evil,  which  so  often  leads 
To  good,  depress  thee  thus  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Had  I gone  forth 

From  my  own  land,  like  the  old  patriarchs,  seeking 
Another  region,  with  their  flocks  and  herds ; 

Had  I been  cast  out  like  the  Jews  from  Zion, 

Or  like  our  fathers,  driven  by  Attila 
From  fertile  Italy,  to  barren  islets, 

I would  have  given  some  tears  to  my  late  country. 
And  many  thoughts ; but  afterwards  address'd 
Myself,  with  those  about  me,  to  create 
A new  home  and  fresh  state  : perhaps  I could 
Have  borne  this — though  I know  not 

Mar.  Wherefore  not? 

It  was  the  lot  of  millions,  and  must  be 
The  fate  of  myriads  more. 

Jac.  Fos.  Ay — we  but  bear 

Of  the  survivors’  toil  in  their  new  lands. 

Their  numbers  and  success ; but  who  can  number 
The  hearts  which  broke  in  silence  at  that  parting, 

Or  after  their  departure  ; of  that  malady  s 
Which  calls  up  green  and  native  fields  to  view 
From  the  rough  deep,  with  such  Identity 
To  the  poor  exile’s  fever’d  eye,  that  he 
Can  scarcely  be  restrain’d  from  treading  them  ? 

That  melody 4,  which  out  of  tones  and  tunes 
Collects  such  pasture  for  the  longing  sorrow 
Of  the  sad  mountaineer,  when  far  away 
From  his  snow  canopy  of  cliffs  and  clouds 
That  he  feeds  on  the  sweet,  but  poisonous  thought. 
And  dies.  Tou  call  this  weakness  / It  is  strength. 


. 1 [Persons  condemned  to  solitary  confinement  generally, 

| we  are  assured,  become  either  madmen  or  idiots,  as  mind  or 
matter  happen*  to  predominate,  when  the  mysterious  balance 
between  them  is  destroyed.  But  they  who  arc  subjected  to 


such  a dreadful  punishment  are  generally,  like  most  per- 
| petrators  of  gross  crimes,  men  of  feeble  internal  resources. 
Men  of  talents,  like  Trenck,  hare  been  known,  in  the  deepest 
seclusion,  and  most  severe  confinement,  to  battle  the  foul 


fiend  melancholy,  and  to  come  off  conquerors  during  a cap- 
tivity of  years.  Those  who  suffer  Imprisonment  for  the  sake 
of  their  oountry,  or  their  religion,  have  yet  a stronger  sup- 


port, and  may  exclaim,  though  in  a different  sense  from  that 
of  Othello,  — *1  It  is  the  cause,  it  Is  the  cause,  my  soul."  — 
Sib  Waltxb  Scott.] 

1 In  Lady  Morgan’s  fearless  and  excellent  work  upon  Italy, 
1 perceive  the  expression  of  **  Rome  of  the  Ocean  ’ applied 
to  Venice.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  “ Two  Foscari.” 
My  publisher  can  vouch  for  me,  that  the  tragedy  was  written 
and  sent  to  England  some  time  before  1 had  seen  Lady  Mor- 
gan’s work,  which  1 only  received  on  the  16th  of  August. 
I hasten,  however,  to  notice  the  coincidence,  and  to  yield  the 
originality  of  the  phrase  to  her  who  first  placed  it  before  the 
public.  I am  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  as  1 am  informed 
(for  I have  seen  but  few  of  the  specimen,,  and  those  accident- 
ally,] that  there  have  been  lately  brought  against  me  charges 
of  plagiarism.  [See  post,  note  to  the  description  of  a ship- 
wreck, Don  Jr  an,  c.  U.  s.  xxiv.] 


* The  calenture.  — [A  distemper  peculiar  to  sailors  la  hot 
climates  — 

“ So  by  a calenture  misled 

The  mariner  with  rapture  sees 
On  the  smooth  ocean's  axure  bed 
Enamel'd  fields  and  verdant  trees : 

With  eager  haste  he  longs  to  rove. 

In  that  fantastic  soruc,  and  thinks 
It  must  be  some  enchanted  grove. 

And  in  be  leaps,  and  down  be  sinks.**  — Swift.] 

4 Alluding  to  the  Swiss  air  and  its  effects. —[The  Jlsa 
des  laches,  played  upon  the  bag-pine  by  the  young  cow- 
keepers  on  the  mountains : — '*  An  aJr."  says  Rousseau.  “ m> 
dear  to  the  Swiss,  that  it  was  forbidden,  under  the  pain  of 
death,  to  play  it  to  the  troops,  as  it  Ini  mediately  drew  tren 
from  them,  and  made  those  who  heard  it  desert,  or  >1j*  <d 
what  is  called  la  tnaladtc  du  pais,  so  ardent  a dcsirv  c 
excite  to  return  to  their  country.  It  Is  In  vain  to  *«4  u lbs 
air  for  energetic  accents  capable  of  producing  such  sssoc^A. 
Ing  effects,  lor  which  strangers  are  unable  to  account  we. 
the  music,  which  is  In  Itself  uncouth  and  wild  Buz  te  » 
from  habit,  recollections,  and  a thousand  circuautaaor.*,  rw- 
traced  in  this  tune  by  those  natives  who  hear  it,  at»i  mov- 
ing them  of  their  country,  former  pleasures  of  thdr  v-xstB, 
and  all  their  ways  of  living,  which  occasion  a bitter  refircojcs 
at  having  lost  them.'*) 


SCENE  I. 

I ay,— the  parent  of  all  honest  feeling. 

| He  who  loves  not  his  country,  can  love  nothing. 

Mar.  Obey  her,  then  : ’tis  she  that  puts  thee  forth. 
Jac.  Fot.  Ay,  there  it  is ; 't  is  like  a mother’s  curse 
Upon  my  soul  — the  mark  is  set  upon  me. 

The  exiles  you  speak  of  went  forth  by  nations. 

Their  hands  upheld  each  other  by  the  way. 

Their  tents  were  pitch’d  together  — I’m  alone. 

I Mar.  You  shall  be  so  no  more  — I will  go  with  thee. 
Jar.  Fot.  My  best  Marina  ! — and  our  children  ? 
Mar.  They, 

I fear,  by  the  prevention  of  the  state’s 
Abhorrent  policy,  (which  holds  all  tics 
Ai  threads,  which  may  be  broken  at  her  pleasure,) 
"111  not  be  suffer’d  to  proceed  with  us. 

Jae.  Fot.  And  canst  thou  leave  them  ? 

Mar.  Yes.  With  many  a pang. 

Bat— I caw  leave  them,  children  as  they  are, 

To  teach  you  to  be  less  a child.  From  this 
Learn  you  to  sway  your  feelings,  when  exacted 
By  duties  paramount ; and ’t  is  our  first 
On  earth  to  bear. 

Jae.  Fot.  Have  I not  borne  ? 

Mar.  Too  much 

From  tyrannous  injustice,  and  enough 
To  teach  you  not  to  shrink  now  from  a lot, 

^hkh,  as  compared  with  what  you  have  undergone 
Of  late,  is  mercy. 

Jae.  Fot.  Ah  l you  never  yet 

^ere  far  away  from  Venice,  never  saw 
Her  beautiful  towers  in  the  receding  distance, 

While  every  furrow  of  the  vessel’s  track 
Smn’d  ploughing  deep  into  your  heart ; you  never 
Saw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spires 
So  calmly  with  its  gold  and  crimson  glory. 

And  after  dreaming  a disturbed  vision 
Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  found  them  not 
Mar.  I will  divide  this  with  you.  Let  us  think 
Of  our  departure  from  this  much-loved  city 
(Since  you  must  love  it,  as  it  seems,)  and  this 
j Chamber  of  state,  her  gratitude  allots  you. 

Our  children  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Doge, 

And  by  my  uncles  : we  must  sail  ere#night  [father  ? 
Jae.  Fot.  That ’s  sudden.  Shall  I not  behold  my 
Mar.  You  will. 

Jae.  Fot.  Where  ? 

Mar.  Here,  or  in  the  ducal  chamber — 

He  said  not  which.  I would  that  you  could  bear 
Tcur  exile  as  he  bears  it 
Jae.  Fot.  Blame  him  not 

I sometimes  murmur  for  a moment ; but 
He  could  not  now  act  otherwise.  A show 
Of  feeling  or  compassion  on  his  part 
Would  have  but  drawn  upon  his  aged  head 
Suspicion  from  **  the  Ten,  ’ and  upon  mine 

Accumulated  ills. 

Mar.  Accumulated  l 

*hat  pongs  are  those  they  have  spared  you  ? 

Jae.  Fot.  That  of  leaving 

Venice  without  beholding  him  or  you. 

Which  might  have  been  forbidden  now,  as ’t  was 
Epon  my  former  exile. 

Mar.  That  Is  true. 

And  thus  far  I am  also  the  state’s  debtor, 

And  shall  be  more  so  when  I see  us  both 
Floating  on  the  free  waves  — away  — away  — 

He  it  to  the  earth’s  end,  from  this  abhorr'd, 

L’njust,  and 
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Jac.  Fot.  Curse  it  not  If  I am  silent. 

Who  dares  accuse  my  country  ? 

A far.  Men  and  angels  I 

The  blood  of  myriads  reeking  up  to  heaven, 

The  groans  of  slaves  in  chains,  and  men  in  dungeons. 
Mothers,  and  wives,  and  sons,  and  sires,  and  sub- 
jects. 

Held  in  the  bondage  of  ten  bald-heads ; and 
Though  last,  not  least,  thy  tilence.  Couldtt  thou  say 
Aught  in  Its  favour,  who  would  praise  Uke  thee  9 

Jac.  Fot.  Let  us  address  us  then,  since  so  it  must  be. 
To  our  departure.  Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Loredaxo,  attended  by  Familiars. 

Lor.  (to  the  Familiars).  Retire, 

But  leave  the  torch.  [ Exevnt  the  two  Familiars. 

Jac.  Fot.  Most  welcome,  noble  signor. 

I did  not  deem  this  poor  place  could  have  drawn 
Such  presence  hither. 

Lor.  'Tis  not  the  first  time 

I have  visited  these  places. 

Mar.  Nor  would  be 

The  last,  were  all  men's  merits  well  rewarded. 

Came  you  here  to  insult  us,  or  remain 
As  spy  upon  us,  or  as  hostage  for  us  ? 

Lor.  Neither  are  of  my  office,  noble  lady  ! 

I am  sent  hither  to  your  husband,  to 
Announce  “ the  Ten's  " decree. 

Mar.  That  tenderness 

Has  been  anticipated  : It  Is  known. 

Lor.  As  how  ? 

Mar.  I have  inform’d  him,  not  so  gently 

Doubtless,  as  your  nice  feelings  would  prescribe. 

The  indulgence  of  your  colleagues : but  he  knew  it 
If  you  come  for  our  thanks,  take  them,  and  hence  t 
The  dungeon  gloom  is  deep  enough  without  you. 

And  frill  of  reptiles,  not  less  loathsome,  though 
Their  sting  is  honcstcr. 

Jac.  Fot.  I pray  you,  calm  you  : 

What  can  avail  such  words  ? 

Mar.  To  let  him  know 

That  he  U known. 

Lor.  Let  the  fair  dame  preserve 

Her  sex’s  privilege. 

Mar.  I have  some  sons,  sir, 

Will  one  day  thank  you  better. 

Lor.  You  do  well 

To  nurse  them  wisely.  Foscari  — you  know 
Your  sentence,  then  ? 

Jac.  Fot.  Return  to  CandJa  ? 

Lor.  True— 

For  life. 

Jac.  Fot.  Not  long. 

Lor.  I said  — for  life. 

Jac.  Fot.  And  I 

Repeat  — not  long. 

Lor.  A year’s  imprisonment 

In  Canea — afterwards  the  freedom  of 
The  whole  isle. 

Jac.  Fot.  Both  the  same  to  me  : the  after 
Freedom  as  Is  the  first  Imprisonment. 

Is 't  true  my  wife  accompanies  me  ? 

Lor.  Yes, 

If  she  so  wills  it 

Mar.  Who  obtain’d  that  justice  ? 

Lor.  One  who  wars  not  with  women. 

Mar.  But  oppresses 

Men : howsoever  let  him  have  my  thanks 
V 
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For  the  only  boon  I would  have  ask’d  or  taken 
From  him  or  such  as  he  is. 

Lor.  He  receives  them 

As  they  are  offer'd. 

Afar.  May  they  thrive  with  him 

Sc  much  l — no  more. 

Jac.  Fot.  Is  this,  sir,  your  whole  mission  ? 

Because  we  have  brief  time  for  preparation, 

And  you  perceive  your  presence  doth  disquiet 
This  lady,  of  a house  noble  as  yours. 

Mar.  Nobler ! 

Lor.  How  nobler  ? 

Afar.  As  more  generous  I 

We  say  the  “ generous  steed  ” to  express  the  purity 
Of  his  high  blood.  Thus  much  I’ve  learnt,  although 
i Venetian  (who  see  few  steeds  save  of  bronre), 

From  those  Venetians  who  have  skimm'd  the  coasts 
Of  Egypt,  and  her  neighbour  Araby : 

And  why  not  say  as  soon  the  “ generous  man  9 ” 

If  race  be  aught,  it  is  in  qualities 
' More  than  in  years ; and  mine,  which  is  as  old 
As  yours,  is  better  in  its  product,  nay  — 

Ixtok  not  so  stern— -but  get  you  back,  and  pore 
Upon  your  gcncalogic  tree's  most  green 
! Of  leaves  and  must  mature  of  fruits,  and  there 
Blush  to  find  ancestors,  who  would  have  blush'd 
l For  such  a son  — thou  cold  inveterate  hater ! 

Jac.  Fos.  Again,  Marina  1 

Afar.  Again  1 still,  Marina. 

See  you  not,  he  comes  here  to  glut  his  bate 
With  a last  look  upon  our  misery  ? 

Let  him  partake  it ! 

Jac.  Fos.  That  were  difficult. 

I Afar.  Nothing  more  easy.  He  partakes  it  now  — 

I Ay,  he  may  veil  beneath  a marble  brow 
And  sneering  lip  the  pang,  but  he  partakes  It. 

A few  brief  words  of  truth  shame  the  devil’s  servants 
No  less  than  master ; I have  probed  his  soul 
A moment,  as  the  eternal  fire,  ere  long, 

Will  reach  it  always.  See  how  he  shrink*  from  me ! 
With  death,  and  chains,  and  exile  In  his  hand, 

I To  scatter  o’er  his  kind  as  he  thinks  fit : 

They  are  his  weapons,  not  his  armour,  for 
I have  pierced  him  to  the  core  of  his  cold  heart 
I care  not  for  his  frowns  I We  can  but  die. 

And  he  but  live,  for  him  the  very  worst 
Of  destinies : each  day  secures  him  more 
His  tempter’s. 

Jac.  Fos.  This  is  mere  Insanity. 

Mar.  It  may  be  so ; and  icAo  hath  made  ns  mad  9 
i Lor.  Let  her  go  on ; it  irks  not  me. 

Mar.  That 's  false  1 

You  came  here  to  enjoy  a heartless  triumph 
Of  cold  looks  upon  manifold  griefs ! You  came 
To  be  sued  to  In  vain  — to  mark  our  tears. 

And  board  our  groans — to  gate  upon  the  wreck 
Which  you  have  made  a prince’s  son — my  husband  ; 
In  short  to  trample  on  the  fallen — an  office 
The  hangman  shrinks  from,  as  all  men  from  him  ! 

| How  have  you  sped  ? We  are  wretched,  signor,  as 
Your  plots  could  make,  and  vengeance  could  desire  us. 
And  how  fed  you  9 

Lor.  As  rocks. 

Afar.  By  thunder  blasted : 

They  feel  not  but  no  less  are  shiver’d.  Come, 

1 rif  the  two  Foccari  do  nothing  to  defeat  the  machinations 
of  tneir  rr-morwlcat  foe,  Marina,  the  wife  of  the  younger,  at 
least  revenge*  them,  by  letting  loose  the  venom  of  her  tongue 


Foscari ; now  let  us  go,  and  leave  this  felon. 

The  sole  fit  habitant  of  such  a cell, 

WTiich  he  has  peopled  often,  but  ne’er  fitly 
Till  he  himself  shall  brood  in  it  alone.  1 

Enter  the  Docx. 

Joe.  Fos.  My  father  ! 

Doge  (i embracing  him).  Jacopo  l my  son  — my  son  t 
Jac.  Fos.  My  father  still  1 How  long  it  is  since  I 
Have  heard  thee  name  my  name  — our  name  t 

Doge.  My  boy  j j 

Couldst  thou  but  know 

Jac.  Fos.  I rarely,  sir,  have  murmur’d. 

Doge.  I feel  too  much  thou  bast  not 
Afar.  Doge,  look  there  I 

[ She  points  to  Loaxitjuio 
Doge.  I see  the  man  — what  mean'st  thou  » 

Afar.  Caution ! 

Lor.  Being 

The  virtue  which  this  noble  lady  most 
May  practise,  she  doth  well  to  recommend  it 
Mar.  Wretch  ! ’tis  no  virtue,  but  the  policy 
Of  those  who  fain  must  deal  perforce  with  vice ; 

As  such  I recommend  It,  as  I would 
To  one  whose  foot  was  on  an  adder's  path. 

Doge.  Daughter,  it  is  superfluous  ; I have  long 
Known  Loredano. 

Lor.  You  may  know  him  better. 

Afar.  Yes ; worse  he  could  not. 

Jac.  Fos.  Father,  let  not  these 

Our  parting  hours  be  lost  in  listening  to 
Reproaches,  which  boot  nothing.  Is  it — b it 
Indeed,  our  last  of  meetings  ? 

Doge.  You  behold 

These  white  hairs ! 

Jac.  Fos.  And  I feel,  besides,  that  mine 

Will  never  be  so  white.  Embrace  me,  father  1 
I loved  you  ever — never  more  than  now. 

Look  to  my  children — to  your  last  child's  children : 
Let  them  be  all  to  you  which  he  was  once. 

And  never  be  to  you  what  I am  now. 

May  I not  see  them  also  ? 

Afar.  b No — not  here. 

Jac.  Fos.  They  might  behold  thdr  parent  any- 
where. 

Afar.  I would  that  they  beheld  their  father  in 
A place  which  would  not  mingle  frar  with  love. 

To  freeie  their  young  blood  in  its  natural  current. 
They  have  fed  well,  slept  soft,  and  knew  not  thar 
Their  sire  was  a mere  hunted  outlaw.  Well. 

I know  his  fate  may  one  day  be  their  heritage . 

But  let  it  only  be  their  heritage , 

And  not  their  present  fee.  Their  senses,  though 
Alive  to  love,  are  yet  awake  to  terror ; 

And  these  vile  damps,  too,  and  yon  thich  green  wavr 
Which  floats  above  the  place  where  wc  now  stand  — 

A cell  so  far  below  the  water’s  level. 

Sending  its  pestilence  through  every  crevice. 

Might  strike  them : this  is  not  their  atmosphere. 
However  you  — and  you  — and,  roost  of  all. 

As  worthiest  — you,  sir,  noble  Loredano ! 

May  breathe  it  without  prejudice. 

Jac.  Fos.  I hare  not 

Reflected  upon  this,  but  acquiesce. 

I shall  depart,  then,  without  meeting  them  t 

upon  their  hateful  oppressor,  which  she  does  without  Hint  <r 
measure  ; and  in  a drain  of  trhrmrtj.f  not  inferior  to  that  ei 
the  old  queen  Margaret  in  Richard  the  Third.  — JururJ 
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Doge.  Not  so:  they  shall  await  you  in  my  chamber. 
Jac.  Fot.  And  must  I leave  them  — all? 

L°r  You  must 

; J*e- F<*-  Not  one? 

Lor.  They  are  the  state’s. 

Mar.  I thought  they  had  been  mine. 

Aor.  They  are,  in  all  maternal  things. 

Mur.  That  is, 

j]  In  111  th'ns*  Panful.  If  they  're  lick,  they  will 
Be  left  to  me  to  tend  them ; should  they  die. 

To  me  to  bur)  and  to  mourn ; but  If 
They  Uve,  they  T1  make  you  soldiers,  senators. 

Slaves,  exiles  — what  you  will ; or  If  they  are 
Females  with  portions,  brides  and  bribes  for  nobles ! 
Behold  the  state’s  care  for  its  sons  add  mothers ! 

Lor.  The  hour  approaches,  and  the  wind  is  fair. 
Jac.  Fot.  How  know  you  that  here,  where  the  genial 
wind 

Ne’er  blows  in  all  its  blustering  freedom  > 

L*"-  ’T  was  so 

When  I came  here.  The  galley  floats  within 
A bow-shot  of  the  « Rlva  di  Schiavoni.” 

Jac.  Fot.  Father ! I pray  you  to  precede  me,  and 
Prepare  my  children  to  behold  their  father. 

Doge.  Be  firm,  my  son  1 

Jac.  Fot.  I will  do  my  endeavour. 

Mar.  Farewell  • at  least  to  this  detested  dungeon, 
And  him  to  whose  good  offices  you  owe 
In  part  your  past  imprisonment 
I La*'  And  present 

Liberation. 

Doge.  lie  speaks  truth. 

JiC-  Fot.  No  doubt ! but  ’tis 

Ei; change  of  chains  for  heavier  chains  I owe  him. 

He  knows  this,  or  he  had  not  sought  to  change  them. 
But  I reproach  not 

Lor.  The  time  narrows,  signor. 

Jac.  Fot.  Alas  ! I little  thought  so  lingeringly 
To  leave  abodes  like  this  ; but  when  I fed 
That  every  step  I take,  even  from  this  cell, 
l*  one  away  from  Venice,  I look  back 

Even  on  these  dull  damp  walls,  and 

J^°9e-  Boy  I no  tears. 

Mar.  Let  them  flow  on : he  wept  not  on  the  rack 
To  shame  him,  and  they  cannot  shame  him  now. 

They  will  relieve  his  heart  — that  too  kind  heart  — 

Aid  I will  find  an  hour  to  wipe  away 

Those  tears,  or  add  ray  own.  I could  weep  now, 

But  would  not  gratify  yon  wretch  so  far. 

Let  us  proceed.  Doge,  lead  the  way. 

Lor.  (to  the  Familiar).  The  torch,  there  ! 

Mar.  Yes,  light  us  on,  as  to  a funeral  pyre, 

With  Loretlano  mourning  like  an  heir. 

Dogt.  My  son,  you  are  feeble  ; take  this  hand. 

Jac.  Fot.  Alas ! 

Must  youth  support  itself  on  age,  and  I 
Who  ought  to  be  the  prop  of  yours  ? 

Lor-  Take  mine. 

Mar.  Touch  It  not,  Foscari;  'twill  sting  you. 
Signor, 

Stand  off ! be  sure,  that  if  a grasp  of  yours 
Would  raise  u*  from  the  gulf  wherein  we  are  plunged. 

No  band  of  ours  would  stretch  itself  to  meet  it. 

Come,  Foscari,  take  the  hand  the  altar  gave  you ; 

It  could  not  save,  but  will  support  you  ever. 

[ Exeunt. 
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ACT  rv. 
8CENE  L 


A Hall  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Enter  Loredano  and  Barbarigo. 

Bar.  And  have  you  confidence  in  such  a projec 
Lor.  I have. 

Bar.  ’TIs  hard  upon  his  years. 

Say  rath 

Kind  to  relieve  him  from  the  cares  of  state. 

Bar.  ’Twill  break  his  heart 
L°r'  Age  has  no  heart  to  break. 

He  has  seen  his  son's  half  broken,  and,  except 
A start  of  feeling  in  his  dungeon,  never 
Swerved. 

Bar.  In  his  countenance,  I grant  you,  never; 

But  I have  seen  him  sometimes  in  a calm 
So  desolate,  that  the  most  clamorous  grief 
Had  nought  to  envy  him  within.  Where  Is  he  ? 

Lor.  In  his  own  portion  of  the  palace,  with 
His  son,  and  the  whole  race  of  Foscaris. 

Bar.  Bidding  farewell 

Lor.  A last  As  soon  he  shall 

Bid  to  his  dukedom. 

Bar.  When  embarks  the  son  ? 

Lor.  Forthwith — when  this  long  leave  is  taken.  ’T  is 
Time  to  admonish  them  again. 

Bar-  Forbear ; 

Retrench  not  from  their  moments. 

L°r’  Not  I,  now 

We  have  higher  business  for  our  own.  This  day 
Shall  be  the  last  of  the  old  Doge’s  reign. 

As  the  first  of  his  son’s  last  banishment 
And  that  is  vengeance. 

Bar'  In  my  mind,  too  deep. 

Lor.  T is  moderate  — not  even  life  for  life,  the  rule 
Denounced  of  retribution  from  all  time  ; 

They  owe  me  still  my  father’s  and  my  uncle’s. 

Bar.  Did  not  the  Doge  deny  this  strongly  ? 

L°r'  Doubtless. 

Bar.  And  did  not  this  shake  your  suspicion  ? 

L0*'  No. 

Bar.  But  if  this  deposition  should  take  place 
By  our  united  influence  in  the  Council, 

It  must  be  done  with  all  the  deference 
Due  to  his  years,  his  station,  and  his  deeds. 

Lor.  As  much  of  ceremony  as  you  will, 

80  that  the  thing  be  done.  You  may,  for  aught 
I care,  depute  the  Council  on  their  knees, 

(Like  Barbarossa  to  the  Pope),  to  beg  him 
To  have  the  courtesy  to  abdicate. 

Bar.  What,  if  he  will  not  ? 

Lor.  We  ’ll  elect  another, 

And  make  him  null. 

Bar.  But  will  the  laws  uphold  us  ? 

Lor.  What  laws  ? — “ The  Ten’’  are  law's  ; and  If 
they  were  not, 

I will  be  legislator  in  this  business. 

Bar.  At  your  own  peril  ? 

Lor-  There  is  none,  I tell  you, 

Our  powers  are  such. 

Bar.  But  he  has  twice  already 

Solicited  permission  to  retire, 

And  twice  it  was  refused. 

Lor.  The  better  reason 

To  grant  it  the  third  time. 
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Bar.  Unask’d  ? 

Lor.  It  shows 

The  impression  of  his  former  instances : 

If  they  were  from  his  heart,  he  may  be  thankful : 

If  not,  ’twill  punish  his  hypocrisy. 

Come,  they  are  met  by  this  time ; let  us  join  them, 
And  be  thou  fix’d  in  purpose  for  this  once. 

I have  prepared  such  arguments  as  will  not 
Fail  to  move  them,  and  to  remove  him  : since 
Their  thoughts,  their  objects,  have  been  sounded,  do  not 
You,  with  your  wonted  scruples,  teach  us  pause. 

And  all  will  prosper. 

Bar.  Could  I but  be  certain 

This  is  no  prelude  to  such  persecution 
Of  the  sire  as  has  fallen  upon  the  son, 

I would  support  you. 

Lor.  He  is  safe,  I tell  you ; 

His  fourscore  years  and  five  may  linger  on 
As  long  as  he  can  drag  them:  ’tis  his  throne 
Alone  Is  aim’d  at. 

Bar.  But  discarded  princes 

Are  seldom  long  of  life. 

Lor.  And  men  of  eighty 

More  seldom  still.  • 

Bar.  And  why  not  wait  these  few  years  ? 

Lor.  Because  we  have  waited  long  enough,  and  he 
Lived  longer  than  enough.  Hence ! in  to  council ! 

[Exeunt  Loredaxo  and  Bakbarico. 

Enter  Memmo  and  a Senator. 

Sen.  A summons  to  “ the  Ten  ! ” Why  so  ? 

Mem.  “ The  Ten” 

Alone  can  answer : they  are  rarely  wont 
To  let  their  thoughts  anticipate  their  purpose 
By  previous  proclamation.  We  are  summon’d  — 
That  is  enough. 

Sen.  For  them,  but  not  for  us ; 

I would  know  why. 

Mem.  You  will  know  why  anon, 

If  you  obey ; and,  if  not,  you  no  less 
Will  know  why  you  should  have  obey’d. 

Sen.  I mean  not 

To  oppose  them,  but 

Mem.  In  Venice  “ butt's  a traitor. 

But  me  no  “ butt,  ” unless  you  would  pass  o’er 
The  Bridge  which  few  repass. 

Sen.  I am  silent. 

Mem.  Why 

Thus  hesitate  ? “ The  Ten  ” have  call’d  in  aid 
Of  their  deliberation  five  and  twenty 
Patricians  of  the  senate  — you  are  one, 

And  I another ; and  it  seems  to  me 

Both  honour'd  by  the  choice  or  chance  which  leads  us 

To  mingle  with  a body  so  august 

Sen.  Most  true.  I say  no  more. 

Mem.  As  we  hope,  signor, 

And  all  may  honestly,  (that  is,  all  those 
Of  noble  blood  may,)  one  day  hope  to  be 
Decemvir,  it  is  surely  for  the  senate’s 
Chosen  delegates  a school  of  wisdom,  to 
Be  thus  admitted,  though  as  novices, 

To  view  the  mysteries. 

Sen.  Let  us  view  them  : they. 

No  doubt,  are  worth  it 

I 1 [“  Unnerved,  and  now  unsettled  in  hii  mind 

From  long  and  exquisite  pain,  he  sobs  and  cries, 

, Kissing  the  old  man's  cheek,  * Help  me,  my  Father  ! 

Let  me,  1 pray  thee,  live  once  more  among  ye  : 


Mem.  Being  worth  our  lives 

If  we  divulge  them,  doubtless  they  are  worth 
Something,  at  least  to  you  or  me. 

Sen.  I sought  not 

A place  within  the  sanctuary ; but  being 
Chosen,  however  reluctantly  so  chosen, 

I shall  fulfil  my  office. 

Mem.  Let  us  not 

Be  latest  in  obeying  “ the  Ten’s  " summons. 

Sen.  All  are  not  met,  but  I am  of  your  thought 
So  far — let ’s  in. 

Mem.  The  earliest  are  most  welcome 

In  earnest  councils — we  will  not  be  least  so. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Docs,  Jaco ro  Foscari,  and  Marina. 

Jac.  Fot.  Ah,  father ! though  I must  and  will  depart. 
Yet — yet — I pray  you  to  obtain  for  me 
That  I once  more  return  unto  my  home,1 
Howe’er  remote  the  period.  Let  there  be 
A point  of  time,  as  beacon  to  my  heart. 

With  any  penalty  annex’d  they  please. 

But  let  me  still  return. 

Doge.  Son  Jacopo, 

Go  and  obey  our  country’s  will : ’tis  not 
For  us  to  look  beyond. 

Jac.  Fot.  But  still  I must 

Look  back.  I pray  you  think  of  me. 

Doge.  Alas  ! 

You  ever  were  my  dearest  offspring,  when 
They  were  more  numerous,  nor  can  be  less  so 
Now  you  are  last ; but  did  the  state  demand 
The  exile  of  the  disinterred  ashes 
Of  your  three  goodly  brothers,  now  in  earth. 

And  their  desponding  shades  came  flitting  round 
To  impede  the  act,  I must  no  less  obey 
A duty,  paramount  to  every  duty. 

Mar.  My  husband  ! let  us  on : this  but  prolongs 
Our  sorrow. 

Jac.  Fot.  But  we  are  not  summon'd  yet ; 

The  galley’s  sails  are  not  unfurl’d : — who  knows  ? 
The  wind  may  change. 

Mar.  And  if  it  do,  it  will  not 

Change  their  hearts,  or  your  lot : the  galley’s  oar* 
Will  quickly  clear  the  harbour. 

Jac.  Fot.  O,  ye  elements  ! 

Where  are  your  storms  ? 

Mar.  In  human  breasts.  Alas  ! 

Will  nothing  calm  you  ? 

Jac.  Fot.  Never  yet  did  mariner 

Put  up  to  patron  saint  such  prayers  for  prosperous 
And  pleasant  breezes,  as  I call  upon  you, 

Yc  tutelar  saints  of  my  own  city  1 which 
Ye  love  not  with  more  holy  love  than  I, 

To  lash  up  from  the  deep  the  Adrian  waves. 

And  waken  Auster,  sovereign  of  the  tempest 1 
Till  the  sea  dash  me  back  on  my  own  shore 
A broken  corse  upon  the  barren  Lido, 

Where  I may  mingle  with  the  sands  which  skirt 
The  land  I love,  and  never  shall  see  more  ! 

Mar.  And  wish  you  this  with  me  beside  you  ? 

Jac.  Fot.  No  — 

No  — not  for  thee,  too  good,  too  kind  ! May'st  thoa 
Live  long  to  be  a mother  to  those  children 

Let  me  go  home.’  — ‘ My  ton,’  returns  the  Dap*. 

Mustering  his  grief,  ‘ if  thou  art  indeed  my  son. 

Obey.  Thy  country  wills  it'  " — Rogers.} 
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Thy  fond  fidelity  for  a time  deprives 
Of  such  support ! But  for  myself  alone. 

May  all  the  winds  of  heaven  howl  down  the  Gulf, 
And  tear  the  vessel,  till  the  mariners, 

Appall'd,  turn  their  despairing  eyes  on  me, 

As  the  Phenicians  did  on  Jonah,  then 
Cut  me  out  from  amongst  them,  as  an  offering 
To  appease  the  waves.  The  billow  which  destroys  me 
Will  be  more  merciful  than  man,  and  bear  me 
De&l,  but  still  bear  me  to  a native  grave, 

From  fishers’  hands,  upon  the  desolate  strand, 

Which,  of  Its  thousand  wrecks,  hath  ne’er  received 

One  lacerated  like  the  heart  which  then 

Will  be  — But  wherefore  breaks  It  not  ? why  live  I ? 

A far.  To  man  thyself,  I trust,  with  time,  to  master 
Such  useless  passion.  Until  now  thou  wert 
A sufferer,  but  not  a loud  one : why, 

What  Is  this  to  the  things  thou  hast  borne  in  silence  — 
Imprisonment  and  actual  torture  ? 

Jac.  Fat.  Double, 

Triple,  and  tenfold  torture ! But  you  are  right. 

It  must  be  borne.  Father,  your  blessing. 

Doge.  Would 

It  could  avail  thee  1 but  no  less  thou  hast  it 

Jac.  Fa*.  Forgive 

Dogs.  What  ? 

Jac . Fo$.  My  poor  mother,  for  my  birth, 

And  me  fur  having  lived,  and  you  yourself 
(As  I forgive  you),  for  the  gift  of  life, 

Which  you  bestow’d  upon  me  as  my  sire. 

Mar.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Nothing.  I cannot  charge 

My  memory  with  much  save  sorrow  : but 
I have  been  so  beyond  the  common  lot 
Chasten’d  and  visited,  I needs  must  think 
That  I was  wicked.  If  It  be  so,  may 
What  I have  undergone  here  keep  me  from 
A like  hereafter ! 

Mar.  Fear  not : that ’s  reserved 

i For  your  oppressors. 

Jac.  Fos.  Let  me  hope  not 

Mar.  Hope  not? 

Jac.  Fas.  I cannot  wish  them  all  they  have  inflicted. 

Mar.  AU  / the  consummate  fiends • A thousandfold 
May  the  worm  which  ne’er  dieth  feed  upon  them  l 

Jac.  Fos.  They  may  repent 

Mar.  And  If  they  do,  Heaven  will  not 

1 Accept  the  tardy  penitence  of  demons. 

Enter  an  Officer  and  Guards. 

Offi.  Signor ! the  boat  is  at  the  shore — the  wind 
Is  rising  — we  are  ready  to  attend  you. 

Jac.  Fos.  And  I to  be  attended.  Once  more,  father, 
Tour  hand ! 

Doge.  Take  It  Alas  '.  how  thine  own  trembles  ! 

Joe.  Fos.  No— you  mistake ; ’t  is  yours  that  shakes, 
my  father. 

1 Farewell ! 

Dage.  Farewell  1 Is  there  aught  else  ? 
l Jae.  Fos.  No  — nothing. 

[ To  the  Officer. 

Lend  me  your  arm,  good  signor. 

Offi.  You  turn  pale  — 

Let  me  support  you  — paler — ho ! some  aid  there  1 
Some  sealer ! 

Mar.  Ah,  be  Is  dying ! 

Jac.  Fos.  Now,  I’m  ready  — 

My  eye*  swim  strangely  — where's  the  door  ? 

Mar.  Away  1 

Let  me  support  him  — ray  best.  love  ! Oh,  God  i 
How  faintly  beats  this  heart — this  pulse  ! 

Jac.  Fos.  The  light ! 

Is  it  the  light  ? — I am  faint 

[ Officer  presents  him  with  water. 
Offi.  He  will  be  better, 

Perhaps,  in  the  air. 

Jac.  Fos.  I doubt  not  Father — wife — 

Your  hands ! 

Mar  There ’s  death  in  that  damp  clammy  grasp. 
Oh  God  ! — My  Foscari,  how  fare  you  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  Well  1 

[He  dies. 

Offi.  He 's  gone! 

Doge.  He ’s  free. 

Mar.  No — no,  he  is  not  dead  ; 

There  must  be  life  yet  In  that  heart  — he  could  not 
Thus  leave  me. 

Doge.  Daughter ! 

Mar.  Hold  thy  peace,  old  man  1 

I am  no  daughter  now — thou  hast  no  son. 

Oh,  Foscari ! 

Offi.  We  must  remove  the  body. 

Mar.  Touch  it  not,  dungeon  miscreants ! your  base 
office 

Ends  with  his  life,  and  goes  not  beyond  murder. 

Even  by  your  murderous  laws.  Leave  his  remains 
To  those  who  know  to  honour  them. 

Offi.  I must 

Inform  the  signor)-,  and  learn  their  pleasure. 

Doge.  Inform  the  signory  from  me,  the  Doge, 

They  have  no  further  power  upon  those  ashes : 

While  he  lived,  he  was  theirs,  as  fits  a subject  — 

Now  he  Is  mine — my  broken-hearted  boy  ! 

[Exit  Officer. 

Mar.  And  I must  live  ! 

Doge.  Your  children  live,  Marina. 

.Mar.  My  children ! true — they  live,  and  I must  live 
To  bring  them  up  to  serve  the  state,  and  die 
As  died  their  father.  Oh  ! what  best  of  blessings 
Were  barrenness  in  Venice  1 Would  my  mother 
Had  been  so  ? 

Doge.  My  unhappy  children  ! 

Mar.  What  I 

You  feel  it  then  at  last — you  ! — Where  Is  now 
The  stoic  of  the  state  ? 

Doge  ( throwing  himself  down  by  the  body).  Here  f 
Mar.  Ay,  weep  on  l 

I thought  you  had  no  tears — you  hoarded  them 
Until  they  are  useless ; but  weep  on  ! he  never 
Shall  weep  more — never,  never  more. 

Enter  Loredano  and  Barbarico. 

I. or.  What 's  here  T 

Mar.  Ah ! the  devil  come  to  Insult  the  dead ! 
Avaunt ! 

Incarnate  Lucifer ! 't  Is  holy  ground. 

A martyr’s  ashes  now  lie  there,  which  make  it 
A shrine.  Get  thee  back  to  thy  place  of  torment ! 

Bar.  Lady,  we  knew  not  of  this  sad  event. 

But  pass’d  here  merely  on  our  path  from  council. 
Mar.  Pass  on. 

Lor.  We  sought  the  Doge. 

Mar.  ( pointing  to  the  Doge , who  is  still  on  the 
ground  by  his  son's  body).  He ’s  busy,  look. 
About  the  business  you  provided  for  him. 

Are  yc  content  ? 
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No,  yc  only  make  them. 
Sire,  I am  ready. 


No — not  now. 


Bar.  We  will  not  Interrupt 

A parent's  sorrows. 

Mar. 

Then  leave  them. 

Doge  (tiring), 

Bar. 

Lor.  Yet  'twas  important. 

Doge.  If  *t  was  sc,  I can 

Only  repeat — I am  ready. 

Bar.  It  shall  not  be 

Just  now,  though  Venice  totter’d  o'er  the  deep 
Like  a frail  vessel.  I respect  your  griefs. 

Doge.  I thank  you.  If  the  tidings  which  you  bring 
Are  evil,  you  may  say  them  ; nothing  further 
Can  touch  me  more  than  him  thou  look'st  on  there ; 
If  they  be  good,  say  on : you  need  not  fear 
That  they  can  comfort  me. 

Bar.  I would  they  could  ! 

Doge.  I spoke  not  to  you , but  to  Loredano. 

He  understands  me. 

Mar . Ah  I I thought  it  would  be  so. 

Doge.  What  mean  you  ? 

Mar.  Lo  ! there  is  the  blood  beginning 

To  flow  through  the  dead  lips  of  Foscari  — 

The  body  bleeds  in  presence  of  the  assassin. 

[ 7b  Loredano. 

Thou  cowardly  murderer  by  law,  behold 
How  death  itself  bears  witness  to  thy  deeds  ! 

Doge.  My  child  ! this  is  a phantasy  of  grief. 

Bear  hence  the  body.  [ To  hit  attendants.  ] Signors, 
if  it  please  you, 

Within  an  hour  1 11  hear  you. 

[Exeunt  Doge,  Marina,  and  attendants  with  the 
body.  Manent  Loredano  and  Barbarigo. 
Bar.  He  must  not 

Be  troubled  now. 

Lor.  He  said  himself  that  naught 

Could  give  him  trouble  farther. 

Bar.  These  arc  words  ; 

But  grief  is  lonely,  and  the  breaking  in 
Upon  it  barbarous. 

Lor.  Sorrow  preys  upon 

Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world, 

Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this. 

The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. 

Bar.  And  therefore 

You  would  deprive  this  old  man  of  all  business  ? 

Lor.  The  thing 's  decreed.  The  Giunti  and  “ the 
Ten  ” 

Have  made  it  law — who  shall  oppose  that  law  ? 

Bar.  Humanity  ! 

Lor.  Because  his  son  is  dead  ? 

Bar.  And  yet  unburied. 

Lor.  Had  we  known  this  when 

The  act  was  passing,  it  might  have  suspended 
Its  passage,  but  impedes  it  not — once  past. 

Bar.  I ’ll  not  consent. 

Lor.  You  have  consented  to 

All  that's  essential — leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Bar.  Why  press  his  abdication  now  ? 

Lor.  The  feelings 

Of  private  passion  may  not  interrupt 
The  public  beneflt ; and  what  the  state 
Decides  to-day  must  not  give  way  before 
To-morrow  for  a natural  accident. 

Bar.  You  have  a son. 

Lor.  I have  — and  had  a father. 


Bar.  Still  so  inexorable  ? 

Lor.  SUIL 

Bar.  But  let  him 

Inter  his  son  before  we  press  upon  bim 
This  edict. 

Lor.  Let  him  call  up  into  life 
My  sire  and  uncle  — I consent.  Men  may, 

Even  aged  men,  be,  or  appear  to  be, 

Sires  of  a hundred  sons,  but  cannot  kindle 
An  atom  of  their  ancestors  from  earth. 

The  victims  are  not  equal : he  has  seen 
His  sons  expire  by  natural  deaths,  and  I 
My  sires  by  violent  and  mysterious  maladies. 

I used  no  poison,  bribed  no  subtle  master 
Of  the  destructive  art  of  healing,  to 
Shorten  the  path  to  the  eternal  cure. 

His  sons  — and  be  had  four — are  dead,  without 
My  dabbling  in  vile  drugs. 

Bar.  And  art  thou  sure 

He  dealt  in  such  ? 

Lor.  Most  sure. 

Bar.  And  yet  he  seems 

All  openness. 

Lor.  And  so  he  seem’d  not  long 

Ago  to  Carmagnuola. 

Bar.  The  attainted 

And  foreign  traitor  ? 

Lor.  Even  so  : when  he , 

After  the  very  night  in  which  “the  Ten" 

(Join’d  with  the  Doge)  decided  his  destruction, 

Met  the  great  Duke  at  day-break  with  a jest. 
Demanding  whether  he  should  augur  him 
“ The  good  day  or  good  night  ? " bis  Dogeship  an* 
swer’d, 

“ That  he  in  truth  had  pass’d  a night  of  vigil, 

In  which  (he  added  with  a gracious  smile), 

There  often  has  been  question  about  you. " 1 
'T  was  true ; the  question  was  the  death  revived 
Of  Carmagnuola,  eight  months  ere  he  died  ; 

And  the  old  Doge,  who  knew  him  doom'd,  auHtd 
on  him  Jiand— 

With  deadly  cozenage,  eight  long  months  before- 
Eight  months  of  such  hypocrisy  as  is 
Learnt  but  in  eighty  years.  Brave  Carmagnuola 
Is  dead ; so  is  young  Foscari  and  his  brethren— 

I never  smiled  on  them. 

Bar.  Was  Carmagnuola 

Your  friend  ? 

Lor.  He  was  the  safeguard  of  the  city. 

In  early  life  Its  foe,  but,  in  his  manhood. 

Its  saviour  first,  then  victim. 

Bar.  Ah!  that  seems 

The  penalty  of  saving  cities.  He 
Whom  we  now  act  against  not  only  saved 
Our  own.  but  added  others  to  our  sway. 

Lor.  The  Romans  (and  we  ape  them)  1 
crown 

To  him  who  took  a city ; and  they  gave 
A crown  to  him  who  saved  a citizen 
In  battle  : the  rewards  are  equal.  Now, 

If  we  should  measure  forth  the  cities  taken 
By  the  Doge  Foscari.  with  citizens 
Destroy’d  by  bim,  or  through  him,  the  account 
Were  fearfully  against  him,  although  narrow’d 
To  private  havoc,  such  as  lietwccn  him 
And  my  dead  father. 

* An  historical  fact  See  Dam,  tom.  U. 
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Bar.  Are  you  then  thus  fix’d  ? 

Lor.  Why,  what  should  change  me  ? 

Bar.  That  which  changes  me : 

Bat  you,  I know,  are  marble  to  retain 
A feud.  But  when  all  is  accomplish’d,  when 
i The  old  man  is  deposed,  his  name  degraded, 

HU  sons  all  dead,  his  family  depress’d. 

And  you  and  yours  triumphant,  shall  you  sleep  ? 

Lor.  More  soundly. 

Bar.  That’s  an  error,  and  you’ll  find  it 

Ere  you  sleep  with  your  fathers. 

Lor.  They  sleep  not 

In  their  accelerated  graves,  nor  will 
Till  Foseari  fills  his.  Each  night  I see  them 
SUlk  frowning  round  my  couch,  and,  pointing  towards 
The  ducal  palace,  marshal  me  to  vengeance. 

Bar.  Fancy's  dUtemperoture ! There  is  no  passion 
More  spectral  or  fantastical  than  Hate ; 

Not  even  its  opposite.  Love,  so  peoples  air 
With  phantoms,  as  this  madness  of  the  heart. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Lor.  Where  go  you,  sirrah  ? 

Offi.  By  the  ducal  order 

To  forward  the  preparatory  rites 
For  the  late  Foscari’s  Interment 
Bar.  Their 

Vault  has  been  often  open’d  of  late  years. 

Lor.  T will  be  flill  soon,  and  may  be  closed  for  ever. 
Offi.  May  I pass  on  ? 

Lor.  You  may. 

Bar.  How  bears  the  Doge 

This  last  calamity  ? 

I Offi.  With  desperate  firmness. 

In  presence  of  another  he  says  little, 

But  I perceive  his  lips  move  now  and  then  ; 

And  once  or  twice  I heard  him,  from  the  attfoining 
Apartment  mutter  forth  the  words  — “ My  son  !” 
Scarce  audibly.  I must  proceed.  [ Exit  Officer. 
Bar.  This  stroke 

t WiH  move  all  Venice  In  his  favour. 

Lor.  Right! 

We  must  be  speedy  : let  us  call  together 
I The  delegates  appointed  to  convey 
The  Council’s  resolution. 

Bar.  I protest 

Against  it  at  this  moment 
Lor.  As  you  please  — 

Hi  take  their  voices  on  it  ne’ertheless, 
i **  whose  most  may  sway  them,  yours  or  mine.  1 
[ Exeunt  Barbakigo  and  Loju  dano. 


The  Dock's  Apartment. 

The  Dogs  and  Attendants. 

Att.  My  lord,  the  deputation  is  in  waiting ; 

3ut  add,  that  if  another  hour  would  better 
Accord  with  your  will,  they  will  make  it  theirs. 

Doge.  To  me  all  hours  are  like.  Let  them  ap- 
proach. [Exit  Attendant. 

An  Officer.  Prince ! I have  done  your  bidding. 


■Doge.  What  command  ? 

Offi.  A melancholy  one — to  call  the  attendance 
Of 

Dope.  True — true  — true : I crave  your  pardon.  I 
Begin  to  fail  in  apprehension,  and 
Wax  very  old — old  almost  as  my  years. 

Till  now  I fought  them  off,  but  they  begin 
To  overtake  me. 

Enter  the  Deputation , consisting  of  six  of  the  Signoryt 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Ten. 

Noble  men,  your  pleasure  ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  In  the  first  place,  the  Council 
doth  condole 

.With  the  Doge  on  his  late  and  private  grief. 

Doge.  No  more — no  more  of  that. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Will  not  the  Duke 

Accept  the  homage  of  respect  ? 

Doge.  I do 

Accept  it  as  ’tis  given — proceed. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  “ The  Ten,” 

With  a selected  Giunta  from  the  senate 
Of  twenty-five  of  the  best  bom  patricians. 

Having  deliberated  on  the  state 
Of  the  republic,  and  the  o’erwlielmlng  cares 
Which,  at  this  moment,  doubly  must  oppress 
Your  years,  so  long  devoted  to  your  country, 

Have  judged  It  fitting,  with  all  reverence, 

Now  to  solicit  from  your  wisdom  (which 
Upon  reflection  must  accord  in  this) 

The  resignation  of  the  ducal  ring, 

Which  you  have  worn  so  long  and  venerably : 

And  to  prove  that  they  are  not  ungrateful,  nor 
Cold  to  your  years  and  sendees,  they  add 
An  appanage  of  twenty  hundred  golden 
Ducats,  to  make  retirement  not  less  splendid 
Than  should  become  a sovereign's  retreat. 

Doge.  Did  I hear  rightly  ? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Need  I say  again  ? 

Doge.  No  — Have  you  done  ? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  I have  spoken.  Twenty-four 
Hours  are  accorded  you  to  give  an  answer. 

Doge.  I shall  not  need  so  many  seconds. 

Chief  of  the  Ten. 

Will  now  retire. 

Doge.  Stay  ! Four  and  twenty  hours 

Will  alter  nothing  which  I have  to  say. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Speak  ! 

Doge.  When  I twice  before  reiterated 

My  wish  to  abdicate,  it  was  refused  me  : 

And  not  alone  refused,  but  ye  exacted 
An  oath  from  me  that  I would  never  more 
Renew  this  instance.  I have  sworn  to  die 
In  full  exertion  of  the  functions  which 
My  country  call’d  me  here  to  exercise. 

According  to  my  honour  and  my  conscience — 

I cannot  break  my  oath. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Reduce  us  not 

To  the  alternative  of  a decree, 

Instead  of  your  compliance. 

Doge.  Providence 

Prolongs  my  days  to  prove  and  chasten  me ; 

But  ye  have  no  right  to  reproach  my  length 
Of  days,  since  every  hour  has  been  the  coun- 
try’s. 

I am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  her, 

As  I have  laid  down  dearer  things  than  life : 

But  for  my  dignity — I hold  it  of 
U 4 
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The  whole  republic : when  the  general  will 
Is  manifest,  then  you  shall  all  be  answer'd.  1 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  grieve  for  such  an  answer ; 
but  it  cannot 
Avail  you  aught. 

Doge.  I can  submit  to  all  things. 

But  nothing  will  advance ; no,  not  a moment 
What  you  decree  — decree. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  this,  then,  must  we 

Return  to  those  who  sent  us  ? 

Doge.  You  have  heard  me. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  all  due  reverence  we  retire. 

[ Exeunt  the  Deputation,  Sfc. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  My  lord, 

The  noble  dame  Marina  craves  an  audience. 

Doge.  My  time  Is  hers. 

Enter  Marina. 

Mar.  My  lord,  if  I Intrude  — 

Perhaps  you  fain  would  be  alone  ? 

Doge.  Alone ! 

Alone,  come  all  the  world  around  me,  I 
Am  now  and  evermore.  But  we  will  bear  it. 

Afar.  We  will,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are. 
Endeavour Oh,  my  husband  ! 

Doge.  Give  it  way : 

I cannot  comfort  thee. 

Mar.  He  might  have  lived, 

So  form’d  for  gentle  privacy  of  life, 

So  loving,  so  beloved  ; the  native  of 
Another  land,  and  who  so  blest  and  blessing 
As  ray  poor  Foscari  ? Nothing  was  wanting 
Unto  his  happiness  and  mine  save  not 
To  be  Venetian. 

Doge.  Or  a prince's  son. 

Mar.  Yes ; all  things  which  conduce  to  other  men's 
Imperfect  happiness  \)T  high  ambition, 

By  some  strange  destiny,  to  him  proved  deadly. 

The  country  and  the  people  whom  he  loved, 

The  prince  of  whom  he  was  the  elder  born, 

And 

Doge.  Soon  may  be  a prince  no  longer. 

Mar.  How  ? 

Doge.  They  have  taken  my  son  from  me,  and  now 
At  my  too  long  worn  diadem  and  ring.  [aim 

Let  them  resume  the  gewgaws  ! 

Mar.  Oh,  the  tyrants  ! 

In  such  an  hour  too  ! 

Doge.  *T  is  the  fittest  time  ; 

An  hour  ago  I should  have  felt  it 

Mar.  And 

Will  you  not  now  resent  it  ? — Ob,  for  vengeance ! 
But  he,  who,  had  he  been  enough  protected. 

Might  have  repaid  protection  In  this  moment. 

Cannot  assist  his  father. 

Doge.  Nor  should  do  so 

Against  his  country,  had  he  a thousand  lives 
Instead  of  that 


1 [“  Then  w»«  thy  cup,  old  man.  full  to  the  brim. 

But  thou  wert  yet  alive  ; and  there  was  one. 

The  soul  and  spring  of  all  that  enmity. 

Who  would  not  leave  thoe ; fastening  on  thy  Bank, 
Hungering  and  thirsting,  still  unsatisfied  ; 

One  of  a name  illustrious  as  thine  own  ! 

One  of  the  Ten  ! one  of  the  Invisible  Three  ! 

*T  was  Loredano.  When  the  whelps  were  gone. 
He  would  dislodge  the  Lion  from  hu  den  ; 


Afar.  They  tortured  from  him.  This 

May  be  pure  patriotism.  I am  a woman  : 

To  me  my  husband  and  my  children  were 
Country  and  home.  I loved  him — how  I loved  him 
I have  seen  him  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
The  old  martyrs  would  have  shrunk  from  : he  U gone, 
And  I,  who  would  have  given  my  blood  for  him, 
Have  nought  to  give  but  tears ! But  could  I compass 
The  retribution  of  his  wrongs  ! — Well,  weU  : 

I have  sons,  who  shall  b«  men. 

Doge.  Your  grief  distracts  you. 

Mar.  I thought  I could  have  borne  it,  when  I 
saw  him 

Bow'd  down  by  such  oppression ; yes,  I thought 
That  I would  rather  look  upon  his  corse 
Than  his  prolong'd  captivity : — I am  punish’d 
For  that  thought  now.  Would  I were  In  his  grave! 
Doge.  I must  look  on  him  once  more. 

Mar.  Come  with  me ! 

Doge.  Is  he 

Mar.  Our  bridal  bed  is  now  his  bier. 

Doge.  And  he  is  in  his  shroud  ! 

Mar.  Come,  come,  old  man ! 

[Exeunt  the  Docs  and  Marina. 

Enter  Barbarico  and  Loredano. 

Bar.  (to  an  Attendant ).  Where  is  the  Doge  ? 

This  instant  retired  hence 
With  the  illustrious  lady  his  son's  widow. 

Lor.  Where  ? 

Att.  To  the  chamber  where  the  body  lies. 

Bar.  Let  us  return,  then. 

You  forget,  you  cannot 
We  have  the  implicit  order  of  the  Giunta 
To  await  their  coming  here,  and  join  them  in 
Their  office : they  ’ll  be  here  soon  after  us. 

Bar.  And  will  they  press  their  answer  on  the  Doge  ? 
Lor.  *T  was  his  own  wish  that  all  should  be  done 
promptly. 

He  answer'd  quickly,  and  must  so  be  answer’d  ; 

His  dignity  is  look'd  to,  his  estate 
Cared  for  — what  would  he  more  ? 

Bar'  Die  in  his  robes : 

He  could  not  have  lived  long ; but  I ha\  e done 
My  best  to  save  his  honours,  and  opposed 
This  proposition  to  the  last,  though  vainly. 

Why  would  the  general  vote  compel  me  hither  ? 

Lor.  ’T  was  fit  that  some  one  of  such  different 
thoughts 

From  ours  should  be  a witness,  lest  false  tongues 
Should  whisper  that  a harsh  majority 
Dreaded  to  have  Its  acts  beheld  by  others. 

Bar.  And  not  less,  I mint  needs  think,  for  the  sake 
Of  humbling  me  for  my  vain  opposition. 

You  are  Ingenious,  Loredano,  in 
Your  modes  of  vengeance,  nay,  poetical, 

A very  Ovid  in  the  art  of  hating ; 

’T  Is  thus  (although  a secondary  object. 

Yet  hate  has  microscopic  eyes),  to  you 
I owe,  by  way  of  foil  to  the  more  tealou.% 

And,  leading  on  the  pack  he  long  had  led. 

The  miserable  pack  that  ever  howl’d 
Against  fallen  U realties*,  moved  that  Foaeari 
Be  I>oge  no  longer  ; urging  hit  great  age  ; 

Calling  the  loneliness  of  grief,  neglect 
Of  duty,  sullenness  against  the  laws. 

— ‘Iam  most  willing  to  retire,*  said  he : 

* But  I have  sworn,  and  cannot  of  myself. 

Do  with  nie  as  ye  please.’  ” — Kogrbs.] 
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, Thii  undesirtd  Association  in 
Tour  Giunta's  duties. 

! Lor.  How ! — my  Giunta  ! 

| Btr.  Yortrt ! 

They  speak  your  language,  watch  your  nod,  approve 
Tour  plans,  and  do  your  work.  Are  they  not  yourt  ? 

Lor.  You  talk  unwarily.  ’Twere  best  they  hear 
This  from  you.  [not 

Bar.  Oh ! they  ’ll  hear  as  much  one  day 

| From  louder  tongues  than  mine ; they  have  gone 
beyond 

Even  their  exorbitance  of  power : and  when 
I This  happens  in  the  most  contemn’d  and  abject 
States,  stung  humanity  will  rise  to  check  It. 

Lor.  You  talk  but  idly. 

Bar.  That  remains  for  proof. 

Here  come  our  colleagues. 

Enter  the  Deputation  a a before. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Is  the  Duke  aware 

vre  seek  his  presence  ? 

! Att.  He  shall  be  inform’d. 

[Exit  Attendant. 

Bar.  The  Duke  U with  his  son. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  it  be  so, 

[ we  will  remit  him  till  the  rites  are  over. 

L;t  us  return.  ’T  Is  time  enough  to-morrow. 

Lor.  (aside  to  Bar.)  Now  the  rich  man’s  heil-flre 
upon  your  tongue, 

Cnquench’d,  unquenchable  ! I ’ll  have  it  torn 
From  its  vile  babbling  roots,  till  you  shall  utter 
Nothing  but  sobs  through  blood,  for  this  ! Sage  j 
signors, 

I pray  ye  be  not  hasty.  [ Aloud  to  the  others. 

Bar.  But  be  human  ! 

Lor.  See,  the  Duke  comes  ! 

Enter  the  Dock. 

Doye.  I have  obey’d  your  summons. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  come  once  more  to  urge  our 
past  request. 

Doye.  And  I to  answer. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  What  ? 

Doye.  My  only  answer. 

Tou  have  heard  it- 

Chief  of  Ute  Ten.  Hear  you  then  the  last  decree, 
Definitive  and  absolute ! 

Doye.  To  the  point  — 

To  the  point ! I know  of  old  the  forms  of  office, 

And  gentle  preludes  to  strong  acts  — Go  on  ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  You  are  no  longer  Doge ; you 
are  released 

From  your  imperial  oath  as  sovereign  ; 

Tour  ducal  robes  must  be  put  off ; but  for 
Your  services,  the  state  allots  the  appanage 
Already  mention’d  in  our  former  congress. 

Three  days  are  left  you  to  remove  from  hence, 

Under  the  penalty  to  see  confiscated 
Ail  your  own  private  fortune. 

Doye.  That  last  clause, 

I am  proud  to  say,  would  not  enrich  the  treasury. 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  Your  answer,  Duke  ! 


Lor.  Your  answer,  Francis  Foscarl ! 

Doge.  If  I could  have  foreseen  that  my  old  age 
Was  prejudicial  to  the  state,  the  chief 
Of  the  republic  never  would  have  shown 
Himself  so  for  ungrateful,  as  to  place 
His  own  high  dignity  before  his  country ; 

But  this  life  having  been  so  many  years 
Sot  useless  to  that  country,  I would  fain 
Have  consecrated  my  last  moments  to  her. 

But  the  decree  being  render’d,  I obey.  1 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  you  would  have  the  three 
days  named  extended. 

We  willingly  will  lengthen  them  to  eight. 

As  sign  of  our  esteem. 

Doge.  Not  eight  hours,  signor. 

Nor  even  eight  minutes  — there  '»  the  ducal  ring, 

[ Taking  off  his  ring  and  cap. 
And  there  the  ducal  diadem.  And  so 
The  Adriatic ’s  free  to  wed  another. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Yet  go  not  forth  so  quickly. 
Doge.  I am  old,  sir, 

And  even  to  move  but  slowly  must  begin 
To  move  betimes.  Methinks  I see  amongst  you 
A fece  I know  not — Senator  ! your  name. 

You,  by  your  garb,  Chief  of  the  Forty  ! 

Mem.  Signor, 

I am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo.  * 

Doge.  Ah  ! 

Your  father  was  my  friend.  — But  tons  and  fathers /— 
What,  ho  ! my  servants  there  l 

Atten.  My  prince  i 

Doge.  No  prince  — 

There  are  the  princes  of  the  prince  ! [Fbinftn^  to 
the  Ten’s  Deputation.] — Prepare 
To  part  from  hence  upon  the  instant. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Why 

So  rashly  ? ’t  will  give  scandal. 

Doge.  Answer  that ; 

[ To  the  Ten. 

It  is  your  province.  — Sirs,  bestir  yourselves : 

[ To  the  Servants. 

There  is  one  burthen  which  I beg  you  bear 
With  care,  although ’t  is  past  all  further  harm — 

But  I will  look  to  that  myself. 

Bar.  He  means 

The  body  of  his  son. 

Doge.  And  call  Marina, 

My  daughter ! 

Enter  Marika. 

Doge.  Get  thee  ready ; we  must  mourn 

Elsewhere. 

Afar.  And  everywhere. 

Doge.  True  ; but  in  freedom. 

Without  these  jealous  spies  upon  the  great 
Signors,  you  may  depart : what  would  you  more  ? 

We  are  going : do  you  fear  that  we  shall  bear 
The  palace  with  us  ? Its  old  walls,  ten  times 
As  old  as  I am,  and  I ’m  very  old, 

Have  served  you,  so  have  I,  and  I and  they 
Could  tell  a tale  ; but  I invoke  them  not 
To  fall  upon  you ! else  they  would,  as  erst 


* [■*  The  act  i«  passed  — I will  obey  it.”  — MS.] 

« [ “He  wa»  deposed. 

He,  who  had  reign’d  to  long  and  gloriously  *, 
Hit  ducal  bonnet  taken  from  hit  brow, 

Hit  robes  strip!  off.  hit  teal  and  signet-ring 
Broken  before  him.  But  now  nothing  moved 


The  tneeknest  of  his  souL  All  things  alike  I 
Among  the  six  that  came  with  the  decree, 
Foscari  saw  one  he  knew  not.  and  inquired 
Hit  name.  * 1 am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo,’ 

‘ Ah  I*  he  replied,  * thy  father  was  my  friend  I’ 
— Rogers.] 
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The  pillars  of  stone  Dagon’s  temple  on 
The  Israelite  and  his  Philistine  foes. 

Such  power  I do  believe  there  might  exist 
In  such  a curse  as  mine,  provoked  by  such 
As  you ; but  I curse  not  Adieu,  good  signors  I 
May  the  next  duke  be  better  than  the  present 

Lor.  The  present  duke  is  Paschal  Maliplero. 

Doge.  Not  till  I pass  the  threshold  of  these  doors. 

Lor.  Saint  Mark's  great  bell  is  soon  about  to  toll 
For  his  inauguration. 

Doge.  Earth  and  heaven  1 

Ye  will  reverberate  this  peal ; and  I 
Live  to  hear  this ! — the  first  Doge  who  e'er  heard 
Such  sound  for  his  successor  ! Happier  he. 

My  attainted  predecessor,  stern  Falicro — 

This  insult  at  the  least  was  spared  him. 

Lor.  What  I 

Do  you  regret  a traitor  ? 

Doge.  No — I merely 

Envy  the  dead. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  My  lord,  if  you  indeed 
Are  bent  upon  this  rash  abandonment 
Of  the  state’s  palace,  at  the  least  retire 
By  the  private  staircase,  which  conducts  you  towards 
The  landing  place  of  the  canal. 

Doge.  No.  I 

Will  now  descend  the  stairs  by  which  I mounted 
To  sovereignty  — the  Giants’  Stairs,  on  whose 
Broad  eminence  I was  invested  duke. 

My  services  have  called  me  up  those  steps, 

The  malice  of  my  foes  will  drive  me  down  them. 

There  five  and  thirty  years  ago  was  I 

Install’d,  and  traversed  these  same  halls,  from  which 

I never  thought  to  be  divorced  except 

A corse — a corse,  It  might  be,  fighting  for  them  — 

But  not  push’d  hence  by  fellow- citizens. 

But  come ; my  son  and  I will  go  together — 

He  to  his  grave,  and  I to  pray  for  mine. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  What ! thus  in  public  ? 

Doge.  I was  publicly 

Elected,  and  so  will  I be  deposed. 

Marina  ! art  thou  willing  ? 

Mar.  Here 's  my  arm  ! [forth. 

Doge.  And  here  my  staff:  thus  propp'd  will  I go 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  It  must  not  be  — the  people  will 
perceive  it  [know  it. 

Doge.  The  people  ! — There ’s  no  people,  you  well 
Else  you  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me. 

There  is  a populace,  perhaps,  whose  looks  [you. 
May  shame  you  ; but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  curse 
Save  with  their  hearts  and  eyes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  You  speak  in  passion. 

Else 

Doge.  You  have  reason.  I have  spoken  much 
More  than  my  wont : it  is  a foible  which 
Was  not  of  mine,  but  more  excuses  you, 

Inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  I approach 
A dotage  which  may  justify  this  deed 
Of  yours,  although  the  law  does  not  nor  will. 
Farewell,  sirs  1 

Bar.  You  shall  not  depart  without 

An  escort  fitting  past  and  present  rank. 


1 [The  death  of  the  elder  Foscarl  took  I'lace  not  at  the 
palace,  but  in  hi»  own  house ; not  Immediately  on  his  descent 
from  the  Giants'  Stairs,  but  lire  days  afterwards.  “ En  en- 


tendant,"  says  M.  de  Sismondl,  **  le  son  des  cloches,  qui  son- 
naient  en  actions  de  graces  pour  IV lection  de  son  successeur, 
it  mourut  subitement  d'une  httnorrhasie  cause*  par  une  relne 
qui  sVclata  dans  sa  poltrine."  — *•  Before  I was  sixteen  years 


We  will  accompany,  with  due  respect. 

The  Doge  unto  his  private  palace.  Say ! 

My  brethren,  will  we  not  ? 

Different  voices.  Ay  !— Ayl 

Doge.  You  shall  not 

Stir — In  ray  train,  at  least  I enter'd  here 
As  sovereign  — I go  out  as  citizen 
By  the  same  portals,  but  as  citizen. 

All  these  vain  ceremonies  are  base  Insults, 

Which  only  ulcerate  the  heart  the  more. 

Applying  poisons  there  as  antidotes. 

Pomp  is  for  princes — I am  none  / — That 's  false, 

I am,  but  only  to  these  gates.  — Ah  l 

Lor . Hark ! 

[ The  great  heU  of  St.  Marki  talk 
Bar.  The  belli  [electioo 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  St.  Mark’s,  which  tolls  for  the 
Of  Maliplero. 

Doge.  Well  I recognise 

The  sound  l I heard  it  once,  but  once  before, 

And  that  is  five  and  thirty  years  ago  ! 

Even  then  I was  not  young. 

Bar . Sit  down,  my  lord  l 

You  tremble. 

Doge.  *T  is  the  knell  of  my  poor  boy  1 

My  heart  aches  bitterly. 

Bar.  I pray  you  sit  [now. 

Doge.  No ; my  seat  here  has  been  a throne  till 
Marina ! let  us  go. 

Mar.  Most  readily. 

Doge  ( walks  a fete  steps , then  stops  ).  I feel  athlrst- 
wlll  no  one  bring  me  here 
A cup  of  water  ? 

Bar.  I 

Mar.  And  I 

Lor.  And  I- — 

[ The  Doge  takes  a goblet  from  the  hand 
of  Lokkdaxo. 

Doge.  I take  yours , Loredano,  from  the  hand 
Most  fit  for  such  an  hour  as  this. 

Lor.  Why  so? 

Doge.  ’Tls  said  that  our  Venetian  crystal  has 
Such  pure  antipathy  to  poisons  as 
To  burst,  if  aught  of  venom  touches  it 
You  bore  this  goblet,  and  it  is  not  broken. 

Lor.  Well,  sir  1 

Doge.  Then  it  is  false,  or  you  are  tret 

For  my  own  part,  I credit  neither ; ’tis 
An  idle  legend. 

Mar.  You  talk  wildly,  and 

Had  better  now  be  seated,  nor  as  yet 
Depart.  Ah  ! now  you  look  as  look'd  my  husband’. 
Bar.  He  sinks  ! — support  him  1 — quick — achat 
— support  him ! 

Doge.  The  bell  tolls  on  I — let’s  hence— ®y 
brain ’s  on  fire ! 

Bar.  I do  beseech  you,  lean  upon  us ! 

Doge.  No!— 

A sovereign  should  die  standing.  My  poor  boy  I 
Off  with  your  arms  ! — That  bell  f 

[ The  Dogk  drops  down  and  ' 
Mar.  My  God  ! My  God : 

of  age,”  aay»  Lord  Byroo,  “ ! vu  winners  to  a mdas&b 
instance  of  the  same  effect  of  mixed  passions  upon  a yo*«? 
person -,  who,  however,  did  not  die  in  consequence.  U 
time,  but  fell  • victim,  some  years  afterwards,  to  a wiser*” 
the  same  kind,  arising  from  causes  intimately  connected 
agitation  of  mind."  See  post,  Don  Juan,  c.  It.  ft.  li*0 
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Bar.  (to  Lor. ).  Behold  I your  work ’s  completed  ! 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  Is  there  then 

So  aid  ? Call  in  assistance  ! 

Att.  T is  all  over. 

Chief  of  At  Ten.  If  it  be  so,  at  least  his  obsequies 
Sail  be  such  as  befits  his  name  and  nation. 

His  rank  and  his  devotion  to  the  duties 
Of  the  realm,  while  his  age  permitted  him 
To  do  himself  and  them  full  justice.  Brethren, 

Say,  shall  it  not  be  so  ? 

Bar.  r He  has  not  had 

The  misery  to  die  a subject  where 
He  reign'd : then  let  his  funeral  rites  be  princely.  » 
Chief  of  At  Ten.  We  are  agreed,  then  ? 

AO,  except  Lor. , answer , Yes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Heaven’s  peace  be  with  him  ! 

Mar.  Signors,  your  pardon  : this  is  mockery. 

Joggle  no  more  with  that  poor  remnant,  which, 

A moment  since,  while  yet  it  had  a soul, 

(A  soul  by  whom  you  have  increased  your  empire, 
And  made  your  power  as  proud  as  was  his  glory,) 

Tou  banish’d  from  his  palace,  and  tore  down 
From  his  high  place,  with  such  relentless  coldness  ; 
And  now,  when  he  can  neither  know  these  honours, 
Xor  would  accept  them  if  he  could,  you,  signors, 
Purpose  with  idle  and  superfluous  pomp, 

To  make  a pageant  over  what  you  trampled. 

A princely  funeral  will  be  your  reproach, 

And  not  his  honour. 

I Chief  of  the  Ten.  Lady,  we  revoke  not 
Our  purposes  so  readily. 

Mar.  I know  it, 

; As  far  as  touches  torturing  the  living. 

I thought  the  dead  had  been  beyond  even  you , 

Though  (some,  no  doubt)  consign’d  to  powers  which 
1 1 may 

Bwcmble  that  you  exercise  on  earth. 

kare  him  to  me  ; you  would  have  done  so  for 

Hi*  dregs  of  life,  which  you  have  kindly  shorten’d  : 

It  is  my  last  of  duties,  and  may  prove 
A dreary  comfort  in  my  desolation. 


Grief  is  fantastical,  and  loves  the  dead. 

And  the  apparel  of  the  grave. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Do  you 

Pretend  still  to  this  office  ? 

Mur.  I do,  signor. 

Though  his  possessions  have  been  all  consumed 
In  the  state’s  service,  I have  still  my  dowry, 

Which  shall  be  consecrated  to  his  rites. 

And  those  of [SAe  stops  with  agitation. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Best  retain  it  for  your  children. 
Mar.  Ay,  they  are  fatherless,  I thank  you. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We 

Cannot  comply  with  your  request.  His  relics 
Shall  be  exposed  with  wonted  pomp,  and  follow'd 
Unto  their  home  by  the  new  Itoge,  not  clad 
As  Doge,  but  simply  as  a senator. 

Mar.  I have  heard  of  murderers,  who  have  interr’d 
Their  victims ; but  ne’er  heard,  until  this  hour, 

Of  so  much  splendour  in  hypocrisy 
O’er  those  they  slew.  * I 've  heard  of  widows’  tears  — 
Alas  ! I have  shed  some  — always  thanks  to  you  1 
I ’ve  heard  of  heirt  In  sables  — you  have  left  none 
To  the  deceased,  so  you  would  act  the  part 
i Of  such.  Well,  sirs,  your  will  be  done  ! as  one  day 
' I trust.  Heaven’s  will  be  done  too  I 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Know  you,  lady, 

j To  whom  ye  speak,  and  perils  of  such  speech  ? 

Mar.  I know  the  former  better  than  yourselves  ; 
The  latter — like  yourselves  ; and  can  face  both. 
Wish  you  more  funerals  ? 

Bar.  Heed  not  her  rash  words ; 

Her  circumstances  must  excuse  her  bearing. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  will  not  note  them  down. 
Bar.  ( turning  to  Lor.  who  is  writing  upon  his  tablets  ). 

What  art  thou  writing. 

With  such  an  earnest  brow,  upon  thy  tablets  ? 

Lor.  (pointing  to  the  Doge's  body).  That  he  has 
paid  me  ! 3 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  What  debt  did  he  owe  you  ? 
Lor.  A long  and  just  one ; Nature's  debt  and 
mine.  * [ Curtain  falls. 


1 [By  a decree  of  the  Council,  the  trappings  of  supreme 
to*cr  of  which  the  Doge  had  divested  himself  while  tiring, 
restored  to  him  when  dead  ; and  he  was  Interred,  with 
'•oral  magnificence,  in  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  the  new 
Ooft  attending  as  a mourner.  — See  Daeu.] 

7 The  Venetians  appear  to  hare  had  a particular  turn  for 
^•king  the  hearts  of  their  Doges.  The  following  Is  another 
“*****  of  the  kind  in  the  Doge  Marco  Barhartgo  : he  was 
Ntowded  by  his  brother  Agostlno  Barharigo,  whose  chief 
vrrit  is  here  mentioned.  — '*  Le  doge,  iitossc  do  trourer  con- 
‘Umnstnt  an  contradicteur  «*t  un  censeur  si  amer  dans  sen 
'i  *’■*•  loi  dit  un  jour  en  plein  cnnseil : ' Meastre  Augustin, 
bites  tout  rotre  possible  pour  hiter  mi  mort ; vous 
flatter  .de  me  sucteder ; mais,  §i  les  autres  tou s con- 
iinieot  auui-bien  que  je  touj  conaais,  ils  n'auront  garde 
«*oos  flirt'  Lk-dessu*  il  so  let  a,  t-mu  de  colfcre,  rentra 
was  son  appartement,  rt  mourut  quelqucs  jours  aprds.  Ce 
:r*re<  com  re  toque!  II  s'ltait  cm  port.' , fut  prfldsflnent  le 
sutcnieur  qu'on  iui  donna.  C’etait  un  tn«Jrite  dont  on 
k tenir  compte  ; surtout  It  un  parent,  de  s’fctre  mis 
™ opposition  arec  le  chef  de  la  rcpubllque." — Dari \ Hitt. 
*e  >f nise,  rol  li.  p.  533. 

I 3 H L'ha  potato."  An  historical  fact.  See  Hist,  de  Venue , 
pw  P.  Darn.  t.  li.  p.  dll— {Here  the  original  MS.  ends.  The 
I ,iro  lines  which  follow  were  added  by  Mr.  Giflbrd.  In  the 
®>*r*inof  the  MS.  Lord  Byron  has  written,  — “ If  the  last 
d»e  should  appear  obscure  to  those  who  do  not  recollect  the 
“doricai  fact,  mentioned  in  the  first  act,  of  Loredano’s  in- 
wripOan  in  bis  book  of  * Doge  Foscari,  debtor  for  the  deaths 
«f  *y  father  and  uncle,*  you  may  add  the  following  lines  to 
conclusion  of  the  Last  act  : — 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  For  what  has  he  repaid  thee  7 


I.or.  For  my  father’s 

And  father's  brother's  death  — by  his  son’s  and  own  ! 

Ask  Gilford  about  this."  — E.J 
<£  Considered  as  poems,  we  confess  that  “ Sardanapalus  " and 
“ The  Two  Foscan  ” appear  to  ns  to  be  rather  heavy,  verbose, 
and  inelegant — deficient  in  the  passion  and  energy  which 
belongs  to  Lord  Byron's  other  writings  — and  still  more  in 
the  richness  of  Imagery,  the  originality  of  thought,  and  the 
sweetness  of  versification  for  which  he  used  to  be  distin- 
guished. They  are  for  the  most  part  solemn,  prolix,  and 
ostentatious  — lengthened  out  by  large  preparations  for  catas- 
trophes that  never  arrive,  and  tantalising  us  with  slight  speci- 
mens and  glimpses  of  a higher  Interest  scattered  thinly  tip  and 
down  many  wean-  pages  of  pompous  declamation.  Along  with 
the  concentrated  pathos  and  home-struck  sentiments  of  his 
former  poetry,  the  noble  author  seems  also  — we  cannot 
imagine  why  — to  have  discarded  the  spirited  and  melodious 
versification  In  which  they  were  embodied,  and  to  have  formed 
to  himself  a measure  equally  remote  from  the  spring  and 
vigour  of  his  former  compositions,  and  from  the  softness  and 
inflexibility  of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  drama.  There  are 
some  sweet  lines,  and  many  of  great  weight  and  energy  ; but 
the  general  march  of  the  verse  is  cumbrous  and  unmusical. 
His  Tines  do  not  vibrate  like  polished  lances,  at  once  strong 
and  light,  in  the  hands  of  his  persons,  but  are  wielded  like 
clumsy  talons  in  a bloodless  affray.  Instead  of  the  graceful 
familiarity  and  idiomaticai  melodies  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  apt, 
too,  to  fall  into  clumsy  prose,  in  its  approaches  to  the  easy 
and  colloquial  style ; and,  in  the  loftier  passages,  is  occa- 
sionally deformed  by  low  and  common  images  that  harmonise 
but  Ui  with  the  general  solemnity  of  the  diction. — Jbffrky.} 
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A DRAMA.1 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  production  Is  founded  partly  on  the  story  of 
a novel  called  44  The  Three  Brothers  V published 
many  years  ago,  from  which  M.  O.  Lewis’s  44  Wood 
Demon  ” was  also  taken,  and  partly  on  the  44  Faust " 
of  the  great  Goethe.  The  present  publication  con- 
tains the  two  first  Parts  only,  and  the  opening 
chorus  of  the  third.  The  rest  may,  perhaps,  appear 
hereafter. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON M. 


Stranger,  afterwards  C*csar. 

Arnold. 

Bourbon. 

Philibert. 

Cellinl 

Bertha. 

Olimna. 

Spirits , Soldiers , Citizens  of  Rome , Priests , 
Peasants , $*c. 

1 (This  drama  was  begun  at  Pisa  in  1921,  but  was  not  pub. 
fished  till  January,  1824.  Mr.  Medwln  says. — 

“ On  mjr  calling  on  Lord  Byron  one  morning,  he  produced 
the  • Deformed  Transformed.’  Handing  it  to  Shelley,  he 
said  — * Shelley,  I hare  been  writing  a Faustish  kind  of 
drama  : tell  me  what  you  think  of  it’  After  reading  it  at- 
tentively, Shelley  returned  it.  4 Well,*  said  Lord  B.,  4 how 
do  you  like  it  ? * 4 Least,*  replied  he,  • of  any  thing  I erer 
saw  of  yours.  It  is  a bad  imitation  of  * Faust,’  and  besides, 
there  are  two  entire  line*  of  Souther’s  in  it.’  Lord  Byrun 
changed  colour  immediately,  and  asked  hastily,  ‘ what  lines  ? ’ 
Shelley  repeated, 

* And  water  shall  see  thee. 

And  fear  thee,  and  dee  thee.4 

They  are  in  the  4 Curie  of  Kehama.*  Ilia  Lordship  instantly 
threw  the  poem  into  the  fire.  He  seemed  to  feel  no  chagrin 
at  seeing  it  consume  — at  least  his  countenance  betrayed  none, 
and  his  ronrersation  became  more  gay  and  Urely  than  usual. 
Whether  it  waj  hatred  of  Southey,  or  respect  for  Shelley’s 
opinion,  which  made  him  commit  tne  act  that  1 considered  a 
sort  of  suicide,  was  always  doubtful  to  me.  I was  never  more 
surprised  than  to  see,  two  years  afterwards, 4 The  Deformed 
Transformed  * announced  (supposing  it  to  hare  perished  at 
Pisa)  ; but  it  seems  that  he  must  have  had  another  copy  of 
the  manuscript,  or  that  he  had  re-written  it  perhaps,  without 
changing  a word,  except  omitting  the  Kehama  lines.  His 
memory  was  remarkably  retentire  of  his  own  writings.  1 be- 
Here  he  could  hare  quoted  almost  crery  line  lie  erer  wrote.” 
Mrs  Shelley,  whose  copy  of  “ The  Deformed  T ransformed  ** 
Ues  before  us,  has  written  as  follows  on  the  fir-leaf : — 

’*  This  had  long  been  a farourite  subject  with  Lord  Byron. 
I think  that  he  mentioned  it  also  in  Switierland.  1 copied  it— 
he  tending  a portion  of  it  at  a time,  as  it  was  finished,  to  me. 
At  this  time  he  had  a great  horror  of  its  being  said  that  he 
plagiarised,  or  that  he  studied  for  ideas,  and  wrote  with  dif- 
ficulty. Thus  he  gaTe  Shelley  Alkin’s  edition  of  the  British 
Poets,  that  it  might  not  be  found  in  hit  house  by  some  Knglish 
lounger,  and  reported  home:  thus,  too,  he  always  dated  when 
he  began  and  when  he  ended  a poem,  to  prove  hereafter  how 
quickly  it  was  done.  I do  not  think  that  he  altered  a line  in  this 
drama  after  he  had  once  written  it  down.  He  composed  and 
corrected  in  his  mind.  I do  not  know  how  he  meant  to  finish 
it  ; but  he  said  himself,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  story 
was  already  conceived.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a brutal 
paragraph  alluding  to  his  lameness  appeared,  which  be  re- 


£f)c  Befornuft  Ctansformcfc. 


PART  L 


A Forest. 

Enter  Arnold  and  his  mother  Bertha. 

Bert.  Out,  hunchback ! 

Am.  I was  bora  so,  mother  ! « 

Bert.  Out, 

Thou  incubus  ! Thou  nightmare  ! Of  seven  son*. 
The  sole  abortion ! 

Am.  Would  that  I had  been  so. 

And  never  seen  the  light : 

Bert.  I would  so  too  ! 

But  as  thou  hast — hence,  hence  — and  do  thy  best ! 
That  back  of  thine  may  bear  its  burthen ; ‘t  Is 
More  high,  if  not  so  broad  as  that  of  others. 

Am.  It  bears  its  burthen ; — but,  my  heart ! Will  It 
Sustain  that  which  you  lay  upon  it,  mother  ? 

I love,  or,  at  the  least,  I loved  you : nothing 

pealed  to  me  ; lest  I should  hear  it  first  from  some  one  else. 
No  action  of  Lord  Byron’s  life  — scarce  a line  he  has  written 
— but  was  influenced’ by  his  personal  defect**] 

* [Published  in  1903,  the  work  of  a Joshua  Pickersgill,  Jon,] 

3 [A  clever  anonymous  critic  thus  sarcastically  opens  hi* 
notice  of  this  poem : — **  The  reader  has  do  doubt  often 
heard  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus : this  is  but  a new  forth 
of  the  same  unrighteous  couple,  who  are  christened,  how- 
erer,  by  the  noble  hierophant  who  presides  over  the  infernal 
ceremony, — Julius  Cwsar  and  Count  Arnold.  The  drama 
opens  with  a scene  between  the  Utter,  who  Is  to  all  appear- 
ance a well-disposed  young  man.  ni  a very  deformed  p>  r*o»., 
and  hi«  mother : this  good  lady,  with  some*  hat  less  maternal 
piety  about  her  than  adorns  the  mother -ape  in  the  fable,  turns 
her  dutiful  incubus  of  a son  out  of  doors  to  gather  w or«L 
Arnold,  upon  this,  proceeds  incontinently  to  kfil  himself,  by 
falling,  after  the  manner  of  Brutus,  on  his  wood-knife  - >/  tv 
however,  piously  dissuaded  from  this  guilty  act,  by  — ssm 
does  the  reader  think  ? A monk,  per’ haj*s.  or  a nxbj.iv: 
preacher?  noj  — but  by  the  Devil  himself,  in  the  »h»pe  of  a 
tall  black  man,  who  rises,  like  an  African  water- pV.  <*£  K 
a fountain.  To  this  stranger,  after  Use  exchange  U a U-w 
sinister  compliments,  Arnold,  without  more  ado.  sells  ass 
soul,  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  beautiful  Jsra.  */ 
Achilles.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  absurdity,  we  still.  h<-w  errr. 
recognise  the  master-mind  of  our  great  poet  : his  bold  seal 
beautiful  spirit  Rashes  at  intervals  through  the  surrouMfing 
herrors,  into  which  he  has  chosen  to  jdunge  after  Goethe,  baa 
magnus  Apollo."] 

4 P*  One  of  the  few  pages  of  Lord  Byron’s  * Mrmorxrwt*,' 
which  related  to  his  early  days,  was  where,  in  speaking  o(  hi* 
own  sensitiveness  on  tne  subject  of  his  deformed  (not.  foe 
described  the  feeling  of  horror  and  humiliation  that  rssnmi 
over  him.  when  his  mother,  in  one  of  her  fits  of  passion.  <aU*a 
him  * a lame  brat!'  it  may  he  questioned,  whether  tins 
drama  was  not  iudebted  lor  its  origin  to  this  single  rexdec- 
tion." — Moore. 

**  l-ord  Byron's  own  mother,  when  In  ill  humour  srith  him, 
used  to  make  the  deformity  in  his  foot  the  subject  ol  t sums 
and  reproaches.  She  would  ,we  quote  from  a letter  vnuro 
by  one  of  her  relations  in  Scotland)  pass  (roes  tajUaate 
caresses  to  the  repulsion  of  actual  imgust  . then  devour  fofca 
with  kisses  again,  and  swear  hu  eyes  wen*  as  a*  La 

father’*.’* — Qvar.  Her  ] 
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I Safe  you,  in  nature,  can  love  aught  like  me. 

Tou  nursed  me  — do  not  kill  me  ! 

Bert  Yes  — I nursed  thee, 

Because  thou  wert  my  first-born,  and  I knew  not 
If  there  would  be  another  unlike  thee, 

That  monstrous  sport  of  nature.  But  get  hence, 

* And  gather  wood  1 

Am.  I will : but  when  I bring  it. 

Speak  to  me  kindly.  Though  my  brothers  are 
So  beautiful  and  lusty,  and  as  free 
As  the  free  chase  they  follow,  do  not  spurn  me  ; 
j Our  milk  has  been  the  same. 

Bert.  As  Is  the  hedgehog's, 

Which  sucks  at  midnight  from  the  wholesome  dam 
Of  the  young  bull,  until  the  milkmaid  finds 
The  nipple  next  day  sore  and  udder  dry.  * 

Call  not  thy  brothers  brethren  I Call  me  not 
Mother ; for  if  I brought  thee  forth,  it  was 
A*  foolish  hens  at  times  batch  vipers,  by 
Sitting  upon  strange  eggs.  Out,  urchin,  out ! 

I Exit  Bertha. 

Am.  (solus).  Oh  mother!  — She  is  gone,  and  1 
Her  bidding ; — wearily  but  willingly  [must  do 
I would  fulfil  it,  could  I only  hope 
A kind  word  in  return.  What  shall  I do  ? 

[Arnold  begins  to  cut  wood : in  doing  this  he 
wounds  one  of  his  hands. 

My  labour  for  the  day  is  over  now. 

Accursed  be  this  blood  that  flows  so  fast ; 

For  double  curses  will  be  my  meed  now 

At  home — What  home  ? I have  no  home,  no  kin, 

I No  kind  — not  made  like  other  creatures,  or 
To  share  their  sports  or  pleasures.  Must  I bleed  too 
Like  them  ? Ob  that  each  drop  which  falls  to  earth 
Would  rise  a snake  to  sting  them,  as  they  have  stung 
me! 

Or  that  the  devil,  to  whom  they  liken  me, 

Would  aid  his  likeness  ! If  I must  partake 
Hh  form,  why  not  his  power  ? Is  it  because 
I have  not  his  will  too  ? For  one  kind  word 

rFrwn  her  who  bore  me  would  still  reconcile  me 
Even  to  this  hateful  aspect  Let  me  wash 
It  The  wound. 

[Arnold  goes  to  a spring , and  stoops  to  wash 
his  hand : he  starts  back. 

They  are  right ; and  Nature's  mirror  shows  me 
What  she  hath  made  me.  I will  not  look  on  It 
Again,  and  scarce  dare  think  on ’t  Hideous  wretch 
That  I am  i The  very  waters  mock  me  with 
My  horrid  shadow — like  a demon  placed 
h«fp  to  the  fountain  to  scare  back  the  cattle 
From  drinking  therein.  [ He  pauses. 

And  shall  I live  on, 

A burden  to  the  earth,  myself,  and  shame 
Unto  what  brought  me  into  life  J Thou  blood, 

Which  (lowest  so  freely  from  a scratch,  let  me 
Try  if  thou  wilt  not  in  a fuller  stream 
Poor  forth  my  woes  for  ever  with  thyself 
On  earth,  to  which  I will  restore  at  once 
This  hateful  compound  of  her  atoms,  and 
Resolve  hack  to  her  elements,  and  take 
The  shape  of  any  reptile  save  myself. 

And  make  a world  for  myriads  of  new  worms  ! 

This  knife  ! now  let  me  prove  if  it  will  sever 
This  wither’d  slip  of  nature's  nightshade  — my 

1 t™1  **  DOW  treoerally  believed  to  be  a vulgar  error  ; the 
mailaea  of  the  animal's  mouth  rendering  It  incapable  of  the 


Vile  form — from  the  creation,  as  it  hath 
The  green  bough  from  the  forest. 

[Arnold  places  the  knife  in  the  ground,  with 
the  point  upwards.  • 

Now  ’tls  set. 

And  I can  fall  upon  it  Yet  one  glance 
On  the  fair  day,  which  sees  no  foul  thing  like 
Myself,  and  the  sweet  sun  which  warm’d  ine,  but 
In  vain.  The  birds — how  joyously  they  sing  * 

So  let  them,  for  I would  not  be  lamented  : 

But  let  their  merriest  notes  be  Arnold's  knell ; 

The  fallen  leaves  my  monument ; the  murmur 
Of  the  near  fountain  my  sole  elegy. 

Now,  knife,  stand  firmly,  as  I fain  would  fall ! 

[As  he  rushes  to  throw  himself  upon  the  knife , A is 
eye  is  suddenly  caught  by  the  fountain,  which 
seems  in  motion. 

The  fountain  moves  without  a wind : but  shall 
The  ripple  of  a spring  change  my  resolve  ? 

No.  Yet  it  moves  again ! The  waters  stir, 

Not  as  with  air,  but  by  some  subterrane 
And  rocking  power  of  the  internal  world. 

What 's  here  ? A mist ! No  more  ? — 

[A  cloud  comes  from  the  fountain.  He  stands 
gazing  upon  it;  it  is  dispelled,  and  a tall 
black  man  comes  towards  him. 

Am.  What  would  you  ? Speak  1 

Spirit  or  man  ? 

Stran.  As  man  is  both,  why  not 

Say  both  in  one  ? 

Am.  Your  form  is  man’s,  and  yet 

You  may  be  devil. 

Stran.  So  many  men  are  that 

WTiich  is  so  call’d  or  thought,  that  you  may  add  me 
To  which  you  please,  without  much  wrong  to  either. 
But  come:  you  wish  to  kill  yourself; — pursue 
Your  purpose. 

Am.  You  have  interrupted  me. 

Stran.  What  is  that  resolution  which  can  e’er 
Be  interrupted  ? If  I be  the  devil 
You  deem,  a single  moment  would  have  made  you 
Mine,  and  for  ever,  by  your  suicide ; 

And  yet  my  coming  saves  you. 

Am.  I said  not 

You  were  the  demon,  but  that  your  approach 
Was  like  one. 

Stran.  Unless  you  keep  company 

With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  used  to  such  high 
Society),  you  can’t  tell  how  he  approaches ; 

And  for  his  aspect,  look  upon  the  fountain, 

And  then  on  me,  and  judge  which  of  us  twain 
Look  Ukest  what  the  boors  believe  to  be 
Their  cloven- footed  terror. 

Am.  Do  you — dare  you 

To  taunt  me  with  my  bom  deformity  ? 

Stran.  Were  I to  taunt  a buffalo  with  this 
Cloven  foot  of  thine,  or  the  swift  dromedary 
With  thy  sublime  of  humps,  the  animals 
Would  revel  In  the  compliment.  And  yet 
Both  beings  are  more  swift,  more  strong,  more  mighty 
In  action  and  endurance  than  thyself, 

And  all  the  fierce  and  fair  of  the  same  kind 
With  thee.  Thy  form  is  natural : t’was  only 
Nature’s  mistaken  largess  to  bestow 
The  gifts  which  are  of  others  upon  man. 

mischief  laid  to  itt  charge.  For  an  amusing  controversy  on 
the  subject,  see  Gent.  Mag.  vols.  lux.  and  lxxxi.j 
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Am.  Give  me  the  strength  then  of  the  buffalo’s 
foot. 

When  he  spurs  high  the  dust,  beholding  his 
Near  enemy ; or  let  me  have  the  long 
And  patient  swiftness  of  the  desert-ship. 

The  helraless  dromedary  !— and  I’ll  bear 
Thy  fiendish  sarcasm  with  a saintly  patience. 

Stran.  I will. 

Am.  ( with  surprise).  Thou  const? 

Stran.  Perhaps.  Would  you  aught  else  ? 

Am.  Thou  mockest  me. 

Stran.  Not  I.  Why  should  I mock  l 

What  all  are  mocking  ? That  ’»  poor  sport,  methinks. 
To  talk  to  thee  in  human  language  (for 
Thou  canst  not  yet  speak  mine),  the  forester 
Hunts  not  the  wretched  coney,  but  the  boar, 

Or  wolf,  or  lion,  leaving  paltry  game 
To  petty  burghers,  who  leave  once  a year 
Their  walls,  to  fill  their  household  caldrons  with 
Such  scullion  prey.  The  meanest  gibe  at  thee,  — 
Now  / can  mock  the  mightiest 

Am.  Then  waste  not 

Thy  time  on  me : I seek  thee  not 

Stran.  Your  thoughts  ; 

Are  not  far  from  me.  Do  not  send  me  back : 

1 am  not  so  easily  recall’d  to  do 
Good  sendee. 

Am.  What  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ? 

Stran.  Change 

Shapes  with  you,  if  you  will,  since  yours  so  irks  you  ; 
Or  form  you  to  your  wish  in  any  shape. 

Am.  Oh  ! then  you  are  indeed  the  demon,  for 
Nought  else  would  wittingly  wear  mine. 

Stran.  I ’ll  show  thee  I 

The  brightest  which  the  world  e’er  bore,  and  give  thee  J 
Thy  choice. 

Am.  On  what  condition  ? 

Stran.  There’s  a question  ! 

An  hour  ago  you  would  have  given  your  soul 
To  look  like  other  men,  and  now  you  pause 
To  wear  the  form  of  heroes. 

Am.  No ; I will  not. 

I must  not  compromise  my  soul. 

Stran . What  soul, 

Worth  naming  so,  would  dwell  In  such  a carcass  ? 
Am.  ’Tis  an  aspiring  one,  whate’er  the  tene- 
ment 

In  which  it  is  mislodged.  But  name  your  compact ; 
Mud  it  be  sign’d  in  blood  ? 

Stran.  Not  in  your  own. 

Arn.  Whose  blood  then  ? 

Stran.  We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter. 

But  I’ll  be  moderate  with  you,  for  I see 
Great  things  within  you.  You  shall  have  no  bond 
But  your  own  will,  no  contract  save  your  deeds. 

Are  you  content  ? 

Am.  I take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Stran.  Now  then  ! — 

[ The  Stranger  approaches  the  fountain,  and 
turns  to  Arnold. 

A little  of  your  blood. 

Am.  For  what  ? 

Stran.  To  mingle  with  the  magic  of  the  waters, 
And  make  the  charm  effective. 

1 Thii  it  a well-known  German  superstition  — a gigantic 
shadow  produced  by  reflection  on  the  Brocken.  [The  Brocken 
is  the  name  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Harts  mountains,  a pic- 
tureaque  range  which  lies  In  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  From 


Am.  (holding  out  his  wounded  arm).  Take  it  all 
Stran.  Not  now.  A few  drops  will  suffice  for  this. 

[ The  Stranger  takes  some  of  Arnold’*  blood  in 
his  hand,  and  casts  it  into  the  fountain. 
Shadows  of  beauty  t 
Shadows  of  power ! 

Rise  to  your  duty  — 

This  is  the  hour  ! 

Walk  lovely  and  pliant 
From  the  depth  of  this  fountain. 

As  the  cloud-shapen  giant 

Bestrides  the  Hart*  Mountain. 1 
Come  as  ye  were, 

That  our  eyes  may  behold 
The  model  In  air 

Of  the  form  I will  mould. 

Bright  as  the-  Iris 

When  ether  is  spann’d  ; — 

Such  his  desire  is,  [Pointing  to  Arnold. 

Such  my  command  ! 

Demons  heroic  — 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  stoic 
Or  sophist  of  yore  — 

Or  the  shape  of  each  victor. 

From  Macedon’s  boy 
To  each  high  Roman's  picture 
Who  breathed  to  destroy  — 

Shadows  of  beauty  ! 

Shadows  of  power  l 
Up  to  your  duty  — 

This  is  the  hour  1 

[ Parious  phantoms  arise  from  the  waters,  and 
pass  in  succession  before  the  Stranger  and 
Arnold. 

Arn.  What  do  I see  ? 

Stran.  The  black-cyed  Herman,  with 

The  eagle's  beak  between  those  eyes  which  ne  er 
Beheld  a conqueror,  or  look’d  along 
The  land  be  made  not  Rome’s,  while  Rome  became 
His,  and  all  theirs  who  heir’d  his  very  name. 

Arn.  The  phantom ’s  bald ; my  quest  is  beauty. 
Could  I 

Inherit  but  his  fame  with  his  defects  ! [hairs. 

Stran.  His  brow  was  girt  with  laurels  more  than 
You  see  his  aspect — choose  it,  or  reject. 

I can  but  promise  you  his  form  : his  fame 
Must  be  long  sought  and  fought  for. 

Am.  I will  fight  too, 

But  not  as  a mock  C«sar.  Let  him  pass  ; 

His  aspect  may  be  fair,  but  suits  me  not 

Stran.  Then  you  are  far  more  difficult  to  please 
Than  Cato’s  sister,  or  than  Brutus's  mother. 

Or  Cleopatra  at  sixteen — an  age 

When  love  is  not  less  in  the  eye  than  beart- 

But  be  it  so  ! Shadow,  pass  on  ! 

[ The  phantom  of  Julius  Ceesar  disappears. 
Am.  And  can  it 

Be,  that  the  man  who  shook  the  earth  is  gone. 

And  left  no  footstep  ? 

Stran.  There  you  err.  His  substance 

Left  graves  enough,  and  woes  enough,  and  fame 
More  than  enough  to  track  his  memory ; 

But  for  his  shadow,  'tis  no  more  than  yours, 

the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  history,  the  Brocken  has  bees 
the  aeat  of  the  marreUqus,  For  a description  of  the  pheno- 
menon alluded  to  by  Lord  Byron,  see  Sir  David  Brewster's 
“ Natural  Magic,"  p.  Itt.J 
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Except  a little  longer  and  less  crook'd 
T the  son.  Behold  another  ! 

[A  second  phantom  panes. 

Am.  Who  is  he  ? 

Sira*.  He  was  the  fairest  and  the  bravest  of 
Athenians.  > Look  upon  him  welL 
Am.  He  b 

More  lovely  than  the  last  How  beautiful  ! 

Stran.  Such  was  the  curled  son  of  Cliniaa ; — 
Wouidst  thou 
latest  thee  with  his  form  ? 

Am.  Would  that  I had 

Been  bom  with  it  1 But  since  I may  choose  further, 
I will  look  further. 

[ The  shade  of  Alcibiades  disajtpears. 
Stran.  Lo  ! behold  again  t [eyed  satyr, 

Am.  What ! that  low,  swarthy,  short-nosed,  round- 
With  the  wide  nostrils  and  Silenus’  aspect 
The  splay  feet  and  low  stature  * t I had  better 
Remain  that  which  1 am. 

Stran.  And  yet  he  was 

The  earth's  perfection  of  all  mental  beauty, 

And  personification  of  all  virtue. 

Bat  you  reject  him  ? 

An.  If  his  form  could  bring  me 

That  which  redeem’d  it — no. 

Stran.  I have  no  power 

To  promise  that  ; but  you  may  try,  and  find  it 
lader  in  such  a form,  or  in  your  own. 

Am.  No.  I was  not  bom  for  philosophy, 

Though  I have  that  about  me  which  has  need  on ’t 
Let  him  fleet  on. 

Stran.  Be  air,  thou  hemlock-drinker  1 

I[  The  shadow  of  Socrates  disappears  : another  rises. 
Am.  What ’s  here  ? whose  broad  brow  and  whose 
curly  beard 

And  manly  aspect  look  like  Hercules,  s 

Save  that  his  jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bacchus 

Than  the  sad  purger  of  the  infernal  world, 

Leaning  dejected  on  hb  club  of  conquest. 

As  if  be  knew  the  worthlessnesi  of  those 
For  whom  he  had  fought 

Stran.  It  was  the  man  who  lost 

The  ancient  world  for  love. 

Am.  1 cannot  blame  him, 

Since  I have  risk’d  my  soul  because  I find  not 
That  which  he  exchanged  the  earth  for. 

Stran.  Since  so  for 

Ton  seem  congenial,  will  you  wear  hb  features  ? 

Am.  No.  As  you  leave  me  choice,  I am  difficult, 
If  but  to  sec  the  heroes  I should  ne’er 
Have  seen  else  on  this  side  of  the  dim  shore 
Whence  they  float  back  before  us. 

1 Sfra*.  Hence,  triumvir ! 

1 1 Thy  Cleopatra 's  waiting. 

[ The  shade  of  Antony  disappears  : another  rises. 

1 one  of  Lord  Byron's  MS.  Diaries  we  find  the  follow* 
passage  : — " Alcibiades  is  said  to  hare  been  ‘ successful 
l-’j  all  hi*  battles  * — but  t chat  battles  ? Name  them  1 If  you 
:=*ntjoo  Gamr,  or  Hannibal,  or  Napoleon,  you  at  once  rush 
upon  PharM.Ua,  Munda,  Alcsia,  Cannae,  Thrasymene.  Trebia, 
Marengo.  Jena.  Austcrllti.  Frledland,  Wagram,  Moskwa: 

• Itt  it  ts  less  easy  to  pitch  upon  the  victories  of  Aldblades  ; 

tboogh  they  may  be  named  too.  though  not  so  readily  as  the 
I Leuetra  and  Man  tinea  of  Kpaminondas.  the  Marathon  of 
Miltladcrs,  the  Salami*  of  Themistodes,  and  the  Thermopvlse 
of  Leonidas  Yet,  upon  tbe  whole,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
tsere  be  a name  of  antiquity  which  comes  down  with  such  a 
froeral  charm  as  that  of  Alcibiades.  Why?  I cannot  answer. 
WteOB?"] 

* [•  The  outside  of  Socrates  was  that  of  a satyr  and  buffoon. 


Am.  Who  b thb? 

Who  truly  looketh  like  a demigod, 

Blooming  and  bright,  with  golden  hair,  and  stature, 

If  not  more  high  than  mortal,  yet  immortal 
In  all  that  nameless  bearing  of  hb  limbs. 

Which  he  wears  as  the  sun  his  rays — a something 
Which  shines  from  him,  and  yet  b but  the  flashing 
Emanation  of  a thing  more  glorious  still.  * 

Was  he  e'er  human  only  9 * 

Strun.  Let  the  earth  speak, 

If  there  be  atoms  of  him  left  or  even 
Of  the  more  solid  gold  that  form’d  hb  urn. 

Am.  Who  was  thb  glory  of  mankind  ? 

Stran.  The  shame 

Of  Greece  in  peace,  her  thunderbolt  in  war — 
Demetrius  the  Macedonian,  and 
Taker  of  cities. 

Am.  Yet  one  shadow  more. 

Stran.  (addressing  the  shadow).  Get  thee  to  Lamia’s  ( 
lap! 

[ The  shade  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  vanishes  : 
another  rises. 

I '11  fit  you  still. 

Fear  not  my  hunchback : if  the  shadows  of 
That  which  exbted  please  not  your  nice  taste, 

I 'll  animate  the  ideal  marble,  till 

Your  soul  be  reconciled  to  her  new  garment. 

Am.  Content ! I will  fix  here. 

Stran.  I must  commend 

Your  choice.  The  godlike  son  of  the  sea-goddess, 

The  unshorn  boy  of  Peleus,  with  his  locks 
As  beautiful  and  clear  as  tbe  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Pactolus,  roll’d  o’er  sands  of  gold, 

Soften’d  by  intervening  crystal,  and 
Rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  tbe  wind, 

All  vow’d  to  Sperchius  as  they  were — behold  them! 
And  him — as  he  stood  by  Polixena, 

With  sanction'd  and  with  soften'd  love,  before 
The  altar,  gazing  on  his  Trojan  bride, 

With  some  remorse  within  for  Hector  slain 
And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  passion 
For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  young  hand 
Trembled  In  his  who  slew  her  brother.  So 
He  stood  i’  the  temple ! Look  upon  him  as 
Greece  look’d  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  Instant 
Ere  Paris*  arrow  flew. 

Am.  I gaze  upon  him 

As  if  I were  hb  soul,  whose  form  shall  soon 
Envelope  mine.  * 

Stran.  Yon  have  done  well.  The  greatest 

Deformity  should  only  barter  with 
The  extremest  beauty,  if  the  proverb ’s  true 
Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet. 

Am.  Come  ! Be  quick  I 

I am  impatient. 

Stran.  As  a youthful  beauty 

but  his  soul  was  all  virtue,  and  from  within  him  came  such 
divine  and  nathetic  things,  as  pierced  the  heart,  and  drew 
tears  from  toe  hearers."  — Puto.] 

* [“  lilt  face  was  as  the  heavens ; and  therein  stuck 

A sun  and  moon ; which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted 
The  little  O,  the  earth. 

His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean  : his  rear’d  arm 
Crested  the  world  : his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,"  tec.  — Shsksi'eakl] 

* [*•  The  beauty  and  mien  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  were  so 
inimitable,  that  no  statuary  or  painter  could  hit  off  a likeness. 

His  countenance  had  a mixture  of  grace  and  dignity,  and  was 
at  once  amiable  and  awful,  and  the  unsubdued  and  eager  sir 
of  youth  was  blended  with  tbe  majesty  of  the  hero  and  the 
king.  ” — Plots  aca.  J 
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Before  her  glass.  Fou  both  see  what  Is  not, 

But  dream  it  is  what  must  be. 

Am.  Must  I wait  ? 

Stran.  No ; that  were  a pity.  But  a word  or  two: 
His  stature  is  twelve  cubits ; would  you  so  far 
Outstep  these  times,  and  be  a Titan  ? Or 
(To  talk  canonically)  wax  a son 
Of  Anak  ? 

Am.  Why  not? 

Stran.  Glorious  ambition ! 

I love  thee  most  in  dwarfs  1 A mortal  of 
Philistine  stature  would  have  gladly  pared 
His  own  Goliath  down  to  a slight  David : 

But  thou,  my  manikin,  wouldst  soar  a show 
Rather  than  hero.  Thou  shalt  be  indulged. 

If  such  be  thy  desire ; and  yet,  by  being 
A little  less  removed  from  present  men 
In  figure,  thou  canst  sway  them  more ; for  all 
Would  rise  against  thee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 
A new-found  mammoth : and  their  cursed  engines. 
Their  culverins,  and  so  forth,  would  find  way 
Through  our  friend’s  armour  there,  with  greater  ease 
Than  the  adulterer's  arrow  through  his  heel, 

Which  Thetis  had  forgotten  to  baptize 
In  Styx. 

Am.  Then  let  it  be  as  thou  deora’st  best,  [seest, 

Stran.  Thou  shalt  be  beauteous  as  the  thing  thou 
And  strong  as  what  it  was,  and 

Am.  I ask  not 

For  valour,  since  deformity  is  daring.  * 

It  is  its  essence  to  o’ertake  mankind 

By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the  equal  — 

Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest.  There  is 
A spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  stepdame  Nature’s  avarice  at  first. 

They  woo  with  fearless  deeds  the  smiles  of  fortune. 
And  oft,  like  Timour  the  lame  Tartar,  win  them.  * 

Stran.  Well  spoken  ! and  thou  doubtless  wilt 
remain 

Form'd  as  thou  art  I may  dismiss  the  mould 
Of  shadow,  which  must  turn  to  flesh,  to  incase 
This  daring  soul,  which  could  achieve  no  less 
Without  it. 

Am.  Had  no  power  presented  me 
The  possibility  of  change,  I would 
Have  done  the  best  which  spirit  may  to  make 
Its  way  with  all  deformity’s  dull,  deadly, 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me,  like  a mountain. 

In  feeling,  on  my  heart  as  on  my  shoulders — 

An  hateful  and  unsightly  molehill,  to 

The  eyes  of  happier  men.  I would  have  look'd 

On  beauty  in  that  sex  which  is  the  type 

Of  all  we  know  or  dream  of  beautiful 

Beyond  the  world  they  brighten,  with  a sigh  — 

Not  of  love,  but  despair ; nor  sought  to  win, 
Though  to  a heart  all  love,  what  could  not  love  me 

i [“  Whosoever.”  says  Lord  Bacon, M hath  any  thing  fixed 
in  his  person  that  doth  Induce  contempt,  hath  also  a perpetual 
spur  In  himself  to  rescue  and  deliver  himself  from  scorn  ; 
therefore,  all  deformed  persons  are  extreme  bold  ; first,  as  In 
their  own  defence,  as  being  exposed  to  scorn,  but  in  process 
of  time  by  a general  habit : also  it  stirreth  in  them  industry, 
and  r*j>ocially  of  this  kind,  to  watch  and  observe  the  weak- 
ness of  others,  that  they  may  have  somewhat  to  repay. 
Again,  in  their  superiors.  It  quencheth  Jealousy  towards  them, 
as  persons  that  they  think  they  may  at  pleasure  despise  : and 
It  lareth  tbeir  competitors  and  emidators  asleep,  as  never  be- 
lieving they  should  be  in  possibility  of  advancement  till  they 


In  turn,  because  of  this  vile  crooked  clog. 

Which  makes  me  lonely.  Nay,  I could  have  borne 
It  all,  had  not  my  mother  spurn’d  me  from  her. 

The  she-bear  licks  her  cubs  Into  a sort 
Of  shape ; — my  dam  t>eheld  my  shape  was  hopeless. 
Had  she  exposed  me,  like  the  Spartan,  ere 
I knew  the  passionate  part  of  life,  I had 
Been  a clod  of  the  valley, — happier  nothing 
Than  what  I am.  But  even  thus,  the  lowest. 
Ugliest,  and  meanest  of  mankind,  what  courage 
And  perseverance  could  have  done,  perchance 
Had  made  me  something — as  it  has  made  heroes 
Of  the  same  mould  as  mine.  Tou  lately  saw  me 
Master  of  my  own  life,  and  quick  to  quit  it ; 

And  he  who  is  so  is  the  master  of 
Whatever  dreads  to  die. 

Stran.  Decide  between 

What  you  have  been,  or  will  be. 

Am.  I have  done  so. 

You  have  open’d  brighter  prospects  tony  eyes, 

And  sweeter  to  my  heart  As  I am  now, 

I might  be  fear'd,  admired,  respected,  luved 
Of  all  save  those  next  to  me,  of  whom  1 
Would  be  beloved.  As  thou  showest  me 
A choice  of  forms,  I take  the  one  I view. 

Haste  t haste  ! 

Stran.  And  what  shall  7 wear  ? 

Am.  Surely,  he 

Who  can  command  all  forms  will  choose  the  highest. 
Something  superior  even  to  that  which  was 
Pelides  now  before  us.  Perhaps  his 
Who  slew  him,  that  of  Paris : or — still  higher — 
The  poet’s  god,  clothed  In  such  limbs  as  are 
Themselves  a poetry. 

Stran.  Less  will  content  me ; 

For  I,  too,  love  a change. 

Arn.  Your  aspect  is 

Dusky,  but  not  uncomely. 

Stran.  If  I chose, 

I might  be  whiter ; but  I have  a penchant 
For  black  — It  is  so  hetoest,  and  besides 
Can  neither  blush  with  shame  nor  pale  with  fear ; 
But  I have  worn  it  long  enough  of  late. 

And  now  1 11  take  your  figure. 

Am.  Mine  l 

Stran.  Yea.  You 

Shall  change  with  Thetis’  son,  and  I with  Bertha. 
Your  mother’s  offspring.  People  have  their  tastes  : 
You  have  yours  — I mine. 

Am.  Despatch  ! Despatch  I 

Stran.  Even  so. 

[ The  Stranger  takes  some  earth  ami  moulds  it 
along  the  turf,  and  then  addresses  the  phan- 
tom of  Achilles. 

Beautiful  shadow 
Of  Thetis’s  boy ! 

Who  sleeps  In  the  meadow 
Whose  grass  grows  o’er  Troy : 


sec  them  in  possession  : so  that  upon  the  matter,  in  a grvat 
wit,  deformity  is  an  advantage  to  rising.”  — Essay  iv.J 


* [”  Lord  Byron’s  chief  incentive,  when  a boy,  to  distinction, 
was  that  mark  of  deformity,  by  an  acute  sense  of  which  hr 
was  first  stuug  into  the  ambition  of  being  great.  In  ooe  of 


his  letters  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he  declares  it  to  be  his  own  opini  c 
that  * an  addiction  to  poetry  is  very  generally  the  result  of  an 
uneasy  mind  in  an  uneasy  body;  disease  or  deformity.’  he 
adds,  ‘ have  been  the  attendants  of  many  of  our  best : Col- 
lins mad  — Chatterton.  1 think,  mad  — tJowpcr  mad  — Pope 
crooked  — Milton  blind,*  Ac.  Ac."  — Mooaa  } 
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From  the  red  earth,  like  Adam,  1 
Thy  likeness  I shape, 

As  the  being  who  made  him, 

Whose  actions  I ape. 

Thou  clay,  be  all  glowing. 

Till  the  rose  in  his  cheek 
Be  as  fair  as,  when  blowing, 

It  wears  its  first  streak  ! 

Te  violets,  I scatter, 

Now  turn  into  eyes ! 

And  thou,  sunshiny  water, 

Of  blood  take  the  guise  ! 

Let  these  hyacinth  boughs 
Be  his  long  flowing  hair, 

And  wave  o’er  his  brows. 

As  thou  wavest  in  air ! 

Let  his  heart  be  this  marble 
I tear  from  the  rock  ! 

But  his  voice  as  the  warble 
Of  birds  on  yon  oak  ! 

Let  his  flesh  be  the  purest 
Of  mould,  in  which  grew 
The  lily-root  surest. 

And  drank  the  best  dew ! 

Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 
Which  clay  can  compound, 

And  his  aspect  the  brightest 
On  earth  to  be  found  I 
Elements,  near  me. 

Be  mingled  and  stirr’d, 

Know  me,  and  hear  me. 

And  leap  to  my  word  ! 

Sunbeams,  awaken 

This  earth’s  animation  ! 

T Is  done  ! He  hath  taken 
Bis  stand  in  creation  ! 

[Arnold  fall*  senseless  ; his  soul  passes  into  the 
shape  of  Achilles,  which  rises  from  the 
ground ; while  the  phantom  has  disappeared, 
part  by  part,  as  the  figure  was  formed  from 
the  earth. 

Am.  (in  Ass  new  form).  I love,  and  I shall  be  be- 
loved ! Oh,  life ! 

At  last  I feel  thee  ! Glorious  spirit ! 

St  ran.  Stop ! 

What  shall  become  of  your  abandon’d  garment. 

Ton  hump,  and  lump,  and  clod  of  ugliness, 

Which  late  you  wore,  or  were  ? 

Am.  Who  care*  ? Let  wolves 

And  vultures  take  it,  if  they  will. 

Stran.  And  If 

They  do,  and  are  not  scared  by  it,  you  ’ll  say 
| It  must  be  peace-time,  and  no  better  fare 
Abroad  1’  the  fields. 

Am.  Let  us  but  leave  it  there ; 

No  matter  what  becomes  on ’L 

Stran.  That’s  ungracious. 

If  not  ungrateful.  Whatsoe'er  it  be, 

It  hath  sustain'd  your  soul  full  many  a day. 

Am.  Ay,  as  the  dunghill  may  conceal  a gem 
Which  is  now  set  in  gold,  as  jewels  should  be. 

Stran.  But  if  1 give  another  form,  it  must  be 
By  fair  exchange,  not  robbery.  For  they 
Who  make  men  without  women’s  aid  have  long 
Had  patents  for  the  same,  and  do  not  love 


1 Adam  meant  “ red  earth,"  from  which  the  Grit  man  was 
formed. 


Tour  interlopers.  The  devil  may  take  men. 

Not  make  them,  — though  he  reap  the  benefit 
Of  the  original  workmanship : — and  therefore 
Some  one  must  be  found  to  assume  the  shape 
You  have  quitted. 

Am.  Who  would  do  so  ? 

Stran.  That  I know  not. 

And  therefore  I must. 

Am.  You ! 

Stran.  I said  it  ere 

You  inhabited  your  present  dome  of  beauty. 

Am.  True.  I forget  all  things  in  the  new  joy 
Of  this  immortal  change. 

Stran.  In  a few  moments 

1 will  be  as  you  were,  and  you  shall  see 
Yourself  for  ever  by  you,  as  your  shadow. 

Am.  I would  be  spared  this. 

Stran.  But  It  cannot  be. 

What  1 shrink  already,  being  what  you  are, 

From  seeing  what  you  were  ? 

Am.  Do  as  thou  wilt 

Stran.  (to  the  late  form  of  Arnold,  extended  on 
the  earth). 

Clay  ! not*dead,  but  soul-less ! 

Though  no  man  would  choose  thee, 

An  immortal  no  less 

Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 

Clay  thou  art ; and  unto  spirit 

All  clay  is  of  equal  merit 

Fire  ! without  which  nought  can  live  ; 

Fire  ! but  in  which  nought  can  live, 

Save  the  fabled  salamander, 

Or  immortal  souls,  which  wander. 

Praying  what  doth  not  forgive. 

Howling  for  a drop  of  water, 

Burning  In  a quenchless  lot : 

Fire  ! the  only  element 

Where  nor  fish,  beast,  bird,  nor  worm. 

Save  the  worm  which  dieth  not 
Can  preserve  a moment’s  form, 

But  mast  with  thyself  be  blent : 

Fire  ! man’s  safeguard  and  his  slaughter : 

Fire  ! Creation’s  first-born  daughter. 

And  Destruction’s  threaten’d  son, 

When  heaven  with  the  world  hath  done . 

Fire  ! assist  me  to  renew 
Life  In  what  lies  In  ray  view 
Stiff  and  cold ! 

His  resurrection  rests  with  me  and  you  f 
One  little,  marshy  spark  of  flame — 

And  he  again  shall  seem  the  same  ; 

But  I his  spirit’s  place  shall  hold  I 
[An  ignis-fatuus  flits  through  the  wood  and  rests 
on  the  brow  of  the  body.  The  Stranger  dis - 
appears  : the  body  rises. 

Am.  (in  his  new  form).  Oh  I horrible  ! [thou  ? 
Stran.  (in  Arnold’s  late  shape).  What ! trem blest 
Am.  Not  so — 

I merely  shudder.  Where  Is  fled  the  shape 
Thou  lately  worest  ? 

Stran.  To  the  world  of  shadows. 

But  let  us  thread  the  present  Whither  wilt  tbou  ? 
Am.  Must  thou  be  my  companion  ? 

Stran.  Wherefore  not  ? 

i Your  betters  keep  worse  company. 

Am.  My  betters  \ 

Stran.  Oh ! you  wax  proud,  I see,  of  your  new 
form : 

X 
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I *m  glad  of  that.  Ungrateful  too  ! That's  well ; 
You  improve  apace ; — two  changes  in  an  instant. 

And  you  are  old  in  the  world’s  ways  already. 

But  bear  with  me : indeed  you  ’ll  find  me  useful 
Upon  your  pilgrimage.  But  come,  pronounce 
Where  shall  we  now  be  errant  ? 

Am.  Where  the  world 

Is  thickest,  that  I may  behold  it  in 
Its  workings. 

St  ran.  That 's  to  say,  where  there  is  war 

And  woman  in  activity.  Let’s  see  ! 

Spain — Italy — the  new  Atlantic  world — 

Afric,  with  all  its  Moors.  In  very  truth. 

There  Is  small  choice  : the  whole  race  are  just  now 
Tugging  as  usual  at  each  other’s  hearts. 

Am.  I have  heard  great  things  of  Rome. 

Stran.  A goodly  choice  — 

And  scarce  a better  to  be  found  on  earth, 

Since  Sodom  was  put  out.  The  field  is  wide  too  ; 

For  now  the  Frank,  and  Hun,  and  Spanish  scion 
Of  the  old  Vandals,  are  at  play  along 
The  sunny  shores  of  the  world’s  garden. 

Am.  How 

Shall  we  proceed  ? 

Stran.  Like  gallants,  on  good  coursers. 

What  ho  l my  chargers  ! Never  yet  were  better, 
Since  Phaeton  was  upset  into  the  Po. 

Our  pages  too  I 

Enter  two  Paget,  with  four  coal-black  horses. 

Am.  A noble  sight  i 

Stran.  And  of 

A nobler  breed.  Match  me  in  Barbary, 

Or  your  Kochlini  race  of  Araby, 

With  these  ! 

Am.  The  mighty  steam,  which  volumes  high 
From  their  proud  nostrils,  burns  the  very  air ; 

And  sparks  of  flame,  like  dancing  fire-flies,  wheel 
Around  their  manes,  as  common  insects  swarm 
Round  common  steeds  towards  sunset. 

Stran.  Mount,  my  lord  : 

They  and  I are  your  servitors. 

Am.  And  these 

Our  dark-eyed  pages — what  may  be  their  names  ? 
Stran.  You  shall  baptize  them. 

Am.  What ! in  holy  water? 

Stran.  Why  not  ? The  deeper  sinner,  better 
* saint. 

Am.  They  are  beautiful,  and  cannot,  sure,  be 
demons.  [beauty 

Stran.  True;  the  devil's  always  ugly;  and  your 
Is  never  diabolical. 

Am.  I’ll  call  him 

Who  bears  the  golden  horn,  and  wears  such  bright 
And  blooming  aspect,  Huon ; for  he  looks 
Like  to  the  lovely  boy  lost  in  the  forest. 

And  never  found  till  now.  And  for  the  other 
And  darker,  and  more  thoughtful,  who  smiles  not. 
But  looks  as  serious  though  serene  as  night. 

He  shall  be  Mcmnon , from  the  Ethlop  king 
Whose  statue  turns  a harper  once  a day. 

And  you  ? 

Stran.  I have  ten  thousand  names,  and  twice 
As  many  attributes;  but  as  I wear 
A human  shape,  will  take  a human  name. 

Am.  More  human  than  the  shape  (though  it  was 
mine  once) 

I trust. 


Stran.  Then  call  me  Caesar. 

Am.  Why,  that  name 

Belongs  to  empires,  and  has  been  but  borne 
By  the  world’s  lords. 

Stran.  And  therefore  fittest  for 

The  devil  in  disguise  — since  so  you  deem  me. 

Unless  you  call  me  pope  instead. 

Am.  Well,  then, 

Csesar  thou  shalt  be.  For  myself,  my  name 
Shall  be  plain  Arnold  still. 

C* rs.  We’ll  add  a title  — 

“ Count  Arnold  : " it  hath  no  ungracious  sound. 

And  will  look  well  upon  a billet-doux. 

Am.  Or  in  an  order  for  a battle-field.  [steed 
Cat.  (tings).  To  horse  ! to  horse  ! my  coal-black 
Paws  the  ground  and  snuffs  the  air  I 
There’s  not  a foal  of  Arab’s  breed 
More  knows  whom  he  must  bear ; 

On  the  hill  he  will  not  tire, 

Swifter  as  it  waxes  higher ; 

In  the  marsh  he  will  not  slacken, 

On  the  plain  be  overtaken ; 

In  the  wave  he  will  not  sink. 

Nor  pause  at  the  brook’s  side  to  drink  ; 

In  the  race  he  will  not  pant. 

In  the  combat  he  *11  not  faint ! 

On  the  stones  he  will  not  stumble. 

Time  nor  toil  shall  make  him  humble  ; 

In  the  stall  he  will  not  stiffen. 

But  be  winged  as  a griffin, 

Only  flying  with  his  feet : 

And  will  not  such  a voyage  be  sweet  ? 

Merrily ! merrily  ! never  unsound. 

Shall  our  bonny  black  horses  skim  over  the  ground  1 
From  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasus,  ride  we,  or  fly ! 
For  we  ’ll  leave  them  behind  in  the  glance  of  an  eye. 

[ They  mount  their  horses  and  disappear. 


A Camp  before  the  Walls  of  Rome. 

Arkold  and  Cm sar. 

Cat.  You  are  well  enter’d  now. 

Am.  Ay ; but  my  path 

Has  been  o’er  carcasses : mine  eyes  are  full 
Of  blood. 

Cat.  Then  wipe  them,  and  see  dearly.  Why  1 
Thou  art  a conqueror ; the  chosen  knight 
And  free  companion  of  the  gallant  Bourbon, 

Late  constable  of  France : and  now  to  be 
Lord  of  the  city  which  hath  been  earth’s  lord 
Under  its  emperors,  and — changing  sex, 

Not  sceptre,  an  hermaphrodite  of  empire  — 

Lady  of  the  old  world. 

Am.  How  old  f What ! are  there  , | 

New  worlds  ? 

Cat.  To  you.  You’ll  find  there  are  such  shortly,  j 
By  its  rich  harvests,  new  disease,  and  gold  ; 

From  one  half  of  the  world  named  a whole  new  one. 
Because  you  know  no  better  than  the  dull 
And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  and  ears. 

Am.  I ’ll  trust  them. 

Cat.  Do  ! They  will  deceive  you  sweetly. 

And  that  is  better  than  the  bitter  truth. 

Am.  Dog  ! 

Cat.  Man ! 

Am.  Devil  1 


Com.  Your  obedient  bumble  servant 

Am.  Say  matter  rather.  Thou  hast  lured  me  on, 
Through  scenes  of  blood  and  lust  till  I am  here. 

Cat.  And  where  wouldst  thou  be  ? 

Am.  Oh,  at  peace — in  peace. 

Cat.  And  where  is  that  which  is  so  ? From  the  star 
To  the  winding  worm,  all  life  is  motion ; and 
In  life  commotion  is  the  extremest  point 
Of  life.  The  planet  wheels  till  it  becomes 
A comet,  and  destroying  as  it  sweeps 
The  stars,  goes  out  The  poor  worm  winds  its  way, 

;l  Using  upon  the  death  of  other  things, 
l But  still,  like  them,  must  live  and  die,  the  subject 
Of  something  which  has  made  it  live  and  die. 

Tou  must  obey  what  all  obey,  the  rule 
Of  fil’d  necessity  : against  her  edict 
Rebellion  prospers  not 

Am.  And  when  it  prospers 

Cat.  ’Tis  no  rebellion. 

Am.  Will  It  prosper  now  ? 

Cat.  The  Bourbon  hath  given  orders  for  the  assault 
And  by  the  dawn  there  will  be  work. 

Am.  Alas ! 

!j  And  shall  the  city  yield  ? I see  the  giant 
Abode  of  the  true  God,  and  his  true  saint. 

Saint  Peter,  rear  its  dome  and  cross  into 
That  sky  whence  Christ  ascended  from  the  cross, 
Which  his  blood  made  a badge  of  glory  and 
J Of  joy  (as  once  of  torture  unto  him, 

God  and  God’s  Son,  man’s  sole  and  only  reftige). 

Cat.  Tis  there,  and  shall  be. 

An.  What  ? 

Cat.  The  crucifix 

Above,  and  many  altar  shrines  below. 

Also  some  culverins  upon  the  walls, 

And  harquebusses,  and  what  not ; besides 
The  men  who  are  to  kindle  them  to  death 
Of  other  men. 

An.  And  those  scarce  mortal  arches, 

Pile  above  pile  of  everlasting  wall. 

The  theatre  where  emperors  and  their  subjects 
| (Those  subjects  Romant)  stood  at  gaze  upon 
The  battles  of  the  monarchs  of  the  wild 
•And  wood,  the  lion  and  bis  tusky  rebels 
Of  the  then  untamed  desert,  brought  to  joust 
In  the  arena  (as  right  well  they  might, 
i When  they  had  left  no  human  foe  unconquer'd) ; 

Made  even  the  forest  pay  Its  tribute  of 
I Ufe  to  their  amphitheatre,  as  well 
As  Dacia  men  to  die  the  eternal  death 
For  a sole  instant’s  pastime,  and  “ Pass  on 
| To  a new  gladiator  ! ’’ — Must  it  fall  ? 

I Cat.  The  city,  or  the  amphitheatre  ? . 

I rbe  church,  or  one,  or  all  ? for  you  confound 
Both  them  and  me. 

An.  To-morrow  sounds  the  assault 

With  the  first  cock-crow. 

Cat.  Which,  if  it  end  with 

The  evening’s  first  nightingale,  will  be 
Something  new  in  the  annals  of  great  sieges ; 

For  men  roust  have  their  prey  alter  long  toll. 

Am.  The  sun  goes  down  as  calmly,  and  perhaps 
More  beautifully,  than  he  did  on  Rome 
On  the  day  Remus  leapt  her  wall. 

1 [Suetonius  relate*  of  Julius  Cstsar,  that  his  baldness  gave 
much  uneasiness,  having  often  found  himself,  upon  that 
ywnt.  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies  ; and  that, 
therefore,  enf  all  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  the 


Am.  You  I 

Cat.  Yes,  sir.  You  forget  I am  or  was 

Spirit,  till  I took  up  with  your  cast  shape 
And  a worse  name.  I’m  Qesar  and  a hunchback 
Now.  Well  1 the  first  of  Caesars  was  a bald-head. 
And  loved  his  laurels  better  as  a wig 
(So  history  says)  than  as  a glory,  i Thus 
The  world  runs  on,  but  we  11  be  merry  still. 

I saw  your  Romulus  (simple  as  I am) 

Slay  his  own  twin,  quickbom  of  the  same  womb, 
Because  he  leapt  a ditch  (’twas  then  no  wall, 
Whate’er  It  now  be) ; and  Rome’s  earliest  cement 
Was  brother’s  blood  ; and  if  its  native  blood 
Be  spilt  till  the  choked  Tiber  be  as  red 
As  e’er  ’twas  yellow,  it  will  never  wear 
The  deep  hue  of  the  ocean  and  the  earth. 

Which  the  great  robber  sons  of  fratricide 
Have  made  their  never-ceasing  scene  of  slaughter 
For  ages. 

Am.  But  what  have  these  done,  their  for 
Remote  descendants,  who  have  lived  in  peace. 

The  peace  of  heaven,  and  in  her  sunshine  of 
Piety? 

Cat.  And  what  had  they  done,  whom  the  old 
Romans  o’erswept  ? — Hark  ! 

Am.  They  are  soldiers  singing 

A reckless  roundelay,  upon  the  eve 
Of  many  deaths,  it  may  be  of  their  own. 

Cat.  And  why  should  they  not  sing  as  well  as 
swans  ? 

They  are  black  ones,  to  be  sure. 

Am.  So,  you  are  learn ’d, 

I see,  too? 

Cat.  In  my  grammar,  certes.  I 
Was  educated  for  a monk  of  all  times, 

And  once  I was  well  versed  in  the  forgotten 
Etruscan  letters,  and  — were  I so  minded  — 

Could  make  their  hieroglyphics  plainer  than 
Your  alphabet 

Am.  And  wherefore  do  you  not  ? 

Cat.  It  answers  better  to  resolve  the  alphabet 
Back  into  hieroglyphic*.  Like  your  statesman, 

And  prophet,  pontiff,  doctor,  alchymist. 

Philosopher,  and  what  not,  they  have  built 

More  Babels,  without  new  dispersion,  than 

The  stammering  young  ones  of  the  flood’s  dull  ooze, 

W’ho  fail’d  and  fled  each  other.  Why  ? why,  marry, 

Because  no  man  could  understand  his  neighbour. 

They  are  wiser  now,  and  will  not  separate 

For  nonsense.  Nay,  it  is  their  brotherhood, 

Their  Shibboleth,  their  Koran,  Talmud,  their 
Cabala  ; their  best  brick-work,  wherewithal 
They  build  more 

Arn.  {interrupting  him).  Oh,  thou  everlasting 
sneerer  1 

Be  silent ! How  the  soldiers'  rough  strain  seems 
Soften’d  by  distance  to  a hymn-like  cadence  ! 

Listen ! 

Cat.  Yes.  I have  heard  the  angels  sing. 

Am.  And  demons  bowl. 

Cat.  And  man,  too.  Let  us  listen : 

I love  all  music. 


senate  and  people,  there  was  none  which  he  either  accepted 
or  used  with  so  much  pleasure  as  the  right  of  wearing  con- 
stantly a laurel  crown.] 
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Cat. 


I s»w  him. 
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Song  of  the  Soldiers  within. 

The  black  bands  came  over 
The  Alps  and  their  snow ; 

With  Bourbon,  the  rover. 

They  pass’d  the  broad  Po. 

We  have  beaten  all  foemen. 

We  have  captured  a king, 

Wc  have  turn'd  back  on  no  men. 

And  so  let  ua  sing ! 

Here ’s  the  Bourbon  for  ever  S 
Though  pennyless  all, 

We’ll  have  one  more  endeavour 
At  yonder  old  wall. 

With  the  Bourbon  we  ’ll  gather 
At  day-dawn  before 
The  gates,  and  together 
Or  break  or  climb  o’er 
The  wall  j on  the  ladder 
As  mounts  each  firm  foot. 

Our  shout  shall  grow  gladder, 

And  death  only  be  mute. 

With  the  Bourbon  we  *11  mount  o’er 
The  walls  of  old  Rome, 

And  who  then  shall  count  o’er 
The  spoils  of  each  dome  ? 

Up  1 up  with  the  lily  1 

And  down  with  the  keys ! 

In  old  Rome,  the  seven-hilly, 

We’ll  revel  at  ease. 

Her  streets  shall  be  gory. 

Her  Tiber  all  red. 

And  her  temples  so  hoar)' 

Shall  clang  with  our  tread. 

Oh,  the  Bourbon  I the  Bourbon  ! 

The  Bourbon  for  aye  ! 

Of  our  song  bear  the  burden  1 
And  Are,  fire  away ! 

With  Spain  for  the  vanguard. 

Our  varied  host  comes  ; 

And  next  to  the  Spaniard 
Beat  Germany’s  drums ; 

And  Italy’s  lances 

Are  couch’d  at  their  mother ; 

But  our  leader  from  France  is. 

Who  warr’d  with  his  brother. 

Oh,  the  Bourbon  ! the  Bourbon  1 
Sans  country  or  home. 

Well  follow  the  Bourbon, 

To  plunder  old  Rome. 

Ctu.  An  indifferent  song 

For  those  within  the  walla,  metbinks,  to  hear. 

Am.  Yes,  if  they  keep  to  their  chorus.  But  here 
comes 

The  general  with  his  chiefs  and  men  of  trust 
A goodly  rebel ! 

Enter  the  Constable  Bourbon  1 44  cum  suit,"  Syc.  frc. 

Phil.  How  now,  noble  prince. 

You  are  not  cheerful  ? 

Bourb.  Why  should  I be  so  ? 

Phil.  Upon  the  eve  of  conquest  such  as  ours. 
Most  men  would  be  so. 

Bourb.  If  l were  secure  1 


Phil.  Doubt  not  our  soldiers.  Were  the  walls  of 
adamant 

They ’d  crack  them.  Hunger  is  a sharp  artillery. 

Bourb.  That  they  will  falter  is  my  least  of  fears. 
That  they  will  be  repulsed,  with  Bourbon  for 
Their  chief,  and  all  their  kindled  appetites 
To  marshal  them  on  — were  those  hoary  walls 
Mountains,  and  those  who  guard  them  like  the  gods 
Of  the  old  fkbles,  I would  trust  my  Titans ; — 

But  now 

Phil.  They  are  but  men  who  war  with  mortals 
Bourb.  True  . but  those  walls  have  girded  in  great 
ages. 

And  sent  forth  mighty  spirit*.  The  past  earth 
And  present  phantom  of  imperious  Rome 
j Is  peopled  with  those  warriors ; and  roethinks 
They  flit  along  the  eternal  city's  rampart, 
j And  stretch  their  glorious,  gory,  shadowy  hands. 
And  beckon  me  away  ! 

Phil.  So  let  them  ! WUt  thou 

' Turn  back  from  shadow}-  menaces  of  shadows  ? 

Bourb.  They  do  not  menace  me.  I could  have 
' Methinks,  a Sylla’s  menace;  but  they  clasp,  [faced. 
And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and  deathlike  hands. 
And  with  their  thin  aspen  faces  and  fix’d  eyes 
Fascinate  mine.  Look  there  1 

Phil.  I look  upon 

A lofty  battlement 

Bourb.  And  there  1 

Phil.  Not  even 

A guard  In  sight ; they  wisely  keep  below, 

Shelter’d  by  the  grey  parapet  from  some 
Stray  bullet  of  our  lansquenets,  who  might 
Practise  In  the  cool  twilight. 

Bourb.  You  are  blind. 

Phil.  If  seeing  nothing  more  than  may  be  seen 
Be  so. 

Bourb.  A thousand  years  have  mann’d  the  walls 
With  all  their  heroes, — the  last  Cato  stands 
And  tears  his  bowels,  rather  than  survive 
The  liberty  of  that  I would  enslave. 

And  the  first  C«sar  with  his  triumphs  flits 
From  battlement  to  battlement. 

PhiL  Then  conquer 

The  walls  for  which  he  conquer’d,  and  be  greater ! 
Bourb.  True : so  I will,  or  perish.  . 

PhiL  You  can  not. 

In  such  an  enterprise  to  die  is  rather 
The  dawn  of  an  eternal  day,  than  death. 

[Cownf  Arnold  ami  Catii  adt-'.nce. 
Cos.  And  the  mere  men — do  they  too  *weal 
beneath 

The  noon  of  this  same  ever-scorching  glory  ? 

Bourb.  Ah ! 

Welcome  the  bitter  hunchback  ! and  his  master. 

The  beauty  of  our  host,  and  brave  as  beauteous. 

And  generous  as  lovely.  We  shall  find 
Work  for  you  both  ere  morning. 

Coes.  You  will  find. 

So  please  your  highness,  no  less  for  yourself. 

Bourb.  And  if  I do,  there  will  not  be  a labourer 
More  forward,  hunchback  ! 

Cots.  You  may  well  say  so. 

For  you  have  seen  that  back  — as  general. 


1 rcharle*  of  Bourbon  cotuln  to  Frand*  I.,  and  Con-  I alio  by  the  king,  he  transferred  hit  lemces  to  the  Emperor 
stable  of  France.  Being  bitterly  persecuted  by  the  queen-  j Char  lei  V.) 
nothcr  for  having  declined  the  honour  of  her  band,  and  j 
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| Placed  in  the  rear  In  action — but  your  foes 
Have  never  seen  it. 

Bourb.  That’s  a fair  retort. 

For  I provoked  It : — but  the  Bourbon’s  breast 
Has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  far  advanced 
In  danger's  face  as  yours,  were  you  the  devil. 

Cm.  And  if  I were,  I might  have  saved  myself 
The  toil  of  coming  here. 

Phil.  Why  so  ? 

Cm.  One  half 

Of  your  brave  bands  of  their  own  bold  accord 
Will  go  to  him,  the  other  half  be  sent. 

More  swiftly,  not  less  surely. 

Bourb.  Arnold,  your 

Slight  crooked  friend ’s  as  snake-like  in  his  words 
As  his  deeds. 

Cm  Tour  highness  much  mistakes  me. 

The  first  snake  was  a flatterer — I am  none  ; 

And  for  my  deeds,  I only  sting  when  stung. 

Bourb.  You  are  brave,  and  that 's  enough  for  roe  ; 
and  quick 

In  speech  as  sharp  in  action — and  that’s  more. 

I am  not  alone  a soldier,  but  the  soldiers' 

Comrade. 

Cm.  They  are  but  bad  company,  your  highness : 

| And  worse  even  for  their  friends  than  foes,  as  being 
I More  permanent  acquaintance. 

Phil.  How  now,  fellow ! 

1 Thou  waxest  insolent,  beyond  the  privilege 
I Of  a buffoon. 

Cm  Tou  mean  I speak  the  truth. 

1 H lie  — it  is  as  easy  : then  you  ’ll  praise  me 
j For  calling  you  a hero. 

Bourb.  Philibert  ! 

I*t  him  alone  ; he  *s  brave,  and  ever  has  [der. 
Been  first,  with  that  swart  face  and  mountain  shoul- 
In  field  or  storm,  and  patient  in  starvation  ; 

•And  for  his  tongue,  the  camp  is  full  of  licence, 

, And  the  sharp  stinging  of  a lively  rogue 
I«,  to  my  mind,  far  preferable  to 
The  gross,  dull,  heavy,  gloomy  execration 
Of  a mere  famish’d,  sullen,  grumbling  slave. 

Whom  nothing  can  convince  save  a full  meal, 

And  wine,  and  sleep,  and  a few  maravedis, 

Vith  which  he  deems  him  rich. 

Cat.  It  would  be  well 

If  the  earth’s  princes  ask’d  no  more. 

Bourb.  Be  silent ! 

Cm.  Ay,  but  not  idle.  Work  yourself  with  words. 
Tou  have  few  to  speak. 

Phil  What  means  the  audacious  prater  ? 

Cm.  To  prate,  like  other  prophets. 

Bourb.  Philibert  I 

*T»y  will  you  vex  him  ? Have  we  not  enough 
To  think  on  ? Arnold  ! I will  lead  the  attack 
, To-morrow. 

Am.  I have  heard  as  much,  ray  lord. 

Bourb.  And  you  will  follow  ? 

Am.  Since  I must  not  lead. 

I Bourb.  ’T  is  necessary  for  the  further  daring 
Of  our  too  needy  army,  that  their  chief 
Plant  the  first  foot  upon  the  foremost  ladder's 
, First  step. 

Cm.  Upon  its  topmost,  let  us  hope  : 

So  shall  he  have  his  full  deserts. 

; Bourb.  The  world’s 

, Great  capital  ixrchance  is  ours  to-morrow. 

! Through  every  change  the  seven-hlll'd  city  hath 


Retain'd  her  sway  o’er  nations,  and  the  Cwsars, 

But  yielded  to  the  Alaries,  the  Alarics 
Unto  the  pontiffs.  Roman,  Goth,  or  priest, 

Still  the  world’s  masters  1 Civilised,  barbarian. 

Or  saintly,  still  the  walls  of  Romulus 
I Have  been  the  circus  of  an  empire.  Well ! 

’T  was  their  turn  — now ’t  is  ours  ; and  let  us  hope 
That  we  will  fight  as  well,  and  rule  much  better. 
Cat.  No  doubt,  the  camp  *s  the  school  of  civic 
rights. 

; What  would  you  make  of  Rome  ? 

Bourb.  That  which  it  was. 

Cat.  In  Alaric’s  time? 

Bourb.  No,  slave  ! in  the  first  Cesar’s, 

Whose  name  you  bear  like  other  curs 

Cat.  And  kings  ! 

’Tis  a great  name  for  blood-bounds. 

Bourb.  There ’s  a demon 

In  that  fierce  rattle-snake  thy  tongue.  WUt  never 
Be  serious  ? 

Cat.  On  the  eve  of  battle,  no ; — 

That  were  not  soldier-like.  T is  for  the  general 
To  be  more  pensive : we  adventurers 
Must  be  more  cheerful.  Wherefore  should  wc  think  ? 
Our  tutelar  deity,  in  a leader’s  shape. 

Takes  care  of  us.  Keep  thought  aloof  from  hosts  I 
If  the  knaves  take  to  thinking,  you  will  have 
To  crack  those  walls  alone. 

Bourb.  You  may  sneer,  since 

’Tis  lucky  for  you  that  you  fight  no  worse  for't 
Cat.  I thank  you  for  the  freedom  ; ’tis  the  only 
Pay  I have  taken  in  your  highness’  service. 

Bourb.  Well,  sir,  to-morrow  you  shall  pay  yourself. 
Look  on  those  towers  ; they  hold  my  treasury  ; 

! But,  Philibert,  we  ‘11  in  to  council.  Arnold, 

We  would  request  your  presence. 

Am.  Prince  1 my  sendee 

Is  yours,  as  in  the  field. 

Bourb.  In  both  we  prize  It, 

And  yours  will  be  a post  of  trust  at  daybreak. 

Cat.  And  mine  ? 

Bourb.  To  follow  glory  with  the  Bourbon. 

Good  night ! 

Am.  ( to  Casa  a).  Prepare  our  armour  for  the 
assault. 

And  wait  within  my  tent 

[Exeunt  Bourbok,  Arnold,  Philibert,  $c. 
Cat.  ( solut ).  Within  thy  tent  I 

i Think’st  thou  that  I pass  from  thee  with  my  presence  ? 

■ Or  that  this  crooked  coffer,  which  contain'd 
Thy  principle  of  life,  is  aught  to  me 
Except  a mask  ? And  these  are  men,  forsooth  ! 
Heroes  and  chiefs,  the  flower  of  Adam's  bastards  1 
This  is  the  consequence  of  giving  matter 
The  power  of  thought.  It  Is  a stubborn  substance, 
And  thinks  chaotically,  as  it  acts. 

Ever  relapsing  into  its  first  elements. 

Well  1 I must  play  with  these  poor  puppets : ’t  is 
The  spirit’s  pastime  in  his  idler  hours. 

When  I grow  weary  of  it,  I have  business 
Amongst  the  stars,  which  these  poor  creatures  deem 
Were  made  for  them  to  look  at  *T  were  a jest  now 
To  bring  one  down  amongst  them,  and  set  fire 
Unto  their  anthill : how  the  pismires  then 
Would  scamper  o’er  the  scalding  soil,  and,  ceasing 
From  tearing  down  each  other’s  nests,  pipe  forth 
One  universal  orison  ! Ha ! ha  1 

[Exit  Casa  a. 
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Before  the  Walls  of  Rome.  — The  Assault  : the  Army 
in  motion , with  ladders  to  scale  the  walls;  Boua- 
bok,  with  a white  scarf  over  his  armour,  foremost. 

Chorus  of  Spirits  in  the  air . 

’T  is  the  morn,  but  dim  and  dark. 

Whither  flies  the  silent  lark  ? 

Whither  shrinks  the  clouded  sun  ? 

Is  the  day  Indeed  begun  ? 

Nature’s  eye  is  melancholy 
O’er  the  city  high  and  holy : 

But  without  there  is  a din 
Should  arouse  the  saints  within, 

And  revive  the  heroic  ashes 
Bound  which  yellow  Tiber  dashes. 

Oh,  ye  seven  hills ! awaken, 

Ere  your  very  base  be  shaken  i 


Hearken  to  the  steady  stamp  I 
Mars  is  in  their  every  tramp  ! 

Not  a step  is  out  of  tune. 

As  the  tides  obey  the  moon  ! 

On  they  march,  though  to  self-slaughter, 
Regular  as  rolling  water, 

Whose  high  waves  o’ersweep  the  border 
Of  huge  moles,  but  keep  their  order, 
Breaking  only  rank  by  rank. 

Hearken  to  the  armour’s  clank  ! 

Look  down  o’er  each  frowning  warrior, 
How  he  glares  upon  the  barrier : 

Look  on  each  step  of  each  ladder, 

As  the  stripes  that  streak  an  adder. 


Look  upon  the  bristling  wall, 

Mann’d  without  an  interval ! 

Round  and  round,  and  tier  on  tier. 
Cannon’s  black  mouth,  shining  spear, 

Lit  match,  bell-mouth’d  musquetoon, 
Gaping  to  be  murderous  soon  ; 

All  the  warlike  gear  of  old. 

Mix'd  with  what  we  now  behold, 

In  this  strife  ’twixt  old  and  new. 

Gather  like  a locusts’  crew. 

Shade  of  Remus  ! ’t  is  a time 
Awful  as  thy  brother’s  crime ! 

Christians  war  against  Christ’s  shrine : — 
Must  its  lot  be  like  to  thine  ? 


Near — and  near— and  nearer  still, 

As  the  earthquake  saps  the  hill, 

First  with  trembling,  hollow  motion. 
Like  a scarce-awaken’d  ocean, 

Then  with  stronger  shock  and  louder, 
Till  the  rocks  are  crush’d  to  powder,  — 
Onward  sweeps  the  rolling  host ! 

Heroes  of  the  immortal  boast ! 

Mighty  chiefs ! eternal  shadows ! 

First  flowers  of  the  bloody  meadows 
Which  encompass  Rome,  the  mother 
Of  a people  without  brother  ! 


Will  you  sleep  when  nations'  quarrels 
Plough  the  root  up  of  your  laurels  ? 

Ye  who  weep  o’er  Carthage  burning. 

Weep  not— strike  / for  Rome  is  mourning  ! 1 


Onward  sweep  the  varied  nations ! 
Famine  long  bath  dealt  their  rations. 

To  the  wall,  with  hate  and  hunger. 
Numerous  as  wolves,  and  stronger, 

On  they  sweep.  Oh  I glorious  city  1 
Must  thou  be  a theme  for  pity  ? 

Fight,  like  your  first  sire,  each  Roman  ! 
Alaric  was  a gentle  foe  man. 

Match'd  with  Bourbon’s  black  banditti  1 
Rouse  thee,  thou  eternal  city  ; 

Rouse  thee  ! Rather  give  the  torch 
With  thine  own  hand  to  thy  porch. 
Than  behold  such  hosts  pollute 
Your  worst  dwelling  with  their  foot. 


Ah  ! behold  yon  bleeding  spectre  ! 
Ilion's  children  find  no  Hector ; 
Priam’s  offspring  loved  their  brother ; 
Rome’s  great  sire  forgot  his  mother. 
When  he  slew  his  gallant  twin, 

With  inexpiable  sin. 

See  the  giant  shadow  stride 
O’er  the  ramparts  high  and  wide  ! 
When  the  first  o’erleapt  thy  wall. 

Its  foundation  mourn’d  thy  fall. 

Now,  though  towering  like  a Babel, 
Who  to  stop  his  steps  are  able  ? 
Stalking  o’er  thy  highest  dome, 
Remus  claims  his  vengeance,  Rome  ! 


Now  they  reach  thee  in  their  anger : 
Fire  and  smoke  and  hellish  clangour 
Arc  around  thee,  thou  world’s  wonder  . 
Death  is  in  thy  walls  and  under. 

Now  the  meeting  steel  first  clashes. 
Downward  then  the  ladder  crashes. 
With  its  iron  load  all  gleaming. 

Lying  at  its  foot  blaspheming  ! 

I’p  again  ! for  every  warrior 
Slain,  another  climbs  the  barrier. 
Thicker  grows  the  strife : thy  ditches 
Europe's  mingling  gore  enriches. 

Rome ! although  thy  wall  may  perish, 
Such  manure  thy  fields  will  cherish, 
Making  gay  the  harvest-home ; 

But  thy  hearths,  alas  ! oh,  Rome  !— 
Yet  be  Rome  amidst  thine  anguish. 
Fight  as  thou  wast  wont  to  vanquish  1 


Yet  once  more,  ye  old  Penates ! 

Let  not  your  quench’d  hearths  be  Ate’s 
Yet  again,  ye  shadowy  heroes. 

Yield  not  to  these  stranger  Neros  1 
Though  the  son  who  slew  his  mother 
Shed  Rome's  blood,  he  was  your  brother; 

1 Scipio,  the  second  Africanus,  is  said  to  have  repeated  a 
verse  of  Homer,  and  wept  over  the  burning  of  ckrthasie 
He  bad  better  have  granted  It  a capitulation. 
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’T  was  the  Roman  curb’d  the  Roman ; — 
Brennus  was  a baffled  foe  man. 

Yet  again,  ye  saints  and  martyrs. 

Rise  ! for  yours  are  holier  charters  ! 

Mighty  gods  of  temples  falling. 

Yet  in  ruin  still  appalling  ! 

Mightier  founders  of  those  altars. 

True  and  Christian, — strike  the  assaulters  ! 

Tiber  t Tiber  1 let  thy  torrent 

Show  even  nature’s  self  abhorrent 

Let  each  breathing  heart  dilated 

Turn,  as  doth  the  lion  baited  1 

Rome  be  crush’d  to  one  wide  tomb. 

But  be  still  the  Roman’s  Rome  1 

Bourbon,  Arnold,  C.rsar,  and  others,  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  the  icall.  Arnold  is  about  to  plant  his 
ladder. 

Bourb.  Hold,  Arnold  [ I am  first. 
dm.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bourb.  Hold,  sir,  I charge  you  1 Follow  ! I am 
proud 

Of  such  a follower,  but  will  brook  no  leader. 

[Bourbon  plants  his  ladder , and  begins  to  mount. 
Sow,  boys  ! On  ! on  l 

[A  shot  strikes  him,  and  Bourbon  falls. 
Cos.  And  off ! 

An.  Eternal  powers ! 

The  host  will  be  appall’d,  — but  vengeance  ! ven- 
geance ! 

Bourb.  Tls  nothing — lend  me  your  hand. 
[Bourbon  takes  Arnold  by  the  hand,  and  rises  ; 
but  as  he  puts  his  foot  on  the  step,  falls  again. 

Arnold  : I am  sped. 

Conceal  my  fall  — all  will  go  well  — conceal  It  1 
Fling  my  cloak  o'er  what  will  be  dust  anon  ; 

Let  not  the  soldiers  sec  it 
An.  You  must  be 

Removed  ; the  aid  of 

Bourb.  No,  my  gallant  boy  ; 

Death  is  upon  me.  But  what  is  one  life  ? 

The  Bourbon's  spirit  shall  command  them  still. 

Keep  them  yet  ignorant  that  I am  but  clay, 

Till  they  are  conquerors — then  do  as  you  may. 

Cos.  Would  not  your  highness  choose  to  kiss  the 
cross  ? 

I We  have  no  priest  here,  but  the  hilt  of  sword 
May  serve  Instead : — it  did  the  same  for  Bayard.  1 
Bourb.  Thou  bitter  slave ! to  name  him  at  this 
But  I deserve  it,  [time ! 

Am.  (to  Cjuar).  Villain,  hold  your  peace  ! 

C«s.  What,  when  a Christian  dies  ? Shall  I not 
offer 

A Christian  44  Vadc  In  pace  ?” 

Arm.  Silence  ! Oh  ! 

Those  eyes  are  glazing  which  o'erlook’d  the  world, 
And  saw  no  equal. 

Bourb.  Arnold,  should’st  thou  see 

France But  hark!  hark!  the  assault  grows 

warmer — Oh ! 


For  but  an  hour,  a minute  more  of  life 
To  die  within  the  wall ! Hence,  Arnold,  hence  ! 
You  lose  time — they  will  conquer  Rome  without 
thee. 

Am.  And  without  thee  ! 

Bourb.  Not  so ; I H lead  them  still 

In  spirit.  Cover  up  my  dust,  and  breathe  not 
That  I have  ceased  to  breathe.  Away  ! and  be 
Victorious ! 

Am.  But  I must  not  leave  thee  thus. 

Bourb.  You  must — farewell — Up  I up!  the  world 
Is  winning.  [Bourbon  dies.  * 

C*s.  (to  Arnold).  Come,  count,  to  business. 

An.  True.  I’ll  weep  hereafter. 

[Arnold  covers  Bourbon's  body  with  a mantle, 
and  mounts  the  ladder,  crying 
The  Bourbon  ! Bourbon  ! On,  boys ! Rome  is  ours  ! 
Cots.  Good  night,  lord  constable ! thou  wert  a man. 
[Cmsax  follows  Arnold  ; they  reach  the  bat - 
tlement ; Arnold  and  Cmhasl  are  struck 
down. 

Cas.  A precious  somerset  I Is  your  countship 
Injured  ? 

Am.  No.  [ Remounts  the  ladder. 

Cas.  A rare  blood-hound,  when  his  own  is  heated ! 
And ’t  is  no  boy’s  play.  Now  he  strikes  them  down  ! 
His  hand  Is  on  the  battlement  — he  grasps  it 
As  though  it  were  an  altar  ; now  his  foot 

Is  on  it,  and What  have  we  here  ? — a Roman? 

[A  man  fads. 

The  first  bird  of  the  covey  ! he  has  fallen 
On  the  outside  of  the  nest  Why,  how  now,  fellow  ? 
Wounded  Man.  A drop  of  water  ! 

C<ts.  Blood ’s  the  only  liquid 

Nearer  than  Tiber. 

Wounded  Man.  I have  died  for  Rome.  [Dies. 
C<ts.  And  so  did  Bourbon,  in  another  sense. 

Oh  these  Immortal  men  ! and  their  great  motives  ! 
But  I must  after  my  young  charge.  He  Is 
By  this  time  1’  the  forum.  Charge  ! charge  ! 

[Crsar  mounts  the  ladder  • the  scene  closes. 


The  City.  — Combats  between  the  Besiegers  and 
Besieged  in  the  streets.  Inhabitants  flging  in  con - 

fusion. 

Enter  Caua 

Cas.  I cannot  find  my  hero ; he  is  mix’d 
With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue 
The  fugitives,  or  battle  with  the  desperate. 

What  have  we  here  ? A cardinal  or  two 
That  do  not  seem  in  love  with  martyrdom. 

How  the  old  red-shanks  scamper ! Could  they  doff  . 
Their  hose  as  they  have  doff’d  their  hats,  *t  would  be 
A blessing,  as  a mark  the  less  for  plunder. 

But  let  them  fly ; the  crimson  kennels  now 
Will  not  much  stain  their  stockings,  since  the  mire 
Is  of  the  self-same  purple  hue. 


• Finding  himself  mortally  wounded,  Bayard  ordered 
one  of  hl«  attendants  to  place  him  under  a tree  with  his  fare 
towards  the  enemy  ; then,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  guard  of  his 
■word,  which  he  held  up  instead  of  a cross,  he  addressed  his 


iword.  which  he  held  up  instead  of  a cross, 
prayers  to  God,  and  in  this  posture  he  calmly  waited  tho  ap- 
proach of  death."  — Robertson,  Charles  V. J 


the  attack.  Bourbon  wore  a white  vest  over  his  armour,  In 
order,  he  said,  to  be  more  conspicuous  both  to  his  friends  and 
foes.  He  led  on  to  the  walls,  and  commenced  a furious  as- 
sault, which  was  repelled  with  equal  riolonce.  Seeing  that 
his  army  began  to  waver,  he  seised  a scaling  ladder  from  a 


* C*  On  the  1st  of  May.  1W7,  the  Constable  and  his  army 
uac  in  sight  of  Rome,  and  the  next  morale*  commenced 


uia  anuj  utwu  iu  " i wmer  irom  a 

soldier  standing,  and  was  in  the  act  of  ascending,  when  he  was 
pierced  by  a musket. ball,  and  fell.  Feeling  that  his  wound 
was  mortal,  he  desired  that  his  body  might  be  concealed  from 
his  soldiers,  and  Instantly  expired.'4  — Robertbok.] 

X 4 
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Enter  a Party  fighting  — Arnold  at  the  head  of  the 
Besiegers. 

He  comes, 

Hand  in  band  with  the  mild  twins — Gore  and  Glory. 
Holla ! hold,  count ! 

Am.  Away  ! they  must  not  rally. 

Cots.  1 tell  thee,  be  not  rash  ; a golden  bridge 
Is  for  a flying  enemy.  I gave  thee 
A form  of  beauty,  and  an 
Exemption  from  some  maladies  of  body, 

But  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to  give. 

But  though  I gave  the  form  of  Thetis’  son, 

I dipt  thee  not  in  Styx ; and  ’gainst  a foe 
I would  not  warrant  thy  chivalrlc  heart 
More  than  Pelides’  heel ; why  then,  be  cautious. 

And  know  thyself  a mortal  still. 

Am.  And  who 

With  aught  of  soul  would  combat  if  he  were 
Invulnerable  ? That  were  pretty  sport. 

Think’st  thou  I beat  for  hares  when  lions  roar  ? 

[Arnold  rushes  into  the  combat. 
Cos.  A precious  sample  of  humanity  ! 

Well,  his  blood ’s  up : and  if  a little ’s  shed, 

’T  will  serve  to  curb  his  fever. 

[Arnold  engages  with  a Homan , who  retires 
towards  a portico . 

Am.  Yield  thee,  slave  ! 

I promise  quarter. 

Horn.  That 's  soon  said. 

Am.  And  done  — 

My  word  is  known. 

Born.  So  shall  be  my  deeds. 

[ They  re-engage.  Cacsar  comes  forward. 
Cos.  Why,  Arnold  ! hold  thine  own  : thou  hast 
in  hand 

A famous  artisan,  a cunning  sculptor ; 

Also  a dealer  in  the  sword  and  dagger. 

Not  so,  my  musqueteer ; ’twas  he  who  slew 
The  Bourbon  from  the  wall. 

Am.  Ay,  did  he  so  ? 

Then  he  hath  carved  his  monument 

Rom.  I yet 

May  live  to  carve  your  betters’. 

Cess.  Well  said,  my  man  of  marble  ! Benvenuto, 
Thou  hast  some  practice  in  both  ways ; and  he 
Who  slays  Cellini  will  have  work’d  as  hard 
As  e’er  thou  dld’st  upon  Carrara’s  blocks.  1 

[Arnold  disarms  and  wounds  Cellini,  but 
slightly  ; the  latter  draws  a pistol,  and  fires ; 1 
then  retires,  and  disappears  through  the 
portico. 

Cots.  How  farest  thou?  Thou  hast  a taste,  mc- 
thinks, 

.Of  red  Bellona's  banquet. 

Am.  {staggers).  ’T  is  a scratch. 

Lend  me  thy  scarf.  He  shall  not  ’scape  me  thus. 

Cos.  Where  is  it  ? 

Am.  In  the  shoulder,  not  the  sword  arm  — 

And  that 's  enough.  I am  thirsty : would  I had 
A helm  of  water ! 

1 [“  Levelling  my  arquebuse,"  says  Benvenuto  Cellini.  *'  I 
discharged  it  with  a deliberate  aim  at  a person  who  seemed 
to  be  lifted  above  the  rest : but  the  mist  prevented  me  from 
distinguishing  whether  he  was  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 
Then  turning  suddenly  shout  to  Alessandro  and  Cecchlno,  I 
bid  them  fire  off  their  pieces,  and  showed  them  how  to  escape 
everv  shot  of  the  besiegers.  Having  accordingly  fired  twice 
for  tne  enemy's  once,  I cautiously  approached  tfie  walls,  and 


Ctes.  That ’s  a liquid  now 

In  requisition,  but  by  no  means  easiest 
To  come  at. 

Am.  And  my  thirst  increases; — but 
I ’ll  find  a way  to  quench  it. 

Cots.  Or  be  quench’d 

Thyself. 

Am.  The  chance  is  even  ; we  will  throw 
The  dice  thereon.  But  I lose  time  in  prating  ; 
Prithee  be  quick.  [Caesar  binds  on  the  scarf. 

And  what  dost  thou  so  Idly  ? 

Why  dost  not  strike  ? 

Gets.  Your  old  philosophers 

Beheld  mankind,  as  mere  spectators  of 
The  Olympic  games.  When  I behold  a prize 
Worth  wrestling  for,  I may  be  found  a Milo. 

Am.  Ay,  ’gainst  an  oak. 

Cots.  A forest,  when  it  suits  me : 

I combat  with  a mass,  or  not  at  all. 

Meantime,  pursue  thy  sport  as  I do  mine  ; 

Which  is  just  now  to  gaze,  since  all  these  labourers 
Will  reap  my  harvest  gratis. 

Am.  Thou  art  still 

A fiend  I 

Cess.  And  thou — a man. 

Am.  Why,  such  I fain  would  show  me. 

Cas.  True — as  men  are. 

Am.  And  what  Is  that  ? 

Cat.  Thou  feelest  and  thou  seesL 

[Exit  Arnold,  Joining  in  the  combat  which  still 
continues  between  detached  parties.  The  scene 
closes. 

SCENE  III. 

St.  Peter's  — The  Interior  of  the  Church  — The  Pope 
at  the  Altar  — Priests , §*c.  crowding  in  confusion, 
and  Citizens  flying  for  refuge , pursued  by  Soldiery. 

Enter  Caesar. 

A Spanish  Soldier.  Down  with  them,  comrades! 
seize  upon  those  lamps  ! 

Cleave  yon  bald-pated  shaveling  to  the  chine ! 

His  rosary ’s  of  gold  I 

Lutheran  Soldier.  Revenge  ! revenge ! 

Plunder  hereafter,  but  for  vengeance  now  — 

Yonder  stands  Anti-Christ ! 

Oes.  ( interposing).  How  now,  schismatic? 

What  would’st  thou  ? 

Luth.  Sold.  In  the  holy  name  of  Christ, 

Destroy  proud  Anti-Christ.  I am  a Christian. 

Ceos.  Yea,  a disciple  that  would  make  the  founder 
Of  your  belief  renounce  it,  could  he  see 
Such  proselytes.  Best  stint  thyself  to  plunder. 

Luth.  Sold.  I say  he  is  the  deviL 
, Cos.  Hush ! keep  that  secret. 

Lest  he  should  recognize  you  for  his  own. 

Luth.  Sold.  Why  would  you  save  him  ? I repeat  be  b 
The  devil,  or  the  devil’s  vicar  upon  earth. 

Cert.  And  that ’s  the  reason : would  you  make  a 
quarrel 

perceived  that  there  was  an  extraordinary  confusion  ante** 
the  assailants,  occasioned  by  our  having  shot  the  Dnke  of 
Bourbon : he  was,  as  1 understood  afterwards,  that  chief  per. 
sonage  whom  l saw  raised  above  the  rest.”—  VoL  I.  p.  laa 
This,  however.  Is  one  of  the  many  stories  in  CeHIlixu's 
amusing  autobiography  which  nobody  seems  ever  to  hare 
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With  your  best  friends  ? Tou  had  far  best  be  quiet ; 
His  hour  U not  yet  come. 

LutJi.  Sold.  That  shall  be  seen  ! 

[ The  Lutheran  Soldier  rushes  forward  / a shot 
strikes  him  from  one  of  the  Pope's  Guards, 
and  he  falls  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar. 

Cos.  (to  the  Lutheran').  I told  you  so. 

1 1 LtUk.  Sold.  And  will  you  not  avenge  me  ? 

Cos.  Not  1 1 Tou  know  that  '*  Vengeance  is  the 
Tou  see  he  loves  no  interlopers.  [Lord’s : ** 

LutL  Sold,  (dying).  Oh  2 

Had  I but  slain  him,  I had  gone  on  high. 

Crown’d  with  eternal  glory ! Heaven,  forgive 
My  feebleness  of  arm  that  reach’d  him  not. 

And  take  thy  servant  to  thy  mercy.  T is 
A glorious  triumph  still ; proud  Babylon ‘s 
So  more ; the  Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills 
Hath  changed  her  scarlet  raiment  for  sackcloth 
And  ubes  ! [ The  Lutheran  dies. 

Cos.  Yes,  thine  own  amidst  the  rest. 

Well  done,  old  Babel  1 

[ The  Guards  defend  themselves  desperately , 
while  the  Pontiff  escapes,  by  a private  pas- 
sage, to  the  Vatican  and  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angtlo.  1 

Cos.  Ha ! right  nobly  battled  ! 

Now,  priest ! now,  soldier ! the  two  great  professions, 
Together  by  the  ears  and  hearts  ! I have  not 
Seen  a more  comic  pantomime  since  Titus 
Took  Jewry.  But  the  Romans  had  the  best  then  ; 
Now  they  must  take  their  turn. 

Soldiers.  He  hath  escajH'd  ! 

Follow ! [up, 

Another  Sold.  They  have  barr’d  the  narrow  passage 
And  it  is  clogged  with  dead  even  to  the  door. 

Cos.  I am  glad  he  hath  escaped : be  may  thank 
me  for’t 

In  part  I would  not  have  his  bulls  abolish’d  — 
Twere  worth  one  half  our  empire : his  indulgences 
Demand  some  in  return ; — no,  no,  he  must  not 
Fall;  — and  besides,  his  now  escape  may  furnish 
A future  miracle,  in  future  proof 
Of  his  infallibility.  [ To  the  Spanish  Soldiery. 

Well,  cut-throats  ! 

^hat  do  you  pause  for  ? If  you  make  not  haste. 
There  will  not  be  a link  of  pious  gold  left. 

And  yon,  too,  catholics  ! Would  ye  return 
From  such  a pilgrimage  without  a relic  ? 

The  very  Lutherans  have  more  true  devotion  : 

See  bow  they  strip  the  shrines  ! 

Soldiers.  By  holy  Peter 

He  speaks  the  truth  ; the  heretics  will  bear 
The  best  away. 

Cos.  And  that  were  shame  ! Go  to  ! 

Assist  in  their  conversion. 

[ The  Soldiers  disperse  / many  quit  the  Church, 
others  enter. 

Cut.  They  are  gone, 

And  others  come  : so  flows  the  wave  on  wave 
Of  what  these  creatures  call  eternity, 

Deeming  themselves  the  breakers  of  the  ocean. 

While  they  are  but  its  bubbles,  ignorant 
That  foam  is  their  foundation.  So,  another  I 

’ (The  castle  of  St.  Angelo  was  hetieged  from  the  6th  of 
May  to  the  9th  of  Jane,  during  which  time  daughter  and 
detoUttoc,  accompanied  with  every  excess  of  impiety,  rapine, 
I and  lost,  on  the  tide  of  the  Imperialist*,  devastated  me  city 


Enter  OtlMTiA,  flying  from  the  pursuit — She  springs 
upon  the  Altar. 

Sold.  She ’s  mine  ! 

Another  Sold,  (opposing  the  former).  You  Ue,  I 
track’d  her  first  s and  were  she 
The  Pope’s  niece,  I ’ll  not  yield  her.  [ They  fight. 
3d  Sold,  (advancing  towards  Olimpia).  You  may 
settle 

Your  claims ; 1 11  make  mine  good. 

Olimp.  Infernal  slave  1 

You  touch  me  not  alive. 

3d  Sold.  Alive  or  dead  ! 

Olimp.  (embracing  a massive  crucifix).  Respect 
your  God  ! 

3d  Sold.  Yes,  when  he  shines  in  gold. 

Girl,  you  but  grasp  your  dowry. 

[As  he  advances,  Olimpia,  with  a strong  and 
sudden  effort , casts  down  the  crucifix ; it 
strikes  the  Soldier,  who  falls. 

3d  Sold.  Oh,  great  God  1 

Olimp.  Ah  ! now  you  recognise  him. 

3d  Sold.  My  brain ’s  crush’d  ! 

Comrades,  help,  ho  ! All ’s  darkness  ! [ He  dies. 

Other  Soldiers  (coming  up).  Slay  her,  although  sht 
had  a thousand  lives  : 

She  hath  kill'd  our  comrade. 

Olimp.  Welcome  such  a death  1 

You  have  no  life  to  give,  which  the  worn  slave 
Would  take.  Great  God  I through  thy  redeeming  Son, 
And  thy  Son’s  Mother,  now  receive  me  as 
I would  approach  thee,  worthy  her,  and  him,  and  thee  I 

Enter  Axkold. 

Am.  What  do  I see  ? Accursed  jackals  ! 

Forbear ! 

Cat.  (aside  and  laughing).  Ha  2 ha ! here ’s  equity  I 
The  dogs 

Have  as  much  right  as  he.  But  to  the  Issue ! 
Soldiers.  Count,  she  hath  slain  our  comrade. 

Am.  With  what  weapon  ? 

Sold.  The  cross,  beneath  which  he  is  crush'd ; 
behold  him 

Lie  there,  more  like  a worm  than  man ; she  cast  it 
Upon  his  head. 

Am.  Even  so ; there  is  a woman 

Worthy  a brave  man's  liking.  Were  ye  such. 

Ye  would  have  honour’d  her.  But  get  ye  hence. 
And  t^ank  your  meanness,  other  God  you  have  none^ 
For  your  existence.  Had  you  touch'd  a hair 
Of  those  dishevelTd  locks,  I would  have  thinn’d 
Your  ranks  more  than  the  enemy.  Away  ! 

Ye  jackals  ! gnaw  the  bones  the  lion  leaves, 

But  not  even  these  till  he  permits. 

A Sold,  (murmuring).  The  lion 

Might  conquer  for  himself  then. 

Am.  (cuts  him  down).  Mutineer  1 

Rebel  in  hell — you  shall  obey  on  earth  2 

[ The  Soldiers  assault  ArKOLd. 
Am.  Come  on  I I’m  glad  on ’t  I I will  show  you, 
slaves. 

How  you  should  be  commanded,  and  who  led  you 
First  o’er  the  wall  you  were  so  shy  to  scale, 

of  Rome.  For  this  picture  of  horrors,  see  especially  the 
•*  Sackage  of  Rome,”  by  Jacopo  Buonaparte,  “ gentiluomo 
Sammlniatese,  che  vi  se  trovo  presente,”  and  “ Life  of  Cel- 
lini,” vol.  i.  p.  1M0 
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Until  I waved  my  banners  from  its  height. 

As  you  are  bold  within  it. 

[Arnold  mows  down  the  forcmott ; the  rest 
throw  down  their  amu. 

Soldiers.  Mercy ! mercy  l 

Am.  Then  learn  to  grant  it  Have  I taught  you  who 
Led  you  o’er  Rome’s  eternal  battlements  ? 

Soldiers.  We  saw  it  and  we  know  it ; yet  forgive 
A moment’s  error  in  the  heat  of  conquest — 

The  conquest  which  you  led  to. 

Am.  Get  you  hence  ! 

Hence  to  your  quarters ! you  will  find  them  fix’d 
In  the  Colonna  palace. 

Olimp.  (aside).  In  my  father’s 

House  1 [no  further  need 

Am.  (to  the  Soldiers).  Leave  your  arms ; ye  have 
Of  such : the  city ’s  render’d.  And  mark  well 
You  keep  your  hands  clean,  or  I 'll  find  out  a stream 
As  mi  as  Tiber  now  runs,  for  your  baptism,  [obey  ! 
Soldiers  (deposing  their  arms  and  departing).  We 
Am.  (to  Ouunx).  Lady,  you  are  safe. 

Olimp.  I should  be  so. 

Had  I a knife  even ; but  it  matters  not — 

Death  hath  a thousand  gates ; and  on  the  marble, 
Even  at  the  altar  foot,  whence  I look  down 
Upon  destruction,  shall  my  head  be  dash’d. 

Ere  thou  ascend  it  God  forgive  thee,  man  ! 

Am.  I wish  to  merit  his  forgiveness,  and 
Thine  own,  although  I have  not  iiyured  thee. 

Olimp.  No  ! Thou  hast  only  sack'd  my  native 
land, — 

No  htfury  ! — and  made  my  father's  house 
A den  of  thieves  ! No  injury ! — this  temple  — 
Slippery  with  Roman  and  with  holy  gore. 

No  injury  I And  now  thou  would  preserve  me, 

To  be but  that  shall  never  be  1 

[Sfte  raises  her  eyes  to  Heaven , folds  her  robe 
round  her , and  prepares  to  dash  herself  down 
on  the  side  of  the  Altar  opposite  to  that  where 
Arnold  stands. 

Am.  Hold  ! hold  ! 

I swear. 

Olimp.  Spare  thine  already  forfeit  soul 
A perjury  for  which  even  hell  would  loathe  thee. 

I know  thee. 

Am.  No,  thou  know’st  me  not ; I am  not 

Of  these  men,  though 

Olimp.  I judge  thee  by  thy  mates  ; 

It  is  for  God  to  judge  thee  as  thou  art. 

I see  thee  purple  with  the  blood  of  Rome  ; 

Take  mine,  ’t  is  all  thou  e’er  shalt  have  of  me, 

And  here,  upon  the  marble  of  this  temple, 

Where  the  baptismal  font  baptized  me  God’s, 

I offer  him  a blood  less  holy 

But  not  less  pure  ( pure  as  it  left  me  then. 

A redeem’d  infant)  than  the  holy  water 
The  saints  have  sanctified  1 

[Olimpia  waves  her  hand  to  Arnold  with  dis- 
dain, and  dashes  herself  on  the  pavement  from 
the  Altar. 

Am.  Eternal  God ! 

I feel  thee  now  ! Help  ! help ! She 's  gone. 

Cas.  (approaches).  I am  here. 

Am.  Thou  ! but  oh,  save  her  1 
Cat.  (assisting  him  to  raise  Olimpia).  She  hath 
done  it  well ! 

The  leap  was  serious. 

Am.  Oh  l she  is  lifeless  ! 


PART  II. 


Cws.  If 

She  be  so,  I have  nought  to  do  with  that : 

The  resurrection  is  beyond  me. 

Am.  Slave ! 

Cos.  Ay,  slave  or  master,  ’t  is  ail  one : methinks 
Good  words,  however,  are  as  well  at  times. 

Am.  Words ! — Canst  thou  aid  her  ? 

Cess.  I will  try.  A sprinkling 

Of  that  same  holy  water  may  be  useful. 

[ He  brings  some  in  his  helmet  from  the  font. 

Am.  ’Tis  mix’d  with  blood. 

Cat.  There  is  no  cleaner  now 

In  Rome. 

Am.  How  pale  ! how  beautiful  ! how  lifeless  I 
Alive  or  dead,  thou  essence  of  all  beauty, 

I love  but  thee  ! 

Coes . Even  so  Achilles  loved 

Penthesilea : with  his  form  it  seems 
You  have  his  heart,  and  yet  it  was  no  soft  one. 

Am.  She  breathes ! But  no,  't  was  nothing  or  the  last 
Faint  flutter  life  disputes  with  death. 

Cots.  She  breathes,  i 

Am.  Thou  say’st  it  ? Then 't  is  truth. 

Cat.  You  do  me  right— 

The  devil  speaks  truth  much  oftener  than  be ’s  deem'd : 
He  hath  an  ignorant  audience.  [beats. 

Am.  (without  attending  to  him).  Yes  ! her  heart 
Alas ! that  the  first  beat  of  the  only  heart 
I ever  wish’d  to  beat  with  mine  should  vibrate 
To  an  assassin’s  pulse. 

Cat.  A sage  reflection,  [her?  , 

But  somewhat  late  i’  the  day.  Where  shall  we  bear 
I say  she  lives. 

Am.  And  will  she  live  ? 

Cos.  As  much 

As  dust  can. 

Am.  Then  she  is  dead  1 

Coes.  Bah  ! bah  ! You  are  so, 

And  do  not  know  it  She  will  come  to  life  — 

Such  as  you  think  so,  such  as  you  now  are ; 

But  we  must  work  by  human  means. 

Am.  We  will 

Convey  her  unto  the  Colonna  palace, 

Where  I have  pitch’d  my  banner. 

Cas.  Come  then  ! raise  her  up  ! 

Am.  Softly  1 

Cas.  As  softly  as  they  bear  the  dead, 

Perhaps  because  they  cannot  feel  the  jolting. 

Arn.  But  doth  she  live  indeed  ? 

Cas.  Nay,  never  fear ! 

But  if  you  rue  it  after,  blame  not  me. 

Am.  Let  her  but  live  : 

Cas.  The  spirit  of  her  life 

Is  yet  within  her  breast,  and  may  revive. 

Count ! count ! I am  your  servant  in  all  things. 

And  this  is  a new  office  : — ’tis  not  oft 
I am  employ’d  In  such  ; but  you  perceive 
How  stanch  a friend  is  what  you  call  a fiend. 

On  earth  you  have  often  only  fiends  for  friends  ; 

Now  I desert  not  mine.  Soft ! bear  her  hence, 

The  beautiful  half-clay,  and  nearly  spirit ! 

I am  almost  enamour'd  of  her,  as 
Of  old  the  angels  of  her  earliest  sex. 

Am.  Thou! 

Cas.  I ! But  fear  not  I ’ll  not  be  your  rivaL 

Am.  Rival ! 

Cas.  I could  be  one  right  formidable ; 

But  since  I slew  the  seven  husbands  of 
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Tobias'  future  bride  (and  after  all 

Was  smoked  out  by  some  Incense),  I have  laid 

Enter  C.wsar. 

Aside  intrigue:  ’tis  rarely  worth  the  trouble 

Cees.  (singing).  The  wars  are  all  over. 

j Of  gaining,  or — what  is  more  difficult  — 

Getting  rid  of  your  prize  again  ; for  there  *s 

Our  swords  are  all  Idle, 
The  steed  bites  the  bridle. 

The  casque ’s  on  the  wall. 

Softly  ! methinks  her  lips  move,  her  eyes  open  ! 

There's  rest  for  the  rover; 

dts.  Like  stars,  no  doubt ; for  that 's  a metaphor 

And  the  veteran  grows  crusty, 

As  he  yawns  in  the  hall. 

He  drinks  — but  what’s  drinking? 

A mere  pause  from  thinking ! 

My  way  through  Rome. 

No  bugle  awakes  him  with  llfc-and-death  calL 

Am.  Now  onward,  onward  ! Gently  ! 

(Exeunt,  bearing  Gumma.  The  scene  closes. 

CHORUS. 

But  the  hound  bayeth  loudly, 

j 

PART  IIL 

The  boar’s  In  the  wood. 
And  the  falcon  longs  proudly 
To  spring  from  her  hood  : 

SCENE  I. 

On  the  wrist  of  the  noble 

| A Castle  in  the  Apennines,  surrounded  by  a wild  but 

She  sits  like  a crest. 

miling  Country.  Chorus  of  Peasants  singing  before 
the  Gates. 

With  birds  from  their  nest 

CHORUS. 

Cats.  Oh  ! shadow  of  glory  ! 

l. 

Dim  image  of  war ! 

The  svars  are  over, 

But  the  chase  hath  no  story, 

The  spring  is  come  ; 

Her  hero  no  star, 

The  bride  and  her  lover 

Since  Nimrod,  the  founder 

Ilave  sought  their  home  : 

Of  empire  and  chase, 

They  are  happy,  we  rejoice  ; 

Who  made  the  woods  wonder 

Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  in  every  voice  ! 

And  quake  for  their  race. 
"Tien  the  lion  was  young. 

2. 

In  the  pride  of  his  might. 

j 1 The  spring  is  com*  ; the  violet ’s  gone,  • 

Then  ’twas  sport  for  the  strong 

1 The  first-born  child  of  the  early  sun : 

To  embrace  him  in  fight ; 

With  us  she  is  but  a winter’s  flower, 

To  go  forth,  with  a pine 

The  snow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her  bower, 

For  a spear,  ’gainst  the  mammoth, 

And  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 

Or  strike  through  the  ravine 

To  the  youngest  sky  of  the  self-same  hue. 

At  the  foaming  behemoth ; 
While  man  was  in  stature 

3. 

As  towers  in  our  time, 

And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 

The  first-born  of  Nature, 

Of  flowers,  that  flower  beloved  the  most 

And,  like  her,  sublime  1 

Shrinks  from  the  crowd  that  may  confuse 

Her  heavenly  odour  and  virgin  hues. 

CHORUS. 

*. 

But  the  wars  are  over. 

1 Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 

The  spring  Is  come  ; 

Their  herald  out  of  dim  December— 

The  bride  and  her  lover 

The  morning  star  of  all  the  flowers, 

Have  sought  their  home  : 

The  pledge  of  daylight’s  lengthen'd  hours ; 

They  are  happy',  and  we  rejoice  ; 

Nor,  midst  the  roses,  e’er  forget 

Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  from  every  voice  ! 

i The  virgin,  virgin  violet. 

:| 

, (Exeunt  the  Peasantry,  singing. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


<£atn: 

A MYSTERY.1 


• Now  Lhe  Serpent  vu  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  Cod  had  made."  — C/e.  dt  iH  t*.  1 


TO 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

THIS  MTSTERT  OT  CAIJC  IS  1HSCK1AXD, 

IT  me  OBLIGED  FRIEND  AND  FAITBFl  L SEBVSXT, 

THE  At.*THOR. 


PREFACE. 

Tbi  following  scenes  are  entitled  u A Mystery,"  In 
conformity  with  the  ancient  title  annexed  to  dramas 

» p*  Cain  ” was  begun  at  Ravenna,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1821  —completed  on  the  9th  of  September  — and  published, 
in  the  same  volume  with  “ Sardanapalm"  and  “ The  Two 
Foacarl,**  in  December.  Perhaps  no  production  of  Lord 
Byron  has  been  more  generally  admired,  on  the  score  of  abi- 
lity, than  this  **  Mystery  /’—certainly  none,  on  first  appear- 
ing. exposed  the  author  to  a fiercer  tempest  of  personal  abuse. 
Besides  being  unmercifully  handled  in  most  of  the  critical 
journals  of  the  day,  M Cain”  was  made  the  subject  of  a so- 
lemn separate  essay,  entitled  “ A Remonstrance  addressed  to 
Mr  Murray  respecting  a recent  Publication  — by  Oxonkcn- 
m of  which  we  may  here  preserve  a specimen  : — 

M There  is  a method  of  producing  conviction,  not  to  be 
fbund  in  any  of  the  treatises  oo  logic,  but  which  1 am  per- 
suaded you  could  be  quickly  made  to  understand  it  is  the 
argumentum  ad  crumrnam  ; and  this.  I trust,  will  be  brought 
home  to  you  in  a variety  of  ways  ; not  least,  I expect,  in  the 
profit  you  hope  to  make  by  the  offending  publication.  As  a 
Bookseller,  1 conclude  you  have  but  one  standard  of  poetic 
excellence  — the  extent  of  your  sale.  Without  assuming  any 
thing  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  foresight,  1 venture  to 
foretell,  that  In  this  case  you  will  be  mistaken  : the  book  will 
disappoint  your  cupidity,  as  much  as  it  discredits  your  feeling 
and  discretion.  Your  noble  employer  has  deceived  you.  Mr. 
Murray  : he  has  profited  br  the  celebrity  of  his  name  to  palm 
upon  you  obsolete  trash,  the  very  off-soourings  of  Bavle  and 
Voltaire,  which  he  has  made  you  pay  for  as  though  it  were 
first-rate  poetry  and  sound  metaphysics  But  I tell  you  land 
If  you  doubt  it,  you  may  consult  any  of  the  literary  gentle- 
men who  frequent  your  reading-room)  that  this  poem,  this 
* Mystery,’  with  which  you  have  insulted  us,  is  nothing  more 
than  a cento  from  Voltaire's  novels,  and  the  most  objectionable 
articles  In  Bayle's  Dictionary,  served  up  in  clumsy  cuttings 
of  ten  syllables,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  the  guise  of  poetry. 

•*  Ain,  though  * Cain'  has  no  claims  to  originality,  there  are 
other  objects  to  which  It  may  be  made  subservient  . and  so 
well  are  the  noble  author’s  schemes  arranged,  that  in  some  of 
them  he  will  be  sure  to  succeed. 

'*  In  the  first  place,  this  publication  may  be  useful  as  a finan- 
cial measure.  It  mav  seem  hard  to  suspect,  that  the  high- 
sou  led  philosophy,  of  which  his  Lordship  makes  profession, 
could  be  * servile  to  the  influence  ’ of  money  ; but  you  could 
tell  us.  Sir,  if  you  would,  what  sort  of  a band  your  noble 
friend  is  at  a bargain  ; whether  Flutus  does  not  sometimes  go 
shares  with  Apollo  In  Ids  inspirations. 

*•  In  the  second  place  (second  I mean  In  point  of  order,  for 
I do  not  presume  to  decide  which  motive  predominates  in  his 
Lordship's  mind),  the  blasphemous  Impieties  of  ‘Cain,’ 
though  nothing  more  in  reality  than  the  echo  of  often  refuted 
sophisms,  by  being  newly  dressed  and  put  forth  in  a form  easy 
to  be  remembered,  may  produce  considerable  effect ; that  is, 
they  may  mislead  the  ignorant,  unsettle  the  wavering,  or  con- 
firm the  hardened  sceptic  in  his  misbelief  These  are  conse- 
quences which  Lord  Byron  must  have  contemplated ; with 
what  degree  of  complacency  be  alone  can  telL 

“ But,  in  the  third  place,  if  neither  of  these  things  happens, 
and  * Cain  * should  not  prove  either  lucrative  or  mischievous, 


upon  similar  subjects,  which  were  styled  “ Mjrstrrirv 
or  Moralities.”  The  author  has  by  no  means  takes 
the  same  liberties  with  his  subject  which  werr  com-  | 
mon,  formerly,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  reader  curio  as 

there  is  another  point  which  Lord  Byron  has  sec  tired  to  hum- 
ic If,  so  that  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  it,  — the  uOsfSrtiKi  if 
insulting  those  from  whom  he  differs  both  in  faith  sad  pnaUcr. 

. . . Now,  at  last,  he  quarrels  with  the  Terr  c -nditsgca  «f 
humanity,  rebels  against  that  Providence  which  guides  sad 
governs  all  things,  and  dares  to  adopt  the  language  which  :*1 
never  before  been  attributed  to  any  being  but  one,  • B*H.  is 
thou  my  good.  ’ Such,  as  far  as  we  can  judge.  Is  Lord  Bjrv-xJ* 

This  critic's  performance  is  thus  alluded  to  In  coe  of  Laac 
Byron's  letters  to  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  : — * I know  won; 
of  Rivington’s  * Remonstrance  * by  the  * eminent  C'hurrhtna-  ; 
but  I suppose  the  man  wants  a living.”  On  bearing  that  Ns 
publisher  was  threatened  with  more  serious  annoyance*  as 
consequence  of  the  appearance  of  the  • Mystery.*'  Lord  Eyran 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  : — 

**  Pisa.  February  t,  1§22- 

**  Attacks  upon  me  were  to  be  expected  ; but  I Dercrrrr  iw 
upon  you  in  the  papers,  which  I confess  that  I did  not  expect. 
How,  or  In  what  manner,  yow  ran  be  considered  r«yood», 
for  what  / publish.  1 am  at  a loss  to  conceive. 

“ If  * Cain ' be  * blasphemous,*  Paradise  Lost  is  Uiuphw- 
mou*  ; and  the  very  word*  of  the  Oxford  gentleman.  * Evil,  t* 
thou  my  good,*  are  from  that  very  poem,  from  the  mouth  of 
Satan  ; and  is  there  any  thing  more  In  that  of  I.uclfer  In  the 
Mystery  ? * Cain  ' is  nothing  more  than  a drama,  not  a cImt 
of  argument.  If  Lucifer  and  Cain  speak  as  the  first  murderer 
and  the  first  rebel  may  be  supposed  to  speak.  surely  all  tbs 
rest  of  the  personages  talk  also  according  to  tbeir  charwun 
— and  the  stronger  passions  have  ever  been  permitted  l©  tee 
drama. 

•*  I have  even  avoided  introducing  the  Deity,  as  In  Scrpt-.j’e 
(though  Milton  does,  and  not  very  wisely  either; . ■<«  have 
adopted  his  angel  as  sent  to  Cain  Instead,  on  purpose  te* 
shocking  any  feelings  on  the  subject,  by  falling  »hon  of  *tai 
all  uninspirrd  men  must  fall  short  in,  vu.  giving  in  abputr  I 
notion  of  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  Jehov  sL  Tb*  cifi 
Mysteries  introduced  him  liberally  enough,  and  all  Uia  ia 
avoided  in  the  new  one.  • 

“ The  attempt  to  bully  you.  because  they  think  It  »;jj '; 
succeed  with  me,  seems  to  me  as  atrocious  an  attempt  a» 
ever  disgraced  the  times.  What!  when  Gibbon's,  Home's. 
Priestley's,  and  Drummond's  publishers  have  been  aCwvrsd 
to  rest  in  peace  for  seventy  rears,  are  you  to  be  singled  oct  Irr 
a work  of  fiction,  not  of  history  or  argument  ? There  mea* 
be  something  at  the  bottom  of  this  — some  private  enemy  of 
your  own  : it  Is  otherwise  incredible. 

“ I can  only  say,  * Me,  me , en  adsum  qui  fed  ;’  — that  asr 
proceedings  directed  against  you,  I beg.  may  be  teanaferrwS 
to  me,  w ho  am  willing,  and  ought,  to  endure  them  all ; — that 
If  you  have  lost  money  by  the  publication,  1 will  refund  ur 
or  all  of  the  copyright ; — that  I desire  you  will  say  that  bods 
you  and  Mr.  Gifford  remonstrated  against  the  publkcattoa.  «* 
also  Mr.  llobbouse  ; — that  I alone  occasioned  it.  and  I ak or 
am  the  person  who,  either  legally  or  otherwise,  should  hear 
the  burden.  If  tber  prosecute.  I will  come  to  England  . tfcs* 
is,  if,  by  meeting  it  In  my  own  person,  1 can  save  yours.  Lat 
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■ enough  to  refer  to  those  very  profane  production*, 1 
Aether  in  English,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 

I ire  know.  You  sha’  o’t  suffer  for  me,  if  1 can  help  it.  Make 
l ur  um  of  Urn  letter  you  please.  Your*  ever,  Ac. 

1 7 -BYRON. 

■ P.S  — 1 write  to  jrou  about  all  this  row  of  bad  passions 
ini  absurdities  with  the  summer  moon  (for  here  our  winter 
u fleam  than  jour  dog  .days',  lighting  the  winding  Arno, 
with  all  her  buildings  and  bridges,  — so  quiet  and  still  1 — 
What  nothing*  are  we  before  the  least  of  these  stars  ! " 

An  individual  of  the  name  of  Benbow  having  pirated 
•Cain.”  Mr.  ShadweU  (now,  1*36,  Sir  Lancelot,  and  Vice- 
1 Chancellor;  applied  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Eldon)  for  an 
ir< junction  to  protect  Mr.  Murray's  property  In  the  Mystery. 
The  lfirncd  counsel,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1822,  spoke  as 
>1  follows:  — 

• This  work  professes  to  record,  in  a dramatic  poem  of  three 
vts.  the  dory  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  is  meant 
« represent  the  state  of  Cain's  mind  when  it  received  those 
traptatioaj  which  led  him  to  commit  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther. The  setors  In  the  poem  are  few  : they  consist  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  and  their  two  wives  'with  Lucifer, 
and.  so  the  third  act,  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  The  book  only 
does  that  which  was  before  done  by  Milton,  and  adheres  more 
finely  to  the  words  contained  in  Scripture.  The  book,  in 
tv  commencement,  represent*  Cain  in  a moody,  dissipated 
disposition,  when  the  Evil  Spirit  tempts  him  to  go  forth  with 
fern  to  acquire  knowledge.  After  the  first  act,  ne  leads  him 
through  the  abyss  of  space ; and,  in  the  third,  Cain  returns 
with  a still  more  gloomy  spirit.  Although  the  poet  puts  pas- 
sages Into  his  mouth,  which  of  themselves  are  blasphemous 
and  impious ; yet  it  Is  what  Milton  has  done  also,  both  in  his 
Paradise  Lost,  and  Regained.  But  those  passage*  are  power- 
fully combated  by  the  beautiful  arguments  of  his  wife,  Adah. 

It  is  true  that  the  book  represents  what  Scripture  represents, 
-that  he  is,  notwithstanding,  instigated  to  destroy  the  altar 

■ of  his  brother,  whom  he  is  then  led  on  to  put  to  death  ; but 
tvo  the  punishment  of  his  crime  follows  in  the  very  words 

1 «f  the  Scripture  Itself.  Cain's  mind  is  immediately  visited 
nth  all  the  horror  of  remorse,  and  he  goes  forth  s wanderer 
on  the  bee  of  the  earth.  1 trust  1 am  the  last  person  in  the 
vnrid  who  would  attempt  to  defend  a blasphemous  or  impious 
I work ; but  I say  that  this  poem  is  as  much  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  court,  in  tne  abstract,  as  either  the  Paradise 
: Lost  or  the  Paradise  Regained.  So  confident  am  I of  this, 
that  I would  at  present  undertake  to  compare  it  with  those 
vorki,  passage  by  passage,  and  show  that  it  is  perfectly  as 
rears!  at  those  productions  of  Milton.  Every  sentence  carries 
with  It,  If  1 may  use  the  expression,  its  own  balsam.  The 
authority  of  God  is  recognised  ; and  Cain's  impiety  and  crime 
are  introduced  to  show  that  its  just  punishment  immediately 
Mowed.  1 repeat,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  this  work, 
taken  abstractedly,  should  not  be  protected  as  well  as  either 
of  the  books  I have  mentioned.  1 therefore  trust  that  your 
Lordship  will  grant  this  injunction  fa  limine . And  then  the 
4rinxliots  may  come  in  and  show  cause  against  it.” 

The  following  Is  a note  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  judg. 
o«K : — 

* This  court,  like  the  other  courts  of  justice  In  this  country, 
wkoowlrdfi**  Christianity  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
jurisdiction  of  this  court  in  protecting  literary  property  Is 
bonded  oo  this,  — that  where  ait  action  will  lie  for  pirating  a 
■ort  there  the  court,  attending  to  tbo  imperfection  of  that 
renwly.  grants  its  injunction ; because  there  may  be  public- 
ation after  publication  which  you  may  never  be  able  to  hunt 
Iowa  by  proceeding  in  the  other  courts.  But  where  such  an 
*tton  does  not  lie,  I do  not  apprehend  that  it  Is  according  to 
•be  course  <Sf  the  court  to  grant  an  injunction  to  protect  the 
topfright  Now  this  publication,  if  it  Is  one  intended  to  vilify 

bring  Into  discredit  that  portion  of  Scripture  history  to 
•hkh  it  relates,  is  a publication  with  reference  to  which,  if 
the  principles  on  which  the  case  of  Dr.  Priestley,  at  Warwick, 
vai  decided,  be  just  principles  of  law,  the  party  could  not 
nontt  any  damages  in  respect  of  a piracy  of  it.  This  court 
has  no  criminal  jurisdiction ; it  cannot  look  on  any  thing  as 
an  o fence ; but  in  those  cases  it  only  administers  justice  for 
the  protection  of  the  civil  right*  of  those  who  possess  them, 
la  consequence  of  being  able  to  maintain  an  action.  You  have 
aiioded  to  Milton's  Immortal  work : it  did  happen  in  the  course 
of last  long  vacation,  amongst  the  tohciUe  Jucunda  obltria  vita, 

I read  that  work  from  beginning  to  end  ; it  is  therefore  quite 
tab  in  my  memory,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  great  object 
of  tts  author  was  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity : there  are 
®diHibt*<i]y  a great  many  passages  in  It,  of  which.  If  that  were 
«*  ks  object.  It  would  be  very  Improper  by  law  to  vindicate 
the  publication  ; but,  taking  it  all  together,  it  Is  dear  that  the 
<*W-ct  and  effect  were  not  to  bring  Into  disrepute,  but  to  pro- 
ttete,  the  reverence  of  our  religion.  Now  the  real  question 
k,  looking  at  the  work  before  me,  its  preface,  the  poem.  Its 
of  treating  the  subject,  particularly  with  reference  to 
b*  fail  and  the  atonement,  whether  it*  intent  be  as  Innocent 
*»  that  of  the  other  with  which  you  have  compared  it ; or 


The  author  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  language 
adapted  to  his  characters ; and  where  it  Is  (and  this 

whether  it  be  to  traduce  and  bring  into  discredit  that  part  of 
sacred  history.  This  question  1 nave  do  right  to  try,  because 
It  has  been  settled,  after  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
learned,  that  it  is  for  a jury  to  determine  that  point ; and 
where,  therefore,  a reasonable  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  the 
character  of  the  work  (and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  I 
have  not  a doubt,  I hope  it  is  a reasonable  one),  another  course 
must  be  taken  for  determining  what  is  its  true  nature  and 
character.  There  is  a great  difficulty  in  these  cases,  because 
it  appears  a strange  thing  to  permit  the  multiplication  of  copies 
by  way  of  preventing  the  circulation  of  a mischievous  work, 
which  I do  not  presume  to  dcterralue  that  this  it ; but  that  1 
cannot  help  : and  the  singularity  of  the  case,  in  this  instance, 
is  more  obvious,  because  here  it  a defendant  who  has  multi- 
plied tills  work  by  piracy,  and  does  not  think  proper  to  appear. 
If  tin-  work  be  or  that  character  which  a court  or  common  law 
wofcld  consider  criminal,  it  is  pretty  clear  why  he  does  not 
appear,  because  he  would  come  eotmeiu  reu$  ; and  for  the 
same  reason  the  question  may  perhaps  not  be  tried  by  an 
action  at  law  ; and  if  it  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  1 shall  be 
bound  to  give  my  own  opinion.  That  opinion  1 express  no 
further  now  than  to  say  that,  after  having  read  the  work,  I 
cannot  grant  the  injunction  until  you  show  me  that  you  can 
maintain  an  action  for  it  If  you  cannot  maintain  an  action, 
there  it  no  pretence  for  granting  an  Injunction  ; if  you  should 
not  be  able  to  try  the  question  at  law  with  the  defendant,  1 
cannot  be  charged  with  impropriety  If  1 then  give  my  own 
opinion  upon  It  It  is  true  tnat  this  mode  nf  dealing  with  the 
work,  if  it  be  calculated  to  produce  mischievous  effects,  opens 
a door  for  its  dissemination ; but  the  duty  of  stopping  the 
work  does  not  belong  to  a court  of  equity,  which  has  no  cri- 
minal jurisdiction,  and  cannot  punish  or  check  the  offence. 

If  the  character  of  the  work  Is  such  that  the  publication  of  It 
amounts  to  a temporal  offence,  there  is  another  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  thepublication  of  it  should  be  proceeded  against 
directly  as  an  offence  ; but  whether  this  or  any  other  work 
should  be  so  dealt  with,  it  would  be  very  improper  for  me  to 
form  or  intimate  an  opinion." 

Tbe  injunction  was  refused  accordingly.  The  reader  Is 
referred  to  Mr.  Moore’s  Notices  for  abundant  evidence  of  the 
pain  which  Lord  Byron  suffered  from  the  virulence  of  the 
attacks  on  **  Cain,”  and  the  legal  procedure  above  alluded  to. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  announced  his  acceptance  of  the  de. 
dication  in  tbe  following  letter  to  Mr.  Murray : — 

" Edinburgh,  fth  December,  1821. 

“ Mr  dear  Sir, — I accept  with  feeling*  of  great  obligation, 
the  flattering  proposal  of  Lord  Byron  to  prefix  my  name  to 
the  very  grand  and  tremendous  drama  of  * Cain.*  1 may  be 
partial  to  it,  and  you  will  allow  I have  cause  ; but  I do  not 
know  that  his  Muse  has  ever  taken  so  lofty  a flight  amid  her 
former  soaring*.  He  ha*  certainly  matched  Milton  on  his 
own  ground.  Some  part  of  the  language  is  bold,  and  may 
shock  one  class  of  readers,  whose  line  will  be  adopted  by 
others  out  of  affectation  or  envy.  .But  then  they  must  con. 
demn  the  • Paradise  Lost,' if  they  have  a mind  to  be  consistent 
The  fiend-like  reasoning  and  bold  blasphemy  of  the  fiend 
and  of  his  pupil  lead  exactly  to  the  point  which  was  to  be 
expected,  — the  commission  of  the  first  murder,  and  the  ruin 
ana  despair  of  the  perpetrator. 

44  I do  not  see  bow  any  one  can  accuse  the  author  himself 
of  Manicheistn.  The  Devil  talks  the  language  of  that  sect, 
doubtless  ; because,  not  being  able  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Good  Principle,  he  endeavours  to  exalt  himself  — the  Evil 
Principle  — to  a seeming  equality  with  the  Good;  but  such 
arguments,  in  the  mouth  of  such  a being,  can  only  be  used  to 
deceive  and  to  betray.  Lord  Byron  might  have  made  this 
more  evident,  by  placing  In  the  mouth  of  Adam,  or  of  some 
good  and  protecting  spirit,  the  reasons  which  render  the  ex- 
istence of  moral  evil  consistent  with  the  general  l>enevolence 
of  the  Deity.  The  great  key  to  the  mystery  Is,  perhaps,  the 
imperfection  of  our  own  faculties,  which  sec  and  feel  strongly 
the  partial  evils  which  press  upon  us,  but  know  too  little  of 
the  general  system  of  the  universe,  to  be  aware  bow  the  ex- 
istence of  these  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  benevolence  of 
the  great  Creator. 

“ To  drop  these  speculations,  you  have  much  occasion  for 
some  mighty  spirit,  like  Lord  Byron,  to  come  down  and 
trouble  tne  waters  ; for,  excepting  * The  John  Bull  V yoc 
seem  stagnating  strangely  In  London.  Yours,  my  dear  Sir, 
very  truly.  WALTER  SCOTT.” 

“ To  John  Murray,  Esq.” 

* [See  note  to  “ Hint*  from  Horace,"  post ; Payne  Collier's 
w Annals  of  the  Stage,"  vol.  1. ; the  H Histoire  du  Thcktre 
Fran^ais,"  vol.  U.,  Ac  ] 


• [The  pungent  Sunday  print  so  called  had  been  established 
some  little  time  before  this  letter  was  written,  and  had  excited 
a sensation  unequalled  In  the  recent  history  of  the  newspaper 
press.] 
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Is  but  rarely)  taken  from  actual  Scripture,  he  has 
made  as  little  alteration,  even  of  words,  as  the 
rhythm  would  permit.  The  reader  will  recollect 
that  the  book  of  Genesis  does  not  state  that  Eve 
was  tempted  by  a demon,  txit  by  “ the  Serpent ; ” and 
that  only  because  he  was  “ the  most  subtil  of  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field."  Whatever  interpretation  the 
Rabbins  and  the  Fathers  may  have  put  upon  this,  I 
take  the  words  as  I find  them,  and  reply,  with 
Bishop  Watson  upon  similar  occasions,  when  the 
Fathers  were  quoted  to  him,  as  Moderator  in  the 
schools  of  Cambridge,  “ Behold  the  Book  !"—  hold- 
ing up  the  Scripture.  > It  is  to  be  recollected  that 
my  present  subject  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Sew 
Testament,  to  which  no  reference  can  be  here  made 
without  anachronism.  With  the  poems  upon  similar 
topics  I have  not  been  recently  familiar.  Since  I 
was  twenty,  I have  never  read  Milton ; but  I had 
read  him  so  frequently  before,  that  this  may  make 
little  difference.  Gesner's  “ Death  of  Abel”  I have 
never  read  since  I was  eight  years  of  age,  at  Aber- 
deen. The  general  impression  of  my  recollection  is 
delight ; but  of  the  contents  I remember  only  that 
Cain’s  wife  was  called  Mahala,  and  Abel’s  Thirza ; 
in  the  following  pages  I have  called  them  44  Adah” 
and  44  Zillab,”  the  earliest  female  names  which  occur 
in  Genesis;  they  were  those  of  Lamech’s  wives: 
those  of  Cain  and  Abel  arc  not  called  by  their  names. 
Whether,  then,  a coincidence  of  subject  may  have 
caused  the  same  in  expression,  I know  nothing,  and 
care  as  little.  * 

The  reader  will  please  to  bear  In  mind  (what  few 
choose  to  recollect),  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  a 
future  state  in  any  of  the  books  of  Moses,  nor  indeed 
in  the  Old  Testament 5 For  a reason  for  this  ex- 
traordinary omission  he  may  consult  Warburton’s 
i “ Divine  Legation ; ’’  whether  satisfactory  or  not  no 
better  has  yet  been  assigned.  I have  therefore  sup- 
posed it  new  to  Cain,  without,  I hope,  any  perversion 
of  Holy  Writ. 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  Lucifer,  it  was 
difficult  for  me  to  make  him  talk  like  a clergyman 
| upon  the  same  subjects ; but  I have  done  what  I could 
I to  restrain  him  within  the  bounds  of  spiritual  polite- 
ness. 

If  he  disclaims  having  tempted  Eve  in  the  shape 
of  the  Serpent,  it  is  only  because  the  book  of  Genesis 
has  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  merely  to  the  Serpent  in  his  serpentine 
capacity. 

Note.  — The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author 
has  partly  adopted  in  this  poem  the  notion  of  Cuvier, 
i that  the  world  had  been  destroyed  several  times 
before  the  creation  of  man.  This  speculation, 


ACT  1. 


derived  from  the  different  strata  and  the  bones  of 
enormous  and  unknown  animals  found  in  them.  Is 
not  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  account,  but  rather  con- 
firms it ; as  no  human  bones  have  yet  been  discovered 
in  those  strata,  although  those  of  many  known  animals 
are  found  near  the  remains  of  the  unknown.  The 
assertion  of  Ludifer,  that  the  pre- Adamite  world  was  : 
also  peopled  by  rational  beings  much  more  intelligent 
than  man,  anrf  proportionably  powerful  to  the  mam-  i 
moth,  Ac.  Ac.  is,  of  course,  a poetical  fiction  to  help 
him  to  make  out  his  case. 

I ought  to  add,  that  there  is  a **  tramelogedia"  of  | 
Alfleri,  called  “ Abcle." — I have  never  read  that,  nor  | 
any  other  of  the  posthumous  works  of  the  writer, 
except  his  Life. 

Ravenna,  Sept  20.  1821. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON  JE. 

Men.  — Adam. 

Cain. 

Abel. 

Spirits. — Angel  or  the  Loan. 
Lucifer. 

Women Eve. 

Adah. 

ZlLLAH. 


(ffain: 

A MYSTERY. 4 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Land  without  Paradise.  — Time,  Sunrise. 

Adam,  Eve,  Cain,  Abel,  Adah,  Zillah,  offering 
a Sacrifice. 

Adam.  God,  the  Eternal  1 Infinite  ! AU-wis*  * 

Who  out  of  darkness  on  the  deep  didst  make 
Light  on  the  waters  with  a word — all  hail  l 
Jehovah,  with  returning  light,  all  hill  * 

Eve.  God  1 who  didst  name  the  day,  and  separate 
Morning  from  night,  till  then  divided  neveT 


• f“  I never  troubled  myself  with  answering  any  arguments 
which  the  opponents  in  the  divinity-schools  brought  against 
the  Articles  of  the  Church,  nor  ever  admitted  their  authority 
as  decisive  of  a difficulty ; but  1 used  on  such  occasions  to  say 
to  them,  holding  un  the  New  Testament  in  my  hand,  4 En 
sacrum  codicem  1 Here  is  the  fountain  of  truth  ; why  do  you 
follow  the  streams  derived  from  It  by  sophistry,  or  polluted 
by  the  passions,  of  man  ? * ” — Bp.  Watsons  Life,  voll.  p.63.] 

3 [Here  follows,  in  the  original  draught,  — 44  I am  prepared 
to  be  accused  of  Mauicheism,  or  some  other  hard  name  ending 
in  ism,  which  make  a formidable  figure  and  awful  sound  in 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  those  who  would  be  as  much  pun  led  to 
explain  the  terms  so  bandied  about,  as  the  liberal  and  pious 
indulgers  In  such  epithets.  Against  such  1 can  defend  myself, 
or,  if  necessary,  I can  attack  In  turn."] 

* [There  are  numerous  passages  dispersed  throughout  the 
Old  Testament,  which  import  something  more  than  44  an 


allusion  to  a future  state."  In  truth,  the  Old  Testament 
abounds  in  phrases  which  imply  the  immortality  of  the  *ouL 
and  which  would  be  insignificant  and  hardlv  intelligible,  bat 
upon  that  supposition.  44  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  t be 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  return  unto  God  who  nee  it,4’ 
— Ecci.  xU.  7.  44  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  In  the  duet 
of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  Ufa,  and  ^ 
to  shame : and  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightaewt 
of  the  firmament ; and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousne-tv 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.4'  — £><n».  x.  2.  44  I know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  in  the  latter 
days  upon  the  earth  : and  though  after  my  akin  worms 

destroy  my  body,  yet  In  my  flesh  shall  I sec  God." to*  xix 

2ft.  — Brit.  Rev.] 

„ * [Lord  Byron  has  thought  proper  to  call  this  drama  a 
Mystery  ;•*  the  name  which  was  given  in  our  own  country, 
before  the  Reformation,  to  those  scenic  representations  of  a m 
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Who  didst  divide  the  wave  from  wave,  and  call 
Pm  of  thy  work  the  firmament — all  hail  * 

Abet  God  t who  didst  call  the  elements  into 
Earth— ocean — air — and  fire,  and  with  the  day 
And  night,  and  worlds,  which  these  illuminate. 

Or  shadow,  madest  beings  to  enjoy  them. 

And  love  both  them  and  thee — all  hail  1 all  hail ! 

Adah.  God,  the  Eternal ! Parent  of  all  things  1 
Who  didst  create  these  best  and  beauteous  beings. 

To  be  beloved,  more  than  all,  save  thee  — 

Let  me  love  thee  and  them : — All  hail ! all  hail ! 

ZiUah.  Oh,  God ! who  loving,  making,  blessing  all, 
Tet  didst  permit  the  serpent  to  creep  in, 

And  drive  ray  father  forth  from  Paradise, 
keep  os  from  further  evil : — Hail  ! all  hail  ! 

Adam.  Son  Cain,  my  first-born,  wherefore  art 
tbou  silent  ? 

Cain.  Why  should  I speak  ? 

Adam.  To  pray.  * 

Cain.  Have  ye  not  pray’d  ? 

Adam.  We  have,  most  fervently. 

Cain.  And  loudly  : I 

Have  heard  you. 

Adam.  So  will  God,  I trust 

AM.  Amen ! 

Adam.  But  thou,  my  eldest  born,  art  silent  still. 
Cain.  'Tis  better  I should  be  so. 

Adam.  Wherefore  so  ? 

Cm.  I have  nought  to  ask.  * 

Adam.  Nor  aught  to  thank  for  ? J 

Cain.  No. 

Adam.  Dost  thou  not  live  ? 

Cat*.  Must  I not  die  ? 

Ere.  Alas  l 

The  fruit  of  our  forbidden  tree  begin* 

To  fall.  4 

Adam.  And  we  must  gather  it  again. 

Oh,  God ! why  didst  thou  plant  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge ? 

Cain.  And  wherefore  pluck'd  ye  not  the  tree  of 
life? 

Te  might  have  then  defied  him. 

Adam.  Oh  ! my  son, 

Blaspheme  not : these  are  serpent’s  words. 

Cain.  Why  not  ? 

The  snake  spoke  truth  : it  teas  the  tree  of  knowledge ; 
It  kvu  the  tree  of  life  : knowledge  is  good. 

And  life  is  good  ; and  how  can  both  be  evil  ? 

I 

asyweriou*  events  of  our  religion,  which,  Indecent  and  un. 

as  they  iccm  to  ourselves,  were,  perhaps,  thy  prin- 
C'P*1  weans  by  which  a knowledge  of  those  events  was  con. 
■ r,7*d  to  our  nwle  and  un  ins  true  ted  ancestors.  But,  except 
is  the  topics  on  which  it  Is  employed,  Lord  Byron’s  Mystery 
1 f-m  no  resemblance  to  those  which  it  claims  as  its  prototype*. 
- Httta.1 

‘ [“  Tracer,”  said  Lord  Byron,  at  Cephalonia,  “ does  not 
] foouit  in  the  act  of  kneeling,  nor  in  repeating  certain  words 
1 1 Kdemn  manner.  Devotion  is  the  affection  of  the  heart, 

I «d  this  l feel ; for  when  I view  the  wonders  of  creation,  I 
to*  to  tbe  majesty  of  Heaven ; and  when  I feel  the  cnioy. 
®enl  of  life,  health,  and  happiness,  I feel  grateful  to  God  for 
W’tag  bestowed  these  upon  me."  — Kemxeuv  s Convcrsa- 
«ww,  p.  1J5.3 

1 [**  Say  then,  shall  man,  deprived  all  power  of  choice, 
Ne’er  raise  to  Heaven  tne  supplicating  voice? 

Not  to  ; but  to  the  gods  his  fortunes  trust ; 

Their  thoughts  arc  wise,  their  dispensations  Just. 
What  best  may  profit  or  delight  they  know, 

And  real  good  for  fancied  bliss  bestow  ; 

With  eyes  of  pity  they  our  frailties  scan  ; 

More  dear  to  them,  than  to  himself,  is  man."  — Jtv. 

* Though  the  Deity  la  inclined,”  says  Owen,  **  by  his  own 


Eve.  My  boy  ! thou  speak  est  as  I spoke,  in  sin. 
Before  thy  birth  : let  me  not  see  renew’d 
My  misery  in  thine.  I have  repented. 

Let  me  not  see  my  offspring  fall  into 
The  snares  beyond  the  walls  of  Paradise, 

Which  e’en  in  Paradise  destroy’d  his  parents. 

Content  thee  with  what  is.  Had  we  been  so, 

Thou  now  hadst  been  contented.  — Oh,  my  son  ! 

Adam.  Our  orisons  completed,  let  us  hence, 

Each  to  his  task  of  toil  — not  heavy,  though 
Needful : the  earth  is  young,  and  yields  us  kindly 
Her  fruits  with  little  labour. 

Eve.  Cain,  my  son, 

Behold  thy  father  cheerful  and  resign’d, 

And  do  as  he  doth.  [Exeunt  Adam  and  Evx. 

ZiUah.  Wilt  thou  not,  my  brother  ? 

Abel.  Why  wilt  thou  wear  this  gloom  upon  thy 
brow, 

Which  can  avail  thee  nothing,  save  to  rouse 
The  Eternal  anger  ? 

Adah.  My  beloved  Cain, 

Wilt  thou  frown  even  on  me  ? 

Cain.  No,  Adah  ! no  ; 

I fain  would  be  alone  a little  while. 

Abel,  I 'm  sick  at  heart ; but  it  will  pass. 

Precede  me,  brother — I will  follow  shortly. 

And  you,  too,  sisters,  tarry  not  behind  ; 

Your  gentleness  must  not  be  harshly  met : 

I ’ll  follow  you  anon. 

Adah.  If  not,  I will 

Return  to  seek  you  here. 

Abel.  The  peace  of  God 

Be  on  your  spirit,  brother  ! 

[Exeunt  Abel,  Zillah,  and  Adah. 

Cain  (sofas).  And  this  is 

Life  ! — Toll I and  wherefore  should  I toil  ? — because 
My  father  could  not  keep  his  place  in  Eden. 

What  had  I done  in  this  ? — I was  unborn : 

I sought  not  to  be  bom ; nor  love  the  state 
To  which  that  birth  has  brought  me.  Why  did  he 
Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman  ? or, 

Yielding,  why  suffer  ? What  was  there  in  this  ? 

The  tree  was  planted,  and  why  not  for  him  ? 

If  not,  why  place  him  near  it,  where  it  grew, 

The  fairest  in  the  centre  ? They  have  but 
One  answer  to  all  questions,  **’Twas  his  will. 

And  he  is  good.  ” How  know  I that  ? Because 
He  is  all-powerful,  must  all* good,  too,  follow  ? 

benignity,  to  bless  his  creatures,  yet  be  expects  the  outward 
expressions  of  devotion  from  the  rational  part  of  them.” 
This  Is  certainly  what  Juvenal  means  to  inculcate : hence  his 
earnest  recommendation  of  a due  regard  to  the  public  and 
ceremonial  part  of  religion.  — Girroan.] 

3 r*‘  I took  out  mr  * Ogden  on  Prayer,'  and  read  lome  of  It 
Dr.  Johnson  praised  him.  * Abernetny,'  said  he, ' allows  only 
of  a physical  effect  of  prayer  upon  the  mind,  which  may  be 
produced  many  ways  as  well  as  by  prayer ; ror  instance,  by 
meditation.  Ogden  goes  farther.  In  truth,  we  have  the 
consent  of  all  nations  for  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  whether 
offered  up  by  individuals  or  by  assemblies ; and  revelation 
has  told  us  it  will  bo  effectual/  " — Boswell,  voL  It,  p.  66. 
ed.  1836.] 

■*  rThis  passage  affords  a key  to  tbe  temper  and  frame  of 
mind  of  Cain  throughout  the  piece.  He  disdains  the  limited 
existence  allotted  to  him ; be  has  a rooted  horror  of  death, 
attended  with  a vehement  curiosity  as  to  his  nature  ; and  he 
nourishes  a sullen  anger  against  his  parents,  to  whose  mis- 
conduct be  ascribes  his  degraded  state.  Added  to  this,  he 
has  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  beyond  the  bounds 
prescribed  to  mortality : and  this  part  of  the  poem  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Manfred,  whose  counterpart.  Indeed, 
in  the  main  points  of  character,  Cain  seems  to  be.  — Camp- 
bell.] 
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I judge  but  by  the  fruits — and  they  are  bitter — 
Which  1 must  feed  on  for  a fault  not  mine. 

Whom  have  we  here  ? — A shape  like  to  the  angels, 
Yet  of  a sterner  and  a sadder  aspect 
Of  spiritual  essence : why  do  I quake  ? 

Why  should  I fear  him  more  than  other  spirits, 
Whom  I see  daily  wave  their  fiery  swords 
Before  the  gates  round  which  I linger  oft. 

In  twilight's  hour,  to  catch  a glimpse  of  those 
Gardens  which  are  my  just  Inheritance, 

Ere  the  night  closes  o'er  the  inhibited  walls 
And  the  immortal  trees  which  overtop 
The  cherubim-defended  battlements  ? 

If  I shrink  not  from  these,  the  fire-arm 'd  angels, 

Why  should  I quail  from  him  who  now  approaches  ? 

Yet  he  seems  mightier  far  than  them,  nor  less 

Beauteous,  and  yet  not  all  as  beautiful 

As  he  hath  been,  and  might  be : sorrow  seems 

Half  of  his  immortality.  > And  is  it 

So  ? and  can  aught  grieve  save  humanity  ? 

He  coraeth. 

Enter  LtrciriR.  * 

Lucifer.  Mortal  l 

Cain.  Spirit,  who  art  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  Master  of  spirits. 

Cain.  And  being  so,  canst  thou 

Leave  them,  and  walk  with  dust  ? 

Lucifer.  I know  the  thoughts 

Of  dust,  and  feel  for  it,  and  with  you. 

Cain.  How  1 

You  know  my  thoughts  ? 

Lucifer.  They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 

Worthy  of  thought; — 'tis  your  immortal  part 
Which  speaks  within  you. 

Cain.  What  Immortal  part  ? 

This  has  not  been  reveal’d  : the  tree  of  life 
Was  withheld  from  us  by  my  father's  folly. 

While  that  of  knowledge,  by  my  mother’s  haste. 

Was  pluck'd  too  soon ; and  all  the  fruit  is  death  l 

Lucifer.  They  have  deceived  thee ; thou  shalt  live. 

Coin.  I live, 


But  live  to  die : and,  living,  see  no  thing 
To  make  death  hateful,  save  an  innate  clinging 
A loathsome,  and  yet  all  invincible 
Instinct  of  life,  which  I abhor,  as  I 
Despise  myself,  yet  cannot  overcome  — 

And  so  I live.  Would  I had  never  lived  I [not 
Lucifer.  Thou  livest,  and  must  live  for  ever  think 
The  earth,  which  is  thine  outward  covering.  Is 
Existence  — it  wiU  cease,  and  thou  wilt  be 
No  less  than  thou  art  now. 

I Cain.  No  less  / and  why 

No  more  ? 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  thou  shalt  be  as  we. 

Cain.  And  ye  ? 

Lucifer.  Are  everlasting. 

Cnu.  Are  yc  happy  ? 

Lucifer.  We  are  mighty. 

Cain.  Are  ye  happy  ? 

Lucifer.  No:  art  thou? 

Cain.  How  should  I be  so  ? Look  on  me ! 
Lucifer.  Poor  day ! 

And  thou  pretendest  to  be  wretched  ! Thou ! 

Cain.  I am : — and  thou,  with  all  thy  might,  what 
art  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  One  who  aspired  to  be  what  made  thee,  and 
Would  not  have  made  thee  what  thou  art- 

Cain.  Ah ! 

Thou  loek’st  almost  a god ; and 

Lucifer.  I am  none : 

And  having  fail'd  to  be  one,  would  be  nought 
Save  what  I am.  He  conquer’d  ; let  him  reign  ! 
Cain.  Who? 

Lucifer.  Thy  sire's  Maker,  and  the  earth's. 

Cain.  And  heaven’s 

And  all  that  in  them  is.  So  I have  heard 
His  seraphs  sing ; and  so  my  father  saith. 

Lucifer.  They  say — what  they  must  sing  and  s*y, 
on  pain 

Of  being  that  which  I am  — and  thou  art  — 

Of  spirits  and  of  men. 

Cain.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Lucifer.  Souls  who  dare  use  their  immortality  — * 


1 [Cain’s  description  of  the  approach  of  Ludfer  would 

■ have  shone  In  the  M Paradise  Lost.*’  There  is  something 
spiritually  floe  In  this  conception  of  the  terror  of  present!- 

j ment  of  coming  evil  — Jbffeky.] 

* [Of  Ludfer,  as  drawn  by  Lord  Byron,  we  absolutely 
know  no  evil : on  the  contrary,  the  impression  which  we 
receive  of  him  is,  from  his  first  Introduction,  most  favourable 
He  Is  not  only  endued  wKh  all  the  beauty,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  unconquerable  daring  which  MUtoo  has  assigned  him, 

■ and  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a ipirit 
of  so  exalted  a nature,  but  be  is  represented  as  unhappy 
without  a crime,  and  as  pitying  our  unhappiness.  Even 
before  he  appears,  we  are  prepared  (so  far  as  the  poet  has 

| had  skill  to  prepare  us)  to  sympathise  with  any  spiritual 
j | being  who  is  opposed  to  the  government  of  Jchorah.  The 
conversations,  the  exhibitions  which  ensue,  are  all  conducive 
to  the  same  conclusion,  that  whatever  is  is  red,  and  that, 

[ | had  the  Devil  been  the  Creator,  he  would  have  made  his 
j creatures  happier.  Above  all,  his  arguments  and  Insinuations 
are  allowed  to  pass  unconlradided,  or  are  answered  only  by 
i 1 overbearing  force,  and  punishment  inflicted  not  on  himself 
I but  on  his  disciple.  Nor  is  the  intention  less  apparent,  nor 
the  poison  less  subtle,  because  the  language  employed  is  not 
Indecorous,  and  the  accuser  of  the  Almighty  does  not  descend 
to  ribaldry  or  scurrilous  invective.  — Heat  a.] 

The  Satan  of  Milton  is  no  half-human  devil,  with  enough 
of  earth  about  him  to  typify  the  malignant  sceptic,  and  enough 
of  heaven  to  throw  a shade  of  sublimity  on  his  very  malignity. 
The  Lucifer  of  Byron  is  neither  a noble-fiend,  nor  yet  a vil- 
lain-fiend — he  does  nothing,  and  he  seems  nothing  — there  is 
no  poetry  either  of  character  or  description  about  him  — he  Is 
a poor,  sneaking,  talking  devil  — a most  wretched  metaphysi- 
cian, without  wit  enough  to  save  him  even  from  the  damna- 
tion of  criticism  — he  speaks  neither  poetry  nor  common 


sense.  Thomas  Aquinas  would  hare  flogged  him  mors  hr 
his  bad  logic  than  his  unbelief ; and  St.  Dun  it  an  would  bar* 
caught  him  by  the  nose  ere  the  put  blind  fiend  was  aware.— 
Blackwood. j 

The  Impiety  chargeable  on  this  Mystery  consist*  mainly  to 
this  — that  the  purposeless  and  gratuitous  blasphemies  gw 
into  the  mouth  of  Lucifer  and  Cain  are  left  unrefutni.  to  that 
they  appear  introduced  for  their  own  sake,  and  the  destgn  tf 
the  writer  seems  to  terminate  in  them.  There  it  oe  axtrrryt 
made  to  prevent  their  leaving  the  strongest  possible  Imprsw- 
sion  on  the  reader's  mind.  On  the  contrary,  the  ar  rotter  ta 
if  such  they  can  be  called,  levelled  against  the  wisdom  cal 
goodness  of  the  Creator,  are  put  forth  with  the  utmost  to* 
genuity.  And  it  has  been  the  noble  poet's  endeavour  t:  sal- 
liate  as  much  as  possible  the  characters  of  the  Evil  Spirit 
and  of  the  first  Murderer  ; the  former  of  whom  is  made  « 
elegant,  poetical,  philosophical  sentimentalist,  a sort  cd  Man- 
fred,—the  latter  an  iguorant,  proud,  and  self-wilted  boy. 
Lucifer,  too,  is  represented  as  denying  all  share  In  the  t eman- 
ation of  Eve,  which  he  throws  upon  the  Serpent  "la  M 
serpentine  capacity the  author  pleading,  that  he  dor*  mx 
only  because  the  book  of  Grneais  has  not  the  most  dstn'. 
allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  that  a reference  ta  tie 
New  Testament  would  be  an  anachronism Ed  Jtre.J 

* [In  this  long  dialogue,  the  tempter  tells  Cain  (who  la  lives 
far  supposed  to  be  Ignorant  of  tb«  fact  that  the  tool  to  im- 
mortal, and  that  “ souls  who  dare  use  their  Immortality  * are 
condemned  by  God  to  be  wretched  everlastingly.  Dus  set*- 
timent,  which  Is  the  pervading  moral  (If  we  may  call  K ui  a 
the  play,  is  developed  in  the  lines  which  follow.  — Hsai  a. 
“ There  is  nothing  against  the  immortality  of  the  mas!  as 
* Cain  * that  1 recollect.  1 hold  no  such  opinion*  ; — bwt.  s 
a drama,  the  first  rebel  and  the  first  murderer  must  be  mads 
to  talk  according  to  their  characters."  — Byron  Letters  ^ 
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Souls  who  dare  look  the  Omnipotent  tyrant  in 
ffi«  everlasting  face,  and  tell  him  that 
His  evil  is  not  good ! If  he  has  made. 

As  he  saith  — which  I know  not,  nor  believe  — 

But,  if  he  made  us  — he  cannot  unmake : 

We  are  immortal : — nay,  he’d  have  us  so. 

That  he  may  torture : — let  him  ! He  is  great  — 

But,  in  his  greatness,  is  no  happier  than 
We  in  our  conflict : Goodness  would  not  make 
Evil ; and  what  else  hath  he  made  ? But  let  him 
Sit  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne, 

Creating  worlds,  to  make  eternity 

Le»  burthensome  to  his  immense  existence 

And  un participated  solitude  ; 

Let  him  crowd  orb  on  orb  : he  is  alone 
Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant ; 1 
Could  be  but  crush  himself,  ’t  were  the  best  boon 
He  ever  granted  : but  let  him  reign  on, 

And  multiply  himself  in  misery  ! 

Spirits  and  Men,  at  least  we  sympathise  — 

And,  suffering  in  concert,  make  our  pangs 
Innumerable  more  endurable. 

By  the  unbounded  sympathy  of  all 

With  til  * But  He  f so  wretched  in  his  height. 

So  restless  in  his  wretchedness,  must  still 

Create,  and  re-create * 

Cain.  Thou  speak’st  to  me  of  things  which  long 
have  swum 

In  visions  through  my  thought : I never  could 
Reconcile  what  I saw  with  what  I heard. 

My  father  and  ray  mother  talk  to  me 
Of  serpents,  and  of  fruits  and  trees  : I see 
The  gates  of  what  they  call  their  Paradise 
Guarded  by  flery-swortled  cherubim, 

^kich  shut  them  out  and  me : I feel  the  weight 
Of  dally  toil,  and  constant  thought : I look 
Around  a world  where  I seem  nothing,  with 
Thoughts  which  arise  within  me,  as  if  they 
Could  master  all  things : —but  I thought  alone 

This  misery  was  mine My  father  is 

Tamed  down ; my  mother  has  forgot  the  mind 
^kkh  made  her  thirst  for  knowledge  at  the  risk 
Of  an  eternal  curse  ; my  brother  is 
A watching  shepherd  boy.  who  offers  up 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  to  him  who  bids 
The  earth  yield  nothing  to  us  without  sweat ; 

My  sister  Zillah  sings  an  earlier  hymn 
Than  the  birds’  matins  ; and  my  Adah,  my 
Own  and  beloved,  she,  too,  understands  not 
The  mind  which  overwhelms  me  : never  till 
Now  met  I aught  to  sympathise  with  me. 

7 b well — I rather  would  consort  with  spirits,  [soul 
Lucifer.  And  hadst  thou  not  been  fit  by  thine  own 

1 H*  P0**  rise*  to  the  sublime  in  making  Lucifer  first 
totpjre  Cun  with  the  knowledge  of  his  Immortality— a por. 

of  truth  which  hath  the  efficacy  of  falsehood  upon  the 
*«im  ; for  Cain,  feeling  himself  already  unhappy,  knowing 
his  being  cannot  be  abridged,  has  the  le»*  scruple  to 
desire  to  be  as  Lucifer,  •*  mighty."  The  whole  of  this  speech 
b truly  Satanic  ; a daring  and  dreadful  description  given  by 
everlasting  despair  of  the  Deity Galt.] 

* C-  Create,  and  re-create — perhaps  he  ’ll  make 

One  day  a Son  unto  himself  — as  he 
Gave  you  a father  — and  if  he  so  doth, 

Mark  roe  1 that  Sou  will  be  a sacrifice!  '* — MS.] 

1 ["  Have  stood  before  thee  ai  Ism:  but  chosen 

The  serpent's  charming  symbol,  as  before."  — MS.] 

• fThe  tree  of  life  was  doubtless  a material  tree,  producing 

material  fruit,  proper  as  such  tor  the  nourishment  of  the 
tady ; but  was  It  not  also  set  apart  to  be  partaken  of  as  a 


It 


For  such  companionship,  I would  not  now 
Have  stood  before  thee  as  I am  : a serpent 
Had  been  enough  to  charm  ye,  as  before.* 

Cain.  Ah  ! didst  thou  tempt  my  mother? 

Lucifer.  I tempt  none. 

Save  with  the  truth : was  not  the  tree  the  tree 
Of  knowledge  ? and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
Still  fruitful  ? 4 Did  / bid  her  pluck  them  not  ? 

Did  / plant  things  prohibited  within 
The  reach  of  beings  Innocent,  and  curious 
By  their  own  Innocence  ? 5 I would  have  made  ye 
Gods ; and  even  He  who  thrust  ye  forth,  so  thrust  ye 
Because  “ ye  should  not  eat  the  fruits  of  life, 

And  become  gods  as  we."  Were  those  his  words  ? 

Cain.  They  were,  as  I have  heard  from  those  who 
heard  them, 

In  thunder. 

Lucifer.  Then  who  was  the  demon  ? He 
Who  would  not  let  ye  live,  or  he  who  would 
Have  made  ye  live  for  ever  in  the  joy 
And  power  of  knowledge  ? 

Cain.  Would  they  had  snatch’d  both 

The  fruits,  or  neither  ! 

Lucifer.  One  is  yours  already  ; 

The  other  may  be  still. 

Cain.  How  so  ? 

Lucifer.  By  being 

Yourselves,  in  your  resistance.  Nothing  can 
Quench  the  mind,  if  the  mind  will  be  itself 
And  centre  of  surrounding  things — ’tis  made 
To  sway. 

Cain.  But  didst  thou  tempt  my  parents  ? 

Lucifer.  I f 

Poor  clay  ! what  should  I tempt  them  for,  or  how  ? 

Cain.  They  say  the  serpent  was  a spirit. 

Lucifer.  Who 

Saith  that  ? It  is  not  written  so  on  high  : 

The  proud  One  will  not  so  far  falsify, 

Though  man’s  vast  fears  and  little  vanity 
Would  make  him  cast  upon  the  spiritual  nature 
His  own  low  failing.  The  snake  was  the  snake  — 
No  more ; and  yet  not  less  than  those  he  tempted. 

In  nature  being  earth  also— -more  in  wisdom, 

Since  he  could  overcome  them,  and  foreknew 
The  knowledge  fatal  to  their  narrow  joys. 

Think’st  thou  I ’d  take  the  shape  of  things  that  die  ? 

Cain.  But  the  thing  had  a demon  ? 

Lucifer.  He  hut  woke  one 

In  those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue. 

I tell  thee  that  the  serpent  was  no  more 
Than  a mere  serpent : ask  the  cherubim 
Who  guard  the  tempting  tree.  When  thousand  ages 
Have  roll’d  o'er  your  dead  ashes,  and  your  seed’s, 

symbol  or  sacrament  of  that  celestial  principle  which  nourishes 
the  soul  to  immortality  ? — Bisitor  Horne.] 

1 [The  Eclectic  reviewer,  we  believe  the  late  Robert  Hall, 
•ays,  — " Innocence  is  not  the  cause  of  curiosity,  but  has.  in 
every  stage  of  society,  been  its  victim.  Curiosity  has  ruined 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  passion  ; and  as.  in  its  incipient 
actings,  it  Is  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  innocence,  so,  when  it 
becomes  a passion,  it  is  only  fed  by  guilt.  Innocence,  Indeed, 
is  gone,  when  desire  has  conceived  the  sin.  Cain,  in  this 
drama,  is  made,  like  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  to  be  the  victim  of 
curiosity ; and  a fine  moral  might  have  been  deduced  from 
it.'"  — Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  says,  “ A generous  and 
elevated  mind  is  distinguished  by  nothing  more  certainly  than 
by  an  eminent  degree  of  curiosity.  This  passion  Is,  perhaps, 
regularly  heightened  in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  mind 
are  elevated  and  enlarged.  Curiosity  is  the  thirst  of  the 
soul;  it  inflames  and  torments  us,  and  makes  us  taste  every 
thing  with  toy,  however  otherwise  insipid,  by  which  it  may 
be  quenched.*'] 
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The  seed  of  the  then  world  may  thus  array 
Their  earliest  fault  in  fable,  and  attribute 
To  me  a shape  I scorn,  as  I scorn  all 
That  bows  to  him,  who  made  things  but  to  bend 
Before  his  sullen,  sole  eternity  ; 

But  we,  who  see  the  truth,  must  speak  it.  Thy 
Fond  parents  listen’d  to  a creeping  thing, 

And  fell.  For  what  should  spirits  tempt  them?  What 
Was  there  to  envy  in  the  narrow  bounds 
Of  Paradise,  that  spirits  who  pervade 

Space but  I speak  to  thee  of  what  thou  know’st 

not. 

With  all  thy  tree  of  knowledge. 

Cain.  But  thou  canst  not 

Speak  aught  of  knowledge  which  I would  not  know, 
And  do  not  thirst  to  know,  and  bear  a mind 
To  know. 

Lucifer.  And  heart  to  look  on  ? 

Cain.  Be  it  proved. 

Lucifer.  Darcst  thou  look  on  Death  ? 

Coin.  He  has  not  yet 

Been  seen. 

Lucifer.  But  must  be  undergone. 

Cain.  My  father 

Says  he  Is  something  dreadful,  and  my  mother 
Weeps  when  he ’s  named  ; and  Abel  lifts  his  eyes 
To  heaven,  and  Zillah  casts  hers  to  the  earth, 

And  sighs  a prayer  ; and  Adah  looks  on  me, 

And  speaks  not. 

Lucifer.  And  thou  ? 

Cain.  Thoughts  unspeakable 

Crowd  in  my  breast  to  burning,  when  I hear 
Of  this  almighty  Death,  who  is,  it  seems. 

Inevitable.  Could  I wrestle  with  him  ? 

I wrestled  with  the  lion,  when  a boy. 

In  play,  till  he  ran  roaring  from  my  gripe. 

Lucifer.  It  has  no  shape  ; but  will  absorb  all  things 
That  bear  the  form  of  earth-born  being. 

Cain.  Ah  ! 

I thought  it  was  a being  : who  could  do 
Such  evil  things  to  beings  save  a being  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  the  Destroyer. 

Cain.  Who  ? 

Lucifer.  The  Maker  — - call  him 

Which  name  thou  wilt ; he  makes  but  to  destroy. 

Cain.  I knew  not  that,  yet  thought  it,  since  I heard 
Of  death  : although  I know  not  what  it  is. 

Yet  it  seems  horrible.  I have  look'd  out 
In  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him  ; 

And  when  I saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
The  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  chequer’d 
By  the  far-flashing  of  the  cherubs’  swords, 

I watch’d  for  what  I thought  his  coming  1 : for 
With  fear  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 
What  ’twas  which  shook  us  all  — but  nothing  came. 
And  then  I turn’d  my  weary  eyes  from  off 
Our  native  and  forbidden  Paradise, 

Up  to  the  lights  above  us,  in  the  azure, 
tthich  arc  so  beautiful : shall  they',  too,  die  ? 

Lucifer.  Perhaps  — but  long  outlive  both  thine 
and  thee.  [die — 

Cain.  I m glad  of  that : I would  not  have  them 
They  are  so  lovely.  What  is  death  ? I fear, 

I feel,  it  is  a dreadful  thing ; but  what. 


I cannot  compass  : ’t  is  denounced  against  us. 

Both  them  who  slnn’d  and  sinn’d  not,  as  an  ill  — 

What  Hi  ? 

Lucifer.  To  be  resolved  into  the  earth. 

Cain.  But  shall  I know  it  ? 

Lucifer.  As  I know  out  death, 

I cannot  answer. 

Cain.  Were  I quiet  earth 

That  were  no  evil ; would  I ne’er  had  been 
Aught  else  but  dust ! 

Lucifer.  That  is  a grovelling  wish. 

Less  than  thy  father's,  for  he  wish’d  to  know. 

Cain.  But  not  to  live,  or  wherefore  pluck'd  be  not 
The  life-tree  ? 

Lucifer.  He  was  hinder'd. 

Cain.  Deadly  error  ! 

Not  to  snatch  first  that  fruit : — but  ere  he  pluck'd 
The  knowledge,  he  was  ignorant  of  death. 

Alas ! I scarcely  now  know  what  it  is. 

And  yet  I fear  it  — fear  I know  not  what ! 

Lucifer.  And  I,  who  know  all  things  fear  nothing  ; 
see 

What  is  true  knowledge.  . 

Cain.  Wilt  thou  teach  me  all  ? 

Lucifer.  Ay,  upon  one  condition. 

Cain.  Name  it. 

Lucifer.  Thai  i 

Thou  dost  fall  down  and  worship  me — thy  Lord. 

Cain.  Thou  art  not  the  Lord  my  father  worships. 
Lucifer.  No.  ! 

Cain.  His  equal  ? 

Lucifer.  No ; — I have  nought  in  common  with  him ! 
Nor  would  : I would  be  aught  above  — beneath  — 

I Aught  save  a sharer  or  a servant  of 
HU  power.  I dwell  apart ; but  I am  great : — 

Many  there  are  who  worship  me,  and  more 
Who  shall  — be  thou  amongst  the  first. 

Cain.  I never 

As  yet  have  bow’d  unto  my  father's  Cod, 

Although  my  brother  Abel  oft  implore* 

| That  I would  join  with  him  in  sacrifice  : — 

Why  should  I bow  to  thee  ? 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  ne’er  bow'd 

To  him  ? 

Cain.  Have  I not  said  it  ? — need  I say  U ? 

Could  not  thy  mighty  knowledge  teach  thee  that  * 
Lucifer.  He  who  bows  not  to  him  has  bow  ‘d  to  roe ! 
Cain.  But  I will  bend  to  neither. 

Lucifer.  Ne’er  the  leas. 

Thou  art  my  worshipper ; not  worshipping 
Him  makes  thee  mine  the  same. 

Cain.  And  what  is  that  ? • 

Lucifer.  Thou  It  know  here  — and  hereafter. 

I Cain.  Let  roc  but 

j Be  taught  the  mystery*  of  my  being. 

Lucifer.  Follow 

Where  I will  lead  thee. 

Cain.  But  I must  retire 

To  till  the  earth  — for  I had  promised 

Lucifer.  What  ? 

J Cain.  To  cull  some  first-fruits. 

Lucifer.  Why  ? 

Coin.  To  offer  op 

With  Abel  on  an  altar. 


1 [It  may  appear  a very  prosaic,  but  it  i*  certainlr  a very  up  at  «acrificn  ; so  that  it  U not  quite  conceivable  that  they 
obvious  rrit  id 'in  on  these  passages,  that  the  young  family  of  J should  be  *n  much  at  a lent  to  conjecture  what  lUaih  nt 
mankind  had,  long  ere  this,  been  quite  familiar  with  the  death  — Jiurbv.] 
oj  0*1 1 malt  — imne  of  whom  Abel  was  In  the  habit  of  offering  1 
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Lucifer.  Saidst  thou  not 

Thou  ne’er  hadst  bent  to  him  who  made  thee  ? 

On*.  Yes  — 

But  Abel’s  earnest  prayer  has  wrought  upon  me ; 

The  offering  is  more  his  than  mine  — and  Adah ! 

Lucifer.  Why  dost  thou  hesitate  ? 

Cain.  She  is  my  sister, 

Bora  on  the  same  day,  of  the  same  womb ; and 
She  wrung  from  me,  with  tears,  this  promise  ; and 
Rather  than  see  her  weep,  I would,  methinks, 

,|  Bear  all  — and  worship  aught 

Lucifer.  Then  follow  me  f 

Cain.  I nrilL  1 

Enter  Adah. 

Adah.  My  brother,  I have  come  for  thee  ; 

It  is  our  hour  of  rest  and  joy — and  we 
Hare  less  without  thee.  Thou  hast  labour'd  not 
This  mom ; but  I have  done  thy  task  : the  fruits 
Are  ripe,  and  glowing  as  the  light  which  ripens : 

Come  away. 

Cum.  Seest  thou  not  ? 

Adah.  I see  an  angel ; 

We  have  seen  many : will  he  share  our  hour 
< Jf  rest  ? — he  is  welcome. 

Cain.  But  he  is  not  like 

The  angels  we  have  seen. 

Adah.  Are  there,  then,  others  ? 

But  he  is  welcome,  as  they  were  : they  deign’d 
To  be  our  guests — will  he  ? 

Cain  (to  Lucifer).  Wilt  thou  ? 

Lucifer. 

Thee  to  be  mine. 

Cain.  I must  away  with  him. 

Adah.  And  leave  us  ? 

Cain.  Ay. 

Adah. 

Can. 

Adah.  Let  me  go  with  thee. 

Lucifer. 

Adah. 

Art  thou  that  steppest  between  heart  and  heart  ? 

Cain.  He  is  a god. 

Adah . How  know’st  thou  ? 

Cain.  He  speaks  like  i 

A god. 

Adah.  So  did  the  serpent,  and  it  lied.  [that 

Cudfer.  Thou  errest,  Adah  ! — was  not  the  tree  j 
Of  knowledge  ? 

Adah.  Ay — to  our  eternal  sorrow. 

Lucifer.  And  yet  that  grief  is  knowledge  — so  he 
lied  not : 

And  if  he  did  betray  you,  ’t  was  with  truth  ; 

.And  truth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  be 
But  good. 


I ask 


And  me  f 

Beloved  Adah  ! 


No,  she  must  not. 

Who 


Adah.  But  all  we  know  of  it  has  gather'd 
Eril  on  ill : expulsion  from  our  home, 

And  dread,  and  toll,  and  sweat,  and  heaviness  ; 
Remorse  of  that  which  was — and  hope  of  that 
"Tjich  cometh  not.  Cain  1 walk  not  with  this  spirit. 
Bear  with  what  wc  have  borne,  and  love  me  — I 
Love  thee. 

Lucifer.  More  than  thy  mother,  and  thy  sire  ? 

„ 1 [The  first  Interview  of  Lucifer  with  Cain  Is  full  of  sub- 
Umsty._  jErvBKT.l 

1 [It  1*  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance 
tx  twfen  many  of  these  passages  and  others  in  Manfred.] 

1 [Mr.  Jeffrey’s  eulogtum  on  this,  perhaps  the  most  Shak- 


A'lak.  I do.  Is  that  a sin,  too  ? 

Lucifer.  No,  not  yet: 

It  one  day  will  be  in  your  children. 

Adah.  What ! 

Must  not  my  daughter  love  her  brother  Enoch  ? 

Lucjfer.  Not  as  thou  loves t Cain. 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God  I 

Shall  they  not  love  and  bring  forth  things  that  love 
Out  of  their  love  ? have  they  not  drawn  their  milk 
Out  of  this  bosom  ? was  not  he,  their  father. 

Bora  of  the  same  sole  womb,  in  the  same  hour 
With  me  ? did  we  not  love  each  other  ? and 
In  multiplying  our  being  multiply 
Things  which  will  love  each  other  as  we  love 
Them  ? — And  as  I love  thee,  my  Cain  ! gd  not 
Forth  with  this  spirit ; he  is  not  of  ours. 

Lucifer.  The  sin  I speak  of  is  not  of  my  making, 
And  cannot  be  a sin  in  you  — whate’er 
It  seem  in  those  who  will  replace  ye  in 
Mortality.  9 

Adah.  What  is  the  sin  which  is  not 
Sin  in  itself  ? Can  circumstance  make  sin 
Or  virtue  ? — if  it  doth,  we  are  the  slaves 
Of [higher 

Lucifer.  Higher  things  than  ye  are  slaves : and 
Than  them  or  ye  would  be  so,  did  they  not 
Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 
To  the  smooth  agonies  of  adulation, 

In  hymns  and  harpings,  and  self-seeking  prayers, 

To  that  which  Is  omnipotent,  because 
It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love, 

But  terror  and  self-hope. 

Adah.  Omnipotence 

Must  be  all  goodness. 

Lucifer.  Was  it  so  in  Eden  ? 

Adah.  Fiend  ! tempt  me  not  with  beauty  ; thou 
art  fairer 

Than  was  the  serpent,  and  as  false. 

Lucifer.  As  true. 

Ask  Eve,  your  mother : bears  she  not  the  knowledge 
Of  good  and  evil  ? 

Adah . Oh,  my  mother ! thou 

Hast  pluck’d  a fruit  more  fatal  to  thine  offspring 
Than  to  thyself ; thou  at  the  least  hast  pass'd 
Thy  youth  In  Paradise,  in  innocent 
And  happy  intercourse  with  happy  spirits  : 

But  we,  thy  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 

Arc  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  God,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfied  and  curious  thoughts  — as  thou 
Wert  work’d  on  by  the  snake,  in  thy  most  flush'd 
And  heedless,  harmless  wantonness  of  bliss. 

I cannot  answer  this  immortal  thing 

Which  stands  before  me  ; I can  not  abhor  him  ; 

I look  upon  him  with  a pleasing  fear, 

And  yet  I fly  not  from  him  : in  his  eye 
There  is  a fastening  attraction  which 
Fixes  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his  ; my  heart 
Beats  quick ; he  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me  near. 
Nearer  and  nearer  : — Cain — Cain — save  me  from 
him  l3 

Cain.  What  dreads  my  Adah  ? This  is  no  ill  spirit. 

Adah'.  He  is  not  God— nor  God’s  : I have  beheld 


I 


* I can  an  speech  in  Lord  Byron's  tragedies,  seems  cold  enough. 
He  says,  " Adah,  the  wife  of  Cain,  enters,  and  shrinks  from 
the  daring  and  blasphemous  speech  which  U passing  between 
him  and  the  Spirit.  Her  account  of  the  fascination  which  he 
exercises  over  her  is  magnificent. "j 
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The  cherubs  and  the  seraphs  ; he  looks  not 
Like  them. 

Cain.  But  there  are  spirits  loftier  still  — 

The  archangels. 

Lucifer.  And  still  loftier  than  the  archangels. 
Adah.  Ay  — but  not  blessed. 

Lucifer.  If  the  blessedness 

Consists  in  slavery — no. 

Adah.  I have  heard  it  said, 

The  seraphs  love  mott — cherubim  know  most  — 

And  this  should  be  a cherub  — since  he  loves  not 
Lucifer.  And  if  the  higher  knowledge  quenches 
love. 

What  must  he  he  you  cannot  love  when  known  ? » 
Since  the  all-knowing  cherubim  love  least. 

The  seraphs’  love  can  be  but  ignorance  : 

That  they  are  not  compatible,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  parents,  for  their  daring,  proves. 

Choose  betwixt  love  and  knowledge  — since  there  is 
No  other  choice : your  sire  hath  chosen  already  : 

His  worship  is  but  fear. 

Adah.  Oh,  Cain  ! choose  love. 

Cain.  For  thee,  my  Adah,  I choose  not  — it  was 
Born  with  me — but  I love  nought  else. 

Atiah.  Our  parents  ? 

Cain.  Did  they  love  us  when  they  snatch’d  from 
the  tree 

That  which  hath  driven  us  all  from  Paradise  ? 

Adah.  We  were  not  born  then — ami  if  we  had  been. 
Should  we  not  love  them  and  our  children,  Cain  ? 

Coin.  My  little  Enoch  ! and  his  lisping  sister  J 
Could  I but  deem  them  happy,  I would  half 

Forget but  it  can  never  be  forgotten 

Through  thrice  a thousand  generations  ! never 
Shall  men  love  the  remembrance  of  the  man 
Who  sow’d  the  seed  of  evil  and  mankind 
In  the  same  hour  ! They  pluck'd  the  tree  of  science 
And  sin  — and,  not  content  with  their  own  sorrow, 
Begot  me — thee — and  all  the  few  that  are. 

And  all  the  utinuxnber'd  and  innumerable 
Multitudes,  millions,  myriads,  which  may  be, 

To  inherit  agonies  accumulated 

By  ages  ! — and  / must  be  sire  of  such  things  ! 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  love — my  love  and  joy, 

The  rapturous  moment  and  the  placid  hour,* 

All  we  love  in  our  children  and  each  other, 

But  lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 
Of  sin  and  pain — or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 
Intercheck'd  with  an  instant  of  brief  pleasure, 

To  Death — the  unknown  ! Methinks  the  tree  of 
knowledge 

Hath  not  fulfill’d  its  promise:  — if  they  sinn’d. 

At  least  they  ought  to  have  known  all  things  that  are 
Of  knowledge — and  the  mystery  of  death. 

What  do  they  know  ? — that  they  are  miserable. 
What  need  of  snakes  and  fruits  to  teach  us  that  ? 

Adah.  I am  not  wretched,  Cain,  and  if  thou 
Wert  happy 

Ca>ii.  Be  thou  happy,  then,  alone  — 

I will  have  nought  to  do  with  happiness, 

Which  humbles  me  and  mine. 

Adah.  Alone  1 could  not. 

Nor  would  be  happy : but  with  those  around  us, 

I think  I could  be  so,  despite  of  death, 

MS^**  C*n  **  ^ W^°  P*10”  lcnre  Ignorance  • **  — 
* [TbU  * placid  hour  **  of  Cain  b,  we  fear,  from  a source 


Which,  as  I know  it  not,  I dread  not.  though 
It  seems  an  awful  shadow  — if  I may 
Judge  from  what  I have  beard. 

Lucifer.  And  thou  couldU  pot 

Alone , thou  say’st,  be  happy  ? 

Adah.  Alone  ! Oh,  mjr  God ' 

Who  could  be  happy  and  alone,  or  good  ? 

To  me  my  solitude  seems  sin  ; unless 
When  I think  how  soon  I shall  see  my  brother. 

His  brother,  and  our  children,  and  our  parent*. 

Lucifer.  Yet  thy  God  is  alone ; and  b hr  twppj  > 
Lonely,  and  good  ? 

Adah.  He  is  not  so;  be  hath 

The  angels  and  the  mortals  to  make  happy. 

And  thus  becomes  so  in  diffusing  joy. 

What  else  can  joy  be,  but  the  spreading  joy  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  of  your  sire,  the  exile  fresh  Ire® 
Eden ; 

Or  of  his  first-born  son  : ask  your  own  heart . 

It  is  not  tranquil 

Adah.  Alas  ( no  ! and  you  — 

Are  you  of  heaven  ? 

Lucifer.  If  I am  not,  inquire 

The  cause  of  this  all-spreading  happiness 
(Which  you  proclaim)  of  the  all-great  and  goed 
Maker  of  life  and  living  things ; it  is 
His  secret,  and  he  keeps  It.  VTe  must  bear. 

And  some  of  us  resist,  and  both  in  vain. 

His  seraphs  say ; but  it  is  worth  the  trial. 

Since  better  may  not  be  without : there  b 
A wisdom  in  the  spirit,  which  directs 
To  right,  as  in  the  dim  blue  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  young  mortals,  lights  at  once  upon 
The  star  which  watches,  welcoming  the  :norn. 

Adah.  It  is  a beautiful  star ; I love  it  for 
Its  beauty. 

Lucifer.  And  why  not  adore  ? 

Adah.  Our  father 

Adores  the  Invisible  only. 

Lucifer.  But  the  symbols 

Of  the  Invisible  are  the  loveliest 
I Of  what  is  visible;  and  yon  bright  star 
Is  leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

Adah.  Our  father 

Salth  that  he  has  beheld  the  God  himself 
Who  made  him  and  our  mother. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  seen  W* } 

Adah.  Yes  — in  bis  works. 

Lucifer.  But  In  hb  bdng  J 

Adah.  ^ ""  j 

Save  in  my  father,  who  is  God’s  own  image  ; 

Or  in  his  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee  — 

And  brighter,  yet  less  beautiful  and  powerful 
In  seeming  : as  the  silent  sunny  noon. 

All  light,  they  look  upon  us  ; but  thou  seem'd 
Like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  white  clouds 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumber'd  ?ta n 
Spangle  the  wonderful  mysterious  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  if  they  would  be  iuu*  •' 

So  beautiful,  unnumber'd,  and  endearing. 

Not  dazzling,  and  yet  drawing  us  to  them, 

They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thou. 

Thou  seem’st  unhappy  : do  not  make  os  k\ 

And  I will  weep  for  thee.  * 

which  !t  will  do  Lord  B.  no  credit  to  Mine.  — the  rom*** 

“ Faublas.**] 

* [In  tl»e  drawing  of  Cain  himself,  there  U much  rgnwa 
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Lucifer.  Alas  ! those  tears  ! 

Couldst  thou  but  know  what  oceans  will  be  shed 

Adah.  By  roe  ? 

Lucifer.  Bv  all. 

Adah.  What  all  ? 

Lucifer.  The  million  millions  — 

The  myriad  myriads  — the  all-peopled  earth  — 

The  unpeopled  earth  — and  the  o’er- peopled  hell, 

Of  which  thy  bosom  is  the  germ. 

Adah.  O Cain  ! 

This  spirit  curseth  us. 

Cain.  Let  him  say  on  ; 

Him  will  I follow. 

Adah.  Whither  ? 

Lucifer.  To  a place 

Whence  he  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  an  hour ; 

But  in  that  hour  see  things  of  many  days. 

Adah.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Lucifer.  Did  not  your  Maker  make 

Out  of  old  worlds  this  new  one  in  few  days  ? 

And  cannot  I,  who  aided  in  this  work. 

Show  in  an  hour  what  he  hath  made  in  many, 

I Or  hath  destroy'd  in  few  ? 

! Cain.  Lead  on. 

Adah.  Will  he. 

In  sooth,  return  within  an  hour  ? 

Lucifer.  * lie  shall 

*lth  us  acts  are  exempt  from  time,  and  we 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour, 

Or  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity  : 

We  breathe  not  by  a mortal  measurement  — 

But  that ’s  a mystery.  Cain,  come  on  with  me. 

Adah.  Will  he  return  ? 

Lucifer.  Ay,  woman  ! he  alone 

Of  mortals  from  that  place  ( the  first  and  last 
Who  shall  return,  save  One), — shall  come  back  to 
thee, 

To  make  that  silent  and  expectant  world 
As  populous  as  this  : at  present  there 
An?  few  inhabitants. 

Adah.  Where  dwellest  thou  ? 

Lucifer.  Throughout  all  space.  Where  should  I 
dwell  ? Where  are 

Thy  God  or  Gods  — there  am  I : all  things  are 
Divided  with  me  : life  and  death — and  time  — 
Eternity— and  heaven,  and  earth — and  that 
Which  is  not  heaven  nor  earth,  but  peopled  with 
Those  who  once  peopled  or  shall'  people  both  — 

These  are  ray  realms  ! So  that  I do  divide 
fli*  and  possess  a kingdom  which  is  not 
If  I were  not  that  which  I have  said, 

Could  I stand  here  ? His  angels  are  within 
Tour  vision.  • 

Adah.  So  they  were  when  the  fair  serpent 
Spoke  with  our  mother  first 
Ludfer.  Cain  ! tbou  hast  heard. 

If  thou  dost  long  for  knowledge,  I can  satiate 
That  thirst ; nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruit* 

expression.  It  seems,  however,  as  If.  In  the  effort  to  give 
Jo  Ludfer  that  “ spiritual  politeness  " which  the  poet  pro- 
it»es  to  have  in  view,  he  has  reduced  him  rather  below  the 
Wandard  of  diabolic  dignity,  which  was  necessary  to  his 
«wwtic  interest  He  has  scarcely  “ given  the  devil  nia  due." 

thought  Lord  Byron  knew  better.  Miiton's  Satan,  with 
ha  faded  majesty,  and  blasted  but  not  obliterated  glory,  holds 
a*  »uspeod*d  between  terror  and  am&xement,  with  something 
awe  of  his  spiritual  essence  and  lost  estate ; but  Lord 
Byron  has  Introduced  him  to  us  as  elegant,  pensive,  and 
teautjful.  with  an  air  of  sadness  and  suffering  that  ranks  him 
with  the  oppressed,  and  bespeaks  our  pity.  — Brit.  Ortf.  J I 


Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a single  good 
The  conqueror  has  left  thee.  Follow  me. 

Cain.  Spirit,  I have  said  it. 

[Exeunt  Lucifer  ami  Cain. 
Adah  ( follow t,  exclaiming").  Cain ! my  brother  I 
Cain ! i 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  I. 


The  A by  it  of  Space.  * 

Cain.  I tread  on  air,  and  siuk  not ; yet  I fear 
To  sink. 

Lucifer.  Have  faith  in  me,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Borne  on  the  air,  of  which  I am  the  prince. 

Cain.  Can  I do  so  without  impiety  ? 

Lucifer.  Believe  — and  sink  not ! doubt  — and 
perish  i thus 

Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God, 

Who  names  me  demon  to  his  angels  ; they 
Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things, 

Which,  knowing  nought  beyond  their  shallow  senses, 
Worship  the  word  which  strikes  their  ear,  and  deem 
Evil  or  good  what  is  proclaim’d  to  them 
In  their  abasement.  I will  have  none  such  : 
Worship  or  worship  not,  thou  shalt  behold 
The  worlds  beyond  thy  little  world,  nor  be 
Amerced  for  doubts  beyond  thy  little  Ufe, 

With  torture  of  my  dooming.  There  will  come 
An  hour,  when,  toss’d  upon  some  water-drops, 3 
A man  shall  say  to  a man,  **  Believe  in  me. 

And  walk  the  waters ; ” and  the  man  shall  walk 
The  billows  and  be  safe.  / will  not  say, 

Believe  in  me,  as  a conditional  creed 
To  save  thee  ; but  fly  with  me  o’er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  flight,  and  I will  show 
What  thou  dar’st  not  deny, — the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worlds. 

Cain.  Oh,  god,  or  demon,  or  whate’er  thou  art, 

Is  yon  our  earth  ? 

Lucifer.  Dost  thou  not  recognise 

The  dust  which  form’d  your  father  ? 

Cain.  Can  it  be  ? 

Ton  small  blue  circle,  swinging  in  far  ether, 

With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  still. 

Which  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly  night  ? 

Is  this  our  Paradise  ? Where  are  Its  walls, 

And  they  who  guard  them  ? 

Lucifer.  Point  me  out  the  site 

Of  Paradise. 

Cain.  How  should  I ? As  we  move 
Like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grows  small  and  smaller. 
And  as  it  waxes  little,  and  then  less, 

Gathers  a halo  round  it,  like  the  light 
Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars,  when  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paradise  : 

1 [The  act  conclude*  with  the  departure  of  Cain,  under  the 
guidance  of  hi*  new  monitor,  to  *ce  the  place  of  departed 
apirits.  'Ibeir  flight,  in  the  next,  aero**  the  aby»*  of  *pace, 
and  amid  the  unnumbered  tuna  and  *y*tem*  which  it  com- 
priaes,  l*  very  fine.  — Hebe*  ] 

* r In  the  *econd  act,  the  demon  carrle*  his  disciple  through 

all  the  limit*  of  apace,  and  expounds  to  him,  in  very  lofty  and 
obscure  terms,  the  destinies  of  past  and  future  worlds.  They 
have  a great  deal  of  exceptionable  talk Jkffcbv  J 

* [“  An  hour,  when,  walking  on  a petty  lake, 

A man  shall  say,  Ac."  — MS.] 
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Methinks  they  both,  as  we  recede  from  them. 

Appear  to  join  the  innumerable  stars 
Which  are  around  us ; and,  as  we  move  on, 

Increase  their  myriads. 

Lucifer.  And  if  there  should  be 

Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
By  greater  things,  and  they  themselves  far  more 
In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth, 

| Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms, 

! All  living,  and  all  doom’d  to  death,  and  wretched, 
j What  wouldst  thou  think  ? 

Cain.  I should  be  proud  of  thought 

j Which  knew  such  things. 

Lucifer.  But  if  that  high  thought  were 

1 Link'd  to  a servile  mass  of  matter,  and, 

Knowing  such  things,  aspiring  to  such  things, 

! And  science  still  beyond  them,  were  chain’d  down 
To  the  most  gross  and  petty  paltry  wants, 

All  foul  and  fulsome,  and  the  very  best 
' Of  thine  enjoyments  a sweet  degradation, 

A most  enervating  and  filthy  cheat 
To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
Fresh  souls  and  bodies,  all  foredoom’d  to  be 
As  frail,  and  few  so  happy  1 

Cain.  Spirit ! I 

Know  nought  of  death,  save  as  a dreadful  thing 
! Of  which  I have  heard  my  parents  speak,  as  of 
A hideous  heritage  I owe  to  them 
1 No  less  than  life ; a heritage  not  happy, 

| If  I may  judge,  till  now.  But,  spirit  2 if 
, It  be  as  thou  hast  said  (and  I within 
! Feel  the  prophetic  torture  of  its  truth), 

I Here  let  me  die : for  to  give  birth  to  those 
Who  can  but  suffer  many  years,  and  die, 

Methinks  is  merely  propagating  death, 

And  multiplying  murder. 

Lucifer.  Thou  canst  not 

All  die — there  is  what  must  survive. 

Cain.  The  Other 

Spake  not  of  this  unto  my  father,  when 
He  shut  him  forth  from  Paradise,  with  death 
Written  upon  his  forehead.  But  at  least 
j Let  what  is  mortal  of  me  perish,  that 
| I may  be  in  the  rest  as  angels  are. 

Lucifer.  I am  angelic : wouldst  thou  be  as  I am  ? 

| Cain.  I know  not  what  thou  art : I sec  thy  power, 
i And  see  thou  show’st  me  things  beyond  my  power, 

| Beyond  all  power  of  my  bom  faculties, 

| Although  inferior  still  to  my  desires 
And  my  conceptions. 

Lucifer.  What  are  they  which  dwell 

So  humbly  in  their  pride,  as  to  sojourn 
1 With  worms  in  clay  ? 

Cain.  And  what  art  thou  who  dweilest 


ACT  IL 


So  haughtily  in  spirit,  and  canst  range 
Nature  and  immortality  — and  yet 
Seem’st  sorrowful  ? 

Lucifer.  I see m that  which  I am ; 

And  therefore  do  I ask  of  thee,  if  thou 
Wouldst  be  immortal  ? 

Cain.  Thou  hast  aid,  I must  be 

Immortal  In  despite  of  roe.  I knew  rot 
This  until  lately — but  since  it  roust  be. 

Let  ine,  or  happy  or  unhappy,  learn 
To  anticipate  my  immortality. 

Lucifer.  Thou  didst  before  I came  upon  thee 

Cain.  How  * I 

Lucifer.  By  suffering. 

Cain.  And  must  torture  be  immortal  ? 

Lucifer.  We  and  thy  sons  will  try.  But  now, 
behold  J 
Is  it  not  glorious  ? 

Cain.  Oh,  thou  beautiful 

And  unimaginable  ether  ! and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  Increased 
And  still  increasing  lights ! what  arc  ye?  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interveuient 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I have  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden  ? 

Is  your  course  measured  for  ye  ? Or  do  ye 
Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry' 

Througtf  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion — at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think  — 
Intoxicated  with  eternity  ? 

Oh  God  ! Oh  Gods  1 or  whatsoe’er  ye  are  ! 

How  beautiful  ye  are  I bow  beautiful 
Your  works,  or  accidents,  or  whatsoe’er 
They  may  be ! Let  me  die,  as  atoms  die 
( If  that  they  die),  or  know  ye  in  your  might 
And  knowledge  2 My  thoughts  are  not  in  this  bou? 
Unworthy  what  I see,  though  my  dust  b ; 

Spirit ! let  me  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 

Lucifer.  Art  thou  not  nearer  ? look  back  to  thine 
earth  J 

Cain.  Where  is  it  ? I see  nothing  save  a mass 
Of  most  innumerable  lights. 

Lucifer.  Look  there ! 

Cain.  I cannot  see  It. 

Lucifer.  Yet  it  sparkles  still. 

Cain.  That  2 — yonder  ! 

Lucifer.  Tea. 

C-Ain.  And  wilt  thou  tell  me  so? 

Why,  I have  seen  the  fire-flies  and  fire-worms 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  banks 
j in  the  dim  twilight,  brighter  than  yon  world 
i Which  bean  them. 

Lucifer.  Thou  hast  seen  both  worms  and  worlds, 

I Each  bright  and  sparkling  — what  dost  think  of  thtts  7 
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1 fit  U nothing  leu  than  absurd  to  supnoir,  that  Lucifer 
cannot  well  be  expected  to  talk  like  an  orthodox  divine,  and 
that  the  conversation  of  the  first  Rebel  and  the  first  Murderer 
waa  not  likely  to  be  very  unexceptionable  ; or  to  plead  the 
authority  of  Milton,  or  tne  authors  of  the  old  mysteries,  fer 
such  offensive  colloquies.  The  fact  is,  that  here  the  whole 
argument  — and  a very  elaborate  and  specious  argument  it 
is  — is  directed  against  the  goodness  or  the  power  of  tho 
Deity  ; and  there  is  no  answer  so  much  as  attempted  to  the 
offensive  doctrines  that  are  so  strenuously  inculcated.  The 
Devil  and  his  pupil  have  the  field  entirely  to  themselves,  anil 
are  encountered  with  nothing  but  feeble  obtestations  and  un- 
reasoning horrors.  Nor  is  this  argumentative  blasphemy  a 
more  incidental  deformity  that  arises  in  the  course  of  on 
action  directed  to  the  common  sympathies  of  our  nature.  It 
forms,  on  the  contrary,  tho  great  staple  of  the  piece,  and  oc- 
cupies, we  should  think,  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  it ; so  that 
it  is  really  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  written  fur  any  other 


I purpose  than  to  inculcate  these  doctrines  : or,  u least,  to  die- 
j cuss  the  question  upon  which  they  bear.  Now.  we  cia 
I certainly  have  no  objection  to  Lord  Byron  writing  an  r+**f 
I on  the  origin  of  evil,  and  siding  the  whole  of  that  vast  and 
! perplexing  subject,  with  the  force  and  the  freedom  that  wood 
I be  expected  and  allowed  in  a fair  philosophical  discus  woe  . 

but  we  do  not  think  it  fair  thus  to  argue  it  partially  and  caw 
I amort,  in  the  name  of  Lucifer  and  Cain,  without  tk«  n syacw- 
I ibillty  or  the  liability  to  answer,  that  would  attach  <Du  a 
philosophical  disputant ; and  iu  a form  which  beth  depute* 

. the  danger,  if  the  sentiments  are  pernicious,  and 
i precludes  his  opponents  from  the  possibility  of  a rejdy.  — 
— Jerruv.  — ■*  What  docs  Jeffrey  mean  by  rhAvca  r 
I Why  l they  were  written  as  fhst  as  1 could  put  pen  to  paper, 
in  the  midst  of  evolutions,  and  revolution*,  and  werscwutkrws. 
and  proscriptions  of  all  who  interested  roe  In  Italy."—  Jfgrm 
Letter  i . ] 
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For  they  seem  more  than  one,  and  yet  more  peopled 
Than  the  huge  brilliant  luminous  orbs  which  swung 
So  thickly  in  the  upper  air,  that  I 
Had  deem'd  them  rather  the  bright  populace 
Of  some  all  unimaginable  heaven, 

Than  things  to  be  inhabited  themselves. 

But  that  on  drawing  near  them  I beheld 
Their  swelling  into  palpable  Immensity 
Of  matter,  which  seem’d  made  for  life  to  dwell  on. 
Rather  than  life  itself.  But  here,  all  is 
So  shadowy  and  so  full  of  twilight,  that 
It  speaks  of  a day  past. 

Lucifer.  It  Is  the  realm 

Of  death.  — '.Vouldst  have  it  present  ? 

Cain.  Till  I know 

That  which  it  really  Is,  I cannot  answer. 

But  if  it  be  as  I have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies,  ’t  Is  a thing  — 

Oh  God  ! I dare  not  think  on ’t ! Cursed  be 
He  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death  ! 

Or  the  dull  mass  of  life,  that,  being  life. 

Could  not  retain,  but  needs  must  forfeit  it  — 

Even  for  the  innocent ! 

Lucifer.  Dost  thou  curse  thy  father  ? | 

Cain.  Cursed  he  not  me  in  giving  me  my  birth  ? 
Cursed  he  not  me  before  my  birth,  in  daring 
To  pluck  the  fruit  forbidden  ? 

Lucifer.  Thou  say'st  well : 

The  curse  is  mutual  'twixt  thy  sire  and  thee  — 

But  for  thy  sons  and  brother  ? 

Cain.  Let  them  share  it 

With  me,  their  sire  and  brother  1 What  else  is 
Bequeath'd  to  me  ? I leave  them  my  inheritance. 

Oh,  ye  interminable  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes. 

Some  fully  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  all 
Mighty  and  melancholy — what  are  ye  ? 

Live  ye,  or  have  ye  lived  ? 

Lucifer.  Somewhat  of  both. 

Cain.  Then  wliat  is  death  ? 

Lucifer.  What ! Hath  not  he  who  made  ye 
Said  *tis  another  life  ? 

Cain.  Till  now  he  hath 

Said  nothing,  save  that  all  shall  die. » 

Lucifer.  Perhaps 

He  one  day  will  unfold  that  further  secret. 

Cain.  Happy  the  day  1 

Lucifer.  Yes  ; happy  ! when  unfolded, 


Through  agonies  unspeakable,  and  clogg'd 
With  agonies  eternal,  to  innumerable 
Yet  unborn  myriads  of  unconscious  atoms. 

All  to  be  animated  for  this  only  I 

Cain.  What  arc  these  mighty  phantoms  which  I m 
Floating  around  me  ? — They  wear  not  the  form 
Of  the  intelligences  I have  seen 
Round  our  regretted  and  unenter'd  Eden, 

Nor  wear  the  form  of  man  as  I have  view'd  It 
In  Adam's,  and  in  Abel’s,  and  in  mine, 

Nor  in  my  sister-bride’s,  nor  iu  my  children’s : 

And  yet  they  have  an  aspect,  which,  though  not 
Of  men  nor  angels,  looks  like  something  which, 

If  not  the  last,  rose  higher  than  the  first. 

Haughty,  and  high,  and  beautiful,  and  full 
Of  seeming  strength,  but  of  inexplicable 
Shape  ; for  I never  saw  such.  They  bear  not 
The  wing  of  seraph,  nor  the  face  of  man. 

Nor  form  of  mightiest  brute,  nor  aught  that  Is 
Now  breathing ; mighty  yet  and  beautiful 
As  the  most  beautiful  and  mighty  which 
Live,  and  yet  so  unlike  them,  that  I scarce 
Can  call  them  living. 

Lucifer.  Yet  they  lived. 

Cain.  Where  ? 

Lucifer.  Where 


Lucifer.  Yet  they  lived. 

Cain.  Where  ? 

Lucifer.  Where 

Thou  livest. 

Cain.  When  ? 

Lucifer.  On  what  thou  called  earth 

They  did  inhabit 

Cain.  Adam  is  the  first 

Lucifer.  Of  thine,  I grant  thee — but  too  mean  to  be 
The  last  of  these. 

Cain.  And  what  are  they  ? 

Lucifer.  That  which 

Thou  shall  be. 

Cain.  But  what  were  they  ? 

Lucifer.  Living,  high, 

Intelligent,  good,  great  and  glorious  things, 

As  much  superior  unto  all  thy  sire, 

Adam,  could  e'er  have  been  in  Eden,  as 
The  sixty-thousandth  generation  shall  be. 

In  its  dull  damp  degeneracy',  to 

Thee  and  thy  son  ; — and  how  weak  they  are,  jalT 

By  thy  own  flesh. 

Cain.  Ah  me  ! and  did  they  perish  ? 

Lucifer.  Yes,  from  their  earth,  as  thou  wilt  We 
from  thine. 


1 [“  Death,  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  all  ctIU.  is  so  far 
from  being  one,  that  it  is  the  infallible  cure  for  all  others  — 

* To  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore. 

Where  billows  never  beat,  nor  tempests  roar  : 

Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'll*  o’er/ 

But  was  It  an  evil  eTer  so  great,  it  could  not  be  remedied  but 
by  One  much  greater,  which  is,  by  living  for  ever  ; by  which 
means  our  wickedness,  unrestrained  by  the  prospect  of  a 
future  state,  would  grow  **’  unsupported*-,  our  surferings  so 
intolerable  by  perseverance,  and  our  pleasures  so  tiresome  by 
repetition,  that  no  being  in  the  universe  could  be  so  com- 
pletely miserable  as  a species  of  Immortal  men.  We  have  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  look  upon  death  as  an  evil,  or  to  fear  it 
as  a punishment,  even  without  any  supposition  of  a future 
life : but  if  we  consider  It  as  a passage  to  a more  perfect  state, 
or  a remove  only  in  an  eternal  succession  of  still  improving 
•tati-s  (for  which  we  hare  the  strongest  reasons),  it  will  then 
apftear  a new  favour  from  the  divine  munificence  ; and  a man 
must  be  as  absurd  to  repine  at  dying,  as  a traveller  would  be 
who  proposed  to  himself  a delightful  tour  through  various 
unknown  countries,  to  lament  that  he  cannot  take  up  his 
residence  at  the  first  dirty  inn  which  he  baits  at  on  the  road. 


The  Instability  of  human  life,  or  of  the  changes  of  its  succes- 
sive periods,  of  which  we  so  frequently  complain,  are  no  more 
than  the  necessary  progress  of  it  to  this  necessary  conclusion  ; 


and  are  so  fir  from  being  evils  deserving  these  com  phut  i. 
that  they  are  the  source  of  our  greatest  pleasures,  as  IWJ  *** 
the  source  of  all  novelty,  from  which  our  greatest  pleasur* 
are  ever  derived.  The  continual  successions  of  season*  ifl 
human  life,  by  dally  presenting  to  us  new  scenes.  rtvda  * 
agreeable,  and,  like  those  of  the  year,  afford  us  delight*  f? 
their  change,  which  the  choicest  of  them  could  not  £ 
their  continuance.  In  the  spring  of  life,  the  gilding 
sunshine,  the  verdure  of  the  held*,  and  the  variegated  p«w* 
ings  of  the  sky.  are  so  exquisite  in  the  eves  of  infants  it  wnr 
first  looking  abroad  into  a new  world,  aa  nothing 
afterward*  can  equal.  The  heat  and  rigour  of  the  succeeding 
summer  of  youth  ripen  for  us  new  pleasures.  — lb*  bloowait 
maid,  the  nightly  revel,  and  the  jovial  chase : the  ****** 
autumn  of  complete  manhSMKl  feasts  u*  with  the  golden  han«* 
of  our  worldly  pursuits  : nor  is  the  hoary  winter  of  ow*#* 
destitute  of  its  peculiar  comforts  and  enjoyments,  of  which  tt* 
recollection  and  relation  of  those  past  are  perhaps  none  o* 
least ; and  at  last  death  opens  to  us  a new  prospect 
whence  we  shall  probably  look  back  upon  tbe  diversion* 
occupations  of  this  world  with  the  same  contempt  we  do  nf1* 
on  our  top*  and  hobby-horse*,  and  with  the  same  turpr.w  ft** 
th«- could  ever  so  much  entertain  or  engage  us."  — Jest**-- 
**  1mm,”  says  Dr.  Johnson.  “ ere  sentiments  trkiek. 
not  netc,  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  '*  tu 
thousandth  repetition."] 


I SCEMt  II.  CAIN.  32U 


Cii*.  But  was  mine  thein  ? 

Lucifer.  It  was. 

Cain.  But  not  as  now. 

; It  b too  little  and  too  lowly  to 
Sustain  such  creatures. 1 

Lucifer.  True,  it  was  more  glorious. 

Cain.  And  wherefore  did  it  fall  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  him  who  fells. 

Cain.  But  how  ? 

Lucifer.  By  a most  crushing  and  inexorable 

retraction  and  disorder  of  the  elements, 

Which  struck  a world  to  chaos,  as  a chaos 
Subsiding  has  struck  out  a world : such  things, 
Though  rare  in  time,  are  frequent  In  eternity.  — 

Pi«  on,  and  gaze  upon  the  past 
Cain.  'Tis  awful  ! 

Lucifer.  And  true.  Behold  these  phantoms  ! they 
were  once 
Material  as  thou  art 
Cain.  And  must  I be 

Like  them  ? 

Lucifer.  Let  Him  who  made  thee  answer  that 
I show  thee  what  thy  predecessors  are. 

And  what  they  were  thou  feelest  In  degree 
Inferior  as  thy  petty  feelings  and 
Thj-  pettier  portion  of  the  immortal  part 
Of  high  intelligence  and  earthly  strength. 

What  ye  in  common  have  with  what  they  had 
Is  life,  and  what  ye  shall  have  — death  : the  rest 
t)f  your  poor  attributes  is  such  as  suits 
Reptiles  engender'd  out  of  the  subsiding 
Slime  of  a mighty  universe,  crush'd  into 
A scarcely-yet  shaped  planet,  peopled  with 
Things  whose  enjoyment  was  to  be  In  blindness  — 

A Paradise  of  Ignorance,  from  which 
Knowledge  was  harr'd  as  poison.  But  behold 
What  these  superior  beings  are  or  were  ; 

Or,  if  it  irk  thee,  turn  thee  back  and  till 
The  earth,  thy  task  — 111  waft  thee  there  In  safety. 
Cain.  No ; 1 11  stay  here. 

Lucifer.  How  long  ? 

i Com.  For  ever ! Since 

I must  one  day  return  here  from  the  earth, 

I rather  would  remain  ; 1 am  sick  of  all 

That  dust  has  shown  me — let  me  dwell  in  shadows. 

1 f"  If.  according  to  tome  speculations,  you  could  prove  the 
many  thousand  years  older  than  the  Mosaic  chronology 
i —or  if  you  could  knock  up  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  Apple 

Serpent — still,  what  is  to  be  put  up  in  their  stead?  — or 
k>*  b the  difficulty  removed  ? Thing*  roust  have  had  a be- 
fiontaf : and  what  matters  it  when,  or  hoic  f I sometimes 
dunk  that  man  may  be  the  relic  of  some  higher  material 
kriaf  wrecked  in  a former  world,  and  degenerated  in  the 
ksrdihip  and  struggle  through  chaos  Into  conformity,  or 
MMn&t  like  it  — as  we  see  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  Ac. 
Inferior,  m the  present  date,  as  the  elements  become  more 
“wsewaWe.  But  even  then,  this  higher  pre-Adamite  sup- 
positions creation  must  have  had  an  origin  and  a Creator  ; 
far  a Creator  is  a more  natural  imagination  than  a fortuitous 
recourse  of  atoms  : all  tbmgs  remount  to  a fountain,  though 
tiiey  may  flow  to  an  ocean.” — lit/ron  Diary,  1821.] 

1 [Mr.  Gifford  having,  through  Mr.  Murray,  suggested  the 
Propriety  of  omitting  a portion  of  this  dialogue.  Lord  Byron 
replied:—  “ The  two  passages  cannot  be  altered  without 
nwking  Lucifer  talk  like  the  Bishop  of  London,  which  would 
tot  be  m the  character  of  the  former.  The  notion  Is  from 
tinier  (that  of  the  old  vorlds).  The  other  passage  is  also  in 
character ; if  nonsense,  so  much  the  better,  because  then  it 
ran  do  no  harm  ; and  the  sillier  Satan  is  made,  the  safer  for 
f*«ry  body  As  to  ■ alarms,’  Ac.,  do  you  really  think  such 
bungs  ever  led  any  body  astray  ? Are  these  people  more 
napKxu  than  Milton's  Satan  ? or  the  Prometheus  of  ,fUchy- 
•iJS?  or  even  than  ‘ the  Sadducees,'  the  * Kail  of  Jerusalem  * 
of  Mil  man.  &c.  ? Are  not  Adam.  Eve,  Adah,  and  Abel,  as 
pious  as  the  Catechism  ? Gifford  is  too  wue  a man  to  think 


Lucifer.  It  cannot  be  : thou  now  beboldest  as 
A vision  that  which  is  reality. 

To  make  thyself  fit  for  this  dwelling,  thou  [pass'd  — 
Must  pass  through  what  the  things  thou  seest  have 
The  gates  of  death. 

Cain.  By  what  gate  have  we  enter'd 

Even  now  ? 

Lucifer.  By  mine  ! But,  plighted  to  return. 

My  spirit  buoys  thee  up  to  breathe  in  regions 
Where  all  Is  breathless  save  thyself.  Gaze  on  ; 

But  do  not  think  to  dwell  here  till  thine  hour 
Is  come. 

Coi*.  And  these,  too ; can  they  ne’er  repass 
To  earth  again  ? 

Lucifer.  Their  earth  is  gone  for  ever  — 

So  changed  by  its  convulsion,  they  would  not 

Be  conscious  to  a single  present  spot 

Of  its  new  scarcely  harden'd  surface — 't  was  — 

Oh,  what  a beautiful  world  It  teas  ! * 

Cain.  And  is. 

It  U not  with  the  earth,  though  I must  till  it, 

I feel  at  war,  but  that  I may  not  profit 
By  what  It  bears  of  beautiful  untoiling, 

Nor  gratify  my  thousand  swelling  though  tj 
With  knowledge,  nor  allay  my  thousand  fears 
Of  death  and  life. 

Lucifer.  What  thy  world  Is,  thou  seest, 

But  canst  not  comprehend  the  shadow  of 
That  which  it  was. 

Cain.  And  those  enormous  creatures. 

Phantoms  inferior  in  Intelligence 
(At  least  so  seeming)  to  the  things  we  have  pass'd, 
Resembling  somewhat  the  wild  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 
Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  ten-fold 
In  magnitude  and  terror ; taller  than 
The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  Eden,  with 
Eyes  flashing  like  the  fiery  swords  which  fence  them. 
And  tusks  prelecting  like  the  trees  stripp’d  of 
Their  bark  and  branches  — what  were  they  ? 

Lucifer.  That  which 

The  Mammoth  is  in  thy  world  ; — but  these  lie 
By  myriads  underneath  its  surface. 

Cain.  But 

None  on  it  ? * 

that  such  thing*  can  hare  any  serious  effect : who  was  ever  al- 
tered by  a poem  ? I beg  leave  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  creed 
or  personal  hypothesis  or  mine  in  all  this  ; but  I was  obliged 
to  make  Cain  and  Lucifer  talk  consistently  ; and  surely  tula 
has  always  been  permitted  to  poesy.  Cain  Is  a proud  man  : 
if  Lucifer  promised  him  kingdom,  Ac.  it  would  elate  him: 
the  object  of  the  demon  Is  to  depress  him  still  further  in  his 
own  estimation  than  he  was  before,  by  showing  him  infinite 
things  and  hi*  own  abasement,  till  he  falls  Into  the  frame  of 
mind  that  lead*  to  the  catastrophe,  from  mere  internal  irrita- 
tion, not  premeditation,  or  envy  of  Abel  (which  would  have 
made  him  contemptible),  but  from  rage  and  fury  against  the 
inadequacy  of  hit  state  to  his  conceptions,  and  which  dis- 
charges  itself  rather  against  life,  and  the  Author  of  life,  than 
the  mere  living.  His  subsequent  remorse  Is  the  natural  effect 
of  looking  on  his  sudden  deed.  Had  the  deed  l>een  pre- 
meditated, his  repentance  would  have  been  tardier. ”3 
s [Hades  is  a place.  In  Lord  Byron’s  description,  very  dif- 
ferent from  all  that  we  had  anticipated.  He  supposes  that 
the  world  which  we  now  inhabit  had  been  preceded  by  many 
successive  worlds,  which  had  each,  In  turn,  been  created  and 
ruined  ; and  the  inhabitants  of  which  be  describes,  on  grounds 
sufficiently  probable  for  poetry,  at  proportioned.  In  bodily 
and  Intellectual  strength,  to  those  gigantic  specimens  of  anw 
mat  existence  whose  remains  still  perplex  the  naturalist. 
But  he  not  only  places  the  pre-Adamite  giants  In  Hades,  but 
the  ghosts  of  the  Mammoth  and  Megatherlon,  their  contem- 
poraries, and,  above  all,  the  phantoms  of  the  worlds  them- 
selves which  these  beings  Inhabited,  with  their  mountains, 
oceans,  rod  forests,  all  gloomy  and  sad  together,  and  (wa 
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Lucifer.  No : for  thy  frail  race  to  war 
With  them  would  render  the  curse  on  it  useless  — 

'T  would  be  destroy’d  so  early. 

Cain.  But  why  tear  9 

Lucifer.  You  have  forgotten  the  denunciation 
Which  drove  your  race  from  Eden — war  with  all 
things. 

And  death  to  all  things,  and  disease  to  most  things, 
And  pangs,  and  bitterness ; these  were  the  fruits 
Of  the  forbidden  tree. 

Cain.  But  animals — 

Did  they,  too,  eat  of  it,  that  they  must  die  ? [you, 
Lucifer.  Your  Maker  told  ye,  they  were  made  for 
As  you  f it  him.  — You  would  not  have  their  doom 
Superior  to  your  own  ? Had  Adam  not 
Fallen,  all  had  stood. 

Cain.  Alas  ! the  hopeless  wretches  ! 

They  too  must  share  my  sire’s  fate,  like  his  sons ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  having  Rhared  the  apple ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  the  so  dear-bought  knowledge ! 
It  was  a lying  tree  — for  we  know  nothing. 

At  least  It  promised  knowledge  at  the  price 
Of  death  — but  knowledge  still : but  what  knows  man  ? 
Lucifer.  It  may  be  death  leads  to  the  highest 
knowledge ; 

And  being  of  all  things  the  sole  thing  certain, 

At  least  leads  to  the  surest  science : therefore 
The  tree  was  true,  though  deadly. 

Cain.  These  dim  realms  ! 

I see  them,  but  I know  them  not 

Lucifer.  Because 

Thy  hour  is  yet  afar,  and  matter  cannot 
Comprehend  spirit  wholly  — but  ’tis  something 
To  know  there  are  such  realms. 

Coin.  We  knew  already 

That  there  was  death. 

Lucifer.  But  not  what  was  beyond  it 

Coin.  Nor  know  I now. 

Lucifer.  Thou  knowest  that  there  is 

A state,  and  many  states  beyond  thine  own  — 

And  this  thou  knewest  not  this  morn. 

Cain.  But  all 

Seems  dim  and  shadowy. 

Lucifer.  Be  content ; It  will 

Seem  dearer  to  thine  immortality. 

Cain.  And  yon  immeasurable  liquid  space 
Of  glorious  azure  which  floats  on  beyond  us, 

Which  looks  like  water,  and  which  I should  deem 
The  river  which  flows  out  of  Paradise 
Past  my  own  dwelling,  but  that  it  is  bankless 
And  boundless,  and  of  an  ethereal  hue  — 

What  is  It  ? 

Lucifer.  There  Is  still  pome  such  on  earth, 
Although  inferior,  and  thy  children  shall 
Dwell  near  it  — ’t  is  the  phantasm  of  an  ocean. 

Cain.  'T  is  like  another  world  ; a liquid  sun  — 
And  those  inordinate  creatures  sporting  o'er 
Its  shining  surface  ? 

Lucifer.  Are  its  inhabitants. 

The  past  leviathans. 

Cain.  And  yon  immense 

Serpent,  which  rears  its  dripping  mane  and  vasty 
Head  ten  times  higher  than  the  haughtiest  cedar 
Forth  from  the  abyss,  looking  as  he  could  coll 
Himself  around  the  orbs  we  lately  look’d  on  — 


Is  he  not  of  the  kind  which  bask’d  beneath 
The  tree  in  Eden  ? 

Lucifer.  Eve,  thy  mother,  best 

Can  tell  what  shape  of  serpent  tempted  her. 

Cain.  This  seems  too  terrible.  No  doubt  the  other 
Had  more  of  beauty. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  ne’er  beheld  him  ? 

Cain.  Many  of  the  same  kind  (at  least  so  call’d). 
But  never  that  precisely  which  persuaded 
The  fatal  fruit,  nor  even  of  the  same  aspect. 

Lucifer.  Your  father  saw  him  not  ? 

Cain.  No : *t  was  my  toother 

Who  tempted  him  — she  tempted  by  the  serpent. 

Lucifer.  Good  man ! whene’er  thy  wife,  or  thy  sons’ 
wives  i 

Tempt  thee  or  them  to  aught  that  ’»  new  or  strafe, 
Be  sure  thou  seest  first  who  hath  tempted  then. 

Cain.  Thy  precept  comes  too  late : there  is  no  mere 
For  serpents  to  tempt  woman  to. 

Lucifer . But  there 

Are  some  things  still  which  woman  may  tempt  min  to, 
And  man  tempt  woman  : — let  thy  sons  look  to  it ! 
My  counsel  is  a kind  one  ; for ’t  is  even 
Given  chiefly  at  my  own  expense : *1  is  true, 

’Twill  not  be  follow’d,  so  there 's  little  lost 

Cain.  I understand  not  this. 

Lucifer.  The  happier  thou  !— 

Thy  world  and  thou  are  still  too  young!  Thou 
think  est 

Thyself  most  wicked  and  unhappy : b it 
Not  so  ? 

Cain.  For  crime,  I know  not ; but  for  pain, 

I have  felt  much. 

Lucifer.  First-born  of  the  first  man 

Thy  present  state  of  sin — aud  thou  art  evil, 

Of  sorrow — and  thou  sufferest,  are  both  Eden 
In  all  its  innocence  compared  to  what 
Thou  shortly  may'st  be  ; and  that  state  afcdn 
In  it*  redoubled  wretchedness,  a Paradise 
To  what  thy  sons’  sons’  sons,  accumulating 
In  generations  like  to  dust  (which  they 
In  fact  but  add  to),  shall  endure  and  do.— 

Now  let  us  back  to  earth  ! 

Cain.  And  wherefore  didst  tiw* 

Lead  me  here  only  to  inform  me  this  ? 

Lucifer.  Was  not  thy  quest  for  knowledge? 

Cain.  T e* ; * bd* 

The  road  to  happiness. 

Lucifer.  If  truth  be  so, 

Thou  host  it. 

Cain.  Then  raj'  father's  God  did  vtU 

When  he  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 

Lucifer.  But  had  done  better  in  not  planting  it 
But  ignorance  of  evil  doth  not  save 
From  evil ; it  must  still  roll  on  the  same, 

A part  of  all  things. 

Cain.  Not  of  all  things.  No  ‘ 

I ’ll  not  believe  It — for  I thirst  for  good.  I*1® 

Lucifer.  And  who  and  what  doth  not  ? Jfls 
For  its  own  bitter  sake  ? — None — nothing ! tk 
The  leaven  of  all  life,  and  lifelessness. 

Cain,  Within  those  glorious  orbs  which  we  beb«!i 
Distant,  and  dazzling,  and  innumerable. 

Ere  we  came  down  into  this  phantom  realm, 

HI  cannot  come  : they  arc  too  beautiful. 


suppose  he  mean*)  in  a state  of  eternal  suffering.  We  really  considerably  less  than  a single  step  removed  from  ***** 
think  that  this  belongs  to  that  species  of  sublime,  which  is  lous . — Heber.J 
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Lucifer.  Thou  hast  seen  them  from  afar  — 

Com.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Distance  can  but  diminish  glory — they, 

When  nearer,  must  be  more  ineffable.  [tiful, 

Lucifer.  Approach  the  things  of  earth  most  bcau- 
Aod  judge  their  beauty  near. 

Cain.  I have  done  this — 

The  loveliest  thing  I know  is  loveliest  nearest. 

Lucifer.  Then  there  must  be  delusion. — What  is 
that. 

Which  being  nearest  to  thine  eyes  IS  still 
More  beautiful  than  beauteous  things  remote  ? 

CeujL  My  sister  Adah.  — All  the  stars  of  heaven, 
The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a spirit,  or  a spirit's  world  — 

The  hues  of  twilight  — the  sun’s  gorgeous  coming — 
His  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 
1 Mr  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  I behold 
Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with  him 
Along  that  western  paradise  of  clouds  — [voice  — 
The  forest  shade  — the  green  bough  — the  bird’s 
The  vesper  bird’s,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love. 

And  mingles  with  the  song  of  cherubim, 

As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls  ; — 

All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart. 

Like  Adah's  face : I turn  from  earth  and  heaven 
To  gaze  on  it 

Lucifer.  ’Tis  fair  as  frail  mortality. 

In  the  first  dawn  and  bloom  of  young  creation, 

And  earliest  embraces  of  earth’s  parents. 

Can  make  its  offspring  ; still  it  is  delusion. 

Cain.  Tou  think  so,  being  not  her  brother. 

Lucifer.  Mortal ! 

My  brotherhood  ’a  with  those  who  have  no  children. 

Cain.  Then  thou  canst  have  no  fellowship  with  us. 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  that  thine  own  shall  be  for  me. 
But  if  thou  dost  possess  a beautiful 
Being  beyond  ail  beauty  in  thine  eyes. 

Why  art  thou  wretched  ? 

Caia.  Why  do  I exist  ? 

Why  art  thou  wretched  ? why  are  all  things  so  ? 

Ev'n  he  who  made  us  must  be,  as  the  maker 
. Of  things  unhappy  ! To  produce  destruction 
Can  surely  never  be  the  task  of  joy, 

. And  yet  ray  sire  says  he ’s  omnipotent : 

Then  why  U evil  — he  being  good  ? I ask'd 
This  question  of  my  father ; and  he  said, 

Because  this  evil  only  was  the  path 
To  good.  Strange  good,  that  must  arise  from  out 
Its  deadly  opposite  1 1 1 lately  saw 
i A lamb  stung  by  a reptile : the  poor  suckling 
Lay  foaming  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  vain 
And  piteous  bleating  of  its  restless  dam  ; 

My  father  pluck’d  some  herbs,  and  laid  them  to 
The  wound ; and  by  degrees  the  helpless  wretch 
Beaumed  its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  drain 
The  mother’s  milk,  who  o’er  it  tremulous 
Stood  licking  its  reviving  limbs  with  joy. 

Behold,  my  son  ! said  Adam,  bow  from  evil 
Springs  good  ! 

Lucifer.  What  didst  thou  answer  ? 

| Cain.  Nothing;  for 


He  is  my  father : but  I thought,  that ’t  were 
A better  portion  for  the  animal 
Never  to  have  been  j tung  at  ally  than  to 
Purchase  renewal  of  its  little  life 
With  agonies  unutterable,  though 
Dispell’d  by  antidotes. 

Lucifer.  But  as  thou  saidst 

Of  all  beloved  things  thou  lovest  her 
Who  shared  thy  mother's  milk,  and  giveth  hers 
Unto  thy  children 

Cain.  Most  assuredly : 

What  should  I be  without  her  ? 

Lucifer.  What  am  I ? 

Cain.  Tost  thou  love  nothing  ? 

Lucifer.  What  does  thy  God  love  ? 

Cain.  All  things,  my  father  says ; but  I confess 
I see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here.  [love 

Lucifer.  And,  therefore,  thou  canst  not  see  if  / 
Or  no,  except  some  vast  and  general  purpose, 

To  which  particular  things  must  melt  like  snows. 

Cain.  Snows  ! what  are  they? 

Lucifer . Be  happier  in  not  knowing 

What  thy  remoter  offepring  must  encounter ; 

But  bask  beneath  the  clime  which  knows  no  winter. 

Cain.  But  dost  thou  not  love  something  like  thy- 
self? 

Lucifer.  And  dost  thou  love  thyself  9 

Cain.  Yes,  but  love  more 

What  makes  my  feelings  more  endurable, 

And  is  more  than  myself,  because  I love  it. 

Lucifer.  Thou  lovest  it,  because 't  is  beautiful, 

As  was  the  apple  in  thy  mother’s  eye ; 

And  when  It  ceases  to  be  so,  thy  love 
Will  cease,  like  any  other  appetite. 

Cain.  Cease  to  be  beautiful ! how  can  that  be  ? 

Lucifer.  With  time. 

Cain.  But  time  has  pass’d,  and  hitherto 

Even  Adam  and  my  mother  both  are  fair  : 

Not  fair  like  Adah  and  the  seraphim  — 

But  very  fair. 

Lucifer.  All  that  must  pass  away 
In  them  and  her. 

Cain.  I ’m  sorry  for  it ; but 

Cannot  conceive  my  love  for  her  the  less, 
j And  when  her  beauty  disappears,  methinks 
He  who  creates  all  beauty  will  lose  more 
Than  me  in  seeing  perish  such  a work. 

I.ucifer.  I pity  thee  who  lovest  what  must  perish. 

Cain.  And  1 thee  who  lov’st  nothing. 

Lucifer.  And  thy  brother — 

Sits  he  not  near  thy  heart  ? 

Cain.  Why  should  he  not  ? 

I.ucifer.  Thy  father  loves  him  well  — so  does  thy 
God. 

Cain.  And  so  do  I. 

Lucifer.  *T  is  well  and  meekly  done. 

Cain.  Meekly  I 

. Lucifer.  He  is  the  second  bom  of  flesh, 

And  is  his  mother’s  favourite. 

Cain.  Let  him  keep 

Her  favour,  since  the  serpent  was  the  first 
To  win  it. 


f “ God  Almighty  1 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out ; 

For  our  bad  neighbours  make  us  early  stirrers, 
Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  husbandry ; 
Besides,  they  are  our  outwara  consciences. 


And  preachers  to  us  all ; admonishing. 

That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end. 

Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed. 

And  make  a moral  of  the  aevU  himself.”  — 

SaAKsrsaiK.] 
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Lucifer.  And  his  father's  ? 

Cain . What  is  that 

To  me  ? should  I not  love  that  which  all  love  ? 

Luciftr.  And  the  Jehovah — the  Indulgent  Lord, 
And  bounteous  planter  of  barr’d  Paradise  — 

He,  too,  looks  smilingly  on  Abel. 

Cain.  I 

Ne’er  saw  him,  and  I know  not  If  he  smiles. 

Lucifer.  But  you  have  seen  his  angels. 

Cain.  Rarely. 

Lucifer.  But 

Sufficiently  to  see  they  love  your  brother : 

Hit  sacrifices  are  acceptable. 

Coin.  So  be  they  1 wherefore  speak  to  me  of  this  ? 
Lucifer.  Because  thou  hast  thought  of  this  ere  now. 
Cain.  And  If 

I have  thought,  why  recall  a thought  that (he 

pauses,  at  agitated)—  Spirit ! 

Here  we  are  In  thy  world  : speak  not  of  mine,  [those 
Thou  hast  shown  me  wonders  : thou  hast  shown  me 
Mighty  pre- Adamites  who  walk’d  the  earth 
Of  which  ours  is  the  wreck  : thou  hast  pointed  out 
Myriads  of  starry  worlds,  of  which  our  own 
Is  the  dim  and  remote  companion,  in 
Infinity  of  life  : thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
Of  that  existence  with  the  dreaded  name 
Which  my  sire  brought  us  — Death1;  thou  hast 
shown  me  much  — 

But  not  all : show  me  where  Jehovah  dwells, 

In  his  especial  Paradise,  — or  thine  . 

Where  Is  it  ? 

Lucifer.  Here , and  o'er  all  space. 

Cain.  But  ye 

Have  some  allotted  dwelling  — as  all  things  ; 

Clay  has  its  earth,  and  other  worlds  their  tenants ; 

All  temporary  breathing  creatures  their 
Peculiar  element » and  things  which  have 
Long  ceased  to  breathe  our  breath,  have  theirs,  thou 
say'st ; 

And  the  Jehovah  and  thyself  have  thine  — 

Ye  do  not  dwell  together  ? 

Lucifer.  No,  we  reign 

Together  ; but  our  dwellings  are  asunder. 

Cain.  Would  there  were  only  one  of  ye  I perchance 
An  unity  of  purpose  might  make  union 
In  elements  which  seem  now  jarr’d  in  storms. 

How  came  ye,  being  spirits,  wise  and  infinite. 

To  separate  ? Are  ye  not  as  brethren  in 
Your  essence,  and  your  nature,  and  your  glory  ? 
Lucifer.  Art  thou  not  Abel’s  brother  ? 

Cain.  We  are  brethren, 

And  so  we  shall  remain  ; but  were  it  not  so, 

Is  spirit  like  to  flesh  ? can  it  fall  out  ? 

Infinity  with  Immortality  ? 

Jarring  and  turning  space  to  misery  — 

For  what  ? 

Lucifer.  To  reign. 

• 

* [“  Which  my  lire  ihrinki  from  — Death.”  — MS. 3 

1 [In  Lord  Byron’s  Diary  for  January  28.  1821,  we  find  the 
following  entry : _ 

" Thought  for  a Speech  of  Lucifer,  fit  the  Tragedy  of  Cain. 

* Were  Death  an  evil,  would  J let  thee  live? 

Fool  1 lire  at  I lire  — as  thy  father  lives. 

And  thy  sons'  sons  shall  lire  for  evermore  1 * "] 

* [-  It  would  he  to  no  purpose  to  suppose  two  such  oppo- 
site principles.  For.  admit  that  a being  infinitely  mischievous 
were  infinitely  cunning,  and  infinitely  powerful,  yet  it  could 
do  no  evil,  because  the  opposite  principle,  of  Infinite  goodness, 

Cain.  Did  ye  not  tell  me  that 

Ye  are  both  eternal? 

Lucifer.  Yea ! 

Cain.  And  what  I have  seen,  ! 

Yon  blue  Immensity,  Is  boundless  ? * 

Lucifer.  Ay.  [not 

Cain.  And  cannot  ye  both  reign  then  ? — Is  there 
Enough  ? — why  should  ye  differ  ? 

Lucifer.  We  both  reign. 

Cain.  But  one  of  you  makes  evil. 

Lucifer.  Which  ? 

Cain.  Thou  ! for 

If  thou  canst  do  man  good,  why  dost  thou  not  ? 
Lucifer.  And  why  not  he  who  made  ? / made  ye 
not; 

Ye  are  hit  creatures,  and  not  mine. 

Cain.  Then  leaTe  us 

His  creatures,  as  thou  say'st  we  are,  or  show  me 
Thy  dwelling,  or  his  dwelling. 

Lucifer.  I could  show  thee 

Both  ; but  the  time  will  come  thou  shall  see  one 
Of  them  for  evermore.  * 

Cain.  And  why  not  now  ? 

Lucifer.  Thy  human  mind  hath  scarcely  grasp  to 
gather 

The  little  I have  shown  thee  Into  calm 
And  clear  thought ; and  thou  wouldst  go  on  aspiring 
To  the  great  double  Mysteries ! the  tu>o  Principles  !* 
And  gaze  upon  them  on  their  secret  thrones  l 
Dust ! limit  thy  ambition  ; for  to  see 
Either  of  these  would  be  for  tbee  to  perish  t 
Cain.  And  let  me  perish,  so  I see  them  ! 

Lucifer.  There 

The  son  of  her  who  snatch’d  the  apple  spake ! 

But  thou  wouldst  only  perish,  and  not  see  them  ; 

That  sight  is  for  the  other  state. 

Cain.  Of  death  ? 

Lucifer.  That  is  the  prelude. 

Cain.  Then  I dread  it  less. 

Now  that  I know  It  leads  to  something  definite. 

Lucifer.  And  now  I will  convey  thee  to  thy  world. 
Where  thou  shall  multiply  the  race  of  Adam, 

Eat,  drink,  toil,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep,  and  die. 

Cain.  And  to  what  end  have  I beheld  these  things 
Which  thou  hast  shown  me  ? 

Lucifer.  Didst  thou  not  require 

Knowledge  ? And  have  I not,  in  what  I show'd. 

Taught  thee  to  know  thyself? 

Cain.  Alas  ! I seem 

Nothing. 

Lucifer.  And  this  should  be  the  human  sum 
Of  knowledge,  to  know  mortal  nature’s  nothingness; 
Bequeath  that  science  to  thy  children,  and 
'T  will  spare  them  many  tortures. 

Cain.  Haughty  spirit ! 

Thou  speak’st  It  proudly  ; but  thyself,  though  proud. 
Hast  a superior. 

being  also  infinitely  wise  and  powerful,  they  would  tie  up  one 
another’s  hands : so  that  upon  this  supposition,  the  notion  of 
a deity  would  signify  just  nothing ; and,  by  virtue  of  the 
eternal  opposition  and  equality  of  these  principles,  they  would 
keep  one  another  at  perpetual  bay ; and.  being  an  equal  match 
for  one  another,  instead  of  being  two  deities,  theT  would  be 

two  idols,  able  to  do  neither  good  nor  evil.** TUxotssr. 

“ Moral  evil  Is  occasioned  by  free  will,  which  implies  cfcota 
between  good  and  eviL  With  all  the  evil  that  there  is.  therv 
Is  no  man  but  would  rather  be  a free  agent,  than  a mere  ma- 
chine without  the  evil ; and  what  Is  best  for  each  indivtdai 
mmt  be  best  for  the  whole.  If  a min  would  rather  be  the 
machine.  1 cannot  agree  with  him.”  — Johnson 
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! Lucifer.  No  ! by  heaven,  which  He 

i Hold*,  and  the  abyss,  and  the  immensity 
Of  worlds  and  life,  which  I hold  with  him  — No! 

I hare  a victor — true  ; but  no  superior. 

Homage  be  has  from  all — but  none  from  me  : 
i I battle  it  against  him,  as  I battled 
In  highest  heaven.  Through  all  eternity, 

And  the  unfathomable  gulfs  of  Hades, 

And  the  Interminable  realms  of  space. 

And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages, 

All,  all,  will  I dispute ! And  world  by  world. 

And  star  by  star,  and  universe  by  universe, 

Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 
Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shall  cease. 

Which  it  ne'er  shall,  till  he  or  1 be  quench'd ! 

.And  what  can  quench  our  Immortality, 

Or  mutual  and  irrevocable  hate  ? 

He  as  a conqueror  will  call  the  conquer’d 
EeH;  but  what  will  be  the  good  he  gives  ? 

Were  I the  victor,  hit  works  would  be  deem’d 
The  only  evil  ones.  And  you,  ye  new 
And  scarce  born  mortals,  what  have  been  his  gifts 
To  you  already,  In  your  little  world  ? 1 
Coin.  But  few  ! and  some  of  those  but  bitter. 
Lucifer.  Back 

With  roe,  then,  to  thine  earth,  and  try  the  rest 
Of  his  celestial  boons  to  you  and  yours. 

Evil  and  good  are  things  in  their  own  essence. 

And  not  made  good  or  evil  by  the  giver ; 

But  if  he  gives  you  good  — so  call  him  ; If 
Evil  springs  from  Aim,  do  not  name  it  mine. 

Till  ye  know  better  its  true  fount ; and  judge 
Sot  by  words,  though  of  spirits,  but  the  fruits 
Of  your  existence,  such  as  it  must  be. 

One  good  gift  has  the  fatal  apple  given  — 

Tour  reason  .*  — let  it  not  be  over-sway  d 
By  tyrannous  threats  to  force  you  into  faith 
’Gainst  all  external  sense  and  inward  feeling  : 

Think  and  endure, — and  form  an  inner  world 
In  your  own  bosom  — where  the  outward  fails  ; 

So  shall  you  nearer  be  the  spiritual 
Nature,  and  war  triumphant  with  your  own.  * 

[ Tfiey  disappear. 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  1. 

The  Earth  near  Eden,  as  in  Act  /. 

Enter  Cain  and  Ahah. 

Adah.  Hush  1 tread  softly,  Cain. 

Cai^  I will ; but  wherefore  ? 

i ('•  Whatever  we  enjoy  Is  purely  a free  gift  from  our  Crea- 
tor ; but  that  we  enjoy  no  more,  can  never  sure  be  deemed  an 
iojurr  or  a just  rejison  to  question  his  infinite  benevolence. 
AH  our  happiness  Is  owing  to  his  goodness  ; but  that  it  is  no 
neater,  is  owing  only  to  ourselves  ; that  Is,  to  our  not  having 
1 ; soy  Inherent  right  to  any  happiness,  or  even  to  any  existence 
at  all.”  — Jisnrn*.] 

* TAs  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  Lord  Brron 
has  neither  thrown  any  new  light  upon  it,  nor  darkened  the 
previous  knowledge  which  we  possessed.  It  remain*  Just 
where  it  was.  In  its  mighty,  unfathomed  obscurity.  His 
Lordship  may,  H is  true,  have  recapitulated  some  of  the  argu- 
ments with  a more  concise  and  cavalier  air  than  the  old 
schoolmen  or  fathers  ; but  the  result  is  the  same.  There  ia 
do  poetical  road  to  metaphysics.  In  one  view,  however, 
which  our  rhapsodist  has  taken  of  the  subject,  we  conceive  he 
has  done  wdL  He  represents  the  temptations  held  out  to 
r»ta«  b*  Satan,  as  constantly  succeeding  and  corresponding 
to  some  previous  discontent  and  gloomy  disposition  in  hi* 


Adah.  Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed 
Of  leaves,  beneath  the  cypress. 

Cain.  Cypress  ! ’tls 

A gloomy  tree,  which  looks  as  if  it  mourn’d 
O’er  what  it  shadows ; wherefore  didst  thou  choose  it 
For  our  child’s  canopy  ? 

Adah.  Because  its  branches 

Shut  out  the  sun  like  night,  and  therefore  seem’d 
Fitting  to  shadow  slumber. 

Cain.  Ay,  the  last  — 

And  longest ; but  no  matter — lead  me  to  him. 

[ They  go  up  to  the  child. 
How  lovely  he  appears  ! his  little  cheeks. 

In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose  leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 

Adah.  And  his  lips,  too. 

How  beautifully  parted  ! No;  you  shall  not 
Kiss  him,  at  least  not  now : he  will  awake  soon. 

His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over  ; 

But  It  were  pity  to  disturb  him  till 
’T  is  closed. 

Cain.  You  have  said  well ; I will  contain 
My  heart  till  then.  He  smiles,  and  sleeps  ! — Sleep  on 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  inheritor 
Of  a world  scarce  less  young : sleep  on,  and  smile ! 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both  arc  cheering 
And  innocent ! thou  hast  not  pluck’d  the  fruit  — 
Thou  know’st  not  thou  art  naked  ! Must  the  time 
Come  thou  shalt  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown. 
Which  were  not  thine  nor  mine  ? But  now  sleep  on  ! 
HU  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles. 

And  shining  lids  are  trembling  o’er  his  long 
Lashes,  dark  as  the  cypress  which  waves  o’er  them  ; 
Half  open,  from  beneath  them  the  clear  blue 
Laughs  out,  although  in  slumber.  He  must  dream  — 
Of  what  ? Of  Paradise  ! — Ay  ! dream  of  it. 

My  disinherited  boy  J ’T  U but  a dream  ; 

For  never  more  thyself,  thy  sons,  nor  fathers. 

Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  joy  ! * 

Adah.  Dear  Cain ! Nay,  do  not  whUper  o’er  our  son 
Such  melancholy  yearnings  o’er  the  past : 

Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  for  Paradise  ? 

Can  we  not  make  another  ? 

Cain.  Where  ? 

Adah.  Here,  or 

Where’er  thou  wilt : where'er  thou  art,  I feel  not 
The  want  of  this  so  much  regretted  Eden. 

Have  I not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and  brother, 

And  Zillah — our  sweet  sister,  and  our  Eve, 

To  whom  we  owe  so  much  besides  our  birth  ? 

Cain.  Yes — death,  too,  is  amongst  the  debts  we 
owe  her.  [hence, 

Adah.  Cain  ! that  proud  spirit,  who  withdrew  thee 

own  mind  ; so  that  I.udfer  U little  more  than  the  personified 
demon  of  his  irr agination  : and  further,  the  acts  ol  guilt  and 
folly  into  which  Cain  is  hurried  are  not  treated  as  accidental, 
or  as  occasioned  by  passing  causes,  but  as  springing  from  an 
internal  fury,  a morbid  state  akin  to  phrensy,  a mind  dissatis- 
fied with  itself  and  all  things,  and  haunted  by  an  insatiable, 
stubborn  longing  after  knowledge  rather  than  happiness,  and 
a fatal  proneness  to  dwell  on  the  evil  tide  of  things  rather 
than  the  good.  We  here  see  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
not  curbing  this  disposition  (which  is.  after  all,  perhaps,  the 
tin  that  most  easily  besets  humanity,)  exemplified  in  a 
striking  point  of  view ; and  we  so  far  think,  that  the  moral 
to  be  derived  from  a perusal  of  this  Mystery  is  a valuable 
one.  — Jarraiv.] 

» [The  censorious  may  say  what  they  will,  but  there  are 
speeches  in  the  mouth  of  Cain  and  Adah,  especially  regarding 
tneir  child,  which  nothing  in  English  poetry  but  the  14  wood- 
note*  wild"  of  Shakspeare  ever  equalled.  — Sir  Ecektox 
Biydgis.3 
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Hath  sadden’d  thine  still  deeper.  I had  hoped 
The  promised  wonders  which  thou  hart  beheld. 
Visions,  thou  say’st,  of  past  and  present  worlds. 
Would  have  composed  thy  mind  into  the  calm 
Of  a contented  knowledge  ; but  I see 
Thy  guide  hath  done  thee  evil : still  I thank  him, 
And  can  forgive  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
Hath  given  thee  back  to  us. 

Cain.  So  soon  ? 

Adah.  ’Tis  scarcely 

Two  hours  since  ye  departed : two  long  hours 
To  me,  but  only  hours  upon  the  sun. 

Cain.  And  yet  I have  approach’d  that  sun,  and  seen 
Worlds  which  he  once  shone  on,  and  never  more 
Shall  light ; and  worlds  he  never  lit : methought 
Years  had  roll’d  o’er  my  absence. 

Adah.  Hardly  hours. 

Cain.  The  mind  then  hath  capacity  of  time. 

And  measures  it  by  that  which  it  beholds, 

Pleasing  or  painful ; little  or  almighty. 

I had  beheld  the  immemorial  works 
Of  endless  beings ; sklrr’d  extinguish’d  worlds  ; 

And,  gazing  on  eternity,  methought 
I had  borrow’d  more  by  a few  drops  of  ages 
From  its  immensity ; but  now  I feel 
My  littleness  again.  Well  said  the  spirit. 

That  I was  nothing  l 

A'lnh.  Wherefore  said  he  so  ? 

Jehovah  said  not  that 

Cain.  No : he  contents  him 

With  making  us  the  nothing  which  we  are ; 

And  after  flattering  dust  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  Immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again  — for  what  ? 

Adah.  Thou  know’st  — 

Even  for  our  parents*  error. 

Cain.  What  is  that 

To  us  ? they  slnn’d,  then  let  them  die  ! [thought 

Adah.  Thou  hast  not  spoken  well,  nor  is  that 
Thy  own,  but  of  the  spirit  who  was  with  thee. 

Would  I could  die  for  them,  so  they  might  live  ! 

Cain.  Why,  so  say  I — provided  that  one  victim 
Might  satiate  the  insatiable  of  life. 

And  that  our  little  rosy  sleeper  there 
Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  sorrow. 

Nor  hand  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from  him.  [day 

Adah.  How  know  we  that  some  such  atonement  one 
May  not  redeem  our  race  ? 

Cain.  By  sacrificing 

The  harmless  for  the  guilty  ? what  atonement 
Were  there  ? why,  we  are  innocent : what  have  we 
Done,  that  wc  must  be  victims  for  a deed 
Before  our  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
Atone  for  this  mysterious,  nameless  sin  — 

If  it  be  such  a sin  to  seek  for  knowledge  ? 

Adah.  Alas  ! thou  sinnest  now,  my  Cain : thy  words 
Sound  Impious  in  mine  ears. 

Cain.  Then  leave  me  1 

Adah.  Never, 

Though  thy  God  left  thee. 

Cain.  Say,  what  have  wc  here  ? 

Adah.  Two  altars,  which  our  brother  Abel  made 
During  thine  absence,  whereupon  to  oifcr 
A sacrifice  to  God  on  thy  return. 

1 TThe  third  Act  shows  us  Cain  gloomily  lamenting  over 
the  future  fortunes  of  his  infant  son,  and  withstanding  all  the 
consolations  and  entreaties  of  Adab,  who  is  anxious  to  soften 
him  to  the  task  of  submission  and  to  a participation  in  the 


Cain.  And  how  knew  he,  that  / would  be  so  ready 
With  the  burnt  offerings,  which  he  daily  brings 
With  a meek  brow,  whose  base  humility 
Shows  more  of  fear  than  worship,  as  a bribe 
1 To  the  Creator  ? 

Adah.  Surely,  ’t  is  well  done. 

Cain.  One  altar  may  suffice ; / have  no  offering. 

Adah.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  early,  beautiful 
Blossom  and  bud,  and  bloom  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
These  are  a goodly  offering  to  the  Lord, 

Given  with  a gentle  and  a contrite  spirit. 

Cain.  I have  toll'd,  and  till’d,  and  sweaten  in  the  sun 
According  to  the  curse : — must  I do  more  ? 

For  what  should  I be  gentle  ? for  a war 
With  all  the  elements  ere  they  will  yield 
The  bread  we  eat  ? For  what  must  I be  grateful  ? 
For  being  dust,  and  grovelling  In  the  dust. 

Till  I return  to  dust  ? If  I am  nothing — 

! For  nothing  shall  I be  an  hypocrite. 

And  seem  well-pleaded  with  pain  ? For  what  should  I 
Be  contrite  ? for  ray  father's  sin,  already 
Expiate  with  what  we  all  have  undergone. 

And  to  be  more  than  expiated  by 
The  ages  prophesied,  upon  our  seed. 

Little  deems  our  young  blooming  sleeper,  there. 

The  germs  of  an  eternal  misery 
To  myriads  is  within  him  1 better  ’twere 
I snatch’d  him  in  his  sleep,  and  dash’d  him  ’gainst 
The  rocks,  than  let  him  live  to 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God  1 

Touch  not  the  child — my  child!  thy  child!  Oh 
Cain ! 

Cain.  Fear  not ! for  all  the  stars,  and  all  the  power 
Which  sways  them,  I would  not  accost  yon  infant 
With  ruder  greeting  than  a father’s  kiss. 

Adah.  Then,  why  so  awful  in  thy  speech  ? 

Cain.  I said, 

*T  were  better  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than  give 
Life  to  so  much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
Endure,  and,  harder  still,  bequeath ; but  since 
That  saying  jars  you,  let  us  only  say — 

*T  were  better  that  he  never  had  been  born. 

Adah.  Ob,  do  not  say  so ! Where  were  then  the  joys. 
The  mother’s  joys  of  watching,  nourishing. 

And  loving  him  ? Soft ! he  awakes.  Sweet  Enoch  ! 

[ She  goes  to  the  child. 

Ob,  Cain  ! look  on  him ; see  how  full  of  life. 

Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy, 

How  like  to  me  — how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle. 

For  then  we  are  all  alike ; is  *t  not  so,  Cain  ? 

Mother,  and  sire,  and  son,  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other ; as  they  are 
In  the  clear  waters,  when  they  are  gentle,  and 
When  thou  art  gentle.  Love  us,  then,  my  Cain  1 
And  love  thyself  for  our  sakes,  for  we  love  thee. 

Look  ! how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  arms. 

And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine. 

To  hail  his  father ; while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  wing’d  with  joy.  Talk  not  of  pain  ! 

The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a parent  1 Bless  him.  Cain  1 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too.  1 

Cain.  Bless  thee,  boy  l 

sacrifice  which  his  brother  is  about  to  offer.  Here  are  tome 
passages  of  oo  common  beauty.  That  which  strikes  us  raoct 
is  when  the  parents  arc  hanging  over  their  sleeping  boy.  — 
Hikl] 
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1/  that*  mortal  blessing  may  avail  thee. 

To  »ve  thee  from  the  serpent’s  curse  I 
Adah.  It  shall. 

Surely  a father *s  blessing  may  avert 
A reptile’s  subtlety. 

Com.  Of  that  I doubt ; 

But  bless  him  ne’er  the  less. 

Adah.  Our  brother  comes. 

Griii.  Thy  brother  Abel. 


AbtL  Welcome,  Cain  I My  brother. 

The  peace  of  God  be  on  thee  ! 

Grin.  Abel,  hail  1 

AbtL  Our  sister  tells  me  that  thou  hast  been  wan- 
dering, 

in  high  communion  with  a spirit,  far 
Beyond  our  wonted  range.  Was  he  of  those 

have  seen  and  spoken  with,  like  to  our  father  ? 
Grin.  No. 

Abtl.  Why  then  commune  with  him  ? he  may  be 
A foe  to  the  Most  High. 

Grin.  And  friend  to  man. 

Has  the  Most  High  been  so — if  so  you  term  him  ? 
Abtl.  Term  him  ! your  words  are  strange  to-day, 
my  brother. 

Hy  sister  Adah,  leave  us  for  awhile  — 

*e  mean  to  sacrifice. 

Adah . Farewell,  my  Cain  ; 

But  first  embrace  thy  son.  Slay  his  soft  spirit. 

And  Abel’s  pious  ministry,  recall  thee 
, To  peace  and  holiness  ! 

[ Exit  An  ah,  with  her  child. 
Abd.  Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Gris.  I know  not. 

Abd.  Nor  what  thou  hast  seen  ? 

Gris.  The  dead, 

The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent, 

The  overpowering  mysteries  of  space — 

The  innumerable  worlds  that  were  and  are  — 

A whirlwind  of  such  overwhelming  things,  [spheres 
Sum,  moons,  and  earths,  upon  their  loud-voiced 
Singing  in  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  me 
Tnflt  for  mortal  converse : leave  me,  Abel. 

Abd.  Thine  eyes  are  flashing  with  unnatural  light — 
Thy  cheek  U flush’d  with  an  unnatural  hue  — 

Thy  words  are  fraught  with  an  unnatural  sound  — 
^hat  may  this  mean  ? 

Cain.  It  means 1 pray  thee,  leave  me. 

Abd.  Not  till  we  have  pray’d  and  sacrificed  together. 
Grin.  Abel,  I pray  thee,  sacrifice  alone  — 

Jfhovah  loves  thee  well. 

Abd.  Both  well,  I hope. 

Cain.  But  thee  the  better : I care  not  for  that ; 
Thou  art  fitter  for  his  worship  than  I am  ; 

him,  then  — but  let  It  be  alone  — 

At  least,  without  me. 

Abd.  Brother,  I should  ill 

^«crve  the  name  of  our  great  father’s  son, 

If,  as  my  elder,  I revered  thee  not. 

And  in  the  worship  of  our  God  call’d  not 
thee  to  join  me,  and  precede  me  in 
Our  priesthood  — ’t  is  thy  place. 

Cain.  But  I have  ne’er 

Asserted  it 

Abd.  The  more  ray  grief ; I pray  thee 
To  do  so  now : thy  soul  seems  labouring  in 
Some  strong  delusion ; it  will  calm  thee. 


Cain.  No ; 

Nothing  can  calm  me  more.  Calm  / say  I ? Never 
Knew  I what  calm  was  in  the  soul,  although 
I have  seen  the  elements  still’d.  My  Abel,  leave  me  1 
Or  let  me  leave  thee  to  thy  pious  purpose. 

Abel.  Neither  ; we  must  perform  our  task  together. 
Spurn  me  not 

Cain.  If  it  must  be  so well,  then. 

What  shall  I do  ? 

Abel.  Choose  one  of  those  two  altars. 

Cain.  Choose  for  me  : they  to  me  are  so  much  turf 
And  stone. 

Abel.  Choose  thou  ! 

Cain.  I have  chosen. 

Abel.  ’T  is  the  highest. 

And  suits  thee,  as  the  elder.  Now  prepare 
Thine  offerings. 

Cain.  Where  are  thine  ? 

Abel.  Behold  them  here — 

The  firstlings  of  the  flock,  and  fat  thereof — 

A shepherd's  humble  offering. 

Cain.  I have  no  flocks  ; 

I am  a tiller  of  the  ground,  and  must 
Yield  what  it  yieldeth  to  my  toil  — its  fruit : 

[He  gathers  fruits. 

Behold  them  in  their  various  bloom  and  ripeness. 

[ They  dress  their  altars,  and  kindle  a fame 
upon  them. 

Abel.  My  brother,  os  the  elder,  offer  first 
Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifice. 

Cain.  No — I am  new  to  this  ; lead  thou  the  way, 
And  I will  follow — as  I may. 

Abel  (kneeling').  Oh,  God  ! 

Who  made  us,  and  who  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
Within  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us, 

And  spared,  despite  our  father's  sin,  to  make 
I HU  children  all  lost,  as  they  might  have  been, 
j Hnil  not  thy  justice  been  so  temper’d  with 
I The  merry  which  is  thy  delight,  as  to 
Accord  a pardon  like  a Paradise, 

Compared  with  our  great  crimes : — Sole  Lord  of  light, 
Of  good,  and  glory,  and  eternity' ! 

Without  whom  all  were  evil,  and  with  whom 
Nothing  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 
Of  thine  omnipotent  benevolence  — 
inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fulfill’d  — 
j Accept  from  out  thy  humble  first  of  shepherds’ 

First  of  the  first-born  flocks  — an  offering, 

[ In  itself  nothing  — os  what  offering  can  be 
Aught  unto  thee  ? — but  yet  accept  it  for 
The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 
The  face  of  thy  high  heaven,  bowing  his  own 
Even  to  the  dust,  of  which  he  is,  in  honour 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  name,  for  evermore  ! 

Cain  ( standing  erect  during  this  speech).  Spirit  1 
whate’er  or  whosoe'er  thou  art, 

Omnipotent,  it  may  be  — and,  if  good. 

Shown  In  the  exemption  of  thy  deeds  from  evil ; 
Jehovah  upon  earth  ! and  God  in  heaven  ! 

And  it  may  be  with  other  names,  because 
Thine  attributes  seem  many,  as  thy  works  : — 

If  thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers, 

Take  them  l If  thou  must  be  induced  with  altars, 
And  soften’d  with  a sacrifice,  receive  them  ! 

Two  beings  here  erect  them  unto  thee.  [smokes 
If  thou  lov’st  blood,  the  shepherd’s  shrine,  which 
On  my  right  hand,  hath  shed  It  for  thy  service 
In  the  first  of  his  flock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 
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In  sanguinary  incense  to  thy  skies  ; 

Or  if  the  sweet  and  blooming  fruits  of  earth. 

And  milder  seasons,  which  the  unstain’d  turf 
I spread  them  on  now  offers  in  the  face 
Of  the  broad  sun  which  ripen’d  them,  may  seem 
Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 
Suffer’d  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 
A sample  of  thy  works,  than  supplication 
To  look  on  ours  ! ff  a shrine  without  victim, 

And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  thy  favour, 

Look  on  it  I and  for  him  who  dreaseth  it. 

He  is — such  as  thou  mad’st  him  ; and  seeks  nothing 
Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling : if  he ’s  evil. 

Strike  him  ! thou  art  omnipotent,  and  may’st  — 

For  what  can  he  oppose  ? If  he  be  good. 

Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  thou  wilt ! since  all 
Rests  upon  thee  ; and  good  and  evil  seem 
To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  thy  will ; 

And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  I know  not. 

Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 

Omnipotence,  but  merely  to  endure 

Its  mandate ; which  thus  far  I have  endured. 

T The  fire  upon  the  altar  of  Abel  kindles  into  a 
column  of  the  brightest  flame,  and  ascend*  to 
heaven  ; while  a whirlwind  throws  down  the 
altar  of  Caiw,  and  scatters  the  fruits  abroad 
upon  the  earth. 

Abel  (kneeling).  Oh,  brother,  pray ! Jehovah’s  wroth 
with  thee. 

Cain.  Why  so  ? 

Abel  Thy  fruits  are  scatter’d  on  the  earth. 

Catn.  From  earth  they  came,  to  earth  let  them 
return ; 

Their  seed  will  bear  fresh  fruit  there  ere  the  summer : 
Thy  burnt  flesh-offring  prospers  better  ; see 
How  heav’n  licks  up  the  flames,  when  thick  with 
blood  1 

Abel.  Think  not  upon  my  offering’s  acceptance, 
But  make  another  of  thine  own  before 
It  Is  too  late. 

Cain.  I will  build  no  more  altars, 

Nor  suffer  any.  — 

Abel  (rising).  Cain  ! what  meanest  thou  ? 

Cain.  To  cast  down  yon  vile  flatt’rer  of  the  clouds. 
The  smoky  harbinger  of  thy  dull  pray’rs  — 

Thine  altar,  with  its  blood  of  lambs  and  kids. 

Which  fed  on  milk,  to  be  destroy’d  In  blood. 

Abel  (opposing  him).  Thou  shalt  not : — add  not 
impious  works  to  impious 
Words  ! let  that  altar  stand  — ’t  is  hallow'd  now 
By  the  immortal  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 

In  his  acceptance  of  the  victims. 

Cat*.  His  / 

His  pleasure  f what  was  his  high  pleasure  in 
The  fumes  of  scorching  flesh  and  smoking  blood, 

1 [It  is  evident  that  Lord  Byron  had  studied  his  subject  ! 
very  deeply ; and,  though  he  hai  varied  a little  from,  or  gone 
a little  beyond,  the  letter  of  Scripture,  which  is  very  concise, 
yet  he  has  apparently  entered  with  great  exactness  Into  the  , 
minds  of  Cain  and  Abel  In  this  moet  interesting  scene  : and  i 
were  it  allowable  to  ascribe  to  the  author  of  a dramatic  work 
the  principles  or  feelings  of  all  or  any  of  his  characters,  ex- 
cept as  adopting  them  for  his  particular  purpose,  one  would 
bo  at  a loss  to  say,  whether  Lord  Byron  ought  most  to  be 
identified  with  Cain,  or  with  Abel  \ so  appropriately  has 
he  maintained  the  character  of  each.  — Gassr's  “ Soles  on 
Cofn,"  p.  401.] 

1 [As  a whole,  this  scene  Is  heavy  and  clumsily  managed. 

It  cun  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  reader  as  a defect  in  poetry,  no 
leas  than  a departure  from  history,  that  the  event  which  is  the 


■ .1 

ACT  ill,  1 

I 

To  the  pain  of  the  bleating  mothers,  which 
Still  yearn  for  tbeir  dead  offspring  ? or  the  pangs 
Of  the  sad  ignorant  victims  underneath 
Thy  pious  knife  ? Give  way  ! this  bloody  record 
Shall  not  stand  in  the  sun,  to  shame  creation  1 
Abel.  Brother,  give  back  ! thou  shalt  not  touch  icy 
altar 

With  violence : if  that  thou  wilt  adopt  it. 

To  try  another  sacrifice,  ’t  is  thine. 

Cat*.  Another  sacrifice  ! Give  way,  or  else 

That  sacrifice  may  be 

AbeL  What  mean’st  thou  ? 

Cain.  Give— 

Give  way  1 — thy  God  loves  blood!  — then  look  to 
It:  — 

Give  way,  ere  he  hath  more  / 

Abel.  In  hit  great  name, 

I stand  between  thee  and  the  shrine  which  hath 
Had  his  acceptance. 

Cain.  If  thou  lov’st  thyself. 

Stand  back  till  I have  strew’d  this  turf  along 

Its  native  soil : — else 

Abel  (opposing  him).  I love  God  far  more  * i 

Than  life,  i 

Cain  (striking  him  with  a brand , on  the  temples , 
which  he  snatches  from  the  altar). 

Then  take  thy  life  unto  thy  God, 

Since  he  loves  lives. 

Abel  (falls).  What  hast  thou  done,  my  brother?  1 
Gain.  Brother ! 

Abel.  Oh,  God  ! receive  thy  servant,  and 

Forgive  his  slayer,  for  he  knew  not  what 
He  did  — Cain,  give  me — give  me  thy  hand ; and  tell 
Poor  ZUUh 

Cain  (after  a moment's  stupefaction).  Mg  hand  ! 

't  is  all  red,  and  with  — 

What? 

[A  long  pause.  — Looking  slowly  round. 
Where  am  I ? alone!  Where’s  Abel  ? where 
Cain  ? Can  it  be  that  I am  he  ? My  brother,  I j 
Awake  ! — why  liest  thou  so  on  the  green  earth  ? 

‘Tis  not  the  hour  of  slumber;  — why  so  pale  ? 

What,  hast  thou ! thou  wert  full  of  life  this  mom .’ 

Abel ! I pray  thee,  mock  me  not ! I smote 
Too  fiercely,  hut  not  fatally.  Ah,  why 
Wouldst  thou  oppose  me  ? This  is  mockery ; 

And  only  done  to  daunt  me : — ’t  was  a blow  — 

And  but  a blow.  Stir — stir — nay,  only  stir ! 

Why,  so  — that's  well!  — thou  breath 'st!  breathe 
Oh,  God  J Oh,  God  I [upon  me  ! 

Abel  (very  faintly).  What 's  he  who  speaks  of  God  ? 
Cain.  Thy  murderer. 

AbeL  Then  may  God  forgive  him  ! Cain, 

Comfort  poor  Zlllah : — she  has  but  one  brother 
Now.  [Abel  dies.  s 

catastrophe  of  the  drama,  is  no  otherwise  than  incidentally 
we  may  say  accidentally,  produced  by  those  which  precede  i 
Cain,  whose  whole  character  is  represented  in  Scripture  as 

envious  and  malicious,  rather  than  impious  ; this  Cain,  a* 

painted  by  Lord  Byron,  has  no  quarrel  with  his  brother  what- 
ever, nor,  except  in  a single  word,  docs  he  Intimate  «nr 
jealousy  of  him.  Two  acts,  and  half  the  thtrd,  are  pmnl 
without  our  advancing  a single  step  towards  the  cooduskt-i ; 
and  Abel  at  length  falls  by  a random  blow  given  in  a struggle 
of  which  the  object  is  not  his  destruction,  but  the  overthrow 
of  Jehovah's  altar.  If  we  could  suppoee  a reader  to  tit  down 
to  the  perusal  of  the  drama  in  ignorance  of  its  catastrophe,  he 
could  scarcely  be  less  surprised  by  Us  termination  in  such  a 
stroke  of  chance-medley,  than  if  Abel  had  been  made  to  drop 
down  in  an  apoplexy,  or  Cain  to  die  of  grief  over  hit  body.  — 
Hibu]  9 
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| Cain.  And  I none  ! — Who  makes  me  brotherless  ? Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah  ? or  some  wild 

I,  ffis  eyes  are  open  ! then  he  is  not  dead ! Brute  of  the  forest  ? 

; Death  is  like  sleep ; and  sleep  shuts  down  our  lids.  Eve.  Ah  ! a livid  light 

I His  Ups,  too,  are  apart  ; why  then  he  breathes  ! Breaks  through,  as  from  a thunder-cloud  ! yon  brand, 

And  yet  I feel  it  not.  — His  heart ! — his  heart  1 Massy  and  bloody  f snatch’d  from  off  the  altar, 

I Let  me  see,  doth  it  beat  ? methinks No ! — no ! And  black  with  smoke,  and  red  with 

, This  is  a vision,  else  I am  become  Adam.  Speak,  my  son  I 

The  native  of  another  and  worse  world.  [wet;  Speak,  and  assure  us,  wretched  as  we  are, 

The  earth  swims  round  me  : — what  is  this  ? — 't  is  That  we  are  not  more  miserable  still. 

[/V*  kit  hand  to  hit  brow,  and  then  looks  at  it.  Adah.  Speak,  Cain  ! and  say  it  was  not  thou  ! 

I And  yet  there  are  no  dews : ’T  U blood  — my  blood  — Eve.  It  was. 

I My  brother's  and  my  own  ! and  shed  by  me  I I see  it  now  — he  hangs  bis  guilty  head, 

Then  what  have  I further  to  do  with  life.  And  coven  his  ferocious  eye  with  hands 

Since  1 have  taken  life  from  my  own  flesh  ? Incarnadine. 

{ But  he  cannot  be  dead  ! — Is  silence  death  ? Adah.  Mother,  thou  dost  him  wrong  — 

I N'o ; he  will  wake : then  let  me  watch  by  him.  Cain  1 clear  thee  from  this  horrible  accusal, 

' Life  cannot  be  so  slight,  as  to  be  quench’d  Which  grief  wrings  from  our  patent 

Thus  quickly ! — he  hath  spoken  to  me  since  — Eve.  Hear,  Jehovah  1 

What  shall  I say  to  him  ? — My  brother ! — No  : May  the  eternal  serpent’s  curse  be  on  him  ! 

He  wiU  not  answer  to  that  name  ; for  brethren  For  he  was  fitter  for  his  seed  than  ours. 

Smite  not  each  other.  Yet  — yet  — speak  to  me.  May  alj  his  days  be  desolate.  May 

j Oh ! for  a word  more  of  that  gentle  voice,  Adah.  Hold  ! 

That  I may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again  ! Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  thy  son  — 

Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  my  brother, 

Enter  Zillah.  And  my  betroth’d. 

ZiUuk.  I heard  a heavy  sound  ; what  can  it  be  ? Eve.  He  hath  left  thee  no  brother I 

Tis  Cain  ; and  watching  by  my  husband.  What  Zillah  no  husband  — me  no  son!  for  thus 
Dost  thou  there,  brother  ? Doth  he  sleep?  Oh,  I curse  him  from  my  sight  for  evermore! 

heav'n  1 [no ! All  bonds  I break  between  us,  as  he  broke 

What  means  this  paleness,  and  yon  stream  ? — No,  That  of  his  nature,  in  yon Oh  death  ! death  l 

It  is  not  blood  ; for  who  would  shed  his  blood  ? Why  didst  thou  not  take  me,  who  first  lncurr’d  thee  ? 

Abel ! what  *s  this  ? — who  hath  done  this  ? He  Why  dost  thou  not  so  now  ? 

moves  not ; Adam.  Eve  ! let  not  this, 

He  breathes  not : and  his  hands  drop  down  from  mine  Thy  natural  grief,  lead  to  impiety  l 
With  stony  lifelessness  ! Ah  ! cruel  Cain  l A heavy  doom  was  long  forespoken  to  us ; 

Why  cam  st  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him  from  And  now  that  it  begins,  let  it  be  borne 

This  violence  ? Whatever  hath  assail'd  him,  In  such  sort  as  may  show  our  God  that  we 

Thou  wert  the  stronger,  and  should’st  have  stepp’d  in  Are  faithful  servants  to  his  holy  wUL 
I Between  him  and  aggression  ! Father!  — Eve! — Ece  (pointing  to  Cain).  His  will! ! the  will  of  yon 
Allah  ! — come  hither  ! Death  is  in  the  world  ! Incarnate  spirit 

[Exit  Zillah,  calling  on  her  Parents , frc.  Of  death,  whom  I have  brought  upon  the  earth 
Cain  (solus).  And  who  hath  brought  him  there  ? To  strew  it  with  the  dead.  May  all  the  curses 
— * I — who  abhor  Of a life  be  on  him  ! and  his  agonies 

The  name  of  Death  so  deeply,  that  the  thought  Drive  him  forth  o’er  the  wilderness,  like  us 

Lmpoisou’d  all  my  life,  before  I knew  From  Eden,  till  his  children  do  by  him 

His  aspect — I have  led  him  here,  and  giv’n  As  he  did  by  his  brother  ! May  the  swords 

My  brother  to  his  cold  and  still  embrace,  And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him 

As  if  he  would  not  have  asserted  his  By  day  and  night  — snakes  spring  up  in  his  path — 

Inexorable  claim  without  my  aid.  Earth’s  fruits  be  ashes  in  his  mouth — the  leaves 

I am  awake  at  last  — a dreary  dream  On  which  he  lays  his  head  to  sleep  be  strew’d 

Had  madden’d  me  ; but  he  shall  ne’er  awake  1 With  scorpions  1 May  his  dreams  be  of  his  victim  I 

_ _ His  waking  a continual  dread  of  death  I 

Enter  Adam,  Evr,  Adah,  and  Zillah.  May  th(.  dcar  riven  turn  to  blood  u be 

Adam.  A voice  of  woe  from  Zillan  brings  me  stoops  down  to  stain  them  with  his  raging  lip  1 
— May  every  element  shun  or  change  to  him  ! 

What  do  I see  ? — *T  is  true  ! — My  son  ! — my  son  ! May  he  live  in  the  pangs  which  others  die  with  t 

Woman,  behold  the  serpent’s  work,  and  thine  ! And  death  itself  wax  something  worse  than  death 

[ To  Eve.  To  him  who  first  acquainted  him  with  man  ! 

Ere.  Oh  ! speak  not  of  it  now:  the  serpent’s  fangs  Hence,  fratricide  ! henceforth  that  word  is  Cain, 

Are  in  my  heart.  My  best  beloved,  Abel  I Through  all  the  coming  myriads  of  mankind, 

Jehovah  ! this  is  punishment  beyond  Who  shall  abhor  thee,  though  thou  wert  their  sire  1 

A mother's  sin,  to  take  him  from  me  ! May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  feet  l the  woods 

Adam.  Who,  [thou  Deny  thee  shelter ! earth  a home  l the  dust 

Or  what  hath  done  this  deed  ? — speak,  Cain,  since  A g^y* . the  sun  his  light ! and  heaven  her  God  ! t 
Wert  present  j was  it  some  more  hostile  angel,  [Exit  Eva. 

1 [The  three  last  lines  were  not  In  the  original  MS.  In  for  you,  when  joined  to  the  lines  already  sent,  as  you  may  wish 
forwarding  them  to  Mr.  Murray,  to  be  added  to  Ere’s  speech,  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  your  business.  But  don't  forget 
Lord  Byron  says  — **  There 's  as  pretty  a piece  of  imprecation  the  addition  of  these  three  llnrs,  which  are  clinchers  to  Eve's 
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Adam.  Cain  ! get  thee  forth  : we  dwell  no  more  | Adah.  Angel  of  Light ! be  merciful,  nor  say 


together. 

Depart!  and  leave  the  dead  to  me 1 am 

Henceforth  alone  — we  never  must  meet  more,  [not 
Adah.  Oh,  part  not  with  him  thus,  my  father  , do 
Add  thy  deep  curse  to  Eve's  upon  his  head  ! 

Adam.  I curse  him  not : his  spirit  be  his  curse. 
Come,  Zlllah ! 

Zillah.  I must  watch  my  husband'*  corse. 

Adam.  We  will  return  again,  when  he  is  gone 
Who  hath  provided  for  us  this  dread  office. 

Come,  Zillah  ! 

Zillah.  Yet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  clay, 

And  those  lips  once  so  warm  — my  heart!  my  heart : 1 
[Exeunt  Adam  and  Zillah,  weeping. 
Adah.  Cain  ! thou  hast  beard,  we  must  go  forth. 

I am  ready, 

So  shall  our  children  be.  I will  bear  Enoch, 

And  you  his  sister.  Ere  the  sun  declines 
Let  us  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 
tinder  the  cloud  of  night.  — Nay,  speak  to  me, 

To  me — thine  own. 

Cain.  Leave  me ! 

Adah.  Why,  all  have  left  thee. 

Coin.  And  wherefore  lingcrcst  thou  ? Dost  thou 
not  fear 

To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Adah.  I fear 

Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  I 
Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherless.  I 
I must  not  speak  of  this — it  is  between  thee 
And  the  gTeat  God. 

A Voice  from  within  exclaims,  Cain  ! Cain  ! 

Adah.  Hcar'st  thou  that  voice  ? 

The  Voice  within.  Cain  ! Cain  ! 

Adah.  It  soundeth  like  an  angel's  tone. 

Enter  the  Angel  o f the  Lord. 

Angel.  Where  is  thy  brother  Abel  ? 

Cain.  Am  I then  I 

My  brother’s  keeper  ? 

Angel.  Cain  ! what  hast  thou  done.? 

The  voice  of  thy  slain  brother’s  blood  cries  out. 

Even  from  the  ground,  unto  the  Lord  ! — Now  art  i 
thou 

Cursed  from  the  earth,  which  open’d  late  her  mouth  j 
To  drink  thy  brother’s  blood  from  thy  rash  hand. 
Henceforth,  when  thou  shalt  till  the  ground,  it  shall  \ 
not 

Yield  thee  her  strength  ; a fugitive  shalt  thou 
Be  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth  I 

Adah.  This  punishment  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 
Behold,  thou  drlv'st  him  from  the  face  of  earth, 

And  from  the  face  of  God  shall  he  be  hid. 

A fugitive  and  vagabond  on  earth, 

T will  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  flndeth  him 
Shall  slay  him. 

Cain.  Would  they  could  ! but  who  are  they 

Shall  slay  me  ? Where  are  these  on  the  lone  earth 
As  yet  unpeopled  ? 

Angel.  Thou  hast  slain  thy  brother, 

And  who  shall  warrant  thee  against  thy  son  ? 

speech.  Let  me  know  what  Gifford  thinks,  for  I hare  a pood 
opinion  of  the  piece,  a*  poetry  ; it  is  io  my  gay  metaphysical 
style,  and  in  the  Manfred  line.'’] 

1 The  “four  rivert"  which  flowed  round  Eden,  and  con- 
sequently the  only  waters  with  which  Cain  was  acquainted 
upon  earth. 


That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nourishes 
A murderer  In  my  boy,  and  of  his  father. 

Angel.  Then  he  would  but  be  what  his  father  is. 

Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give  nutriment 
To  him  thou  now  west  so  besmear’d  with  blood  ? 

The  fratricide  might  well  engender  parricides.  — 

But  it  shall  not  be  so — the  Lord  thy  God 
And  mine  commandcth  me  to  set  his  seal 
On  Cain,  so  that  he  may  go  forth  in  safety. 

Who  slayeth  Cain,  a sevenfold  vengeance  shall 
Be  taken  on  his  head.  Come  hither ! 

Cain.  What 

Wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 

Angel.  To  mark  upon  thy  brow 

Exemption  from  such  deeds  as  thou  hast  done. 

Cain.  No,  let  me  die  ! 

Angel.  It  must  not  be. 

[ The  Angel  sets  the  mark  on  Cain’s  brow. 
Cain.  It  burns 

My  brow,  but  nought  to  that  which  is  within  it 
Is  there  more  ? let  me  meet  it  as  I may. 

Angel.  Stern  hast  thou  been  and  stubborn  from 
the  womb, 

As  the  ground  thou  must  henceforth  till ; but  he 
Thou  slew’st  was  gentle  as  the  flocks  he  tended. 

Cain.  After  the  fall  too  aoon  was  I begotten  ; 

Ere  yet  my  mother’s  mind  subsided  from 
The  serpeut,  and  my  sire  still  mourn’d  for  Eden. 

That  which  I am,  lam;  I did  not  seek 
For  life,  nor  did  I make  myself ; but  could  I 
With  my  own  death  redeem  him  from  the  dust  — 

And  why  not  so  ? let  him  return  to  day, 

And  I lie  ghastly  ! so  shall  be  restored 
By  God  the  life  to  him  he  loved  ; and  taken 
From  me  a being  I ne’er  loved  to  bear. 

Angel.  Who  shall  heal  murder  ? what  is  done  is 
done ; 

Go  forth  ! fulfil  thy  days ! and  be  thy  deeds 
Unlike  the  last ! [ The  Angel  disappears.  I 

Adah.  He ’s  gone,  let  us  go  forth ; 

I hear  our  little  Enoch  cry  within 
Our  bower. 

Cain.  Ah  ! little  knows  he  what  he  weeps  for ! 
And  I who  have  shed  blood  cannot  shed  tears  * 

But  the  four  rivers  1 would  not  cleanse  my  soul. 

Think  ’st  thou  my  boy  will  bear  to  look  on  me  ? 

Adah.  If  I thought  that  he  would  not,  I would  — 
Cain  (interrupting  her).  No, 

No  more  of  threats  : we  have  had  too  many  of  them : 

Go  to  our  children  ; I will  follow  thee. 

Adah.  I will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the  dead ; 

Let  us  depart  together. 

Cain.  *>  Oh ! thou  dead 

And  everlasting  witness  ! whose  unsinking 
Blood  darkens  earth  and  heaven  ! what  thou  now  art 
I know  not  ! but  if  thou  west  what  1 am, 

I think  thou  wilt  forgive  him,  whom  his  God 
Can  ne’er  forgive,  nor  his  own  soul.  — Farewell ! 

I must  not,  dare  not  touch  what  I have  made  thee. 

I,  who  sprung  from  the  same  womb  with  thee,  drain'd 
The  same  breast,  clasp'd  thee  often  to  my  own, 

* TThe  catastrophe  Is  brought  about  with  great  dramatic 
skill  and  effect.  The  murderer  is  sorrowful  and  confounded, 

— his  parents  reprobate  and  renounce  him.  — his  wife  clings 
to  him  with  eager  and  unhesitating  affection  ; and  they  wander 
forth  together  into  the  rail  solitude  of  the  universe.  — 
JarraBY.] 

II 
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! In  fondness  brotherly  and  boyish,  I 
1 Can  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dare 

I To  do  that  for  thee,  which  thou  thouldst  have  done  I 

I I For  me  — compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grave  — 

The  first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality. 

Bat  who  hath  dug  that  grave  ? Oh,  earth ! Oh,  earth  ! 
For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  render'd  to  me,  I 
Givetbee  back  this.  — Now  for  the  wilderness. 

[Adah  stoops  down  and  kisses  the  body  of 
Abel.  , 

Adah.  A dreary,  and  an  early  doom,  my  brother, 
H*»  been  thy  lot ! Of  all  who  mourn  for  thee, 

1 I alone  must  not  weep.  My  office  is 
Henceforth  to  dry  up  tears,  and  not  to  shed  them  : | 

But  jet,  of  all  who  mourn,  none  mourn  like  me, 

1 [The  reader  has  seen  what  Sir  Waller  Scott**  general  j 
I opinion  of  « Cain  ” was,  in  the  letter  appended  to  the  Dedica- 
atKKi.  ante,  p.  317.  Mr.  Moore’s  was  conveyed  tp  Lord  Byron  I 
a these  word* : — 

“ I ha*e  read  Foscari  and  Cain.  The  former  does  not 
i:  i me  so  highly  as  Sardanapalus.  It  luu  the  fault  of  all 
those  violent  Venetian  stories  ; being  unnatural  and  impro- 
table,  sad  therefore,  in  spite  of  ail  your  fine  management  of 
them,  appealing  but  remotely  to  one’s  sympathies.  But  Cain 
| wonderful  — terrible  — newer  to  be  forgotten.  If  I am  not 
i cdstskeo,  it  will  sink  deep  Into  the  world’s  heart ; and  while 
; j raaar  will  shudder  at  its  blasphemy,  all  must  fall  pro- 1 rate 
I its  grandeur.  Talk  of  JEschylua  and  bis  Prometheus ! 
tere  is  the  true  spirit  both  of  the  Poet  — and  the  Devil.  ” 

Lord  Byron’s  answer  to  Mr.  Moore  on  this  occasion  contains 
, i the  substance  of  all  that  he  ever  thought  fit  to  advance  In 
ihfence  of  the  assaulted  points  in  his  M Mystery  — 

" With  respect  to  religion,”  he  says,  **  can  I never  convince 
i you  that  / hold  no  Audi  opinions  as  the  characters  in  that 
[ drima,  which  seems  to  have  frightened  every  body  ? My 
1 “has  of  a character  may  run  away  with  me  : like  all'imagin- 
Kne  men,  I,  of  course,  embody  myself  with  the  character, 
t'ktU  I draw  It,  but  not  a moment' after  the  pen  is  from  off 
the  paper.” 

| He  thus  alludes  to  the  eflfccts  of  the  critical  tempest  excited 
| bj  “ Cain,”  in  the  eleventh  canto  of  “ Don  Juan  — 

1 1 j “la  twice  five  years  the  * greatest  living  poet.’ 

Like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring. 

Is  call'd  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it. 

Although  'tis  an  imaginary  thing. 

Even  1 — albeit  I *m  sure  I (lid  not  know  it, 

N lor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king  — 

Was  reckon'd,  a considerable  time. 

The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme. 

'•  But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Fallero 

My  Leipsic,  and  my  Mont  Saint  Jean  seems  Cain." 

We  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a few  of  the  most 
c-ahonte  summaries  of  the  contemporary  critics,  — favour- 
I *bse  tad  unfavourable  — beginning  with  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  says,  — *4  Though  1 Cain  * abounds  in  beautiful 
ranges,  and  shows  more  power,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the 
• •Jtbof’s  dramatical  compositions,  we  repot  very  much  that 
ihonld  ever  have  been  published.  . . .Lord  Byron  has  no 
I (nettHke  cant  or  priestlike  reviling  to  apprehend  from  us. 
w«  do  not  charge  him  with  being  either  a disciple  or  an 
apostle  of  Lucifer  ; nor  do  we  describe  Ids  poetry  as  a mere 
taspoond  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity.  On  the  contrary,  we 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  wishes  well  to  the  happiness  of 
cuLkind,  and  are  glad  to  testify  that  his  poem*  abound  with 
I I'  -iti meats  of  great  dignity  and  tenderness,  as  well  as  passages 

i infinite  sublimity  and  beauty Philosophy  and  poetry 

| w both  very  good  things  in  their  way  ; but,  in  our  opinion, 

1 tkey  do  not  go  very  well  together.  It  is  but  a poor  and 
P«untJc  sort  of  poetry  that  seeks  to  embody  nothing  but  me- 
Uphyricai  subtleties  arid  abstract  deductions  of  reason  — and 
4"ry  suspicious  philosophy  that  aims  at  establishing  its 
4<*tnaes  by  appeals  to  the  passions  and  the  fancy.  Though 
[.  ***»  arguments,  however,  are  worth  little  In  the  schools,  it 
I '***  not  follow  that  their  effect  is  inconsiderable  in  the  world, 
bo  the  contrary,  it  is  the  mischief  of  all  poetical  paradoxes, 
'•bn,  from  the  very  limits  and  end  of  poetry,  which  deals  only 
'■a  obvious  and  glancing  views,  they  are  never  brought  to  the 
£ur  t«t  of  argument.  An  allusion  to  a doubtful  topic  will 


Not  only  for  thyself,  but  him  who  slew  thee. 

Now,  Cain ! I will  divide  thy  burden  with  thee. 

Cain.  Eastward  from  Eden  will  we  take  our  way  : 
’Tis  the  most  desolate,  and  suits  my  steps.  [God 

Adah.  Lead ! thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  and  may  our 
Be  thine  I Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  children. 

Cain.  And  he  who  lieth  there  was  childless.  I 
Have  dried  the  fountain  of  a gentle  race. 

Which  might  have  graced  hU  recent  marriage  couch. 
And  might  have  temper’d  this  stern  blood  of  mine, 
Uniting  with  our  children  Abel’s  offspring  J 
O Abel  l 

Adah.  Peace  be  with  him  ! 

Cain.  But  with  me  / 1 

[ Exeunt. 


often  pass  for  a definitive  conclusion  on  it ; and,  clothed  in 
beautiful  language,  may  leave  the  most  pernicious  impressions 
behind.  We  therefore  think  that  poets  ought  fairly  to  be 
confined  to  the  established  creeu  and  morality  of  their 
country,  or  to  the  actual  passions  and  sentiments  of  mankind  ; 
and  that  poetical  dreamers  and  sophists  who  p^ptend  to 
theorise  according  to  their  feverish  fancies,  without  a warrant 
from  authority  or  reason,  ought  to  be  banished  the  common- 
wealth of  letters.  In- the  courts  of  morality,  poets  are  unex- 
ceptionable witnesses : they  may  give  In  the  evidence,  and 
depose  to  facts  whether  good  or  ill ; bat  we  demur  to  their 
arbitrary  and  self-pleasing  summing  up ; they  are  suspected 
Judges,  and  not  very  often  safe  advocates,  where  great 
questions  are  concerned,  and  universal  principles  brought  to 
issue.” 

The  Reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  was  the  late  Bishop  Hebcr. 
His  article  ends  as  follows : — 

“ We  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  there  is  much  vigour  or 
poetical  propriety  In  any  of  the  characters  of  Lord  Byron’s 
Mystery.  Eve,  on  one  occasion,  and  one  only,  expresses 
herself  with  energy,  and  not  even  then  with  any  great  depth 
of  that  maternal  feeling  which  the  death  of  her  favourite  son 
was  likely  to  excite  in  her.  Adam  moralises  without  dignity. 
Abel  Is  as  dull  as  he  Is  pious.  Lucifer,  though  his  first  appear- 
ance Is  well  conceived,  is  as  sententious  and  sarcastic  as  a 
Scotch  metaphysician  ; and  the  gravamina  which  drive  Cain 
into  impiety  are  circumstances  which  could  only  produce  a 
similar  effect  on  a weak  and  sluggish  mind,  — the  necessity  of 
exertion  and  the  fear  of  death  1 Yet,  in  the  happiest  climate 
of  earth,  and  amid  the  early  vigour  of  nature,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  describe  (nor  has  Lord  Byron  so  described  it)  the 
toll  to  which  Cain  can  hare  been  subject  as  excessive  or  bur- 
densome. And  he  is  made  too  happy  in  his  love,  too  extrava- 
gancy fond  of  his  wife  and  his  child,  to  have  much  leisure  for 
those  gloomy  thoughts  which  belong  to  disappointed  ambition 
and  jaded  licentiousness.  Nor,  though  there  are  some  passages 
in  this  drama  of  no  common  power,  is  the  general  tone  of  its 
poetry  so  excellent  as  to  atone  for  these  imperfections  of 
design.  The  dialogue  is  cold  and  constrained.  The  descrip- 
tions are  like  the  shadows  of  a phantasmagoria,  at  once  in- 
distinct and  artificial.  Except  Adah,  there  is  no  person  in 
whose  fortunes  we  arc  Interested  ; and  we  close  the  book  with 
no  distinct  or  clinging  recollection  of  any  sinalo  passage  in  it, 
and  with  the  general  impression  only  that  Lucifer  has  said 
much  and  done  little,  and  that  Cain  has  been  unhappy  with- 
out grounds  and  wicked  without  an  object.  But  if,  as  a poem, 
Cain  is  little  qualified  to  add  to  Lord  Byron’s  reputation,  we 
are  unfortunately  constrained  to  observe  that  its  poetical 
defects  are  the  very  smallest  of  its  demerits.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
as  some  both  of  Its  admirers  and  its  enemies  appear  to  have 
supposed,  a direct  attack  on  Scripture  and  on  the  authority  of 
Moses.  The  expressions  of  Cain  and  Ludfcr  are  not  more 
offensive  to  the  ears  of  piety  than  such  discourses  must  neces- 
sarily be,  or  than  Milton,  without  offence,  has  put  into  the 
mouths  of  beings  similarly  situated-  And  though  the  inten. 
tlon  is  evident  which  has  led  the  Atheists  and  Jacobins  (the 
terms  are  convertible)  of  our  metropolis  to  circulate  the  work 
in  a cheap  form  among  tho  populace,  we  are  not  ourselves 
of  opinion  that  it  possesses  much  power  of  active  mischief, 
or  tnat  many  persons  will  be  very  deeply  or  lastingly  Im- 
pressed by  insinuations  which  lead  to  no  practical  result,  and 
difficulties  which  so  obviously  transcend  the  range  of  human 
experience.” 

It  is  not  unamusing  to  compare  the  above  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  in  one  of  the  Bishop’s  private  letters  at  the 
time:  — 

14  I have  been  very  busy  since  I came  home  in  reviewing 
Lord  Byron’s  dramatic  |x>ems.  Of  course,  I have  had  occa- 
sion to  find  a reasonable  quantity  of  fault,  but  1 do  not  think 
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tliat  I have  done  him  Injustice.  ' Percant  quj  ante  nos  nostra 
dixerunt.’  I should  have  liked  to  have  taken  up  the  same 
ground  In  a great  degree  with  Jeffrey  ; hut,  as  it  will  never  do 
to  build  on  another  man's  foundation,  1 have  been  obliged  to 
break  ground  on  a different  side  of  the  fortress,  though  not,  1 
think,  so  favourable  a one,  and  with  the  disadvantage  of  con. 
tending  against  a rival,  who  has  conducted  his  attack  with 
admirable  taste  and  skill.” 

The  following  extract  is  from  Mr.  Campbell's  Magazine 

**  * Cain'  is  altogether  of  a higher  order  than  * Sardana- 
nalus  ' and  the  * Two  Foscari.'  Lord  Byron  has  not,  indeed, 
fulfilled  our  expectations  of  a gigantic  picture  of  the  first 
murderer  ; for  there  is  scarcely  any  passion,  except  the  im- 
mediate agony  of  rage,  which  brings  on  the  catastrophe  ; and 
Cain  himself  is  little  more  than  the  subject  of  supernatural 
agency.  This  piece  is  essentially  nothing  but  a vehicle  for 
striking  allusions  to  the  mighty  abstractions  of  Death  and 
Life,  Bternitr  and  Time  ; for  vast  but  dim  descriptions  of  the 
regious  of  space,  and  for  daring  disputations  on  that  great 
problem,  the  origin  of  evil.  The  groundwork  of  the  argu- 
ments on  the  awful  subjects  handled  is  very  common-place ; 
but  they  are  arrayed  in  great  majesty  of  language,  and  con- 
ducted with  a frightful  audacity.  The  direct  attacks  on  the 
goodness  of  God  are  not,  perhaps,  taken  apart,  bolder  than 
some  passage*  of  Milton  ; but  they  inspire  quite  a different 
sensation  ; because,  in  thinking  of  Paradise  Lost,  we  never 
regard  the  Deity,  or  Satan,  as  other  than  great  adverse 
powers,  cheated  by  the  imagination  of  the  poet  The  personal 
identity  which  Milton  has  given  to  his  spiritual  intelligences, 
— the  local  habitations  which  he  has  assigned  them,  — the 
material  beautv  with  which  he  has  invested  their  forms,  — all 
these  remove  the  idea  of  impurity  from  their  discourses.  But 
we  know  nothing  of  Lord  llyrou’s  Lucifer,  except  his  speeches : 
he  Is  invented  only  that  he  may  utter  them  ; and  the  whole 
appears  an  abstract  discussion,  held  for  its  own  sake,  nut 
maintained  in  order  to  serve  the  dramatic  consistency  of  the 
persons.  He  has  made  no  attempt  to  imitate  Milton's 
plastic  power;  — that  power  by  which  our  great  poet  has 
made  his  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  the  very  regions  of  space, 
sublime  realities,  palpable  to  the  imagination,  and  has  traced 
the  lineaments  of  his  angelic  messengers  with  the  precision  of 
a sculptor.  The  Lucifer  of ' Cain  ’ is  a mere  bodiless  abstrac- 
tion,— the  shadow  of  a dogma;  and  all  the  scenery  over 
which  he  presides  is  dim,  vague,  and  seen  only  in  faint  outline. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a very  uncommon  (sower  displayed,  even 
In  this  shadowing  out  of  the  ethereal  journey  of  the  spirit  and 
| his  victim,  and  in  the  vast  sketch  of  the  world  of  phantasms 
at  which  they  arrive;  but  they  are  utterly  unlike  the  massive 
j grandeurs  of  Milton's  creation.  We  are  far  from  imputing 
intentional  impiety  to  I.ord  Byron  for  this  Mystery  ; nor, 
I though  its  language  occasionally  shocks,  do  we  apprehend  any 
danger  will  arise  from  its  perusal.” 

So  much  for  the  professed  Reviewers.  We  shall  conclude 
with  a passage  from  Sir  Egcrton  Brydges’s  “ Letters  on  the 
Character  and  Genius  of  Lord  Byron  : " — 

**  One  of  the  pieces  which  have  had  the  effect  of  throwing 
the  most  unfavourable  hues,  not  upon  the  brilliancy  of  Lord 
Byron's  poetry,  but  upon  its  results  to  society,  is  * Cain.' 
Yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  that  poem  which  is  second  only  to  portions  of 
I similar  import  in  Milton,  — and  many  of  them  not  second ; 
in  a style  still  sweeter  and  more  eloquent,  and  with  equal 
force,  grandeur,  ami  purity  of  sentiment  and  conception  ; 
such  as  the  most  rigidlr-religious  mind  would  have  read, 
if  it  had  come  from  Milton,  or  any  other  poet  whose  piety 
was  not  suspected,  as  the  effusion  of  something  approaching 
to  holy  inspiration. 

“ Let  us  then  task  our  candour,  and  inquire  of  ourselves, 
whether  he  who  could  write  such  passages  could  mean  wrong  t 
| Let  us  recollect,  that  as  the  rebellious  and  blasphemous 
speeches  he  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  Lucifer  and  Cain  are 
i warranted  by  Milton's  example,  and  the  fact  of  Cain's  trans- 
I gression  recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  omission  of  the  design 
. and  filling  up  a character  who  should  answer  all  those  speeches 
I might  be  a mere  defect  In  the  poet's  judgment.  lie  might 
think  that  Lucifer's  knowu  character  as  an  Evil  Spirit  pre- 
cluded his  arguments  from  the  sanction  of  authority ; and 
1 that  Cain’s  punishment,  and  the  denunciations  which  accom- 
panied it,  were  a sufficient  warning.  I know  not  that  any 
objection  has  been  made  to  * Heaven  and  Earth.’  It  hat  the 
same  cast  of  excellence  at  the  more  perfect  parts  of  * Cain,' 
but,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  intense  in  degree. 


“ It  seems  as  if  I^ord  Byron  persuaded  himself,  with  regard 
to  his  own  being,  that  he  had  always  within  him  two  contrary 
spirits  of  good  and  evil  contending  for  the  dominion  o*rr  hi®, 
and  thus  reconciled  those  extraordinary  flights  of  intellectual  I 
elevation  and  purity  witli  a submission  to  the  pride,  the  lr. 
rocity,  the  worldly  passions,  the  worldly  mjoymeau,  the  cor.  ! 
poreal  pastimes,  the  familiar  humour,  the  vulgarisms,  the 
rough  arid  coarse  manliness,  to  which  he  alternately  surren- 
dered himself,  and  which  the  good-natvred  nubile  dune  to 
consider  as  the  sole  attributes  of  his  personal  character  Much 
of  his  time,  however,  must  have  been  spent  in  the  manor* 
by  which  these  high  poems,  so  compacted  of  the  essence 
thought,  were  produced  ; and.  in  all  this  large  portion  of  bis 
existence  here,  his  imagination  must  haye  borne  him  up  on 
it#  wings  into  ethereal  regions,  far  above  the  gToua&dwa- 
sual  enjoyments  of  this  grovelling  earth.  Did  he  drd.  as 
minor  poets  deal,  in  mere  splendour  of  words,  hu  poriry 
would  Ite  no  proof  of  this  ; but  he  never  docs  so;  — there  u 
always  a breathing  soul  beneath  his  words, 

‘ That  o'er-inform*  the  tenement  of  clay 

It  is  like  the  fragrant  vapour  that  rises  in  incense  from  the 
earth  through  the  morning  dew ; and  when  we  listen  to  hu 
lyre, 

* Less  than  a God  we  think  there  cannot  dwell 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell. 

That  sings  so  sweetly  and  so  well  !a 

“ If  Lord  Byron  thought  that,  however  loudly  noisy  voices 
might  salute  him  with  a rude  and  indiscriminate  tumour  of 
applause,  his  poem#  were  not  received  with  the  taste  wd 
judgment  they  merited,  and  that  severe  and  cruel  eomsntt 
were  attached  to  them  by  those  who  assume!  tntkaniw 
authority,  and  who  seldom  allowed  the  genius  without  per- 
verting  it  into  a cause  of  censure,  that  more  than  outweighed 
the  praise  ; those  fumes  of  flattery  which  are  imputed  as  the 
causes  of  a delirium  that  led  him  into  extravagancies,  cut- 
raging  decorum  and  the  respect  due  to  the  public,  never, » 
fact,  reached  him.  To  confer  * faint  praise  * is  * to  dimn w 
confer  praise  in  a wrong  place  Is  to  insult  and  provoke.  Lord 
Byron,  therefore,  had  not,  after  all,  the  encouragement  tbit  is 
most  favourable  to  ripen  Use  richest  fruit ; and  it  was  a 4ns 
and  noble  courage  that  still  prompted  him  to  persevere. 

**  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  1 think  hi*  foreign 
residences  were  more  propitious  to  the  energies  of  his  Mu* 
than  a continued  abode  in  England  would  have  been.  1* 
poison  of  the  praises  that  were  insidious  did  not  reach  hi® 
so  soon  ; and  no  was  not  beset  by  treacherous  compan*** 
mortifying  gossip,  and  that  petty  intercourse  with  ortbarr 
society  which  tames  and  lowers  the  tone  of  the  mind.  Ti* 
mingle  much  with  the  world  Is  to  be  infallibly  degradro  by 
familiarity  ; not  to  mingle,  at  least,  among  the  busy  *»  is 
known,  is  to  incur  the  disrespect  to  which  lnsignilifs««,  14 
subjected.  Lord  Byron's  foreign  residence  exempted  Mb 
from  these  evils  : he  saw  a few  intimate  friends,  and  he  cor- 
responded with  a few  others  ; but  such  an  intercourse  do*» 
not  expose  to  similar  effects.  The  necessary  knowledge  aw 
necessary  hints  may  thus  be  conveyed  ; but  not  ail  th*  (*»-- 
lent  chills  which  general  society  is  so  officious  to  unvftl- 

“ If  Lord  Byron  had  not  had  a mind  with  a strong  sprisf  « 
virtue  withlu  it,  1 think  that  he  would  have  thrown  down  ti-* 
pen  at  some  of  the  attacks  he  received,  and  given  Wmsri*  =? 
to  the  sensual  pleasures  of  his  rank  for  the  remainder  « 
life.  The  finer  parts  of  his  poems  were  of  such  spin**111 
splendour,  and  so  pure,  though  passionate,  an  elevstkm.  tt* 
they  ought  to  have  redeemed  any  parts  which  were  open  i® 
doubt  from  a malevolent  construction,  and  even  h***  eelipicJ 
and  rendered  unnoticeable  many  positive  faults.  By- 
ron’s style,  like  his  thoughts,  had  every  variety  •'***“  ^ 
attempt  (as  is  the  common  practice)  to  make  poKry  by  it* 
metaphorical  and  the  figurative ; It  followed  a* 
and  was  a part  of  them  : It  did  not  fatigue  Itself 
clear  by  illustration  or  important  by  ornament,  became  it* 
thought  was  dear  or  important  in  itself 

“ I remember,  when  I first  read  * Cain,’  I thought  it. 
composition,  the  most  enchanting  and  irresistible  of  all  u« 
Byron's  works  ; and  I think  so  still.  Some  of  the  sentiw*-1^ 
taken  dctachedly,  and  left  unanswered,  are  no  dooW  dsc**-- 
ous,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been  so  left ; but  the  cU»* 
of  readers  whom  this  poem  Is  likely  to  interest  are  of  so 
elevated  a cast,  and  the  effect  of  the  poetry  is  to  refine,  )(»• 
ritualise,  and  illumine  the  imagination  with  such  awKj 
unearthly  sublimity,  that  the  mind  of  these.  I am 
wtll  become  too  strong  to  Incur  any  taint  thus  predicted,  >r* 
the  defect  which  has  been  so  much  insisted  on.”] 
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A TRAGEDY. 


THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  GOETHE, 

BY  OMB  Or  HIS  HUMBLTST  ADMIRERS, 
TIIlS  TRAGEDY  IS  DEDICATED. 


PREFACE. 

The  following  drama  is  taken  entirely  from  the 
“ Gnm'i  Tale,  Kruitzner"  published  many  years 
yo>  in  Lte's  Canterbury  Tales;  written  (I  believe) 
■y  two  sisters,  of  whom  one  furnished  only  this  story 
and  mother,  both  of  which  are  considered  superior 
i 'o  the  remainder  of  the  collection.  * I have  adopted 
■he  characters,  plan,  and  even  the  language,  of  many 
;arts  of  this  story.  Some  of  the  characters  are  modi- 
fied or  altered,  a few  of  the  names  changed,  and  one 
haracter,  Ida  of  Stralenheim,  added  by  myself : but 
in  the  rest  the  original  is  chiefly  followed.  When  I 
young  (about  fourteen,  I think,)  I first  read  this 
Ule,  which  made  a deep  impression  upon  me ; and 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  contain  the  germ  of  much 
that  I have  since  written.  I am  not  sure  that  it  ever 
very  popular ; or,  at  any  rate,  its  popularity  has 
‘ioce  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  other  great  writers  in 
the  same  department.  But  I have  generally  found 
that  those  who  had  read  it,  agreed  with  me  in  their 
'•tiraate  of  the  singular  power  of  mind  and  conception 
which  it  developes.  I should  also  add  conception, 

' [The  tragedy  of  “ Werner  " was  began  at  Pi  in.  De- 
wnber  Ifith,  1821.  completed  January  20th,  1822,  and  pub- 
hihrd  In  London  in  the  November  following.  The  review* 
of  “ Werner  ” were,  without  exception,  unfavourable.  One 
rntique  of  the  time  thu*  open* : — 

“ Who  oould  be  so  absurd  as  to  think,  that  a dramatist  hat 
so  right  to  make  free  with  other  people’*  fable*  V On  the 
footrary.  we  are  quite  aware  that  that  particular  species  of 
fmiui  which  Is  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  plots,  never 
»*  tty  period  flourished  in  England.  W’e  ail  know  that 
Shakipeare  himself  took  his  stories  from  Italian  novels, 
Danish  sagas,  English  Chronicles,  Plutarch’s  Lives  — from 
*nr  where  rather  than  from  hi*  own  invention.  But  did  he 
•-ii>  the  vho/e  of  Hamlet,  or  Juliet,  or  Richard  the  Third. 
or  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  from  any  of  these  foreign  sources  ? 
Did  he  not  invent,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  all  the 
characters  of  his  pieces  ? Who  dreams  that  any  old  Italian 
Jiovrtijt,  or  ballad-maker,  could  have  formed  the  imagination 
cf  n»cb  a creature  as  Juliet  ? Wbo  dreams  that  the  Hamlet 
'■A  Shakspeare,  the  princely  enthusiast,  the  melancholy  phi- 
losopher, that  spirit  refined  even  to  pain,  that  most  incom- 
prehensible and  unapproachable  of  all  the  creations  of  human 
tmius,  is  the  same  bcingr  in  any  thing  but  the  name,  with 
the  rough,  st rung- hearted,  bloody-handed  Amlitt  of  the 
north  ? Who  is  there  that  supposes  Goethe  to  have  taken  the 
character  of  kit  Faust  from  the  nursery  rhymes  and  penny 
pamphlets  about  the  Devil  and  Doctor  kaustus?  Or  who,  to 
cone  nearer  home.  Imagine*  that  Lord  Byron  himself  found 
in  Sardanapaiua  in  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  ? 

“But  here  Lord  Byron  has  invented  nothing  — absolutely 
xotudcg.  There  it  not  one  incident  in  his  play,  not  even  the 
most  trivial,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  Miss  Lee’s  novel,  oc- 
furing  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  brought  about  by  exactly 
the  tame  agents,  and  producing  exactly  the  same  effects  on 
the  plot.  And  then  as  to  the  characters  — not  only  Is  every 


I rather  than  execution ; for  the  story  might,  perhaps, 
i have  been  developed  with  greater  advantage.  Amongst 
thoi-c  whose  opinions  agreed  with  mine  upon  this  story, 
I could  mention  some  very  high  names  : but  it  Is  not 
necessary,  nor  indeed  of  any  use ; for  every  one  must 
judge  according  to  his  own  feelings.  I merely  refer 
the  reader  to  the  original  story,  that  he  may  sec  to 
what  extent  I have  borrowed  from  it ; and  am  not 
unwilling  that  he  should  find  much  greater  pleasure 
in  perusing  It  than  the  drama  which  is  founded  upon 
| its  contents. 

I bad  begun  a drama  upon  this  tale  so  far  back  as 
18 IS,  (the  first  I ever  attempted,  except  one  at  thir- 
teen years  old,  called  “ Vine  ami  Ilvina which  I 
j had  sense  enough  to  burn, ) and  had  nearly  completed 
an  act,  when  I was  interrupted  by  circumstances. 
This  is  somewhere  amongst  my  pai*ers  in  England ; 
but  as  it  has  not  been  found,  I have  re-written  the 
first,  and  added  the  subsequent  acts. 

The  whole  is  neither  Intended,  nor  in  any  shape 
adapted,  for  the  stage.  > 

Pisa,  February,  1822. 


one  of  them  to  be  found  in  ‘ Kruitzner.’  but  every  one  is  to  be 
found  there  more  fully  and  powerfully  developed.  Indeed, 
but  for  the  preparation  which  we  had  received  from  our  old 
familiarity  with  Miss  Lee’s  own  admirable  work,  we  rather 
incline  to  think  that  we  should  have  been  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  gist  of  her  noble  imitator,  or  rather  copier.  In  several 
of  what  seem  to  be  meant  for  his  most  elaborate  delineations. 
The  fact  is,  that  this  undeviatiog  closeness,  this  humble 
fidelity  of  imitation , is  a thing  so  perfectly  new  in  any  thing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  literature,  that  we  are  sure  no  one, 
who  has  not  read  the  Canterbury  Tale*,  will  be  able  to  form 
the  least  conception  of  what  it  amounts  to. 

“ Those  who  have  never  read  Miss  Jam’s  book,  will,  how- 
ever, be  pleased  with  this  production  ; for,  in  truth,  the  story 
is  one  oi  the  most  powerfully  conceived,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive  stories,  that  we 
are  acquainted  with, 

* Kruitzner,  or  the  German’s  Tale,’  possesses  mystery,  and 
yet  clearness,  as  to  its  structure ; strength  of  characters,  and 
admirable  contrast  of  characters;  and,  above  all,  the  most 
lively  interest,  blended  with  and  subservient  to  the  most 
affecting  of  moral  lessons." 

The  reader  will  find  a minute  analysis,  introduced  by  the 
above  remarks,  in  Blackwood,  vol.  xif.  p.  710.  ] 


* [This  Is  not  correct.  " The  Youngl.ady’s  Tale,  or  the 
Two  Emily’s,”  and  “ the  Clergyman’s  Tale,  or  Pembroke,” 
were  contributed  bv  Sophia  Lee,  the  author  of  " The  Recess,’’ 


the  comedy  of  “ Tne  Chapter  of  Accidents,"  and  ’’  Almedya, 
a Tragedy,”  who  died  In  1824.  The  “ German's  Tale,"  and 
all  the  otners  in  the  Canterbury  Collection,  were  written  by 
Harriet,  the  younger  of  the  sisters.] 

3 [Werner  Is,  however,  the  only  one  of  Lord  Byron’s 
dramas  that  proved  successful  in  representation.  It  is  still 
(1836)  In  possession  of  the  stage.] 
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ACT  |. 


DRAMATIS  PEBSONX 

A fen,  — Wkknuu 
Clric. 

Straiemheim. 

Idixitiik. 

Gabor. 

F RITZ. 

Henuick. 

Eric. 

ArNIIE'M. 

M BISTER. 

RoDOi.ru. 

Ludwig. 

Women.  — Josephine. 

Ida  Stralenheim. 

Scene — Partly  on  the  Frontier  of  Silesia,  and  partly 
in  Sicgcndorf  Castle,  near  Prague. 

Time. — The  Close  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War, 


H-Imtrr. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  t. 


The  Hall  of  a decayed  Palace  near  a small  Town  on 

the  Northern  Frontier  of  Silesia— the  Sight  tem- 
pestuous. 

Werner  * and  Josephine  his  wife. 

Jos.  Mr  love,  be  calmer  I 

Wer.  I am  calm. 

Jos.  To  me  — 

Yes,  but  not  to  thyself : thy  pace  is  hurried. 

And  no  one  walks  a chamber  like  to  ours 
With  steps  like  thine  when  his  heart  is  at  rest. 

Were  it  a garden,  I should  deem  thee  happy. 

And  stepping  with  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower ; 

But  here  / 

Wer.  'T  is  chill ; the  tapestry  lets  through 
The  wind  to  which  it  waves  : my  blood  is  frozen. 

Jos.  Ah,  no  ! 

Wer.  (smiling).  Why ! wouldst  thou  have  it  so  ? 

Jos.  I would 

Have  it  a healthful  current. 

Wer.  Let  It  flow 

Until  'tis  spilt  or  check’d — how  soon,  I care  not. 

Jos.  And  am  I nothing  in  thy  heart  ? 

1 [Wmi"r  - vre  mean  Kruitxner  — ii  admirably  drawn,  f 
Who  doe*  not  recognise  in  him  the  portrait  of  too  common  a ■ 
character  ? The  man  of  shining  talent,  ardent  mind,  power- 
ful connection*,  brilliant  prospects,  who.  after  squandering 
away  all  In  wanton  self-  Indulgence,  haring  lived  only  for 
hittvelf.  finds  himself  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  character,  the  I 
prey  of  bitter  regret,  yet  unrepentant,  as  selfish  in  remorse  I 
■u  in  his  gaiety  All  that  is  inconsistent  in  the  character  of  | 
Krultzuer  I*  rendered  still  more  so  in  the  Werner  of  the 
drama.  — Set.  ties.] 

* [In  this  play.  Lord  Byron  adopts  the  same  nerveless  and 
pointless  kind  of  blank  Terse,  which  was  a sorrow  to  every  1 
body  In  his  former  dramatic  essays.  It  U,  Indeed,  " most  1 
unmusical,  most  melancholy.”— ’•Oft,"  ‘‘tos,"  “ands,” 
•'for*,*’  “bys,”  "buts,”  and  the  Uke,  are  the  most  common 


Wcr.  All-ail, 

Jos.  Then  const  thou  wish  for  that  which  must 
break  mine  ? 

Wer.  (approaching  her  slowly).  But  for  thee  I had 
been  — no  matter  what. 

But  much  of  good  and  evil ; what  I am, 

Thou  knowest ; what  1 might  or  should  have  been, 

Thou  knowest  not : but  still  I love  thee,  nor 
Shall  aught  divide  us. 

[Werner  watts  on  abruptly,  and  then  approaches 
Josephine. 

The  storm  of  the  night 
Perhaps  affects  me  ; l am  a thing  of  feeling*. 

And  have  of  late  been  sickly,  as,  alas  ! 

Thou  know’ st  by  sufferings  more  than  mine,  my  loni 
In  watching  me. 

Jos.  To  see  thee  well  is  much  — 

To  see  thee  happy 

Wer.  Where  hast  thou  seen  such  ’ 

Let  me  be  wretched  with  the  rest ! 

Jot.  But  thiuk 

How  many  in  this  hour  of  tempest  shiver 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  heavy  rain. 

Whose  every  drop  bows  them  down  nearer  earth. 

Which  hath  no  chamber  for  them  save  beneath 
Her  surface. 

Wer.  And  that  ’i  not  the  worst : who  cuts 

For  chambers  ? rest  U alL  The  wretches  whom 
I Thou  Qamest  — ay,  the  wind  howls  round  them,  and 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their  bone* 

The  creeping  marrow.  I have  been  a soldier, 

A hunter,  and  a traveller,  and  am 
A beggar,  and  should  know  the  thing  thou  tz.’k'st  oC 

Jos.  And  art  thou  not  now  shelter'd  from  ikrm  aC 1 

Wer.  Yes.  And  from  these  alone. 

Jos.  And  that  is  something. 

Wer.  True — to  a peasant. 

Jos.  Should  the  nobly  bora 

Be  thankless  for  that  refuge  which  their  habits 
I Of  early  delicacy  render  more 
I Needful  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 
Of  fortune  leaves  them  on  the  shoals  of  life  ? 

Wer.  It  is  not  that,  thou  know’st  it  is  not : we 
Have  borne  all  this,  I *11  not  soy  patiently. 

Except  in  thee  — but  we  have  borne  it. 

Jos.  Well  ? 

Wer.  Something  beyond  cur  outward  suffering* 

( though 

These  were  enough  to  gnaw  into  our  souls  > 

Hath  stung  me  oft,  and,  more  than  ever,  *«■»*■. 

When,  but  for  this  untoward  sickness,  which 
Seized  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier,  and  - 
Hath  wasted,  not  alone  my  strength,  but  mcau% 

And  leaves  a*  — no  ! this  is  beyond  me  1 — but 
For  this  I had  been  happy  * — thou  been  happy  — 

The  splendour  of  my  rank  sustain'd  — my  name  — 

conclusion*  of  a line  ; there  I*  no  eate,  no  flow,  no  harmony, 
"in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out neither  U there  way 
thing  of  abrupt  fiery  vigour  to  compensate  for  these  defect*- 
— BJackirood.] 

3 [In  this  drama  there  ti  absolutely  no  poetry  tn  be  found  : 
and  If  the  measure  of  verse  which  Is  here  dealt  to  a*  be  * 
sample  of  what  we  are  to  expect  for  the  future,  we  hue*  otiy 
to  entreat  that  Lord  Byron  will  drop  the  ceremony  .»f  logtra 
up  his  pro*e  into  lines  of  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  lyfULle* 
he  1*  not  very  punctilious  on  this  head'1,  and  favour  t is  with 
it  In  its  natural  *Ule.  It  require*  no  very  cunning  dehsev 
to  transmute  his  verse  into  prose,  nor.  reverdng  the  n 1 
per  intent,  to  convert  his  plain  sentences  into  verse*  UR*  Sis 
own — “ When.”  says  Werner.  ~ but  foe  this  untoward 
nesa,  which  seized  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier,  sod  hath 
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My  Other’s  name  — been  still  upheld ; and,  more 
Tlun  those 

Jot.  (abruptly).  My  son — our  son  — our  Ulric, 
Been  clasp'd  again  In  these  long-empty  arms. 

And  all  a mother's  hunger  satisfied. 

Twelve  years  ! he  was  but  eight  then  : — beautiful 
He  was,  and  beautiftil  he  must  be  now. 

My  Cine  ! my  adored  ! 

HVr.  I have  been  full  oft 

The  chase  of  Fortune  ; now  she  hath  o’ertaken 
! My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay,  — 

Sick,  poor,  and  lonely. 

Jot.  Lonely  ! my  dear  husband  ? 

Vn.  Or  worse  — Involving  all  I love,  in  this 
I Far  worse  than  solitude.  Alone,  I had  died, 

! And  all  been  over  In  a nameless  grave. 

Jns.  And  I had  not  outlived  thee  ; but  pray  take 
j Comfort!  We  have  struggled  long;  and  they  who 
strive 

1 With  Fortune  win  or  weary  her  at  last. 

So  that  they  find  the  goal  or  cease  to  feel 
' Further.  Take  comfort,  — wc  shall  find  our  boy. 

HVr.  We  were  In  sight  of  him,  of  everything 
^hicb  could  bring  compensation  for  past  sorrow  — 
And  to  be  baffled  thus  ! 

j Jot.  We  are  not  baffled. 

Ifer.  Are  we  not  penniless  ? 

Jot.  We  ne’er  were  wealthy. 

| Her.  But  I was  born  to  wealth,  and  rank,  and 
power  ; 

mov’d  them,  loved  them,  and,  alas  ! abused  them, 

| And  forfeited  thorn  by  my  father’s  wrath. 

In  my  o’er-fervent  youth  ; but  for  the  abuse 
Long  sufferings  have  atoned.  My  father's  death 
‘ heft  the  path  open,  yet  not  without  snares. 

This  cold  and  creeping  kinsman,  who  so  long 
Kept  his  eye  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon 
; The  fluttering  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  outstopt  me, 
j I Become  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  in 
Dominion  anti  domain. 

Jot.  Who  knows  ? our  son 

May  have  return’d  back  to  his  gTandsire,  and 
Even  now  uphold  thy  rights  for  thee  ? 

JEer.  *T(»  hopeless. 

Since  his  strange  disappearance  from  my  father’s 
| Entailing,  as  it  were,  my  sins  upon 
1 no  tidings  have  reveal’d  his  course. 

I farted  with  him  to  his  grandsire,  on 
] The  promise  that  his  anger  would  stop  short 
! Of  the  third  generation  ; but  Heaven  seems 
i To  claim  her  stem  prerogative,  and  visit 
i'  l Pen  my  boy  his  father’s  faults  and  follies. 

I Jot.  I must  hope  better  still, — at  least  wc  have  yet 
Baffled  the  long  pursuit  of  Stralcnhelm.  [ness  ; 

#>r.  We  should  have  done,  but  for  this  fatal  sick- 
, Mwe  fatal  than  a mortal  malady, 

Because  it  takes  not  life,  but  life’s  sole  solace : 

I Even  now  I feel  my  spirit  girt  about 
i % the  snares  of  this  avaricious  fiend  ; — 
ilowr  do  I know  he  hath  not  track’d  us  here  ? 

| nod.  not  alone  my  strength.  but  mean*  and  leaves  us  — 

I this  u beyond  me ! but  for  this  1 had  been  happy.”  — 
TW*  is.  indeed,  t**yond  us.  If  thi*  be  r oetry,  then  we  were 
v rung  in  taking  his  Lordship's  preface  lor  prose.  It  will  run 
"n  ten  feet  as  well  as  the  rest. 

**  Some  of  the  cliaracteri  are  modified 
Or  altered,  a ftw  of  the  names  changed,  and 
One  character,  Ida  of  Stralenheim, 


Jot.  He  does  not  know  thy  person  ; and  his  spies* 
Who  so  long  watch’d  thee,  have  been  left  at  Hamburgh. 
Our  unexpected  journey,  and  this  change 
Of  name,  leaves  all  discovery  far  behind : 

None  hold  us  here  for  aught  save  what  we  seem. 

Wer.  Save  what  we  seem  1 save  what  we  art  — 
sick  beggars, 

Even  to  our  very  hopes.  — Ha  1 ha ! 

Jot.  Alas  ] 

That  bitter  laugh  ! 

Wer.  IVho  would  read  In  this  form 

The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a long  line  ? 

Who,  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  princely  lands  ? 

Who,  in  this  sunken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry  ? In  this  worn  cheek 
I And  famine-hollow’d  brow,  the  lord  of  halls 
[ Which  dally  feast  a thousand  vassals  ? 

Jot.  You 

Ponder’d  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things, 

1 My  Werner  ! when  you  deign’d  to  choose  for  bride 
The  foreign  daughter  of  a wandering  exile. 

War . An  exile’s  daughter  with  an  outcast  son 
Were  a fit  marriage  ; but  I still  had  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  the  state  wc  both  were  bom  for. 

Your  father's  house  was  noble,  though  decay’d  ; 

And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours,  [noble  ; 

Jot.  Your  father  did  not  think  so,  though  't  was 
But  had  my  birth  been  all  my  claim  to  match 
With  thee,  I should  have  deem’d  it  what  It  Is. 

Wer.  And  what  is  that  in  thine  eyes  ? 

Jot.  All  which  It 

Has  done  In  our  behalf,  — nothing. 

Wer.  How,  — nothing  ? 

Jos.  Or  worse  ; for  it  has  been  a canker  In 
Thy  heart  from  the  beginning : but  for  this, 

We  had  not  felt  our  poverty'  but  as 
Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerfully  ; 

But  for  these  phantoms  of  thy  feudal  fathers, 

Thou  mightst  have  earn’d  thy  bread,  as  thousands 
earn  it ; 

Or,  if  that  seem  too  humble,  tried  by  commerce, 
i Or  other  civic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes. 

Wer.  ( ironically ).  And  been  an  Hanseatic  burgher? 

Excellent  t [art 

Jot.  Whate’er  thou  mightst  have  been,  to  me  thou 
What  no  state  high  or  low  can  ever  change, 

My  heart’s  first  choice  ; — which  chose  thee,  knowing 
neither  ^ • [sorrows : 

Thy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride  ; nought,  save  thy 
While  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them  : 

When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  thee  ! 
Wer.  My  better  angel  1 such  I have  ever  found 
thee ; 

J This  rashness,  or  this  weakness  of  my  temper, 

: Ne'er  raised  a thought  to  injure  thee  or  thine. 

Thou  didst  not  mar  my  fortunes  : my  own  nature 
In  youth  was  such  as  to  unmake  an  empire, 

' Hail  such  been  my  inheritance ; but  now, 

Chasten'd,  subdued,  out- worn,  and  taught  to  know 
Myself,  — to  lose  this  for  our  son  and  thee  ! 

Trust  me,  when,  in  my  two-and-twentieth  spring, 

Added  by  myself ; but  in  the  rest  the 
Original  is  chiefly  followed.  When 
1 was  young  (about  fourteen,  1 think)  I 
First  read  this  tale,  which  mode  a deep  impression 
Upon  me  ” — 

Nor  is  there  a line  in  these  so  lame  and  halting,  but  we  could 
point  out  many  In  the  drama  as  bad.  — Campsku..] 

! Z« 
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My  father  barrel  me  from  my  fathers'  hou?e, 

The  last  sole  scion  of  a thousand  sires 
(For  I was  then  the  last),  it  hurt  me  less 
Than  to  behold  my  boy  and  my  boy’s  mother 
Excluded  in  their  innocence  from  what 
My  faults  deserved  — exclusion  ; although  then 
My  passions  were  all  living  serpents,  and 
Twined  like  the  Gorgon’s  round  me. 

[A  loud  knocking  is  heard. 

Jos.  Hark  : 

Wer.  A knocking ! 

Jos.  Who  can  it  be  at  this  lone  hour  ? We  have 
Few  visitors. 

tier.  And  poverty  hath  none, 

Save  those  who  come  to  make  it  poorer  still. 

Well,  I am  prepared. 

[Werner  puts  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  as  if  to 
scorch  for  some  weapon. 

Jos.  Oh  ! do  not  look  so.  I 

Will  to  the  door.  It  cannot  be  of  import 
In  this  lone  spot  of  wintry  desolation  : — 

The  very  desert  saves  man  from  mankind. 

[She  goes  to  the  door. 

Enter  Isbkstsik.  * 

Idcn.  A fair  good  evening  to  my  fairer  hostess 
And  worthy What ’s  your  name,  my  friend  ? 

Wtr.  Are  you 

Not  afraid  to  demand  it  ? 

Iden.  Not  afraid  ? 

Egad  : 1 am  afraid.  You  look  as  if 
I ask’d  for  something  better  than  your  name, 

By  the  face  you  put  on  it. 

Wer.  Better,  sir ! 

Idcn.  Better  or  worse,  like  matrimony : what 
Shall  I say  more  ? You  have  been  a guest  this  month 
Here  in  the  prince’s  palace  — ( to  be  sure. 

His  highness  had  resign'd  it  to  the  ghosts 
And  rats  these  twelve  years  — but ’t  is  still  a palace ) — 
I say  you  have  been  our  lodger,  and  as  yet 
We  do  not  know  your  name. 

Wer.  Mv  name  is  Werner. 

Idas.  A goodly  name,  a very  worthy  name. 

As  e’er  was  gilt  upon  a trader’s  board  : 

I have  a cousin  in  the  lazaretto 
Of  Hamburgh,  who  has  got  a wife  who  bore 
The  same.  He  is  an  officer  of  trust. 

Surgeon’s  asristant  (hoping  to  be  surgeon), 

And  has  done  miracles  i’  the  way  of  business. 

Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative. 

JFer.  To  yours? 

Jos.  Oh,  yes  ; we  are,  but  distantly. 

[Aside  to  Werner. 

Cannot  you  humour  the  dull  gossip  till 
We  learn  his  purpose  ? 

Men.  Well,  I *m  glad  of  that ; 

I thought  so  all  along,  such  natural  yearnings 
Play’d  round  my  heart : — blood  is  not  water,  cousin  ; 
And  so  let  ’•  have  some  wine,  and  drink  unto 
Our  better  acquaintance  : relatives  should  be 
Friends. 

Wer.  You  appear  to  have  drunk  enough  already  ; 

1 [The  most  amusing  fellow  in  the  drama  Is  Monsieur 
Idenstein  ; who  make*  the  finest  speech,  too.  beyond  com- 
parison. of  any  of  the  personages.  The  only  wonder  Is, 
where  he  got  it Ed.  Are.) 

* [Gabor  is  a most  inexplicable  personage : he  is  always  on 
the  point  of  turning  out  something  more  than  be  proves  to 


And  if  you  had  not,  I *ve  no  wine  to  offer, 

Else  it  were  yours : but  this  you  know,  or  should  know: 
You  see  I am  poor,  and  sick,  and  will  not  see 
That  I would  be  alone  ; but  to  your  business ! 

What  brings  you  here  ? 

Men.  Why,  what  should  bring  me  here  1 

Wtr.  I know  not,  though  I think  that  I could  foe» 
That  which  will  send  you  hence. 

Jos.  (aside).  Patience,  dear  Werner! 

Men.  You  don’t  know  what  has  happen’d,  tkm? 

Jos.  How  should  we  ? 

Men.  The  river  has  o’erflow’d. 

Jos.  Alas : re  hare  known 

That  to  our  sorrow  for  these  five  days ; since 
It  keep*  us  here. 

Iden.  But  what  you  don’t  know  is 

That  a great  personage,  who  fain  would  crow 
Against  the  stream  and  three  postilions’  wishes, 

Is  drown’d  below  the  ford,  with  five  part-horses, 

A monkey,  and  a mastiff,  and  a valet. 

Jos.  Poor  creatures  ! are  you  sure  ? 

Men.  Yes,  of  the  monkey, 

And  the  valet,  and  the  cattle  ; but  as  yet 
We  know  not  if  his  excellency  ’s  dead 
Or  no  ; your  noblemen  are  hard  to  drown. 

As  it  Is  fit  that  men  in  office  should  be ; 

But  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  ha*  swallow'd 
Enough  of  the  Oder  to  have  burst  two  peasants ; 

And  now  a Saxon  and  Hungarian  traveller, 

Who,  at  their  proper  peril,  snatch'd  biro  from 
The  whirling  river,  have  sent  on  to  crave 
A lodging,  or  a grave,  according  as 
It  may  turn  out  with  the  live  or  dead  body. 

Jos.  And  where  will  you  receive  him  ? here,  I 
If  we  can  be  of  service  — say  the  word. 

Mm.  Here  ? no ; but  in  the  prince's  own  tpartmc& 
As  fits  a noble  guest : — ’t  is  damp,  no  doubt. 

Not  having  been  inhabited  these  twelve  yean; 

But  then  he  comes  from  a much  damper  place, 

So  scarcely  will  catch  cold  in  ‘t,  if  he  be 

Still  liable  to  cold  — and  if  not,  why 

He  ’ll  be  worse  lodged  to-morrow  : ne'ertheliM, 

I have  order’d  fire  and  all  appliances 
To  be  got  ready  for  the  worst  — that  is, 

In  case  he  should  survive. 

Jos.  Poor  gentleman. 

I hope  he  will,  with  all  my  heart. 

Wtr.  Jntendint, 

Have  you  not  learn’d  his  name  ? My  Josephine. 

A suit  to  ka  wfc 

Retire  : I ’ll  sift  this  foci  Josirtcss 

Men.  His  name  ? ob  Lord  I 

Who  knows  if  he  hath  now  a name  or  no  ? 

’T  is  time  enough  to  ask  it  when  he  '*  able 
To  give  an  answer  ; or  if  not,  to  put 
His  heir's  upon  his  epitaph.  Met  bought 
J ust  now  you  chid  me  for  demanding  names  ? 

Wer.  True,  true,  I did  so  ; you  say  well  and  wtfrty. 

Enter  Gabo  a.  * 

Gab.  If  I Intrude,  1 crave  — ■■ 

Men.  Ob,  no  tutrask® ' 

be.  A sort  of  mysterious  horror  U thrown  round  bis ^ 
palpability.  In  the  tale ; but.  in  the  drama,  be  t*  cep 
sentimental,  moody,  high-mettled  soldier  of  fortune.  ■ »” 
appearance!  and  disappearances  are  alike  sinruUriy  wqVT 
tune,  and  who  ends  in  a mere  mercenary.  Hi*  duracW*  *> 
we  think,  decidedly  a failure.  — Ed.  Iter  J 
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This  is  the  palace  ; this  a stranger  like 
Younelf ; I pray  you  make  yourself  at  home : 

But  where 's  his  excellency  ? and  how  fares  he  ? 

Gab.  Wctly  and  wearily,  but  out  of  peril : 

He  paused  to  change  his  garments  in  a cottage 
(Where  1 doff’d  mine  for  these,  and  came  on  hither), 
And  has  almost  recover’d  from  his  drenching. 

Hr  will  be  here  anon. 

tit*.  What  ho,  there  1 bustle  1 

Without  there,  Herman,  Weilburg,  Peter,  Conrad  ! 

[ Gives  directions  to  different  servants  t cho 
enter. 

A nobleman  sleeps  here  to  night  — see  that 
.ill  is  in  order  in  the  damask  chamber — 

Keep  up  the  stove  — I will  myself  to  the  cellar  — 

And  Madame  Jdenstcin  (ray  consort,  stranger), 

I Shall  furnish  forth  the  bcd-apparcl ; for, 

| To  *ay  the  truth,  they  arc  marvellous  scant  of  this 
, Within  the  palace  precincts,  since  his  highness 
Left  it  some  dozen  years  ago.  And  then 
tlis  excellency  will  sup,  doubtless  ? 

Gab.  Faith ! 

I cannot  tell ; but  I should  think  the  pillow 
Would  please  him  better  than  the  tabic  after 
fils  waking  in  your  river : but  for  fear 
Tour  viands  should  be  thrown  away,  I mean 
To  sup  myself,  and  have  a friend  without 
Who  will  do  honour  to  your  good  cheer  with 
A traveller’s  apjwtite. 

Men.  But  are  you  sure 

His  excellency But  his  name : what  is  it  ? 

Gab.  I do  not  know. 

lUn.  And  yet  you  saved  his  life, 

i Gab.  I help’d  my  friend  to  do  so. 

bin.  Well,  that ’s  strange, 

To  save  a man’s  life  whom  you  do  not  know. 

Gab.  Not  so  : for  there  are  some  I know  so  well, 

I scarce  should  give  myself  the  trouble. 

Idtn.  Pray, 

uood  friend,  and  who  may  you  be  ? 

Gab.  By  my  family, 

Hungarian. 

Idm.  Which  is  call’d  ? 

Gab.  It  matters  little. 

Idea,  (aside).  I think  that  all  the  world  are  grown 
anonymous, 

I Since  no  one  tarn  to  tell  me  what  he ’s  call'd  I 
Pray,  has  his  excellency  a large  suite? 

Gab.  Sufficient. 

Idm.  How  many  ? 

Gab.  I did  not  count  them. 

We  came  up  by  mere  accident,  and  just 

In  time  to  drag  him  through  his  carriage  window. 

Iden.  Well,  what  would  I give  to  save  a great  man  J 
No  doubt  you  ’ll  have  :i  swingeing  sum  as  recompense. 

Gab.  Perhaps. 

Ides.  Now,  how  much  do  you  reckon  on  ? 

Gab.  I have  not  yet  put  up  myself  to  sale ; 
i la  the  mean  time,  my  l»cst  reward  would  be 
A of  your  Hockcheimcr — a preen  glass, 

Wreath'd  with  rich  grapes  and  Bacchanal  devices, 
O'erftnwing  with  the  oldest  of  your  vintage  ; 

Tor  which  I promise  you,  in  case  you  e’er 
Kun  hazard  of  being  drown’d  (although  I own 
It  seems,  of  all  deaths,  the  least  likely  for  you  ), 

1 11  pull  you  out  for  nothing.  Quick,  my  friend. 
And  think,  for  every  bumper  I shall  quaff, 

A wave  the  less  may  roll  above  your  head. 


Iden.  (azide).  I don't  much  like  this  fellow  — dose 
and  dry 

He  seems,  two  things  which  suit  me  not : however, 
Wine  he  shall  have ; if  that  unlock  him  not, 

I shall  not  sleep  to-night  for  curiosity. 

[Exit  IoEHSTEIX 

Gab.  (to  Werner).  This  master  of  the  ceremonies  is 
The  intendant  of  the  palace,  I presume : 

’T  is  a fine  building,  but  decay’d. 

Wer.  The  apartment 

Design’d  for  him  you  rescued  will  be  found 
In  fitter  order  for  a sickly  guest. 

Gab.  I wonder  then  you  occupied  it  not. 

For  you  seem  delicate  in  health. 

Wer.  (quickly).  Sir  1 

Gab.  Pray 

Excuse  me : have  I said  aught  to  offend  you  ? 

Wer.  Nothing : but  we  are  strangers  to  each  other. 

Gab.  And  that ’s  the  reason  I would  have  us  less  so : 
I thought  our  bustling  host  without  had  said 
You  were  a chance  and  passing  guest,  the  counterpart 
Of  me  and  my  companions. 

Wer.  Very  true. 

Gab.  Then,  as  we  never  met  before,  and  never. 

It  may  be,  may  again  encounter,  why, 

I thought  to  cheer  up  this  old  dungeon  here 
(At  least  to  me)  by  asking  you  to  share 
The  fare  of  ray  companions  and  myself. 

Wer.  Pray,  pardon  me;  my  health 

. Gab.  Even  as  you  please. 

I have  been  a soldier,  and  perhaps  am  blunt 
In  bearing. 

Wer.  I have  also  served,  and  can 
Requite  a soldier's  greeting. 

Gab.  In  what  service  ? 

The  Imperial  ? 

Wer.  (quickly,  and  then  interrupting  himself).  I 
commanded  — no — I mean 
I served  ; but  it  is  many  years  ago, 

When  first  Bohemia  raised  her  banner  'gainst 
The  Austrian. 

Gab.  Well,  that ’s  over  now,  and  peace 

Has  turn’d  some  thousand  gallant  hearts  adrift 
To  live  as  they  best  may  ; and,  to  say  truth, 

Some  take  the  shortest. 

Wer.  What  is  that  ? 

Gab.  Whate’er 

They  lay  their  hands  on.  All  Silesia  and 
Lusatia’s  woods  are  tenanted  by  bands 
Of  the  late  troops,  who  levy  on  the  country 
Their  maintenance  : the  Chatelains  must  keep 
Their  castle  walls  — beyond  them ’t  is  but  doubtful 
Travel  for  your  rich  count  or  full-blown  baron. 

My  comfort  is  that,  wander  where  I may, 

I ’ve  little  left  to  lose  now. 

Wer.  And  I — nothing. 

Gab.  That ’s  harder  still.  You  say  you  were  a 
soldier. 

Wer.  I was. 

Gab.  You  look  one  still.  All  soldiers  are 

Or  should  be  comrades,  even  though  enemies. 

Our  swords  when  drawn  must  cross,  our  engines  aim 
(While  levell’d)  at  each  other’s  hearts  ; hut  when 
A truce,  a peace,  or  what  you  will,  remits 
The  steel  Into  its  scabbard,  and  lets  sleep 
The  spark  which  lights  the  matchlock,  we  are  brethren. 
You  are  poor  and  sickly  — I am  not  rich,  but 
healthy  ; 
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I want  for  nothing  which  I cannot  want  j 
You  seem  devoid  of  this — wilt  share  it  ? 

[Gabor  pulls  out  his  purse. 
Wer.  Who 

Told  you  I was  a beggar  ? 

Gab.  You  yourself. 

In  saying  you  were  a soldier  during  peace-time. 

Wer.  ( looking  at  him  with  suspicion).  You  know 
me  not  ? 

Gab.  I know  no  man,  not  even 

Myself : how  should  I then  know  one  1 ne’er 
Beheld  till  half  an  hour  since  ? 

Wer.  Sir,  I thank  you. 

Your  offer ’s  noble  were  it  to  a friend. 

And  not  unkind  as  to  an  unknown  stranger. 

Though  scarcely  prudent ; but  no  less  I thank  you. 

I am  a beggar  in  all  save  his  trade ; 

And  when  I beg  of  any  one,  it  shall  be 
Of  him  who  was  the  first  to  offer  what 
Few  can  obtain  by  asking.  Pardon  me.  [Exit. 

Gab.  (solus).  A goodly  fellow  by  his  looks,  though 
worn. 

As  most  good  fellows  are,  by  pain  or  pleasure. 

Which  tear  life  out  of  us  before  our  time  ; 

I scarce  know  which  most  quickly  : but  he  seems 
To  have  seen  better  days,  as  who  has  not 
Who  lias  seen  yesterday  ? — But  here  approaches 
Our  sage  intendant,  with  the  wine  : however. 

For  the  cup’s  sake  I *11  bear  the  cupbearer. 

Enter  Idensteix. 

Iden.  ’T  is  here  ! the  supernaculum  ! twenty  years 
Of  age,  if  "t  is  a day. 

Gab.  Which  epoch  makes 

Young  women  and  old  wine  ; and ’t  Is  great  pity. 

Of  two  such  excellent  things,  increase  of  years. 

Which  still  improves  the  one,  should  spoil  the  other. 
Fill  full  — Here ’s  to  our  hostess  ! — your  fair  wife  ! 

[ Takes  the  plus*. 

hlen.  Fair!  — Well,  I trust  your  taste  in  wine  is 
equal 

To  that  you  show  for  beauty  ; but  1 pledge  you 
Nevertheless. 

Gab.  Is  not  the  lovely  woman 

I met  in  the  adjacent  hall,  who,  with 
An  air,  and  port,  and  eye,  which  would  have  better 
Beseem’d  this  palace  in  its  brightest  days 
(Though  in  a earb  adapted  to  its  present 
Abandonment),  return’d  my  salutation  — 

Is  not  the  same  your  spouse  ? 

Iden.  I would  she  were  ! 

But  you  ’re  mistaken : — that 's  the  stranger’s  wife. 

Gab.  And  by  her  aspect  she  might  be  a prince’s ; 
Though  time  hath  touch’d  her  too,  she  still  retains 
Much  beauty,  and  more  mgjcsty. 

Iden.  And  that 

Is  more  than  I ran  say  for  Madame  Idenstcin, 

At  least  in  beauty : as  for  majesty. 

She  has  sonic  of  its  properties  which  might 
Be  spared  — but  never  mind ! 

Gab.  I don’t.  But  wbo 

May  be  this  stranger  ? He  too  hath  a tearing 
Above  his  outward  fortunes. 

Iden.  There  I differ. 

He ’s  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient ; but 
Who  he  may  be,  or  what,  or  aught  of  him. 

Except  his  name  i and  that  I only  1 earn’d 
To-night  \ I know  not. 


Gab.  But  how  caroe  be  here  ? 

Iden.  In  a most  miserable  old  caleche. 

About  a month  since,  and  immediately 

Fell  sick,  almost  to  death.  He  should  have  difd. 

Gab.  Tender  and  true  ! — but  why  ? 

Iden.  Why,  what  b Ufr 

Without  a living  ? He  has  not  a stiver. 

Gab.  In  that  case,  I much  wonder  that  a penoo 
Of  your  apparent  prudence  should  admit 
Guests  so  forlorn  into  this  noble  mansion.  [unit 
Iden.  That 's  true  : but  pity,  as  you  know,  dots 
One's  heart  commit  these  follies  ; and  besides 
They  had  some  valuables  left  at  that  time. 

Which  paid  their  way  up  to  the  present  hour; 

And  so  I thought  they  might  as  well  be  lodgrd 
Here  as  at  the  small  tavern,  and  I gave  them 
The  run  of  some  of  the  oldest  palace  rooms. 

They  served  to  air  them,  at  the  least  a?  long 
As  they  could  pay  for  firewood. 

Gab.  Pour  souls ! I 

Iden.  Ay. 

Exceeding  poor. 

Gab.  And  yet  unused  to  poverty. 

If  I mistake  not.  Whither  were  they  going  ? 

Iden.  Oh  ! Heaven  knows  where,  unless  to  iaavfi 
itself. 

Some  days  ago  that  look’d  the  likeliest  journey 
For  Werner. 

Gab.  Werner  ! I have  heard  the  name : 

But  it  may  be  a feign'd  one. 

Iden.  Like  enough ! 

But  hark  ! a noise  of  wheels  and  voices,  and 
A blaze  of  torches  from  without.  As  sure 
As  destiny,  his  excellency ’s  come. 

I must  be  at  my  post : will  you  not  join  me. 

To  help  him  from  his  carriage,  and  present 
Your  humble  duty  at  the  door  ? 

Gab.  I draft'd  him 

From  out  that  carriage  when  ho  would  have  given 
His  barony  or  county  to  repel 
The  rushing  river  from  his  gurgling  throat. 

He  has  valets  now  enough  : they  stood  aloof  then. 
Shaking  their  dripping  cars  upon  the  shore. 

All  roaring  “ Help  ! ” but  offering  none  ; and  a s 
For  duty  (as  you  call  it)  — I did  mine  then. 

Now  do  yours.  Hence,  and  bow  and  cringe  him  hetr- 
Iden.  I cringe  ! — but  I shall  lose  the  opportunity  — 
Plague  take  it  ! he  ’ll  be  here,  and  I not  then  * 

[Exit  Idxnsteis  bidih- 

Re-enter  Werner. 

Wer.  (to  himself).  I heard  a noise  of  whreb  ** 
voices.  How 
j All  sounds  now  jar  me ! 

, Still  here  ! Is  he  not  [Pereeiriny  Ga*>* 

A spy  of  my  pursuer’s  ? His  frank  offer 
So  suddenly,  and  to  a stranger,  wore 
The  aspect  of  a secret  enemy  ; 

For  friends  arc  slow  at  such. 

Gab.  Sir,  yoo  seem  rapt ; 

And  yet  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thought 
These  old  walls  will  be  noHy  soon.  The  b&rc’i. 

, Or  count  (or  whatsoe’er  this  half-drown’d  noble 
May  be),  for  whom  this  Urtobte  village  and 
| Its  lone  inhabitants  show  more  respect 
Than  did  the  elements,  is  come, 
i Iden.  (without).  ThL<  way  — 

This  way,  your  excellency : — have  a rare. 
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I Toe  staircase  ft  a little  gloomy,  and 
Somewhat  decay'd  ; but  if  wc  had  expected 
So  high  a gue>t  — Pray  take  my  arm,  my  lord ! 

I Enter  St  k ale  Mu  El  v,  Idkn5TF.iv,  and  Attendants  — 
partly  his  own,  ami  partly  Retainers  of  the  Domain 
of  which  Idknstein  is  Intendant. 

Strai.  I U rest  me  here  a moment 
Idem  ( to  the  seroants ).  Ho  l a chair  ! 

Instantly,  knaves  ! [Stralenheim  sits  down. 

Wtr . (aside).  ’Tis  he  ! 

Strai.  I ’m  better  now. 

Who  are  these  strangers  ? 

I den.  Please  you,  my  good  lord, 

One  says  he  is  no  stranger.  * 

Wer.  (aloud  and  hastily).  Who  says  that  ? 

[ They  look  at  him  with  surprise. 
/Jen.  Why,  no  one  spoke  of  you,  or  to  you  ! — but 
! Here ’s  one  his  excellency  may  be  pleased 
I To  recognise.  [Pointing  to  Gabo  a. 

Gab.  I seek  not  to  disturb 

j His  noble  memory. 

StraJ.  I apprehend 

' ThU  U one  of  the  strangers  to  whose  ;dd 
I owe  my  rescue.  Is  not  that  the  other  ? 

[Pointing  to  Werner. 
My  state  when  I was  succour'd  must  excuse 
My  uncertainty  to  whom  I owe  so  much. 

/Jen.  He  ! — no,  my  lord,  he  rather  wants  for  rescue 
Than  can  afford  It.  T Ls  a pdor  sick  man, 

Travel- tired,  and  lately  risen  from  a bed 
from  whence  he  never  dream 'd  to  rise. 

StraL  Mcthought 

' That  there  were  two. 

Gab.  There  were,  In  company  ; 

But  In  the  service  render’d  to  your  lordship, 

I need*  must  say  but  one,  and  he  is  absent. 

The  chief  part  of  whatever  aid  was  render’d 
Was  his  ■ it  was  his  fortune  to  be  first. 

My  will  was  not  Inferior,  but  his  strength 
And  youth  outstripp’d  me  ; therefore  do  not  waste 
Tour  thanks  on  me.  I was  but  a glad  second 
Unto  a nobler  principal. 

StraL  Where  Is  he  ? 

Am  Attest.  My  lord,  he  tarried  in  the  cottage  where 
Tour  excellency  rested  for  an  hour. 

And  »ald  he  would  be  here  to-morrow. 

StraL  Till 

That  hour  arrives,  I can  but  offer  thanks, 

And  then 

Gab.  I seek  no  more,  and  scarce  deserve 

So  much.  My  comrade  may  speak  for  himself. 

StraJ.  ( firing  his  eyes  upon  Werner:  then  aside) 
It  cannot  be  ! and  yet  he  must  be  look’d  to. 

’T  is  twenty  years  since  I beheld  him  with 

These  eyes  ; and,  though  my  agents  still  have  kept 

Theirs  on  him,  policy  has  held  aloof 

My  own  from  his,  not  to  alarm  him  into 

Suspicion  of  my  plan.  Why  did  I leave 

At  Hamburgh  those  who  would  have  made  assurance 

If  this  be  he  or  no  ? I thought,  ere  now, 

To  have  been  lord  of  Siegendorf,  and  parted 
In  haste,  though  even  the  elements  appear 
To  fight  against  me,  and  this  sudden  flood 

May  keep  me  prisoner  here  tiU 

[He  ponses,  and  looks  at  WERNER  ; then  resumes. 

This  man  must 

Be  watch'd.  If  it  is  he,  he  is  so  changed. 


His  father,  rising  from  his  grave  again. 

Would  pass  him  by  unknown.  I must  be  wary  *. 

An  error  would  spoil  alL 

/den.  Your  lordship  seems 

Pensive.  Will  It  not  please  you  to  pass  on  f 

StraJ.  ’T  Is  past  fatigue  which  gives  my  weigh’d- 
down  spirit 

An  outward  show  of  thought.  I will  to  rest. 

/ den.  The  prince’s  chamber  is  prepared,  with  all 
The  very  furniture  the  prince  used  when 
Last  here,  in  its  full  splendour. 

(Aside.)  Somewhat  tatter’d. 
And  devilish  damp,  but  fine  enough  by  torch-light ; 
And  that ’s  enough  for  your  right  noble  blood 
Of  twenty  quartering*  upon  a hatchment ; 

So  let  their  bearer  sleep  ’neath  something  like  one 
Now,  as  he  one  day  will  for  ever  lie. 

StraL  (rising  and  turning  to  Gabor).  Good  night, 
good  people  ! Sir,  I trust  to-morrow 
Will  find  me  apter  to  requite  your  sendee. 

In  the  mean  time  I crave  your  company 
A moment  in  my  chamber. 

Gab.  I attend  you. 

Strai.  (after  a few  steps,  pauses,  and  calls  Wer- 
ner). Friend  1 
Wer.  Sir ! 

/den.  Sir  ! Lord  — oh  Lord  ! Why  don't  you  say 
His  lordship,  or  his  excellency  ? Pray 
My  lord,  excuse  this  poor  man’s  want  of  breeding  : 

He  hath  nut  been  accustom'd  to  admission 
To  such  a presence. 

StraL  (to  Idenstein).  Peace,  intendant  I 
/den.  Oh ! 

I am  dumb. 

StraL  (to  Werner).  Have  you  been  long  here  ? 
Wer.  Long  ? 

Strai.  I sought 

An  answer,  not  an  echo. 

Wer.  You  may  seek 

Both  from  the  walls.  I am  not  used  to  answer 
Those  whom  I know  not. 

StraL  Indeed  l Ne’ertheless, 

You  might  reply  with  courtesy  to  what 
Is  ask’d  in  kindness. 

Wer.  When  I know  ft  such, 

I will  requite  — that  is,  reply — In  unison. 

StraL  The  intendant  said  you  had  been  detain'd 
by  sickness — 

If  I could  aid  you  — journeying  the  same  way  ? 

Wer.  (quickly).  I am  not  journeying  the  same  way. 
StraL  How  know  ye 

That,  ere  you  know  my  route  ? 

Wer.  Because  there  is 

But  one  way  that  the  rich  and  poor  must  tread 
Together.  You  diverged  from  that  dread  path 
Some  hours  ago,  and  I some  days  : henceforth 
Our  roads  must  lie  asunder,  though  they  tend 
All  to  oue  home. 

StraL  Your  language  is  above 

Your  station. 

Wer.  (bitterly).  Is  it  ? 

StraL  Or,  at  least,  beyond 

I Your  garb. 

Wer.  ’T  is  well  that  it  is  not  beneath  it. 

As  sometimes  happens  to  the  better  clad. 

I But,  in  a word,  what  would  you  with  me  ? 

Strai.  (startled).  I ? 

Wer.  Yes  — you  1 You  know  me  not,  and  question 
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And  wonder  that  I answer  not — not  knowing 
My  inquisitor.  Explain  what  you  would  have, 

And  then  I ’ll  satisfy  yourself,  or  me. 

Stral.  I knew  not  that  you  had  reasons  for  reserve. 

Wer.  Many  have  such  : — Have  you  none  ? 

Stral.  None  which  can 

Interest  a mere  stranger. 

Wer.  Then  forgive 

The  same  unknown  and  humble  stranger,  if 
He  wishes  to  remain  so  to  the  man 
Who  can  have  nought  in  common  with  him. 

Stral.  Sir, 

I will  not  balk  your  humour,  though  untoward  : 

I only  meant  you  service  — but  good  night ! 
Intendant,  show  the  way  1 ( to  Gabor.  ) Sir,  you  will 
with  me  ? 

[Exeunt  Stjialeniieim  and  Attendants;  Ii>en- 
stkin  and  Gabor. 

Wer.  (solus).  'Tis  he!  I am  taken  in  the  toils.  Be* 
fore 

I quitted  Hamburgh,  Giulio,  his  late  steward, 
Inform’d  me,  that  he  had  obtain'd  an  order 
From  Brandenburg’s  elector,  for  the  arrest 
Of  Kruitxncr  (such  the  name  I then  bore),  when 
I came  upon  the  frontier ; the  free  city 
Alone  preserved  my  freedom  — till  I left 
Its  walls — fool  that  I was  to  quit  them  ! But 
I deem’d  this  humble  garb,  and  route  obscure, 

Had  baffled  the  slow  hounds  in  their  pursuit. 

What ’s  to  be  done  ? He  knows  me  not  by  person 
Nor  could  aught,  save  the  eye  of  apprehension, 

Have  rccognlaed  him,  after  twenty  years. 

We  met  so  rarely  and  so  coldly  in 
Our  youth.  But  those  about  him  ! Now  I can 
Divine  the  frankness  of  the  Hungarian,  who 
No  doubt  is  a mere  tool  and  spy  of  Stndenhcim’s, 

To  sound  and  to  secure  me.  Without  means  : 

Sick,  poor — begirt  too  with  the  flooding  rivers. 
Impassable  even  to  the  wealthy,  with 
All  the  appliances  which  purchase  modes 
Of  overpowering  peril,  with  men’s  lives,  — 

How  can  I hope  ! An  hour  ago  methought 
My  state  beyond  despair ; and  now,  ’t  is  such. 

The  past  seems  paradise.  Another  day, 

And  I *m  detected,  — on  the  very  eve 
Of  honours,  rights,  and  my  inheritance. 

When  a few  drops  of  gold  might  save  me  still 
In  favouring  an  escape. 

Enter  Idenstein  and  Fritz  in  conversation. 

Frits.  Immediately. 

Iden.  I tell  you ’t  is  impossible. 

Fritz.  It  must 

Be  tried,  however ; and  if  one  express 
Fail,  you  must  send  on  others,  till  the  answer 
Arrives  from  Frankfort,  from  the  commandant. 

Iden.  I will  do  what  I can. 

Fritz.  And  recollect 

To  spare  no  trouble  ; you  will  be  repaid 
Tenfold. 

Iden.  The  baron  is  retired  to  rest  ? 

Fritz.  He  hath  thrown  himself  into  an  easy  chair 
Beside  the  Are,  and  slumbers ; and  has  order’d 
He  may  not  be  disturb’d  until  eleven. 

When  he  will  take  himself  to  bed. 

Iden.  Before 

An  hour  is  past  1 11  do  my  best  to  serve  him. 

Fritz.  Remember ! [Exit  Fritz. 


Iden.  The  devil  take  these  great  men ! tbej 

Think  all  things  made  for  them.  Now  here  must  1 
Rouse  up  some  half  a dozen  shivering  vassal* 

From  their  scant  pallets  and,  at  peril  of 
Their  lives,  despatch  them  o’er  the  river  toward* 
Frankfort.  Methinks  the  baron’s  own  experience 
Some  hours  ago  might  teach  him  fellow-feeling : 

But  no,  “ it  must,”  and  there ’s  an  end.  How  now  ? 
Are  you  there,  Mynheer  Werner  ? 

Wer.  , You  have  left 

Your  noble  guest  right  quickly. 

Iden.  Yes— bc’»  doring, 

And  seems  to  like  that  none  should  sleep  besides. 

Here  is  a packet  for  the  commandant 
Of  Frankfort,  at  ail  risks %nd  all  expenses; 

But  I must  not  lose  time  : Good  night ! [Exit. 

Wer.  “ To  Frankfort  J* 

So,  so,  it  thickens  ! Ay,  “ the  commandant" 

This  tallies  well  with  all  the  prior  steps 
Of  this  cool,  calculating  fiend,  who  walks 
Between  me  and  my  father’s  house.  No  doubt 
He  writes  for  a detachment  to  convey  me 
Into  some  secret  fortress.  — Sooner  than 
This 

[Werner  looks  around,  and  snatches  up  a kuift 
lying  on  a table  in  a recess. 

Now  I am  master  of  myself  at  least. 
Hark,  — footsteps ! How  do  I know  that  Stralenbein 
Will  wait  for  even  the  show  of  that  authority 
Which  is  to  overshadow  usurpation  ? 

That  he  suspects  me ’s  certain.  I 'm  alone ; 

He  with  a numerous  train.  I weak  ; be  strong 
In  gold,  in  numbers,  rank,  authority. 

I nameless,  or  Involving  in  my  name 
Destruction,  till  I reach  my  own  domain ; 

He  full-blown  with  his  titles,  which  impose 
Still  further  on  these  obscure  petty  burghers 
Than  they  could  do  elsewhere.  Hark ! nearer  still!  i 
I ’ll  to  the  secret  passage,  which  communicates 

With  the No  ! all  is  silent— ’t  was  my  fancy !—  ' 

Still  as  the  breathless  interval  between 
The  flash  and  thunder : — I must  hush  my  soul 
Amidst  its  perils.  Yet  I will  retire. 

To  see  if  still  be  unexplored  the  passage 
I wot  of : it  will  serve  me  as  a den 
Of  secrecy  for  some  hours,  at  the  worst 

[Werner  draws  a panel,  and  exit,  dosing  ^ 
after  him. 

Enter  Gabor  and  JosErniXE. 

Gab.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 

Jos.  Here , I thought : I left  hiB 

Not  long  since  in  his  chamber.  But  these  rooms 
Have  many  outlets,  and  he  may  be  gone 
To  accompany  the  intendant. 

Gab.  Baron  Stralenhdm 

Put  many  questions  to  the  intendant  on 
The  subject  of  your  lord,  and,  to  be  plain, 

I have  my  doubts  if  he  means  well. 

Jos.  Alas ! 

What  can  there  be  in  common  with  the  proud 
And  wealthy  baron,  and  the  unknown  Werner? 

Gab.  That  you  know  best. 

Jos.  Or,  if  it  were  so.  ho* 

Come  you  to  stir  yourself  in  his  behalf, 

Rather  than  that  of  him  whose  life  you  saved  ? 

Gab.  1 help’d  to  save  him,  as  In  peril ; but 
I did  not  pledge  myself  to  serve  him  in 
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I , Oppression.  I know  well  these  nobles,  and 
| Tbrir  thousand  modes  of  trampling  on  the  poor. 

I I luve  proved  them  ; and  ray  spirit  boils  up  when 
I find  them  practising  against  the  weak  : — 

This  is  my  only  motive. 

I Jos.  It  would  be 

Sot  easy  to  persuade  my  consort  of 
' Tour  good  intentions. 

Gob.  Is  he  so  suspicious  ? 

Jot.  He  was  not  once  ; but  time  and  troubles  have 
I .Hade  him  what  you  beheld. 

* Gab.  I 'm  sorry  for  it. 

L Suspicion  is  a heavy  armour,  and 
With  its  own  weight  impedes  more  than  protects. 

Good  night ! I trust  to  meet  with  him  at  daybreak. 

[£xi7  Gabor. 

Re-enter  Idenstein  and  some  Peasants.  Josephine 
retires  up  the  Hall. 

First  Peasant.  But  If  I ’m  drown’d  ? 

Me «.  Why,  you  will  be  well  paid  for ’t, 

And  have  risk’d  more  than  drowning  for  as  much, 

1 doubt  not. 

Second  Peasant.  But  our  wives  and  families  ? 

Men.  Cannot  be  worse  off  than  they  are,  and  may 
; B?  better. 

Third  Peasant.  I have  neither,  and  will  venture.  ; 
Men.  That ’s  right.  A gallant  carle,  and  fit  to  be 
A soldier.  I ’ll  promote  you  to  the  ranks 
In  the  prince’s  body-guard — If  you  succeed  : 

And  you  shall  have  besides,  in  sparkling  coin, 

| Two  thalers. 

Third  Peasant.  No  more  ! 

Men.  Out  upon  your  avarice  ! 

Can  that  low  rice  alloy  so  much  ambition  ? 

I tell  thee,  fellow,  that  two  thalers  in 
SrnaU  change  will  subdivide  into  a treasure. 

Oo  not  five  hundred  thousand  heroes  daily 
1 Risk  lives  and  souls  for  the  tithe  of  one  thaler  ? 

When  had  you  half  the  sum  ? 

Third  Peasant.  Never  — but  ne’er 

Tte  less  I must  have  three. 

Men.  Have  you  forgot 

W hose  vassal  you  were  born,  knave  ? 

Third  Peasant.  No — the  prince’s. 

And  not  the  stranger’s. 

Iden.  Sirrah  1 in  the  prince’s 

A bsence,  I am  sovereign  ; and  the  baron  U 
My  intimate  connection  ; — “ Cousin  Idenstein  : 

■ yuoth  he)  you’ll  order  out  a dozen  villains.” 

And  so,  you  villains  ! troop  — march  — march,  I 

And  if  a single  dog’s-ear  of  this  packet 
Be  sprinkled  by  the  Oder — look  to  It ! 
for  every  page  of  paper,  shall  a hide 
Of  yours  be  stretch’d  as  parchment  on  a drum, 

Like  Ziska’s  skin,  to  beat  alarm  to  all 
Refractory  vassals,  who  cannot  effect 
Impossibilities. — Away,  ye  earth-worms ! 

[Exit,  driving  them  out. 
Jo*.  ( coming  forward').  I fain  would  shun  these 
scenes,  too  oft  repeated. 

Of  feudal  tyranny  o’er  petty  victims  ; 

I cannot  aid,  and  will  not  witness  such. 

Even  here,  in  this  remote,  unnamed,  dull  spot. 

The  dimmest  in  the  district’s  map,  exist 

The  insolence  of  wealth  in  poverty 

O’er  something  poorer  still — the  pride  of  rank 


In  servitude,  o’er  something  still  more  servile ; 

And  vice  in  misery  affecting  still 
A tatter'd  splendour.  What  a state  of  being  ! 

In  Tuscany,  my  own  dear  sunny  land, 

Our  nobles  were  but  citizens  and  merchants. 

Like  Cosmo.  We  bad  evils,  but  not  such 
As  these  ; and  our  all-ripe  and  gushing  valleys 
Made  poverty  more  cheerful,  where  each  herb 
Was  In  itself  a meal,  and  every  vine 
Rain'd,  as  it  were,  the  beverage  which  makes  glad 
The  heart  of  man  ; and  the  ne’er  unfelt  sun 
(But  rarely  clouded,  and  when  clouded,  leaving 
His  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  his  beams) 

Makes  the  worn  mantle,  and  the  thiq  robe,  less 
Oppressive  than  an  emperor’s  jewell’d  purple. 

But,  here  ! the  despots  of  the  north  appear 
To  imitate  the  ice- wind  of  their  clime, 

Searching  the  shivering  vassal  through  his  rags. 

To  wring  his  soul  — as  the  bleak  elements 

His  form.  And 't  Is  to  be  amongst  these  sovereigns 

My  husband  pants  I and  such  his  pride  of  birth  — 

That  twenty  years  of  usage,  such  as  no 

Father  bom  in  a humble  state  could  nerve 

His  soul  to  persecute  a son  withal, 

Hath  changed  no  atom  of  his  early  nature  ; 

But  I,  bom  nobly  also,  from  my  father’* 

Kindness  was  taught  a different  lesson.  Father ! 

May  thy  long-tried  and  now  rewarded  spirit 
Look  down  on  us  and  our  so  long  desired 
Ulric  l I love  my  son,  as  thou  didst  me  1 
What's  that  ? Thou,  Werner ! can  it  be  ? and  thus  ? 

Enter  Werner  hastily , with  the  knife  in  his  hand , 
by  the  secret  panel,  which  he  closes  hurriedly  after 
him. 

Her.  (not  at  first  recognising  her).  Discover’d! 

then  I’ll  stab (recognising  her.) 

Ah  ! Josephine, 

Why  art  thou  not  at  rest  ? 

Jos.  What  rest  ? My  God  1 

What  doth  this  mean  ? 

Her.  (showing  a rouleau).  Here’s  gold  — gold , 
Josephine, 

Will  rescue  us  from  this  detested  dungeon. 

Jos.  And  how  obtain'd  ? — that  knife  ! 

Her.  ’T  1s  bloodless  — yet. 

Away  — we  must  to  our  chamber. 

Jos.  But  whence  comest  thou  ? 

Her.  Ask  not!  but  let  us  think  where  we  shall 
go  — 

This — this  will  make  us  way  — (showing  the  gold)  — 
I ’ll  fit  them  now. 

Jos.  I dare  not  think  thee  guilty  of  dishonour. 

Wer.  Dishonour ! 

Jos.  1 have  said  it. 

Wer.  Let  us  hence. 

*T  is  the  last  night,  I trust,  that  wc  need  pass  here. 
Jos.  And  not  the  worst,  I hope. 

Wer.  Hope  ! I make  sure. 

But  let  us  to  our  chamber. 

Jos . Tet  one  question  — 

What  hast  thou  done  f 

Wer.  (fiercely).  Left  one  thing  undone,  which 
Had  made  all  well : let  me  not  think  of  it ! 

Away ! 

Jos.  Alas,  that  I should  doubt  of  thee  ! 

[Exeunt. 
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A Hall  in  the  tame  Palace. 

Enter  Idkwbtu*  and  Others. 

Men.  Fine  doings  ! goodly  doings ! honest  doings  I 
A baron  pillaged  In  a prince’s  palace ! 

Where,  till  this  hour,  such  a sin  ne’er  was  heard  of. 

Fritz.  It  hardly  could,  unless  the  rats  despoil’d 
The  mice  of  a few  shreds  of  tapestry. 

Men.  Oh  ! that  I e’er  should  live  to  see  this  day  : 
The  honour  of  oar  city ’s  gone  for  ever. 

Fritz.  Well,  but  now  to  discover  the  delinquent : 
The  baron  Is  determined  not  to  lose 
This  sum  without  a search. 

Men.  And  so  am  L 

Fritz.  But  whom  do  you  suspect  ? 

Men.  Suspect ! all  people 

Without — within — above  — below — Heaven  help  me ! 

Fritz.  Is  there  no  other  entrance  to  the  chamber  ? 

Men.  None  whatsoever. 

Fritz.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

lien.  Certain.  I have  lived  and  served  here  since 
my  birth, 

, And  if  there  were  such,  must  have  heard  of  such. 

Or  seen  it. 

Fritz.  Then  it  must  be  some  one  who 
Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 

Men.  Doubtless. 

Fritz.  The  man  call’d  Werner ’s  poor ! 

Men.  Poor  as  a miser.  > 

But  lodged  so  far  off,  in  the  other  wing. 

By  which  there ’s  no  communication  with 
The  baron’s  chamber,  that  it  can’t  be  he. 

Besides,  I bade  him  M good  night " in  the  hall, 

Almost  a mile  off,  and  which  only  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
Appears  to  have  been  committed. 

Fritz.  There ’s  another, 

The  stranger 

Men.  The  Hungarian  ? 

Fritz.  He  who  help'd 

To  fish  the  baron  from  the  Oder. 

Men.  Not 

Unlikely.  But,  hold — might  it  not  have  been 
One  of  the  suite  ? 

Fritz.  How  ? We,  sir ! 

Men.  No — not  you. 

But  some  of  the  inferior  knaves.  You  say 
The  baron  was  asleep  In  the  great  chair — 

The  velvet  chair — In  his  embroider’d  night-gown ; 
Hii  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  It 
A cabinet  with  letters,  papers,  and 
Several  rouleaux  of  gold  ; of  which  one  only 
Has  disappear’d  : — the  door  unbolted,  with 
No  difficult  access  to  any. 

Fritz.  Good  sir. 

Be  not  so  quick  ; the  honour  of  the  corps 
Wliich  forms  the  baron’s  household ’s  unimpeach’d 
From  steward  to  scullion,  save  in  the  fair  way 
Of  peculation  ; such  as  in  arcompts. 

Weights,  measures,  larder,  cellar,  buttery, 


Where  all  men  take  their  prey ; as  also  in 
Postage  of  letters,  gathering  of  rents. 

Purveying  feasts,  and  understanding  with 
The  honest  trades  who  furnish  noble  masters : 

But  for  your  petty,  picking,  downright  thievery. 

We  scorn  It  as  we  do  board-wages.  Then 
Had  one  of  our  folks  done  it,  he  would  not 
Have  been  so  poor  a spirit  as  to  hazard 
His  neck  for  one  rouleau,  but  have  swoop’d  all; 

Also  the  cabinet,  if  portable. 

Id* r*.  There  is  some  sense  In  that 

Fritz.  No,  sir,  be  sure 

’T  was  none  of  our  corps  ; but  some  petty,  trivial 
Picker  and  stealer,  without  art  or  genius. 

The  only  question  is — Who  else  could  have 
Access,  save  the  Hungarian  and  yourself? 

/den.  You  don’t  mean  me? 

Fritz.  No,  sir ; I honour  more 

Your  talents 

Iden.  And  my  principles,  I hope. 

Fritz.  Of  course.  But  to  the  point:  What’!  to 
be  done  ? 

Men.  Nothing — but  there's  a good  deal  to  be  said. 
We  ’ll  offer  a reward  ; move  heaven  and  earth. 

And  the  police  (though  there ’s  none  nearer  than 
Frankfort);  post  notices  in  manuscript 
( For  we  ’ve  no  printer) ; and  set  by  my  clerk 
To  read  them  (for  few  can,  save  he  and  I) ; 

Well  send  out  villains  to  strip  beggars,  and 
Search  empty  pockets ; also,  to  arrest 
All  gipsies,  and  ill-clothed  and  sallow  people. 
Prisoners  we  ’ll  have  at  least,  if  not  the  culprit ; 

And  for  the  baron’s  gold  — if  *t  is  not  found, 

At  least  he  shall  have  the  full  satisfaction 
Of  melting  twice  its  substance  In  the  raising 
The  ghost  of  this  rouleau.  Here ’s  alchemy 
For  your  lord's  losses  ! 

Fritz.  He  hath  found  a better 

Iden.  Where  ? 

Fritz.  In  a most  immense  inheritance. 

The  late  Count  Sicgendorf,  his  distant  kinsman. 

Is  dead  near  Prague,  In  his  castle,  and  my  lord 
Is  on  his  way  to  take  possession. 

Iden.  Was  there 

No  heir  ? 

Fritz.  Oh,  yes ; but  he  has  disappear’d 
Long  from  the  world’s  eye,  and  perhaps  the  world. 

A prodigal  son,  beneath  his  father’s  ban 
For  the  last  twenty  years ; for  whom  his  sire 
Refused  to  kill  the  fatted  calf ; and,  therefore, 

If  living,  he  must  chew  the  husks  still.  But 
The  baron  would  find  means  to  silence  him, 

Were  he  to  re-appear  : he ’s  politic. 

And  has  much  Influence  with  a certain  court 

Iden.  He’s  fortunate. 

Fritz.  ’T  is  true,  there  is  a grand*®. 

Whom  the  late  count  reclaim’d  from  his  son’s  bands. 
And  educated  as  his  heir ; but  then 
His  birth  is  doubtful. 

Men.  How  so  ? 

Fritz.  His  sire  made 

A left-hand,  love,  imprudent  sort  of  marriage. 

With  an  Italian  exile’s  dark-eyed  daughter : 

I Noble,  they  say,  too ; but  no  match  for  such 
A house  as  Siegendorfs.  The  grandsire  ID 


1 Your  printer  has  made  an  odd  mistake : — * poor  as  a seem  strange,  but  it  Is  only  a translation  of  ‘ semper  i 
'monte,'  instead  of  'poor  as  a miter.'  The  expression  may  eget  I ”*  — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray J 
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1 Could  brook  the  alliance ; and  could  ne’er  be  brought 
j To  sre  the  parents,  though  he  took  the  son. 

Ide a.  If  he ’s  a lad  of  mettle,  he  may  yet 
Dispute  your  claim,  and  weave  a web  that  may 
Panic  your  baron  to  unravel. 

Fritz.  Why, 

For  mettle,  he  has  quite  enough  : they  say, 

He  forms  a happy  mixture  of  his  sire 
And  grandsire's  qualities, — impetuous  as 
The  former,  and  deep  as  the  latter ; but 
The  strangest  is,  that  he  too  disappear'd 
Some  months  ago. 

Ida.  The  devil  he  did  1 

I)  Fritz.  Why,  yes : 

It  must  have  been  at  his  suggestion,  at 

An  hour  so  critical  as  was  the  eve 

Of  the  old  man’s  death,  whose  heart  was  broken  by  it. 

Ida.  Was  there  no  cause  assign’d  ? 

Fritz.  Plenty,  no  doubt, 

.tad  none  perhaps  the  true  one.  Some  averr’d 
It  was  to  seek  his  parents  j some  because 
The  old  man  held  his  spirit  in  so  strictly 
(But  that  could  scarce  be,  for  be  doted  on  him): 

A third  believed  he  wish’d  to  serve  in  war. 

Bat  peace  being  made  soon  after  his  departure. 

He  might  have  since  return’d,  were  that  the  motive  ; 

A fourth  set  charitably  have  surmised, 

A‘  there  was  something  strange  and  mystic  in  him. 
That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature 
He  had  join'd  the  black  bands,  who  lay  waste  Lusatia, 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 

Since  the  last  years  of  war  had  dwindled  into 
A kind  of  general  condotticro  system 
Of  bandit  warfare  ; each  troop  with  its  chief; 

And  all  against  mankind. 

Ida.  That  cannot  be. 

A young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxury, 

To  risk  his  life  and  honours  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes  ! 

Fritz.  Heaven  best  knows  ; 

But  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 
Cnto  the  savage  love  of  enterprise. 

That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a pleasure. 

1 I ve  heard  that  nothing  can  reclaim  your  Indian, 

Or  tame  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy 
wcrc  fed  on  milk  and  honey.  After  all, 

1 Tour  Wallenstein,  your  Tilly  and  Gustavos. 

Tour  Bannier,  and  your  Torstenson  and  Weimar, 

^ere  but  the  same  thing  upon  a grand  scale ; 

And  now  that  they  are  gone,  and  peace  proclaim’d. 
They  who  would  follow  the  same  pastime  must 
Pursue  it  on  their  own  account.  Here  comes 
The  baron,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
! his  chief  aid  in  yesterday's  escape. 

But  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 
this  morning. 

Enter  Stralekheim  and  Uuur.  1 
Stral.  Since  you  have  refused 

AH  compensation,  gentle  stranger,  save 
Inadequate  thanks,  you  almost  check  even  them, 
Making  me  feel  the  worthlessness  of  words, 

1 [The  character*  are  anv  thing  but  original. . . . Ulric  Is 
ocly  the  Giaour,  Conrad,  Lara,  Alp,  Ac.  Ac.  rehashed  and 
wvred  up  u a Bohemian.  “ Ctrl  uni,  non  anlmutn  mutant.” 
it  is  the  old  meu  with  a new  sauce.  Compare  him  particu- 
lar^ with  Lara,  and  you  must  tie  struck  witii  the  resemblance. 
Both  hign-bom  — both  leaving  home  mysteriously  — both 
rurpectea  of  being  linked  with  desperate  characters  — both 

And  blush  at  my  own  barren  gratitude. 

They  seem  so  niggardly,  compared  with  what 
Your  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behalf 

Ulr.  I pray  you  press  the  theme  no  further. 

Stral.  But 

Can  I not  serve  you  ? You  are  young,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes;  fair  in  favour; 
Brave,  I know,  by  my  living  now  to  say  so ; 

And  doubtlessly,  with  such  a form  and  heart. 

Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war, 

As  ardently  for  glory  a s you  dared 

An  obscure  death  to  save  an  unknown  stranger, 

In  an  as  perilous,  but  opposite,  clement 
You  are  made  for  the  service  ; I have  served  ; 

Have  rank  by  birth  and  soldiership,  and  friends, 

Who  shall  be  yours.  ’T  is  true  this  pause  of  peace 
Favours  such  views  at  present  scantily ; 

But  ’twill  not  last,  men's  spirits  are  too  stirring ; 

And,  after  thirty  years  of  conflict  peace 
Is  but  a petty  war,  as  the  times  show  us 
In  every  forest,  or  a mere  arm’d  truce. 

War  will  reclaim  his  own  ; and,  in  the  meantime. 

You  might  obtain  a post,  which  would  ensure 
A higher  soon,  and,  by  my  influence,  fall  not 
To  rise.  I speak  of  Brandenburg,  wherein 
I stand  well  with  the  Elector ; in  Bohemia, 

Like  you,  I am  a stranger,  and  we  are  now 
Upon  its  frontier. 

Ulr.  You  perceive  my  garb 

Is  Saxon,  and  of  course  my  service  due 
To  my  own  sovereign.  If  I must  decline 
Your  offer,  't  is  with  the  same  feeling  which 
Induced  it 

StraL  Why,  this  is  mere  usury ! 

I owe  my  life  to  you,  and  you  refuse 
The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt 
To  heap  more  obligations  on  me,  till 
1 bow  beneath  them. 

Ulr.  You  shall  say  so  when 

I claim  the  payment 

Stral.  Well,  sir,  since  you  will  not — 

You  are  nobly  born  ? 

Ulr.  I have  heard  my  kinsmen  say  so. 

Stral.  Your  actions  show  it.  Might  I ask  your 
name  ? 

Ulr.  Ulric. 

Stral.  Your  house’s  ? 

Ulr.  When  I 'm  worthy  of  it 

1 11  answer  you. 

Stral.  {aside).  Most  probably  an  Austrian, 

Whom  these  unsettled  times  forbid  to  boast 
His  lineage  on  these  wild  and  dangerous  frontiers, 
Where  the  name  of  his  country  is  abhorr'd. 

[Aloud  to  Fritz  and  Ideksteir. 
So,  sirs  ! how  have  ye  sped  In  your  researches  ? 

Iden.  Indifferent  well,  your  excellency. 

Stral.  Then 

I am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught  ? 

Iden.  Humph'. — not  exactly. 

Stral.  Or  at  least  suspected  ? 

Iden.  Oh  l for  that  matter,  very  much  suspected. 

Stral.  Who  may  he  be  ? 

returning  to  play  the  maanifico  — both  charged  with  heavy 
crimes,  by  people  who  had  met  them  while  absent  on  their 
wild  exploit*,  and  both  ready  to  get  rid  of  their  accuser*  by 
the  tummary  process  of  murder.  Both  are,  moreover,  very 
fine  speaker*,  valiant  men,  high-brow’ed,  bright-eyed,  black  - 
haired.  — Maoimh.] 
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hlen.  Why,  don't  you  know,  my  lord  ? 

Stral.  How  should  I ? I was  fast  asleep. 

Iden.  And  so 

Was  I,  and  that  *s  the  cause  I know  no  more 
Than  does  your  excellency. 

StraL  Dolt ! 

Idm.  Why,  if 

Your  lordship,  being  robb’d,  don’t  recognise 
The  rogue  ; how  should  I,  not  being  robb’d,  identify 
The  thief  among  so  many  ? In  the  crowd, 

May  it  please  your  excellency,  your  thief  looks 
Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better : 

T is  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dungeon 
That  wise  men  know  your  felon  by  his  features ; 

But  I ’ll  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  once, 

Whether  he  be  found  criminal  or  no, 

His  face  shall  be  so. 

Stral.  (to  Fritz).  Prithee,  Fritz.  Inform  me 
What  hath  been  done  to  trace  the  fellow  ? 

Fritz.  Faith  ! 

My  lord,  not  much  as  yet,  except  conjecture.  [me 

Stral.  Besides  the  loss  (which,  I must  own,  affects 
Just  now  materially),  I needs  would  find 
The  villain  out  of  public  motives  ; for 
So  dexterous  a spoiler,  who  could  creep 
Through  my  attendants,  and  so  many  peopled 
And  lighted  chambers,  on  my  rest,  and  snatch 
The  gold  before  my  scarce-closed  eyes,  would  soon 
Leave  bare  your  borough.  Sir  Intendant ! 

Iden.  True 

If  there  were  aught  to  carry  off,  ray  lord. 

Ulr.  What  is  all  this  ? 

Stral  You  join’d  us  but  this  morning, 

And  have  not  beard  that  I was  robb’d  last  night. 

Ulr.  Some  rumour  of  it  reach’d  me  as  I pass’d 
The  outer  chambers  of  the  palace,  but 
I know  no  further. 

Stral.  It  is  a strange  business  , 

The  intendant  can  inform  you  of  the  facts. 

Iden.  Most  willingly.  You  see 

Stral.  (impatiently).  Defer  your  tale, 

Till  certain  of  the  hearer's  patience. 

Iden.  That 

Can  only  be  approved  by  proofs.  You  sec 

Stral.  (again  interrupting  him,  and  addressing 
Ulric). 

In  short,  I was  asleep  upon  a chair, 

My  cabinet  before  me,  with  some  gold 
Upon  it  (more  than  I much  like  to  lose. 

Though  in  part  only) : some  ingenious  person 
Contrived  to  glide  through  all  my  own  attendants, 
Besides  those  of  the  place,  and  bore  away 
A hundred  golden  ducats,  which  to  find 
I would  be  fain,  and  there ’s  an  end.  Perhaps 
i You  (as  I still  am  rather  faint)  would  add 
i To  yesterday's  great  obligation,  this, 

! Though  slighter,  yet  not  slight,  to  aid  these  men 
1 (Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  it  ? 

; | Ulr.  Most  willingly,  and  without  loss  of  time  — 

( To  Imksteik).  Come  hither,  mynheer ! 

Iden.  But  so  much  haste  bodes 

Right  little  speed,  and 

Ulr.  Standing  motionless 

None  ; so  let’s  march  : we’ll  talk  as  we  go  on. 

Iden.  But 

Ulr.  Show  the  spot,  and  then  I 'll  answer  you. 

Fritz.  I will,  sir,  with  his  excellency’s  leave. 

Stral  Do  so,  and  take  yon  old  ass  with  you. 


Fritz.  Hence  ! j I 

Ulr.  Come  on,  old  oracle,  expound  thy  riddle ! 

[Exit  with  IoEjiSTCiv  and  Frit*. 

Stral.  (solus).  A stalwart,  active,  soldier -look  tog 
stripling. 

Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  first  labour, 

And  with  a brow  of  thought  beyond  his  years 
When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 
In  answering  yours.  I wish  I could  engage  him  : 

I have  need  of  some  such  spirits  near  me  now. 

For  this  inheritance  is  worth  a struggle. 

And  though  I am  not  the  man  to  yield  without  one. 
Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  between  me 
And  my  desire.  The  boy,  they  say,  ’s  a bold  one  ; 

But  he  hath  play’d  the  truant  in  some  hour 

Of  freakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to 

Champion  his  claims.  That ’s  well.  The  father,  whom 

For  years  I ’ve  track’d,  as  does  the  blood-hound,  never 

In  sight,  but  constantly  in  scent,  had  put  me 

To  fault ; but  here  I have  him,  and  that  'a  better. 

It  must  be  he  ! All  circumstance  proclaims  it  ; 

And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  the  cause 
Of  my  inquiries,  still  confirm  it.  — Yes 
The  man,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystery 
Of  his  arrival,  and  the  time  ; the  account,  toes 
The  intendant  gave  (for  I have  not  beheld  her) 

Of  his  wife’s  dignified  but  foreign  aspect ; 

Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  we  met, 

As  snakes  and  lions  shrink  back  from  each  other 
By  secret  Instinct  that  both  must  be  foes  , 

Deadly,  without  being  natural  prey  to  either  ; 

All  — all  — confirm  It  to  my  mind.  However, 

We'll  grapple,  ne’ertheless.  In  a few  hours 
The  order  comes  from  Frankfort,  if  these  waters 
Rise  not  the  higher  (and  the  weather  favours 
Their  quick  abatement),  and  I'll  have  him  safe 
Within  a dungeon,  where  he  may  avouch 
His  real  estate  and  name;  and  there’s  no  harm  done. 
Should  he  prove  other  than  I deem.  This  robbery 
(Save  for  the  actual  loss)  Is  lucky  also ; 

He’s  poor,  and  that’s  suspicious  — he’s  unknown. 

And  that ’s  defenceless True,  we  have  no  proofs 

Of  guilt,  — but  what  bath  he  of  innocence  ? 

Were  he  a man  indifferent  to  my  prospects. 

In  other  bearings,  I should  rather  lay 
The  Inculpation  on  the  Hungarian,  who 
Hath  something  which  I like  not ; and  alone 
Of  all  around,  except  the  Intendant,  and 
The  prince’s  household  and  my  own,  had  ingress 
Familiar  to  the  chamber. 

Enter  Gabor. 

Friend,  how  fare  you  ? 

Gab.  As  those  who  fare  well  everywhere,  when  they 

Have  supp'd  and  slumber'd,  no  great  matter  how 

And  you,  my  lord  ? 

Stral.  Better  in  rest  than  purse  • 

Mine  inn  Is  like  to  cost  me  dear. 

Gab.  I heard 

Of  your  late  loss  ; but  *t  Is  a trifle  to 
One  of  your  order. 

Stral.  You  would  hardly  think  so. 

Were  the  loss  yours. 

Gab.  I never  had  so  much 

(At  once)  In  my  whole  life,  and  therefore  am  not 
Fit  to  decide.  But  I came  here  to  seek  you.  [them. 
Youf  couriers  are  turn’d  back  — I have  outstripp'd 
In  my  return. 
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StraL  You  ! — Why  ? 

Gab.  I vrent  at  daybreak* 

To  watch  for  the  abatement  of  the  river. 

As  being  anxious  to  resume  my  journey. 

Tour  messengers  were  all  check'd  like  myself ; 

And,  seeing  the  case  hopeless,  I await 
The  current's  pleasure. 

Stral.  Would  the  dogs  were  in  it  1 

Why  did  they  not,  at  least,  attempt  the  passage  ? 

' I order'd  this  at  all  risks. 

Gab.  Could  you  order 

The  Oder  to  divide,  as  Moses  did 
! The  Red  Sea  (scarcely  redder  than  the  flood 
Of  the  swoln  stream),  and  be  obey'd,  perhaps 
They  might  have  ventured. 

StraL  I must  see  to  it : 

The  knaves  ! the  slaves ! — but  they  shall  smart  for 
this.  [ Exit  Stralen 

Gab.  (solus).  There  goes  my  noble,  feudal,  self- 
will'd  baron ! 

Epitome  of  what  brave  chivalry, 

The  preux  chevaliers  of  the  good  old  times, 

Have  left  us.  Yesterday  he  would  have  given 
His  lands  (if  he  hath  any),  and,  still  dearer. 

His  sixteen  quartering*,  for  as  much  fresh  air 
As  would  have  fill’d  a bladder,  while  he  lay 
Gurgling  and  foaming  half  way  through  the  window 
Of  his  o’erset  and  watcr-logg’d  conveyance  ; 

I ! And  now  he  storms  at  half  a dozen  wretches 
| Because  they  love  their  lives  too  ! Yet,  he 's  right : 

T is  strange  they  should,  when  such  as  be  may  put  them 
To  hazard  at  his  pleasure:  Oh,  thou  world  ! 

|j  Thou  art  indeed  a melancholy  jest ! [Exit  Gabor. 

SCENE  It. 

The  Apartment  of  Weaker,  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Josefhinf  and  Ulaic. 

Jos.  Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  on  thee  again  : 

My  Ubric  * — my  beloved  ! — can  it  be- 
ll After  twelve  years  ? 

Ulr.  My  dearest  mother ! 

Jot.  Yes ! 

My  dream  is  realised  — how  beautiful ! — 

How  more  than  ail  I sigh’d  for ! Heaven  receive 
A mother’s  thanks ! — a mother’s  tears  of  joy  ! 

This  is  indeed  thy  work ! — At  such  an  hour,  too. 

He  comes  not  only  as  a son,  but  saviour. 

Ulr.  If  such  a joy  await  me,  it  must  double 
What  I now  feel,  and  lighten  from  my  heart 
A part  of  the  long  debt  of  duty,  not 
Of  lore  (for  that  was  ne'er  withheld) — forgive  me  ! 
This  long  delay  was  not  my  fuult. 1 
l|  Joe.  I know  It, 

But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  doubt 
If  I e’er  felt  it,  ’t  is  so  dazzled  from 
My  memory  by  this  oblivious  transport ! — 

My  'on 

Enter  Wermka. 

Wer.  What  have  wc  here,  — more  strangers  ? 

Joe.  No ! 

Look  upon  him  ! What  do  you  see  ? 


1 [Ulftc  bc-have*  far  too  hopefully  and  too  dutlftillr  for  an 
•'*uiln  and  a brigand.  He  U of  the  Giaour  and  the  Lara 
order  — a I VeetaU  ruffian.  — Ed.  Rev  ] 


A stripling. 


; Wtr. 

For  the  first  time 

Ulr.  (kneeling).  For  twelve  long  years,  my  father  1 
Wer.  Oh,  God  ! 

Jot.  lie  faints  1 

Wer.  No  — I am  better  now  — 

Ulric  1 ( Embraces  him.  ) 

Ulr.  My  Gather,  Siegendorf  I 

Wer.  (starting).  Hush!  boy  — 

The  walls  may  hear  that  name  ! 

Ulr.  What  then  ? 

Wer.  Why,  then  — 

But  we  will  talk  of  that  anon.  Remember, 

I must  be  known  here  but  as  Werner.  Come  I 
Come  to  my  arms  again  1 Why,  thou  look’st  all 
1 should  have  been,  and  was  not.  Josephine  ! 

Sure  't  is  no  Gather’s  fondness  dazzles  me  ; 

But,  had  I seen  that  form  amid  ten  thousand 
Youth  of  the  choicest,  my  heart  would  have  chosen 
This  for  my  son  ! 

Ulr.  And  yet  you  knew  me  not ! 

Wer.  Alas ! I have  bad  that  upon  my  soul. 

Which  makes  me  look  on  all  men  with  an  eye 
That  only  knows  the  evil  at  first  glance. 

Ulr.  My  memory  served  me  far  more  fondly : I 
Ilrtve  not  forgotten  aught  ; and  oft-times  in 
The  proud  and  princely  halls  of — ( I *11  not  name  them, , 
As  you  say  that  ’tls  perilous)  — but  i'  the  pomp 
Of  your  sire’s  feudal  mansion,  I look'd  back 
To  the  Bohemian  mountains  many  a sunset. 

And  wept  to  see  another  day  go  down 

o’er  thee  and  me,  with  those  huge  hills  between  us. 

They  shall  not  part  us  more. 

Wer.  I know  not  that. 

Are  you  aware  my  father  is  no  more  ? 

Ulr.  Oh,  heavens ! I left  him  in  a green  old  age,. 
And  looking  like  the  oak,  worn,  but  still  steady 
Amidst  the  elements,  whilst  younger  trees 
Fell  fast  around  him.  *T  was  scarce  three  months  since. 
Wer.  Why  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Jot.  (embracing  Ulaic).  Can  you  ask  that  question  ? 
Is  he  not  here  9 

Wer.  True : he  hath  sought  hb  parents. 

And  found  them  ; but,  oh  ! how,  and  in  what  state  ! 

Ulr.  All  shall  t>e  better’d.  What  we  have  to  do 
Is  to  proceed,  and  to  assert  our  rights. 

Or  rather  yours  ; for  I waive  all,  unless 

Your  father  has  disposed  in  such  a sort 

Of  hb  broad  lands  as  to  make  mine  the  foremost. 

So  that  I must  prefer  my  claim  for  form  : 

But  I trust  better,  and  that  all  is  yours, 
r Wer.  Have  you  not  heard  of  Stralenheim-? 

Ulr.  I saved 

His  life  but  yesterday : he 's  here. 

Wer.  You  saved 

The  serpent  who  will  sting  us  all  1 

Ulr.  You  speak  . 

| Riddles  : what  is  this  Stxalenheim  to  us  ? [lands : 
Wer.  Every  thing.  One  who  claims  our  father’s 
I Our  distant  kinsman,  and  our  nearest  foe. 

Ulr.  I never  heard  his  name  till  now.  The  count. 
Indeed,  spoke  sometimes  of  a kinsman,  who. 

If  hb  own  line  should  fail,  might  be  remotely 
Involved  in  the  succession  ; but  hb  titles 
Were  never  named  before  me — and  what  then  ? 

Hb  right  must  yield  to  ours. 

Wer.  Ay,  if  at  Prague  ; 

But  here  he  is  all-powerful ; and  has  spread 
A B 
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Snares  Cor  thy  father,  which.  If  hitherto 
He  hath  escaped  them.  Is  by  fortune,  not 
By  favour. 

Ulr.  Doth  he  personally  know  you  ? 

Wer.  No ; but  he  guesses  shrewdly  at  my  person. 
As  he  betray *4  last  night ; and  I,  perhaps. 

But  owe  my  temporary  liberty 
To  his  uncertainty. 

Ulr.  I think  you  wrong  him 

( Excuse  me  for  the  phrase) ; but  Straienheim 
Is  not  what  you  prejudge  him,  or,  if  so. 

He  owes  me  something  both  for  past  and  present 
I saved  his  life,  he  therefore  trusts  in  me. 

He  hath  been  plunder’d  too,  since  he  came  hither  : 

Is  sick ; a stranger  ; and  as  such  not  now 
Able  to  trace  the  villain  who  hath  robb'd  him  : 

I have  pledged  myself  to  do  so ; and  the  business 
Which  brought  me  here  was  chiefly  that  1 : but  I 
Have  found,  in  searching  for  another’s  dross. 

My  own  whole  treasure — you,  my  parents ! 

IFer.  ( agitatedly  ).  Who 

Taught  you  to  mouth  that  name  of  “ villain  ?** 

Ulr.  What 

More  noble  name  belongs  to  common  thieves  ? 

Wer.  Who  taught  you  thus  to  brand  an  unknown 
being 

With  an  infernal  stigma  ? 

Ulr.  My  own  feelings 

Taught  me  to  name  a ruffian  from  his  deeds. 

Wer.  Who  taught  you,  long-sought  and  Ill-found 
boy  l that 

It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  3on  to  insult  me  ? 

Ulr.  I named  a villain.  What  is  there  in  common 
With  such  a being  and  my  father  ? 

Wer.  Every  thing  ! 

That  ruffian  is  thy  father  ! * 

Jos.  Oh,  my  son ! 

Believe  him  not — and  yet ! ( her  voice  falters . ) 

Ulr.  (starts,  looks  earnestly  at  Werner,  ami  then 
says  slowly , ) And  you  avow  it  ? 

Wer.  Ulric  ! before  you  dare  despise  your  father, 
Learn  to  divine  and  judge  his  actions.  Young, 

Rash,  new  to  life,  and  rear’d  in  luxury’s  lap. 

Is  it  for  you  to  measure  passion’s  force. 

Or  misery’s  temptation  ? Wait — (not  long. 

It  comcth  like  the  night,  and  quickly)  — Wait  1 

Wait  till,  like  me,  your  hopes  are  blighted  5 — till 
Sorrow  and  shame  are  handmaids  of  your  cabin  ; 
Famine  and  poverty  your  guests  at  table  ; 

Despair  your  bed-fellow — then  rise,  but  not 
From  sleep,  and  judge  1 Should  that  day  e’er  arrive 

1 [The  following  is  the  original  passage  la  the  novel:  — 
*“  Straienheim,’  said  Conrad,  ’does  not  appear  to  be  alto- 
gether the  man  you  take  him  for : but  were  it  even  otherwise, 
he  owes  roe  gratitude  not  only  for  the  past,  but  for  what  he 
supposes  to  be  my  present  employment.  I saved  bis  life,  and 
he  therefore  place*  confidence  in  me  He  hath  been  robbed 
la«  night  — is  sick  — a stranger  — and  in  no  condition  to  dis- 
cover the  villain  who  has  plundered  him  ; and  the  business  on 
which  I sought  the  intendant  was  chiefly  that,’  ” Ac.  — Lei.] 

* ["  ‘And  who,*  said  he.  1 has  entitled  you  to  brand  thus 

with  ignominious  epithets  a being  you  do  not  know  ? Who 
lia»  taught  you  that  it  would  be  even  safe  for  my  ton  to  insult 
*ne  ?*  — ’ It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  person  of  a ruffian.* 
replied  Conrad  indignantly,  * to  give  him  the  appellation  he 
merits : and  what  Is  there  In  common  between  my  father  and 
such  a character  ?’  — * Every  thing,*  said  Siegendorf,  bitterly, 
— ’ for  that  ruffian  was  your  father ! * ” Ibid.] 

* [“  Conrad,  before  you  thus  presume  to  chastise  me  with 
your  eye.  learn  to  understand  my  actions.  Young,  and  to- 
experienced  In  the  world  — reposing  hitherto  in  the  bosom  of 

indulgence  and  luxury,  is  K rot  you  to  judge  of  the  force  of 


Should  you  see  then  the  serpent,  who  hath  cull'd 
Himself  around  all  that  Is  dear  and  noble 
Of  you  and  yours,  lie  slumbering  in  your  path. 

With  but  his  folds  between  your  step*  and  happiness. 
When  he , who  lives  but  to  tear  from  you  name. 
Lands,  life  Itself,  lies  at  your  mercy,  with 
Chance  your  conductor  ; midnight  for  your  mantle  i 
The  bare  knife  in  your  hand,  and  earth  asleep, 

Even  to  your  deadliest  foe ; and  he.  as ’t  were 
Inviting  death,  by  looking  like  it,  while 
His  death  alone  can  save  you  : — Thank  your  God  l 
If  then,  like  me,  content  with  petty  plunder. 

You  turn  aside 1 did  so. 

Ulr.  But 

Wer.  (abruptly).  Hear  me! 

I will  not  brook  a human  voice  — scarce  dare 
Listen  to  my  own  (if  that  be  human  still)  — 

Hear  me  1 you  do  not  know  this  man  — I da  4 
He  ‘s  mean,  deceitful,  avaricious.  You 
Deem  yourself  safe,  as  young  and  brave  ; f*ut  learn 
None  are  secure  from  desperation,  few 
From  subtilty.  My  worst  foe,  Straienheim, 

Housed  in  a prince’s  palace,  couch'd  within 
A prince’s  chamber,  lay  below  my  knife  ! 

An  instant  — a mere  motion  — the  least  impulse  — 
Had  swept  him  and  all  fears  of  mine  from  earth. 

He  was  within  my  power  — my  knife  was  raised  — 
Withdrawn  — and  I ’ra  in  his  : — are  you  not  so  ? 
Who  :ells  you  that  he  knows  you  not  t Who  saQ* 

He  hath  not  lured  you  here  to  end  you  ? or 
i*o  plunge  you,  with  your  parents.  In  a dungeon? 

[He  pTUJK*. 

Ulr.  Proceed  — proceed ! 

Wer.  Me  he  hath  ever  knrvwtj. 

And  hunted  through  each  change  of  time  — nan*  — 
fortune  — 

And  why  not  you  9 Are  you  more  versed  tn  men  f 
He  wound  snares  round  me  ; flung  aJouj  jny  f-iib 
Reptiles,  whom,  in  my  youth,  I would  hare  vycmi'J 
Even  from  my  presence  ; but,  in  spurning  now. 

Fill  only  with  fresh  venom.  Will  you  be 
More  patient  ? Ulric  ! — Ulric  I — there  are  crimes 
Made  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  trmptatiom 
Which  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear.  * 

Ulr.  ( who  looks  first  at  him,  and  then  at  Joscehivx  V 
My  mother ! 

Wer.  Ah  ! I thought  to  : you  have  o;« 

Only  one  parent  I have  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  alone. 

Ulr.  But  stay  ! 

[Werner  rushes  out  of  the  chamber. 

the  passion*,  or  the  temptation*  of  misery  ? Wait  UP.  Ukr 
me,  you  have  blighted  yonr  fairest  hope*  — have  cwdinvd 
humiliation  and  sorrow  — poverty  and  famine  — voa 

pretend  to  judge  of  their  effect*  on  you  1 Should  ua  caw- 
able  day  ever  arrive,”  Ac.  — Ibid.] 

« r*“  You  do  not  know  this  man.'  continoei  be:  'Id* 

1 believe  him  to  be  mean,  sordid,  deceitful ! Ym  »tt  «w&- 
ceive  yourself  safe,  because  you  are  young  and  bear*  1 ten. 
however,  none  are  *o  *ecure  but  detperatton  t*  frtdn  nq 
reach  them  ! Straienheim.  Id  the  palace  of  a prince,  vu  t 

my  power  I My  knife  was  held  over  him  — I focturr mal  1 

am  now  in  his,’  ” Ac.  Ac.  — /AM.] 

* ["  Me  he  has  known  Invariably  through  every  <L*rw  mi 
fortune  or  of  name  — and  why  not  too  ? Me  he  has  move** 
— are  you  more  discreet?  He  has  wound  the  turns  «* 
Idcnstefn  around  me ; — of  » rrptlle  whom,  a few  fun  mr' 
I would  have  spurned  from  my  presence,  and  wtwwn.  in  eyurs- 
ing  now,  I have  furnished  with  fresh  venom.  Will  rw  Sm 
more  patient?  Conrad,  Conrad,  there  are  rrhnrs  r ‘ 
venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations  too  rsotr 
human  fortitude  to  master  or  forbear ,**  Ac Ibed  ] 
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Jot.  (to  Ulric).  Follow  him  not,  until  this  storm 
of  passion 

Abtles.  Think’st  thou,  that  were  it  well  for  him, 

I  had  do!  follow’d  ? 

Mr.  I obey  you,  mother, 

1 1  Although  reluctantly.  My  first  act  shall  not 
Be  one  of  disobedience. 

Jot.  Oh ! he  is  good  I 

Condemn  him  not  from  his  own  mouth,  but  trust 
To  me,  who  have  borne  so  much  with  him,  and  for 
him, 

That  this  Is  but  the  surface  of  his  soul, 

And  that  the  depth  is  rich  In  better  things. 

Mr.  These  then  are  but  my  father's  principles  ? 
My  mother  thinks  not  with  him  ? 

Jot.  Nor  doth  he 

Think  as  he  speaks.  Alas  ! long  years  of  grief 
Hare  made  him  sometimes  thus. 

Mr.  Explain  to  me 

More  clearly,  then,  these  claims  of  Stralcnhelm, 

That,  when  I see  the  subject  In  its  bearings, 

I may  prepare  to  face  him,  or  at  least 
To  extricate  you  from  your  present  perils. 

1 pledge  myself  to  accomplish  this — but  would 
I had  arrived  a few  hours  sooner  ! 

Jot.  Ay  1 

Hadst  thou  but  done  so  l 

Enter  Gabor  and  Idexsteix,  with  Attendants. 

Gab.  (to  Ulric).  I have  sought  you,  comrade. 
I So  this  is  my  reward  ! 

Mr.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gab.  ’Sdeath  ! have  I lived  to  these  years,  and 
j for  this  l 

(To  Idknsttix).  But  for  your  age  and  folly,  I 
would 

tin.  Help! 

Hands  off ! Touch  an  intendant ! 


Idem.  Kill  him  ! then 

1 11  say  so. 

Gab.  I am  calm — Ure  on  ! 

Lien.  That’s  more 

Than  you  shall  do,  if  there  be  judge  or  judgment 
In  Germany.  The  baron  shall  decide  ! 

Gab.  Does  he  abet  you  In  your  accusation  ? 

Lien.  Does  he  not  ? 

Gab.  Then  next  time  let  him  go  sink 

Ere  I go  hang  for  snatching  him  from  drowning. 

But  here  he  comes  ! 

Enter  Stralexheim. 

Gab.  (pots  up  to  him).  My  noble  lord.  I’m  here  l 

Stral.  Well,  sir  I 

Gab.  Have  you  aught  with  me  ? 

Stral.  What  should  I 

Have  with  you  ? 

Gab.  Tou  know  best,  if  yesterday’s 

Flood  has  not  wash’d  away  your  memory  ; 

But  that 's  a trifle.  I stand  here  accused. 

In  phrases  not  equivocal,  by  yon 
Intendant,  of  the  pillage  of  your  person 
Or  chamber : — is  the  charge  your  own  or  his  ? 

Stral.  I accuse  no  man. 

Gab.  Then  you  acquit  me,  baron  ? 

Strut.  I know  not  whom  to  accuse,  or  to  acquit. 
Or  scarcely  to  suspect. 

Gab.  But  you  at  least 

Should  know  whom  nof  to  suspect  I am  insulted— 
Oppress’d  here  by  these  menials,  and  I look 
To  you  for  remedy — teach  them  their  duty  ! 

To  look  for  thieves  at  home  were  part  of  it 
If  duly  taught ; but  In  one  word,  if  I 
Have  an  accuser,  let  It  be  a man 
Worthy  to  be  so  of  a man  like  me. 

I am  your  equal. 

Stral.  You ! 


I Gab.  Do  not  think 

I'  IH  honour  you  so  much  as  save  your  throat 
From  the  Bavenstone  ' by  choking  you  myself. 

tin.  I thank  you  for  the  respite  : but  there  are 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 

Mr.  Unriddle  this  vile  wrangling,  or 

Gab.  At  once,  then, 

ft*  hsron  ha*  been  robb'd,  and  upon  me 
Thh  worthy  personage  has  deign’d  to  fix 
His  kind  suspicions  — me  ! whom  he  ne’er  saw 
TIB  jester1  evening. 

tin.  Wouldst  have  me  suspect 

My  own  acquaintances  ? You  have  to  learn 
I keep  better  company. 

Gab.  You  shall 

the  best  shortly,  and  the  last  for  all  men, 
ft*  worms  you  hound  of  malice  l 

[Gabor  teizes  on  him. 

Mr.  (interfering).  Kay,  no  violence  s 

He’*  old,  unarm’d  — be  temperate,  Gabor  ! 

Gab.  ( letting  go  Idexsteix).  True t 

1 am  a fool  to  lose  myself  because 

deem  me  knave  : it  Is  their  homage. 

Mr.  (to  Idexsteix).  How  | 

Fire  you  ? 

tin.  Help ! 

Mb*.  I have  help’d  you. 


1 The  Eaveastone.  •*  fUbeaitein."  is  the  stone 
'jtrmnnw,  and  to  called  from  the  ravens  perching  on 


fibbet  of 
t.  [See 


Gab.  Ay,  sir ; and,  for 

Aught  that  you  know,  superior ; but  proceed — 

I do  not  ask  for  hints,  and  surmises. 

And  circumstance,  and  proofs  : I know  enough 
Of  what  I have  done  for  you,  and  what  you  owe  me, 
To  have  at  least  waited  your  payment  rather 
Than  paid  myself,  had  I been  eager  of 
Your  gold.  I also  know,  that  were  I even 
The  villain  I am  deem’d,  the  service  render’d 
So  recently  would  not  permit  you  to 
Pursue  me  to  the  death,  except  through  shame, 

Such  as  would  leave  your  scutcheon  but  a blank. 

But  this  Is  nothing  : I demand  of  you 
Justice  upon  your  unjust  servants,  and 
From  your  own  Ups  a disavowal  of 
All  sanction  of  their  insolence  : thus  much 
You  owe  to  the  unknown,  who  asks  no  more. 

And  never  thought  to  have  ask’d  so  much. 

Stral.  This  tone 

May  be  of  innocence. 

Gab.  ’Sdeath  ! who  dare  doubt  it. 

Except  such  villains  as  ne’er  had  it  ? 

Stral.  You 

Are  hot,  sir. 

Gab.  Must  1 turn  an  icicle 

Before  the  breath  of  menials,  and  their  master  ? 

Stral.  Ulric  ! you  know  this  man  ; I found  him  in 
Your  company. 

Gab.  We  found  you  In  the  Oder  ; 

Would  wc  had  left  you  there  l 
A a 2 


j 
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Stmt.  I give  you  thanks  sir. 

Gab.  I *ve  earn'd  them ; but  might  have  earn’d 
more  from  others, 

Perchance,  if  I had  left  you  to  your  fate. 

Strut.  Ulric  ! you  know  this  man  ? 

Gab.  No  more  than  you  do. 

If  he  avouches  not  my  honour. 

llr.  I 

Can  vouch  your  courage,  and,  as  far  as  my 
Own  brief  connexion  led  me,  honour. 

Stral.  Then 

I ’m  satisfied. 

Gab.  {ironically).  Right  easily,  me  thinks. 

What  is  the  spell  in  his  asseveration 
More  than  in  mine  ? 

Stral.  I merely  said  that  I 

Was  satisfied  — not  that  you  are  absolved. 

Gub.  Again  ! Am  I accused  or  no  ? 

Stral.  Go  to  1 

You  wax  too  insolent.  If  circumstance 
And  general  suspicion  be  against  you, 

Is  the  fault  mine  ? Is 't  not  enough  that  I 
Decline  all  question  of  your  guilt  or  innocence  ? 

Gab.  My  lord,  my  lord,  this  is  mere  cozenage, 

A vile  equivocation  ; you  well  know 

Your  doubts  arc  certainties  to  all  around  you  — 

Your  looks  a voice  — your  frowns  a sentence  ; you 
Arc  practising  your  power  on  me — because 
You  have  it ; but  beware ! you  know  not  whom 
You  strive  to  tread  on. 

Stral.  Threat’st  thou  ? 

Gab.  Not  so  much 

As  you  accuse.  You  hint  the  basest  injury, 

And  I retort  it  with  an  open  warning. 

Stral.  As  you  have  said,  ’tis  true  I owe  you  some- 
thing. 

For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  yourself. 

Gab.  Not  with  your  gold. 

Stral.  With  bootless  insolence. 

[ To  his  Attendants  and  Idenstein. 
You  need  not  further  to  molest  this  man. 

But  let  him  go  his  way.  Ulric,  good  morrow  ! 

[Exit  Strai.enheim,  Idenstein,  and  Attend- 
ants. 

Gab.  ( following).  I'll  after  him  and . 

Ulr.  ( stopping  him).  Not  a step. 

Gab.  • Who  shall 

Oppose  me  ? 

Ulr.  Your  own  reason,  with  a moment’s 

Thought 

Gab.  Must  I bear  this  ? 

Ulr.  Pshaw  ! we  all  must  bear 

The  arrogance  of  something  higher  than 
Ourselves — the  highest  cannot  temper  Satan, 

Nor  the  lowest  his  vicegerents  upon  earth. 

I 've  seen  you  brave  the  elements,  and  bear 
Things  which  had  made  this  silkworm  cast  his 
skin  — 

And  shrink  you  from  a few  sharp  sneers  and  words  ? 

Gab.  Must  I bear  to  be  deem’d  a thief?  If  ’twerc 
A bandit  of  the  woods,  I could  have  borne  it  — 
There’s  something  daring  in  it ; — but  to  steal 
The  moneys  of  a slumbering  man  ! — 

Ur.  It  seems,  then. 

You  are  not  guilty  ? 

Gab.  Do  I hear  aright  ? 

You  too ! 

Ulr.  1 merely  ask’d  a simple  question. 


Gab.  If  the  judge  ask’d  me,  I would  answer 
“ No”  — 

To  you  I answer  thus.  ( He  draws. ) 

Ulr.  {drawing).  With  all  my  heart ! 

Jos.  Without  there  ! Ho ! help ! help ! — Oh,  God ' 
here 's  murder '. 

[Exit  Josephine,  lArieluf 

Gabor  and  Ulric  fight.  Gabor  is  disarmed  i«tt  «i 
Stralf.niieim,  Josephine,  Idenstein,  ^rc-  rt-ealtr. 
Jos.  Oh  ! glorious  heaven  ! He  '•  safe  : 

Stral.  {to  Josephine).  IFho's  tdt  ? 

Jos.  My I 

Ulr.  {interrupting  her  with  a stem  look,  and  tun- 
ing afterwards  to  Stealenhiik). 

Here 's  no  great  harm  done. 

Stral.  What  hath  caused  all  this  * 

Ulr.  You , baron,  I believe  ; but  as  the  effect 
Is  harmless,  let  It  not  disturb  you.  — Gabor  1 
There  is  your  sword  ; and  when  you  bare  It  oeit, 

| Let  it  not  be  against  your  friends. 

[Ulric  pronounces  the  last  words  ifoc/y  Q*d  em- 
phatic ally  in  a low  voice  to  Gaboe. 

Gab.  I thank  you 

Less  for  my  life  than  for  your  counsel 
Stral.  ne* 

Brawls  must  end  here. 

Gab.  {taking  his  sword).  They  shall  You  bar? 
wrong’d  me,  Ulric, 

More  with  your  unkind  thoughts  than  sword : I ***»■ 

The  last  were  in  my  bosom  rather  than 

The  first  in  yours.  I could  have  borne  yon  nofe* 

Absurd  insinuations  — ignorance 

And  dull  suspicion  are  a part  of  his 

Entail  will  last  him  longer  than  his  lands.  — 

But  I may  fit  him  yet : — you  have  vanquish’d  m. 

I was  the  fool  of  passion  to  conceive 
That  I could  cope  with  you,  whom  I had  seen 
Already  proved  by  greater  perils  than 
Host  in  this  arm.  We  may  meet  by  and  by. 
However — but  in  friendship.  [Exit's*** 

Stral.  I will  brook 

No  more  ! This  outrage  following  up  his  insuit-. 
Perhaps  his  guilt,  has  cancell’d  all  the  little 
I owed  him  heretofore  for  the  so-vaunted 
Aid  which  he  added  to  your  abler  succour. 

Ulric,  you  are  not  hurt  ? — 

Ulr.  Not  even  by  a ***  : 

Stral.  {to  Idenstein).  Intendant!  take  i 
measures  to  secure 

Yon  fellow  : I revoke  my  former  lenity. 

He  shall  be  sent  to  Frankfort  with  an  escort 
The  instant  that  the  waters  have  abated. 

Iden.  Secure  him  I He  hath  got  his  sword  sp&— 
And  seems  to  know  the  use  on ’t ; 1 is  bis  trwk. 
Belike  ; — I *m  a civilian. 

Stral.  Fool ! are  not 

Yon  score  of  vassals  dogging  at  your  heels 
Enough  to  seise  a doxen  such  ? Hence ! ~ 1 

Ulr.  Baron,  I do  beseech  you  ! 

Stral.  I must  be 

Obey’d.  No  words  1 

Iden.  Well,  if  it  must  be  »- 

March,  vassals  1 I 'm  your  leader,  and  will  taiof 
The  rear  up  : a wise  general  never  should 
Expose  his  precious  life — on  which  all  rests. 

1 like  that  article  of  war. 

[Exit  Idenstein  and  Attends** 
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Stral.  Come  hither, 

Clric ; what  doe*  that  woman  here  ? Oh  ! now 
I recognise  her,  ’t  is  the  stranger’*  wife 
Whom  they  name  “ Werner.” 

! Wr.  ’T  is  his  name. 

Stral.  Indeed ! 

' Is  not  your  husband  visible,  fair  dame  ? — 

Jos.  Who  seeks  him  ? 

Stral.  No  one  — for  the  present : but 

I fain  would  parley,  Clric,  with  yourself 
. Alone. 

Ulr.  I will  retire  with  you. 

Jo*.  Not  so: 

You  are  the  latest  stranger,  and  command 
j All  places  here. 

II  ( Aside  to  Ulsic,  a a the  goes  out.)  O Ulrlc  ! have  a 
care  — 

Remember  what  depends  on  a rash  word  ! 

Ulr.  (fo  Josephine).  Fear  not  !— 

[ Exit  Josephine. 

Stral  Clric,  I think  that  I may  trust  you : 

You  saved  my  life  — and  acts  like  these  beget 
Unbound  til  confidence. 

Ulr.  Say  on. 

Stral.  Mysterious 

And  long-engender’d  circumstances 
To  be  now  fully  enter’d  on)  have  made 
This  man  obnoxious  — perhaps  fatal  to  me. 

Ulr.  Who  ? Gabor,  the  Hungarian  ? 

Stral.  No — this  “ Werner" — 

With  the  false  name  and  habit. 

Ulr.  How  can  this  be  ? 

He  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor — and  yellow 
Sickness  sits  cavem’d  in  his  hollow  eye  : 

The  man  is  helpleu. 

Stral.  He  Is — ’t  Is  no  matter ; — 

But  if  he  be  the  man  I deem  (and  that 
He  Is  so,  all  around  us  here  — and  much 
That  is  not  here — confirm  my  apprehension). 

He  must  be  made  secure  ere  twelve  hours  further. 
Ulr.  And  what  have  I to  do  with  this  ? 

Stral.  I have  sent 

To  Frankfort,  to  the  governor,  my  friend, 

(I  have  the  authority  to  do  so  by 
An  order  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg), 

For  a fit  escort  — but  this  cursed  flood 
Bars  all  access,  and  may  do  for  some  hours. 

Ulr.  It  is  abating. 

Stral.  That  Is  well. 

Ulr.  But  how 

Am  I concern’d  ? 

Stral.  As  one  who  did  so  much 

For  me,  you  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
That  which  U of  more  import  to  me  than 
The  life  you  rescued. — Keep  your  eye  on  him  ! 

The  roan  avoids  me,  knows  that  I now  know  him.  — 
Watch  him  ! — as  you  would  watch  the  wild  boar  when 
He  makes  against  you  In  the  hunter's  gap  — 

Like  him  he  must  be  spear'd. 

Ulr.  Why  so  ? 

Stral.  He  stands 

Betwreen  me  and  a brave  inheritance  ! 

Oh  ! could  you  see  it ! But  you  shall. 

Ulr.  I hope  so. 

Stral.  It  is  the  richest  of  the  rich  Bohemia, 

F Mcathed  by  scorching  war.  It  lies  so  near 
The  strongest  city,  Prague,  that  fire  and  sword 
Hare  akimm’d  it  lightly : so  that  now,  besides 


Its  own  exuberance.  It  bears  double  value. 
Confronted  with  whole  realms  far  and  near 
Made  deserts. 

Ulr.  You  describe  It  faithfully.  [but, 

Stral.  Ay — could  you  see  it,  you  would  say  so 

As  I have  said,  you  shall. 

Ulr . I accept  the  omen. 

Stral  Then  claim  a recompense  from  it  and  me, 
Such  as  both  may  make  worthy  your  acceptance 
And  services  to  me  and  mine  for  ever. 

Ulr.  And  this  sole,  sick,  and  miserable  wretch— 
This  way-worn  stranger — stands  between  you  and 
This  Paradise  ? — (As  Adam  did  between 
The  devil  and  his)  — [/Oidr.] 

Stral.  lie  doth. 

Ulr.  Hath  he  no  right  ? 

Stral.  Right ! none.  A disinherited  prodigal. 
Who  for  these  twenty  years  disgraced  his  lineage 
In  all  his  acts  — but  chiefly  by  his  marriage, 

And  living  amidst  commerce-fetching  burghers, 

And  dabbling  merchants,  in  a mart  of  Jews. 

Ulr.  He  has  a wife,  then  ? 

Stral.  You  *d  be  sorry  to 

Call  such  your  mother.  You  have  seen  the  woman 
He  calls  his  wife. 

Ulr.  Is  she  not  so  ? 

Stral.  No  more 

Than  he’s  your  father  : — an  Italian  girl, 

The  daughter  of  a banish'd  man,  who  lives 
On  love  and  poverty  with  this  same  Werner. 

Ulr.  They  are  childless,  then  ? 

Stral.  There  is  or  was  a bastard. 

Whom  the  old  man  — the  grandslre  (as  old  age 
Is  ever  doting)  took  to  warm  his  bosom, 

As  It  went  chilly  downward  to  the  grave  : 

But  the  imp  stands  not  in  my  path — he  has  fled. 

No  one  knows  whither  j and  if  he  had  not, 

His  claims  alone  were  too  contemptible 
To  stand Why  do  you  smile  ? 

Ulr.  At  your  vain  fears : 

A poor  man  almost  in  his  grasp — a child 
Of  doubtful  birth  — can  startle  a grandee  ! 

Stral.  All  *s  to  be  fear’d,  where  all  Is  to  be  gain’d. 

Ulr.  True ; and  aught  done  to  save  or  to  obtain  It. 

Stral.  You  have  harp'd  the  very  string  next  to 
my  heart 

I may  depend  upon  you  ? 

Ulr.  ’T  were  too  late 

To  doubt  it 

Stral  Let  no  fuolish  pity  shake 
Your  bosom  (for  the  appearance  of  the  man 
Is  pitiful)  — he  is  a wretch,  os  likely 
To  have  robb’d  me  as  the  fellow  more  suspected. 
Except  that  circumstance  is  less  pgalnst  him ; 

He  being  lodged  far  off,  and  in«i  chamber 
Without  approach  to  mine  : and,  to  say  truth, 

I think  too  well  of  blood  allied  to  mine, 

To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  an  act : 

Besides,  he  was  a soldier,  and  a brave  one 
Once  — though  too  rash. 

Ulr.  And  they,  my  lord,  we  know 

By  our  experience,  never  plunder  till  [heirs. 

They  knock  the  brains  out  first — which  makes  them 
Not  thieves.  The  dead,  who  feci  nought,  can  lose 
nothing. 

Nor  e’er  be  robb’d : their  spoils  are  a bequest  — 

No  more. 

Stral.  Go  to ! you  are  a wag.  But  say 
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I may  be  sure  you  11  keep  an  eye  on  this  man, 

And  let  me  know  his  slightest  movement  towards 
Concealment  or  escape  ? 

Ubr.  You  may  be  sure 

You  yourself  could  not  watch  him  more  than  I 
Will  be  his  sentinel. 

Stral.  By  this  you  make  me 

Yours,  and  for  ever. 

Ulr.  Such  is  my  Intention.  [Exeunt. 


j A Hall  in  the  tame  Palacef  from  whence  the  secret 
Pottage  leads. 

Enter  Wrrnkr  and  Gabor. 

Gab.  Sir,  I have  told  my  tale  : if  It  so  please  you 
To  give  me  refuge  for  a few  hours,  well  — 

If  not,  I ’ll  try  my  fortune  elsewhere. 

Wer.  Row 

Can  I,  so  wretched,  give  to  Misery 
A shelter  ? — wanting  such  myself  as  much 
As  e'er  the  hunted  deer  a covert 

Gab.  Or 

The  wounded  lion  his  cool  cave.  Methinks 
You  rather  look  like  one  would  turn  at  bay, 

And  rip  the  hunter's  entrails. 

Wer.  Ah ! 

Gab.  I care  not 

If  it  be  so,  being  much  disposed  to  do 
The  same  myself.  But  will  you  shelter  me  ? 

I am  oppress’d  like  you — and  poor  like  you  — 
Disgraced [graced  ? 

Wer.  (abruptly).  Who  told  you  that  I was  dis- 

Gab.  No  one ; nor  did  I say  you  were  so : with 
Your  poverty  my  likeness  ended ; but 
I said  7 was  so — and  would  add,  with  truth. 

As  undeservedly  as  you. 

Wer.  Again ! 

As  I? 

Gab.  Or  any  other  honest  man.  [me 

What  the  devil  would  you  have  ? You  don't  believe 
Guilty  of  this  base  theft  ? 

Wer.  No,  no  — I cannot. 

Gab . Why  that ’s  my  heart  of  honour ! yon  young 
gallant  — 

Your  miserly  intendant  and  dense  noble — 

All — all  suspected  me;  ai*l  why?  because 
I am  the  worst  clothed,  and  least  named  amongst 
them ; 

Although,  were  Mom  us’  lattice  in  your  breasts. 

My  soul  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  theirs : but  thus  k is — you  poor  and  helpless — 
Both  still  more  than  myself. 

Wer.  How  knew  you  that  ? 

Gab.  You  *re  right : I ask  for  shelter  at  the  hand 
Which  I call  helpless  ; if  you  now  deny  it, 

I were  well  paid.  But  you,  who  seem  to  have  proved 
The  wholesome  bitterness  of  life,  know  well, 

By  sympathy,  that  all  the  outspread  gold 
Of  the  New  World  the  Spaniard  boasts  about. 

Could  never  tempt  the  man  who  knows  its  worth 
Weigh’d  at  its  proper  value  in  the  balance. 

Save  in  such  guise  (and  there  I grant  its  power. 
Because  I feel  it,)  as  may  leave  no  nightmare 
Upon  his  heart  o*  nights. 


Wer.  What  do  you  man? 

Gab.  Just  what  I say ; I thought  my  speech  v» 
plain  : 

You  arc  no  thief — nor  I — Mid,  as  true  men. 
Should  aid  each  other. 

Wer.  It  is  a damn’d  world,  dr. 

Gab.  So  is  the  nearest  of  the  two  next,  as 
The  priests  say  (and  no  doubt  they  should  kn o* 
best), 

Therefore  1 11  stick  by  this — as  being  loth 
i To  suffer  martyrdom,  at  least  with  such 
An  epitaph  as  larceny  upon  my  tomb. 

It  Is  but  a night's  lodging  which  I crave ; 

1 To-morrow  I will  try  the  waters,  as 
1 The  dove  did,  trusting  that  they  have  abated. 

Wer.  Abated  ? Is  there  hope  of  that  ? 

Gab.  There  *ai 

At  noontide. 

Wer.  Then  we  may  be  safe. 

Gab.  Are  jxw 

In  peril  ? 

Wer.  Poverty  is  ever  so. 

Gab.  That  I know  by  long  practice.  Will  job  not 
Promise  to  make  mine  less  ? 

Wer.  Your  poverty  ? 

Gab.  No  — you  don’t  look  a leech  for  that  disorder ; 
I meant  my  peril  only ; you  *ve  a roof. 

And  I have  none ; I merely  seek  a covert 

Wer.  Rightly  ; for  how  should  such  a wretch  as  I 
Have  gold  ? 

Gab.  Scarce  honestly,  to  say  the  truth  on  t, 
Although  I almost  wish  you  had  the  baron'*. 

Wer.  Dare  you  insinuate  ? 

Gab.  What? 

Wer.  Are  you  a «* 

To  whom  you  speak  ? 

Gob.  So ; and  I am  not  used 

Greatly  to  care.  ( A noise  heard  without. ) But  hart  • 
they  come ! 

Wer.  Who  come  ? 

Gob.  The  intendant  and  his  man-bound*  after  : 
I 'd  face  them  — but  it  were  in  vain  to  expect 
Justice  at  hands  like  theirs.  Where  shall  I P* 
But  show  me  any  place.  I do  assure  you. 

If  there  be  faith  In  man,  I am  most  guiltk* : 
Think  If  it  were  your  own  case  ! 

Wer.  ( aside. ) Oh,  just  God 1 

Thy  hell  is  not  hereafter ! Am  I dust  still  ? 

Gab.  I see  you  ’re  moved ; and  it  show*  wdl  in  J°®: 
I may  live  to  requite  It. 

Wer.  Are  you  not 

A spy  of  Stralenhelm’s  ? 

Gab.  Not  I ! and  if 

I were,  what  is  there  to  espy  in  you  ? 

Although,  I recollect,  his  frequent  question 
About  you  and  your  spouse  might  lead  to  *** 
Suspicion ; but  you  best  know — what— and  why. 

1 am  his  deadliest  foe. 

Wer.  You  f 

Gab.  After  such 

A treatment  for  the  service  which  in  part 
I render’d  him,  I am  his  enemy  : 

If  you  are  not  his  friend,  you  will  assist  me. 

Wer.  I will. 

Gab.  But  how  ? 

Wer.  (shotring  the  panel).  There  is  a secret  fp^ 
Remember,  I discover’d  It  by  chance. 

And  used  it  but  for  safety. 
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Gab.  Open  it 

And  I will  use  it  for  the  same. 

Wer.  I found  it, 

A*  I hare  said : it  leads  through  winding  walls, 

( So  thick  as  to  bear  paths  within  their  ribs, 

Yet  lose  no  jot  of  strength  or  stateliness,) 

And  hollow  cells,  and  obscure  niches,  to 
I know  not  whither ; you  must  not  advance : 

Give  me  your  word. 

Gab.  It  is  unnecessary : 

Ho*  should  I male  my  way  in  darkness  through 
A Gothic  labyrinth  of  unknown  windings  ? 

Wer.  Yes,  but  who  knows  to  what  place  it  may  lead  ? 
/know  not — (mark  you!) — but  who  knows  it  might 
not 

Lead  even  into  the  chamber  of  your  foe  ? 

So  Jtrangely  were  contrived  these  galleries 
Bv  our  Teutonic  fathers  in  old  days, 

When  man  built  less  against  the  elements 
Than  his  next  neighbour.  Y ou  must  not  advance 
Beyond  the  two  first  windings ; if  you  do 
(Albeit  I never  pass'd  them),  111  not  answer 
For  what  yon  may  be  led  to. 

Gab.  But  I will. 

A thousand  thanks  ! 

Wer.  You  11  find  the  spring  more  obvious 

Od  the  other  side ; and,  when  you  would  return, 

It  yield*  to  the  least  touch. 

Gab.  1 11  in  — farewell ! 

[Gabor  goes  in  by  the  secret  pant/. 
Wer.  (solus).  What  have  I done  ? Alas  ! what  hud 
I done 

Before  to  make  this  fearful  ? Let  it  be 
Still  »me  atonement  that  I save  the  man, 

Wlosc  eacriflce  had  saved  perhaps  my  own  — 

They  come : to  seek  elsewhere  what  is  before  them ! 

Enter  Ioen stein  and  0 there. 

Me*.  I*  he  not  here  ? He  must  have  vanish’d  then 
Through  the  dim  Gothic  glass  by  pious  aid 
Of  pictured  saints  upon  the  red  and  yellow  [sunrise 
Casements,  through  which  the  sunset  streams  like 
On  long  pearl-colour'd  beards  and  crimson  crosses. 

And  gilded  crosiers,  and  cross’d  arms,  and  cowls. 

And  helms,  and  twisted  armour,  and  long  swords, 

AH  the  fantastic  furniture  of  windows 
Dim  with  brave  knights  and  holy  hermits  whose 
kkraess  and  fame  alike  rest  in  some  panes 
Of  crystal,  which  each  rattling  wind  proclains 
As  frail  a»  any  other  life  or  glory. 

He  s gone,  however. 

Wer.  Whom  do  you  seek  ? 

A villain. 

Wer.  Why  need  you  come  so  far,  then  ? 

In  the  search 

' * Win  who  robb’d  the  baron. 

Wer.  Arc  you  sure 

lou  have  divined  the  man  ? 

Men.  As  sure  as  you 

*tand  there : but  where 's  he  gone  ? 

Wer.  Who  ? 

He*.  He  we  sought. 

Wer.  You  see  he  is  not  here. 

^ And  yet  we  traced  him 

“•P  to  this  hall.  Are  you  accomplices  ? 

1 * deal  you  in  the  black  art  ? 

Wer.  I deal  plainly. 

To  many  men  the  blackest. 


Iden.  It  may  be 

I have  a question  or  two  for  yourself 
Hereafter ; but  we  must  continue  now 
Our  search  for  t’  other. 

Wer.  You  had  best  begin 

Your  inquisition  now : 1 may  not  be 
So  patient  always. 

Iden.  I should  like  to  know, 

In  good  sooth,  if  you  really  are  the  man 
That  Stralenhelm ’s  in  quest  of. 

Wer.  Insolent : 

Said  you  not  that  he  was  not  here  ? 

Iden.  Yes,  one  / 

But  there ’s  another  whom  he  tracks  more  keenly, 
And  soon,  It  may  be,  with  authority 
Both  paramount  to  his  and  mine.  But,  come  I 
Bustle,  my  boys  ! we  are  at  fault. 

[Exit  Ioensteis  and  Attendants. 

Wer.  In  what 

A maze  hath  my  dim  destiny  involved  me  ! 

And  one  base  sin  hath  doue  me  less  ill  than 
The  leaving  undone  one  for  greater.  Down, 

Thou  busy  devil,  rising  in  my  heart ! 

Thou  art  too  late ! I ’LL  nought  to  do  with  blood. 

Enter  Ulbic. 

Ulr.  I sought  you,  fhiher. 

Wer.  Is't  not  dangerous  } 

Ulr.  No ; Stralenhelm  is  ignorant  of  all 
Or  any  of  the  ties  between  us : more — 

He  sends  me  here  a spy  upon  your  actions, 

Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

Wer.  I cannot  think  it  * 

'T  is  but  a snare  he  winds  about  us  both, 

To  swoop  the  sire  and  son  at  once. 

Ulr.  I cannot 

Pause  in  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  like  briers  in  our  path. 

But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  unarm’d  carle 
Would,  though  with  naked  limbs,  were  the  wolf 
rustling 

In  the  same  thicket  where  he  hew’d  for  bread. 

Nets  are  for  thrushes  eagles  are  not  caught  so : 

We  ’ll  overfly  or  rend  them. 

Wer.  Show  me  how  9 

Ulr.  Can  you  not  guess  ? 

Wer.  I cannot. 

Ulr.  That  is  strange. 

Came  the  thought  ne’er  into  your  mind  last  night  f 

Wer.  I understand  you  not. 

Ulr.  Then  we  shall  never 

More  understand  each  other.  But  to  change 
The  topic 

Wer.  Y'ou  mean  to  pursue  it,  as 

’T  is  of  our  safety. 

Ulr.  Right ; I stand  corrected. 

I sec  the  subject  now  more  clearly,  and 
Our  general  situation  in  its  bearings. 

The  waters  are  abating ; a few  hours 

Will  bring  his  summon’d  myrmidons  from  Frankfort, 

When  you  will  be  a prisoner,  perhaps  worse, 

And  1 an  outcast,  bastardised  by  practice 
Of  this  same  baron  to  make  way  for  him. 

Wer.  And  now  your  remedy  ! I thought  to  escape 
By  means  of  this  accursed  gold  ; but  now 
I dare  not  use  it,  show  it,  scarce  look  on  it. 

Methinks  it  wears  upon  its  face  my  guilt 
For  motto,  not  the  mintage  of  the  state  ; 
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Anil,  for  the  sovereign’s  head,  ray  own  begirt 
With  h Using  snakes,  which  curl  around  ray  temples. 
And  cry  to  ail  beholders,  Lo ! a villain  ! 

, Uhr.  You  must  not  use  it,  at  least  now ; but  take 
This  ring.  [ He  gives  Weaker  a jewel. 

Wer . A gem  ! It  was  my  father's  ! 

Utr.  ’ And 

As  such  is  now  your  own.  With  this  you  must 
Bribe  the  Intendant  for  his  old  caleche 
And  horses  to  pursue  your  route  at  sunrise, 

Together  with  my  mother. 

We, r.  And  leave  you, 

So  lately  found,  in  peril  too  ? 

Ulr.  Fear  nothing ! 

The  only  fear  were  If  we  fled  together. 

For  that  would  make  our  ties  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  waters  only  lie  In  flood  between 

This  burgh  and  Frankfort ; so  far’s  In  our  favour. 

The  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  encumber’d, 

Is  not  impassable  ; and  when  you  gain 
A few  hours'  start,  the  difficulties  will  be 
The  same  to  your  pursuers.  Once  beyond 
‘ The  frontier,  and  you  're  safe. 

Wer.  My  noble  boy  ! 

Ulr.  Hush ! hush  ! no  transports : we'll  Indulge 
In  Castle  Siegendorf ! Display  no  gold  : [in  them 

Show  Idenstein  the  gem  (I  know  the  man, 

And  have  look’d  through  him) : It  will  answer  thus 
A double  purpose.  Stralenheim  lost  gold — 

No  jewel : therefore  it  could  not  be  his ; 

And  then  the  man  who  was  poaamt  of  this 
Can  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstracting 
The  baron's  coin,  when  he  could  thus  convert 
This  ring  to  more  than  Stralenheim  has  lost 
By  his  last  night’s  slumber.  Be  not  over  timid 
In  your  address,  nor  yet  too  arrogant. 

And  Idenstein  will  serve  you. 

Wer.  I will  follow 

In  all  things  your  direction. 

Ulr.  I would  have 

Spared  you  the  trouble  ; but  had  I appear’d 
To  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  still  more 
By  dabbling  with  a jewel  in  your  favour. 

All  had  been  known  at  once. 

Wer.  My  guardian  angel  1 

This  overpays  the  past  But  how  wilt  thou 
Fare  In  our  absence  ? 

Ulr.  Stralenheim  knows  nothing 

Of  me  as  aught  of  kindred  with  yourself. 

I will  but  wait  a day  or  two  with  him 
To  lull  alt  doubts,  and  then  rejoin  my  father. 

Wer.  To  part  no  more  ! 

Ulr.  I know  not  that ; but  at 

The  least  we  ’ll  meet  again  once  more. 

Wer.  My  boy  ! 

My  fHend  ! my  only  child,  and  sole  preserver  ! 

Oh,  do  not  bate  me  ! 

Ulr.  Hate  my  father  ! 

Wer.  Ay, 

My  father  hated  me.  Why  not  my  son  ? 

Ulr.  Your  father  knew  you  not  as  I do. 

Wer.  Scorpions 

Are  in  thy  words ! Thou  know  me  ? in  this  guise 
Thou  canst  not  know  me,  I am  not  myself ; 

Yet  (hate  me  not)  I will  be  soon. 

Ulr.  I Hi caitf 

In  the  mean  time  be  sure  that  all  a son 
Can  do  for  parents  shall  be  done  for  mine. 


Wer.  I sec  it.  and  I feci  it ; yet  I feel 
Further  — that  you  despise  me. 

Ulr.  Wherefore  should  I J 

Wer.  Must  I repeat  mv  humiliation? 

Ulr.  ' No! 

I have  fathom’d  it  and  you.  But  let  us  talk 
Of  this  no  more.  Or  If  it  must  be  ever, 

Not  now.  Your  error  has  redoubled  all 
The  present  difficulties  of  our  house. 

At  secret  war  with  that  of  Stralenheim : 

All  we  have  now  to  think  of  is  to  baffle 
Him.  I have  shown  one  way. 

Wer.  The  only  one, 

And  I embrace  it,  as  I did  my  son. 

Who  show’d  himself  and  father’s  safety  in 
One  day. 

Ulr.  You  shall  be  safe  ; let  that  suffice. 

Would  Stralenheim's  appearance  In  Bohemia 
Disturb  your  right,  or  mine,  if  once  we  were 
Admitted  to  our  lands  ? 

Wer.  Assuredly, 

Situate  as  we  are  now,  although  the  first 
Possessor  might,  as  usual,  prove  the  strongest. 
Especially  the  next  in  blood. 

Ulr.  Blood!  'tis 

A word  of  many  meanings ; in  the  veins. 

And  out  of  them,  it  is  a different  thing— 

And  so  it  should  be,  when  the  same  in  blood 
(As  It  is  call’d)  are  aliens  to  each  other, 

Like  Theban  brethren : when  a part  is  bad, 

A few  spilt  ounces  purify  the  rest. 

Wer.  I do  not  apprehend  you. 

Ulr.  That  may  be— 

And  should,  perhaps — and  yet but  get  ye  ready ; 

You  and  my  mother  must  away  to-night. 

Here  comes  the  intendant : sound  him  with  the  a®: 
’T  will  sink  Into  his  venal  soul  like  lead 
Into  the  deep,  and  bring  up  slime  and  mud, 

And  ooze  too,  from  the  bottom,  as  the  lead  doth 
With  its  greased  understratum ; but  no  lei' 

Will  sen  e to  warn  our  vessels  through  these  shoals 
The  freight  is  rich,  so  heave  the  line  in  time  3 
Farewell ! I scarce  have  time,  but  yet  your  ha*d, 
My  father  I 

Wer.  Let  me  embrace  thee ! 

Ulr.  We  may  be 

Observed : subdue  vour  nature  to  the  hour! 

Keep  off  from  me  as  from  your  foe ! 

Wer.  Accuned 

Be  he  who  Is  the  stifling  cause  which  smotben 
The  best  and  sweetest  feeling  of  our  hearts ; 

At  such  an  hour  too  ! 

Ulr.  Yes,  curse — it  wfll  ease  you  1 

Here  is  the  intendant 

Enter  Idenstein. 

Master  Idenstein, 

How  fare  you  in  your  purpose  ? Have  you  aught 
The  rogue  ? 

Iden.  No,  faith  ! 

Ulr.  Well,  there  are  plenty  more  j 

You  may  have  better  luck  another  chase. 

Where  is  the  baron  ? 

Iden.  Gone  back  to  his  chamber: 

And  now  I think  on  ’L  asking  after  you 
With  nobly- bom  impatience. 

Ulr.  Your  great  men 

Must  be  answer’d  on  the  instant  as  the  bouDd 
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Of  the  stung  steed  replies  unt<»  the  spur : 

Tis  well  they  have  horses,  too ; for,  if  they  had  not, 

I fear  that  men  must  draw  their  chariots,  as 
They  say  kings  did  Sesostris. 

Hen.  Who  was  he  ? 

Ufr.  An  old  Bohemian — an  imperial  gipsy. 

Idtn,  A gipsy  or  Bohemian,  ’tls  the  same, 

| Tor  they  pass  by  both  names.  And  was  he  one  ? 

Ub.  I ’ve  heard  so ; but  I must  take  leave.  In* 
tendon  t. 

Tour  servant!  — Werner  (to  Werner  slightly),  if 
that  be  your  name, 

Tours.  [Exit  Ulric. 

Idtn.  A well-spoken,  pretty-faced  young  man  ! 

And  prettily  behaved ! He  knows  his  station, 

You  see,  sir : how  he  gave  to  each  hU  due 
Precedence ! 

Wtr.  I perceived  it,  and  applaud 

His  just  discernment  and  your  own. 

Idtn.  That’s  well  — 

That’s  very  well.  Tou  also  know  your  place,  too ; 
And  yet  I do  n't  know  that  I know  your  place. 
ffer.  (showing  the  ring).  Would  this  assist  your 
knowledge  ? 

Idtn.  How  ! — What ! — Eh  ! 

A jewel ! 

ffer.  ’T  Is  your  own  on  one  condition. 

Idtn.  Mine  ! — Name  it ! 

ffer.  That  hereafter  you  permit  me 

At  thrice  its  value  to  redeem  it : ’tis 
I A family  ring. 

Idtn.  A family  !— yours  ! — a gem  ! 

I 'm  breathless ! 

ffer.  You  must  also  furnish  me, 

! An  hour  ere  daybreak,  with  all  means  to  quit 
This  place. 

lien.  But  is  It  real  ? Let  me  look  on  it : 
Diamond,  by  all  that ’s  glorious  ! 

ff  rr.  Come,  I ’ll  trust  you : 

Tou  have  guess'd,  no  doubt,  that  I was  born  above 
Mv  present  seeming. 

/den.  I can’t  say  I did. 

Though  this  looks  like  it : this  is  the  true  breeding 
Of  gentle  blood  ! 

ffer.  I have  important  reasons 

For  wishing  to  continue  privily 
My  journey  hence. 

Iden.  So  then  you  are  the  man 

Whom  StraJenhcim  *s  in  quest  of  ? 

ffer.  I am  not ; 

But  being  taken  for  him  might  conduct 
So  much  embarrassment  to  me  just  now, 

-And  to  the  baron’s  self  hereafter — ’tis 
To  spare  both  that  I would  avoid  all  bustle. 

Idea.  Be  you  the  man  or  no,  ’t  is  not  my  business ; 
Besides,  I never  should  obtain  the  half 
From  this  proud,  niggardly  noble,  who  would  raise  | 
The  country  for  some  missing  bits  of  coin. 

And  never  offer  a precise  reward  — 

But  this  / — another  look  ! 

ffer.  Gaze  on  it  freely ; 

At  day-dawn  it  b yours. 

Iden.  Oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler  ! 

Thou  more  than  stone  of  the  philosopher  1 
Thou  touchstone  of  Philosophy  herself ! 

Thou  bright  eye  of  the  Mine  ! thou  loadstar  of 

The  soul  1 the  true  magnetic  Pole  to  which 

All  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles  ! i 


Thou  flaming  Spirit  of  the  Earth  ! which,  sitting 
High  on  the  monarch's  diadem,  attractest 
More  worship  than  the  majesty  who  sweats 
Beneath  the  crown  which  makes  his  head  ache,  like 
Millions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lustre  1 
Shalt  thou  be  mine  ? I am,  methinks,  already 
A little  king,  a lucky  alchymist ! — 

A wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  devil 
Without  the  forfeit  of  his  soul.  But  come, 

Werner,  or  what  else  ? 

ff  Call  me  Werner  still ; 

You  may  yet  know  me  by  a loftier  title. 

Iden.  I do  believe  In  thee  ! thou  art  the  spirit 
Of  whom  I long  have  d ream'd  in  a low  garb.  — 

But  come,  I’ll  serve  thee : thou  shalt  be  as  free 
As  air,  despite  the  waters  ; let  us  hence : 

I’ll  show  thee  I am  honest — (oh,  thou  jewel  1) 

Thou  shalt  be  furnish'd,  Werner,  with  such  means 
Of  flight,  that  If  thou  wert  a snail,  not  bird* 

Should  overtake  thee Let  me  gaze  again  ! 

I have  a foster  brother  In  the  mart 
Of  Hamburgh  skill’d  In  precious  stones.  How  many 
Carats  may  it  weigh  ? — Come,  Werner,  I will  wing 
thee.  [ Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Stralenheim’j  Chamber. 

Stralenheim  and  Frit*. 

Fritz.  All  *s  ready,  my  good  lord  ! 

Stral  I am  not  sleepy, 

And  yet  I must  to  bed  ; I fain  would  say 
To  rest,  but  something  heavy  on  my  spirit. 

Too  dull  for  wakefulness,  too  quick  for  slumber, 

Sits  on  me  as  a cloud  along  the  sky, 

Which  will  not  let  the  sunbeams  through,  nor  yet 
Descend  in  min  and  end,  but  spreads  itself 
’Twixt  earth  and  heaven,  like  envy  between  man 
And  man,  an  everlasting  mist : — I will 
Unto  my  pillow. 

Fritz.  May  you  rest  there  well ! 

Steal.  I feel,  and  fear,  I shall. 

Fritz.  And  wherefore  fear  ? 

Steal.  I know  not  why,  and  therefore  do  fear  more, 

Because  an  undescribable but ’t  is 

All  folly.  Were  the  locks  (as  I desired) 

Changed,  to-day,  of  this  chamber  ? for  last  night’s 
Adventure  makes  it  needful. 

Fritz.  Certainly, 

According  to  your  order,  and  beneath 

The  inspection  of  myself  and  the  young  Saxon 

Who  saved  your  life.  I think  they  call  him  “ Ulric.” 

Steal.  You  think  ! you  supercilious  slave ! what  right 
Have  you  to  tax  your  memory,  which  should  be 
Quick,  proud,  and  happy  to  retain  the  name 
Of  him  who  saved  your  master,  as  a litany 
Whose  daily  repetition  marks  your  duty  ? — 

Get  hence  5 M You  think,"  indeed  ! you  who  stood  still 

Howling  and  dripping  on  the  bank,  whilst  I 

Lay  dying,  and  the  stranger  dash'd  aside 

The  roaring  torrent,  and  restored  me  to  [scarce 

Thank  him  — and  despise  you.  “ You  think  ! H and 

Can  recollect  his  name  l I will  not  waste 

More  words  on  you.  Call  roe  betimes. 

Fritz.  Good  night  1 

I trust  to-morrow  will  restore  your  lordship 
To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 

[ The  scene  closes. 
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The  secret  Passage. 

Gabor  (solus).  Four  — 

Five  — six  hours  have  I counted,  like  the  guard 
Of  out-posts  on  the  uever-merry  clock  : 

That  hollow  tongue  of  time,  which,  even  when 
It  sounds  for  joy,  takes  something  from  enjoyment 
With  every  clang.  *T  Is  a perpetual  knell, 

Though  for  a marriage  feast  it  rings : each  stroke 
Peals  for  a hope  the  less ; the  funeral  note 
Of  Love  deep-buried  without  resurrection 
In  the  grave  of  Possession  ; while  the  knoll 
Of  long-lived  parents  finds  a jovial  echo 
To  triple  Time  in  the  son’s  ear. 

I ’m  cold  — 

I ’ra  dark  ; I ’ve  blown  ray  fingers — number’d  o’er 
And  o’er  my  steps  — and  knock'd  my  head  against 
Some  fifty  buttresses  — and  roused  the  rats 
And  bats  in  general  insurrection,  till 
Their  cursed  pattering  feet  and  whirling  wings 
Leave  me  scarce  hearing  for  another  sound. 

A light ! It  is  at  distance  (if  I can 
Measure  in  darkness  distance) : but  it  blinks 
As  through  a crevice  or  a key-hole,  in 
The  inhibited  direction  : I must  on, 

Nevertheless,  from  curiosity. 

A distant  lamp-light  is  an  incident 
In  such  a den  as  this.  Pray  Heaven  it  lead  me 
To  nothing  that  may  tempt  me  ! Else  — Heaven  aid 
me 

To  obtain  or  to  escape  it ! Shining  still  I 

Were  it  the  star  of  Lucifer  himself 

Or  he  himself  girt  with  its  beams,  I could 

Contain  no  longer.  Softly  ! mighty  well  I 

That  corner’s  turn’d — so — ah!  no! — right!  it  draws 

Nearer.  Here  is  a darksome  angle — so. 

That ’s  weather’d Let  me  pause.  — Suppose  it  leads 

Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 
I have  escaped  — no  matter,  ’t  is  a new  one  ; 

And  novel  perils,  like  fresh  mistresses. 

Wear  more  magnetic  aspects : I will  on, 

And  be  it  where  it  may  — I have  my  dagger. 

Which  may  protect  me  at  a pinch.  — Bum  still. 
Thou  little  light ! Thou  art  my  ignis  fat uus ! 

My  stationary  Will-o’-the-wisp  ! — So ! so  ! 

He  hears  my  invocation,  and  fails  not. 

[ The  scene  closes. 


Enter  WaaifKa. 

Wer.  I could  not  sleep — and  now  the  hour ’s  at  hand ; 
All ’s  ready.  Idcnstein  has  kept  his  word  ; 

And  station'd  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 

Upon  the  forest’s  edge,  the  vehicle 
Awaits  us.  Now  the  dwindling  stars  begin 
To  pale  in  heaven  ; and  for  the  last  time  I 
Look  on  these  horrible  walls.  Oh  ! never,  never 
Shall  I forget  them.  Here  I came  most  poor, 

But  not  dishonour'd : and  I leave  them  with 
A stain,  — if  not  upon  my  name,  yet  in 
My  heart  I — a never-dying  canker-worm, 

Which  all  the  coming  splendour  of  the  lands, 

And  rights,  and  sovereignty  of  Slegendorf 
Can  scarcely  lull  a moment.  I must  find 


Some  means  of  restitution,  which  would  ease 
My  soul  in  part ; but  how  without  discovery  7 — 

It  must  be  done,  however  ; and  1 11  pause 
Upon  the  method  the  first  hour  of  safety. 

The  madness  of  my  misery  led  to  this 
Base  infamy  ; repentance  must  retrieve  it : 

I will  have  nought  of  Stralenheim’s  upon 
My  spirit,  though  he  would  grasp  all  of  mine ; 

Lands,  freedom,  life,  — and  yet  he  sleeps  as  soundly,  , 
Perhaps,  as  Infancy,  with  gorgeous  curtains 
Spread  for  his  canopy,  o'er  silken  pillow?, 

Such  as  when Hark  l what  noise  is  that?  Again: 

The  branches  shake ; and  some  loose  stones  have  fdku 
From  yonder  terrace. 

[Ulbic  leaps  down  from  the  temt<. 

Ulric  ! ever  welcome ! 

Thrice  welcome  now  ! this  filial 

Ulr.  Stop ! Before 

We  approach,  tell  me 

Wcr.  Whv  look  yoa  so  ? 

Ulr.  ’ Do  I 

Behold  my  father,  or 

Wcr . What  ? 

Ulr.  An  assassin  t 

Wer.  Insane  or  insolent  ! 

Ulr.  Reply,  sir,  as 

You  prize  your  life,  or  mine  ! 

Wcr.  To  what  mult  I 

Answer  ? 

Ulr.  Are  you  or  are  you  not  the  arawfa 
Of  Stralenheim  ? 

Wer.  I never  was  as  yet 

The  murderer  of  any  man.  What  mean  you  ? 

Ulr.  Did  not  yoU  this  night  (as  the  night  before) 
Retrace  the  secret  passage  ? Did  you  not 

sigain  revisit  Stralenheim’s  chamber?  and 

[Uuic  ptusts. 

Wer.  Proceed. 

Ulr.  Died  he  not  by  vour  hand  ? 

Wer.  * Great  God! 

Ulr.  You  are  innocent,  then ! my  father  innocent ! 
Embrace  me!  Yes, — your  tone — your  look— yr?, 
yes,— 

Yet  say  so. 

Wer.  If  I e’er.  In  heart  or  mind. 

Conceived  deliberately  such  a thought. 

But  rather  strove  to  trample  back  to  hell 
Such  thoughts — If  e’er  they  glared  a moment  thmogh 
The  irritation  of  my  oppressed  spirit  — 

May  heaven  be  shut  for  ever  from  my  hope* 

As  from  mine  eyes ! 

Ulr.  But  Stralenheim  is  dead. 

Wcr.  ’T  is  horrible  ^ 't  Is  hideous,  as ’t  is  hateful ! — • 
But  what  have  I to  do  with  this  ? 

Ulr.  No  bolt 

Is  forced  ; no  violence  can  be  detected. 

Save  on  his  body.  Part  of  his  own  household 
Have  been  alarm’d  ; but  as  the  intendant  is 
Absent,  I took  upon  myself  the  care 
Of  mustering  the  police.  His  chamber  has, 

Past  doubt,  been  enter’d  secretly.  Excuse  me, 

If  nature 

Wer.  Oh,  my  boy  ! what  unknown  woes 

Of  dark  fatality,  like  clouds,  are  gathering 
Above  our  house ! 

Ulr.  My  father ! I acquit  you : 

But  will  the  world  do  so  ? will  even  the  judge. 

If But  you  must  away  this  instant. 
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363 


Wer . No ! Ubr.  And  if  I do  to, 

! 1 I *11  face  it  Who  shall  dare  suspect  me  ? What  will  mankind,  who  know  you  not,  or  knew 

Ulr.  Yet  But  to  oppress  ? You  must  not  stand  the  hazard. 

You  had  no  guests  — no  visiters — no  life  Away  J — I’ll  make  all  easy.  Idenstcln 

Breathing  around  you,  save  my  mother's  ? Will  for  his  own  sake  and  his  jewel's  hold 

Wtr.  Ah!  His  peace — he  also  is  a partner  in 

The  Hungarian  ! Your  flight  — moreover 

Ulr.  lie  is  gone ! he  disappear'd  Wtr,  Fly ! and  leave  my  name 

! i Ere  sunset  Link’d  with  the  Hungarian’s,  or  preferr’d  as  poorest, 

1 1 Wtr.  No ; 1 hid  him  in  that  very  To  bear  the  brand  of  bloodshed  ? 

Conceal’d  and  fatal  gallery.  Ulr.  Pshaw  I leave  anything 

Ulr.  There  I ’ll  find  him.  Except  our  father’s  sovereignty  and  castles, 


[Ulkic  is  going. 

Wer.  It  is  too  late : he  had  left  the  palace  ere 
1 I quitted  it  I found  the  secret  panel 

Open,  and  the  doors  which  lead  from  that  ball 
Which  masks  it : 1 but  thought  he  bad  snatch'd  the 
silent 

i And  favourable  moment  to  escape 
The  myrmidons  of  Idcnstcin,  who  were 
Dogging  him  yester-even. 

1 Ulr.  You  reclosed 

The  panel  ? 

Wer.  Yes  ; and  not  without  reproach 
(And  Inner  trembling  for  the  avoided  peril) 

At  his  dull  heedlessness,  in  leaving  thus 
Uls  shelterer's  asylum  to  the  risk 
Of  a discovery. 

Ub.  You  are  sure  you  closed  it  ? 

I Wer.  Certain. 

Ulr.  That’s  well ; but  had  been  better,  if 

i You  ne’er  had  turn'd  it  to  a den  for [He  pauses. 

I Wer.  Thieves ! 

; ' Thou  wouldst  say : I must  bear  it  and  deserve  it ; 
i j But  not 

Ulr.  No,  father ; do  not  speak  of  this : 

I This  is  no  hour  to  think  of  petty  crimes. 

But  to  prevent  the  consequence  of  great  ones. 

! Why  would  you  shelter  this  man  ? 

Wer.  Could  I shun  it? 

, A man  pursued  by  my  chief  foe  ; disgraced 
For  my  own  crime ; a victim  to  my  safety, 
j Imploring  a few  hours’  concealment  from 
I The  very  wretch  who  was  the  cause  he  needed 
Such  refuge.  Had  he  been  a wolf,  I could  not 
! | Have  in  such  circumstances  thrust  him  forth. 

Ulr.  And  like  the  wolf  he  hath  repaid  you.  But 

I It  U too  late  to  ponder  thus : — you  must 
Set  out  ere  dawn.  I will  remain  here  to 

Trace  the  murderer,  if  'tis  possible.  [loch 

i Wer.  But  this  my  sudden  flight  will  give  the  Mo- 
Suspicion  : two  new  victims  in  the  lieu 
Of  one,  if  I remain.  The  fled  Hungarian, 

Who  seems  the  culprit,  and 

I I Ulr.  Who  seems  f Who  else 

1 Can  be  so  ? 

Wer.  Not  /,  though  just  now  you  doubted  — 
You,  my  son  l — doubted 

Ulr.  And  do  you  doubt  of  him 

The  fugitive  ? 

Wer.  Boy ! since  I fell  into 

The  abyss  of  crime  (though  not  of  such  crime),  I, 
Having  seen  the  Innocent  oppress’d  for  me. 

May  doubt  even  of  the  guilty’s  guilt.  Your  heart 
1 Is  free,  and  quick  with  virtuous  wrath  to  accuse 
i Appearances  ; and  view*  a criminal 
1 1 In  Innocence's  shadow,  it  may  be, 

1 Because ’t  is  dusky. 


For  which  you  have  so  long  panted,  and  in  vain  ! 
What  name  f You  have  no  name,  since  that  you  l>car 
Is  feign’d. 

Wer.  Most  true ; but  still  I would  not  have  It 
Engraved  In  crimson  In  men’s  memories. 

Though  In  this  most  obscure  abode  of  men 

Besides,  the  search 

Ulr.  I will  provide  against 

Aught  that  can  touch  you.  No  one  knows  you  here 
As  heir  of  Siegendorf : if  Idenstein 
Suspects,  ’tis  but  suspicion,  and  he  is 
A fool : his  folly  shall  have  such  employment. 

Too,  that  the  unknown  Werner  shall  give  way 
To  nearer  thoughts  of  self.  The  laws  (if  e’er 
Laws  reach’d  this  village)  are  all  In  abeyance 
With  the  late  general  war  of  thirty  years. 

Or  crush’d,  or  rising  slowly  from  the  dust, 

To  which  the  march  of  armies  trampled  them. 
Stralenheim,  although  noble,  is  unheeded 
Here , save  as  such  — without  lands,  influence. 

Save  what  hath  perish’d  with  him.  Few  prolong 
A week  beyond  their  funeral  rites  their  sway 
O’er  men,  unless  by  relatives,  whose  interest 
Is  roused : such  is  not  here  the  case  ; he  died 
Alone,  unknown, — a solitary  grave. 

Obscure  as  his  deserts,  without  a scutcheon, 

Is  all  he’ll  have,  or  wants.  If  I discover 
The  assassin,  ’twill  be  well — if  not,  Inilieve  me 
None  else  ; though  all  the  full-fed  train  of  menials 
May  howl  above  his  ashes  (as  they  did 
Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  Oder), 

Will  no  more  stir  a finger  now  than  then. 

Hence!  hence!  I must  not  hear  your  answer. — 
Look ! 

The  stars  are  almost  faded,  and  the  grey 
Begins  to  grizxle  the  black  hair  of  night 
You  shall  not  answer:  — Pardon  me  that  I 
Am  peremptory ; ’tis  your  son  that  speaks, 

Your  long-lost,  late- found  son. — Let’s  call  my  mo- 
ther ! 

Softly  and  swiftly  step,  and  leave  the  rest 
To  me : I ’ll  answer  for  the  event  as  far 
As  regards  you,  and  that  Is  the  chief  point. 

As  my  first  duty,  which  shall  be  observed. 

We’ll  meet  in  Castle  Siegendorf — once  more 
Our  banners  shall  be  glorious  ! Think  of  that 
Alone,  and  leave  all  other  thoughts  to  me. 

Whose  youth  may  better  battle  with  them.  — Hence  I 
And  may  your  age  be  happy  ! — I will  kiss 
My  mother  once  more,  then  Heaven’s  speed  be  with 
youl 

Wer.  This  counsel  *s  safe  — but  is  it  honourable  ? 

Ulr.  To  save  a father  is  a child's  chief  honour. 

[ Exeunt . 
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A Gothic  Hull  in  the  Castle  of  Siegendorf,  near 
Prague. 

Enter  Eric  and  Hekrick,  Retainers  of  the  Count. 

Eric.  So,  better  times  are  come  at  last ; to  these 
Old  walls  new  masters  and  high  wassail  — both 
A long  desideratum. 

Hen.  Yes,  for  masters. 

It  might  be  unto  those  who  long  for  novelty, 

Though  made  by  a new  grave : but  as  for  wassail, 
Methinka  the  old  Count  Siegendorf  maintain'd 
HU  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  e'er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

Eric.  Why. 

For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  we  no  doubt 
Fared  passing  well ; but  as  for  merriment 
And  sport,  without  which  salt  and  sauces  season 
The  cheer  but  scantily,  our  sizings  were 
Even  of  the  narrowest. 

Hen.  The  old  count  loved  not 

The  roar  of  revel  i are  you  sure  that  this  does  ? 

Eric.  As  yet  he  hath  been  courteous  as  he 's  boun- 
teous, 

And  we  all  love  him. 

Hen.  His  reign  Is  as  yet 

Hardly  a year  o'erpast  its  honeymoon. 

And  the  first  year  of  sovereigns  Is  bridal : 

Anon,  we  shall  perceive  his  real  sway 
And  moods  of  mind. 

Eric.  Pray  Heaven  he  keep  the  present ! 

Then  his  brave  son.  Count  Ulrlc — there 's  a knight ! 
Pity  the  wars  are  o’er  ! 

Hen.  Why  10  ? 

Eric.  Look  on  him  ! 

And  answer  that  yourself. 

Hen.  He ’s  very  youthful, 

And  strong  and  beautiful  as  a young  tiger. 

Eric.  That  ’a  not  a faithful  vassal’s  likeness. 

Hen.  But 

Perhaps  a true  one. 

Eric.  Pity,  as  I said. 

The  wars  are  over  : In  the  hall,  who  like 
Count  Ulric  for  a well-supported  pride. 

Which  awes,  but  yet  offends  not  ? in  the  field, 

Who  like  him  with  his  spear  in  hand,  when,  gnashing 
His  tusks,  and  ripping  up  from  right  to  left 
The  howling  hounds  the  boar  makes  for  the  thicket  ? 
Who  backs  a horse,  or  bears  a hawk,  or  wears 
A sword  like  him  ? Whose  plume  nods  knlghtller  ? 

Hen.  No  one's,  I grant  you.  Do  not  fear.  If  war 
Be  long  in  coming,  he  is  of  that  kind 
Will  make  it  for  himself,  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much. 

Eric.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Hen.  You  can’t  deny  his  train  of  follower* 

(But  few  our  native  fellow  vassals  bom 
( )n  the  domain  ) are  such  a sort  of  knaves 

As (Pauses.) 

Eric.  What  ? 

Hen.  The  war  (you  love  so  much)  leaves  living. 
Like  other  parents,  she  spoils  her  worst  children. 
Eric.  Nonsense  ! they  are  all  brave  Iron-visaged 
fellows. 

Such  as  old  Tilly  loved. 


Hen.  And  who  loved  Tilly  ? 

Ask  that  at  Magdebourg — or  for  that  matter 

Wallenstein  cither  ; — they  arc  gone  to 

Eric.  Rest ; 

But  what  beyond 't  Is  not  ours  to  pronounce. 

Hen.  I wish  they  had  left  us  something  of  their  rest. 
The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 

Is  over-run  with  — God  knows  who  : they  fly 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  sunrise  ; but 
lA>ave  us  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more. 

Than  the  most  open  warfare. 

Eric.  But  Count  Ulrlc  — 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  him  ? 

Hen.  With  him  ! 

He might  prevent  it  As  you  say  he  ’»  fond 

Of  war,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  those  marauders  ? 
Eric.  You ’d  better  ask  himself. 

Hen.  I would  as  soon 

Ask  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  milk. 

Eric.  And  here  he  comes  ! 

Hen.  The  devil ! you  ’ll  hold  your  tongue  ? 

Eric.  Why  do  you  turn  so  pale  ? 

Hen.  'T  Is  nothing  — but 

Be  silent 

Eric.  I will,  upon  what  you  have  said. 

Hen.  I assure  you  I meant  nothing, — a mere  sport 
Of  words,  no  more ; besides,  had  it  been  otherwise, 

He  Is  to  espouse  the  gentle  Baroness, 

Ida  of  Stralenheim,  the  late  baron’s  heiress  ; 

And  she,  no  doubt  will  soften  whatsoever 
Of  fierceness  the  late  long  Intestine  wars 
Have  given  all  natures,  and  most  unto  those 
Who  were  bom  In  them,,  and  bred  up  upon 
The  knees  of  Homicide  ; sprinkled,  as  it  were. 

With  blood  even  at  their  baptism.  Prithee,  peace 
On  all  that  I have  said  ! 

Enter  ULaic  and  Ropolfii. 

Good  morrow,  count 
Ulr.  Good  morrow,  worthy  llenrick.  Eric,  is 
All  ready  for  the  chase  ? 

Eric.  The  dogs  are  order’d 

Down  to  the  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  beat  the  bushes,  and  the  day  looks  promising. 
Shall  I call  forth  your  excellency’s  suite  ? 

What  courser  will  you  please  to  mount  ? 

Ulr.  The  dun, 

WjU  stein. 

Eric.  I fear  he  scarcely  has  recover’d 
The  tolls  of  Monday  : ’t  was  a noble  chase : 

You  spear’d  four  with  your  own  hand. 

Ulr.  True,  good  Eric ; 

I had  forgotten  — let  it  be  the  grey,  then. 

Old  Ziska : he  has  not  been  out  this  fortnight 
Eric.  He  shall  be  straight  caparison’d.  How  many 
Of  your  immediate  retainers  shall 
Escort  you  ? 

Ulr.  I leave  that  to  Weflburg,  our 

Master  of  the  horse.  (Exit  Ernie. 

Rodolph  ! 

Rod.  My  lord  ! 

Ulr.  The  nrwi 

Is  awkward  from  the — (Rodolph  points  to  HENaica.) 

How  now,  Hcnrick  ? why 

Loiter  you  here  ? 

Hen.  For  your  commands,  my  lord. 

Ulr.  Go  to  my  father,  and  present  my  duty. 

And  I earn  If  he  would  aught  with  me  before 
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| I mount.  [Exit  Henrick. 

Rudolph,  our  friends  have  had  a check 
| T*pon  the  frontiers  of  Franconia,  and 
i T is  rumour’d  that  the  column  sent  against  them 
Is  to  be  strengthen'd.  I must  join  them  soon. 

Rod.  Best  wait  for  further  and  more  sure  advices. 

Ub.  I mean  it — and  indeed  it  could  not  well 
Have  fallen  out  at  a time  more  opposite 
To  all  ray  plans. 

Rod.  It  will  be  difficult 

To  excuse  your  absence  to  the  count  your  lather. 

Ub.  Yes  but  the  unsettled  state  of  our  domain 
i In  high  Silesia  will  permit  and  cover 
My  journey.  In  the  mean  time,  when  we  are 
Engaged  in  the  chase,  draw  off  the  eighty  men 
Whom  Wolflfe  leads  — keep  the  forests  on  your  route  : 
You  know  it  well  ? 

Rod.  As  well  as  on  that  night 

When  we 

Ulr.  We  will  not  speak  of  that  until 

: We  can  repeat  the  same  with  like  success ; 

And  when  you  have  join’d,  give  Rosenberg  this  letter. 

[ Gives  a Utter. 

Add  further,  that  I have  sent  this  slight  addition 
To  our  force  with  you  and  Wolffe,  as  herald  of 
My  coming,  though  I could  but  spore  them  ill 
i At  this  time,  as  my  father  loves  to  keep 
Full  numbers  of  retainers  round  the  castle, 

1 Until  this  marriage,  and  its  feasts  and  fooleries, 
j Are  rung  out  with  its  peal  of  nuptial  nonsense. 

Rod.  I thought  you  loved  the  lady  Ida  ? 

Ulr.  Why, 

, I do  so — but  it  follows  not  from  that 
I would  bind  in  my  youth  and  glorious  years, 

So  brief  and  burning,  with  a lady’s  xone. 

Although ’t  were  that  of  Venus  ; — but  I love  her, 

As  woman  should  be  loved,  fairly  and  solely. 

Rod.  And  constantly  ? 

Ulr.  I think  so  ; for  I love 

Nought  else.  — But  I have  not  the  time  to  pause 
Upon  these  gewgaws  of  the  heart.  Great  things 
We  have  to  do  ere  long.  Speed ! speed ! good  Rodolph ! 

Rod.  On  my  return,  however,  I shall  find 
The  Baroness  Ida  lost  in  Countess  Siegendorf? 

Ulr.  Perhaps  my  father  wishes  it ; and  sooth 
T U no  bad  policy  : this  union  with 
The  last  bud  of  the  rival  branch  at  once 
Unites  the  fbture  and  destroys  the  post. 

Rod.  Adieu 

Ulr.  Yet  hold  — we  had  better  keep  together 
Until  the  chase  begins ; then  draw  thou  off, 

And  do  as  I have  said. 

Rod.  I will.  But  to 

Return  — *t  was  a most  kind  act  in  the  count 
Your  father  to  send  up  to’Konigsbcrg 
For  this  fair  orphan  of  the  baron,  and 
To  hail  her  as  his  daughter. 

Ulr.  Wondrous  kind  1 

Especially  as  little  kindness  till 
Then  grew  between  them. 

Rod.  The  late  baron  died 

Uf  a fever,  did  he  not  ? 

Ub.  How  should  I know  ? 

Rod.  I have  heard  it  whisper’d  there  was  something 
strange 


About  his  death — and  even  the  place  of  It 
Is  scarcely  known. 

Ulr.  Some  obscure  village  on 

The  Saxon  or  Silesian  frontier. 

Rod.  He 

Has  left  no  testament — no  farewell  words? 

Ulr.  I am  neither  confessor  nor  notary, 

So  cannot  say. 

Rod.  Ah  ! here ’s  the  lady  Ida. 

Enter  Ida  Stralxnheim.  > 

Ub.  You  are  early,  my  sweet  cousin  ! 

Ida.  Not  too  early, 

Dear  Ulric,  If  I do  not  interrupt  you. 

Why  do  you  call  me  “ cousin  f rt 

Ulr.  (smiling).  Are  wc  not  so  ? 

Ida.  Yes,  but  I do  not  like  the  name  ; methinks 
It  sounds  so  cold,  as  if  you  thought  upon 
Our  pedigree,  and  only  weigh’d  our  blood. 

Ulr.  (starting.)  Blood! 

Ida.  Why  does  yours  start  from  your  cheeks  ? 

Ub.  Ay  1 doth  It  ? 

Ida.  It  doth  — but  no ! it  rushes  like  a torrent 
Even  to  your  brow  again. 

Ub.  (recovering  himself).  And  if  it  fled, 

It  only  was  because  your  presence  sent  it 

Back  to  my  heart,  which  beats  for  you,  sweet  cousin  I 

Ida.  “ Cousin"  again. 

Ub.  Nay,  then,  1 11  call  you  sister. 

Ida.  I like  that  name  still  worse. — Would  we  had  ne’er 
Been  aught  of  kindred  ! 

Ulr.  (gloomily).  Would  we  never  had  ! 

Ida.  Ob,  heavens  ! and  can  you  wish  that  f 

Ub.  Dearest  Ida ! 

Did  I not  echo  your  own  wish  ? 

Ida.  Yes,  Ulric, 

But  then  I wish'd  it  nut  with  such  a glance, 

And  scarce  knew  what  I said ; but  let  me  be 
Sister,  or  cousin,  what  you  will,  so  that 
I still  to  you  am  something. 

Ub.  You  shall  be 

All — all 

Ida.  And  you  to  me  are  so  already ; 

But  I can  wait. 

Ulr.  Dear  Ida ! 

Ida.  Call  me  Ida, 

Four  Ida,  for  I would  be  yours,  none  else’s — 

Indeed  I have  none  else  left,  since  my  poor  father — 

[S’Ac  pauses. 

Ulr.  You  have  mine — you  have  me. 

Ida.  Dear  Ulric,  how  I wish 

My  father  could  but  view  my  happiness, 

Which  wants  but  this  ! 

Ulr.  Indeed ! 

Ida.  You  would  have  loved  him. 

He  you  ; for  the  brave  ever  love  each  other : 

His  maimer  was  a little  cold,  his  spirit 

Proud  (as  is  birth’s  prerogative)  ; but  under  [other  1 

This  grave  exterior Would  you  had  known  each 

Had  such  as  you  been  near  him  ou  his  journey, 

He  had  not  died  without  a friend  to  soothe 
His  last  and  lonely  moments. 

Ub.  Who  says  that  9 

Ida.  What? 

Ub.  That  he  died  alone. 


1 (Ida,  the  new*  perionaffe,  In  precocious  girl  of  fifteen,  in*  at  the  discovery  of  the  villany  of  her  beloTed,  and  partially 
In  a great  hurry  to  he  married  ; and  who  has  very  little  to  do  touching  on  it  in  a previous  scene.  — Ed.  /ter.] 

In  the  business  of  (he  play,  but  to  produce  an  effect  by  faint* 
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Ida . The  general  rumour, 

And  disappearance  of  his  servants,  who 
Have  ne’er  return’d : that  fever  was  most  deadly 
Which  swept  them  all  away. 

Ulr.  If  they  were  near  him, 

He  could  not  die  neglected  or  alone. 

Ida.  Alas  ! what  is  a menial  to  a death-bed. 

When  the  dim  eye  rolls  vainly  round  for  what 
It  loves  ? — They  say  he  died  of  a fever. 

Ulr.  Say ! 

It  * com  so. 

Ida.  I sometimes  dream  otherwise. 

Ulr.  All  dreams  are  false. 

Ida.  And  yet  I see  him  as 

I see  you. 

Ulr.  IfTiere  f 

Ida.  In  sleep  — I see  him  lie 

Pale,  bleeding,  and  a man  with  a raised  knife 
Beside  him. 

Ulr.  But  you  do  not  see  his  face  9 

Ida  (looking  at  him).  No  ! Oh,  my  God  l do  you  9 
Ulr.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Ida.  Because  you  look  as  if  you  saw  a murderer  J 
Ulr.  ( agitatedly ).  Ida,  this  is  mere  childishness  ; 
your  weakness 

Infects  me,  to  my  shame  ; but  as  all  feelings 
Of  yours  ore  common  to  me,  it  affects  me. 

Prithee,  sweet  child,  change 

Ida,  Child,  Indeed  ! I have 

Full  fifteen  summers  ! [A  bugle  Bounds. 

Hod.  Hark,  my  lord,  the  bugle  ! 

Ida  (peevishly  to  RoDOLrii).  Why  need  you  tell 
him  that  ? Can  he  not  hear  it 
Without  your  echo  ? 

Rod.  Pardon  me,  fair  baroness  ! 

Ida.  I will  not  pardon  you,  unless  you  earn  it 
By  aiding  me  in  my  dissuasion  of 
Count  Ulric  from  the  chase  to-day. 

Rod.  You  will  not, 

Lady,  need  aid  of  mine. 

Ulr.  I must  not  now 

Forego  It 

Ida.  But  you  shall ! 

Ulr.  Shall 1 

Ida.  Yes,  or  be 

No  true  knight  — Come,  dear  Ulric  ! yield  to  me 
In  this,  for  this  one  day : the  day  looks  heavy, 

And  you  are  turn’d  so  pale  and  ill. 

Ulr.  You  jest 

Ida.  Indeed  I do  not : — ask  of  Rodolph. 

Rod.  Truly, 

My  lord,  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour 
You  have  changed  more  than  e'er  I saw  you  change 
In  years. 

Ulr.  T is  nothing ; but  if 't  were,  the  air 
Would  soon  restore  me.  I ‘m  the  true  chameleon. 
And  live  but  on  the  atmosphere  ; your  feasts 
In  castle  halls,  and  social  banquets,  nurse  not 
My  spirit  — I'm  a forester  and  breather 
Of  the  steep  mountain-tops,  where  I love  all 
The  eagle  loves. 

Ida..  Except  his  prey,  I hope. 

&ln  Sweet  Ida,  wish  me  a fair  chase,  and  I 
Will  bring  you  six  boars’  heads  for  trophies  home. 

Ida.  And  will  you  not  stay,  then  ? You  shall  not 
Come  ! 1 will  sing  to  you.  [go  1 

Ulr.  Ida,  you  scarcely 

Will  make  a soldier’s  wife. 


Ida.  I do  not  wish 

To  be  so ; for  I trust  these  wars  are  over, 

And  you  will  live  In  peace  on  your  domains. 

Enter  Witm  as  CotJXT  Siecekdort. 

Ulr.  My  father,  I salute  you,  and  it  grieves  me 
With  such  brief  greeting. — You  have  heard  our  bugle ; 
The  vassals  wait. 

Sieg.  So  let  them.  — You  forget 

To-morrow  Is  the  appointed  festival 
In  Prague  for  peace  restored.  You  are  apt  to  follow 
The  chase  with  such  an  ardour  as  will  scarce 
Permit  you  to  return  to-day,  or  if 
Return’d,  too  much  fatigued  to  join  to-morrow 
The  nobles  in  our  mars  hail’d  ranks. 

Ulr.  You,  count. 

Will  well  supply  the  place  of  both  — I am  not 
A lover  of  these  pageantries. 

Sieg.  No,  Ulric: 

It  were  not  well  that  you  alone  of  all 
Our  young  nobility 

Ida.  And  far  the  noblest 

In  aspect  and  demeanour. 

Sieg.  (to  Ida).  True,  dear  child. 

Though  somewhat  frankly  said  for  a fair  damsel.  — 
But,  Ulric,  recollect  too  our  position, 

So  lately  reinstated  in  our  honours. 

Believe  me,  't  would  be  mark’d  In  any  house. 

But  most  in  ours,  that  one  should  be  found  wanting 
At  such  a time  and  place.  Besides,  the  Heaven 
Which  gave  us  back  our  own,  in  the  same  moment 
It  spread  its  peace  o’er  all,  hath  double  claims 
On  us  for  thanksgiving : first,  for  our  country ; 

And  next,  that  wc  are  here  to  share  its  blessings. 

Ulr.  (aside).  Devout,  too  ! Well,  sir,  I obey  at  once. 

( Then  aloud  to  a Servant. ) 
Ludwig,  dismiss  the  train  without  ! (Exit  Lrowic. 

Ida.  And  so 

You  yield  at  once  to  him  what  I for  hours 
Might  supplicate  in  vain. 

Sieg.  (smiling).  You  are  not  jealous 

Of  me,  I trust,  my  pretty  rebel : who 
Would  sanction  disobedience  against  all 
Except  thyself  ? But  fear  not ; thou  shalt  rule  him 
Hereafter  with  a fonder  sway  and  firmer. 

Ida.  But  I should  Ukc  to  govern  now. 

Sieg.  You  shall, 

Your  harp,  which  by  the  way  awaits  you  with 
The  countess  In  her  chamber.  She  complains 
That  you  are  a sad  truant  to  your  music : 

She  attends  you. 

Ida.  Then  good  morrow,  my  kind  kinsmen  I 
Ulric,  you  'll  come  and  hear  me  ? 

Ulr.  By  and  by. 

Ida.  Be  sure  I *11  round  it  better  than  your  bugles ; 
Then  pray  you  be  as  punctual  to  its  notes  : 

1 11  play  you  King  Gustavus*  march. 

Ulr.  And  why  not 

Old  Tilly’s  ? 

Ida.  Not  that  monster’s  I should  think 

My  harp-strings  rang  with  groans,  and  not  with  musk. 
Could  aught  of  his  sound  on  it : — but  come  quickly ; 
Your  mother  will  be  eager  to  receive  you.  [/vx**. 

Sieg.  Ulric,  I wish  to  speak  with  you  alone. 

Ulr.  My  time's  your  vassal. 

(Aside  to  Bodolph.)  Rodolph,  hence  and  do 
As  I directed  : and  by  his  best  speed 
And  readiest  means  let  Rosenberg  reply. 
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Rod.  Count  Siegendorf,  command  you  aught  ? I 
am  bound 

Upon  a journey  past  the  frontier, 
j Sieg.  (start*).  Ah  1 — 

Where  ? on  what  frontier  ? 
i Rod.  The  Silesian,  on 

My  way — (Aside  to  Ulxic.)  — IVhere  shall  I say  ? 

Ub.  [aside  to  Rodolth).  To  Hamburgh. 

(Aside  to  himself.)  That 
Word  will,  I think,  put  a Arm  padlock  on 
His  further  Inquisition. 

Rod.  Count,  to  Hamburgh, 

Sieg.  (agitated).  Hamburgh  ! No,  I hare  nought 
to  do  there,  nor 

Am  aught  connected  with  that  city.  Then 
God  speed  you ! 

Rod.  Fare  ye  well.  Count  Siegendorf ! 

[Exit  Rodolph. 

Sieg.  Ulric,  this  man,  who  has  just  departed,  Is 
One  of  those  strange  companions  whom  I fain 
Would  reason  with  you  on. 

Ulr.  My  lord,  he  is 

Noble  by  birth,  of  one  of  the  first  houses 
|l  In  Saxony.  • 

Si  eg.  I talk  not  of  his  birth. 

But  of  his  bearing.  Men  speak  lightly  of  him. 

Ulr.  So  they  will  do  of  most  men.  Even  the  monarch 
Is  not  fenced  from  his  chamberlain's  slander,  or 
The  sneer  of  the  last  courtier  whom  he  has  made 
Great  and  ungrateful. 

Sieg.  If  I must  be  plain. 

The  world  speaks  more  than  lightly  of  this  Rodolph  : 
They  say  he  Is  leagued  with  the  “ black  bands  ” who 
Ravage  the  frontier.  [still 

Ub.  And  will  you  believe 

The  world  ? 

Sieg.  In  this  case  — yes. 

Ulr.  In  any  case, 

I thought  you  knew  it  better  than  to  take 
An  accusation  for  a sentence. 

Sieg.  Son  ! 

I understand  you ; you  refer  to but 

My  destiny  has  so  involved  about  me 

Her  spider  web,  that  I can  only  flutter 

Like  the  poor  fly,  but  break  it  not-  Take  heed, 

Chic  ; you  have  seen  to  what  the  passions  led  me : 
Twenty  long  years  of  misery  and  famine  [chance, 

; Quench'd  them  not  — twenty  thousand  more,  per- 
Hercafter  (or  even  here  in  moments  which 
! Might  date  for  years,  did  Anguish  make  the  dial) 

May  not  obliterate  or  expiate 

The  madness  and  dishonour  of  an  instant. 

1 Ulric,  be  warn’d  by  a father  1 — I was  not 
By  mine,  and  you  behold  me ! 

Ub.  I behold 

The  prosperous  and  beloved  Siegendorf, 

' Lord  of  a prince’s  appanage,  and  honour’d 
By  those  he  rules  and  those  he  ranks  with. 

Sieg.  Ah ! 

Why  wilt  thou  call  me  prosperous,  while  I fear 
For  thee  ? Beloved,  when  thou  lovest  me  not ! 

All  hearts  but  one  may  beat  in  kindness  for  roe — 
But  If  my  son’s  Is  cold  ! 

Ulr.  Wbo  dare  say  that  ? 

Sieg.  None  else  but  I,  who  see  It — feel  it — keener 
Than  would  your  adversary,  who  dared  say  so, 

Tour  sabre  in  his  heart  l But  mine  survives 
The  wound. 

Ulr.  You  err.  My  nature  is  not  given 

To  outward  fondling  : how  should  it  be  so, 

After  twelve  years'  divorcement  from  my  parents  ? 

Sieg.  And  did  not  / too  pass  those  twelve  tom 
years 

In  a like  absence  ? But ’t  Is  vain  to  urge  you — 
Nature  was  never  call'd  back  by  remonstrance. 

Let 's  change  the  theme.  I wish  you  to  consider 
That  these  young  violent  nobles  of  high  name. 

But  dark  deeds  (ay,  the  darkest.  If  all  Rumour 
Reports  be  true),  with  whom  thou  consortest. 

Will  lead  thee 

Ub.  (impatiently).  1 'll  be  led  by  no  man. 

Sieg.  Nor 

Be  leader  of  such,  I would  hope  : at  once 
To  wean  thee  from  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
And  haughty  spirit,  I have  thought  it  well 
That  thou  shouldst  wed  the  lady  Ida — more 
As  thou  appear*9t  to  love  her. 

Ub.  I have  said 

I will  obey  your  orders,  were  they  to 
Unite  with  Hecate — can  a son  say  more  ? 

Sieg.  He  says  too  much  in  saying  this.  It  is  not 
The  nature  of  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blood, 

Nor  of  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  coolly. 

Or  act  so  carelessly,  in  that  which  Is 

The  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men’s  happiness 

(For  Glory’s  pillow  is  but  restless  if 

Ix)ve  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there) : some  strong  bias. 

Some  master  fiend  b in  thy  service,  to 

Misrule  the  mortal  who  believes  him  slave, 

And  makes  hb  every  thought  subservient ; else 
Thou  ’dst  say  at  once — “ I love  young  Ida,  and 
Will  wed  her;"  or,  M I love  her  not,  and  all 
The  powers  of  earth  shall  never  make  me.” — So 
Would  I have  answer’d. 

Ulr.  Sir,  you  wed  for  love. 

Sieg.  I did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  reftige 
In  many  miseries. 

Ub.  Which  miseries 

Had  never  been  but  for  thb  love-match. 

Sieg.  Still 

Against  your  age  and  nature  ! Who  at  twenty 
E’er  answer’d  thus  till  now  ? 

Ulr.  Did  you  not  warn  roe 

Against  your  own  example  ? 

Sieg.  Boybh  sophist ! 

In  a word,  do  you  love,  or  love  not,  Ida  ? 

Ub.  What  matters  It,  if  I am  ready  to 
Obey  you  In  espousing  her  ? 

Sieg.  As  for 

As  you  feel,  nothing,  but  all  life  for  her. 

She’s  young — all -beautiful — adores  you — is 
Endow’d  with  qualities  to  give  happiness, 

Such  as  rounds  common  life  Into  a dream 
Of  something  which  your  poets  cannot  paint. 

And  (If  it  were  not  wbdom  to  love  virtue) 

For  which  Philosophy  might  barter  Wisdom ; 

And  giving  so  much  happiness,  deserves 
A little  In  return.  I would  not  have  her 
Break  her  heart  for  a man  who  has  none  to  break ; 
Or  wither  on  her  stalk  like  some  pale  rose 
Deserted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a nightingale, 
According  to  the  Orient  tale.  She  Is 

Ub.  The  daughter  of  dead  Stralcnheim,  your  foe: 
I ’ll  wed  her,  ne’erthelew ; though,  to  say  truth. 

Just  now  I am  not  violently  transported 
In  favour  of  such  unions. 
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Sieg.  But  she  loves  you. 

Ulr.  And  I love  her,  and  therefore  would  think 

twice. 

Sieg.  Alas  1 Love  never  did  so. 

Ulr.  Then ’t  is  time 

He  should  liegin,  and  take  the  bandage  from 
His  eyes,  and  look  before  he  leaps ; till  now 
He  hath  ta’cn  a jump  V the  dark. 

Sieg.  But  you  consent  ? 

Ulr.  I did,  and  do. 

Sieg.  Then  fix  the  day. 

Ulr.  Tis  usual, 

And  certea  courteous,  to  leave  that  to  the  lady. 

Sieg.  I will  engage  for  her. 

Ulr.  So  will  not  I 

For  any  woman : and  as  what  I fix, 

1 fain  would  see  unshaken,  when  she  gives 
Her  answer,  I*  11  give  mine. 

Sieg.  But  *t  is  your  office 

To  woo. 

Ulr.  Count,  ’t  is  a marriage  of  your  making 
So  be  It  of  your  wooing ; but  to  please  you 
I will  now  pay  my  duty  to  my  mother, 

With  whom,  you  know,  the  lady  Ida  is.  — 

What  would  you  have  ? You  have  forbid  my  stirring 
For  manly  sports  beyond  the  castle  walls. 

And  I obey ; you  bid  me  turn  a chamberer. 

To  pick  up  gloves,  and  fans,  and  knitting  needles, 
And  list  to  songs  and  times,  and  watch  for  smiles. 
And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 
The  eyes  of  feminine,  as  though  they  were 
The  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish 
Upon  the  dawn  of  a world- winning  battle  — 

What  can  a son  or  man  do  more  ? [Exit  Ulric. 

Sieg.  (solus).  Too  much  ! — 

Too  much  of  duty,  and  too  little  love  ! 

He  pays  me  in  the  coin  he  owes  me  not  i 
For  such  hath  been  my  wayward  fate,  I could  not 
Fulfil  a parent’s  duties  by  his  side 
[ Till  now ; but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
Ne’er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long’d  without  tears 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  now  I have  found  him  ! 
But  how  ! — obedient,  but  with  coldness  ; duteous 
In  my  sight,  but  with  carelessness ; mysterious  — 
Abstracted — distant — much  given  to  long  absence, 
And  where  — none  know — in  league  with  the  most 
riotous 

Of  our  young  nobles ; though,  to  do  him  justice. 

He  never  stoops  down  to  their  vulgar  pleasures ; 

Yet  there  '&  some  tie  between  them  which  I cannot 
Unravel  They  look  up  to  him — consult  him  — 
Throng  round  him  as  a leader : but  with  me 
He  hath  no  confidence  ! * Ah  ! can  I hope  it 
After — what!  doth  my  father's  curse  descend 
Even  to  my  child  ? Or  is  the  Hungarian  near 
To  shed  more  blood  ? or — Oh  ! if  it  should  be  ! 
Spirit  of  Stralenhelm,  dost  thou  walk  these  walls 
' To  wither  him  and  his — who,  though  they  slew  not, 
i Unlatch'd  the  door  of  death  for  thee  ? ’T  was  not 
i Our  fault,  nor  is  our  sin  : thou  wert  our  foe, 

And  yet  I spared  thee  when  my  own  destruction 
i Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thine  awakening  ! 
And  only  took  — Accursed  gold  ! thou  liest 
like  poison  in  my  hands  ; I dare  not  use  thee. 

Nor  part  from  thee ; thou  earnest  in  such  a guise, 
Methinks  thou  wouldst  contaminate  all  hands 
Like  mine.  Yet  I have  done,  to  atone  for  thee. 
Thou  villanous  gold  I and  thy  dead  master's  doom. 


Though  he  died  not  by  me  or  mine,  as  much 
As  if  he  were  my  brother  ! I have  ta’en 
His  orphan  Ida — cherish'd  her  as  one 
Who  will  be  mine. 

Enter  an  Attzv^avt. 

Atten.  The  abbot,  if  it  please 

Your  excellency,  whom  you  sent  for,  waits 
Upon  you.  [ Exit  Attxxdaxt. 

Enter  the  Prior  Albert. 

Prior.  Peace  be  with  these  walls,  and  all 
Within  them ! 

Sieg.  Welcome,  welcome,  holy  father ! 

And  may  thy  prayer  be  heard ! — all  men  have  need 
Of  such,  and  I 

Prior.  Have  the  first  claim  to  all 

The  prayers  of  our  community.  Our  convent. 
Erected  by  your  ancestors,  is  still 
Protected  by  their  children. 

Sieg.  Yes,  good  father ; 

Continue  daily  orisons  for  us 
In  these  dim  days  of  heresies  and  blood. 

Though  the  schismatic  Swede,  Gustavus,  is 
Gone  home. 

Prior.  To  the  endless  home  of  unbelievers, 
Where  there  is  everlasting  wail  and  woe. 

Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  tears  of  blood,  and  fire 
Eternal,  and  the  worm  which  dieth  not ! [one, 

Sieg.  True,  father : and  to  avert  those  pangs  from 
Who,  though  of  our  most  faultless  holy  church. 

Yet  died  without  its  last  and  dearest  offices. 

Which  smooth  the  soul  through  purgatorial  pains, 

I have  to  offer  humbly  this  donation 
In  masses  for  his  spirit. 

[Siegendorf  offers  the  gold  which  he  had  taken 
from  Stralenheiu. 

Prior.  Count,  if  I 

Receive  it,  ’tis  because  I know  too  well 
Refusal  would  offend  you.  Be  assured 
The  largess  shall  be  only  dealt  in  alms. 

And  every  mass  no  less  sung  for  the  dead. 

Our  house  needs  no  donations,  thanks  to  yours 
Which  has  of  old  endow’d  it ; but  from  you 
And  yours  in  all  meet  things 't  is  fit  we  obey. 

For  whom  shall  mass  be  said  ? 

Sieg.  ( f altering  \ For — for — the  dead. 

Prior.  His  name  ? 

Sieg.  ’T  is  from  a soul,  and  not  a name, 

I would  avert  perdition. 

Prior.  I meant  not 

To  pry  into  your  secret.  We  will  pray 
■ For  one  unknown,  the  same  as  for  the  proudest 

Sieg.  Secret ! I have  none ; but,  father,  be  who** 
gone 

Might  hare  one  ; or,  in  short,  he  did  bequeath  — 

| No,  not  bequeath — but  I bestow  this  sum 
I For  pious  purposes. 

Prior.  A proper  deed 

(u  the  behalf  of  our  departed  friends.  [foe, 

Sieg.  But  he  who’s  gone  was  not  my  friend,  but 
The  deadliest  and  the  stanchest 

Prior.  Better  still  1 

To  employ  our  means  to  obtain  heaven  for  the  soals 
Of  our  dead  enemies  is  worthy  those 
Who  can  forgive  them  living. 

Sieg.  But  I did  not 

Forgive  this  man.  I loathed  him  to  the  last, 
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As  be  did  me.  I do  not  love  him  now, 

But 

Prior.  Best  of  all  t for  this  Is  pure  religion ! 

You  fain  would  rescue  him  you  hate  from  bell — 

An  evangelical  compassion — with 
Your  own  gold  too  l 

Sieg.  Father,  ’tis  not  my  gold. 

Prior.  Whose  then  ? You  said  it  was  no  legacy. 

Sieg.  No  matter  whose — of  this  be  sure,  that  he 
Who  own'd  it  uever  more  will  need  it,  save 
In  that  which  it  may  purchase  from  your  altars : 

Tls  >oura,  or  theirs. 

Prior.  Is  there  no  blood  upon  it  ? 

Sieg.  No;  but  there’s  worse  than  blood — eternal 
shame ! 

Prior.  Did  he  who  own’d  it  die  in  his  bed  9 

Si  eg.  Alaa  t 

He  did. 

Prior.  Son  ! you  relapse  into  revenge, 

If  you  regret  your  enemy’s  bloodless  death. 

Sieg.  HU  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in  blood. 

Prior.  Y’ou  said  he  died  in  his  bed,  not  battle. 

Sieg.  > **e 

Died,  I scarce  know  — but — he  was  atabb’d  i’  the 
dark, 

And  now  you  have  It  — perish’d  on  his  pillow 
By  a cut-throat ! — Ay  ! — you  may  look  upon  me  ! 
/am  not  the  man.  I’ll  meet  your  eye  on  that  point, 
As  I can  one  day  God’s. 

Prior.  Nor  did  he  die 

By  means,  or  men,  or  instrument  of  yours  ? 

Sieg.  No ! by  the  God  who  sees  and  strikes  ! 

Prior.  N°r  know  you 

Who  slew  him  ? 

Sieg.  I could  only  guess  at  one, 

And  be  to  me  a stranger,  unconnected. 

As  unemploy’d.  Except  by  one  day’s  knowledge, 

I never  saw  the  man  who  was  suspected. 

Prior.  Then  you  are  free  from  guilt. 

Sieg.  (eagerly  ).  Oh  ! am  I ? — say  ! 

Prior.  Yon  have  said  so,  and  know  best. 

SUg.  Father ! I have  spoken 

The  truth,  and  nought  but  truth,  if  not  the  whole  : 
Yet  say  I am  not  guilty  1 for  the  blood 
Of  this  man  weighs  on  me,  as  If  I shed  it. 

Though,  by  the  Power  who  abhorreth  human  blood, 
I did  not  ! — nay,  once  spared  it,  when  I might 
And  could — ay,  perhaps,  thould  (if  our  self-safety 
Be  e'er  excusable  in  such  defences 
Against  the  attacks  of  over-potent  foes) : 

But  pray  for  him,  for  me,  and  all  my  house ; 

For,  as  I said,  though  I be  innocent, 

I know  not  why,  a like  remorse  is  on  me. 

As  if  he  had  fallen  by  me  or  mine.  Pray  for  me. 
Father  ! I have  pray’d  myself  In  vain. 

Prior.  I wffl. 

Be  comforted  ! You  are  innocent,  and  should 
Be  calm  as  innocence. 

Sieg.  But  calmness  is  not 

Always  the  attribute  of  innocence. 

I feel  it  is  not. 

Prior.  But  It  will  be  so, 

When  the  mind  gathers  up  its  truth  within  it 
Remember  the  great  festival  to-morrow, 

In  which  you  rank  amidst  our  chiefest  nobles. 

As  well  as  your  brave  son ; and  smooth  your  aspect. 

Nor  in  the  general  orison  of  thanks 

For  bloodshed  stopt,  let  blood  you  shed  not  rise 


A cloud  upon  your  thoughts.  This  were  to  be 
, Too  sensitive.  Take  comfort,  and  forget 
! Such  things,  and  leave  remorse  unto  the  guilty. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

A large  and  magnificent  Gothic  Hall  in  the  Cattle  of 
Sicgendorf,  decorated  with  Trophic*,  Banner *,  and 
Arm*  of  that  Family. 

Enter  Armieim  and  Meister,  attendant*  of  Count 

SlEOKNDORF. 

Arn.  Be  quick  ! the  count  will  soon  return  : the 
Already  are  at  the  portal.  Have  you  sent  [ladies 
The  messengers  in  search  of  him  he  seeks  for  ? 

Meit.  I have,  in  all  directions,  over  Prague, 

As  far  as  the  man's  dress  and  figure  could 
By  your  description  track  him.  The  devil  take 
These  revels  and  processions  I All  the  pleasure 
( If  such  there  be)  must  fall  to  the  spectators. 

I ’m  sure  none  doth  to  us  who  make  the  show. 

Am.  Go  to  ! my  lady  countess  comes. 

Meit.  I’d  rather 

Ride  a day’s  hunting  on  an  outworn  jade, 

Than  follow  in  the  train  of  a great  man 
In  these  dull  pageantries. 

Am.  Begone  ! and  rail 

Within.  [ Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Countess  Josephine  Siegendorf  and 
Ida  Stralknheim. 

Jn*.  Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  the  show  is  over  I 
Ida.  How  can  you  say  so  ? Never  have  I dreamt 
Of  aught  so  beautiful.  The  flowers,  the  boughs, 

The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knights. 

The  gems,  the  robes,  the  plumes,  the  happy  faces, 

The  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  (he  sun 
Streaming  through  the  stain’d  windows,  even  the  tomb*. 
Which  look’d  so  calm,  and  the  celestial  hymns. 

Which  seem’d  as  if  they  rather  came  from  heaven 
Than  mounted  there.  The  bursting  organ’s  peal 
Rolling  on  high  like  an  harmonious  thunder ; 

The  white  robes  and  the  lifted  eyes ; the  world 
At  peace  ! and  all  at  peace  with  one  another ! 

Oh,  my  sweet  mother  ! [ Embracing  Josephine. 

Jot.  My  beloved  child  l 

For  such,  I trust,  thou  shalt  be  shortly. 

Ida.  Oh  ! 

I am  so  already.  Feel  how  my  heart  beats  ! 

Jo*.  It  does,  my  love ; and  never  may  it  throb 
With  aught  more  bitter. 

Ida.  Never  shall  it  do  so  ! 

How  should  it  ? What  should  make  us  grieve  ? I hate 
To  hear  of  sorrow  : how  can  we  be  sad. 

Who  love  each  other  so  entirely  ? You, 

The  count,  and  Ulric,  and  your  daughter  Ida. 

Jot.  Poor  child  ! 

Ida.  Do  you  pity  me  ? 

Jo*.  No  : I but  envy, 

And  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  the  world  s sense 
Of  the  universal  vice,  if  one  vice  be 
More  general  than  another. 

Ida.  I ’ll  not  hear 

A word  against  a world  which  still  contains 
You  and  my  Ulric.  Did  you  ever  see 
B b 
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Aught  like  him  ? How  he  tower’d  amongst  them  all ! 
How  all  eyes  follow’d  him  ! The  flowers  fell  faster — 
Rain'd  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet,  metbought. 

Than  before  all  the  rest ; and  where  he  trod 
I dare  be  sworn  that  they  grow  still,  nor  e’er 
Will  wither. 

Jot.  You  will  spoil  him,  little  flatterer, 

If  he  should  hear  you. 

Ida.  But  he  never  will. 

1 dare  not  say  so  much  to  him — I fear  him. 

Jot.  Why  so  ? be  loves  you  well. 

Ida.  But  I can  never 

Shape  ray  thoughts  of  him  into  words  to  him : 
Besides,  he  sometimes  frightens  me. 

Jot.  How  so  ? 

Ida.  A cloud  comes  o’er  his  blue  eyes  suddenly, 

I Yet  he  says  nothing. 

Jot.  It  is  nothing  : all  men, 

Especially  in  these  dark  troublous  times. 

Have  much  to  think  of. 

Ida.  But  I cannot  think 

Of  aught  save  him. 

Jot.  Yet  there  arc  other  men, 

In  the  world’s  eye,  as  goodly.  There ’s,  for  instance. 
The  young  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once  withdrew 
His  eyes  from  yours  to-day. 

Ida.  I did  not  see  him, 

But  Ulric.  Did  you  not  see  at  the  moment 
When  all  knelt,  and  I wept  ? and  yet  metbought, 
Through  my  fast  tears,  though  they  were  thick  and 
I saw  him  smiling  on  me.  [warm, 

Jot.  I could  not 

See  aught  save  heaven,  to  which  my  eyes  were  raised 
Together  with  the  people’s. 

Ida.  I thought  too 

Of  heaven,  although  I look’d  on  .Ulric. 

Jot.  Come, 

Let  us  retire ; they  will  be  here  anon 
Expectant  of  the  banquet.  We  will  lay 
Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  dragging  trains. 

Ida.  And,  above  all,  these  stiff  and  heavy  jewels, 
Which  make  my  head  and  heart  ache,  as  both  throb 
Beneath  their  glitter  o’er  my  brow  and  tone. 

Dear  mother,  I am  with  you. 

Enter  Cor  NT  Sif.gkndorf,  in  full  drets,  from  the 
solemnity,  and  Ludwig. 

Is  he  not  found  ? 

Lud.  Strict  search  is  making  every  where  ; and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  will  be  found. 

%■  Where ’s  Ulric  ? 

Lud.  He  rode  round  the  other  way 

With  some  young  nobles  ; but  he  left  them  soon  ; 
And,  if  I err  not,  not  a minute  since 
I heard  his  excellency,  with  his  train. 

Gallop  o’er  the  west  drawbridge. 

Enter  Ulric,  splendidly  dressed. 

Sieg.  (to  Ludwig).  See  they  cease  not 

Their  quest  of  him  I have  described.  [ Exit  Ludwig. 
Oh,  Ulric  I 

How  have  I long’d  for  thee  I 

Ulr.  Your  wish  is  granted  — 

Behold  me  ! 

Sieg.  I have  seen  the  murderer. 

Ulr.  Whom  ? Where  ? 

Sieg.  The  Hungarian,  who  slew  Stralenheim. 
Ulr.  You  dream. 


Sieg.  I live  ! and  as  I live,  I saw  him 

Heard  him  l he  dared  to  utter  even  my  name. 

Ulr.  What  name  ? 

Sieg.  Werner  ! V teas  mine. 

It  must  be  so 

No  more : forget  it 

Sieg.  Never  1 never  ! all 

My  destinies  were  woven  in  that  name : 

It  will  be  not  engraved  upon  my  tomb. 

But  it  may  lead  me  there. 

Uif.  To  the  point — the  Hungarian  ? 

Sieg.  Listen!  — The  church  was  throng’d;  tl* 
hymn  was  raised  ; 

“ Te  Deum  " peal’d  from  nations,  rather  than 
From  choirs,  in  one  great  cry  of  “ God  be  praised  " 

For  one  day’s  peace,  after  thrice  ten  dread  years. 

Each  bloodier  than  the  former : I arose, 

With  all  the  nobles,  and  as  I look'd  down 
Along  the  lines  of  lifted  faces, — from 
Our  banner’d  and  escutchcon’d  gallery,  I 
Saw,  like  a flash  of  lightning  (for  I saw 
A moment  and  no  more),  what  struck  me  sightless 
To  all  else  — the  Hungarian’s  face  ! I grew 
Sick ; and  when  I recover'd  from  the  mist 
Which  curl'd  about  my  senses,  and  again 
Look’d  down,  I saw  him  not  The  thanksgiving 
Was  over,  and  we  march'd  back  in  procession. 

Ulr.  Continue. 

Sieg.  When  we  reach’d  the  Muldau’s  bridge. 
The  joyous  crowd  above,  the  numberless 
Barks  raann’d  with  revellers  in  their  best  garbs. 

Which  shot  along  the  glancing  tide  below, 

The  decorated  street,  the  long  array, 

The  clashing  music,  and  the  thundering 
Of  far  artillery,  which  seem’d  to  bid 
A long  and  loud  farewell  to  Its  great  doings. 

The  standards  o’er  me,  and  the  trampling*  round, 

The  roar  of  rushing  thousands, — all — all  could  not  , 
Chase  this  man  from  my  mind,  although  my  smses 
No  longer  held  him  palpable. 

Wr.  You  saw  him 

No  more,  then  ? 

Sieg.  I look’d,  as  a dying  soldier 

Looks  at  a draught  of  water,  for  this  man  : 

But  still  I saw  him  not ; but  in  his  stead 

Ulr.  What  in  his  stead  ? 

Sieg.  My  eye  for  ever  fell 

Upon  your  dancing  crest ; the  loftiest 
As  on  the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  head 
It  rose  the  highest  of  the  stream  of  plumes. 

Which  overflow’d  the  glittering  streets  of  Prague. 

Ulr.  What ’s  this  to  the  Hungarian  ? 

si'9-  Much ; for  I j 

Had  almost  then  forgot  him  in  my  son ; 

When  just  as  the  artillery  ceased,  and  pausec 
The  music,  and  the  crowd  embraced  in  lieu 
Of  shouting,  I heard  in  a deep,  low  voice. 

Distinct  and  keener  far  upon  my  ear 

Than  the  late  cannon’s  volume,  this  word “ Jl'cmer  / " 

Ulr.  Uttered  by 

Sieg.  Him!  I turn’d  — and  saw  — and  fell. 

Ulr.  And  wherefore  ? Were  you  seen  ? 

Sieg.  The  officious  care 

Of  those  around  me  dragg'd  me  from  the  spot. 

Seeing  my  faintness,  ignorant  of  the  cause  : 

You,  too,  were  too  remote  in  the  procession 
(The  old  nobles  being  divided  from  their  children) 

To  aid  me. 
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Ulr.  But  1 11  aid  you  now. 

Sieg.  In  what  ? 

Ulr,  In  searching  for  this  man,  or When  he  ’• 

found 

What  shall  we  do  with  him  ? 

Sieg.  I know  not  that 

Ulr . Then  wherefore  seek  ? 

Sieg.  Because  I cannot  rest 

Till  hr  is  found.  His  fate,  and  Stralenhelms, 

And  ours,  seem  intertwisted  1 nor  can  be 
Unra  veil'd  till 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

A ttm.  A stranger  to  wait  on 

Tour  excellency. 

Sieg.  Who  ? 

Atten.  He  gave  no  name. 

Sieg.  Admit  him,  ne’erthelcss, 

[ The  Attendant  introduce*  Gabor,  and 
afterward*  exit 

Ah  ! 

Gab.  ’T  is,  then,  Werner  ! 

Sieg.  {haughtily).  The  same  you  knew,  sir,  by 
that  name  ; and  you  ! 

Gab.  {looking  round).  I recognise  you  both  : father 
and  son. 

It  seems.  Count,  I have  heard  that  you,  or  yours, 
Have  lately  been  in  search  of  me:  I am  here. 

Sieg.  I have  sought  you,  and  have  found  you : you 
are  charged 

(Tour  own  heart  may  inform  you  why)  with  such 

A crime  as [lie  pauses. 

Gab.  Give  it  utterance,  and  then 

1 11  meet  the  consequences. 

| Sieg.  You  shall  do  so  — 

I Unless 

Gab.  First,  who  accuses  ine  ? 

Sieg.  All  things, 

, If  not  all  men  : the  universal  rumour — 

My  own  presence  on  the  spot  — the  place  — the 
time  — 

i I And  every  speck  of  circumstance  unite 

I To  fix  the  blot  on  you. 

Gab.  And  on  me  only  ? 

Pause  ere  you  answer  : is  no  other  name, 

; Save  mine,  suin’d  in  this  business  ? 

Sieg.  Trifling  villain ! 

Who  play’st  with  thine  own  guilt  ! Of  all  that  breathe 
Thou  best  dost  know  the  Innocence  of  him  [der. 
i ‘Gainst  whom  thy  breath  would  blow  thy  bloody  slan- 
j But  I will  talk  no  further  with  a wretch, 
j Further  than  justice  asks.  Answer  at  once, 
t And  without  quibbling,  to  my  charge. 

Gab.  ’T  is  false  ! 

Sieg.  Who  says  so  ? 

Gab.  I 

| Sieg.  And  how  disprove  it  ? 

■ Gab.  By 

The  presence  of  the  murderer. 

Sieg.  Name  him  I 

I I Gab.  He 

May  have  more  names  than  one.  Your  lordship 

had  so 
• Once  on  a time. 

Sieg.  If  you  mean  me,  1 <lare 

Tour  utmost. 

Gab.  Tou  may  do  so,  and  in  safety ; 

I know  the  assassin. 


Sieg.  Where  is  he  ? 

Gab.  {pointing  to  Ulric).  Beside  you  I 

[Ulric  ruehe*  forward  to  attack  Gahor  ; 
Siegendorf  interpose*. 

Sieg.  Liar  and  fiend  ! but  you  shall  not  be  slain ; 
These  walls  are  mine,  and  you  are  safe  within  them. 

[He  turns  to  Ulric. 

Ulric,  repel  this  calumny,  as  I 

Will  do.  I avow  it  is  a growth  so  monstrous, 

I could  not  deem  it  earth-born : but  be  cairn ; 

It  will  refute  Itself.  But  touch  him  not 

[Ulric  endeavour*  to  compote  himself. 
Gab.  Look  at  him,  count  and  then  hear  me. 

Sieg.  (Jirat  to  Gabor,  and  then  looking  at  Ulric). 

I hear  thee. 

My  God  ! you  look 

Ulr.  How  ? 

Sieg.  As  on  that  dread  night 

WTien  we  met  in  the  garden. 

Ulr.  {compose*  hinuelf).  It  Is  nothing. 

Gab.  Count  you  are  bound  to  hear  me.  I came 
hither 

Not  seeking  you,  but  sought  When  I knelt  down 
Amidst  the  people  in  the  church,  I dream ’d  not 
To  find  the  beggar’d  Werner  in  the  seat 
Of  senators  and  princes ; but  you  have  call’d  me. 

And  we  have  met 

Sieg.  Go  on,  sir. 

Gab.  Ere  1 do  so, 

Allow  me  to  inquire  who  profited 

By  Stralenbeim’s  death ? Was ’t  I — as  poor  as  ever; 

And  poorer  by  suspicion  on  my  name  ! 

The  baron  lost  in  that  last  outrage  neither 
Jewels  nor  gold  ; his  life  alone  was  sought  — 

A life  which  stood  between  the  claims  of  others 
To  honours  and  estates  scarce  less  than  princely. 

Sieg.  These  hints,  as  vague  as  vain,  attach  no  less 
To  me  Chan  to  my  son. 

Gab.  I can't  help  that 

But  let  the  consequence  alight  on  him 
Who  feels  himself  the  guilty  one  among  us. 

1 speak  of  you,  Count  Siegendorf,  because 
I know  you  innocent  and  deem  you  just 
But  ere  I can  proceed — dare  you  protect  me  ? 

Dare  you  command  me  ? 

[Siegendorf  first  look*  at  the  Hungarian , and 
then  at  Ulric,  who  ha*  unbuckled  his  sabre, 
and  is  drawing  line*  with  it  on  the  floor — 
still  in  its  sheath. 

Ulr.  {looks  at  his  father  and  says) 

Let  the  man  go  on ! 

Gab.  I am  unarm'd,  count — bid  your  son  lay  down 
His  sabre. 

Ulr.  {offer*  it  to  him  contemptuously). 

Take  it. 

Gab.  No,  sir,  ’t  is  enough 

That  we  are  both  unarm’d  — I would  not  choose 
To  wear  a steel  which  may  be  stain’d  with  more 
Blood  than  came  there  in  battle. 

Ulr.  { cast * the  sabre  from  him  in  contempt). 

It — or  some 

■ Such  other  weapon,  in  my  hands — spared  yours 
Once,  when  disarm’d  and  at  my  mercy. 

Gab.  True  — 

I have  not  forgotten  It : you  spared  me  for 
Tour  own  especial  purpose — to  sustain 
, An  ignominy  not  my  own. 

Ulr.  Proceed. 
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The  tale  is  doubtless  worthy  the  rclater. 

Dut  is  it  of  my  father  to  hear  further  ? 

[ To  SiiGKNDoar. 

Sieg.  {takes  his  son  by  the  hand).  My  son,  I know 
my  own  innocence,  and  doubt  not 
Of  yours — but  I have  promised  this  man  patience ; 
Let  him  continue. 

Gab.  I will  not  detain  you 

By  speaking  of  myself  much  : I began 
Life  early — and  am  what  the  world  has  made  me. 

At  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  I pass'd 
A winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 
My  chance  at  several  places  of  resort 
(Which  I frequented  sometimes,  but  not  often) 

To  hear  related  a strange  circumstance 
In  February  last  A martial  force, 

Sent  by  the  state,  had,  after  strong  resistance, 

Secured  a band  of  desperate  men,  supposed 
Marauders  from  the  hostile  camp.  — They  proved, 
However,  not  to  be  so — but  banditti. 

Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 

Had  carried  from  their  usual  haunt  — the  forests 

Which  skirt  Bohemia — even  into  Lusatia. 

Many  amongst  them  were  reported  of 
High  rank  — and  martial  law  slept  for  a time. 

At  last  they  were  escorted  o’er  the  frontiers, 

And  placed  beneath  the  civil  jurisdiction 
Of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort.  Of  their  fate, 

I know  no  more. 

Sieg.  And  what  is  this  to  Ulric  ? 

Gab.  Amongst  them  there  was  said  to  be  one  man 
Of  wonderful  endowments  : — birth  and  fortune. 
Youth,  strength,  and  beauty,  almost  superhuman. 

And  courage  as  unri vail'd,  were  proclaim’d 
His  by  the  public  rumour  ; and  his  sway. 

Not  only  over  his  associates,  but 
His  judges,  was  attributed  to  witchcraft. 

Such  was  his  influence  : — I have  no  great  faith 
In  any  magic  save  that  of  the  mine — 

I therefore  deem'd  him  wealthy But  my  soul 

Was  roused  with  various  feelings  to  seek  out 
This  prodigy,  if  only  to  behold  him. 

Sieg.  And  did  you  so  ? 

Gab.  You  ’ll  hear.  Chance  favour'd  me : 

A popular  affray  in  the  public  square 
Drew  crowds  together — It  was  one  of  those 
Occasions  where  men’s  souls  look  out  of  them, 

And  show  them  as  they  are — even  in  their  faces  : 
i The  moment  my  eye  met  his,  I exclaim’d, 

I 4*  This  is  the  man  1 " though  he  was  then,  as  since. 
With  the  nobles  of  the  city.  I felt  sure 
I had  not  err’d,  and  watch’d  him  long  and  nearly  ; 

I noted  down  his  form — his  gesture — features, 
Stature,  and  bearing — and  amidst  them  all. 

Midst  every  natural  and  acquired  distinction, 

I could  discern,  methought,  the  assassin's  eye 
And  gladiator's  heart. 

Ubr.  {smiling).  The  tale  sounds  well. 

Gab.  And  may  sound  better.  — He  appear’d  to  me 
One  of  those  beings  to  whom  Fortune  (tends 
As  she  doth  to  the  daring — and  on  whom 
The  fates  of  others  oft  depend  ; besides,  [ 

An  indescribable  sensation  drew  me 
Near  to  this  man,  as  if  my  point  of  fortune 
Was  to  be  fix’d  by  him.  — There  I was  wrong. 

Sieg.  And  may  not  be  right  now. 

Gab.  I follow’d  him, 

Solicited  his  notice — and  obtain’d  it — 
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Though  not  his  friendship : — it  was  his  intention 
To  leave  the  dty  privately — we  left  it 
Together  — and  together  we  arrived 
In  the  poor  town  where  Werner  was  conceal’d. 

And  Stralenheim  was  succour’d Now  we  are  on 

The  verge  — dare  you  hear  further  ? 

Sieg.  I must  do  to  — 

Or  I have  heard  too  much. 

Gab.  I saw  in  you 

A man  above  his  station — and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I find  you,  in  my  then 
Conceptions,  ’t  was  that  I had  rarely  seen 
Men  such  as  you  appear'd  in  height  of  mind 
In  the  most  high  of  worldly  rank  ; you  were 
Poor,  even  to  all  save  rags : I would  have  shared 
My  puree,  though  slender,  with  you — you  refused  it 

Sieg.  Doth  my  refusal  make  a debt  to  you. 

That  thus  you  urge  It  ? 

Gab.  Still  you  owe  me  something. 

Though  not  for  that ; and  I owed  you  my  safety. 

At  least  my  seeming  safety,  when  the  slaves 
Of  Stralenheim  pursued  me  on  the  grounds 
That  I had  robb'd  him. 

Sieg.  / conceal'd  you  — I, 

Whom  and  whose  house  you  arraign,  reviving  viper ! 

Gab.  I accuse  no  man — save  in  my  defence. 

You,  count,  have  made  yourself  accuser — judge: 
Your  hall’s  my  court,  your  heart  U my  tribunal. 

Be  just,  and  / ’ll  be  merciful  i 

Sieg.  You  merciful! — 

You  ! Base  calumniator  ! 

Gab.  L ’Twill  rest 

With  me  at  last  to  be  so.  You  conceal’d  me — 

In  secret  passages  known  to  yourself. 

You  said,  and  to  none  else.  At  dead  of  night. 
Weary  with  watching  in  the  dark,  and  dubious 
Of  tracing  back  my  way,  I saw  a glimmer. 

Through  distant  crannies,  of  a twinkling  light : 

I follow’d  it,  and  reach’d  a door — a secret 
Portal — which  open'd  to  the  chamber,  where. 

With  cautious  hand  and  slow,  having  first  undone 
As  much  as  made  a crevice  of  the  fastening, 

I look'd  through  and  beheld  a purple  bed. 

And  on  it  Stralenheim  ! — 

Sieg.  Asleep  ! And  yet 

You  slew  him  ! — Wretch  ! 

Gab.  He  was  already  slain. 

And  bleeding  like  a sacrifice.  My  own 
Blood  became  ice. 

Sieg.  But  he  was  all  alone  ! 

You  saw  none  else  ? You  did  not  see  the 

[ He  pauses  from  agitation. 

Gab.  No, 

He,  whom  you  dare  not  name,  nor  even  I 
Scarce  dare  to  recollect,  was  not  then  in 
The  chamber.  [still 

Sieg.  {to  Ulric).  Then,  my  boy ! thou  art  guiltless 
Thou  bad'st  me  say  / was  so  once  — Oh  ! now 
Do  thou  as  much  ! 

Gab.  Be  patient ! I can  not 

Recede  now,  though  it  shake  the  very  walls 
Which  frown  above  us.  You  remember,-— or 
If  not,  your  son  does, — that  the  locks  were  changed 
Beneath  his  chief  inspection  on  the  mom 
Which  led  to  this  same  night : how  he  had  enter’d 
He  best  knows  — but  within  an  antechamber. 

The  door  of  which  was  half  ajar,  I saw 
A man  who  wash’d  his  bloody  hands,  and  oft 
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With  stern  and  anxious  glance  gazed  back  upon 
The  bleeding  body — but  it  moved  no  more. 

Sieg.  Oh  ! God  of  fathers  ! 

Gab.  I beheld  his  features 

As  I see  yours — but  yours  they  were  not,  though 
Resembling  them  — behold  them  in  Count  Ulric’s  ! 
Distinct,  as  I beheld  them,  though  the  expression 
Is  not  now  what  it  then  was ; — but  it  was  so 
When  I first  charged  him  with  the  crime — so  lately. 

Sieg.  This  is  so [the  end  ! 

Gab.  (interrupting  him).  Nay  — but  hear^me  to 
I Sow  you  must  do  so.  — I conceived  myself 
I Betray’d  by  you  and  him  (for  now  I saw 
There  was  some  tie  between  you)  into  this 
Pretended  den  of  refuge,  to  become 
| The  victim  of  your  guilt ; and  my  first  thought 
W as  vengeance : but,  though  arm’d  with  a short  poniard 
(Having  left  my  sword  without),  I was  no  match 
For  him  at  any  time,  as  had  been  proved 
That  morning — either  in  address  or  force. 

I turn’d,  and  fled — i’  the  dark : chance  rather  than 
Skill  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  hall, 

1 And  thence  the  chamber  where  you  slept : if  I 
! Had  found  you  waking.  Heaven  alone  can  tell 
What  vengeance  and  suspicion  might  have  prompted  ; 
But  ne’er  slept  guilt  as  Werner  slept  that  night 

Sieg.  And  yet  I had  horrid  dreams ! and  such  brief 
The  stars  had  not  gone  down  when  I awoke,  [sleep, 
Why  didst  thou  spare  me  ? I dreamt  of  my  father — 
i And  now  my  dream  is  out ! 

Gab.  *T  is  not  my  fault. 

If  I have  read  it.  — Well  ! I fled  and  hid  me  — 

| Chance  led  me  here  after  so  many  moons  — 

I And  show’d  me  Werner  In  Count  Slegendorf ! 

Werner,  whom  I had  sought  in  huts  in  vain, 
Inhabited  the  palace  of  a sovereign  1 

I You  sought  me  and  have  found  me — now  you  know 
My  secret,  and  may  weigh  its  worth. 

Sieg.  (after  a pause).  Indeed  ! 

• Gab.  Is  it  revenge  or  justice  which  inspires 
( Your  meditation  ? 

Sieg.  Neither — I was  weighing 

L The  value  of  your  secret 

Gab.  You  shall  know  it 

! 1 At  once : — When  you  were  poor,  and  I,  though  poor, 
Rich  enough  to  relieve  such  poverty 
As  might  have  envied  mine,  I offer’d  you 
My  purse  — you  would  not  share  it : — I 'll  be  franker 
With  you : you  are  wealthy,  noble,  trusted  by 
The  imperial  powers — you  understand  me  ? 

I I Sieg.  Yes. 

Gab.  Not  quite.  You  think  me  venal,  and  scarce 

*Tb  no  less  true,  however,  that  my  fortunes  [true: 
Have  made  me  both  at  present  You  shall  aid  me  ; 

II  would  have  aided  you — and  also  have 
Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to  save 
Yours  and  your  son’s.  Weigh  well  what  I have  said. 

Sieg.  Dare  you  await  the  event  of  a few  minutes’ 
Deliberation  ? 

Gab.  (casts  his  eyes  on  Ul.RIc,  who  is  leaning 
against  a pillar).  If  I should  do  so  ? 

Sieg.  1 pledge  my  life  for  yours.  Withdraw  into 
l This  tower.  [ Opens  a turret  door. 

Gab.  (hesitatingly).  Thb  is  the  second  safe  asylum 
You  have  offer’d  me. 

1 [■•  Gab.  1 have  yet  an  additional  security  — I did  not  enter 
Prague  a solitary  individual  ; ami  there  are  tongues  without 
| that  trill  speak  for  me,  although  I should  even  snare  the  fate 


Sieg.  And  was  not  the  first  so  ? 

Gab.  I know  not  that  even  now — but  will  approve  ; i 
The  second.  I have  still  a further  shield.  — 

I did  not  enter  Prague  alone ; and  should  1 
Be  put  to  rest  with  Stralenheim,  there  are 
Some  tongues  without  will  wag  in  my  behalf. 

Be  brief  in  your  decision  ! * 

Sieg.  I will  be  so.  — 

My  word  Is  sacred  and  irrevocable 
Within  these  walls,  but  it  extends  no  further. 

Gab.  I ’ll  take  it  for  so  much. 

Sieg.  (points  to  Ulric’s  sabre  still  upon  the  ground). 

Take  also  that  — 

1 saw  you  eye  it  eagerly,  and  him 
Dbtrustfully. 

Gab.  (takes  up  the  sabre).  I will ; and  so  provide 
To  sell  my  life — not  cheaply. 

[Gabor  goes  into  the  turret , which  SiRGEXDORr 
closes. 

Sieg.  (advances  to  Ulric).  Now,  Count  Ulric  ! 

For  son  I dare  not  call  thee — What  say’st  thou  ? 

Ulr.  HU  tale  U true. 

Sieg.  True,  monster ! 

Ulr.  Most  true,  father  1 

And  you  did  well  to  listen  to  It : what 
We  know,  we  can  provide  against.  He  must 
Be  silenced. 

Sieg.  Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains  ; 

And  with  the  other  half,  could  he  and  thou 
Unsay  thb  villany. 

Ulr.  It  b no  time 

For  trifling  or  dbsembling.  I have  said 
His  story’s  true  ; and  he  too  roust  be  silenced. 

Sieg.  How  so  ? 

Ulr.  As  Stralenheim  Is.  Are  you  so  dull 

As  never  to  have  hit  on  thb  before  ? 

When  we  met  in  the  garden,  what  except 
Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  me  know 
His  death  ? Or  had  the  prince’s  household  been 
Then  summon'd,  would  the  cry  for  the  police 
Been  left  to  such  a stranger  ? Or  should  I 
Have  loiter’d  on  the  way  ? Or  could  you , Werner , 

The  object  of  the  baron’s  hate  and  fears. 

Have  fled,  unless  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  woke  ? I sought  and  fathom'd  you, 

Doubting  if  you  were  false  or  feeble  : I 
Perceived  you  were  the  latter : and  yet  so 
Confiding  have  I found  you,  that  I doubted 
At  times  your  weakness 

Sieg.  Parricide  ! no  less 

Than  common  stabber  ! What  deed  of  my  life, 

Or  thought  of  mine,  could  make  you  deem  me  fit 
For  your  accomplice  ? 

Ulr.  Father,  do  not  raise 

The  devil  you  cannot  lay  between  us.  Thb 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  family  dbputes.  While  you  were  tortured, 

Could  I be  calm  ? Think  you  that  I have  heard 
Thb  fellow’s  tale  without  some  feeling  ? — You 
Have  taught  me  feeling  for  you  and  myself ; 

For  whom  or  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it  ? 

Sieg.  Oh ! my  dead  father’s  curse  1 *t  b working  now.  ! 

Ulr.  Let  it  work  on  ! the  grave  will  keep  it  down  I 
Ashes  are  feeble  foes  : It  Is  more  easy 
To  baffle  such,  than  countermine  a mole, 

of  Stralenheim.  Let  your  deliberation  be  short.” — H Sieg. 
My  promise  is  solemn,  sacred,  irrevocable : it  extends  not, 
however,  beyond  these  walls."  — Lx*.] 
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Which  winds  its  blind  but  living  path  beneath  you. 
Yet  hear  me  still  1 — If  you  condemn  me,  yet 
Remember  who  bath  taught  me  once  too  often 
To  listen  to  him  l Who  proclaim’d  to  me 
That  there  were  crimes  made  venial  by  the  occasion  ? 
That  passion  was  our  nature  ? that  the  goods 
Of  Heaven  waited  on  the  goods  of  fortune  ? 

Who  show’d  me  his  humanity  secured 

By  his  nerves  only  ? Who  deprived  me  of 

All  power  to  vindicate  myself  and  race 

In  open  day  ? By  his  disgrace  which  stamp’d 

(It  might  be)  bastardy  on  roe,  and  on 

Himself — a felon' s brand  ! The  man  who  is 

At  once  both  warm  and  weak  invites  to  deeds 

He  longs  to  do,  but  dare  not.  Is  it  strange  [done 

That  I should  act  what  you  could  think  f We  have 

With  right  and  wrong ; and  now  must  only  ponder 

Upon  effects,  not  causes.  Stralenhelm, 

Whose  life  I saved  from  impulse,  as,  unknoum, 

I would  have  saved  a peasant's  or  a dog's,  I slew 
Known  as  our  foe  — but  not  from  vengeance.  He 
Was  a rock  in  our  way  which  I cut  through. 

As  doth  the  bolt,  because  it  stood  between  us 
And  our  true  destination  — but  not  Idly. 

As  stranger  I preserved  him,  and  he  owed  me 
His  life  : when  due,  I but  resumed  the  debt 
He,  you,  and  I stood  o’er  a gulf  wherein 
I have  plunged  our  enemy,  you  kindled  first 
The  torch — you  show'd  the  path  ; now  trace  me  that 
Of  safety  — or  let  me  ! 

Si  eg.  I have  done  with  life  ! 

Ulr.  Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  cankers 
life — 

Familiar  feuds  anil  vain  recriminations 
Of  things  which  cannot  be  undone.  We  have 
No  more  to  learn  or  hide  : I know  no  fear, 

And  have  within  these  very  walls  men  who  f things. 
(Although  you  know  them  not)  dare  venture  all 
You  stand  high  with  the  state  ; what  passes  here 
Will  not  excite  her  too  great  curiosity : 

Keep  your  own  secret,  keep  a steady  eye, 

Stir  not,  and  speak  not ; — leave  the  rest  to  me  ; 

We  must  have  no  third  babblers  thrust  between  us. 

[Exit  Ulric. 

Si  eg.  (solus).  Am  I awake  ? arc  these  my  fathers* 
halls  ? 

And  yon  — my  son  ? \fy  son  ! mine  ! who  have  ever 
Abhorr'd  both  mystery  and  blood,  and  yet 
Am  plunged  into  the  deepest  hell  of  both  ! 

I must  be  speedy,  or  more  will  be  shed  — 

The  Hungarian's  1 — Ulric — he  hath  partisans, 

It  seems  : I might  have  guess’d  as  much.  Oh  fool ! 
Wolves  prowl  in  company.  He  hath  the  key 
(As  I too)  of  the  opposite  door  which  leads 
Into  the  turret.  Now  then  ! or  once  more 
To  be  the  father  of  fresh  crimes,  no  less 
Than  of  the  criminal ! Ho  ! Gabor  ! Gabor  ! 

[Exit  into  the  turret,  closing  the  door  after  him, 

SCENE  II. 

The  Interior  of  the  Turref. 

Gabor  and  Sixukkdorp. 

Gab.  Who  calls  ? 

Sieg.  I — Slegendorf ! Take  these,  and  fly ! 
Lose  not  a moment  1 

[ Tears  off  a diamond  star  and  other  jewels,  and 
thrusts  them  into  Gabor's  hand. 


Gab.  What  am  I to  do 

With  these  ? 

Sieg.  Whate’er  you  will : sell  them,  or  hoard. 
And  prosper ; but  delay  not,  or  you  are  lost ! 

Gab.  You  pledged  your  honour  for  my  safety ! 
Sieg.  And 

Must  thus  redeem  it  Fly  1 I am  not  master. 

It  seems,  of  my  own  castle — of  my  own 
Retainers — nay,  even  of  these  very  walls. 

Or  I would  bid  them  fall  and  crush  me  1 Fly  ! 

Or  you  will  be  slain  by 

Gab.  Is  It  even  so  ? 

Farewell,  then ! Recollect,  however,  count. 

You  sought  this  fetal  Interview  I 

Sieg.  I did  : 

Let  it  not  be  more  fatal  still ! — Begone  ! 

Gab.  By  the  same  path  I enter’d  ? 

Sieg.  Yes  ; that  ’»  sate  still . 

But  loiter  not  In  Prague  ; — you  do  not  know 
With  whom  you  have  to  deal. 

Gab.  I know  too  well — 

And  knew  it  ere  yourself,  unhappy  sire  ! 

Farewell ! [Exit  Gabor 

Sieg.  (solus  and  listening).  He  hath  clear’d  the 
staircase.  Ah  ! I hear 

The  door  sound  loud  behind  him  ! He  is  safe  ! 

Safe  ! — Oh,  my  father's  spirit  1 — I am  feint 

[He  leans  down  upon  a stone  seat , near  the  waC 
of  the  tower,  in  a drooping  posture. 

Enter  Ulric,  with  others  armed,  and  with  weapons 
drawn. 

Ulr.  Despatch  I — he’s  there  ! 

Lud.  The  count,  my  lord ! 

Ulr.  (recognising  Sikckndorf).  You  here,  sir 
Sieg.  Yes  : if  you  want  another  victim,  strike : 
Ulr.  (seeing  him  striptof  his  jewels).  Where  is  the 
ruffian  who  hath  plunder’d  you  ? 

Vassals,  despatch  In  search  of  him  ! You  see 
’T  was  as  I said — the  wretch  hath  stript  my  father 
Of  jewels  which  might  form  a prince’s  heir-loom  ! 
way  ! I ’ll  follow  you  forthwith. 

[Exeunt  all  but  SlKGXXnORK  ami  ULRIC. 

What ’s  this  ? 

Where  is  the  villain  ? 

Sieg.  There  are  two,  sir : which 

Are  you  in  quest  of  ? 

Ulr.  Let  us  hear  no  more 

Of  this  : he  must  be  found.  You  have  not  let  him 
Escape? 

Sieg.  He ’s  gone. 

Ulr.  With  your  connivance  ? 

Sieg.  With 

My  fullest,  freest  aid. 

Utr.  Then  fere  you  well ! 

[Ui.aic  is  going. 

Sieg.  Stop  ! I command — entfeat — implore  ! Oh, 
Ulric  ! 

Will  you  then  leave  me  ? 

Ulr.  What ! remain  to  he 

Denounced — dragg’d,  it  may  be,  in  chains;  and  all 
By  your  inherent  weakness,  half-humanity. 

Selfish  remorse,  and  temporising  pity, 

That  sacrifices  your  whole  race  to  save 
A wretch  to  profit  by  our  ruin  ! No,  count. 
Henceforth  you  have  no  son  ! 

Sieg.  I never  had  one  ; 

And  would  you  ne’er  had  borne  the  useless 
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Where  will  you  go  ? I would  not  send  you  forth 
Without  protection. 

Ulr.  Leave  that  ui-  to  me. 

I am  not  alone  ; nor  merely  the  vain  heir 
Of  your  domains  ; a thousand,  ay,  ten  thousand 
Swords,  hearts,  and  hands,  are  mine. 

Sieg.  The  foresters  l 

With  whom  the  Hungarian  found  you  first  at  Frank- 
fort I [Go  tell 

Ulr.  Yes — men — who  arc  worthy  of  the  name! 
Your  senators  that  they  look  well  to  Prague  ; 

Their  feast  of  peace  was  early  for  the  times ; 

There  are  more  spirits  abroad  than  have  been  laid 
With  Wallenstein  ! 

Enter  Josephine  and  Ida. 

Jos.  What  Is 't  we  hear  ? My  Sicgendorf! 

: ! Thank  Heav’n,  I see  you  safe  ! 
i Sieg.  Safe ! 

Ida.  Yes,  dear  father  1 

! Siep.  No,  no  ; I have  no  children  : never  more 
l ' Call  me  by  that  worst  name  of  parent 
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Jot.  What 

Means  ray  good  lord  ! 

Siep.  That  you  have  given  birth 

To  a demon  t 

Ida.  ( taking  Cmc'i  hand).  Who  shall  dare  say 
this  of  Ulric  ? 

Siep.  Ida,  beware  ! there ’s  blood  upon  that  hand. 
Ida.  {stooping  to  kist  it).  I'd  kiss  it  off,  though  it 
were  mine. 

Siep.  It  is  so ! 

Ulr.  Away!  it  is  your  father's!  Ulric. 

Ida.  Oh,  great  God  I 

And  I have  loved  this  man  ! 

[Ida  fallt  senseless — Josephine  stands  speech- 
less with  horror. 

Sieg.  The  .wretch  hath  slain 

Them  both  ! — My  Josephine  ! we  are  now  alone  ! 
Would  we  had  ever  been  so  ! — All  Is  over 
For  me  ! — Now  open  wide,  ray  sire,  thy  grave ; 

Thy  curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
In  mine  ! — The  race  of  Sicgendorf  is  past  I 
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PREFACES 

; In  submitting  to  the  public  eye  the  following  col- 
lection, I have  not  only  to  combat  the  difficulties  that 
writers  of  verse  generally  encounter,  but  may  incur 
1 1 the  charge  of  presumption  for  obtruding  myself  on 
i the  world,  when,  without  doubt,  I might  be,  at  my 
.)  age,  more  usefully  employed. 

These  productions  are  the  fruits  of  the  lighter  hours 
of  a young  man  who  has  lately  completed  his  nine- 
teenth year.  As  they  bear  the  internal  evidence  of  a 
■ boyish  mind,  this  Is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  information. 
Some  few  were  written  during  the  disadvantages  of 


illness  and  depression  of  spirits : under  the  former 
influence,  " Childish  Recollections,”  in  particular 
were  composed.  This  consideration,  though  it  cannot 
excite  the  voice  of  praise,  may  at  least  arrest  the  arm 
of  censure.  A considerable  portion  of  these  poems 
has  been  privately  printed,  at  the  request  and  for  the 
perusal  of  my  friends.  I am  sensible  that  the  partial 
and  frequently  injudicious  admiration  of  a social 
circle  is  not  the  criterion  by  which  poetical  geniu*  i* 
to  be  estimated,  yet,  44  to  do  greatly,”  wc  must  “ dare 
greatly  ; ” and  I have  hazarded  ray  reputation  and 
feelings  in  publishing  this  volume.  44  I have  passed 
the  Rubicon,”  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  44  cast  of 


I ' [First  published  In  1807.] 

* [Isabella,  the  daughter  of  William,  fourth  Lord  Byron 
[ET«at-great  uncle  of  the  Poet),  became,  In  1742,  the  wife  of 
Henry,  fourth  Karl  of  Carlisle,  and  wan  the  mother  of  the 
, fifth  Karl,  to  whom  this  dedication  vu  addressed.  This 


lady  was  a poetess  io  her  war.  The  Fairy's  Answer  to  Mrs. 
Grerille’s  '*  Prayer  of  Indifference,”  la  Pearch's  Collection, 
U usually  ascribed  to  her.] 

1 [This  Preface  was  omitted  In  the  second  edition.] 
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the  die.”  In  the  latter  event,  I shall  submit  without 
a murmur  ; for,  though  not  without  solicitude  for  the 
fete  of  these  effusions,  my  expectations  are  by  no 
means  sanguine.  It  is  probable  that  I may  have 
dared  much  and  done  little;  for,  in  the  words  of 
Cowper,  " it  is  one  thing  to  write  what  may  please 
our  friends,  who,  because  they  are  such,  are  apt  to  be 
a little  biassed  in  our  favour,  and  another  to  write 
what  may  please  every  body  ; because  they  who  have 
no  connection,  or  even  knowledge  of  the  author,  will 
be  sure  to  And  fault  if  they  can.”  To  the  truth  of 
this,  however,  I do  not  wholly  subscribe : on  the 
contrary,  I feel  convinced  that  these  trifles  will  not 
be  treated  with  injustice.  Their  merit,  if  they  possess 
any,  will  be  liberally  allowed  : their  numerous  faults, 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot  expect  that  favour  which 
has  been  denied  to  others  of  maturcr  yean,  decided 
character,  and  fer  greater  ability. 

I have  not  aimed  at  exclusive  originality,  still  less 
have  I studied  any  particular  model  for  imitation : 
some  translations  are  given,  of  which  many  arc  para- 
phrastic. In  the  original  pieces  there  may  appear  a 
casual  coincidence  with  authors  whose  works  I have 
been  accustomed  to  read ; but  I have  not  been  guilty 
of  Intentional  plagiarism.  To  produce  any  thing  en- 
tirely new,  In  an  age  so  fertile  in  rhyme,  would  he  a 
Herculean  task,  os  every  subject  has  already  been 
treated  to  its  utmost  extent.  Poetry,  however,  is 
not  my  primary  vocation ; to  divert  the  dull  moments 
of  Indisposition,  or  the  monotony  of  a vacant  hour, 
urged  me  “ to  this  sin  : ” little  can  be  expected  from 
so  unpromising  a muse.  My  wreath,  scanty  as  it 
must  be,  is  all  I shall  derive  from  these  productions ; 
and  I shall  never  attempt  to  replace  its  fading  leaves, 
or  pluck  a single  additional  sprig  from  groves  where 
I am,  at  best,  an  intruder.  Though  accustomed,  in 
my  younger  days,  to  rove  a careless  mountaineer  on 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  I have  not,  of  late  years, 
had  the  benefit  of  such  pure  air,  or  so  elevated  a re- 
sidence, as  might  enable  me  to  enter  the  lists  with 
genuine  bards,  who  have  eqjoyed  both  these  advan- 
tages. But  they  derive  considerable  feme,  and  a 
few  not  less  profit,  from  their  productions ; while  I 
shall  expiate  my  rashness  as  an  interloper,  certainly 
without  the  latter,  and  in  all  probability  with  a very 
slight  share  of  the  former.  I leave  to  others  “ viriim 
volltare  per  ora.”  I look  to  the  few  who  will  hear 
with  patience  “dulce  est  dedperv  in  loco.”  To  the 
former  worthies  I resign,  without  repining,  the  hope 
of  immortality,  and  content  myself  with  the  not  very 
magnificent  prosjjcct  of  ranking  amongst  “ the  mob 
of  gentlemen  who  WTite;” — my  readers  must  deter- 
mine whether  I dare  say  “ with  ease,"  or  the  honour 
of  a posthumous  page  in  “ The  Catalogue  -of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors," — a work  to  which  the  Peerage 
is  under  infinite  obligations,  inasmuch  as  many  names 
of  considerable  length,  sound,  and  antiquity,  are 
thereby  rescued  from  the  obscurity  which  unluckily 
overshadows  several  voluminous  productions  of  their 
illustrious  bearers. 

With  slight  hoj>cs,  and  some  fears,  I publish  this 

* The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  whose  work*  have  long  received 
the  meed  of  public  applause,  to  which,  by  their  intrinsic 
worth,  they  were  well  entitled. 

* [The  passage  referred  to  hr  Lord  Byron  occur*  in  Bo*- 
well  • Life  of  Johnson.  rol.  viii.  p.  91.  ed.  1835.  Dr.  John- 
son’* letter  to  Mr*.  Chapone.  criticising,  on  the  whole 
favourably,  the  Earl'*  tragedy  of  **  The  Father'*  Revenge," 
U inserted  in  the  same  volume,  p.  342.] 


first  and  last  attempt.  To  the  dictates  of  young 
ambition  may  be  ascribed  many  actions  more  crimi- 
nal and  equally  absurd.  To  a few  of  my  own  age 
the  contents  may  afford  amusement : I trust  they 
will,  at  least,  be  found  harmless.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable, from  my  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter, 
that  I should  ever  obtrude  myself  a second  time  on 
the  public ; nor,  even,  in  the  very  doubtful  event  of 
present  indulgence,  shall  I be  tempted  to  commit  a 
future  trespass  of  the  same  nature.  The  opinion  of 
Dr.  Johnson  on  the  Poems  of  a noble  relation  of 
mine  *,  “ That  when  a man  of  rank  appeared  in  the 
character  of  an  author,  he  deserved  to  have  his  merit 
handsomely  allowed  V*  can  have  little  weight  with 
verbal,  and  still  less  with  periodical,  censors;  but 
were  it  otherwise,  I should  be  loth  to  avail  myself  of  I 
the  privilege,  and  would  rather  incur  the  bitterest 
censure  of  anonymous  criticism,  than  triumph  in  . j 
honours  granted  solely  to  a title. 


Jftoura  of  IMrnrse. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A YOUNG  LADY, 

COUSIN  TO  THE  AUTHOR,  AND  VERY  DCA1  TO  HIM.  9 

Hush'd  are  the  winds,  and  still  the  evening  gloom. 

Not  e’en  a zephyr  wanders  through  the  grove. 
Whilst  I return,  to  view  my  Margaret’s  tomb. 

And  scatter  flowers  on  the  dust  I love. 

Within  this  narrow  cell  reclines  her  clay, 

That  clay,  where  once  such  animation  beam’d : 

The  King  of  Terrors  seized  her  as  his  prey ; 

Not  worth,  nor  beauty,  have  her  life  redeem’d. 

Oh  ! could  that  King  of  Terrors  pity  feel. 

Or  Heaven  reverse  the  dread  decrees  of  fete. 

Not  here  the  mourner  would  his  grief  reveal, 

Not  here  the  muse  her  virtues  would  relate. 

But  wherefore  weep  ? Her  matchless  spirit  soars 
Beyond  where  splendid  shines  the  orb  of  day  ; 

And  weeping  angels  lead  her  to  those  bowers 
Where  endless  pleasures  virtue’s  deeds  repay. 

And  shall  presumptuous  mortals  Heaven  arraign. 

And,  madly,  godlike  Providence  accuse  ? 

Ah  I no,  fer  fly  from  me  attempts  so  vain ; — 

I ’ll  ne’er  submission  to  my  God  refuse. 

Yet  is  remembrance  of  those  virtues  dear. 

Yet  fresh  the  memory  of  that  beauteous  face  ; 

Still  they  call  forth  my  warm  affection’s  tear, 

Still  in  my  heart  retain  their  wonted  place. 

I 

* The  author  claim*  the  Indulgence  of  the  reader  more  for 
thl*  piece  than,  perhap*,  any  otnpr  in  the  collection  ; but  a* 

It  was  written  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest  (being  ex- 
posed at  the  age  of  fourteen),  and  bis  first  essay,  be  preferred 
submitting  It  to  the  indulgence  of  bl*  friends  in  its  present 
state,  to  making  cither  addttiou  or  alteration. 

* 1“  My  first  dash  Into  poetry  was  as  early  as  1900.  It  was 
the  ebullition  of  a passion  for  my  first  cousin,  Margaret  Parker 
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Ltt  Folly  smile,  to  view  the  names 
Of  thee  and  me  in  friendship  twined  ; 

Yet  Virtue  will  have  greater  claims 
To  love,  than  rank  with  vice  combined 

And  though  unequal  is  thy  fate. 

Since  title  deck’d  my  higher  birth ! 

Tet  envy  not  this  gaudy  state ; 

Thine  is  the  pride  of  modest  worth. 

Our  souls  at  least  congenial  meet. 

Nor  can  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace ; 

Our  Intercourse  is  not  less  sweet. 

Since  worth  of  rank  supplies  the  place. 

November,  1803. 


TO  D . 2 

lx  thee,  I fondly  hoped  to  clasp 

A friend,  whom  death  alone  could  sever ; 

Till  envy,  with  malignant  grasp. 

Detach 'd  thee  from  ray  breast  for  ever. 

True,  she  has  forced  thee  from  my  breast, 

Yet,  In  my  heart  thou  keep’st  thy  seat ; 
There,  there  thine  image  still  must  rest, 

Until  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat. 

And,  when  the  grave  restores  her  dead. 

When  life  again  to  dust  is  given, 

On  thy  dear  breast  1 11  lay  my  head  — 

Without  thee,  where  would  be  my  heaven  ? 

February,  1803. 

(daughter  and  grand-daughter  of  the  two  Admirals  Parker), 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  evanescent  t>eingi.  I hare  long 
forgotten  the  verse  ; but  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  forget 
her  — her  dark  eye*  — her  long  eye-lasher  — her  completely 
Greek  ra*t  of  face  and  figure  ! I wa*  then  about  twelve  — 
»be  rather  older,  perhaps  a year.  She  died  about  a year  nr 
two  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a fall,  which  injured  her 
spine,  and  induced  consumption.  Her  sister  Angusla  (by 
some  thought  still  more  beautiful.)  died  of  Ihe  same  malady*: 
and  it  was,  indeed,  in  attending  her.  that  Margaret  met  with 
the  accident  which  occasioned  her  death.  My  sister  told 
roe,  that  when  she  went  to  see  her,  shortly  before  her  death, 
upon  accidentally  mentioning  my  name,  Margaret  coloured, 
throughout  the  paleness  of  mortality,  to  the  eyes,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  my  sister,  who  knew  nothing  of  our  attach- 
ment, nor  could  conceive  why  my  name  should  alTcct  her  at 
such  a time.  1 knew  nothing  of  her  illness  — being  at  Har- 
row and  in  the  country  — till  she  was  gone.  Some  years 
after.  I made  an  attempt  at  an  elegy  — a very  dull  one.  1 do 
| not  recollect  scarcely  any  thing  equal  to  the  transparent 
beauty  of  my  cousin,  or  to  the  sweetness  of  her  temper, 
during  the  snort  period  of  our  intimacy.  She  looked  as  if 
she  had  been  made  out  of  a rainbow  — all  beauty  and  peace." 
— Byron  Diary,  1831. ) 

1 (This  little  poem,  and  some  others  In  the  collection,  refer 
to  a boy  of  Lord  Byron's  own  age,  son  of  one  of  his  tenauts 
at  New  stead,  for  whom  he  had  formed  a romantic  attachment, 
o 4 earlier  date  than  any  of  his  school  friendships.] 

* [Lord  Delaware.  The  Idea  of  printing  a collection  of 
hit  Poems  first  occurred  to  I-ord  Byron  in  the  parlour  of 
that  cottage,  which,  during  bis  visit  to  Southwell,  had  be- 
come his  adopted  home.  Miss  Pigot.  who  was  not  before 
aware  of  his  turn  for  versifying,  luul  been  reading  aloud 
the  Poems  of  Bums,  when  young  Byron  said,  that  "he,  loo. 
was  a poet  sometime* , and  would  write  down  for  her  some 
verses  nf  his  own  whlrh  he  remembered."  He  then,  with 
a pencil,  wrote  these  lines,  " To  D — J facsimile  qf  the 
first  four  lines  of  this  pencilling  front*  p.  l.j 

* [This  poem  appears  to  have  been,  in  Its  original  state, 
intended  to  commemorate  the  death  of  the  same  lowly-born 
youth,  to  whom  the  affectionate  verses  given  in  the  opposite 
column  were  addressed : — 


EPITAPH  ON  A FRIEND.  3 
'Am;  f{»  put  iXafuru  in'  {tmrn  *’£•;.  — . Laertius. 

Oh,  Friend  l for  ever  loved,  for  ever  dear  ! 

What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honour'd  bier 
What  sighs  re-echo’d  to  thy  parting  breath f 
Whilst  thou  wast  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death  ! 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  course ; 

Could  sighs  avert  his  dart’s  relentless  force ; 

Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a short  delay. 

Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey ; 

Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  aching  sight. 

Thy  comrade’s  honour  and  thy  friend’s  delight- 

If  yet  thy  gentle  spirit  hover  nigh 

The  spot  where  now  thy  mouldering  ashes  lie, 

Here  wilt  thou  read,  recorded  on  my  heart, 

A grief  too  deep  to  trust  the  sculptor’s  art. 

No  marble  marks  thy  couch  of  lowly  sleep. 

But  living  statues  there  are  seen  to  weep  ; 
Affliction’s  semblance  bends  not  o’er  thy  tomb. 
Affliction’s  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom. 

What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  failing  line, 

A father's  sorrows  cannot  equal  mine  ! 

Though  none,  like  thee,  his  dying  hour  will  cheer. 
Yet  other  offspring  soothe  his  anguish  here : 

But,  who  with  me  shall  hold  thy  former  place  ? 
Thine  image,  what  new  friendship  can  efface  ? 

Ah  ! none  ! — a father’s  tears  will  cease  to  flow. 
Time  will  assuage  an  Infant  brother’s  woe ; 

To  all,  save  one,  is  consolation  known. 

While  solitary  friendship  sighs  alone. 


'•  Though  low  thy  lot,  since  In  a cottage  bom,"  Ac. 

But,  in  the  altered  form  of  the  Epitaph,  not  only  this  passage, 
but  every  other  containing  an  allusion  to  the  low  rank  of  his 
young  companion,  is  omitted  ; while,  in  the  added  parts,  the 
introduction  of  such  language  as  — 

**  What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  falling  line,” 

seems  calculated  to  girf*  «l  idea  of  the  youth'*  station  In  life, 
wholly  different  from  that  which  the  whole  tmour  of  the  ori- 
ginal Epitaph  warrants.  “ That  he  grew  more  conscious," 
says  Mr.  Moore,  " of  his  high  station,  a*  he  approached  to 
manhood,  is  not  improbable,  and  this  with  to  sink  his  early 
friendship  with  the  young  cottager  may  have  been  a result  of 
that  leeling."  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  lines  as  th«7 
first  appeared  in  the  private  volume:  — 

“ Oh,  Boy  ! for  ever  loved,  for  ever  dear  1 
What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honour'd  bier  ! 
What  sighs  re-echo’d  to  tliy  parting  breath. 

While  thou  wast  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death  J 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  In  his  course  ; 

Could  sighs  avert  his  dart's  relentless  force  ; 

Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a short  detay. 

Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  hi*  prey  ; 

Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  aching  siaht. 

Thy  comrade's  honour,  and  thy  friend's  delight. 

Though  low  thy  lot,  since  in  a cottage  bom , 

So  title*  did  thy  humble  name  adorn. 

To  me,  far  dearer  teas  thy  artless  lore 

Than  all  the  Joys  wealth,  fame,  and  friend * could  prove  t 

For  thee  alone  I lived,  or  wish’d  to  live  ; 

Oh  God  1 if  Impious,  this  rash  word  forgive  1 
Heart-broken  now,  I wait  an  equal  doom. 

Content  to  join  thee  in  thy  turf-clad  tomb ; 

Where,  this  frail  form  composed  in  endless  rest, 

1 'll  make  my  last  cold  pillow  on  thy  breast ; 

That  breast  where  oft  In  life  I *ve  laid  my  head. 

Will  vet  receive  me  mouldering  with  the*  dead  ; 

This  life  resign’d,  without  one  parting  sigh. 

Together  in  one  bed  of  earth  we  *11  lie  1 
Together  share  the  fate  to  mortals  given  ; 

Together  mi*  our  dust,  and  hope  for  heaven.”] 
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A FRAGMENT. 

Whin,  to  their  airy  hall,  my  fathers’  toIcc 
Shall  call  my  spirit,  joyful  in  their  choice ; 

When,  poised  upon  the  gale,  ray  form  shall  ride. 

Or,  dark  in  mist,  descend  the  mountain's  side ; 

Oh  ! may  my  shade  behold  no  sculptured  urns. 

To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns  ! 

No  lengthen'd  scroll,  no  praise-encuraber’d  stone ; 
My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone  : 1 * 
If  that  with  honour  fail  to  crown  my  clay. 

Oh  ! may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay  ! 

That , only  that,  shall  single  out  the  spot ; 

By  that  remember’d,  or  with  that  forgot.  1803. 


ON  LEAVING  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY.  * 

“ Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall,  son  of  the  winged  days? 
Thou  lookest  from  thy  tower  to-day : yet  a few  years,  and 
tho  blast  of  the  desert  comes,  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court.” 
— Osman. 

Thkouoh  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hollow 
winds  whistle ; 

Thou,  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  decay : 

In  thy  once  smiling  garden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
Have  choked  up  the  rose  which  late  bloom'd  in  the 
way. 

Of  the  mail-cover’d  Barons,  who  proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine’s  plain,  3 4 
The  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  every  blast 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain,  [rattle, 


No  more  doth  old  Robert,  with  harp-stringing  num- 
bers, [wreath ; 

Raise  a flame  in  the  breast  for  the  war-laureQM 
Near  Askalon's  towers,  John  of  II  oris  tan*  slumbers, 
Unnerved  b the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by  death. 

Paul  and  Hubert,  too,  sleep  in  the  valley  of  Cre*sy;»  i 
For  the  safety  of  Edward  and  England  they  fell : 
My  fathers  ! the  tears  of  your  country  redress  ye ; 
How  you  fought,  how  you  died,  still  her  annals  can 
tell. 


On  Marston5,  with  Rupert  ’gainst  traitors  con- 
tending, [field ; 

Four  brothers  enrich’d  with  their  blood  the  bleak 
For  the  rights  of  a monarch  their  country'  defending. 
Till  death  their  attachment  to  royalty  seal’d.  * 


Shades  of  heroes,  farewell  I your  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu ! 
Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 
New  courage,  he’ll  think  upon  glory  and  you. 


Though  a tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 

’T  is  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret ; 

Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation. 

The  fame  of  his  fathers  he  ne’er  can  forget. 

That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish ; 

He  vows  that  he  ne’er  will  disgrace  your  renown : 
Like  you  will  he  live,  or  Uke  you  will  he  perish : 
When  decay’d,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your 
own ! ls<B. 


1 [Of  the  sincerity  of  this  youthful  aspiration,  the  Poet  has 
left  repeated  proof*.  By  hfs  will,  drawn  up  in  1811,  he  di- 
rected. that  ” no  Inscription,  save  his  name  and  age,  should 
be  written  on  his  tomb:”  and,  in  1819,  he  wrote  thus  to 
Mr.  Murray:  — **  Some  of  the  epitaphs  at  the  Certosa  ce- 
metery, at  Ferrara,  pleased  me  more  than  the  mure  splendid 
monuments  at  Bologna  v for  instance  — 

* Martini  Luigi 

Implora  pace.’ 

Can  any  thing  be  more  full  of  pathos  ? 1 hope  whoever  may 
survire  me  will  see  those  two  words,  and  no  more,  put  over 
me."] 

* (The  priory  of  Newstead,  or  de  Novo  Loco,  In  Sherwood, 
wav  founded  about  the  year  1170,  by  Henry  II.,  and  dedicated 
to  God  and  the  Virgin.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
on  the  dissolution  or  the  monasteries,  that,  by  a royal  grant, 
it  was  added,  with  the  lands  adjoining,  to  the  other  posses, 
slons  of  the  Brron  family.  The  favourite  upon  whom  they 
were  conferred,  was  the  grand-nephew  of  the  gallant  soldier 
who  fought  by  the  side  of  Richmond  at  Bosworth,  and  It 
distinguished  from  the  other  knights  of  the  same  Christian 
name,  in  the  family,  by  the  title  of  " Sir  John  Byron  the 
Little,  with  the  great  beard."  A portrait  of  this  personage 
was  one  of  the  few  family  pictures  with  which  the  walls  of 
the  abbey,  while  in  the  possession  of  the  Poet,  were  de- 
corated.] 

3 [There  being  no  record  of  any  of  Lord  Byron’s  ancestors 
having  been  engaged  in  the  Holy  War*.  Mr.  Moore  suggests, 
that  khc  Poet  may  have  had  no  other  authority  for  this  notion, 
than  the  tradition  which  he  fouud  connected  with  certain 
strange  groups  of  heads,  which  are  represented  on  the  old 
panel-work  in  somp  of  the  chambers  at  Newstead.  In  one 
of  these  groups,  consisting  of  three  heads,  strongly  carved 
and  projecting  from  the  panel,  the  centre  figure  evidently 
represents  a Saracen  or  Moor,  with  an  European  female  on 
one  side  of  him.  and  a Christian  soldier  on  the  other.  In  a 
second  group,  the  female  occupies  tho  centre,  while  on  cither 
side  Is  the  (lead  of  a Saracen,  with  the  eyes  fixed  earnestly 
upon  hpr.  Of  the  exact  meaning  of  these  figures  there  is 
nothing  known  ; but  the  tradition  is,  that  they  refer  to  a lore 
adventure  of  the  age  of  the  Crusades.] 

4 [**  In  the  park  of  Horseley,"  says  Thoroton,  " there  was 
a castle,  some  of  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  risible,  called 
Horistan  Castle,  which  was  the  chief  mansion  of  Ralph  de 
Bunin's  successors.”] 

* (Two  of  the  family  of  Byron  are  enumerated  os  serving 


with  distinction  in  the  siege  of  Calais,  under  Edward  III-  and 
as  among  the  knights  who  fell  on  the  glorious  field  of  Cress?.] 

* The  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where  the  adherents  a:  ; 
Charles  I.  were  defeated. 

7 Son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  nephew  to  Charles  I. 

He  afterwards  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II- 

• [Sir  Nicholas  Byron  served  with  distinction  in  the  Low  , 
Countries  ; and.  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  he  was  one  of  the  . 
first  to  take  up  arms  In  the  royal  cause.  After  the  battle  of  ! 
Edgehill.  he  was  made  colonel -general  of  Cheshire  and 
Shropshire,  and  governor  of  Chester.  **  He  was.”  says  Cls-  . 
rendon.  “ a person  of  great  affability  and  dexterity,  as  well  as  j 
martial  knowledge,  which  gave  great  life  to  the  designs  of  | 
the  well  affected  ; and.  with  the  encouragement  of  some  gen- 
tlemen of  North  Wales,  he  raised  such  a power  of  horse  and 
foot,  as  made  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  sometimes 
with  notable  advantage,  never  with  signal  loss In  160.  1 
Sir  John  Brron  was  created  Baron  Byron  of  Hoehdaie  In  tbe 
county  of  Lancaster ; and  seldom  has  a title  been  bestowed 
for  such  high  and  honourable  services  as  those  by  which  be  ; 
deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  royal  master.  Through  almost 
every  page  of  the  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  we  trace  ht* 
name  In  connection  with  the  varying  fortune*  of  the  klaf. 
and  find  him  faiLhful,  persevering,  and  disinterested  to  th# 
last.  ” Sir  John  Biron."  says  Mr*.  Hutchinson,  “ afterwards 
Lord  Biron,  and  all  hi*  brothers,  bred  up  In  arm*,  and  valiant 
men  in  their  ow  n persons,  were  .all  passionately  the  king'*-” 
W'e  find  also,  in  the  reply  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  when  | 
governor  ot  Nottingham,  to  his  cousin-german  Sir  Richard 
Bvron,  a noble  tribute  to  the  chivalrous  fidelity  of  the  race  j 
Sir  Richard,  having  sent  to  prevail  on  hi*  relative  to  sur- 
render the  castle,  received  for  answer,  that  ” except  he  found 
his  own  heart  prone  to  such  treachery,  he  mignt  consider  ' 
there  was,  if  nothing  el*o,  so  much  ot  a Byron’s  blood  ia 
him,  that  he  should  very  much  scorn  to  betray  or  quit  * 
trust  he  had  undertaken*.  ” — On  the  monument  of  Richard, 
the  second  Lord  Byron,  who  lies  buried  In  the  duacd  c* 
Hucknal-Tokard  church,  there  is  the  following  inscription 
— " Beneath,  in  a vault,  is  interred  the  body  of  ntcharu  Lord 
Byron,  who.  with  the  rest  of  hi*  faniilv,  being  seven  brother*, 
falthfullv  served  King  Charles  the  First  in  the  civil  wars.  , 
who  suffered  much  for  their  loyalty,  and  lost  all  their  present  , 
fortunes ; yet  it  pleased  God  so  to  bless  tbe  humble  erxi**a- 
vour*  of  the  said  Richard  Lord  Byron,  that  he  re-purchased 
part  of  their  ancient  inheritance,  which  he  left  to  his  pos- 
terity. with  a laudable  memory  for  his  great  piety  asd 
chanty.*’] 
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LINES 

wrjm*  m " letters  to  an  Italian  nun  and  an 

ENGLISH  OENTLEMAN  J BY  J.  3.  ROUSSEAU  : FOUNDED 
ON  TACTS.* 

44  Away,  away,  your  flattering  arts 
May  now  betray  some  simple  hearts  ; 

And  you  will  smile  at  their  believing. 

And  they  shall  weep  at  your  deceiving.** 

ANSWER  TO  THE  FOREGOING,  ADDRESSED  TO  MISS . 

Dear,  simple  girl,  those  flattering  arts. 

From  which  thou’dst  guard  frail  female  hearts, 
Exl't  but  in  Imagination,  — 

Mere  phantoms  of  thine  own  creation  ; 

For  he  who  views  that  witching  grace. 

That  perfect  form,  that  lovely  face, 

With  eyes  admiring,  oh  1 believe  me, 

He  never  wishes  to  deceive  thee  : 

Oner  in  thy  polish’d  mirror  glance, 

Thou  It  there  descry  that  elegance, 

Which  from  our  sc*  demands  such  praises. 

But  envy  in  the  other  raises : 

Then  he  who  tells  thee  of  thy  beauty. 

Believe  me,  only  does  his  duty : 

Ah  ! fly  not  from  the  candid  youth  ; 

It  Is  not  flattery, — ’tis  truth. 

July,  1804. 


ADRIAN’S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOUL  WHEN 
DYING. 1 

r Ammcla  t vagula.  bUndula, 
llospe*  comesque  corporis. 

Qua*  nunc  ablbis  in  loca  — 

PalllduU.  rigida.  nudula, 

Nec,  ut  soles,  dnbls  jocos  ?] 

Ah  1 gentle,  fleeting,  wav’ring  sprite, 

Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay  1 
To  what  unknown  region  home. 

Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 

No  more  with  wonted  humour  gay. 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 

AD  LESBIAM. 

Equal  to  Jove  that  youth  must  be— 

Greater  than  Jove  he  seem*  to  me  — 

Who,  free  from  Jealousy’s  alarms. 

Securely  views  thy  matchless  charms. 

That  check,  which  ever  dimpling  glows, 

That  mouth,  frurn  whence  such  music  flows. 

To  him,  alike,  are  always  known, 

Reserved  for  him,  and  him  alone. 

Ah  : Lesbia ! though  'tis  death  to  me, 

I cannot  choose  but  look  on  thee ; 

But,  at  the  sight,  my  senses  fly  ; 

I needs  must  gaxe,  but,  gazing,  die  ; 

Whilst  trembling  with  a thousand  fears, 

Parch’d  to  the  throat  my  tongue  adheres. 

My  pulse  beats  quick,  my  breath  hehves  short. 

My  limbs  deny  their  slight  support. 

Cold  dews  my  pallid  face  o’erspread, 
with  deadly  languor  droops  my  bead, 

1 [This  rod  several  little  pieces  that  follow  appear  to  be 

fragments  of  school  exercises  done  at  Uaitow.] 


My  ears  with  tingling  echoes  ring, 

And  life  itself  is  on  the  wing  , 

My  eyes  refuse  the  cheering  light. 

Their  orbs  are  veil'd  In  starless  night : 

Such  pangs  my  nature  sinks  beneath, 

And  feels  a temporary  death. 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  EPITAPH  ON  VIRGIL 
AND  TIBULLUS. 

BY  DOMITIUS  MAR8US. 

He  who  sublime  In  epic  numbers  roll'd. 

And  he  who  struck  the  softer  lyre  of  love, 

By  Death’s2  unequal  hand  alike  controll'd, 

Fit  comrades  in  Elysian  regions  move  I 

IMITATION  OF  TIBULLUS. 

“ Sulpicia  ad  Cerlnthum.”  — Lib.  4. 

Cruel  Cerinthus  1 does  the  fell  disease 
Which  racks  my  breast  your  fickle  bosom  please  ? 
Alas  ! I wish’d  but  to  o'ereome  the  pain, 

That  I might  live  for  love  and  you  again ; 

But  now  I scarcely  shall  bewail  my  fate : 

By  death  alone  I can  avoid  your  bate. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 

[Lugete,  Veneres,  Cupldlnesque,  ±c.] 

Ye  Cupids,  droop  each  little  head. 

Nor  let  your  wings  with  joy  be  spread. 
My  Lesbia's  favourite  bird  la  dead, 

Whom  dearer  than  her  eyes  she  loved ; 
For  he  was  gentle,  and  so  true. 

Obedient  to  her  call  he  flew, 

No  fear,  no  wild  alarm  he  knew. 

But  lightly  o’er  her  bosom  moved  : 

And  softly  fluttering  here  and  there, 

He  never  sought  to  cloaro  the  air, 

But  chirrup’d  oft,  and,  free  from  care, 
Tuned  to  her  ear  his  grateful  strain. 
Now  having  pass’d  the  gloomy  bourne 
From  whence  he  never  can  return. 

His  death  and  Lesbia's  grief  I mourn, 
Who  sighs,  alas ! but  sighs  in  vain. 

Oh  ! curst  be  thou,  devouring  grave  ! 
Whose  jaws  eternal  victims  crave, 

From  whom  no  earthly  power  can  save. 
For  thou  hast  ta’cn  the  bird  away : 
From  thee  my  Lesbia’s  eyes  o’erflow. 

Her  swollen  cheeks  with  weeping  glow; 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  her  woe, 
Receptacle  of  life’s  decay. 


IMITATED  FROM  CATULLUS. 

TO  ELLEN. 

Oh  ! might  I kiss  those  eyes  of  fire, 

A million  scarce  would  quench  desire : 

* The  hand  of  Death  h «ald  to  be  unjust  or  unequal,  m 
Virgil  was  considerably  older  than  Tibullus  at  his  decease. 
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Still  would  I steep  my  lips  in  bliss, 

And  dwell  an  age  on  every  kiss : 

Nor  then  my  soul  should  sated  be ; 

Still  would  1 kiss  and  cling  to  thee : 

Nought  should  my  kiss  from  thine  dissever ; 
Still  would  we  kiss,  and  kiss  for  ever ; 

E'en  though  the  numbers  did  exceed 
The  yellow  harvest’s  countless  seed. 

To  part  would  be  a vain  endeavour : 

Could  I desist  ? — ah  ! never — never  ! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  HORACE. 

[Justum  ct  tcnaccm  propositi  virura,  tec.) 

The  man  of  firm  and  noble  soul 
No  factious  clamours  can  control ; 

No  threat'ning  tyrant’s  darkling  brow 
Can  swerve  him  from  his  just  intent : 

Gales  the  warring  waves  which  plough. 

By  Auster  on  the  billows  spent-, 

To  curb  the  Adriatic  main. 

Would  awe  his  fix’d,  determined  mind  in  vain. 

Ay,  and  the  red  right  arm  of  Jove, 

Hurtling  his  lightnings  from  above. 

With  all  his  terrors  there  unfurl’d. 

He  would  unmoved,  unawed,  behold. 

The  flames  of  an  expiring  world, 

Again  in  crashing  chaos  roll'd, 

In  vast  promiscuous  ruin  hurl'd. 

Might  light  his  glorious  funeral  pile : 

Still  dauntless  ’midst  the  wreck  of  earth  he  VI  smile. 


FROM  ANACREON. 

[8iA«  t.iyti*  At(i.}*(,  m.  r.  A.  j 

I wish  to  tune  my  quivering  lyre 
To  deeds  of  fame  and  notes  of  fire  ; 

To  echo,  from  its  rising  swell. 

How  heroes  fought  and  nations  fell, 
When  At  reus’  sons  advanced  to  war. 
Or  Tyrian  Cadmus  roved  afar ; 

But  still,  to  martial  strains  unknown, 
My  lyre  recurs  to  love  alone. 

Fired  with  the  hope  of  future  fame, 

I seek  some  nobler  hero’s  name ; 

The  dying  chords  arc  strung  anew. 

To  war,  to  war,  my  harp  is  due : 

With  glowing  strings,  the  epic  strain 
To  Jove’s  great  son  I raise  again  ; 
Alcides  and  his  glorious  deeds. 
Beneath  whose  arm  the  Hydra  bleeds. 
All,  all  In  vain ; my  wayward  lyre 
Wakes  silver  notes  of  soft  desire. 

Adieu,  yc  chiefs  renown' 'd  in  arms ! 
Adieu  the  clang  of  war’s  alarms  ! 

To  other  deeds  my  soul  Is  strung, 

And  sweeter  notes  shall  now  be  sung ; 
My  harp  shall  all  its  powers  reveal. 

To  tell  the  tale  my  heart  must  feel : 
Love,  Love  alone,  my  lyre  shall  claim, 
In  songs  of  bliss  and  sighs  of  flame. 


FROM  ANACREON. 

[MtMVKTHUf  irf'  »»*/(,  M.  f.  A] 

’Twas  now  the  hour  when  Night  had  driven 
Her  car  half  round  yon  sable  heaven ; 

Bootes,  only,  seem’d  to  roll 
HU  arctic  charge  around  the  pole ; 

While  mortals,  lost  in  gentle  sleep, 

Forgot  to  ^piile,  or  ceased  to  weep : 

At  this  lone  hour,  the  Paphian  boy. 
Descending  from  the  realms  of  joy. 

Quick  to  my  gate  directs  his  course. 

And  knocks  with  all  his  little  force. 

My  visions  fled,  alarm’d  I rose, — 

“ What  stranger  breaks  my  blest  repose  ? * 

“ Alas  ! ” replies  the  wily  child, 

In  faltering  accents  sweetly  mild, 

“ A hapless  infant  here  I roam. 

Far  from  my  dear  maternal  home. 

Oh  J shield  me  from  the  wintry  blast ! 

The  nightly  storm  U pouring  fast. 

No  prowling  robber  lingers  here. 

A wandering  baby  who  can  fear  ? ” 

I heard  his  seeming  artless  tale, 

I heard  his  sighs  upon  the  gale : 

My  breast  was  never  pity’s  foe. 

But  felt  for  all  the  baby’s  woe. 

I drew  the  bar,  and  by  the  light. 

Young  Love,  the  infant,  met  my  sight; 

Ilia  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung, 

And  tbcnce  his  fetal  quiver  hung 
(Ah  ! little  did  I think  the  dart 
Would  rankle  soon  within  my  heart). 

With  care  I tend  my  weary  guest. 

His  little  fingers  chill  my  breast ; 

His  glossy  curls,  his  azure  wing. 

Which  droop  with  nightly  showers,  I wring ; 
His  shivering  limbs  the  embers  warm ; 

And  now  reviving  from  the  storm. 

Scarce  had  he  felt  his  wonted  glow. 

Than  swift  he  seized  his  slender  bow  : 

“ I fain  would  know,  my  gentle  host,” 

He  cried,  “ if  this  its  strength  has  lost ; 

I fear,  relax’d  with  midnight  dews. 

The  strings  their  former  aid  refuse.” 

With  poison  tipt,  his  arrow  flies 
Deep  in  my  tortured  heart  it  lies  ; 

Then  loud  the  joyous  urchin  laugh'd  : — 

“ My  bow  can  still  Impel  the  shaft : 

*T  is  firmly  fix’d,  thy  sighs  reveal  it ; 

Say,  courteous  host,  canst  thou  not  feel  it  ? * 


FROM  THE  PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS  OF 
AESCHYLUS. 

i n»tm  uu+i,  *.  r.  l.J 

Great  Jove,  to  whose  almighty  throne 
Both  gods  ^nd  mortals  homage  pay. 

Ne’er  may  my  soul  thy  power  disown. 

Thy  dread  lichests  ne’er  disobey. 

Oft  shall  the  sacred  victim  fell 
In  sea-girt  Ocean’s  mossy  hall ; 

My  voice  shall  raise  no  impious  strain 
’Gainst  him  who  rules  the  sky  and  azure  main 
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How  different  now  thy  joyless  fate, 

Since  first  Hesione  thy  bride. 

When  placed  aloft  in  godlike  state. 

The  blushing  beauty  by  thy  side, 

Thou  sat’st,  while  reverend  Ocean  smiled, 

| And  mirthful  strains  the  hours  beguiled. 

The  Nymphs  and  Tritons  danced  around, 

Nor  yet  thy  doom  was  fix’d,  nor  Jove  relentless 
frown’d.  1 

Harrow,  Dec.  1.  1804. 


TO  EMMA. 

Sixes  now  the  hour  b come  at  last. 

When  you  must  quit  your  anxious  lover ; 

Since  now  our  dream  of  bliss  is  past, 

One  pang,  my  girl,  and  all  is  over. 

Alas  ! that  pang  will  be  severe. 

Which  bids  us  part  to  meet  no  more ; 

I Which  tears  me  for  from  one  so  dear, 

Departing  for  a distant  shore. 

Well ! we  have  pass'd  some  happy  hours. 

And  joy  will  mingle  with  our  tears ; 

I When  thinking  on  these  ancient  towers, 

The  shelter  of  our  infant  years ; 

I Where  from  this  Gothic  casement’s  height. 

We  view’d  the  lake,  the  park,  the  dell ; • 

And  still,  though  tears  obstruct  our  sight. 

We  lingering  look  a last  farewell, 

I O'er  fields  through  which  we  used  to  run. 

And  spend  the  hours  in  childbh  play  ; 

O’er  shades  where,  when  our  race  was  done, 

! 1 Reposing  on  my  breast  you  lay  ; 

, Whilst  I,  admiring,  too  remiss. 

Forgot  to  scare  the  hovering  flies, 

I Yet  envied  every  fly  the  kiss 

It  dared  to  give  your  slumbering  eyes  : 

See  still  the  little  painted  bark. 

In  which  I row’d  you  o’er  the  lake ; 

See  there,  high  waving  o’er  the  park, 

The  elm  I clamber’d  for  your  sake. 

These  times  are  past — our  joys  arc  gone, 

You  lease  me,  leave  this  happy  vale ; 

These  scenes  I must  retrace  alone : 

Without  thee  what  will  they  avail  ? 

Who  can  conceive,  who  has  not  proved, 

The  anguish  of  a last  embrace  ? 

When,  tom  from  all  you  fondly  loved, 

You  bid  a long  adieu  to  peace. 

This  is  the  deepest  of  our  woes, 

For  this  these  tears  our  cheeks  bedew ; 

This  is  of  love  the  final  close, 

Oh,  God ! the  fondest,  last  adieu  ! 

• [“  My  first  Harrow  verses  (that  is,  English,  as  ex- 
ercises). a translation  of  a chorus  from  the  Prometheus  of 
fachylus,  were  received  by  Dr.  Drury,  my  grand  patron 


TO  M.  S.  G. 

Whene’er  I view  those  lips  of  thine. 
Their  hue  invites  my  fervent  kiss ; 

Yet  I forego  that  bliss  divine, 

Alas  1 it  were  unhallow'd  bliss. 

Whene’er  I dream  of  that  pure  breast. 
How  could  I dwell  upon  Its  snows ! 

Yet  b the  daring  wish  represt. 

For  that  — would  banish  Its  repose. 

A glance  from  thy  soul-searching  eye 
Can  raise  with  hope,  depress  with  fear ; 

Yet  I conceal  my  love,  — and  why? 

I would  r.ot  force  a painful  tear. 

I ne’er  have  told  my  love,  yet  thou 
Hast  seen  my  ardent  flame  too  well , 

And  shall  I plead  my  passion  now, 

To  make  thy  bosom’s  heaven  a hell  ? 

No  1 for  thou  never  canst  be  mine, 

United  by  the  priest’s  decree : 

By  any  ties  but  those  divine, 

Mine,  ray  beloved,  thou  ne’er  shalt  be. 

Then  let  the  secret  fire  consume. 

Let  it  consume,  thou  shalt  not  know : 

With  joy  I court  a certain  doom, 

Rather  than  spread  its  guilty  glow. 

I will  not  ease  my  tortured  heart. 

By  driving  dove-eyed  peace  from  thine  -t 

Rather  than  such  a sting  impart. 

Each  thought  presumptuous  I resign. 

Yes  ! yield  those  lips,  for  which  I’d  brave 
More  than  I here  shall  dare  to  tell ; 

Thy  innocence  and  mine  to  save,  — 

I bid  thee  now  a last  farewell. 

Yes  ! yield  that  breast,  to  seek  despair 
And  hope  no  more  thy  soft  embrace  j 

Which  to  obtain  my  soul  would  dare. 

All,  all  reproach  — but  thy  disgrace. 

At  least  from  guilt  shalt  thou  Ik*  free. 

No  matron  shall  thy  shame  reprove  ; 

Though  cureless  pangs  may  prey  on  me, 
No  martyr  shalt  thou  be  to  love. 


TO  CAROLINE. 

Think’st  thou  I saw  thy  beauteous  eyes. 
Suffused  in  tears,  implore  to  Btay  ;* 

And  heard  unmoved  thy  plenteous  sighs. 

Which  said  far  more  than  words  can  say  ? 

j Though  keen  the  grief  thy  tears  exprest. 

When  love  and  hope  lay  both  o’erthrown, 

Yet  still,  my  girl,  this  bleeding  breast 
Throbb'd  with  deep  sorrow  as  thine  own. 

I (our  head  master)  but  coolly.  No  one  had,  at  that  dine,  the 
least  notion  that  I should  subside  into  poesy.”  — Byron 
Diary.] 
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But  when  our  checks  with  anguish  glow’d, 
When  thy  sweet  lips  were  join’d  to  mine. 

The  tears  that  from  my  eyelids  flow’d 
Were  lost  in  those  which  fell  from  thine. 

Thou  could’st  not  feel  my  burning  cheek. 
Thy  gushing  tears  had  quench’d  its  flame ; 

And  as  thy  tongue  essay’d  to  speak. 

In  signs  alone  it  breathed  my  name. 

And  yet,  my  girl,  we  weep  in  vain. 

In  vain  our  fate  in  sighs  deplore  ; 

Remembrance  only  can  remain,  — 

But  that  will  make  us  weep  the  more. 

Again,  thou  best  beloved,  adieu  1 
Ah  l if  thou  canst,  o’ercome  regret ; 

Nor  let  thy  mind  past  joys  review,  — 

Our  only  hope  is  to  forget ! 


TO  CAROLINE. 

Oh  ! when  shall  the  grave  hide  for  ever  my  sorrows  T 
Oh ! when  shall  my  soul  wing  her  flight  from  this  1 
clay? 

The  present  is  hell,  and  the  coming  to-morrow 
But  brings,  with  new  torture,  the  curse  of  to-day. 

From  ray  eye  flows  no  tear,  from  my  lips  flow  no  curse*, 

I blast  not  the  fiends  who  have  hurl’d  me  from  bliss : 
For  poor  is  the  soul  which  bewailing  rehearses 
Its  querulous  gTtef,  when  in  anguish  like  this. 

Was  my  eye,  ’ stead  of  tears,  with  red  fury  flakes 
bright’ning, 

Would  my  lips  breathe  a flame  which  no  stream 
could  assuage,  [lightning. 

On  our  foes  should  my  glance  launch  in  vengeance  its 
With  transport  my  tongue  give  a loose  to  its  rage. 


TO  CAROLINE. 

When  I hear  you  express  an  affection  so  warm, 

Ne’er  think,  my  beloved,  that  I do  not  believe  ; 

For  your  lip  would  the  soul  of  suspicion  disarm. 

And  your  eye  beams  a ray  which  can  never  deceive. 

Yet  still  this  fond  bosom  regrets,  while  adoring, 

That  love,  like  the  leaf,  must  fall  into  the  sere  ; 
That  age  will  come  on,  when  remembrance,  deploring. 
Contemplates  the  scenes  of  her  youth  with  a tear ; 

That  the  time  must  arrive,  when,  no  longer  retaining 
Their  auburn,  those  locks  must  wave  thin  to  the 
breexe, 

When  a few  silver  hairs  of  those  tresses  remaining, 
Prove  nature  a prey  to  decay  and  disease. 

'T Is  this,  my  beloved,  which  spreads  gloom  o’er  my 
features, 

Though  I ne’er  shall  presume  to  arraign  the  decree 
Which  God  has  proclaim’d  as  the  fate  of  his  creatures, 
In  the  death  which  one  day  will  deprive  you  of  me. 

Mistake  not,  sweet  sceptic,  the  cause  of  emotion, 

No  doubt  can  the  mind  of  your  lover  invade  ; 

He  worships  each  look  with  such  faithful  devotion, 

A smile  can  enchant,  or  a tear  can  dissuade. 

But  as  death,  my  beloved,  soon  or  late  shall  o’ertake  us 
And  our  breasts  which  alive  with  such  sympathy 
glow, 

Will  sleep  in  the  grave  till  the  blast  shall  awake  us, 
When  calling  the  dead,  tn  earth’s  bosom  laid  low, — 

Ohl  then  let  us  drain,  while  we  may,  draughts  of 
pleasure. 

Which  from  passion  like  ours  may  unceasingly  flow ; 
Let  us  pass  round  the  cup  of  love’s  bliss  in  full  tnea- 
And  quaff  the  contents  as  our  nectar  below,  [sure, 

1W>5. 

• [Lord  Strangford'*  translation*  of  Camocn*’  Amatory 
Poems,  Verses,  and  Little'*  Poems,  are  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Moore  a*  having  been  at  thi*  period  the  favourite  study  of 
Lord  Byron.] 

* The  latter  year*  of  Camoco*  present  a mournful  pic- 
ture, not  merely  of  individual  calamity,  hut  of  national  in- 
gratitude. lie  whose  best  years  had  been  devoted  to  the 


But  now  tears  and  curses,  alike  unavailing, 

Would  add  to  the  souls  of  our  tyrants  delight ; 
Could  they  view  us  our  sad  separation  bewailing. 
Their  merciless  hearts  would  rejoice  at  the  sight. 

Yet  still,  though  we  bend  with  a feign'd  resignation. 
Life  beams  not  for  us  with  one  ray  that  can  cheer ; 
Ix>ve  and  hope  upon  earth  bring  no  more  consolation ; 
In  the  grave  is  our  hope,  for  in  life  is  our  fear. 

Oh  1 when,  my  adored,  in  the  tomb  will  they  place  me. 
Since,  in  life,  love  and  friendship  for  ever  are  fled  ? 
If  again  in  the  mansion  of  death  I embrace  thee. 
Perhaps  they  will  leave  unmolested  the  dead. 

ISOS. 


STANZAS  TO  A LADY, 

WITH  THE  POEMS  OT  CAMOXNS.  1 

Tins  votive  pledge  of  fond  esteem. 

Perhaps  dear  girl ! for  me  thou  It  prixe; 

It  sings  of  Love’s  enchanting  dream, 

A theme  we  never  can  despise. 

Who  blames  it  but  the  envious  fool. 

The  old  and  disappointed  maid  ; 

Or  pupU  of  the  prudish  school. 

In  single  sorrow  doom’d  to  fade  ? 

Then  read,  dear  girl ! with  feeling  read, 
For  thou  wilt  ne’er  be  one  of  those  i 

To  thee  in  vain  I shall  not  plead 
In  pity  for  the  poet’s  woes. 

He  was  in  sooth  a genuine  bard  ; 

His  was  no  faint,  fictitious  flame  : 

Like  his,  may  love  be  thy  reward. 

But  not  thy  hapless  fate  the  same.  * 


lervice  of  hi*  country,  he  who  had  taught  her  literary  (mne 
to  rival  the  proudest  effort*  of  Italy  itself,  and  who  teemed 
born  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  ancient  gentility  and  L»- 
*ian  heroism,  was  compelled  to  wander  through  the  *trr«t»- 
a wretched  dependent  on  casual  contribution.  One  friend 
alone  remained  to  smooth  hit  downward  path,  and  guide  hi* 
steps  to  the  grave  with  gentlene**  and  consolation.  It  was 
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THE  FIRST  KISS  OF  LOVE. 

A B iagCirsc  it 

’E<"Tm  utmtt  u*u.  AWACBEOK. 

A WAT  with  your  fiction*  of  flimsy  romance ; 

Those  tissues  of  falsehood  which  folly  has  wove  ! 
Give  me  the  mild  beam  of  the  soul-breathing  glance, 
Or  the  rapture  which  dwells  on  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

Te  rhymers,  whose  bosoms  with  phantasy  glow, 
Whose  pastoral  passions  are  made  for  the  grove  ; 

! ! From  what  blest  inspiration  your  sonnets  would  flow. 
Could  you  ever  have  tasted  the  first  kiss  of  love  1 

If  Apollo  should  e’er  his  assistance  refuse, 

Or  the  Nine  be  disposed  from  your  service  to  rove, 

| Invoke  them  no  more,  bid  adieu  to  the  muse, 

And  try  tbe  effect  of  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

1 I hate  you,  ye  cold  compositions  of  art  I 

Though  prudes  may  condemn  me,  and  bigots  re- 
prove, 

I court  the  effusions  that  spring  from  the  heart. 
Which  throbs  with  delight  to  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

| Tour  shepherds,  your  flocks,  those  fantastical  themes, 
Perhaps  may  amuse,  yet  they  never  can  move  : 
Arcadia  displays  but  a region  of  dreams  : 

What  are  visions  like  these  to  the  first  kiss  of  love  ? 

Oh ! cease  to  affirm  that  man,  since  his  birth. 

From  Adam  till  now,  has  with  wretchedness  strove ; 
Some  portion  of  paradise  still  is  on  earth, 

And  Eden  revives  in  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

When  age  chills  the  blood,  when  our  pleasures  are 
past — 

For  year?  fleet  away  with  the  wings  of  the  dove 

Tbe  dearest  remembrance  will  still  be  the  last, 

Our  sweetest  memorial  the  first  kiss  of  love. 


ON  A CHANGE  OF  MASTERS  AT  A GREAT 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL.  » 

WnFBEare  those  honours,  Ida  ! once  your  own. 
When  Probus  * filled  your  magisterial  throne  ? 

Antonio,  his  slave,  a native  of  Java,  who  had  accompanied 
Camoecs  to  Europe,  after  having  rescued  him  from  the 
waves,  when  shipwrecked  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Mecon.  This 
CUthlul  attendant  was  wont  to  seek  alms  throughout  Lisbon, 
and  at  night  shared  the  produce  of  the  day  with  his  poor  and 
broken-hearted  master.  But  his  friendship  was  employed  in 
vain.  Camoens  tank  beneath  the  pressure  of  penury  and 
disease,  and  died  In  an  almt-bouse  early  in  the  year  1679.  — 
mUMPOBD.] 

1 fin  March,  1805,  Dr.  Drury  retired  from  his  situation  of 
head-master  at  Harrow,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Butler.] 

9 f“  Dr.  Drnry,  whom  I plagued  sufficiently,  was  the  best, 
the  kindest  (and  yet  strict,  too)  friend  I ever  had  ; and  1 look 
upon  him  still  as  a father.”  — Byron  Diary.] 

9 [“  At  Harrow  I was  a most  unpopular  boy,  but  ltd  latterly, 
•nd  have  retained  many  of  my  school  friendships,  and  ail 
my  dislikes — except  to  Dr.  Butler,  whom  I treated  rebcl- 
hcxisly.  and  have  been  sorry  ever  since.”  — Byron  Diary.  — 
The  reconciliation  which  took  place  between  him  and  I)r. 
Butler,  before  his  departure  for  Greece,  in  1809,  Is.  says 
Mr.  Moore,  • one  of  those  instances  of  placability  and  nllahfe- 
atss  with  which  his  life  abounded.  Not  content  with  this 
private  atonement  to  the  Doctor,  it  was  his  intention,  had 
C*  published  another  edition  of  the  Hours  of  Idleness,  to 
substitute,  for  the  offensive  verses  against  that  gentleman. 


As  indent  Borne,  fist  felling  to  disgrace, 

Hail'd  a barbarian  In  her  Caesar's  place. 

So  you,  degenerate,  share  as  hard  a fete, 

And  seat  Pomposus  where  your  Probus  sate. 

Of  narrow  brain,  yet  of  a narrower  soul, 
Pomposus 3 holds  you  In  his  harsh  control ; 
Pomposus,  by  no  sodal  virtue  sway'd. 

With  florid  jargon,  and  with  vain  parade  ; 

With  noisy  nonsense,  and  new-fangled  rules. 
Such  as  were  ne’er  before  enforced  In  schools. 
Mistaking  pedantry  for  learning's  laws. 

He  governs,  sanction’d  but  by  self-applause  ; 
With  him  the  same  dire  fete  attending  Rome, 
Hi-fated  Ida  ! soon  must  stamp  your  doom  ; 

Like  her  o'erthrown,  for  ever  lost  to  feme. 

No  tract  of  science  left  you,  but  the  name. 

July,  1805. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  DORSET.  > 

Doasrr  > I whose  early  steps  with  mine  have  stray'd 
Exploring  every  path  of  Ida's  glade  ; 

Whom  still  affection  taught  me  to  defend, 

And  made  me  less  a tyrant  than  a friend, 

Though  the  harsh  custom  of  our  youthful  ban 
Bade  thn  obey,  and  gave  me  to  command  ; « 

Thee,  on  whose  head  a few  short  years  will  shower 
The  gift  of  riches  and  the  pride  of  power  , 

E’en  now  a name  Illustrious  is  thine  own, 

Renown'd  in  rank,  not  fer  beneath  the  throne. 

Yet,  Dorset,  let  not  this  seduce  thy  soul 
To  shun  fair  science,  or  evade  control. 

Though  passive  tutors  ?,  fearful  to  dispraise 
The  titled  child,  whose  foturc  breath  may  raise. 

View  ducal  errors  with  Indulgent  eyes, 

And  wink  at  faults  they  tremble  to  chastise. 

When  youthful  parasites,  who  bend  the  knee 

To  wealth,  their  golden  idol,  not  to  thee, 

And  even  in  simple  boyhood's  opening  dawn 

Some  slaves  are  found  to  flatter  and  to  fawn 

When  these  declare,  “ that  pomp  alone  should  wait 
On  one  by  birth  predestined  to  be  great ; 

That  books  were  only  meant  for  drudging  fools. 

That  gallant  spirits  scorn  the  common  rules 
Believe  them  not ; — they  point  the  path  to  shame, 
And  seek  to  blast  the  honours  of  thy  name. 

a frank  avowal  of  the  wrong  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  giving 
vent  to  them . j 

•In  kmklng  over  mr  papers  to  lelcct  a few  additional 
* wcond  edition,  1 found  the  above  lines,  which 
I had  totally  forgotten,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1805,  a 
short  rime  previous  to  my  departure  from  Harrow.  They 
were  addressed  to  a young  schoolfellow  of  high  rank,  who  had 
t>een  my  frequent  companion  In  some  rambles  through  tbe 
netghlxHiring  country  : however,  he  never  saw  the  lines,  and 
most  probably  never  will.  As.  on  a re-perusal,  1 found  them 
not  worse  than  some  other  nieces  in  the  collection,  1 have 
now  published  them,  for  the  first  time,  after  a slight  revision. 

1 [George- John- Frederick,  fourth  Duke  of  Dorset,  born 
November  15,  1793.  This  amiable  nobleman  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  while  hunting  near  Dublin,  February  22, 
1815,  being  on  a visit  at  the  time  to  his  mother,  the  dui  hoss- 
dowager,  and  her  second  husband,  Charles  Earl  of  Whit- 
worth, then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.] 

« At  every  public  school  the  junior  boys  are  completely 
subservient  to  the  upper  forms  till  they  attain  a seat  In  the 
higher  classes.  From  this  state  of  probation,  very  properly, 
no  rank  is  exempt ; but  after  a certain  period,  they  command 
In  turn  those  who  succeed. 

7 Allow  me  to  disclaim  any  personal  allusions,  even  the 
most  distant : I merely  mention  generally  what  is  too  often 
the  weakness  of  preceptors. 
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Turn  to  the  few  In  Ida’s  early  throng, 

Whose  souls  disdain  not  to  condemn  the  wrong  ; 

Or  if,  amidst  the  comrades  of  thy  youth. 

None  dare  to  raise  the  sterner  voice  of  truth. 

Ask  thine  own  heart ; ’t  will  bid  thee,  boy,  forbear  ; 
For  well  I know  that  virtue  lingers  there. 

Yes  I X have  mark'd  thee  many  a passing  day, 

But  now  new  scenes  Invite  me  fair  away  ; 

Yes  ! I have  mark'd  within  that  generous  mind 
A soul.  If  well  matured,  to  bless  mankind. 

Ah  ! though  myself,  by  nature  haughty,  wild. 

Whom  Indiscretion  hail'd  her  favourite  child  ; 

Though  every  error  stamps  me  for  her  own, 

And  dooms  my  fell,  I fain  would  fall  alone  ; 

Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now  can  tame, 

I love  the  virtues  which  I cannot  claim. 

*T  is  not  enough,  with  other  sons  of  power, 

To  gleam  the  lambent  meteor  of  an  hour  ; 

To  swell  some  peerage  page  in  feeble  pride, 

With  long-drawn  names  that  grace  no  page  beside ; 
Then  share  with  titled  crowds  the  common  lot  — 

In  life  just  gazed  at,  in  the  grave  forgot ; 

While  nought  divides  thee  from  the  vulgar  dead. 
Except  the  dull  cold  stone  that  hides  thy  head. 

The  mouldering  'scutcheon,  or  the  herald's  roll. 

That  well-emblaxon’d  but  neglected  scroll, 

Where  lords,  unhonour'd,  In  the  tomb  may  find 
One  spot,  to  leave  a worthless  name  behind. 

There  sleep,  unnoticed  as  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  veil  their  dust,  their  follies,  and  their  faults, 

A race,  with  old  armorial  lists  o'erspread. 

In  records  destined  never  to  be  read. 

Fain  would  I view  thee,  with  prophetic  eyes, 

Exalted  more  among  the  good  and  wise, 

A glorious  and  a long  career  pursue, 

As  first  in  rank,  the  first  in  talent  too : 

Spurn  every  vice,  each  little  meanness  shun  ; 

Not  Fortune’s  minion,  but  her  noblest  son. 

Turn  to  the  annals  of  a former  day  ; 

Bright  are  the  deeds  thine  earlier  sires  display. 

One,  though  a courtier,  lived  a man  of  worth, 

And  call’d,  proud  boast ! the  British  drama  forth.  * 
Another  view,  not  less  renown’d  for  wit ; 

Alike  for  courts,  and  camps,  or  senates  fit ; 

Bold  In  the  field,  and  favour’d  by  the  Nine ; 

In  every  splendid  part  ordain'd  to  shine ; 

Far,  far  distinguish’d  from  the  glittering  throng, 

The  pride  of  princes,  and  the  boast  of  song.  * 

Such  were  thy  fathers  ; thus  preserve  their  name  ; 

| Not  heir  to  titles  only,  but  to  fame. 

The  hour  draws  nigh,  a few  brief  days  will  close, 

To  me,  this  little  scene  of  joys  and  woes  ; 

1 r«  Thomas  Sackrllle,  Lord  Buckliurst.  was  born  in  1527. 

While  a student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  be  wrote  his  tragedy 

of  Gorboduc,  which  was  played  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at 

Whitehall,  in  1561 . Ilia  tragedy,  and  hlz  contribution  of  the 

Induction  and  legend  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  the 

" Mirror  for  Magistrates,”  compose  the  poetical  history  of 

Sackville.  The  rest  of  It  was  political.  In  1604,  lie  was 
created  Earl  of  Dorset  by  James  I.  He  died  suddenly  at  the 
council  table,  in  consequence  of  a dropsy  on  the  brain.”  — 

Campbell.] 

9 [Charles  Sackrllle,  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  born  in  1637,  and 
died  in  1706.  He  was  esteemed  the  most  accomplished  man 
of  his  day,  and  alike  distinguished  in  the  voluptuous  court  of 
Charles  It.  and  the  gloomy  one  of  William  III.  He  behaved 
with  considerable  gallantry  in  the  sea-fight  with  the  Dutch 
in  1665 ; on  the  day  previous  to  which  he  is  said  to  hare  com- 
posed his  celebrated  song,  7b  all  you  I.adtes  note  at  Land.  , 
HU  character  has  been  drawn  in  the  highest  colours  by 
Dryden,  Pope,  Prior,  and  CongreTe.] 

9 [**  I hare  just  been,  or  rather  ought  to  be,  very  much  i 


Each  knell  of  Time  now  warns  me  to  resign 
Shades  where  Hope,  Peace,  and  Friendship  all  were 
mine : 

Hope,  that  could  vary  like  the  rainbow's  hue. 

And  gild  their  pinions  as  the  moments  flew  ; 

Peace,  that  reflection  never  frown'd  away. 

By  dreams  of  ill  to  cloud  some  future  day  ; 
Friendship,  whose  truth  let  childhood  only  tell ; 

Alas  ! they  love  not  long,  who  love  so  well. 

To  these  adieu  ! nor  let  roe  linger  o’er 
Scenes  hail'd,  as  exiles  hail  their  native  shore. 
Receding  slowly  through  the  dark-blue  deep. 

Beheld  by  eyes  that  mourn,  yet  cannot  weep. 

Dorset,  farewell ! I will  not  ask  one  part 
Of  sad  remembrance  In  so  young  a heart ; 

The  coming  morrow  from  thy  youthful  mind 
Will  sweep  my  name,  nor  leave  a trace  behind. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  mature r year, 

Since  chance  has  thrown  us  in  the  self-same  sphere. 
Since  the  same  senate,  nay,  the  same  debate. 

May  one  day  claim  our  suffrage  for  the  state. 

We  hence  may  meet,  and  pass  each  other  by. 

With  feint  regard,  or  cold  and  distant  eye. 

For  me,  in  future,  neither  friend  nor  foe, 

A stranger  to  thyself,  thy  weal  or  woe. 

With  thee  no  more  again  1 hope  to  trace 
The  recollection  of  our  early  race ; 

No  more,  as  once,  in  social  hours  rejoice. 

Or  hear,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-known  voice : 

Still,  If  the  wishes  of  a heart  untaught 

To  veil  those  feelings  which  perchance  it  ought. 

If  these,  — but  let  me  cease  the  lengthen’d  strain, — 
Oh  1 if  these  wishes  are  not  breathed  in  vain. 

The  guardian  seraph  who  directs  thy  fate 
Will  leave  thee  glorious,  as  he  found  thee  great.  * 

•» 


FRAGMENT. 

WRITTEN*  SHORTLY  AFTER  THE  MARRIAGE  OT  MISS 
CHA  WORTH. 

Hills  of  Annesley  ! bleak  and  barren. 

Where  my  thoughtless  childhood  stray'd. 

How  the  northern  tempests,  warring. 

Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade  ! 

Now  no  more,  the  hours  beguiling, 

Former  favourite  haunts  I see ; 

Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling 
Makes  ye  seem  a heaven  to  me. 1 * *  4 * * * * 9 

l 

shocked  by  tbc  death  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  We  were  at 
school  together.  And  there  1 was  passionately  attar  bed  to 
him.  Since,  we  have  neTer  met,  but  once,  I think,  dm 
1805 — and  it  would  be  a paltry  affectation  to  prrvmd  that  l 
had  any  feeling  for  him  worth  the  name.  Hit  there  was  a J 
time  In  my  life  when  this  event  would  have  broken  my  heart ; 
and  all  I can  say  for  It  now  is  — that  it  is  not  worth  breaking. 
The  recollection  of  what  I once  feR.  and  ought  to  have  »» 
now,  but  could  not,  set  me  pondering,  and  finally  into  the 
train  of  thought  which  you  nave  in  your  hands!  — Bym 
Letters,  1815 — The  Verses  referred  to  were  those  omLuu 
choly  ones,  beginning,  — ” There  *•  not  a joy  the  world  cat 
give,  like  those  It  takes  away.”] 

* [The  circumstances  which  lent  so  peculiar  an  interest  to 
Lora  Byron’s  introduction  to  the  familv  of  ChawortK,  are 
sufficiently  explained  In  the  " Notices  of  his  Life.”  •*  The 
young  lady  herself  combined,”  says  Mr.  Moore.  ‘*  with  the 
many  worldly  advantages  that  encircled  her,  much  personal 
beauty,  and  a disposition  the  most  amiable  and  attaching 
Though  already  felly  alive  to  her  charms,  It  was  at  thLs  period 
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Oh  ! could  Lc  Sage’* 1 demon’s  gift 
Be  realised  at  my  desire, 

This  night  my  trembling  form  he ’d  lift 
To  place  It  on  St.  Mary’s  spire. 

Then  would,  unroof d,  old  Gr&nta's  halls 
Pedantic  inmates  full  display  ; 

Fellows  who  dream  on  lawn  or  stalls. 

The  price  of  venal  votes  to  pay. 

Then  would  I view  each  rival  wight. 

Petty  and  PalmeTston  survey  ; 

Who  canvass  there  with  all  their  might, 

Against  the  next  elective  day. 3 

Lo  ! candidates  and  voters  lie  * 

All  lull'd  in  sleep,  a goodly  number  : 

I A race  renown  *d  for  piety. 

Whose  conscience  won’t  disturb  their  slumber. 

Lord  H 4,  indeed,  may  not  demur ; 

Fellows  are  sage,  reflecting  men  : 

They  know  preferment  can  occur 
But  very  seldom, — now  and  then. 

They  know  the  Chancellor  has  got 
Some  pretty  livings  in  disposal : 

Each  hopes  that  one  may  be  his  lot. 

And  therefore  smiles  on  his  proposal. 

Now  from  the  soporific  scene 

I ’ll  turn  mine  eye,  as  night  grows  later, 

To  view,  unheeded  and  unseen, 

The  studious  sons  of  Alma  Mater. 

| There,  In  apartments  small  and  damp 
i The  candidate  for  college  prizes 

Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp ; 

Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

He  surely  well  deserves  to  gain  them. 

With  all  the  honours  of  his  college. 

Who,  striving  hardly  to  obtain  them. 

Thus  seeks  unprofitable  knowledge : 

Who  sacrifices  hours  of  rest 
To  scan  precisely  metres  attic  ; 

Or  agitates  his  anxious  breast 
In  solving  problems  mathematic  : 

(1004)  that  the  young  poet  seemi  to  have  drunk  deepest  of 
that  fascination  whow  effects  were  to  be  so  lasting  ; six  short 
, weeks  which  he  passed  in  her  company  being  sufficient  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a feeling  for  all  life.  With  the  summer 
| holidays  ended  this  dream  of  his  youth.  He  saw  Mlu  Cha- 
| worth  once  more  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  took  his  last 
; farewell  of  her  on  that  hill  near  Anoesley,  which.  In  his 
poem  of*  The  Dream,’  he  describes  so  happily  as  • crowned 
i with  a peculiar  diadem.’  ” In  August,  1805,  she  was  married 
to  John  Musters,  Esq. ; and  died  at  Wlverton  Hal),  in  Fe- 
bruary. 18S2.  In  consequence,  it  is  believed,  of  the  alarm  and 
i danger  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  during  the  sack  of 
1 Col  wick  Hal)  br  a party  of  rioters  from  Nottingham.  The 
1 unfortunate  lady  had  been  in  a feeble  state  of  health  for 
several  rears,  and  she  and  her  daughter  were  obliged  to  take 
shelter  from  the  violence  of  the  mob  In  a shrubbery,  where, 

, partly  from  cold,  partly  from  terror,  her  constitution  sus- 
tained a shock  which  it  wanted  vigour  to  resist.] 

1 , 1 The  Diable  Bolteux  of  Le  Sage,  where  Astnodeus,  the 

demon,  places  Don  Cleofas  on  an  elevated  situation,  and 
i unroofs  Use  houses  for  inspection. 

* [On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  In  January,  1006,  Lord  Henry 


Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Seale, * 

Or  puzzles  o’er  the  deep  triangle  ; 

Deprived  of  many  a wholesome  meal ; 

In  barbarous  Latin  0 doom’d  to  wrangle : 

Renouncing  every  pleasing  page 
From  authors  of  historic  use  ; 

Preferring  to  the  letter'd  sage 
The  square  of  the  hypothenuse.  7 

Still,  harmless  are  these  occupations, 

That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student. 

Compared  with  other  recreations. 

Which  bring  together  the  imprudent ; 

Whose  daring  revels  shock  the  sight. 

When  vice  and  infamy  combine, 

When  drunkenness  and  dice  invite, 

As  every  sense  is  steep’d  in  wine. 

Not  so  the  mctbodistic  crew, 

Who  plans  of  reformation  lay : 

In  humble  attitude  they  sue. 

And  for  the  sins  of  others  pray  : 

Forgetting  that  their  pride  of  spirit. 

Their  exultation  in  their  trial. 

Detracts  most  largely  from  the  merit 
Of  all  their  boasted  self-denial. 

*T  is  mom  : — from  these  I turn  my  sight. 

What  scene  is  this  which  meets  the  eye  ? 

A numerous  crowd,  array’d  In  white,  ® 

Across  the  green  in  numbers  fly. 

Loud  rings  in  air  the  chapel  bell ; 

’T  is  hush’d : — what  sounds  are  these  I hear  t 

The  organ's  soft  celestial  swell 
Rolls  deeply  on  the  list’ning  ear. 

To  this  is  join’d  the  sacred  song. 

The  royal  minstrel’s  hallow’d  strain ; 

Though  he  who  hears  the  music  long 
Will  never  wish  to  hear  again. 

Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused, 

Even  as  a band  of  raw  beginners ; 

Ail  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a set  of  croaking  sinners. 

Petty  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  candidates  to  represent  tbe 
University  of  Cambridge  In  parliament.] 

* [In  the  private  volume,  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas  ran 
thus : — 

**  One  on  his  power  and  place  depends, 

The  other  on  — the  Lord  knows  what  ! 

Each  to  some  eloquence  pretends. 

Though  neither  will  convince  by  that. 

**  The  first,  indeed,  may  not  demur  } 

Fellows  are  sage  reflecting  men,’’  Ac.] 

* [Edward- Harvey  Hawke,  third  Lord  Hawke.  His  lord- 
ship  died  In  1824.] 

* Seale's  publication  on  Greek  Metres  displars  considerable 
talent  and  Ingenuity,  but,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  difficult 
a work.  Is  not  remarkable  for  accuracy. 

* The  Latin  of  the  schools  is  of  the  canine  tpecia,  and 
not  very  Intelligible. 

1 The  discovery  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  square  of  the  hy- 
pothenuse  Is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two  tides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle. 

* On  a saint's  day,  the  students  wear  surplices  In  chapel. 

Cc 
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If  David,  when  his  tolls  were  ended. 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  slug  before  him, 

To  us  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended,  — 

In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  ’em. 

The  luckless  Israelites,  when  taken 
By  some  inhuman  tyrant's  order. 

Were  ask'd  to  sing,  by  joy  forsaken, 

On  Babylonian  river's  border. 

Oh  ! had  they  sung  In  notes  like  these, 

Inspired  by  stratagem  or  fear. 

They  might  have  set  their  hearts  at  ease, 

The  devil  a soul  had  stay’d  to  hear. 

But  if  I scribble  longer  now, 

The  deuce  a soul  will  stay  to  read  : 

My  pen  is  blunt,  my  ink  is  low ; 

'T  is  almost  time  to  stop,  indeed. 

Therefore,  farewell,  old  Granta’s  spires  ! 

No  more,  like  Cleofas,  I fly  ; 

No  more  thy  theme  my  muse  inspires : 

The  reader ’s  tired,  and  so  am  L 

1806. 

ON  A DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  VILLAGE  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  HARROW  ON  THE  HILL. 

Oh  ! mihi  prctcritoi  referat  si  Jupiter  an  nos — Virgil. 

Y t scenes  of  my  childhood,  whose  loved  recollection 
Embitters  the  present,  compared  with  the  past ; 
Where  science  first  dawn'd  on  the  powers  of  reflection. 
And  friendships  were  form'd,  too  romantic  to  last ; * 

Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  trace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied  ; 
How  welcome  to  me  your  ne'er  fading  remembrance, 
Which  rests  In  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied  ! 

Again  I revisit  the  hills  where  we  sported, 

The  streams  where  we  swam,  and  the  fields  where 
we  fought ; 2 [sorted. 

The  school  where,  loud  warn’d  by  the  bell,  we  re- 
To  pore  o’er  the  precepts  by  pedagogues  taught 

Again  I behold  where  for  hours  I have  ponder’d, 

As  reclining,  at  eve,  on  yon  tombstone  2 I lay ; 

Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard  I wander’d. 
To  catch  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun’s  setting  ray. 

I once  more  view  the  room,  with  spectators  sur- 
rounded, 

Where,  as  Zanga  4,  I trod  on  Alonzo  o’erthrown  ; 

» ['•  Mjr  school-friendship*  were  with  me  positions  (for  I 
«m  always  violent) ; but  1 do  not  know  that  there  Is  one 
which  hoi  endured  (to  be  sure  some  have  been  cut  short  by 
death)  till  now.”— - Byron  Diary,  1821.] 

* ['*  At  Harrow  I fought  mjr  way  veiy  fairly.  I think  I 
lost  but  one  battle  out  of  ievcn.”  — TWrf.J 

9 [They  show  a tomb  in  the  churchyard  at  Harrow,  com- 
manding a view  over  Windsor,  which  was  so  well  known  to 
be  his  favourite  resting-place,  that  the  bovs  called  It  ” By- 
ron's Tomb ; ” and  here,  they  say,  he  used  to  sit  for  hours, 
wrapt  up  in  thought.] 

* [Fcr  the  display  of  his  declamatory  powers,  on  the 
speoch-davs,  he  selected  always  the  most  vehement  passages  ; 
such  m toe  speech  of  Zanga  over  the  body  of  Alonzo,  and 
Lear’s  address  to  the  storm.] 


While,  to  swell  my  young  pride,  such  applauses  re- 
sounded, 

I fancied  that  M os-op  11  himself  was  outshone  : 

Or,  as  Lear,  I pour’d  forth  the  deep  imprecation. 

By  my  daughters,  of  kingdom  and  reason  deprived ; j 
Till,  fired  by  loud  plaudits  e and  self-adulation, 

I regarded  myself  as  a Garrick  revived. 

Ye  dreams  of  my  boyhood,  how  much  I regret  you  ! j 
Unfaded  your  memory  dwells  in  my  breast ; 

Though  sad  and  deserted,  I ne’er  can  forget  you : 

Your  pleasures  may  still  be  in  fancy’  possest. 

To  Ida  full  oft  may  remembrance  restore  me, 7 
While  fate  shall  the  shades  of  the  future  unroll  \ 
Since  darkness  o’ershadows  the  prospect  before  me, 

More  dear  1$  the  beam  of  the  past  to  my  souL 

But  if,  through  the  course  of  the  years  which  await  me. 
Some  new  scene  of  pleasure  should  open  to  view, 

I will  say,  while  with  rapture  the  thought  shall  elate  me,  , 
“ Oh  I such  were  the  days  which  my  infancy  knew."  | 

1806. 

TO  M 

Oh  1 did  those  eyes,  instead  of  Are, 

With  bright  but  mild  affection  shine. 

Though  they  might  kindle  less  desire. 

Love,  more  than  mortal,  would  be  thine. 

For  thou  art  form’d  so  heavenly  fair. 

Howe’er  those  orbs  may  wildly  beam. 

We  must  admire,  but  still  despair  ; 

That  fatal  glance  forbids  esteem. 

When  Nature  stamp’d  thy  beauteous  birth. 

So  much  perfection  in  thee  shone. 

She  fear’d  that,  too  divine  for  earth, 

The  skies  might  claim  thee  for  their  own : 

Therefore,  to  guard  her  dearest  work. 

Lest  angels  might  dispute  the  prise. 

She  bade  a secret  lightning  lurk 
Within  those  once  celestial  eyes. 

These  might  the  boldest  sylph  appal. 

When  gleaming  with  meridian  blase  ; 

Thy  beauty  must  enrapture  all ; 

But  who  can  dare  thine  ardent  gaze  ? 

’T  is  said  that  Berenice’s  hair 

In  stars  adorns  the  vault  of  heaven ; 

But  they  would  ne’er  permit  thee  there. 

Thou  wouldst  so  far  outshine  the  seven. 

s Mo* top,  a cotemporary  of  Garrick,  famous  for  his  per- 
oimancc  of  Zanga. 

6 [“  My  grand  patron.  Dr.  Drury,  had  a great  notion  that  1 
should  turn  out  an  orator,  from  my  fluency,  my  turbulence, 
ray  voice,  my  copiousness  of  declamation,  and  my  action."  — ; , 
Byron  Diary.  ] 

* [In  the  private  volume  the  two  last  stanzas  ran  — 

**  I thought  this  poor  brain,  fever’d  even  to  madness. 

Of  tears,  as  of  raoson,  for  ever  was  drain'd  ; 

But  the  drops  which  now  flow  down  this  bosom  of  sadness,  ; 
Convince  me  the  springs  have  tome  moisture  retain’d. 

•'  Sweet  scenes  of  my  childhood  ! your  blest  recollection 

Has  wrung  from  these  eyelids,  to  weeping  long  dead,  i 
In  torrents  the  tears  of  my  warmest  affection. 

The  last  and  the  fondest  I ever  shall  shed."] 
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For  did  those  eyes  as  planets  roll, 

Thy  sister-lights  would  scarce  appear : 

E'en  suns,  which  systems  now  control. 

Would  twinkle  dimly  through  their  sphere. 


TO  WOMAN. 

Woman  ! experience  might  have  told  me. 
That  all  must  love  thee  who  behold  thee  : 
Surely  experience  might  have  taught 
Thy  firmest  promises  are  nought : 

But,  placed  in  all  thy  charms  before  me. 

All  I forget,  but  to  adore  thee. 

Oh  memory  I thou  choicest  blessing 
When  join'd  with  hope,  when  still  posse  «aing  ; 
But  how  much  cursed  by  every  lover 
When  hope  is  fled  and  passion ’s  over. 

Woman,  that  feir  and  fond  deceiver, 

How  prompt  are  striplings  to  believe  her  ! 
How  throbs  the  pulse  when  first  we  view 
The  eye  that  rolls  in  glossy  blue. 

Or  sparkles  black,  or  mildly  throws 
A beam  from  under  hazel  brows  ! 

How  quick  wc  credit  every  oath. 

And  hear  her  plight  the  willing  troth  ! 

Fondly  we  hope ’t  will  last  for  aye. 

When  lo  1 she  changes  in  a day. 

This  record  will  for  ever  stand, 

* Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand.”  a 


OH  RECEIVING  HER  riCTURE.  » 

Th»  faint  resemblance  of  thy  charms. 

Though  strong  as  mortal  art  could  give, 

My  constant  heart  of  fear  disarms. 

Revives  my  hopes,  and  bids  me  live. 

Here  I can  trace  the  locks  of  gold 

Which  round  thy  snowy  forehead  wave. 

The  cheeks  which  sprung  from  beauty’s  mould, 
The  lips  which  made  me  beauty’s  slave. 

Here  I can  trace  — ah,  no  1 that  eye. 

Whose  azure  floats  in  liquid  fire, 

Must  all  the  painter’s  art  defy, 

And  bid  him  from  the  task  retire. 

Here  I behold  its  beauteous  hue  ; 

But  where ’s  the  beam  so  sweetly  straying,* 
Which  gave  a lustre  to  its  blue, 

Like  Luna  o’er  the  ocean  playing  ? 

Sweet  copy ! far  more  dear  to  me. 

Lifeless,  unfeeling  as  thou  art. 

Than  all  the  living  forms  could  be, 

Save  her  who  placed  thee  next  my  heart 

She  placed  it,  sad,  with  needless  fear, 

Lest  time  might  shake  my  wavering  soul, 
Unconscious  that  her  image  there 
Held  every  sense  in  fast  control. 


TO  M.  S.  G. 

|l 

1 When  I dream  that  you  love  me,  you’ll  surely  forgive ; 

1 | Extend  not  your  anger  to  sleep ; 

I For  In  visions  alone  your  affection  can  live,  — 

‘ I rise,  and  it  leaves  me  to  weep. 

! Then,  Morpheus  ! envelope  my  faculties  fast. 

Shed  o’er  me  your  languor  benign  ; 

I Should  the  dream  of  to-night  but  resemble  the  last 
What  rapture  celestial  is  mine  1 

I They  tell  us  that  slumber,  the  sister  of  death. 
Mortality’s  emblem  Is  given  ; 

To  fate  how  I long  to  resign  my  frail  breath. 

If  thi«  be  a foretaste  of  heaven  ! 

1 Ah  ! frown  not,  sweet  lady,  unbend  your  soft  brow, 
Nor  deem  me  too  happy  in  this  ; 

. If  I sin  In  my  dream,  I atone  for  it  now, 

' Thus  doom'd  but  to  gaze  upon  bliss. 

Though  in  visions,  sweet  lady,  perhaps  you  may  smile. 
Oh  ! think  not  my  penance  deficient ! 

When  dreams  of  your  presence  my  slumbers  beguile, 
To  awake  will  be  torture  sufficient. 

l • Two  of  the  fairest  star*  In  all  the  heaven, 

Having  tome  business,  do  Intreat  her  eyes. 

To  twinkle  In  their  spheres  till  they  return."— Shars. 

* The  last  line  U almost  a literal  translation  from  a Spa- 
nish proverb. 

* (Of  this  " Marr,”  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
. heiress  of  Annesley,  or  “Mary  "of  Aberdeen,  all  that  has 
| teen  ascertained  is,  that  she  was  of  an  humble,  if  not  equi- 


Th rough  hours,  through  years,  through  time,  ’t  will 
My  hope,  in  gloomy  moments  raise  ; [cheer ; 
In  life’s  last  conflict ’t  will  appear, 

And  meet  my  fond  expiring  gaze. 


TO  LESBIA. 

Lfsbia  ! gincc  far  from  you  I’ve  ranged. 

Our  souls  with  fond  affection  glow  not ; 

You  say  ’tis  I,  not  you,  have  changed, 

I ’d  tell  you  why,  — but  yet  I know  not. 

Your  polish’d  brow  no  cares  have  crost ; 

And,  Lesbial  we  are  not  much  older 

Since,  trembling,  first  my  heart  I lost. 

Or  told  my  lore,  with  hope  grown  bolder. 

Sixteen  was  then  our  utmost  age. 

Two  years  have  lingering  pass’d  away,  love  ! 

And  now  new  thoughts  our  minds  engage, 

At  least  I feel  disposed  to  stray,  love ! 

’T  is  I that  am  alone  to  blame, 

I,  that  am  guilty  of  love’s  treason  ; 

Since  your  sweet  breast  Is  still  the  same, 
Caprice  must  be  my  only  reason. 


vocal,  station  in  life,  — and  that  she  had  long  lighe  golden 
hair,  " of  which,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  “ the  Poet  used  to  show  a I 
lock,  as  well  as  her  picture,  among  his  friends."] 

4 (In  the  private  volume  — 

But  where  ’s  the  beam  of  soft  desire  ? 

Which  gave  a lustre  to  Its  blue. 

Love,  only  love,  could  e’er  inspire.] 

C c 2 
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I do  not,  love  ! suspect  your  truth. 

With  jealous  doubt  my  bosom  heaves  not ; 
Warm  was  the  passion  of  my  youth, 

One  trace  of  dark  deceit  it  leaves  not 


But  thou,  perhaps,  may’st  now  reject 
Such  expiation  of  my  guilt : 

Come  then,  some  other  mode  elect ; 
Let  it  be  death,  or  what  thou  wilt 


No,  no,  my  flame  was  not  pretended  ; 

For,  oh  ! I loved  you  most  sincerely  ; 
And — though  our  dream  at  last  is  ended — 
My  bosom  still  esteems  you  dearly. 


No  more  we  meet  in  yonder  bowers  ; 

Absence  has  made  me  prone  to  roving  ; 
But  older,  firmer  hearts  than  ours 
Have  found  monotony  in  loving. 

Your  cheek’s  soft  bloom  is  unimpair’d. 
New  beauties  still  are  daily  bright’ning, 
Your  eye  for  conquest  beams  prepared, 
The  forge  of  love’s  resistless  lightning. 


Arm’d  thus,  to  make  their  bosoms  bleed, 
Many  will  throng  to  sigh  like  me,  love  1 
More  constant  they  may  prove,  indeed  ; 
Fonder,  alas  ! they  ne’er  can  be,  love  ! 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A YOUNG  LADY. 

[A»  the  author  was  discharging  his  pistols  in  a garden,  two 
ladles  passing  near  the  spot  were  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  a 
bullet  hissing  near  them  ; to  one  of  whom  the  following 
stanzas  were  addressed  the  next  morning.]  * 


Doubtless,  sweet  girl ! the  hissing  lead, 
Wafting  destruction  o’er  thy  charms, 

And  hurtling  3 o’er  thy  lovely  head. 

Has  fill’d  that  breast  with  fond  alarms. 

Surely  some  envious  demon’s  force, 

Vex’d  to  behold  such  beauty  here, 

Imped'd  the  budet’s  viewless  course, 
Diverted  from  its  first  career. 

Yes ! in  that  nearly  fatal  hour 

The  ball  obey’d  some  hell-born  guide ; 

But  Heaven,  with  interposing  power, 

In  pity  turn'd  the  death  aside. 

Yet,  as  perchance  one  trembdng  tear 
Upon  that  thrilling  bosom  fed  ; 

Which  I,  th’  unconscious  cause  of  fear. 
Extracted  from  its  glistening  ced : 

Say,  what  dire  penance  can  atone 
For  such  an  outrage  done  to  thee  ? 

Arraign’d  before  thy  beauty’s  throne. 
What  punishment  wdt  thou  decree  ? 

Might  I perform  the  judge’s  part, 

The  sentence  I should  scarce  deplore ; 

It  only  would  restore  a heart 

Which  but  belong’d  to  thee  before. 


Choose  then,  relentless  ! and  I swear 
Nought  shad  thy  dread  decree  prevent ; 
Yet  hold — one  little  word  forbear  : 

Let  It  be  aught  but  banishment. 


LOVE’S  LAST  ADIEU. 

At*  i'  ttuui  (tvyu.  — Anacbeon. 

The  roses  of  love  glad  the  garden  of  Ufr, 

Though  nurtured  ’mid  weeds  dropping  pestilent 
dew, 

Tid  time  crops  the  leaves  with  unmerciful  knife. 

Or  prunes  them  for  ever,  in  love’s  last  adieu  1 

In  vain  with  endearments  we  soothe  the  sad  heart,  i 
In  vain  do  we  vow  for  an  age  to  be  true ; 

The  chance  of  an  hour  may  command  us  to  part. 

Or  death  disunite  us  in  love’s  last  adieu  ! 

Still  Hope,  breathing  peace  through  the  grief-swollen 
breast. 

Will  whisper,  “ Our  meeting  we  yet  may  renew  " 
With  this  dream  of  deceit  half  our  sorrow  ’«  represt. 
Nor  taste  we  the  poison  of  love’s  last  adieu  ! 

Oh  ! mark  you  yon  pair : In  the  sunshine  of  youth 
Love  twined  round  their  childhood  bis  flow'rs  as 
they  grew  ; 

They  flourish  awhile  In  the  season  of  truth. 

Tid  chid'd  by  the  winter  of  love’s  last  adieu  l 

Sweet  lady  ! why  thus  doth  a tear  steal  its  way 
Down  a cheek  which  outrivals  thy  bosom  in  hue  ? 
Yet  why  do  I ask  ? — to  distraction  a prey, 

Thy  reason  has  perish’d  with  love’s  last  adieu ! 

Oh  ! who  is  yon  misanthrope,  shunning  mankind  f 
From  cities  to  caves  of  the  forest  he  flew : 

There,  raving,  he  howls  his  complaint  to  the  wind ; 
The  mountains  reverberate  love’s  last  adieu ! 

Now  hate  rules  a heart  which  in  love’s  easy  chain* 
Once  passion’s  tumultuous  blandishments  knew ; 
Despair  now  Inflames  the  dark  tide  of  his  veins ; 

He  ponders  in  frenzy  on  love's  last  adieu  ! 

How  he  envies  the  wretch  with  a soul  wrapt  in  steel ! 

His  pleasures  are  scarce,  yet  his  troubles  are  few. 
Who  laughs  at  the  pang  which  he  never  can  feel, 
And  dreads  not  the  anguish  of  love’s  last  adieu ! 


The  least  atonement  I can  make 
Is  to  become  no  longer  free  ; 
Henceforth  I breathe  but  for  thy  sake, 
Thou  shalt  be  ad  in  ad  to  me. 


Youth  flies,  dfe  decays,  even  hope  Is  o’ercast ; 

No  more  with  love’s  former  devotion  we  sue  : 

He  spreads  his  young  wing,  he  retires  with  the  blast ; 
The  shroud  of  affection  is  love's  last  adieu  ! 


• [The  occurrence  took  place  at  Southwell,  and  the  beau- 
tiful lady  to  whom  the  lines  were  addressed  was  Miss  Hou- 
son.] 


* This  word  is  used  by  Gray,  in  his  poem  to  the  Fatal 
Sister* : — 

“ Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower 

Hurtles  through  the  darken'd  air." 
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In  this  life  of  probation  for  rapture  divine, 

Aitrea  declares  that  some  penance  is  due ; 

From  him  who  has  worshlpp’d  at  love’s  gentle  shrine, 
The  atonement  b ample  in  love’s  last  adieu  I 

Who  kneels  to  the  god,  on  hb  altar  of  light 
Must  myrtle  and  cypress  alternately  strew : 

Hb  myrtle,  an  emblem  of  purest  delight ; 

Hb  cypres*,  the  garland  of  love’s  last  adieu ! 


DAM. ETAS. 

Ik  law  an  infant  >,  and  in  years  a boy, 

In  mind  a slave  to  every  vicious  joy  ; 

From  every  sense  of  shame  and  virtue  wean’d  ; 

In  lies  an  adept,  in  deceit  a fiend  ; 

Versed  in  hypocrisy,  while  yet  a child  ; 

Fickle  as  wind,  of  inclinations  wild  ; 

Woman  hb  dupe,  hb  heedless  friend  a tool ; 

Old  in  the  world,  though  scarcely  broke  from  school ; 
Damaetas  ran  through  all  the  maze  of  sin. 

And  found  the  goal  when  others  just  begin : 

Even  still  conflicting  passions  shake  hb  soul. 

And  bid  him  drain  the  dregs  of  pleasure’s  bowl ; 

But,  pall’d  with  rice,  he  breaks  hb  former  chain, 

And  what  was  once  hb  bliss  appears  hb  bane. 1  2 


TO  MABION. 

Mattox ! why  that  pensive  brow  ? 

What  dbgust  to  life  hast  thou  ? 

Change  that  discontented  air ; 

Frowns  become  not  one  so  fair. 

*T  b not  love  dbturbs  thy  rest. 

Love’s  a stranger  to  thy  breast ; 

He  In  dimpling  smiles  appears, 

Or  mourns  in  sweetly  timid  tears, 

Or  bends  the  languid  eyelid  down. 

Bat  shuns  the  cold  forbidding  frown. 

Then  resume  thy  former  fire. 

Some  will  love,  and  all  admire  ; 

While  that  icy  aspect  chills  us, 

Nought  but  cool  Indifference  thrills  us. 

Wouldst  thou  wandering  hearts  beguile. 

Smile  at  least,  or  seem  to  smile. 

Eyes  like  thine  were  never  meant 
To  hide  their  orbs  In  dark  restraint. 

Spite  of  all  thou  fcdn  wouldst  say. 

Still  in  truant  beams  they  play. 

Thy  Ups  — but  here  my  modest  Muse 
Her  impulse  chaste  must  needs  refuse : 

She  blushes,  curt'sles,  frowns  — In  short  she 
Dreads  lest  the  subject  should  transport  me  ; 
And  flying  off  in  search  of  reason. 

Brings  prudence  bock  in  proper  season. 

1 In  law  every  person  is  an  Infant  who  has  not  attained  the 
a ge  of  twenty-one. 

1 [*  When  I went  up  to  Trinity,  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  se- 
venteen and  a half,  I was  miserable  and  untoward  to  a degree. 
I was  wretched  at  leaving  Harrow — wretched  at  going  to 
Cambridge  Instead  of  Oxford  — wretched  from  some  private 
domestic  circumstances  of  different  kinds  ; and,  consequently, 
about  as  unsocial  as  a wolf  taken  from  the  troop."  — Diary. 
Mr.  Moore  adds,  " The  sort  of  life  which  voting  Byron  led 
at  this  period,  between  the  dissipations  of  London  and  of 
Cambridge,  without  a home  to  welcome,  or  even  the  roof 
of  a tingle  relative  to  receive  him,  was  but  little  calculated 
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All  I shall  therefore  say  (whate’er 
I think,  b neither  here  nor  there) 

Is,  that  such  lips,  of  looks  endearing, 

Were  form’d  for  better  things  than  sneering : 
Of  smoothing  compliments  divested. 

Advice  at  least 's  disinterested ; 

Such  b my  artless  song  to  thee. 

From  all  the  flow  of  flattery  free  ; 

Counsel  like  mine  b like  a brother’s 
My  heart  b given  to  some  others  ; 

That  b to  say,  unskill'd  to  cozen, 

It  shares  itself  among  a dozen. 

Marion,  adieu  ! oh,  pr’ytbee  slight  not 
This  warning,  though  it  may  delight  not ; 
And,  lest  my  precepts  be  displeasing 
To  those  who  think  remonstrance  teasing, 

At  once  I ’ll  tell  thee  our  opinion 
Concerning  woman's  soft  dominion  t 
Howe’er  we  gaze  with  admiration 
On  eyes  of  blue  or  lips  carnation. 

Howe’er  the  flowing  locks  attract  us, 

Howe’er  those  beauties  may  distract  us. 

Still  fickle,  we  are  prone  to  rove. 

These  cannot  fix  our  soub  to  love ; 

It  b not  too  severe  a stricture 
To  say  they  form  a pretty  picture ; 

But  wouldst  thou  see  the  secret  chain 
Which  binds  us  in  your  humble  train. 

To  hall  you  queem  of  all  creation, 

Know,  in  a word,  ’t is  Animation. 


TO  A LADY 

WHO  PRESENTED  TO  THE  AUTHOR  A LOCK  OP  HAIR 
BRAIDED  WITH  HIS  OWN,  ‘AND  APPOINTED  A NIGHT 
IN  DECEMBER  TO  MEET  HIM  IN  THE  GARDEN.  3 

These  locks,  which  fondly  thus  entwine, 

In  firmer  chains  our  hearts  confine. 

Than  all  th’  unmeaning  protestations 
Which  swell  with  nonsense  love  orations. 

Our  love  b fix’d,  I think  we  *ve  proved  it. 

Nor  time,  nor  place,  nor  art  have  moved  it ; 
Then  wherefore  should  we  sigh  and  whine. 

With  groundless  jealousy  repine, 

With  silly  whims  and  fancies  frantic. 

Merely  to  make  our  love  romantic  ? 

Why  should  you  weep  like  Lydia  Languish, 

And  fret  with  self-created  anguish  ? 

Or  doom  the  lover  you  have  chosen. 

On  winter  nights  to  sigh  half  frozen  • 

In  leafless  shades  to  sue  for  pardon , 

Only  because  the  scene ’s  a garden  ? 

For  gardens  seem,  by  one  consent. 

Since  Shakspeare  set  the  precedent. 

Since  Juliet  first  declared  her  passion, 

To  form  the  place  of  assignation.  * 

to  render  him  satisfied  either  with  himself  or  the  world. 
Unrestricted  as  he  was  by  deference  to  any  will  but  his  own, 
even  the  pleasures  to  wh'lch  he  was  naturally  most  inclined 
prematurely  palled  upon  him,  for  want  of  those  best  sests  of 
all  enjoyment  — rarity  and  restraint."] 

* [See  ante,  p.387.  note.] 

* In  the  above  little  piece  the  author  has  been  accused  by 
some  candtd  readers  of  introducing  the  name  of  a lady  from 
whom  he  was  some  hundred  miles  distant  at  the  time  this 
wai  written  ; and  poor  Juliet,  who  has  slept  so  long  In  “ the 
tomb  of  ail  the  Capulets,"  has  been  converted,  with  a trifling 
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Oh  ! would  soraf  modem  muse  inspire. 
And  seat  her  by  a sea-coal  fire  ; 

Or  had  the  bard  at  Christmas  written, 
And  laid  the  scene  of  love  In  Britain, 
He  surely,  in  commiseration, 

Had  changed  the  place  of  declaration. 

In  Italy  I *ve  no  objection  ; 

Warm  nights  are  proper  for  reflection  ; 
But  here  our  climate  is  so  rigid. 

That  love  itself  is  rather  frigid : 

Think  on  our  chilly  situation. 

And  curb  this  rage  for  imitation ; 

Then  let  us  meet,  as  oft  we 've  done. 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun  ; 

Or,  if  at  midnight  I must  meet  you. 
Within  your  mansion  let  me  greet  you  : 
There  we  can  love  for  hours  together, 
Much  better,  in  such  snowy  weather. 
Than  placed  in  all  th’  Arcadian  grove* 
That  ever  witness’d  rural  love* ; 

Then,  if  my  passion  fail  to  please, 

Next  night  I *11  be  content  to  freeze  ; 

No  more  I *11  give  a loose  to  laughter. 
But  curse  my  fate  for  ever  after.  1 


OSCAR  OF  ALVA.  = 

A TALK. 

How  sweetly  shines  through  azure  skies. 

The  lamp  of  heaven  on  Lora’s  shore  ; 

Where  Alva's  hoary  turrets  rise. 

And  hear  the  din  of  arms  no  more  ! 

But  often  has  yon  rolling  moon 
On  Alva's  casques  of  silver  play’d  ; 

And  view’d,  at  midnight’s  silent  noon, 

Her  chiefs  in  gleaming  mail  array'd ; 

And  on  the  crimson’d  rocks  beneath. 

Which  scowl  o’er  ocean’s  sullen  flow. 

Pale  in  the  scatter'd  ranks  of  death, 

She  saw  the  gasping  warrior  low  ; 

While  many  an  eye  which  ne’er  again 
Could  mark  the  rising  orb  of  day, 

Turn’d  feebly  from  the  gory  plain. 

Beheld  in  death  her  fading  ray. 

Once  to  those  eyes  the  lamp  of  Love, 

They  blest  her  dear  propitious  light  ; 

But  now  she  glimmer’d  from  above, 

A sad,  funereal  torch  of  night . 

Faded  is  Alva’s  noble  race. 

And  gray  her  towers  are  seen  afar  ; 

alteration  of  her  name.  Into  an  EngiUh  damsel,  walking  in  a 

rden  of  their  own  creation,  during  the  month  of  December, 
a village  where  the  author  nerer  pasted  a winter.  Such 
has  been  the  candour  of  tome  ingenious  critics.  We  would 
advise  these  liberal  commentators  on  taste  and  arbiter*  of  de- 
corum to  read  Skaktpcarc. 

1 Haring  heard  that  a very  serere  and  Indelicate  censure 
has  been  passed  on  the  above  poem,  I beg  leave  to  reply  in 
a quotation  front  an  admired  work,  “ Carr's  Stranger  in 
France.”  — *'  As  we  were  contemplating  a painting  on  a large 
scale,  in  which,  among  other  figures,  is  the  uncovered  whole 
length  of  a warrior,  a prudish -looking  lady,  who  seemed  to 
have  touched  the  age  of  desperation,  after  having  attenUvely 
surveyed  It  through  her  glass,  observed  to  her  party,  that 


But  who  was  last  of  Alva'*  dan  ? 

Why  grows  the  moss  on  Alva's  stone  ? 

Her  towers  resound  no  steps  of  man. 

They  echo  to  the  gale  alone. 

And  when  that  gale  is  fierce  and  high, 

A sound  is  heard  in  yonder  ball ; 

It  rises  hoarsely  through  the  sky. 

And  vibrates  o’er  the  mouldering  wall. 

Yes  when  the  eddying  tempest  sighs. 

It  shakes  the  shield  of  Oscar  brave  ; 

But  there  no  more  his  banners  rise. 

No  more  his  plume*  of  sable  wave. 

Fair  shone  the  sun  on  Oscar’s  birth. 

When  Angus  hail’d  hU  eldest  born  ; 

The  vassals  round  their  chieftain's  hearth 
Crowd  to  applaud  the  happy  mom. 

They  feast  upon  the  mountain  deer. 

The  pibroch  raised  its  piercing  note  : 5 
To  gladden  more  their  highland  cheer. 

The  strains  in  martial  numbers  float : 

And  they  who  heard  the  war-note*  wiki 
Hoped  that  one  day  the  pibroch's  strain 
Should  play  before  the  hero's  child 
While  he  should  lead  the  tartan  train. 

Another  year  is  quickly  post. 

And  Angus  halls  another  son  ; 

HU  natal  day  is  like  the  last. 

Nor  soon  the  jocund  feast  was  done. 

Taught  by  their  sire  to  bend  the  bow. 

On  Alva's  dusky  hills  of  wind. 

The  boys  in  childhood  chased  the  roe. 

And  left  their  bounds  in  speed  behind. 

But  ere  their  years  of  youth  are  o’er, 

They  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  war  ; 

They  lightly  wheel  the  bright  claymore. 

And  send  the  whistling  arrow  far. 

Dark  was  the  flow  of  Oscar’s  hair, 

Wildly  it  stream'd  along  the  gale  ; 

But  Allan's  locks  were  bright  and  ftdr. 

And  pensive  seem’d  hi*  cheek,  and  pale. 

But  Oscar  own’d  a hero’s  soul. 

His  dark  eye  shone  through  beams  <rf  truth  j 
Allan  had  early  learn 'd  control. 

And  smooth  his  words  had  been  from  youth. 

there  was  a great  deal  of  indecorum  In  that  picture.  Medan* 

S.  shrewdly  whispered  in  my  ear,  * that  lh«  indecorum  was 
in  the  remark.’  ” 

* The  catastrophe  of  this  tale  was  suggested  by  the  rtxrj  i 
of  “ Jeronymr  and  Lorenio,”  in  the  first  rolinc*  of  Scti»- 
lei’s  **  Armenian,  or  the  (ihost-Serr.”  It  also  bears  earn* 
resemblance  to  a scene  in  the  third  act  of  “ Macbeth.” 

* [Lord  Bjron  falls  into  a very  common  error,  that  of  mis- 
taking pibroch , which  means  a particular  sort  of  tune,  for  cSe  . 
Instrument  on  which  it  is  played,  the  bagpipe.  Almost  every 
foreign  tourist,  Nodier.  tor  example,  doe*  the  same  The 
reader  will  find  this  little  slip  noticed  in  the  article  bum  the 
Edinburgh  Review  ap {-ended  to  these  pages  ] 
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No  more  her  heroes  urge  the  chase. 
Or  roll  the  crimson  tide  of  war. 
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Both,  both  were  brave : the  Saxon  spear 
Was  shiver’d  oft  beneath  their  steel ; 
And  Oscar’s  bosom  scorn’d  to  fear, 

But  Oscar’s  bosom  knew  to  feel ; 

Three  days,  three  sleepless  nights,  the  Chief 
For  Oscar  search'd  each  mountain  cave  ; 
Then  hope  Is  lost ; in  boundless  grief. 

His  locks  in  gray-tom  ringlets  wave. 

While  Allan’s  soul  belled  his  form. 
Unworthy  with  such  charms  to  dwell : 
Keen  as  the  lightning  of  the  storm. 

On  foes  his  deadly  vengeance  fell. 

M Oscar  * my  son  ! — thou  God  of  Heav*n 
Restore  the  prop  of  sinking  age  l 
Or  if  that  hope  no  more  is  given. 

Yield  his  assassin  to  my  rage. 

From  high  Southannon's  distant  tower 
Arrived  a young  and  noble  dame  ; 

With  Kenneth's  lands  to  form  her  dower, 
Glenalvon’s  blue-eyed  daughter  came  ; 

" Yes,  on  some  desert  rocky  shore 
My  Oscar’s  whiten’d  bones  must  lie  ; 
Then  grant,  thou  God  ! I ask  no  more, 
With  him  his  frantic  tire  may  die  ! 

And  Oscar  claim'd  the  beauteous  bride. 
And  Angus  on  his  Oscar  smiled  : 

It  soothed  the  father’s  feudal  pride 
Thus  to  obtain  Glenalvon’s  child. 

**  Yet  he  may  live, — away,  despair  ? 

Be  calm,  my  soul ! he  yet  may  live ; 
T’  arraign  my  fate,  my  voice  forbear  ! 
0 God  ! my  impious  prayer  forgive. 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note  ! 

Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song  ! 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float. 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

“ What,  if  he  live  for  me  no  more, 

I sink  forgotten  In  the  dust. 

The  hope  of  Alva's  age  Is  o’er  ; 

Alas  2 can  pangs  like  these  be  just  ?" 

See  how  the  heroes’  blood-red  plumes 
Assembled  wave  in  Alva’s  hall ; 
Each  youth  his  varied  plaid  assumes. 
Attending  on  their  chieftain’s  call. 

• 

Thus  did  the  hapless  parent  mourn, 

Till  Time,  which  soothes  severest  woe. 
Had  bade  serenity  return, 

And  made  the  tear-drop  cease  to  flow. 

It  fa  not  war  their  aid  demands. 

The  pibroch  plays  the  song  of  peace  ; 
To  Oscar’s  nuptials  throng  the  bands. 
Nor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 

For  still  some  latent  hope  survived 
That  Oscar  might  once  more  appear  ; 
Hb  hope  now  droop’d  and  now  revived, 
Till  Time  had  told  a tedious  year. 

But  where  is  Oscar  ? sure  t is  late  : 

Is  this  a bridegroom’s  ardent  flame  ? 
While  thronging  guests  and  ladies  wait. 
Nor  Oscar  nor  his  brother  came. 

Days  roll’d  along,  the  orb  of  light 
Again  had  run  hb  destined  race ; 
No  Oscar  bless'd  hb  father’s  sight, 
And  sorrow  left  a fainter  trace. 

At  length  young  Allan  join’d  the  bride : 
u Why  comes  not  Oscar,”  Angus  said  : 
" Is  he  not  here  ? ” the  youth  replied  ; 

“ With  me  he  roved  not  o’er  the  glade : 

For  youthful  Allan  still  remain’d. 

And  now  hb  father’s  only  joy  • 

And  Mora’s  heart  was  quickly  gain'd. 

For  beauty  crown’d  the  falr-hair’d  boy. 

“ Perchance,  forgetful  of  the  day, 

*T  is  his  to  chase  the  bounding  roe  ; 
Or  ocean’s  waves  prolong  his  stay  ; 
Yet  Oscar’s  bark  is  seldom  slow.** 

She  thought  that  Oscar  low  was  laid. 
And  Allan's  face  was  wondrous  fair  ; 
If  Oscar  lived,  some  other  maid 

Had  claim'd  his  faithless  bosom’s  care. 

“ Oh,  no  ! ” the  anguish’d  sire  rejoin’d, 
**  Nor  chase  nor  wave  my  boy  delay ; 
Would  he  to  Mora  seem  unkind  ? 
Would  aught  to  her  Impede  his  way  ? 

And  Angus  said.  If  one  year  more 
In  fruitless  hope  was  pass’d  away, 

His  fondest  scruples  should  be  o’er, 

And  he  would  name  their  nuptial  day. 

“ Oh,  search,  ye  chiefs  I oh,  search  around  ! 

Allan,  with  these  through  Alva  fly  ; 

Till  Oscar,  till  my  son  is  found, 

Haste,  haste,  nor  dare  attempt  reply.” 

Slow  roll’d  the  moons,  but  blest  at  last 
Arrived  the  dearly  destined  morn  ; 
The  year  of  anxious  trembling  past, 
What  smiles  the  lovers’  cheeks  adorn  ! 

All  is  confusion — through  the  vale 
The  name  of  Oscar  hoarsely  rings. 

It  rises  on  the  murmuring  gale, 

TUI  night  expands  her  dusky  wings  ; 

Hark  to  the  pibroch’s  pleasing  note  2 
Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song  2 
In  Joyous  strains  the  voices  float. 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

It  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night, 

But  echoes  through  her  shades  in  vain. 
It  sounds  through  morning’s  misty  light. 
But  Oscar  coir  es  not  o’er  the  plain. 

L 

Again  the  clan.  In  festive  crowd, 

Throng  through  the  gate  of  Alva's  hall ; 
The  sounds  of  mirth  re-echo  loud, 

And  all  their  former  joy  recall. 
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But  who  b he,  whose  darken'd  brow 
Glooms  in  the  midst  of  general  mirth  ? 
Before  hb  eyes'  far  fiercer  glow 

The  blue  flames  curdle  o'er  the  hearth. 

,1 

The  crimson  glow  of  Allan's  face 
Was  turn’d  at  once  to  ghastly  hue  ; 

The  drops  of  death  each  other  chase 
Adown  in  agonizing  dew. 

Dark  b the  robe  which  wraps  his  form. 
And  tall  hb  plume  of  gory  red  ; 

His  voice  ts  like  the  rising  storm. 

But  light  and  trackless  b hb  tread. 

Thrice  did  he  raise  the  goblet  high. 
And  thrice  hb  lips  refused  to  taste  ; 
For  thrice  he  caught  the  stranger’s  eye 
On  hb  with  deadly  fury  placed. 

'T  is  noon  of  night,  the  pledge  goes  round. 
The  bridegroom’s  health  is  deeply  quaff  ’d ; 
With  shouts  the  vaulted  roofs  resound. 

And  all  combine  to  hail  the  draught. 

u And  b it  thus  a brother  haib 

A brother’s  fond  remembrance  here  ? 

If  thus  affection's  strength  prevails. 

What  might  we  not  expect  from  fear  ? * 

Sudden  the  stranger-chicf  arose. 

And  all  the  clamorous  crowd  are  hush'd  ; 
And  Angus*  cheek  with  wonder  glows. 

And  Mora's  tender  bosom  blush’d. 

Roused  by  the  sneer,  he  raised  the  bowl, 

44  Would  Oscar  now  could  share  our  mirth  5" 
Internal  fear  appall'd  hb  soul ; 

He  said,  and  dash'd  the  cup  to  earth. 

“ Old  man  1"  he  cried,  " thb  pledge  b done ; 

Thou  saw’st ’t  was  duly  drunk  by  me  : 

It  hail’d  the  nuptiab  of  thy  son  : 

Now  will  I claim  a pledge  from  thee. 

“ 'T  b he ! I hear  my  murderer’s  voice  ! * 
Loud  shrieks  a darkly  gleaming  form. 

14  A murderer’s  voice  ! " the  roof  replies. 
And  deeply  swelb  the  bursting  storm. 

44  While  all  around  ts  mirth  and  joy. 
To  bless  thy  Allan's  happy  lot. 

Say,  had'st  thou  ne’er  another  boy  ? 
Say,  why  should  Oscar  be  forgot  ? " 

The  tapers  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink. 

The  stranger's  gone, — amidst  the  crew 
A form  was  seen  in  tartan  gTeen, 

And  tall  the  shade  terrific  grew. 

“ Alas  : " the  hapless  sire  replied. 
The  big  tear  starting  as  he  spoke, 
44  When  Oscar  left  ray  hall,  or  died, 
Thb  aged  heart  was  almost  broke. 

Hb  waist  was  bound  with  a broad  belt  round, 

Hb  plume  of  sable  stream'd  on  high  ; 

But  hb  breast  was  bare,  with  the  red  wounds  there, 
And  fix’d  was  the  glare  of  hb  glassy  eye. 

m Thrice  has  the  earth  revolved  her  course 
Since  Oscar’s  form  has  bless  d my  sight ; 
And  Allan  b my  last  resource. 

Since  martial  Oscar's  death  or  flight.” 

And  thrice  he  smiled,  with  hb  eye  so  wild. 

On  Angus  bending  low  the  knee  ; 

And  thrice  he  frown’d  on  a chief  on  the  groimd. 
Whom  shivering  crowds  with  horror  see. 

•*  *T  b well,"  replied  the  stranger  stem. 
And  fiercely  flash'd  hb  rolling  eye : 

44  Thy  Oscar’s  fate  I fain  would  learn ; 
Perhaps  the  hero  did  not  die. 

The  bolts  loud  roll,  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  thunders  through  the  welkin  ring. 

And  the  gleami  ng  form,  through  the  mbt  of  the  itoru. 
Was  borne  on  high  by  the  whirlwind's  wing. 

“ Perchance,  if  those  whom  most  he  loved 
Would  call,  thy  Oscar  might  return ; 
Perchance  the  chief  has  only  roved  ; 

For  him  thy  beltane  yet  may  bum.  * 

Cold  was  the  feast,  the  revel  ceased. 

Who  lies  upon  the  stony  floor  ? 

Oblivion  press'd  old  Angus’  breast. 

At  length  hb  lifc-puLe  throbs  once  more. 

44  Fill  high  the  bowl  the  table  round, 

We  will  not  claim  the  pledge  by  stealth ; 
With  wine  let  every  cup  be  crown’d  ; 
Pledge  me  departed  Oscar's  health.” 

“ Awiy,  away  ! let  the  leech  essay 
To  pour  the  light  on  Allan's  eyes : * 
Hb  sand  b done, — hb  race  b run ; 

Oh ! never  more  shall  Allan  rise  ! 

44  With  all  my  soul,**  old  Angus  said. 
And  fill’d  hb  goblet  to  the  brim  ; 
44  Here  *s  to  my  boy  I alive  or  dead, 

I ne’er  shall  find  a son  like  him.” 

But  Oscar's  breast  b cold  as  clay, 

Hb  locks  are  lifted  by  the  gale : 
And  Allan’s  barbed  arrow  lay 

With  him  in  dark  Glentanar's  vale. 

44  Bravely,  old  man,  thb  health  has  sped ; 

But  why  does  Allan  trembling  stand  ? 
Come,  drink  remembrance  of  the  dead. 
And  raise  thy  cup  with  firmer  hand.  ” 

And  whence  the  dreadful  stranger  came. 
Or  who,  no  mortal  wight  can  tell ; 
But  no  one  doubts  the  form  of  flame. 
For  Alva’s  sons  knew  Oscar  wdL 

* Belton*  Tree,  a Highland  festival  on  the  first  of  May, 
held  near  fires  lighted  for  the  occasion.  [Bial-tatn  means 

the  fire  of  Dial.  and  the  name  still  preserve*  the  p riwaJ 
origin  of  th‘j  Celtic  superstition  | 
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Ambition  nerved  young  Allan’s  hand, 
Exulting  demons  wing’d  his  dart ; 

While  Envy  waved  her  burning  brand. 

And  pour’d  her  venom  round  his  heart 

Swift  is  the  shaft  from  Allan’s  bow ; 

Whose  streaming  Ufe-blood  stains  his  side  ? 

Dark  (hoar’s  sable  crest  is  low. 

The  dart  has  drunk  his  vital  tide. 

And  Mora’s  eye  could  Allan  move. 

She  bade  his  wounded  pride  rebel : 

Alas  : that  eyes  which  beam’d  with  love 
Should  urge  the  soul  to  deeds  of  helL 

Lo ! seest  thou  not  a lonely  tomb 
Which  rises  o'er  a warrior  dead  ? 

It  glimmers  through  the  twilight  gloom  ; 

Oh  : that  is  Allan’s  nuptial  bed. 

Far,  distant  far,  the  noble  grave 

Which  held  his  clan’s  great  ashes  stood  ; 

And  o’er  his  corse  no  banners  wave. 

For  they  were  stain’d  with  kindred  blood. 

What  minstrel  gray,  what  hoary  bard. 

Shall  Allan's  deeds  on  harp-strings  raise  ? 

The  song  is  glory’s  chief  reward. 

But  who  can  strike  a murderer’s  praise  ? 

Unstrung,  untouch’d,  the  harp  must  stand. 

No  minstrel  dare  the  theme  awake ; 

Guilt  would  benumb  his  palsied  hand, 

His  harp  in  shuddering  chords  would  break. 

No  lyre  of  fame,  no  hallow’d  verse. 

Shall  sound  his  glories  high  In  air : 

A dying  father’s  bitter  curse, 

A brother’s  death-groan  echoes  there. 


| THE  EPISODE  OF  NISUS  AND  ECRYALUS, 

A PARAPHRASE  PROM  THE  -*NEID,  LIB.  IX. 

Nucs,  the  guardian  of  the  portal,  stood. 

Eager  to  gild  his  arms  with  hostile  blood  ; 

Well  skill'd  In  fight  the  quivering  lance  to  wield. 

Or  pour  his  arrows  through  th’  embattled  field  : 

From  Ida  tom,  he  left  his  sylvan  cave, 

I And  sought  a foreign  home,  a distant  grave. 

To  watch  the  movements  of  the  Daunlan  host, 

I With  him  Euryalus  sustains  the  post ; 

I >o  lovelier  mien  adorn'd  the  ranks  of  Troy, 

I And  beardless  bloom  yet  graced  the  gallant  boy ; 
Though  few  the  seasons  of  his  youthful  life, 

I I As  yet  a novice  in  the  martial  strife, 

*T  was  his,  with  beauty,  valour's  gifts  to  share  — 

A soul  heroic,  as  his  form  was  fair : 

I These  bum  with  one  pure  flame  of  generous  love  ; 

, In  peace,  in  war,  united  still  they  move  ; 

| Friendship  and  glory  form  their  joint  reward  ; 

1 And  now  combined  they  hold  their  nightly  guard. 

' u What  god.”  exclaim’d  the  first,  “ instils  this  Are  f 
Or,  In  Itself  a god,  what  great  desire  ? 

| My  labouring  soul,  with  anxious  thought  oppress’d. 
Abhors  this  station  of  inglorious  rest ; 


The  love  of  fame  with  this  can  111  accord. 

Be ’t  mine  to  seek  for  glory  with  my  sword. 

Seest  thou  yon  camp,  with  torches  twinkling  dim, 
Where  drunken  slumbers  wrap  each  laiy  limb  ? 
Where  confidence  and  ease  the  watch  disdain. 

And  drowsy  Silence  holds  her  sable  reign  ? 

Then  hear  my  thought : — In  deep  and  sullen  grief 
Our  troops  and  leaders  mourn  their  absent  chief : 
Now  could  the  gifts  and  promised  prize  be  thine 
(The  deed,  the  danger,  and  the  fame  be  mine). 
Were  this  decreed,  beneath  yon  rising  mound,  • 
Methinks,  an  easy  path  perchance  were  found ; 
Which  past,  I speed  my  way  to  Pallas’  walls. 

And  lead  .Eneas  from  Evander’s  halls." 

With  equal  ardour  fired,  and  warlike  joy. 

His  glowing  friend  address’d  the  D&rdan  boy : — 

“ These  deeds,  my  Nisus,  shalt  thou  dare  alone  ? 
Must  all  the  fame,  the  peril,  be  thine  own  ? 

Am  I by  thee  despised,  and  left  afar, 

As  one  unfit  to  share  the  tolls  of  war  ? 

Not  thus  his  son  the  great  Opheltes  taught ; 

Not  thus  my  sire  In  Argive  combats  fought ; 

Not  thus  when  Dion  fell  by  heavenly  hate, 

I track’d  .Eneas  through  the  walks  of  fate : 

Thou  know’st  my  deeds,  my  breast  devoid  of  fear, 
And  hostile  life-drops  dim  my  gory  spear. 

Here  is  a soul  with  hope  immortal  burns. 

And  life,  ignoble  life,  for  glory  spurns. 

Fame,  fame  Is  cheaply  earn’d  by  fleeting  breath  t 
The  price  of  honour  is  the  sleep  of  death.” 

Then  Nisus : — “ Calm  thy  bosom’s  fond  alarms, 
Thy  heart  beats  fiercely  to  the  din  of  arms. 

More  dear  thy  worth  and  valour  than  ray  own, 

I swear  by  him  who  fills  Olympus’  throne  ! 

So  may  I triumph,  as  I speak  the  truth, 

And  clasp  again  the  comrade  of  my  youth  ! 

But  should  I fall, — and  he  who  dares  advance 
Through  hostile  legions  must  abide  by  chance, — 
If  some  Rutulian  arm,  with  adverse  blow, 

Should  lay  the  friend  who  ever  loved  thee  low. 

Live  thou,  such  beauties  I would  fain  preserve, 
Thy  budding  years  a lengthen’d  term  deserve. 
When  humbled  In  the  dust,  let  some  one  be, 

Whose  gentle  eyes  will  shed  one  tear  for  me  ; 
Whose  manly  arm  may  snatch  me  back  by  force. 
Or  wealth  redeem  from  foes  my  captive  corse  ; 

Or,  if  my  destiny  these  last  deny, 

If  in  the  spoiler’s  power  my  ashes  lie, 

Thy  pious  care  may  raise  a simple  tomb, 

To  mark  thy  love,  and  signalize  my  doom. 

Why  should  thy  doting  wretched  mother  weep 
Her  only  boy,  reclined  In  endless  sleep  ? 

Who,  for  thy  sake,  the  tempest's  fury  dared, 

Who,  for  thy  sake,  war’s  deadly  peril  shared  ; 

Who  braved  what  woman  never  braved  before, 

And  left  her  native  for  the  Latlan  shore." 

“ In  vain  you  damp  the  ardour  of  my  soul," 
Replied  Euryalus  ; “ it  scorns  control ! 

Hence,  let  us  haste  I" — their  brother  guards  arose. 
Roused  by  their  call,  nor  court  again  repose  ; 

The  pair,  buoy’d  up  on  Hope's  exulting  wing. 

Their  stations  leave,  and  speed  to  seek  the  king. 

Now  o’er  the  earth  a solemn  stillness  ran. 

And  lull'd  alike  the  cares  of  brute  and  man  ; 
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Save  where  the  Dardan  leaders  nightly  hold 
Alternate  converse,  and  their  plans  unfold. 

On  one  great  point  the  council  are  agreed, 

An  instant  message  to  their  prince  decreed  ; 

Each  lean’d  upon  the  lance  he  well  could  wield, 
And  poised  with  easy  arm  his  ancient  shield  ; 
When  Nisus  and  his  friend  their  leave  request 
To  offer  something  to  their  high  behest. 

With  anxious  tremors,  yet  unawed  by  fear. 

The  faithful  pair  before  the  throne  appear  : 
lulus  greets  them  ; at  his  kind  command, 

The  elder  first  address’d  the  hoary  band. 

14  With  patience”  (thus  Hyrtacldes  began) 

44  Attend,  nor  judge  from  youth  our  humble  plan. 
Where  yonder  beacons  half  expiring  beam, 

Our  slumbering  foes  of  future  conquest  dream. 

Nor  heed  that  we  a secret  path  have  traced, 
Between  the  ocean  and  the  portal  placed. 

Beneath  the  covert  of  the  blackening  smoke, 
Whose  5 hade  securely  our  design  will  cloak  ! 

If  you,  ye  chiefs,  and  fortune  will  allow, 

We  ’ll  bend  our  course  to  yonder  mountain’s  brow, 
Where  Pallas'  walls  at  distance  meet  the  sight. 
Seen  o’er  the  glade,  when  not  obscured  by  night : 
Then  shall  -Eneas  in  his  pride  return, 

While  hostile  matrons  raise  their  offspring’s  urn  ; 
And  Latian  spoils  and  purpled  heaps  of  dead 
Shall  mark  the  havoc  of  our  hero’s  tread. 

Such  Is  our  purpose,  not  unknown  the  way  ; 
Where  yonder  torrent’s  devious  waters  stray, 

Oft  have  we  seen,  when  hunting  by  the  stream. 
The  distant  spires  above  the  valleys  gleam.” 

Mature  in  years,  for  sober  wisdom  famed, 

Moved  by  the  speech,  Alethes  here  exclaim'd,  — 

44  Ye  parent  gods ! who  rule  the  fate  of  Troy, 

Still  dwells  the  Dardan  spirit  in  the  boy  ; 

When  minds  like  these  in  striplings  thus  ye  raise. 
Yours  is  the  godlike  act,  be  yours  the  praise  ; 

In  gallant  youth,  my  fainting  hopes  revive, 

And  Dion's  wonted  glories  still  survive.” 

Then  in  his  warm  embrace  the  boys  he  press’d. 
And,  quivering,  strain'd  them  to  his  aged  breast ; 
With  tears  the  burning  cheek  of  each  bedew'd. 
And,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  discourse  renew’d : 

“ What  gift,  my  countrymen,  what  martial  prize 
Can  we  bestow,  which  you  may  not  despise  ? 

Our  deities  the  first  best  boon  have  given  — 
Internal  virtues  are  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

What  poor  rewards  can  bless  your  deeds  on  earth, 
Doubtless  await  such  young,  exalted  worth. 

-Eneas  and  Ascanius  shall  combine 
To  yield  applause  far,  far  surpassing  mine.” 

lulus  then : — 44  By  all  the  powers  above ! 

By  those  Penates  who  my  country  love  ! 

By  hoary  Vesta’s  sacred  fane,  I swear. 

My  hopes  are  all  in  you,  ye  generous  pair  S 
Restore  my  father  to  my  gsoteful  sight. 

And  all  my  sorrows  yield  to  one  delight 
Nisus  ! two  silver  goblets  are  thine  own. 

Saved  from  Arisba’s  stately  domes  o’erthrown  ! 

My  sire  secured  them  on  that  fetal  day. 

Nor  left  such  bowls  an  Argive  robber's  prey : 

Two  massy  tripods,  also,  shall  be  thine  ; 

Two  talents  polish'd  from  the  glittering  mine  ; 

An  ancient  cup,  which  Tyrian  Dido  gave, 


While  yet  our  vessels  press'd  the  Punic  wave : 

But  when  the  hostile  chiefs  at  length  bow  down. 
When  great  .Eneas  wears  Hesperia’s  crown. 

The  casque,  the  buckler,  and  Ihe  fiery  steed 
Which  Turnus  guides  with  more  than  mortal  speed. 
Are  thine ; no  envious  lot  shall  then  be  cast, 

I pledge  my  word,  irrevocably  past : 

Nay  more,  twelve  slaves,  and  twice  six  captive  dames. 
To  soothe  thy  softer  hours  with  amorous  flames. 

And  all  the  realms  which  now  the  Latins  sway. 

The  labours  of  to-night  shall  well  repay. 

But  thou,  my  generous  youth,  whose  tender  years 
Are  near  my  own,  whose  worth  my  heart  reveres. 
Henceforth  affection,  sweetly  thus  begun. 

Shall  join  our  bosoms  aud  our  souls  in  one  ; 

Without  thy  aid,  no  glory  shall  be  mine  ; 

Without  thy  dear  advice,  no  great  design  ; 

Alike  through  life  esteem’d,  thou  godlike  boy. 

In  war  my  bulwark,  and  in  peace  my  joy.” 

To  him  Euryalus : — 44  No  day  shall  shame 
The  rising  glories  which  from  this  I claim. 

Fortune  may  favour,  or  the  skies  may  frown, 

But  valour,  spite  of  fate,  obtains  renown. 

Yet,  ere  from  hence  our  eager  steps  depart. 

One  boon  I beg,  the  nearest  to  my  heart : 

My  mother,  sprung  from  Priam’s  royal  line. 

Like  thine  ennobled,  hardly  less  divine. 

Nor  Troy  nor  king  Acestes’  realms  restrain 
Her  feeble  age  from  dangers  of  the  main  i 
Alone  she  came,  all  selfish  fears  above, 

A bright  example  of  maternal  love. 

Unknown  the  secret  enterprise  I brave. 

Lest  grief  should  bend  my  parent  to  the  grave  ; 

From  this  alone  no  fond  adieus  I seek. 

No  fainting  mother’s  lips  have  press’d  my  cheek  ; 

By  gloomy  night  and  thy  right  hand  I vow 
Her  parting  tears  would  shake  my  purpose  now  : 

Do  thou,  my  prince,  her  falling  age  sustain. 

In  thee  her  much-loved  child  may  live  again ; 

Her  dying  hours  with  pious  conduct  bless. 

Assist  her  wants,  relieve  her  fond  distress  ; 

So  dear  a hope  must  all  my  soul  inflame, 

To  rise  In  glory,  or  to  fall  in  fame.  ” 

Struck  with  a filial  care  so  deeply  felt. 

In  tears  at  once  the  Trqjan  warriors  melt ; 

Faster  than  all,  lulus’  eyes  o’erflow  ; 

Such  love  was  his,  and  such  had  been  his  woe. 

44  All  thou  hast  ask’d,  receive,”  the  prince  replied  ; 

44  Nor  this  alone,  but  many  a gift  beside. 

To  cheer  thy  mother's  years  shall  be  my  aim, 

Creusa’s  * style  but  wanting  to  the  dame. 

Fortune  an  adverse  wayward  course  may  run. 

But  bless’d  thy  mother  in  so  dear  a son. 

Now,  by  my  life  ! — my  sire’s  most  sacred  oath  — 

To  thee  I pledge  my  full,  ray  firmest  troth. 

All  the  rewards  which  once  to  thee  were  vow’d. 

If  thou  shouldst  fall,  on  her  shall  be  bestow’d." 

Thus  spoke  the  weeping  prince,  then  forth  to  view 
A gleaming  falchion  from  the  sheath  he  drew  ; 
Lycaon’s  utmost  skill  had  graced  the  steel. 

For  friends  to  envy  and  for  foes  to  feel ; 

A tawny  hide,  the  Moorish  lion’s  spoil, 

Slain  *mldst  the  forest,  in  the  hunter's  toll. 

Mnestheus  to  guard  the  elder  youth  bestows, 

And  old  Alethes’  casque  defends  his  brows. 

1 The  mother  of  lulus,  >o*t  on  the  night  whwa  Tnn  his 
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1 1 Arm’d,  thence  they  go,  while  all  th’  assembled  train, 
To  aid  their  cause,  implore  the  gods  in  vain. 

More  than  a boy,  in  wisdom  and  in  grace, 
lulus  holds  amidst  the  chiefs  his  place : 

His  prayer  he  sends  ; but  what  can  prayers  avail, 
Lost  in  the  murmurs  of  the  sighing  gale  ? 

The  trench  is  pass’d,  and,  favour’d  by  the  night. 
Through  sleeping  foes  they  wheel  their  wary  flight. 
When  shall  the  sleep  of  many  a foe  be  o’er  ? 

1 Alas  ’ some  slumber  who  shall  wake  no  more  ! 

I Chariots  and  bridles,  mir’d  with  arms,  are  seen  ; 

I And  flowing  flasks  and  scatter’d  troops  between  : 
i Bacchus  and  Mars  to  rule  the  camp  combine ; 
j A mingled  chaos  this  of  war  and  wine. 

; “ Now,”  cries  the  first,  M for  deeds  of  blood  prepare, 

I ; With  me  the  conquest  and  the  labour  share  : 

| Here  lies  our  path ; lest  any  hand  arise. 

Watch  thou,  while  many  a dreaming  chieftain  dies : 

1 I ’ll  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe, 

I And  clear  thy  road  with  many  a deadly  blow.  ” 

His  whispering  accents  then  the  youth  repress’d, 

And  pierced  proud  Rhamnes  through  his  panting 
]|  breast : 

Stretch’d  at  his  ease,  th'  incautious  king  reposed  ; 

I Debauch,  and  not  fatigue,  his  eyes  had  closed : 

To  Turn  us  dear,  a prophet  and  a prince, 

His  omens  more  than  augur’s  skill  evince  ; 

! But  he,  who  thus  foretold  the  fate  of  all, 

| Could  not  avert  his  own  untimely  fall. 

I)  Next  Remus’  armour-bearer,  hapless,  fell. 

And  three  unhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell ; 

U The  charioteer  along  his  courser's  sides 
| Expires,  the  steel  his  sever’d  neck  divides  ; 

: And,  last,  his  lord  is  number’d  with  the  dead  : 

' Bounding  convulsive,  flies  the  gasping  head  ; 

' From  the  swoli'n  veins  the  blackening  torrents  pour ; 

, Stain'd  is  the  couch  and  earth  with  clotting  gore, 
j Young  Lamyrus  and  Lam  us  next  expire, 

1 , And  gay  Serranus,  fill’d  with  youthful  fire  ; 

I Half  the  long  night  in  childish  games  was  pass’d  ; 

: Lull’d  by  the  potent  grape,  he  slept  at  last : 

, Ah  ! happier  far  had  he  the  mom  survey’d, 

1 And  till  Aurora’s  dawn  his  skill  display’d. 

In  slaughter'd  fold,  the  keepers  lost  in  sleep, 

His  hungry  fangs  a lion  thus  may  steep  ; 

' , 'Mid  the  sad  flock,  at  dead  of  night  he  prowls, 

, With  murder  glutted,  and  in  carnage  rolls  : 
j Insatiate  still,  through  teeming  herds  he  roams  ; 

I ' In  seas  of  gore  the  lordly  tyrant  foams. 

! Nor  less  the  other’s  deadly  vengeance  came, 

[ But  falls  on  feeble  crowds  without  a name  ; 

, His  wound  unconscious  Fad  us  scarce  can  feel, 
j Yet  wakeful  Rhjesus  sees  the  threatening  steel ; 

I His  coward  breast  behind  a jar  he  hides, 

And  vainly  in  the  weak  defence  confides  ; 

Full  in  his  heart,  the  falchion  searched  his  veins, 

The  reeking  weapon  bears  alternate  stains  ; 

Through  wine  and  blood,  commingling  as  they  flow, 

I One  feeble  spirit  seeks  the  shades  below. 

Now  where  Mesaapus  dwelt  they  bend  their  way, 

' Whose  fires  emit  a faint  and  trembling  ray  ; 

There,  unconfined,  behold  each  graxing  steed, 
j 1 Unwatch’d,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed : 

I BraTt  Nhus  here  arrests  his  comrade's  arm, 

' Too  flush’d  with  carnage,  and  with  conquest  warm : 

L-  ■ — 


“ Hence  let  us  baste,  the  dangerous  path  is  pass’d  ; 
Full  foes  enough  to-night  have  breathed  their  last : 
Soon  will  the  day  those  eastern  clouds  adorn ; 

Now  let  us  speed,  nor  tempt  the  rising  mom.  ” 

With  silver  arms,  with  various  art  emboss'd. 

What  bowls  and  mantles  in  confusion  toss’d, 

They  leave  regardless  1 yet  one  glittering  prise 
Attracts  the  younger  hero’s  wandering  eyes  ; 

The  gilded  harness  Rhamnes’  coursers  felt. 

The  gems  which  stud  the  monarch's  golden  belt : 
This  from  the  pallid  corse  was  quickly  tom, 

Once  by  a line  of  former  chieftains  worn. 

Th’  exulting  boy  the  studded  girdk  wears, 

Messapus’  helm  his  head  in  triumph  bears  ; 

Then  from  the  tenta  their  cautious  steps  they  bend. 
To  seek  the  vale  where  safer  paths  extend. 

Just  at  this  hour,  a band  of  Latlan  horse 
To  Turn  os’  camp  pursue  their  destined  course : 
While  the  slow  foot  their  tardy  march  delay. 

The  knights,  impatient,  spur  along  the  way : 

Three  hundred  mail-clad  men,  by  Volscens  led. 

To  Turn  us  with  their  master's  promise  sped  : 

Now  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the  walls. 
When,  on  the  left,  a light  reflection  falls ; 

The  plunder'd  helmet,  through  the  waning  night. 
Sheds  forth  a sBver  radiance,  glancing  bright. 
Volscens  with  question  loud  the  pair  alarms : — 

“ Stand,  stragglers  ! stand  ! why  early  thus  in  arras  ? 
From  whence?  to  whom?” — He  meets  with  no  reply; 
'Trusting  the  covert  of  the  night,  they  fly : 

The  thicket's  depth  with  hurried  pace  they  tread. 
While  round  the  wood  the  hostile  squadron  spread. 

With  brakes  entangled,  scarce  a path  between. 
Dreary  and  dark  appears  the  sylvan  scene : 

Euryalus  his  heavy  spoils  Impede, 

The  boughs  and  winding  turns  his  steps  mislead ; 

But  Nisus  scours  along  the  forest’s  maze 
To  where  Latinus’  steeds  in  safety  graze. 

Then  backward  o’er  the  plain  his  eyes  extend, 

On  every  side  they  seek  his  absent  friend. 

“ O God  I my  boy,”  he  cries,  u of  me  bereft. 

In  what  impending  perils  art  thou  left  ! ” 

Listening  he  runs  — above  the  waving  trees. 
Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  passing  breeze ; 

The  wnr-cry  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground. 

Again  be  turns,  of  footsteps  hears  the  noise  ; 

The  sound  elates,  the  sight  his  hope  destroys : 

The  hapless  boy  a ruffian  train  surround, 

While  lengthening  shades  his  weary  way  confound  j 
Him  with  loud  shouts  the  furious  knights  pursue, 
Struggling  in  vain,  a captive  to  the  crew. 

What  can  his  friend  ’gainst  thronging  numbers 
dare? 

Ah  ! must  he  rush  his  comrade's  fete  to  share  * 
What  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essay, 

Back  to  redeem  the  Latian  spoiler’s  prey  ? 

His  life  a votive  ransom  nobly  give, 

Or  die  with  him  for  whom  he  wish’d  to  live  ? 

Poising  with  strength  his  lifted  lance  on  high. 

On  Luna's  orb  he  cast  his  frenzied  eye : — 

« Goddess  serene,  transcending  every  star  1 
Queen  of  the  sky,  whose  beams  are  seen  afar ! 

By  night  heaven  owns  thy  sway,  by  day  the  grove. 
When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deign’st  to  rove ; 
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If  e’er  myself,  or  sire,  have  sought  to  grace 


Thine  altars  with  the  produce  of  the  chase. 

Speed,  speed  my  dart  to  pierce  yon  vaunting  crowd. 
To  free  my  friend,  and  scatter  far  the  proud." 

Thus  having  said,  the  hissing  dart  he  flung  ; 

Through  parted  shades  the  hurtling  weapon  sung  ; 

The  thirsty  point  In  Sulrao’s  entrails  lay. 

Transfix'd  his  heart,  and  stretch'd  him  on  the  clay  : 
He  sobs,  he  dies,  — the  troop  in  wild  amaze. 
Unconscious  whence  the  death,  with  horror  gaze. 
While  pale  they  stare,  through  Tagus’  temples  riven, 

A second  shaft  with  equal  force  Is  driven : 

Fierce  Volscens  rolls  around  his  lowering  eyes  ; 

Veil'd  by  the  night,  secure  the  Trqjan  lies. 

Burning  with  wrath,  he  view'd  his  soldiers  fall. 

**  Thou  youth  accurst,  thy  life  shall  pay  for  all ! w 
Quick  from  the  sheath  his  flaming  glaive  he  drew, 
And,  raging,  on  the  boy  defenceless  flew. 

Nisus  no  more  the  blackening  shade  conceals. 

Forth,  forth  he  start*,  and  all  his  love  reveals ; 

Aghast,  confused,  his  fears  to  madness  rise, 

And  pour  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  flies : 

M Me,  me,  — your  vengeance  hurl  on  me  alone  ; 

Here  sheathe  the  steel,  my  blood  is  all  your  own. 

Ye  starry  spheres  J thou  conscious  Heaven  ! attest  I 
He  could  not  — durst  not — lo  ! the  guile  contest ! 

All,  all  was  mine,  — his  early  fate  suspend  ; 

He  only  loved  too  well  his  hapless  friend  : ‘ 

Spare,  spare,  ye  chiefs ! from  him  your  rage  remove  ; 
His  fault  was  friendship,  all  his  crime  was  love.”  ! 
He  pray’d  in  vain ; the  dark  assassin’s  sword 
Pierced  the  fair  side,  the  snowy  bosom  gored  ; 

Lowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest. 

And  sanguine  torrents  mantle  o’er  his  breast : 

As  some  young  rose,  whose  lilossom  scents  the  air, 
Languid  In  death,  expires  beneath  the  share ; 

Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shower, 

Declining  gently,  falls  a fading  flower  ; 

Thus,  sweetly  drooping,  bends  his  lovely  head. 

And  lingering  beauty  hovers  round  the  dead. 

But  fiery  Nisus  stems  the  battle’s  tide. 

Revenge  bis  leader,  and  despair  his  guide ; 

Volscens  he  seeks  amidst  the  gathering  host, 

Volscens  must  soon  appease  his  comrade’s  ghost ; 
Steel,  flashing,  pours  on  steel,  foe  crowds  on  foe  ; 

Rage  nerves  his  arm,  fate  gleams  In  every  blow ; 

In  vain  beneath  unnumber’d  wounds  he  bleeds. 

Nor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Nisus  heeds ; 

In  viewless  circles  wheel'd,  his  falchion  flies. 

Nor  quits  the  hero’s  grasp  till  Volscens  dies  ; 

Deep  in  his  throat  Its  end  the  weapon  found. 

The  tyrant’s  soul  fled  groaning  through  the  wound. 
Thus  Nisus  all  his  fond  affection  proved  — 

Dying,  revenged  the  fate  of  him  he  loved ; 

Then  on  his  bosom  sought  his  wonted  place, 

And  death  was  heavenly  In  his  friend's  embrace. 

Celestial  pair  1 if  aught  my  verse  can  claim. 

Wafted  on  Time’s  broad  pinion,  yours  is  fame  ! 

Ages  on  ages  snail  your  fate  admire. 

No  future  day  shall  sec  your  names  expire. 

While  stands  the  Capitol,  Immortal  dome  i 

And  vanquish'd  millions  hail  their  empress,  Rome  I 

1 Medea,  who  accompanied  Jason  to  Corinth,  wu  deserted 

Shim  for  the  daughter  of  trwo,  king  of  that  city.  The 
orui  from  which  this  is  taken  here  addresses  Medea  ; 


TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  MEDEA  OF 
EURIPIDES. 

['E(snr  m;  Mt  myrnr,  *.  ».  L.] 

Whim  fierce  conflicting  passions  urge 
The  breast  where  love  Is  wont  to  glow, 

Wb»t  mind  can  stem  the  stormy  surge 
Which  rolls  the  tide  of  human  woe  f 
The  hope  of  praise,  the  dread  of  shame. 

Can  rouse  the  tortured  breast  no  more  ; 

The  wild  desire,  the  guilty  flame. 

Absorbs  each  wish  it  felt  before. 

But  If  affection  gently  thrills 

The  soul  by  purer  dreams  posses  t. 

The  pleasing  balm  of  mortal  Ills 

In  love  can  soothe  the  aching  breast : 

If  thus  thou  comest  In  disguise. 

Fair  Venus  1 from  thy  native  heaven. 

What  heart  unfeeling  would  despise 

The  sweetest  boon  the  gods  have  given  } 

But  never  from  thy  golden  bow 
May  I beneath  the  shaft  expire  I 
Whose  creeping  venom,  sure  and  slow. 

Awakes  an  all-consuming  Are  : 

Ye  racking  doubts  ! ye  jealous  fears ! 

With  others  wage  internal  war ; 

Repentance,  source  of  future  lean, 

From  me  be  ever  distant  far ! 

May  no  distracting  thought*  destroy 
The  holy  calm  of  sacred  love  ! 

May  all  the  houn  be  wing’d  with  joy. 

Which  hover  faithful  hearts  above  ! I 

Fair  Venus  ! on  thy  myrtle  shrine 
May  I with  some  fond  lover  sigh. 

Whose  heart  may  mingle  pure  with  mine  — ji 
With  me  to  live,  with  me  to  die. 

My  native  soil  1 beloved  before. 

Now  dearer  as  my  peaceful  home. 

Ne’er  may  I quit  thy  rocky  shore, 

A hapless  banish'd  wretch  to  roam  : 

This  very  day,  this  very  hour. 

May  I resign  this  fleeting  breath  ! 

Nor  quit  my  silent  humble  bower ; 

A doom  to  me  far  worse  than  death. 

Have  I not  heard  the  exile**  sigh. 

And  seen  the  exile's  silent  tear. 

Through  distant  climes  condemn’d  to  fly, 

A pensive  weary  wanderer  here  ? 

Ah  ! hapless  dame 1 ! no  sire  bewails. 

No  Wend  thy  wretched  fate  deplore. 

No  kindred  voice  with  rapture  hails 
Thy  steps  within  a stranger’s  doors. 

Perish  the  fiend  whose  Iron  heart. 

To  fair  affection’s  truth  unknown. 

Bids  her  he  fondly  Loved  depart. 

Unpitied,  helpless,  and  alone ; 

though  * considerable  liberty  is  taken  with  t be  -rtgisal  M 
! expanding  the  idea,  a*  also  tn  lonie  other  parts  of  the 
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Who  ne’er  unlocks  with  silver  key  1 
The  milder  treasures  of  his  soul, — 
May  such  a friend  be  far  from  me. 

And  ocean’s  storms  between  us  roll  ! 


THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  A COLLEGE 
EXAMINATION. 

High  in  the  midst,  surrounded  by  his  peers, 
Mackcs*  his  ample  front  sublime  uprears : 

Placed  on  his  chair  of  state,  he  seems  a god. 

While  Sophs  and  Freshmen  tremble  at  his  nod. 

As  ail  around  sit  wrapt  in  speechless  gloom. 

His  voice  in  thunder  shakes  the  sounding  dome ; 
Denouncing  dire  reproach  to  luckless  fools, 
Unskill'd  to  plod  in  mathematic  rules. 

Happy  the  youth  in  Euclid's  axioms  tried, 
Though  little  versed  in  any  art  beside  ; 

Who,  scarcely  skill’d  an  English  line  to  pen. 

Scans  Attic  metres  with  a critic’s  ken. 

What,  though  be  knows  not  how  his  fathers  bled, 
i When  civil  discord  piled  the  fields  with  dead, 

| When  Edward  bade  his  conquering  bands  advance, 
Or  Henry  trampled  on  the  crest  of  France  : 
Though  marvelling  at  the  name  of  Magna  Charta, 
Yet  well  he  recollects  the  laws  of  Sparta  ; 

Can  tell  what  edicts  sage  Lycurgus  made, 

While  Blaclcstone ’s  on  the  shelf  neglected  laid ; 

Of  Grecian  dramas  vaunts  the  deathless  fame, 

Of  Avon’s  bard  remembering  scarce  the  name. 


Such  is  the  youth  whose  scientific  pate 
Class-honours,  medals,  fellowships,  await ; 

Or  even,  perhaps,  the  declamation  prise, 
i If  to  such  glorious  height  he  lifts  his  eyes. 

1 But  lo ! no  common  orator  can  hope 
1 Trie  envied  silver  cup  within  his  scope. 

Not  that  our  heads  much  eloquence  require, 

Tl»'  Athkhlsh’s3  glowing  style,  or  Tully’s  fire. 

A manner  clear  or  warm  is  useless,  since 
W«  do  not  try  by  speaking  to  convince. 

Be  other  orators  of  pleasing  proud  : 

1 We  speak  to  please  ourselves,  not  move  the  crowd : 

I Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone, 

! A proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  and  groan : 

1 1 The  original  is  M K at  at  l tun  lit®, 

rally.  •*  disclosing  the  bright  key  of  the  mind.” 

* No  reflection  h here  intended  aval  nit  the  person  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  Magnus.  He  is  merely  represented 
as  performing  an  unavoidable  function  of  his  office.  Indeed, 
such  an  attempt  could  only  recoil  upon  myself ; as  that  gen- 
tletr«an  is  now  as  much  distinguished  by  his  eloquence,  and 
i the  dignified  propriety  with  which  he  fills  his  situation,  as  he 
! was  in  his  younger  days  for  wit  and  conviviality.  — [Dr.  Wil- 
liam Mansel  was,  in  1790,  appointed  to  the  headship  of 
Trinity  College,  by  Mr.  Pitt.  While  a bachelor  of  arts,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  the  author  of  several  feux  if  esprit. 
Dr.  Jowett,  of  Trinity  Hall,  having  amused  both  himself 
and  the  public,  by  a pretty  little  fairy  garden,  with  narrow 
gravel  walks,  besprinkled  with  shells  and  pellucid  pebbles, 
and  enclosed  by  a Chinese  railing,  Dr.  Mansel  wrote  the 
I following  lines  thereon  : — 

“ A little  garden,  little  Jowett  made. 

And  fenced  It  with  a little  palisade  ; 

If  you  would  know  the  taste  of  little  Jowett, 

This  little  garden  won’t  a little  show  it.” 

He  waa  indebted  to  the  influence  of  bis  pupil,  the  late  Mr. 
Perceval,  for  his  subsequent  promotion.  In  1808,  to  the  see  of 
Bristol.  He  is  supposed  to  have  materially  assisted  in  the 
1 **  Pursuits  of  Literature.”  His  lordship  died  at  Trinity 
Lodge,  in  June,  1830.] 

1 Demosthenes. 

I 


No  borrow’d  grace  of  action  must  b«  seen ; 

The  slightest  motion  would  displease  the  Dean ; « 
Whilst  every  staring  graduate  would  prate 
Against  what  he  could  never  imitate.  » 

The  man  who  hopes  t*  obtain  the  promised  cup 
Must  in  one  posture  stand,  and  ne'er  look  up  ; 

Nor  stop,  but  rattle  over  every  word  — 

No  matter  what,  so  it  can  not  be  heard. 

Thus  let  him  hurry  on,  nor  think  to  rest : 

Who  speaks  the  fkstest's  sure  to  speak  the  best ; 
Who  utters  most  within  the  shortest  space 
May  safely  hope  to  win  the  wordy  race. 

The  sons  of  science  these,  who,  thus  repaid, 
Linger  in  ease  in  Granta’s  sluggish  shade  ; 

Where  on  Cam’s  sedgy  banks  supine  they  lie. 
Unknown,  unhonour’d  live,  unwept-for  die  : 

Dull  as  the  pictures  which  adorn  their  halls, 

They  think  all  learning  fix’d  within  their  walls : 

In  manners  rude,  in  foolish  forms  precise, 

All  modem  arts  affecting  to  despise  ; 

Yet  prizing  Bentley’s,  Brunck’s,  or  Porson 's  5 note, 
More  than  the  verse  on  which  the  critic  wrote : 
Vain  as  their  honours,  heavy  as  their  ale, 

Sad  as  their  wit,  and  tedious  as  their  tale  ; 

To  friendship  dead,  though  not  untaught  to  feel 
When  Self  and  Church  demand  a bigot  zeal. 

With  eager  haste  they  court  the  lord  of  power, 
Whether 't  is  Pitt  or  Petty  rules  the  hour  ; 6 
To  him,  with  suppliant  smiles,  they  bend  the  head. 
While  distant  mitres  to  their  eyes  are  spread. 

But  should  a storm  o’erwhelm  him  with  disgrace. 
They'd  fly  to  seek  the  next  who  fill'd  his  place. 
Such  are  the  men  who  learning's  treasures  guard  ! 
Such  is  their  practice,  such  is  their  reward  ! 

This  much,  at  least,  we  may  presume  to  say  — 

The  premium  can’t  exceed  the  price  they  pay. 

1806. 


TO  A BEAUTIFUL  QUAKER. 

Sweet  girl ! though  only  once  we  met, 

That  meeting  I shall  ne’er  forget ; 

And  though  we  ne’er  may  meet  again, 
Remembrance  will  thy  form  retain. 

I would  not  say,  **  I love,”  but  still 
My  senses  struggle  with  my  will : 

4 [Id  most  colleges,  the  fellow  who  superintends  the  chapel 
service  is  called  Dean .] 

» The  present  Greek  professor  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ; a man  whose  powers  of  mind  and  writings  may, 
perhaps,  Justify  their  preference.  [In  a letter  written  in  1818, 
Ix>rd  Bvron  says : — ” I remember  to  have  seen  Porson  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  hall  of  our  college,  and  in  private  par- 
ties ; and  I never  can  recollect  him  except  as  drunk  or 
brutal,  and  generally  both : 1 mean  in  an  evening  j for  in 
the  hall,  he  dined  at  the  Dean's  table,  and  1 at  the  View- 
master's  and  he  then  and  there  appeared  sober  in  his 
demeanour  j but  I have  seen  him,  In  a private  party  of 
under-graduate*,  take  up  a poker  to  them,  and  beard  him 
use  language  as  blackguard  as  his  action.  Of  all  the  dligust- 
ing  brutes,  sulky,  abusive,  and  Intolerable,  Porson  was  the 
most  bestial,  as  far  as  the  few  times  1 saw  him  went.  He 
was  tolerated  in  this  state  amongst  the  young  men  for  his 
talents ; as  the  Turks  think  a madman  inspired,  and  bear 
with  him.  He  used  to  recite,  or  rather  vomit,  pages  of  all 
languages,  and  could  hiccup  Greek  liko  a Helot : and  cer- 
tainly Sparta  never  shocked  her  children  with  a grosser 
exhibition  than  this  man's  intoxication.”] 

• Sine®  this  was  written.  Lord  Henry  Petty  has  lost  hla 
place,  and  subsequently  ( 1 had  almost  said  consequently)  the 
honour  of  representing  the  University.  A fact  so  glaring 
requires  no  comment.  [Lord  Henry  Petty  is  now  (1816) 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne.J 
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In  vain,  to  drive  thee  from  my  breast. 

My  thoughts  are  more  and  more  represt ; 

In  vain  I check  the  rising  sighs, 

Another*to  the  last  replies  : 

Perhaps  this  is  not  love,  but  yet 
Our  meeting  I can  ne’er  forget 

What  though  we  never  silence  broke. 

Our  eyes  a sweeter  language  spoke  ; 

The  tongue  in  flattering  falsehood  deals. 

And  tells  a tale  it  never  feels : 

Deceit  the  guilty  lips  Impart, 

And  hush  the  mandates  of  the  heart ; 

But  soul’s  interpreters,  the  eyes, 

Spurn  such  restraint  and  scorn  disguise. 

As  thus  our  glances  oft  conversed, 

And  all  our  bosoms  felt  rehearsed, 

No  spirit  from  within,  reproved  us. 

Say  rather,  “ t'was  the  spirit  moved  us.” 
Though  what  they  utter’d  I repress, 

Tet  I conceive  thou  *lt  partly  guess  ; 

For  as  on  thee  my  memory  ponders, 

Perchance  to  me  thine  also  wanders. 

This  for  myself,  at  least  1 11  say, 

Thy  form  appears  through  night  through  day : 
Awake,  with  it  ray  fancy  teems ; 

In  sleep,  it  smiles  in  fleeting  dreams  : 

The  vision  charms  the  hours  away, 

And  bids  me  curse  Aurora’s  ray 
For  breaking  slumbers  of  delight 
Which  make  me  wish  for  endless  night. 

Since,  oh  I whate’er  my  future  fate, 

Shall  Joy  or  woe  ray  steps  await 
Tempted  by  love,  by  storms  beset, 

Thine  image  I can  ne  ’er  forget. 

Alas  ! again  no  more  we  meet, 

No  more  our  former  looks  repeat ; 

Then  let  me  breathe  this  parting  prayer. 

The  dictate  of  my  bosom's  care  : 

“ May  Heaven  so  guard  my  lovely  quaker, 

That  anguish  never  can  o'ertake  her ; 

That  peace  and  virtue  ne’er  forsake  her, 

But  bliss  be  aye  her  heart's  partaker  ! 

Oh  ! may  the  happy  mortal,  fated 
To  be,  by  dearest  ties,  related, 

For  her  each  hour  new  Joys  discover, 

And  lose  the  husband  in  the  lover  ! 

May  that  fair  bosom  never  know 
What ’t  is  to  feel  the  restless  woe 
Which  stings  the  soul,  with  vain  regret. 

Of  him  who  never  can  forget  1 ” 1 

1 [These  rerse*  were  written  at  llarrowgate.  in  Aug.  1906-3 

* [The  cornelian  of  these  verses  was  given  to  Lord  Byron 
by  tne  Cambridge  chorister,  Rddlestone,  whose  musical  ta- 
lents first  introduced  him  to  the  young  port’s  acquaintance, 
and  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  entertained,  subsequently, 
a sentiment  of  the  most  romantic  friendship.] 

* [In  a letter  to  Miss  Pigot,  of  Southwell,  written  in  June, 
1807,  Lord  Byron  thus  describes  Eddlestone : — " lie  is  ex- 
actly to  an  hour  two  years  younger  than  myself,  nearly  ray 
height,  very  thin,  very  fair  complexion,  dark  eyes,  and  light 
locks.  My  opinion  of  his  mind  you  already  know  ; 1 hope  I 
shall  never  have  occasion  to  change  it.’*  Eddlestone,  on 
leaving  his  choir,  entered  into  a mercantile  house  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  died  of  a consumption,  in  1811.  On  bearing 
of  tils  death.  Lord  Byron  thus  wrote  to  the  mother  of  his 
fair  correspondent:  — “I  am  about  to  write  to  you  on  a silly 
subject,  and  yet  I cannot  well  do  otherwise.  You  may  re- 
member  a cornelian,  which  some  years  ago  I consigned  to 

Miss  Pigot,  indeed  gave  to  her,  and  now  1 am  about  to  make 
the  most  selfish  and  rude  of  requests.  The  person  who  gave 
it  to  me,  when  I was  very  young,  is  deed,  and  though  a long 


THE  CORNELIAN.  • 

No  specious  splendour  of  this  stone 
Endears  it  to  my  memory  ever ; 

With  lustre  only  once  it  shone, 

And  blushes  modest  as  the  giver,  * 

Some,  who  can  sneer  at  friendship’s  ties. 

Have,  for  my  weakness,  oft  reproved  me  j 

Yet  still  the  simple  gift  I prize, 

For  I am  sure  the  giver  loved  me. 

He  offer’d  it  with  downcast  look. 

As  fearful  that  I might  refuse  it ; 

I told  him,  when  the  gift  I took. 

My  only  fear  should  be  to  lose  it. 

This  pledge  attentively  I view’d, 

And  sparkling  as  I held  it  near, 

Methougbt  one  drop  the  stone  bedew’d. 

And  ever  since  I ’ve  loved  a tear. 

Still,  to  adorn  his  humble  youth. 

Nor  wealth  nordrirth  their  treasures  yield; 

But  he  who  seeks  the  flowers  of  truth, 

Must  quit  the  garden  for  the  field. 

1 

’T  is  not  the  plant  uprear’d  in  sloth. 

Which  beauty  shows,  and  sheds  perfume  ; 

The  flowers  which  yield  the  most  of  both 
In  Nature’s  wild  luxuriance  bloom. 

Had  Fortune  aided  Nature's  care. 

For  once  forgetting  to  be  blind. 

His  would  have  been  an  ample  share. 

If  well  proportion’d  to  his  mind. 

But  had  the  goddess  clearly  seen. 

His  form  had  fix’d  her  fickle  breast ; 

Her  countless  hoards  would  his  have  been,  I 
And  none  remain’d  to  give  thee  rest. 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE, 
delivered  trkvious  to  the  riRroRMaxrE  or  **  the 
WHEEL  or  FORTUNE"  AT  A PRIVATE  THEATRE.  4 

Since  the  refinement  of  this  polish’d  age 
Has  swept  immoral  raillery  from  the  stage ; 

time  has  elapsed  since  we  met.  as  it  was  the  only  memorial 
I possessed  of  that  person  (in  whom  I was  very  much  in- 
terested), it  has  acquired  a value  by  this  event  I could  have 
wished  It  never  to  have  borne  in  my  eyes.  If,  therefore.  Miss 
Pigot  should  hare  preserved  it,  I must,  under  these  circum- 
stances, beg  her  to  excuse  my  requesting  it  to  be  transmitted 
to  me,  and  i will  replace  it  by  something  she  may  remember 
me  by  equally  well.  As  she  was  always  so  kind  as  to  feel 
Interested  in  the  fate  of  him  who  formed  the  subject  of  our 
conversation,  you  may  tell  her  that  the  giver  of  that  corne- 
lian died  in  May  last,  of  a consumption,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one, — making  the  sixth,  within  four  months,  or  friend*  and 
relations  that  I have  lost  between  May  and  the  end  of  Au- 
gust."—The  cornelian  heart  was  returned  according!?  ; *rxi. 
indeed.  Miss  Pigot  reminded  Lord  Byron,  that  he  hail  left  it 
with  her  as  a deposit,  not  a gift.  It  is  now  in  the  poaaemsion 
of  the  Hon.  Mn.  Leigh  ] 

4 [“  When  I was  a youth,  I was  reckoned  a good  actor. 
Besides  Harrow  speeches,  in  which  I shone,  I enacted  Pm-  : 
ruddock,  in  the  * Wheel  of  Fortune,’  and  Tristram  Fickle.  , 
in  the  farce  of  * The  Weathercock.'  for  three  night*.  tn  ' 
some  private  theatricals  at  Southwell,  in  1806,  with  greas 
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Since  taste  has  now  expunged  licentious  wit. 
Which  stamp’d  disgrace  on  all  an  author  writ ; 
Since  now  to  please  with  purer  scenes  we  seek, 

Nor  dare  to  call  the  blush  from  Beauty’s  cheek ; 

> Oh  ! let  the  modest  Muse  some  pity  claim, 

I And  meet  indulgence,  though  she  find  not  fame. 

I Still,  not  for  her  alone  wc  wish  respect. 

Others  appear  more  conscious  of  defect : 
i To-night  no  veteran  Roscii  you  behold, 

I In  all  the  arts  of  scenic  action  old ; 

No  Cooke,  no  Kemble,  can  salute  you  here, 

No  Siddons  draw  the  sympathetic  tear ; 

To-night  you  throng  to  witness  the  ddbut  * 

Of  embryo  actors,  to  the  Drama  new : 

Here,  then,  our  almost  unfledged  wings  we  try ; 
Clip  not  our  pinions  eTe  the  birds  can  fly : 

Failing  in  this  our  first  attempt  to  soar, 

Drooping,  alas  ! we  fall  to  rise  no  more. 

Not  one  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays. 

Who  hopes,  yet  almost  dreads,  to  meet  your  praise  ; 
But  all  our  dramatis  personae  wait 
In  fond  suspense  this  crisis  of  their  fate. 

No  renal  views  our  progress  can  retard. 

Tour  generous  plaudits  are  our  sole  reward  . 

For  these,  each  Hero  all  his  power  displays. 

Each  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gaae. 

Surely  the  last  will  some  protection  find ; 

None  to  the  softer  sex  can  prove  unkind  : 

While  Touth  and  Beauty  form  the  female  shield, 
The  sternest  censor  to  the  fair  must  yield. 

Yet,  should  our  feeble  efforts  nought  avail, 

Should,  after  all,  our  best  endeavours  fail, 

Still  let  some  mercy  in  your  bosoms  live, 

And,  if  you  can't  applaud,  at  least  forgive. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  FOX, 

THE  rOLLOWINC  ILLIBERAL  IMPROMPTU  APPEARED  IN 
A MORNING  PAPER. 

M Oca  nation’s  foes  lament  on  Fox’s  death. 

But  bless  the  hour  when  Pitt  resign’d  his  breath : 
These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  unclue, 

We  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due.” 

f TO  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THESE  PIECES  SENT  THE 
FOLLOWING  REPLT. 

Oh  factious  viper ! whose  envenom’d  tooth 
Would  mangle  still  the  dead,  perverting  truth ; 

What  though  our  “ nation’s  foes”  lament  the  fete, 
With  generous  feeling,  of  the  good  and  great. 

Shall  dastard  tongues  essay  to  blast  the  name 
Of  him  whose  meed  exists  in  endless  fame  ? 

When  Pitt  expired  in  plenitude  of  power, 

Though  ill  success  obscured  his  dying  hour, 

Pity  ter  dewy  wings  before  him  spread. 

For  noble  spirits  “ war  not  with  the  dead  : ” 

His  friends,  in  tears,  a last  sad  requiem  gave, 

As  all  his  errors  slumber’d  in  the  grave ; 

applause-  The  occasional  prologue  for  our  volunteer  play 
also  of  my  composition.  The  other  performer*  were 
young  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood ; and  the 
whole  went  off  with  great  effect  upon  our  good-natured  au- 
dience.” — Byron  Diary,  1821.] 

» [This  prologue  wa*  written  by  the  young  poet,  between 
stages,  on  his  way  from  Harrowgate.  On  getting  Into  the 
carriage  at  Chesterfield,  be  said  to  his  companion,  “ Now, 
Pigot,  1 U spin  a prologue  for  our  play ; ” and  before  they 


He  sunk,  an  Atlas  bending  ’neath  the  weight 
Of  cares  o’erwhelming  our  conflicting  state  : 

When,  lo ! a Hercules  In  Fox  appear’d, 

Who  for  a time  the  ruin’d  fabric  rear’d  : 

He,  too,  la  fall’n,  who  Britain’s  loss  supplied. 

With  him  our  fast- reviving  hopes  have  died ; 

Not  one  great  people  only  raise  his  urn, 

All  Europe’s  far-extended  regions  mourn. 

44  These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue, 
To  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due  ; ” 
Yet  let  not  canker'd  Calumny  assail. 

Or  round  our  statesman  wind  her  gloomy  veil. 

Fox  ! o’er  whose  corse  a mourning  world  must  weep. 
Whose  dear  remains  In  honour’d  marble  sleep ; 

For  whom,  at  last,  e’en  hostile  nations  groan, 

While  friends  and  foes  alike  his  talents  own ; 

Fox  shall  in  Britain’s  future  annals  shine, 

Nor  e’en  to  Pitt  the  patriot’s  palm  resign  ; 

Which  Envy,  wearing  Candour’s  sacred  mask, 

For  Pitt,  and  Pm  alone,  has  dared  to  ask.  * 


THE  TEAR. 

**  O lachrvmarum  fons,  tenero  sacros 
Duccnlium  ortu*  ex  anirno ; q uxter 
Felix  ! in  Imo  qui  scatentem 
I’ectoro  la,  pM  Nymphs,  Mult." — Giuy. 

Wh,x  Friendship  or  Love  our  sympathies  move, 
When  Truth  in  a glance  should  appear. 

The  lips  may  beguile  vrtth  a dimple  or  smile, 

But  the  test  of  affection 's  a Tear. 

Too  off  Is  a smile  hut  the  hypocrite’s  wile, 

To  mask  detestation  or  fear ; 

Give  me  the  soft  sigh,  whilst  the  soul-telling  eye 
Is  dimm'd  for  a time  with  a Tear. 

Mild  Charity's  glow,  to  us  mortals  below, 

Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear ; 

Compassion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  is  felt, 

And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a Tear. 

The  man  doom'd  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gale. 
Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer, 

As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave  which  may  soon  be  his  grave. 
The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a Tear. 

The  soldier  braves  death  for  a fanciful  wreath 
In  Glory's  romantic  career ; 

But  he  raises  the  foe  when  In  battle  laid  low, 

And  bathes  every  wound  with  a Tear. 

If  with  high-bounding  pride  he  return  to  his  bride, 
Henouncing  the  gore-criroson’d  spear. 

All  his  toils  are  repaid  when,  embracing  the  maid, 
From  her  eyelid  he  kisses  the  Tear. 

Sweet  scene  of  my  youth  ’ I seat  of  Friendship  and 
Where  love  chased  each  fast-fleeting  year,  [Truth, 
Loth  to  leave  thee,  I mourn’d,  for  a last  look  I turn'd' 
But  thy  spire  was  scarce  seen  through  a Tear. 

reached  Mansfield  he  had  completed  hi.  task,  — interrupting 
<mly  once  his  rhyming  reverie,  to  ask  the  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  trench  word  " dibut,"  and.  on  being  answered 
exclaiming,  " Ay,  that  will  do  for  rhyme  to  • new  ’ " The 
epilogue,  which  was  from  the  pen  of  the  Rot.  Mr.  Becher 
was  delivered  by  Lord  Byron.] 

* CTh®  " illiberal  improptu  ” appeared  In  the  Morning 
Post,  and  Lord  Byron’s  * reply  ” In  the  Morning  Chronicle.] 

* Harrow, 
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BYRON’8  WORKS. 


Though  my  vows  I can  pour  to  my  Mary  no  more. 
My  Mary  to  Love  once  so  dear ; 

In  the  shade  of  her  bower  I remember  the  hour 
She  rewarded  those  vows  with  a Tear. 

By  another  possest,  may  she  live  ever  blest  1 
Her  name  still  my  heart  must  revere : 

With  a sigh  I resign  what  I once  thought  was  mine, 
And  forgive  her  deceit  with  a Tear. 

Te  friends  of  ray  heart,  ere  from  you  I depart, 

This  hope  to  my  breast  is  most  near : 

If  again  we  shall  meet  in  this  rural  retreat. 

May  we  meet,  as  we  part,  with  a Tear. 

When  ray  soul  wings  her  flight  to  the  regions  of  night. 
And  my  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier, 

As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb  where  my  ashes  consume. 

Oh  ! moisten  their  dust  with  a Tear. 

May  no  marble  bestow  the  splendour  of  woe. 

Which  the  children  of  vanity  rear ; 

No  Action  of  fame  shall  blaxon  my  name  ; 

All  I ask — all  I wish — is  a Tear. 

October  36th,  1806. 


REPLY  TO  SOME  VERSES  OF  J.  M.  B.  PIGOT. 
ESQ,,  ON  THE  CRUELTY  OF  HIS  MISTRESS. 

Wht,  Pigot,  complain  of  this  damsel’s  disdain, 

Why  thus  in  despair  do  you  fret  ? 

For  months  you  may  try,  yet,  believe  me,  a sigh 
Will  never  obtain  a coquette. 

Would  you  teach  her  to  love  ? for  a time  seem  to  rove ; 
At  first  she  may  frown  In  a pet ; 

But  leave  her  awhile,  she  shortly  will  smile, 

And  then  you  may  kiss  your  coquette. 

For  such  are  the  airs  of  these  fanciful  fairs, 

They  think  all  our  homage  a debt : 

Yet  a partial  neglect  soon  takes  an  effect. 

And  humbles  the  proudest  coquette. 

Dissemble  your  pain,  and  lengthen  your  chain, 

And  seem  her  hauteur  to  regret ; 

If  again  you  shall  sigh,  she  no  more  will  deny 
That  yours  is  the  rosy  coquette. 

If  still,  from  false  pride,  your  pangs  she  deride. 

This  whimsical  virgin  forget ; 

Some  other  admire,  who  will  melt  with  your  fire. 
And  laugh  at  the  little  coquette. 

For  me,  I adore  some  twenty  or  more, 

And  love  them  most  dearly ; bu»  yet. 

Though  my  heart  they  enthral,  I’d  abandon  them  all. 
Did  they  act  like- your  blooming  coquette. 

No  longer  repine,  adopt  this  design. 

And  break  through  her  slight-woven  net ; 

Away  with  despair,  no  longer  forbear 
To  fly  from  the  captious  coquette. 

Then  quit  her,  ray  friend  ! your  bosom  defend. 

Ere  quite  with  her  snares  you  ‘re  beset : [smart. 

Lest  your  deep-wounded  heart,  when  Incensed  by  the 
Should  lead  you  to  curse  the  coquette. 

October  27  th,  180$. 


TO  THE  SIGHING  STREPHON. 

Your  pardon,  my  friend,  if  my  rhymes  did  offend  ; 
Your  pardon,  a thousand  times  o'er  : 

From  friendship  I strove  your  pangs  to  remove. 

But  I swear  I will  do  so  no  more. 

Since  your  beautiful  maid  your  flame  has  repaid. 

No  more  I your  folly  regret ; 

She 's  now  most  divine,  and  1 bow  at  the  shrine 
Of  this  quickly  reformed  coquette. 

Yet  still,  I must  own,  I should  never  have  known 
From  your  verses  what  else  she  deserved ; 

Your  pain  seem'd  so  great,  I pitied  your  fate. 

As  your  fair  was  so  devilish  reserved. 

Since  the  balm-breathing  kiss  of  this  magical  miss 
Can  such  wonderful  transports  produce  ; [met," 

Since  the  “ world  you  forget,  when  your  lips  once  have 
My  counsel  will  get  but  abuse. 

You  say,  when  44 1 rove,  I know  nothing  of  lore ; * 
’T  is  true,  I am  given  to  range  ; 

If  I rightly  remember,  I Ve  loved  a good  number. 
Yet  there ’s  pleasure,  at  least.  In  a change. 

I will  not  advance,  by  the  rules  of  romance. 

To  humour  a whimsical  fair ; 

Though  a smile  may  delight,  yet  a frown  wan  t aifngkt. 
Or  drive  me  to  dreadful  despair. 

While  my  blood  is  thus  warm  I ne’er  shall  reform. 
To  mix  in  the  Platonists*  school ; 

Of  this  I am  sure,  was  my  passion  so  pure. 

Thy  mistress  would  think  me  a fool. 

And  if  I should  shun  every  woman  for  one. 

Whose  image  must  till  my  whole  breast — 

Whom  I must  prefer,  and  sigh  but  for  her— 

What  an  insult ’t  would  be ‘to  the  rest ! 

Now,  Strephon,  good  bye ; I cannot  deny 
Your  passion  appears  most  absurd ; 

Such  love  as  you  plead  is  pure  love  indeed. 

For  it  only  consists  in  the  word. 


TO  ELIZA.  • 

Eliza,  what  fools  are  the  Mussulman  sect. 

Who  to  woman  deny  the  soul's  future  existence  ’ 
Could  they  see  thee,  Eliza,  they  *d  own  their  defect. 
And  this  doctrine  would  meet  with  a gentca! 
resistance. 

Had  their  prophet  possess’d  half  an  atom  of  sense. 

He  ne’er  would  have  women  from  paradise  drtrea ; 
Instead  of  his  houris,  a flimsy  pretence. 

With  women  alone  he  had  peopled  hi*  heaves. 

Yet  still,  to  increase  your  calamities  more. 

Not  content  with  depriving  your  bodies  of 
He  allots  one  poor  husband  to  share  amongst  fosr  ’ — 
With  souls  you ’d  dispense  ; but  this  last  who  rccii 
bear  it? 

' rWlM  Elisabeth  Pigot,  of  Sooth  wrll.  to  whom  sererml  c* 
Lord  Bjtod'c  earliest  letters  were  addressed  } 
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His  religion  to  please  neither  party  is  made  ; 

On  husbands  ’t  is  hard,  to  the  wives  most  uncivil ; 
Still  I can't  contradict,  what  so  oft  has  been  said, 

“ Though  women  are  angels,  yet  wedlock 's  the 
devil." 


LACHTN  T GAUL  l 

A war,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses  ! 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove  ; 

Restore  me  the  rocks,  where  the  snow-flake  reposes. 
Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love  : 
Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains. 

Round  their  white  summits  though  elements  war  ; 
Though  cataracts  foam  ’stead  of  smooth- flowing 
fountains, 

I sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Ah  l there  my  young  footsteps  in  Infancy  wander'd  ; 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid ; a 
On  chieftains  long  perish’d  my  memory  ponder’d, 

As  dally  I strode  through  the  plne-cover’d  glade  ; 
l sought  not  my  home  till  the  day’s  dying  glory 
Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star ; 

For  fancy  was  cheer’d  by  traditional  story, 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

“ Shades  of  the  dead  ! have  I not  heard  your  voices 
Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale  ?" 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices. 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o’er  his  own  Highland  vale. 
Round  Loch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers. 
Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car : 

Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers ; 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

“ 111- starr ‘d  J,  though  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding 
Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause  ?" 

Ah  ! were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden, « 

Victory  crown'd  not  your  fall  with  applause : 

Still  were  you  happy  In  death’s  earthy  slumber, 

You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braemar  ;s 
The  pibroch  resounds,  to  the  piper's  loud  number, 
Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

1 Lackin  y Gair,  or,  as  it  t*  pronounced  in  the  Erse,  IakM 
ma  Garr.  towers  proudly  pre-eminent  In  the  Northern  High- 
land*. near  Invercauld.  One  of  our  modem  tourists  men- 
tions it  u the  highest  mountain,  perhaps,  in  Great  Britain. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  It  U certainly  one  of  the  most  sublime  and 
picturesque  amongst  our  " Caledonian  Alps."  Its  appear- 
ance is  of  a dusky  nue.  but  the  summit  Is  the  seat  of  eternal 
mows  Near  Lachin  y Gair  I spent  some  of  the  early  part 
of  my  life,  the  recollection  of  which  has  giren  birth  to  these 
stanzas. 

* This  word  is  erroneously  pronounced  vlad : the  proper 
pronunciation  (according  to  the  Scotch)  is  shown  by  the 
orthography. 

* I allude  here  to  my  maternal  ancestors,  '*  the  Gordons,” 
many  of  whom  fought  for  the  unfortunate  Prince  Charles, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender.  This  branch  was 
nearly  allied  by  blood,  as  well  as  attachment,  to  the  Stuarts. 
George,  the  second  Earl  of  Huntley,  married  the  Princess 
Atmabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  James  the  First  of  Scotland. 
By  her  he  led  four  sons : the  third,  Sir  William  Gordon,  ! 
hive  the  honour  to  claim  as  one  of  my  progenitors. 

4 Whether  any  perished  In  the  battle  of  Culloden.  I am  not 
certain ; but.  as  many  fell  In  the  Insurrection,  1 hare  used 
the  name  of  the  principal  action,  “ pars  pro  toto.” 

5 A tract  of  the  Highlands  so  called.  There  Is  also  a Castle 
of  Braemar. 

* fin  **  The  Island."  a poem  written  a year  or  two  before 

Lord  Byron's  death,  we  hare  these  lines  — 


Years  have  roll’d  on.  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I left  you. 
Years  must  elapse  ere  I tread  you  again : 

Nature  of  verdure  and  flow’rs  has  bereft  you. 

Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain. 
England ! thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 
To  one  who  has  roved  o’er  the  mountains  afar : 

Oh  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic  ! 

The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr  1 0 


TO  ROMANCE. 

Paxkkt  of  golden  dreams,  Romance  ! 

Auspicious  queen  of  childish  joys. 

Who  lead'st  along.  In  airy  dance. 

Thy  votive  train  of  girls  and  boys ; 

At  length,  in  spells  no  longer  bound, 

I break  the  fetters  of  my  youth  ; 

No  more  I tread  thy  mystic  round. 

But  leave  thy  realms  fur  those  of  Truth. 

And  yet ’t  Is  hard  to  quit  the  dreams 
Which  haunt  the  unsuspicious  soul. 

Where  every  nymph  a goddess  seems. 

Whose  eyes  through  rays  Immortal  roll ; 
While  Fancy  holds  her  boundless  reign. 

And  all  assume  a varied  hue  ; 

When  virgins  seem  no  longer  vain, 

And  even  woman’s  smiles  are  true. 

And  must  we  own  thee  but  a name, 

And  from  thy  hall  of  clouds  descend  t 
Nor  find  a sylph  In  every  dame, 

A Pyiadea  7 in  every  friend  ? 

But  leave  at  once  thy  realms  of  air 
To  mingling  bands  of  fairy  elves  ; 

Confess  that  woman 's  false  as  fair, 

And  friends  have  feeling  for — themselvtt  . 

With  shame  I own  I *ve  felt  thy  sway 
Repentant,  now  thy  reign  Is  o’er : 

No  more  thy  precepts  I obey. 

No  more  on  fancied  pinions  soar. 

Fond  fool ! to  love  a sparkling  eye, 

And  think  that  eye  to  truth  was  dear ; 

To  trust  a passing  wanton’s  sigh, 

And  melt  beneath  a wanton’s  tear ! 

M He  who  flnt  met  the  Highlands'  i welling  blue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a kindred  hue, 

Hail  In  each  crag  a friend's  familiar  face. 

And  clasp  the  mountain  In  his  mind's  embrace. 

Long  have  I roam'd  through  lands  which  are  not  mine, 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennlne, 

Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 

But 't  was  not  all  long  ages’  lore,  nor  ail 
Tktir  nature  held  me  In  their  thrilling  thrall ; 

The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy. 

And  Loch  na  Garr  with  Ida  look'd  o’er  Troy, 

Mix’d  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount. 

And  Highland  linns  with  Castalle’s  clear  fount.’* 

*'  When  very  young,"  (he  adds  In  a note)  *'  about  eight 
rears  of  age,  after  an  attack  of  the  scarlet  fever  at  Aberdeen, 
I was  removed,  by  medical  adrice,  into  the  Highlands,  and 
from  this  period  I date  my  love  of  mountainous  countries.  I 
can  never  forget  the  effect,  a few  years  afterwards,  in  Eng- 
land, of  the  only  thing  I had  long  seen,  even  in  miniature,  of 
a mountain.  In  the  Malvern  Hills.  After  1 returned  to  Chel- 
tenham, I used  to  watch  them  every  afternoon,  at  sunset, 
with  a sensation  which  I cannot  describe."] 

7 It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  Py lades  was  the  com- 
panion of  Orestes,  and  a partner  In  one  of  those  friendships 
which,  with  those  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Nisus  and  Ku- 
ryalus,  Damon  and  Pythias,  have  been  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity as  remarkable  instances  of  attachments,  which  in  aLl 
probability  never  existed  beyond  the  Imagination  of  the  poet, 
or  the  page  of  an  historian,  or  modern  novelist. 
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Romance  l disgusted  with  deceit. 

Far  from  thy  motley  court  I fly, 

Where  Affectation  holds  her  seat, 

And  sickly  Sensibility ; 

Whose  silly  tears  can  never  flow 
For  any  pangs  excepting  thine  ; 

Who  turns  aside  from  real  woe. 

To  steep  in  dew  thy  gaudy  shrine. 

Now  join  with  sable  Sympathy, 

With  cypress  crown'd,  array'd  in  weeds. 

Who  heaves  with  thee  her  simple  sigh. 
Whose  breast  for  every  bosom  bleeds ; 

And  call  thy  sylvan  female  choir, 

To  mourn  a swain  for  ever  gone, 

Who  once  could  glow  with  equal  fire. 

But  bends  not  now  before  thy  throne. 

Te  genial  nymphs,  whose  ready  tears 
On  all  occasions  swiftly  flow  ; 

Whose  bosoms  heave  with  fancied  fears. 
With  fancied  flames  and  phrensy  glow ; 

Say,  will  you  mourn  ray  absent  name. 
Apostate  from  your  gentle  train  ? 

An  infant  bard  at  least  may  claim 
From  you  a sympathetic  strain. 

Adieu,  fond  race ! a long  adieu  I 
The  hour  of  fate  is  hovering  nigh  ; 

E’en  now  the  gulf  appears  In  view, 

Where  unlamented  you  must  lie : 

Oblivion’s  blackening  lake  is  seen, 

Convulsed  by  gales  you  cannot  weather  ; 

Where  you,  and  eke  your  gentle  queen, 
Alas  ! must  perish  altogether. 


ANSWER  TO  SOME  ELEGANT  VERSES 

SENT  BY  A FRIEND  TO  THE  AUTHOR,  COMPLAINING 
THAT  ONE  OP  HIS  DESCRIPTIONS  WAS  AATHER  TOO 
WARMLY  DRAWN. 

“ But  if  any  old  lady,  knight,  priest,  or  physician. 

Should  condemn  me  for  printing  a second  edition  ; 

If  good  Madam  Squintum  my  work  should  abuse. 

May  I venture  to  give  her  a smack  of  my  rouse  ?” 

Sett  Bath  Guide. 

Candour  compels  me,  BecherI1  to  commend 
The  verse  which  blends  the  censor  with  the  friend. 
Your  strong  yet  just  reproof  extorts  applause 
From  me,  the  heedless  and  imprudent  cause. 

For  this  wild  error  which  pervades  my  strain, 

I sue  for  pardon, — must  I sue  in  vain  ? 

The  wise  sometimes  from  Wisdom’s  ways  depart : 
Can  youth  then  hush  the  dictates  of  the  heart  ? 
Precepts  of  prudence  curb,  but  can’t  control. 

The  fierce  emotions  of  the  flowing  soul. 

When  Love's  delirium  haunts  the  glowing  mind. 
Limping  Decorum  lingers  far  behind  : 


Vainly  the  dotard  mends  her  prudish  pace, 

Outstript  and  vanquish’d  in  the  mental  chase. 

The  young,  the  old,  have  worn  the  chains  of  lore ; 
Let  those  they  ne’er  confined  ray  lay  reprove : 

Let  those  whose  souls  contemn  the  pleasing  power 
Their  censures  on  the  hapless  victim  shower. 

Oh  1 how  I hate  the  nerveless,  frigid  song. 

The  ceaseless  echo  of  the  rhyming  throng. 

Whose  labour'd  lines  In  chilling  numbers  flow. 

To  paint  a pang  the  author  ne’er  can  know  : 

The  artless  Helicon  I boast  b youth ; — 

My  lyre,  the  heart ; ray  muse,  the  simple  truth. 
Far  be  *t  from  me  the  ••  virgin’s  mind”  to  14  taint  :** 
Seduction’s  dread  b here  no  slight  rotraim. 

The  maid  whose  virgin  breast  b void  of  guile. 
Whose  wishes  dimple  in  a modest  smile. 

Whose  downcast  eye  disdains  the  wanton  leer. 

Firm  in  her  virtue's  strength,  yet  not  severe  — 
She  whom  a conscious  grace  shall  thus  refine 
Will  ne’er  he  tainted  " by  a strain  of  mine. 

But  for  the  nymph  whose  premature  desires 
Torment  her  bosom  with  unholy  fires. 

No  net  to  snare  her  willing  heart  b spread  ; 

She  would  have  fallen,  though  she  ne'er  had  read. 
For  me,  I fain  would  please  the  chosen  few. 

Whose  souls,  to  feeling  and  to  nature  true. 

Will  spare  the  childish  verse,  and  not  destroy 
The  light  effusions  of  a heedless  boy. 

I seek  not  glory  from  the  senseless  crowd  ; 

Of  fancied  laurels  I shall  ne'er  he  proud ; 

Their  warmest  plaudits  1 would  scarcely  prize. 
Their  sneers  or  censures  I alike  despise. 

November  36.  1*06. 


ELEGY  ON  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY.  * 

" It  Is  the  voice  of  year*  that  are  gone  l they  roll  SeAw 
me  with  ail  their  deeds.”  — Oman. 

Newstead  ! fast-falling,  once- resplendent  dome  ! 

Religion’s  shrine  ! repentant  Henry’s  9 pride  ! 

Of  warriors,  monks,  and  dames  the  cloister'd  umb. 
Whose  pensive  shades  around  thy  ruins  glide, 

Hail  to  thy  pile  ! more  honour’d  in  thy  fall 
Than  modem  mansions  In  their  pillar’d  state ; 
Proudly  majestic  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall. 

Scowling  defiance  on  the  blasts  of  fate. 

No  mail-clad  serfs  *,  obedient  to  their  k*ni. 

In  grim  array  the  crimson  cross  > demand  ; 

Or  gay  assemble  round  the  festive  board 
Their  chiefs  retainers,  an  immortal  band 

Else  might  Inspiring  Fancy’s  magic  eye 

Retrace  their  progress  through  the  lapse  of  time. 
Marking  each  ardent  youth,  ordain'd  to  die, 

A votive  pilgrim  in  Judea's  clime. 


1 [The  Rev.  John  Becher,  prebendary  of  Southwell,  the 
well-known  author  of  several  philanthropic  plan*  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  In  tnl*  gentleman 
the  youthflil  poet  found  not  only  an  honest  and  judicious 
critic,  but  a »incere  friend.  To  hu  care  the  •uperintendroce 
of  the  second  edition  of  **  Hour*  of  Idlene**,”  during  it* 
progress  through  a country  pres*,  was  Intrusted,  and  at  hi* 
suggestion  several  correction*  and  omission*  were  made. 
**  1 must  return  you,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  a letter  written 
In  February.  1*08.  '*  my  best  acknowledgments  for  the  in- 
terest you  have  taken  In  me  and  my  poetical  bantling*,  and 


1 *hall  ever  be  proud  to  show  how  much  I esteem  the  atm* 
and  the  adciter.] 


* A*  one  poem  on  thi*  subject  I*  already  printed.  the  a 
sad.  originally,  no  Intention  of  inserting  the  following. 
jow  added  at  the  particular  request  of  some  friend* 


3 Henry  II.  founded  Newstead  soon  after  the  t 
Thomas  4 Becket.  [See  anil,  p.  J78-  note.) 

« This  word  It  used  by  Walter  Scott,  in  hi*  poa 
Wild  Huntsman ; " synonymous  with  vuul 
* The  red  cross  was  the  lodge  of  the  eru>vi*r*. 
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Bat  not  from  thee,  dark  pile  ! departs  the  chief ; 

His  feudal  realm  in  other  regions  lay  : 

In  thee  the  wounded  conscience  courts  relief, 
Retiring  from  the  garish  blare  of  day. 

Ye* ! In  thy  gloomy  cells  and  shades  profound 
The  monk  abjured  a world  he  ne'er  could  view  ; 
Or  blood-stain ’d  guilt  repenting  solace  found, 

Or  innocence  from  stern  oppression  flew. 

A monarch  bade  thee  from  that  wild  arise, 

Where  Sherwood's  outlaws  once  were  wont  to  prowl ; 
And  Superstition’s  crimes,  of  various  dyes, 

Sought  shelter  in  the  priest’s  protecting  cowl. 

Where  now  the  grass  exhales  a murky  dew, 

The  humid  pall  of  life-extinguish’d  clay, 

In  sainted  fame  the  sacred  fathers  grew, 

Nor  raised  their  pious  voices  but  to  pray. 

Where  now  the  hats  their  wavering  wings  extend 
Soon  as  the  gloaming  ‘ spreads  her  waning  shade, 
The  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers  blend. 

Or  matin  orisons  to  Mary  3 4 paid. 

Years  roll  on  years  ; to  ages,  ages  yield  ; 

Abbots  to  abbots,  in  a line,  succeed  : 

Religion’s  charter  their  protecting  shield 
Till  royal  sacrilege  their  doom  decreed. 

One  holy  Henry  rear’d  the  ioihic  walls, 

And  bade  the  pious  inmates  rest  in  peace  ; 

Another  Hrnry3  the  kind  gift  recalls, 

And  bids  devotion’s  hallow’d  echoes  cease. 

Vain  is  each  threat  or  supplicating  prayer  ; 

He  drives  them  exiles  from  their  blest  abode, 

To  roam  a dreary  world  in  deep  despair — 

No  friend,  no  home,  no  refuge,  but  their  God. 

Hark  how  the  hall,  resounding  to  the  strain. 

Shakes  with  the  martial  music's  novel  din  ! 

The  heralds  of  a warrior’s  haughty  reign, 

High  crested  banners  wave  thy  walls  within. 

Of  changing  sentinels  the  distant  hum, 

The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  burnish’d  arms. 

] The  braying  trumpet  and  the  hoarser  drum, 

Unite  in  concert  with  increased  alarms. 

An  abbey  once,  a regal  fortress « now, 

Encircled  by  insulting  rebel  powers, 

War’s  dread  machines  o’erhang  thy  threatening  brow, 
And  dart  destruction  in  sulphureous  showers. 

Ah  vain  defence  ! the  hostile  traitor’s  siege. 

Though  oft  repulsed,  by  guile  o’ercomes  the  brave ; 
His  thronging  foes  oppress  the  faithful  liege, 
Rebellion’s  reeking  standard*  o’er  him  wave. 

1 A*  “ gloaming,”  the  Scottish  word  for  twilight,  is  far 
more  poetical,  and  hat  been  recommended  by  many  eminent 
literary  men,  particularly  by  Dr.  Moore  In  hit  Letters  to 
Bums.  1 have  ventured  to  ate  it  on  account  of  its  harmony. 

1 The  priory  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

* At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Henry  VIII. 
bestowed  S'ewstead  Abbey  on  Sir  John  Byron.  [See  ante, 
p.  J7S.  note.} 

4 New* lead  sustained  a considerable  siege  In  the  war 
between  Charles  1.  and  his  parliament. 

I 1 * Lord  Byron,  and  his  brother  Sir  William,  held  bixh 
commands  in  the  royal  army.  The  former  was  general- m- 
I chief  in  Ireland,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  governor  to 
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| Not  unavenged  the  raging  baron  yields  ; 

The  blood  of  traitors  smears  the  purple  plain  ; 
Unconquer’d  still,  his  falchion  there  he  wields, 

And  days  of  glory  yet  for  him  remain. 

Still  in  that  hour  the  warrior  wished  to  strew 
Self-gather’d  laurels  on  a self-sought  grave ; 

But  Charles’  protecting  genius  hither  flew, 

The  monarch’s  friend,  the  monarch’s  hope,  to  save. 

Trembling,  she  snatch’d  him 5 from  th’  unequal  strife, 
In  other  fields  the  torrent  to  repel ; 

For  nobler  combats,  here,  reserved  his  life, 

To  lead  the  band  where  godlike  Falkland  0 fell. 

From  thee,  poor  pile  ! to  lawless  plunder  given, 

While  dying  groans  their  painful  requiem  sound, 
Far  different  incense  now  ascends  to  heaven, 

Such  victims  wallow  on  the  gory  ground. 

There  many  a pale  and  ruthless  robber’s  corse, 
Noisome  and  ghast,  defiles  thy  sacred  sod  ; 

O’er  mingling  man,  and  horse  commix’d  with  horse. 
Corruption’s  heap,  the  savage  spoilers  trod. 

Graves,  long  with  rank  and  sighing  weeds  o’erspread, 
Ransack'd,  resign  perforce  their  mortal  mould : 
From  ruffian  fangs  escape  not  e’en  the  dead, 

Raked  from  repose  in  search  of  buried  gold. 

Hush'd  is  the  harp,  unstrung  the  warlike  lyre. 

The  minstrel's  palsied  hand  reclines  in  death ; 

No  more  he  strikes  the  quivering  chords  with  fire, 

Or  sings  the  glories  of  the  martial  wreath. 

At  length  the  sated  murderers,  gorged  with  prey. 
Retire ; the  clamour  of  the  fight  is  o’er ; 

Silence  again  resume*  her  awful  sway, 

And  sable  Horror  guards  the  massy  door. 

Here  Desolation  holds  her  dreary  court : 

What  satellites  declare  her  dismal  reign  ! 

Shrieking  their  dirge,  ill-omen'd  birds  resort. 

To  flit  their  vigils  in  the  hoary  fane. 

Soon  a new  morn’s  restoring  beams  dispel 
The  clouds  of  anarchy  from  Britain's  skies  ; 

The  fierce  usurper  seeks  bis  native  hell, 

And  Nature  triumphs  as  the  tyrant  dies. 

With  storms  she  welcomes  his  expiring  groans ; 

Whirlwinds,  responsive,  greet  his  labouring  breath ; 
Earth  shudders  as  her  caves  receive  his  bones, 
Loathing " the  offering  of  so  dark  a death. 

The  legal  ruler  » now  resumes  the  helm, 

He  guides  through  gentle  seas  the  prow  of  state  ; 
Hope  cheers,  with  wonted  smiles,  the  peaceful  realm. 
And  heals  the  bleeding  wounds  of  wearied  hate. 

James.  Duke  of  York,  afterward*  the  unhappy  Jame*  II.; 
the  latter  had  a principal  share  In  many  action*. 

a Lucius  Cary,  Lord  Vlicount  Falkland,  the  mo*t  accom- 
plished man  of  hi*  age,  vu  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury, 
charging  in  the  rank*  of  Lord  Byron’*  regiment  of  cavalry. 

1 Thi*  is  an  historical  fact.  A violent  tempest  occurred 
Immediately  subsequent  to  the  death  or  interment  of  Crom- 
well, which  occasioned  many  dispute*  between  his  partisan* 
and  the  cavaliers:  both  Interpreted  the  circumstance  into 
divine  Interposition ; but  whether  as  approbation  or  con- 
demnation, we  leave  for  the  casuists  of  that  age  to  decide.  1 
have  made  such  use  of  the  occurrence  as  suited  the  subject 
of  my  poem.  * Charles  II. 
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The  gloomy  tenants,  Newstead : of  thy  cells, 
Howling,  resign  their  violated  nest ; 

Again  the  master  on  his  tenure  dwells. 

Enjoy'd,  from  absence,  with  enraptured  sest 


Vassals,  within  thy  hospitable  pale. 

Loudly  carousing,  bless  their  lord’s  return ; 
Culture  again  adorns  the  gladdening  vale. 

And  matrons,  once  lamenting,  cease  to  mourn. 


A thousand  songs  on  tuneful  echo  float. 

Unwonted  foliage  mantles  o’er  the  trees ; 

And  hark  ! the  horns  proclaim  a mellow  note. 

The  hunters’  cry  hangs  lengthening  on  the  breexe. 


Beneath  their  coursers’  hoofs  the  valleys  shake  : 

What  fears,  what  anxious  hopes,  attend  the  chase  ! 
The  dying  stag  seeks  refuge  in  the  lake ; 1 
Exulting  shouts  announce  the  finish’d  race. 


Ah  happy  days ! too  happy  to  endure  ! 

Such  simple  sports  our  plain  forefathers  knew : 
No  splendid  vices  glitter'd  to  allure ; 

Their  joys  were  many,  as  their  cares  were  few. 


From  these  descending,  sons  to  sires  succeed ; 

Time  steals  along,  and  Death  uprears  his  dart ; 
Another  chief  impels  the  foaming  steed, 

Another  crowd  pursue  the  panting  hart 


Newstead ! what  saddening  change  of  scene  is  thine ! 

Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay  ! 

The  last  and  youngest  of  a noble  line 

Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway. 


Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  gray  worn  towers ; 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep  ; 

Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers  ; 

These,  these  he  views,  and  views  them  but  to 
weep. 

* [During  the  lifetime  of  the  fifth  Lord  Byron,  there  *u 
found  in  this  lake — where  It  U supposed  to  hare  been  thrown 
for  concealment  by  the  monk*  — a large  bra**  eagle,  in  the 
body  of  which,  on  its  being  sent  to  be  cleaned,  was  discovered 
a secret  aperture,  concealing  within  It  a number  of  ancient 
documents  connected  with  the  rights  and  privilege*  of  the 
foundation.  At  the  sale  of  the  old  Lord's  effects.  In  1776, 
this  eagle  was  purchased  by  a watchmaker  of  Nottingham  ; 
and  it  now  forms,  through  the  liberality  of  Sir  Richard 
Kaye,  an  appropriate  ornament  of  the  fine  old  church  of 
Southwell-} 

* [*•  Come  what  may.”  wrote  Lord  Byron  to  his  mother,  In 
March.  1809,  **  Newstead  and  I stand  or  fall  together.  I 
have  now  lived  on  the  spot ; I have  fixed  my  heart  upon  it ; 
and  no  pressure,  present  or  future,  shall  induce  me  to  barter 
the  Last  Testige  of  our  inheritance.  I have  that  pride  within 
me  which  will  enable  me  to  support  difficulties.  I can  endure 
priratlom  ; but  could  1 obtain.  In  exchange  for  Newstead 
Abbey,  the  first  fortune  In  the  country.  I would  reject  the 
proposition.  Set  your  mind  at  ease  <>n  that  score:  I feel 


1 ["  We  cannot,”  says  the  Critical  Review  for  September, 
1807,  “ but  hail,  with  something  of  prophetic  rapture,  the 
hope  conveyed  in  the  dosing  stanza  — 

* Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine,'  ” Ac.] 

* [The  reader  who  turns  from  this  Elegy  to  the  stanzas  de- 
scriptive of  Newstead  Abbey  and  the  surrounding  scenery,  In 
the  thirteenth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  cannot  fall  to  remark  now 
frequently  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  two  pieces  are  the 
same ; or  to  be  delighted  and  instructed,  in  comparing  the 
juvenile  sketch  with  the  bold  touches  and  mellow  colouring 
of  the  master’s  picture  ] 

1 (These  verses  were  composed  while  Lord  Byron  was 
suffering  under  severe  illness  and  depression  of  spirits.  " 1 


Weary  of  love,  of  life,  devour'd  with  spleen. 

I rest  a perfect  Tltnon,  not  nineteen. 

World  ! 1 renounce  thee  7 ail  my  hope  '•  o'ercasl : 
One  sigh  1 give  thee,  but  that  sigh  's  the  U*t 
Friends,  foes,  and  females,  now  alike  adieu  | 

Would  1 could  add  remembrance  of  you  ban  i 
Yet  though  the  ftiture  dark  and  cheerless  gleams. 
The  curse  of  memory,  hovering  In  my  dreams. 
Depicts  with  glowing  pencil  all  thoae  rears. 

Ere  yet  my  cup.  empoison'd,  flow'd  with  lean  ; 
Still  rules  my  senses  with  tyrannic  sway. 

The  past  confounding  with  the  prraetu  day. 

" A Us  I in  rain  I check  the  mwUontaag  thought  ; 
It  Still  recurs,  unlook'd  for  end  unsought . 

My  soul  to  Fancy's,”  he.  Ac.,  as  at  to*  ».] 
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Thus,  while  the  future  dark  and  cheerless  gleams. 
The  sun  of  memory,  glowing  through  ray  dreams, 
Though  sunk  the  radiance  of  his  former  blaze, 

To  scenes  far  distant  points  his  paler  rays ; 

Still  rules  ray  senses  with  unbounded  sway, 

The  past  confounding  with  the  present  day. 


Oft  does  my  heart  indulge  the  rising  thought. 


, Which  still  recurs,  unlook’d  for  and  unsought ; 

I J My  soul  to  Fancy’s  fond  suggestion  yields, 
i : And  roams  romantic  o’er  her  airy  fields. 

I Scenes  of  my  youth,  developed,  crowd  to  view. 

To  which  1 long  have  bade  a last  adieu  S 
; : Seats  of  delight,  inspiring  youthful  themes  ; 
j Friends  lost  to  me  for  aye,  except  in  dreams  ; 
j Some  who  in  marble  prematurely  sleep, 

, Whose  forms  I now  remember  but  to  weep ; 

Some  who  yet  urge  the  same  scholastic  course 
Of  early  science,  future  fame  the  source  ; 

Who,  still  contending  in  the  studious  race, 

In  quick  rotation  fill  the  senior  place. 

These  with  a thousand  visions  now  unite. 

To  dazzle,  though  they  please,  my  aching  sight  > 

Ida  ! blest  spot  where  Science  holds  her  reign, 

How  joyous  once  I join’d  thy  youthful  train  1 
Bright  in  idea  gleams  thy  lofty  spire. 

Again  I mingle  with  thy  playful  quire ; 

Our  tricks  of  mischief,  every  childish  game. 
Unchanged  by  time  or  distance,  seem  the  same  ; 
Through  winding  paths  along  the  glade,  I trace 
The  social  smile  of  every  welcome  face ; 

My  wonted  haunts,  my  scenes  of  joy  and  woe, 

Each  early  boyish  friend,  or  youthful  foe. 

Our  feuds  dissolved,  but  not  my  friendship  past, — 

I bless  the  former,  and  forgive  the  last 
Hours  of  my  youth  ! when,  nurtured  in  my  breast 
To  love  a stranger,  friendship  made  me  blest ; — 
Friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth. 

When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth  ; 
Untaught  by  worldly  wisdom  how  to  feign, 

And  check  each  impulse  with  prudential  rein  ; 

When  all  we  feel,  our  honest  souls  disclose — 

In  love  to  friends.  In  open  hate  to  foes ; 

No  varnish’d  tales  the  lips  of  youth  repeat 
No  dear-bought  knowledge  purchased  by  deceit 
Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthen’d  years. 

Matured  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  wears. 

* [The  next  fifty-six  lines,  to  — 

•*  Here  first  remember’d  be  the  joyous  band," 

1 were  added  in  the  first  edition  of  Hours  of  Idleness.] 

* [Dr.  Butler,  then  bead -master  of  Harrow  school  Had 
Lord  Brron  published  another  edition  of  these  poems,  It  ap- 
pear*. from  a loose  sheet  In  bis  hand-writing,  to  hare  been 

1 his  intention.  Instead  of  the  passage  beginning—"  Or,  if  my 
muse  a pedant's  portrait  drew,”  to  insert  — 

**  If  once  my  muse  a harsher  portrait  drew. 

Warm  with  her  wrongs,  ana  deem’d  the  likeness  true, 

By  cooler  judgment  taught,  her  faults  she  owns,  — 
with  noble  minds  a fault  confess’d,  atones."] 

3 [When  Dr.  Drury  retired,  in  1805,  three  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves  for  the  vacant  chair,  Messrs.  Drury,  Evans, 
and  Butler.  “ On  the  first  movement  to  which  this  contest 
gave  rise  In  the  school,  young  Wildman,”  says  Moore,  " was 
at  the  head  of  the  party  for  Mark  Drurr,  while  Byron  held 
himself  aloof  from  any.  Anxious,  however,  to  have  him  as 
an  ally,  one  of  the  Drury  faction  said  to  Wildman  — • Byron, 
I know,  will  not  join,  because  he  does  not  choose  to  act  second 
to  any  one  ; but,  by  rising  up  the  leadership  to  him,  you  may 
at  once  secure  him.'  " This  Wildman  accordingly  did,  and 
Byron  took  the  command  ] 

* [Instead  of  this  couplet,  the  private  volume  has  the  fol- 
lowing four  If 


When  now  the  boy  is  ripen’d  Into  man, 

His  careful  sire  chalks  forth  some  wary  plan  ; 
Instructs  his  son  from  candour's  path  to  shrink, 
Smoothly  to  speak,  and  cautiously  to  think ; 

Still  to  assent,  and  never  to  deny — 

A patron’s  praise  can  well  reward  the  lie : 

And  who,  when  Fortune’s  warning  voice  is  heard. 
Would  lose  his  opening  prospects  for  a word  ? 
Although  against  that  word  his  heart  rebel, 

And  truth  indignant  all  his  bosom  swell. 

Away  with  themes  like  this ! not  mine  the  task 
From  flattering  fiends  to  tear  the  hateful  mask ; 

Let  keener  bards  delight  in  satire’s  sting ; 

My  fancy  soars  not  on  Detraction’s  wing : 

Once,  and  but  once,  she  aim’d  a deadly  blow, 

To  hurl  defiance  on  a secret  foe ; 

But  when  that  foe,  from  feeling  or  from  shame, 

The  cause  unknown,  yet  still  to  me  the  same, 

Warn’d  by  some  friendly  hint,  perchance,  retired, 
With  this  submission  all  her  rage  expired. 

From  dreaded  pangs  that  feeble  foe  to  save. 

She  hush’d  her  young  resentment,  and  forgave , 

Or,  if  my  muse  a pedant's  portrait  drew, 

PoMrosus’2  virtues  are  but  known  to  few : 

I never  fear’d  the  young  usurper’s  nod, 

And  he  who  wields  must  sometimes  feel  the  rod. 

If  since  on  Granta’s  failings,  known  to  all 
Who  share  the  converse  of  a college  hall, 

She  sometimes  trifled  in  a lighter  strain, 

'Tis  past,  and  thus  she  will  not  sin  again, 

Soon  must  her  early  song  for  ever  cease, 

And  all  may  rail  when  I shall  rest  In  peace. 

Here  first  remember’d  be  the  joyous  band. 

Who  hail’d  me  chiefs,  obedient  to  command  ; 

Who  join’d  with  me  in  every  boyish  sport  — 

Their  first  adviser,  and  their  last  resort ; 

Nor  shrunk  beneath  the  upstart  pedant's  frown, 

Or  all  the  sable  glories  of  his  gown  ; * •* 

Who,  thus  transplanted  from  his  father's  school  — 
Unfit  to  govern,  ignorant  of  rule  — 

Succeeded  him,  whom  all  unite  to  praise. 

The  dear  preceptor  of  my  early  days  l 
Paobus  5,  the  pride  of  science,  and  the  boast. 

To  Ida  now,  alas  1 for  ever  lost, 
j With  him,  for  years,  we  search’d  the  classic  page, 

And  fear’d  the  master,  though  we  loved  the  sage ; 

**  Careless  to  soothe  the  pedant’s  furious  frown, 
Scarcely  respecting  his  majestic  gown  ; 

By  which,  in  vain,  he  gainrd  a borrow’d  grace, 

Adding  new  terror  to  his  sneering  face."J 

* Dr.  Drury.  This  roost  able  and  excellent  roan  retired 
from  his  situation  in  March,  1805,  after  having  resided  thirty- 
five  year*  at  Harrow  ; the  last  twenty  as  head-master  ; an 
office  he  held  with  equal  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  very  extensive  school  over  which  be  presided.  Pane- 
gyric would  here  be  superfluous : It  would  be  useless  to 
enumerate  qualifications  which  were  never  doubted.  A con- 
siderable contest  took  place  between  three  rival  candidates 
for  hi*  vacant  chair : of  this  I can  only  say. 

Si  mea  cum  vestris  valuissent  vota,  Pelaagl ! 

Non  foret  ambiguus  taut l ccrtamlnls  hires. 

[Such  was  Byron’s  parting  eulogy  on  Dr.  Drury.  It  may  be 
Interesting  to  see  by  the  side  of  it  the  Doctor’s  own  ac- 
count of  nis  pupil,  when  first  committed  to  his  care:  — "I 
took,”  says  the  Doctor,  “ my  young  disciple  into  my  study, 
and  endeavoured  to  bring  him  forward  by  Inquiries  as  to  his 
former  amusements,  employments,  and  associates,  but  with 
little  or  no  effect ; and  I soon  found  that  a wild  mountain  coit 
had  been  submitted  to  my  management.  But  there  was  mind 
in  his  eye.  HU  manner  and  temper  soon  convinced  me.  that 
he  might  be  led  by  a silken  string  to  a point,  rather  than  by  a 
cable  ; — and  on  that  principle  1 acted.  ] 
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Retired  at  last,  his  small  yet  peaceful  seat. 

From  learning’s  labour  Is  the  blest  retreat 
Powrosus  Alls  his  magisterial  chair  ; 

Pom  rose s governs, — but  my  muse,  forbear  : 1 
Contempt  in  silence,  be  the  pedant's  lot ; 

His  name  and  precepts  bo  alike  forgot ; 

No  more  his  mention  shall  my  verse  degrade, — 

To  him  my  tribute  is  already  pai  1 

High,  through  those  elms,  with  hoary  branches 
crown’d. 

Fair  Ida’s  bower  adorns  the  landscape  round ; 

There  Science,  from  her  favour’d  seat  surveys 
The  vale  where  rural  Nature  claims  her  praise 
To  her  awhile  resigns  her  youthful  train. 

Who  move  in  joy,  and  dance  along  the  plain ; 

In  scatter’d  groups  each  favour’d  haunt  pursue 
Repeat  old  pastimes,  and  discover  new  ; 

Flush’d  with  his  rays,  beneath  the  noontide  sun. 

In  rival  bands,  between  the  wickets  run. 

Drive  o’er  the  sward  the  ball  with  active  force, 

Or  chase  with  nimble  feet  Its  rapid  course. 

But  these  with  slower  steps  direct  their  way, 

Where  Brent’s  cool  waves  In  limpid  currents  stray ; 
While  yonder  few  search  out  some  green  retreat. 

And  arbours  shade  them  from  the  summer  heat : 
Others  again,  a pert  and  lively  crew, 

Some  rough  and  thoughtless  stranger  placed  In  view, 
With  frolic  quaint  their  antic  jests  expose, 

And  tease  the  grumbling  rustic  as  he  goes ; 

Nor  rest  with  this,  but  many  a passing  fray 
Tradition  treasures  for  a future  day : [fought, 

“ 'T  was  here  the  gather'd  swains  for  vengeance 
And  here  we  earn’d  the  conquest  dearly  bought ; 
Here  have  we  fled  before  superior  might. 

And  here  renew'd  the  wild  tumultuous  fight." 

While  thus  our  souls  with  early  passions  swell, 

In  lingering  tones  resounds  the  distant  bell ; 

Th’  allotted  hour  of  daily  sport  Is  o'er, 

And  Learning  beckons  from  her  temple's  door. 

No  splendid  tablets  grace  her  simple  hall, 

But  ruder  records  flU  the  dusky  wall ; 

There,  deeply  carved,  behold  ! each  tyro's  name 
Secures  its  owner’s  academic  fame ; 

Here  mingling  view  the  names  of  sire  and  son  — 

The  one  long  graved,  the  other  just  begun  : 

These  shall  survive  alike  when  son  and  sire 
Beneath  one  common  stroke  of  fate  expire ; « 

Perhaps  their  last  memorial  these  alone, 

Denied  in  death  a monumental  stone, 

Whilst  to  the  gale  in  mournful  cadence  wave 
The  sighing  weed*  that  hide  their  nameless  grave. 

1 (To  this  passage,  bad  Lord  Byron  published  another 
edition  of  Hours  of  Idleness,  it  was  his  intention  to  give  the 
following  turn : — 

**  Another  fills  his  magisterial  chair  ; 

Reluct aut  Ida  owns  a stranger's  care ; 

Oh  ! may  like  honours  crown  his  fixture  name : 

If  such  hi*  virtues,  such  shall  be  his  fame.”] 

* [During  a rebellion  at  Harrow,  the  poet  prevented  the 
school-room  from  being  burnt  down,  by  pointing  out  to  the 
boys  the  names  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  on  the  walls.] 

* [Lord  Byron  elsewhere  thus  describes  his  usual  course  of 
life  while  at'Harrow  — **  always  cricketing,  rebelling,  rowing, 
and  In  all  manner  of  mischiefs. M One  day,  in  a fit  or  defiance, 
he  tore  down  all  the  gratings  from  the  window  of  the  hall ; and 
when  called  upon  by  Dr.  Butler  to  say  why  he  had  committed 
this  violence,  answered,  with  stem  coolness,  “ because  they 
darkened  the  room.”] 

* (This  description  of  what  the  young  poet  felt  in  1806,  on 
encountering  in  tha  world  any  of  bis  former  schoolfellows, 

And  here  my  name,  and  many  an  early  friend's, 
Along  the  wall  in  lengthen’d  line  extends. 

Though  still  our  deeds  amuse  the  youthful  race. 
Who  tread  our  steps,  and  fill  our  former  place. 

Who  young  obey’d  their  lords  in  silent  awe, 

Whose  nod  commanded,  and  whose  voice  was  hw; 
And  now,  in  turn,  possess  the  reins  of  power, 

To  rule  the  little  tyrants  of  an  hour; 

Though  sometimes,  with  the  tales  of  ancient  day, 
They  pass  the  dreary  winter’s  eve  away  — 

“ And  thus  our  former  rulers  rtemrn’d  the  tide, 

And  thus  they  dealt  the  combat  side  by  side ; 

J ust  in  this  place  the  mouldering  walls  they  scaled, 
Nor  bolts  nor  bars  against  their  strength  avail'd  ;*  \ 

Here  Phobcs  came,  the  rising  fray  to  quell, 

And  here  he  falter’d  forth  his  last  farewell ; 

And  here  one  night  abroad  they  dared  to  roam, 
While  bold  Powrosus  bravely  stay’d  at  home;" 
While  thus  they  speak,  the  hour  must  soon  arrive, 
When  names  of  these,  like  ours,  alone  survive : 

Yet  a few  years,  one  general  wreck  will  whelm 
The  faint  remembrance  of  our  fairy  realm. 

Dear  honest  race  I though  now  we  meet  no  more, 
One  last  long  look  on  what  we  were  before  — 

Our  first  kind  greetings,  and  our  last  adieu— 

Drew  tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep  with  you. 
Through  splendid  circles,  fashion’s  gaudy  world, 
Where  folly’s  glaring  standard  waves  unfurl’d, 

I plunged  to  drown  in  noise  my  fond  regret. 

And  all  I sought  or  hoped  was  to  forget 
Vain  wish  ! if  chance  some  well- remember’d  free, 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race, 

Advanced  to  claim  his  friend  with  honest  joy, 

My  eyes,  my  heart,  proclaim’d  me  still  a boy; 

The  glittering  scene,  the  fluttering  groups  around, 
Were  quite  forgotten  when  my  friend  was  found; 
The  smiles  of  beauty  — (for,  alas ! I ’ve  known 
What ’t  Is  to  bend  before  Love’s  mighty  throne)— 
The  smiles  of  beauty,  though  those  smiles  were  dear, 
Could  hardly  charm  me,  when  that  friend  wa?  near : 
My  thoughts  bewilder’d  in  the  fond  surprise. 

The  woods  of  Ida  danced  before  my  eyes ; 

1 saw  the  sprightly  wand’rers  pour  along, 

I saw  and  join’d  again  the  joyous  throng ; 

Panting,  again  I traced  her  lofty  grove, 

And  triendship’s  feelings  triumph'd  over  lore.  * 

Yet  why  should  I alone  with  such  delight 
Retrace  the  circuit  of  my  former  flight  ? 

Is  there  no  cause  beyond  the  common  claim 
Endear’d  to  all  in  childhood's  very  name  ? 

falls  far  short  of  the  page  in  which  be  records  so 
meeting  with  Lord  Clare,  on  the  road  between  lm«a 
Bologna  In  1821.  *’  This  meeting,**  he  says.  •*ann>“1 
a moment  all  the  years  between  the  present  ty  J 
davs  of  Harrow.  It  was  a new  and  inexplicable  u .elud 
rising  from  the  grave,  to  me.  Clare  too  was  mwo 
more  In  appearance  than  was  myself;  for  I could  leei  , 

boat  to  his  fingers’  ends,  unless.  Indeed,  It  was  uie  P 
my  own  which  made  me  think  so.  We  were  but  u 

together,  and  on  the  public  road ; but  I hardly  J^hM3  • 
hour  of  my  existence  which  could  be  weighed  j 

— We  may  also  quote  the  following  interesting 
Madame  Gulccioll : — “In  1822  (says  she),  a few 
leaving  Pisa,  we  were  one  evening  seated  In  the  . 

Palazzo  Lanfranchi.  At  this  moment  a servant  •nnw* 

Mr.  Hobhouse.  The  slight  shade  of  melancholy  ^ 

Lord  Byron's  face  gave  instant  place  to  the  1itci»«iw  • A 
It  was  so  great,  that  it  almost  deprived  him  oi  soeugu  ■ ^ 
fearflil  paleness  came  over  his  cheeks,  and  hi*  eyes 
with  tears  as  he  embraced  his  friend:  his  emoOoo 
great  that  he  was  forced  to  rft  down.*’] 
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Ah ! sure  some  stronger  impulse  vibrates  here, 
Which  whispers  friendship  will  be  doubly  dear, 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  roam, 
And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home. 

Those  hearts,  dear  Ida,  have  I found  in  thee — 
A home,  a world,  a paradise  to  me. 

Stem  Death  forbade  my  orphan  youth  to  share 
The  tender  guidance  of  a father’s  care. 

Can  rank,  or  e’en  a guardian's  name,  supply 
The  love  which  glistens  In  a father’s  eye  ? 

For  this  can  wealth  or  title’s  sound  atone. 

Made,  by  a parent’s  early  loss,  my  own  ? * 

What  brother  springs  a brother’s  love  to  seek  ? 
What  sister’s  gentle  kiss  has  prest  my  cheek  ? 

, For  me  how  dull  the  vacant  moments  rise, 

To  no  fond  bosom  link’d  by  kindred  ties  ! 

Oft  in  the  progress  of  some  fleeting  dream 
Fraternal  smiles  collected  round  me  seem  ; 

While  still  the  visions  to  my  heart  are  prest. 

The  voice  of  love  will  murmur  in  my  rest : 

I hear— I wake — and  In  the  sound  rejoice; 

I hear  again,  — but,  ah  ! no  brother’s  voice. 

A hermit,  'midst  of  crowds,  I fain  must  stray 
Alone,  though  thousand  pilgrims  fill  the  way  ; 
While  these  a thousand  kindred  wreaths  entwine, 
I cannot  call  one  single  blossom  mine : 

What  then  remains  ? in  solitude  to  groan. 

To  mix  in  friendship,  or  to  sigh  alone. 

Thus  must  I cling  to  some  endearing  hand. 

And  none  more  dear  than  Ida’s  social  hand. 


Alonzo  1 * best  and  dearest  of  ray  friends. 

Thy  name  ennobles  him  who  thus  commends  ; 

From  this  fond  tribute  thou  canst  gain  no  praise  ; 

The  praise  U his  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 

I Oh ! in  the  promise  of  thy  early  youth, 

If  hope  anticipate  the  words  of  truth, 

Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name, 

To  build  his  own  upon  thy  deathless  ferae. 

I Hit  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  time  to  produce  one 
aminguuhed  example  of  the  Muse  having  descended  upon  a 
of  a wounded  spirit,  and  lent  her  lyre  to  tell,  and  we 
i tnot  to  soothe,  afflictions  of  no  ordinary  description  ; afflic- 
docs  originating  probably  in  that  singular  combination  of 
tecUne,  which  has  been  called  the  nodical  temperament, 
which  has  so  often  saddened  the  day s of  those  on  whom 
11  has  been  conferred.  If  ever  a man  could  lay  claim  to  that 
“•ncter  tn  all  Its  strength  and  all  its  weakness,  with  Its 
unbounded  range  of  enjoyment,  and  Its  exquisite  sensibility 
^ pleasure  and  of  pain.  It  must  certainly  be  granted  to  Lora 
Byron.  His  own  tile  is  partly  told  in  two  line*  of  Lara : 

“ Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 

Lord  of  himself — that  heritage  of  woe  ! " 

Siu  Walter  Scott.] 

I 1 [The  Hod.  John  Wingfield,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
brother  to  Richard,  fourth  Viscount  Powerscourt.  He  died 
« * fever,  in  his  twentieth  year,  at  Coimbra,  May  14th,  1611. 
— 14  Of  all  human  beings,  says  Lord  Byron,  ‘ 1 was.  per- 
i « one  time,  the  most  attached  to  poor  Wingfield.  I 

known  him  the  better  half  ot  his  life,  and  the  happiest 
Pwt  of  mine."  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  hi*  beloved 
i schoolfellow,  he  added  the  following  stanzas  to  the  first  cauto 
of  Cfaiide  Harold : — 

“ And  thou,  my  friend  1 — since  unavailing  woe 
Bursts  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the  strain  — 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low, 

I Pride  might  forbid  ev'n  Friendship  to  complain : 

But  thus  unlaurel’d  to  descend  In  vain. 

By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 

And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain. 

While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a meaner  crest ! 

What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peacefully  to  rest  ? 

44  Oh,  known  the  earliest,  ami  esteem’d  the  most. 

Dear  to  a heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear  ! 

Though  to  my  hopeless  day*  for  ever  lost. 

In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here  I ” Ac.] 
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Friend  of  ray  heart,  and  foremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  with  whom  I lived  supremely  blest, 

Oft  have  we  drain'd  the  font  of  ancient  lore  ; 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  the  more. 
Yet,  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  done, 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one : 
Together  we  imped'd  the  flying  ball ; 

Together  waited  in  our  tutor’s  hall ; 

Together  join’d  In  cricket’s  manly  toil, 

Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  river’s  spoil ; 

Or,  plunging  from  the  green  declining  shore. 

Our  pliant  limbs  the  buoyant  billows  bore ; 

In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same, 

All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name. 

Nor  yet  are  you  forgot,  my  jocund  boy  ! 

Davos  \ the  harbinger  of  childish  joy  ; 

For  ever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  fun, 

The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pun  ; 

Yet  with  a breast  of  such  materials  made 

Anxious  to  please,  of  pleasing  half  afraid  ; 

Candid  and  liberal,  with  a heart  of  steel 
In  danger’s  path,  though  not  untaught  to  feel. 

Still  I remember,  in  the  factious  strife. 

The  rustic's  musket  aim’d  against  ray  life  : 4 
High  poised  in  air  the  massy  weapon  hung, 

A cry  of  horror  burst  from  every  tongue  ; 

Whilst  I,  in  combat  with  another  foe, 

Fought  on,  unconscious  of  th’  impending  blow  ; 

Your  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career 

Forward  you  sprung,  insensible  to  fear ; 

Disarm’d  and  baffled  by  your  conquering  hand. 

The  grovelling  savage  roll’d  upon  the  sand  : 

An  act  like  this,  can  simple  thanks  repay  ? * 

Or  all  the  labours  of  a grateful  lay  ? 

Ob  no  ! whene’er  my  breast  forgets  the  deed. 

That  Instant,  Dayus,  it  deserves  to  bleed. 

Lrcvs  !#  on  me  thy  claims  are  justly  great : 

Thy  milder  virtues  could  my  mitse  relate, 

J [The  Rev.  John  Cecil  Tatter**!!,  B.  A..  of  Chri»t  Church, 
Oxford  : who  died  Dec.  8,  1812.  at  Hall  * Place,  Kent,  aged 
twenty-four.  “ Hb  mind,"  says  a writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag., 
" was  comprehensive  and  perspicuous  ; his  affections  warm 
and  sincere.  Through  extreme  aversion  to  hypocrisy,  he 
wa*  so  far  from  assuming  the  false  appearance*  of  virtue, 
that  much  of  his  real  excellence  was  unseen,  whilst  he  was 
eager  to  acknowledge  every  fault  into  which  he  was  led.  He 
was  an  ardent  friend,  a stranger  to  feelings  of  enmity ; he 
lived  in  good  foith  toward*  men,  and  died  with  hope  in 
God."] 

4 [The  **  factious  strife  " here  recorded,  wa*  accidentally 
brought  on  by  the  breaking  up  of  school,  and  the  dismissal 
of  some  volunteers  from  drill,  both  happening  at  the  same 
hour.  On  thi*  occasion,  it  appears,  the  butt -end  of  a musket 
was  aimed  at  Byron’s  head,  and  would  have  fellod  him  to  Ibe 
ground,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Tattersall.] 

1 [In  the  private  volume : 

44  Thus  did  you  save  that  life  I scarcely  prize  — 

A life  unworthy  such  a sacrifice.”] 

4 [John  Fitzgibbon,  second  Earl  of  Clare,  born  June  2. 
1702.  His  father,  whom  he  succeeded  Jan.  28.  1802,  was  for 
nearly  twelve  years  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  See  anti , 
p.  406.  note.  Ills  Lordship  is  now  ( 1832)  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay. 44  I never."  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1821,  " hear  the  word 
* Clare'  without  a beating  of  the  heart  even  note  ; and  1 
write  it  with  feelings  of  1803-4-5,  ad  infinitum."  Of  the 
tenaciousness  with  which  he  clung  to  all  the  kindly  impres- 
sions of  his  youth,  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  the 
interesting  fact,  that  after  his  death  almost  all  the  notes  and 
letters  which  his  principal  school  favourites  had  ever  ad- 
dressed to  him  were  found  preserved  carefully  among  his 
papers.  The  following  is  the  Indorsement  upon  one  of  them : 
— This  and  another  letter  were  written  at  Harrow,  by  my 
then  and,  1 hope,  ever  beloved  friend.  Lord  Clare,  when  we 
were  both  school-boys ; and  sent  to  my  study  in  consequence 
of  some  childuk  misunderstanding,  — the  only  one  which 
D d 4 
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To  thee  alone,  unrivall’d,  would  belong 
The  feeble  effort#  of  my  lengthen'd  song.  * 

Well  canst  thou  boast,  to  lead  in  senates  fit, 

A Spartan  firmness  with  Athenian  wit : 

Though  yet  in  embryo  these  perfections  shine, 
Lycus  l thy  father's  feme  will  soon  be  thine. 
Where  learning  nurtures  the  superior  mind. 
What  may  we  hope  from  genius  thus  refined  1 
When  time  at  length  matures  thy  growing  years. 
How  wilt  thou  tower  above  thy  fellow  peers  I 
Prudence  and  sense,  a spirit  bold  and  free, 

With  honour's  soul,  united  beam  In  thee. 


Shall  fair  Eurtalus-  pass  by  unsung  ? 

From  ancient  lineage,  not  unworthy  sprung  : 

What  though  one  sad  dissension  bade  us  part  ? 

ThAt  name  is  yet  embalm’d  within  my  heart  t 
Yet  at  the  mention  does  that  heart  rebound, 

And  palpitate,  responsive  to  the  sound. 

Envy  dissolved  our  ties,  and  not  our  will : 

We  once  were  friends, — I’ll  think  we  are  so  still.  * 
A form  unmatch’d  in  nature's  partial  mould, 

A heart  untainted,  we  in  thee  behold  : 

Yet  not  the  senate’s  thunder  thou  shalt  wield, 

Nor  seek  for  glory  in  the  tented  field  ; 

To  minds  of  ruder  texture  these  be  given — 

Thy  soul  shall  nearer  soar  its  native  heaven. 

Haply,  in  polish'd  courts  might  be  thy  seat, 

But  that  thy  tongue  could  never  forge  deceit : 

The  courtier’s  supple  bow  and  sneering  smile, 

The  flow  of  compliment,  the  slippery  wile. 

Would  make  that  breast  with  indignation  bum. 

And  all  the  glittering  snares  to  tempt  thee  spurn. 
Domestic  happiness  will  stamp  thy  fate  ; 

Sacred  to  love,  unclouded  e’er  by  hate ; 

ever  arose  between  us.  It  was  of  short  duration,  and  1 retain 
this  note  solely  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  his  perusal, 
that  we  may  smile  over  the  recollection  of  the  insignificance 
of  our  first  and  last  quarrel.”] 

* [In  the  private  volume,  the  following  lines  conclude  this 
character : — 

“ For  ever  to  possess  a friend  in  thee. 

Was  bliss  unhoped,  though  not  unsought  by  me. 

Thy  softer  soul  was  form’d  for  lore  alone. 

To  ruder  passions  and  to  hate  unknown  ; 

Thy  mind.  In  union  with  thy  beauteous  form. 

Was  gentle,  but  unfit  to  stem  the  storm. 

That  face,  an  Index  of  celestial  worth. 

Proclaim’d  a heart  abstracted  from  the  earth. 

Oft,  when  draress’d  with  sad  foreboding  gloom, 

I sat  reclined  upon  our  favourite  tomb, 

I 've  seen  those  sympathetic  eyes  o’erflow 
With  kind  compassion  for  thy  comrade’s  woe  ; 

Or  when  lest  mournful  fubjects  form’d  our  themes, 

We  tried  a thousand  fond  romantic  schemes. 

Oft  hast  thou  sworn.  In  friendship's  soothing  tone. 
Whatever  wish  was  mine  mutt  be  thine  own.”] 

1 [George-John.  fifth  Earl  Delawarr,  bom  Oct.  26,  1791  ; 
succeeded  his  father,  John-RJchard,  July  28,  1795.  This 
ancient  family  have  been  barons  by  the  male  line  from  1342; 
their  ancestor.  Sir  Thomas  West,  having  been  summoned  to 
parliament  as  Lord  West,  the  16th  Edw.  11.  We  find  the 
following  notices  in  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of 
Lord  Byron : — “ Harrow,  Oct.  25,  1804 — I am  happy  enough 
and  comfortable  here.  My  friends  are  not  numerous,  but  se- 
lect. Among  the  principal  I rank  Lord  Delawarr,  who  Is 
very  amiable,  and  my  particular  friend.”  **  Nov.  t,  1804.  — 
Lord  Delawarr  is  considerably  younger  than  me,  but  the 
most  good-temnered,  amiable,  clerer  fellow  In  the  universe. 
To  ail  which  lie  adds  the  quality  (a  good  one  in  the  eves  of 
women)  of  being  remarkably  handsome.  Delawarr  and  my- 
self are,  in  a manner,  connected  ; for  one  of  my  forefathers, 
in  Charles  the  First’s  time,  married  into  their  family.”] 

>rit  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  following  extract  of  a letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Clare,  in  February,  1W7,  without  acknow- 
ledging the  noble  candour  and  conscientiousness  of  the  writer. 
— You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  I have  lately  written  to 
Delawarr,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  (as  far  as  possible. 


The  world  admire  thee,  and  thy  friends  adore ; — 
Ambition's  slave  alone  would  toll  for  more. 

Now  last,  but  nearest,  of  the  social  band. 

See  honest,  open,  generous  Clkok4  stand  ; 

With  scarce  one  speck  to  cloud  the  pleasing  scene. 
No  vice  degrades  that  purest  soul  serene. 

On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  begun, 

On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  was  run  ; 

Thus  side  by  side  we  pass’d  our  first  career. 

Thus  side  by  side  we  strove  for  many  a year ; 

At  last  concluded  our  scholastic  life. 

We  neither  conquer’d  in  the  classic  strife  • 

As  speakers  5 each  supports  an  equal  name. 

And  crowds  allow  to  both  a partial  fame  ; 

To  soothe  a youthful  rival’s  early  pride. 

Though  Cleon’s  candour  would  the  palm  divide. 

Yet  candour’s  self  compels  me  now  to  own 
Justice  awards  it  to  my  friend  alone. 

Oh  ! friends  regretted,  scenes  for  ever  dear. 
Remembrance  hails  you  with  her  wannest  tear  1 
Drooping,  she  bends  o’er  pensive  Fancy’s  urn. 

To  trace  the  hours  which  never  can  return  ; 

Yet  with  the  retrospection  loves  to  dwell. « 

And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  last  farewell  ! 

Yet  greets  the  triumph  of  my  boyish  mind. 

As  infant  laurels  round  my  head  were  twined. 

When  Pxobus’  praise  repaid  my  lyric  song, 7 
Or  placed  me  higher  in  the  studious  throng  ; 

Or  when  my  first  harangue  received  applause,  • 

His  sage  instruction  the  primeval  cause. 

What  gratitude  to  him  my  soul  possest, 

While  hope  of  dawning  honours  fill’d  my  breast  i 
For  all  my  humble  fame,  to  him  alone 
| The  praise  Is  due,  who  made  that  feme  my  own.  * 

without  involving  tome  old  friends  of  mine  In  the  business.) 
the  cause  of  my  behaviour  to  him  during  my  last  residence 
at  Harrow,  which  you  will  recollect  was  rather  en  cavalier. 
Since  that  period  I have  discovered  he  was  treated  with  in- 
justice, both  by  those  who  misrepresented  his  conduct,  and 
by  me  in  consequence  of  their  suggestions.  I have,  there- 
fore, made  all  the  reparation  in  my  power,  by  apologising  f at 
my  mistake,  though  with  very  faint  hopes  of  success.  How- 
I eased  my  own  conscience  by  the  atonement, 
which  Is  humiliating  enough  to  one  of  my  disposition  ; yet  I 
could  not  have  slept  satisfied  with  the  reflection  of  having 
even  unintentionally,  Injured  any  individual.  I have  Wt 
all  that  could  lie  done  to  repair  the  Injury.”] 

* [Edward  Noel  Long,  Esq.  — to  whom  a subsequent  poem 
is  addressed.  See  p.  414.] 

4 This  alludes  to  the  public  speeches  delivered  at  the  school 
where  the  author  was  educated. 

* [Thus  in  the  private  volume  — 

“ Yet  In  the  retrospection  finds  relief. 

And  revels  In  the  luxury  of  grief.  -J 

* [”  I remember  that  my  first  declamation  astonished  Dr. 
Drury  into  some  unwonted  (for  he  was  economical  of  such) 
and  sudden  compliments,  before  the  dedauners  at  our  first 
rehearsal.”  — Ityron  Diary.] 

* [**  I certainly  was  much  pleased  with  Lord  Byron's  at- 
titude, gesture,  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  his  composition. 
All  who  spoke  on  that  day  adhered,  at  usual,  to  the  letter  of 
their  composition,  as  In  the  earlier  part  of  h:»  deliverr  did 
Lord  Byron.  But,  to  mv  surprise,  he  suddenly  dirernd 
from  the  written  composition,  with  a boldness  and  rapidity 
sufficient  to  alarm  me,  lest  he  should  fail  in  memory  as  to 
the  conclusion.  There  was  no  failure  ; — he  came  round  to 
the  close  of  his  composition  without  discovering  any  impedi- 
ment and  irregularity  on  the  whole.  I questioned  him,  why 
he  had  altered  hit  declamation  ? He  declared  he  had  mede 
no  alteration,  and  did  not  know,  in  speaking,  that  he  de- 
viated from  it  one  letter.  1 believed  him,  and  from  a I 


ledge  of  hh  temperament  am  convinced,  that,  fully  impressed 
with  the  sense  and  substance  of  the  subject,  he  was  h untied 
on  to  expressions  and  colourings  more  striking  than  what  his 
pen  had  expressed.”  — D*.  Dacar.] 

* [In  *be  private  volume  the  poem  concludes  thus  : — 
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Ob  J could  I soar  above  these  feeble  lays, 

These  young  effusions  of  my  early  days. 

To  him  my  muse  her  noblest  strain  would  give : 

The  song  might  perish,  but  the  theme  might  live. 

Yet  why  for  him  the  needless  verse  essay  ? 

His  honour’d  name  requires  no  vain  display : 

By  every  son  of  grateful  Ida  blest. 

It  finds  an  echo  in  each  youthful  breast ; 

A fame  beyond  the  glories  of  the  proud. 

Or  all  the  plaudits  of  the  venal  crowd. 1 

Ida  ! not  yet  exhausted  is  the  theme, 

Nor  closed  the  progress  of  my  youthftU  dream. 

How  many  a friend  deserves  the  grateful  strain  I 
'That  scenes  of  childhood  still  unsung  remain  ! 

Yet  let  me  hush  this  echo  of  the  past, 

This  parting  song,  the  dearest  and  the  last ; 

And  brood  In  secret  o’er  those  hours  of  joy, 

To  me  a silent  and  a sweet  employ. 

While  future  hope  and  fear  alike  unknown, 

I think  with  pleasure  on  the  past  alone ; 

Yes,  to  the  past  alone  my  heart  confine, 

And  chase  the  phantom  of  what  once  was  mine. 

Ida  ! still  o'er  thy  hills  In  joy  preside, 

And  proudly  steer  through  time’s  eventful  tide ; 

Still  may  thy  blooming  sons  thy  name  revere, 

Smile  in  thy  bower,  but  quit  thee  with  a tear ; — 
That  tear,  perhaps,  the  fondest  which  will  flow, 

O’er  their  last  scene  of  happiness  below. 

Tell  me,  ye  hoary  few,  who  glide  along, 

The  feeble  veterans  of  some  former  throng, 

Whose  friends,  like  autumn  leaves  by  tempests  whirl'd. 
Are  swept  for  ever  from  this  busy  world ; 


" When,  yet  a novice  In  the  mimic  art, 

I feign’d  the  transports  of  a vengeful  heart  — 

When  as  the  Royal  Slave  1 trod  the  stage. 

To  Tent  in  Zanga  more  than  mortal  rage  — 

The  praise  of  Probus  made  me  feel  more  proud 
Than  all  the  plaudits  of  the  list’ning  crowd. 

" Ah  ! vain  endeavour  in  this  childish  strain 
To  soothe  the  woes  of  which  I thus  complain  ! 
What  can  avail  tills  fruitless  loss  of  time. 

To  measure  sorrow  in  a jingling  rhyme  ! 

No  social  solace  from  a friend  is  near. 

And  heartless  strangers  drop  no  feeling  tear. 

1 seek  not  joy  In  woman’s  sparkling  eye : 

The  smiles  of  beauty  cannot  cheek  the  sigh. 

Adieu,  thou  world  ! thy  pleasure  s still  a dream. 
Thy  virtue  but  a visionary  theme  ; 

Thy  years  of  vice  on  years  of  folly  roll. 

Till  grinning  death  assigns  the  destined  goal. 
WTvere  all  are  hastening  to  the  dread  abode. 

To  meet  the  judgment  of  a righteous  God  ; 

Mix’d  in  the  concourse  of  the  thoughtless  throng, 
A mourner  midst  of  mirth,  I glide  along  ; 

A wretched,  isolated,  gloomy  thing. 

Cum  by  reflection’s  deep  corroding  sting ; 

But  not  that  mental  sting  which  subs  within, 

The  dArk  avenger  of  unpunlsh’d  sin  s 

The  silent  shaft  which  goads  the  guiltv  wretch 

Extended  on  a rack’s  untiring  stretch  : 

Conscience  that  sting,  that  shaft  to  him  supplies  — 
His  mind  the  rack  from  which  he  ne’er  can  rise. 
For  me.  whate’er  my  folly,  or  my  fear. 

One  cheerful  comfort  still  Is  cherish'd  here : 

No  dread  Internal  haunts  my  hours  of  rest. 

No  dreams  of  Injured  innocence  Infest ; • 

Of  hope,  of  peace,  of  almost  all  bereft. 

Conscience,  my  last  but  welcome  pest,  is  left. 
Slander’s  emfolson’d  breath  may  blast  my  name, 
Envy  delights  to  blight  the  buds  of  fame  ; 

Deceit  may  chUl  the  current  of  my  blood, 

And  freeze  affection’s  warm  impassion’d  flood  ; 
Presaging  horror  darken  every  sense  ; — 
Evennere  will  conscience  be  my  best  defence. 


• 1 am  not  a Joeepb,"  said  Lord  Byron,  to  1821,  - nor  a 

grfpio ; but  1 can  safely  affirm,  that  1 never  In  my  life  se- 
duced any  woman."] 


Revolve  the  fleeting  moments  of  your  youth. 

While  Care  as  yet  withheld  her  venom ’d  tooth ; 

Say  If  remembrance  days  like  these  endears 
Beyond  the  rapture  of  succeeding  years  ? 

Say,  can  ambition’s  fever’d  drram  bestow 
So  sweet  a balm  to  soothe  your  hours  of  woe  ? 

Can  treasures,  hoarded  for  some  thankless  son. 

Can  royal  smiles,  or  wreaths  by  slaughter  won, 

Can  stars  or  ermine,  man’s  maturer  toys, 

(For  glittering  baubles  are  not  left  to  boys), 

Recall  one  scene  so  much  beloved  to  view. 

As  those  where  Youth  her  garland  twined  for  you  ? 
Ah,  no ! amidst  the  gloomy  calm  of  age 
You  turn  with  faltering  hand  life's  varied  page ; 
Peruse  the  record  of  your  days  on  earth, 

Unsullied  only  where  it  marks  your  birth  ; 

Still  lingering  pause  above  each  chequer’d  leaf. 

And  blot  with  tears  the  sable  lines  of  grief ; 

Where  Passion  o’er  the  theme  her  mantle  threw, 

Or  weeping  Virtue  sigh’d  a faint  adieu  ; 

But  bless  the  scroll  which  fairer  words  adorn, 
Traced  by  the  rosy  finger  of  the  morn ; 

When  Friendship  bow’d  befoft  the  shrine  of  Truth, 
And  Love,  without  his  pinion  \ smiled  on  Youth. 


ANSWER  TO  A BEAUTIFUL  POEM,  ENTITLED 
“ THE  COMMON  LOT.”* 
Montgomery  ! true,  the  common  lot 
Of  mortals  lies  in  Lethe’s  wave ; 

Yet  some  shall  never  be  forgot — 

Some  shall  exist  beyond  the  grave. 


My  bosom  feeds  no  * worm  which  ne’er  can  die  f 
Not  crimes  1 mourn,  but  happiness  rods  by. 

Thus  crawling  on  with  many  a reptile  rile. 

My  heart  Is  bitter,  though  my  cheek  may  smile : 

No  more  with  former  bliss  my  heart  Is  glad  ; 

Hope  yields  to  anguish,  and  my  soul  la  sad  I 
From  fond  regret  no  future  joy  can  save ; 

Remembrance  slumbers  only  In  the  grave.” 

[*•  To  Dr.  Drury,”  observes  Moore,  **  Lord  Byron  has  left 
on  record  a tribute  of  affection  and  respect,  which,  like  the 
reverential  regard  of  Dryden  for  Dr.  Busby,  will  long  asso- 
ciate together  honourably  the  names  of  the  poet  and  the  mas- 
ter.” The  above  Is  not.  however,  the  only  one.  In  a note  to 
the  fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  says,  *•  My  preceptor 
was  the  best  and  worthiest  friend  I ever  possessed,  whose  warn- 
ings I have  remembered  but  too  well,  tnough  too  late  — when 
I have  erred,  and  whose  counsels  1 have  but  followed  when  1 
have  done  well  or  wisely.  If  ever  this  Imperfect  record  of  my 
feelings  towards  him  should  reach  his  eyes,  let  it  remind  him 
of  one  who  never  thinks  of  him  but  with  gratitude  and  vene- 
ration—of  one  who  would  more  gladly  boast  of  having  been 
his  pupil.  If  by  more  closely  following  bis  Injunctions,  he  could 
reflect  any  honour  upon  his  Instructor."  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  some  unpublished  letters  of  Lord  Byron : — 

“ Harrow,  Nov.  8, 1804.  There  is  so  much  of  the  gentleman, 
so  much  mildness  and  nothing  of  pedantry  In  his  character, 
that  1 cannot  help  liking  him,  and  will  remember  his  Instruc- 
tions with  gratitude  as  Tong  as  I live.  He  Is  the  best  master 
we  ever  had,  and  at  the  same  time  respected  and  feared." 
"Nov.  II,  1804.  I revere  Dr.  Drury.  He  Is  never  violent, 
never  outrageous.  I dread  offending  him; — not  however, 
through  fear  ; but  the  respect  I bear  him  makes  me  unhappy 
when  1 am  under  his  displeasure.”] 

» ••  L’Amlti£  est  l’Amour  sans  alles,”  Is  a French  proverb. 
[See  a subsequent  poem,  under  this  title.] 
s Written  by  James  Montgomery,  author  of  “The  Wan- 
derer of  Switzerland,”  Ac. 


f [•*  We  know  enough  even  of  Lord  Byrou’s  private  history 
to  give  our  warrant  that,  though  his  youth  may  have  shared 
somewhat  too  largely  in  the  Indiscretions  of  those  left  too 
early  masters  of  their  own  actions  and  fortunes,  f.dsehood  and 
malice  alone  ran  Impute  to  him  any  real  cause  for  hopeless 
remorse,  or  gloomy  melancholy.”  — Sia  Walter  Scott.] 
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“ Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth,” 

The  hero  1 rolls  the  tide  of  war ; 

Yet  not  unknown  his  martial  worth. 

Which  glares  a meteor  from  afar. 

His  joy  or  grief,  his  weal  or  woe. 

Perchance  may  'scape  the  page  of  fame ; 

Yet  nations  now  unborn  will  know 
The  record  of  his  deathless  name. 

The  patriot’s  and  the  poet’s  frame 
Must  share  the  common  tomb  of  all : 

Their  glory  will  not  sleep  the  same ; 

That  will  arise,  though  empires  falL 

The  lustre  of  a beauty’s  eye 

Assumes  the  ghastly  stare  of  death  ; 

The  fair,  the  brave,  the  good  must  die. 
And  rink  the  yawning  grave  beneath. 

Once  more  the  speaking  eye  revives, 

Still  beaming  through  the  lover's  strain ; 

For  Petrarch’s  Laufci  still  survives  : 

She  died,  but  ne’er  will  die  again. 

The  rolling  seasons  pass  away, 

And  Time,  untiring,  waves  his  wing ; 

Whilst  honour’s  laurels  ne'er  decay, 

But  bloom  in  fresh,  unfading  spring. 

All,  all  must  sleep  in  grim  repose, 

Collected  in  the  silent  tomb  ; 

The  old  and  young,  with  friends  and  foes, 
Fest'ring  alike  in  shrouds,  consume. 

The  mouldering  marble  lasts  its  day. 

Yet  falls  at  length  an  useless  fane  ; 

To  ruin’s  ruthless  fangs  a prey, 

The  wrecks  of  pillar'd  pride  remain. 

What,  though  the  sculpture  be  destroy’d* 
From  dark  oblivion  meant  to  guard ; 

A bright  renown  shall  be  ei^oy’d 
By  those  whose  virtues  claim  reward. 

Then  do  not  say  the  common  lot 
Of  all  lies  deep  in  Lethe’s  wave  ; 

Some  few  who  ne’er  will  be  forgot 
Shall  burst  the  bondage  of  the  grave. 


1806. 


TO  A LADY 

WHO  PRESENTED  THE  AUTHOR  WITH  TIIR  VELVET  BAN© 
WHICH  BOUND  HER  TRESSES. 

This  Band,  which  bound  thy  yellow  hair, 

Is  mine,  sweet  girl  J thy  pledge  of  love ; 

It  claims  my  warmest,  dearest  care, 

Like  relics  left  of  saints  above. 

> No  particular  hero  la  here  alluded  to.  The  exploits  of 
Bayard.  Nemours.  Kdward  the  Black  Prince,  and  in  more 
modem  tlmea  the  fame  of  Marlborough,  Frederick  the  Great. 
Count  8axe,  Charles  of  Sweden.  *c.  are  familiar  to  every  his- 
torical reader,  but  the  exact  places  of  their  birth  are  known 
to  a very  small  proportion  of  their  admirers. 

_ * [The  true  reason  of  the  haughty  distance  at  which  Byron, 
both  at  this  period  and  afterwards,  stood  apart  from  his  more 


Oh ! I will  wear  it  neat  my  heart ; 

’T  will  bind  ray  soul  In  bonds  to  thee : 

From  me  again  ’twill  ne’er  depart. 

But  mingle  in  the  grave  with  me. 

The  dew  I gather  from  thy  lip 
Is  not  so  dear  to  me  as  tills  ; 

That  I but  for  a moment  sip. 

And  banquet  on  a transient  bliss  : 

This  will  recall  each  youthful  scene. 

E’en  when  our  lives  are  on  the  wane ; 

The  leaves  of  Love  will  still  be  green 
''“hen  Memory  bids  them  bud  again. 

Oh  ! little  lock  of  golden  hue. 

In  gently  waving  ringlet  curl’d. 

By  the  dear  head  on  which  you  grew, 

I would  not  lose  you  for  a world. 

Not  though  a thousand  more  adorn 

The  polish'd  brow  where  once  you  shone. 

Like  rays  which  gild  a cloudless  mom. 

Beneath  Columbia’s  fervid  zone. 

1806.  [First  published,  1831] 


REMEMBRANCE. 

'Tis  done  !— — I saw  it  in  my  dreams : 

No  more  with  Hope  the  future  beams ; 

My  days  of  happiness  are  few : 

Chill’d  by  misfortune’s  wintry  blast. 

My  dawn  of  life  is  overcast, 

Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  alike  adieu  ! 

" ould  I could  add  Remembrance  too ! 

1806.  [First  published,  1831] 


LINES 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  REV.  3.  T.  BECHER,  OW  HIS  ADVISING 
THE  AUTHOR  TO  MIX  MORR  WITH  SOCIETY. 

Dear  Becher,  you  tell  me  to  mix  with  mankind  ; 

I cannot  deny  such  a precept  is  wise ; 

But  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my  mind  .- 
I will  not  descend  to  a world  I despise. 

Did  the  senate  or  camp  my  exertions  require. 

Ambition  might  prompt  me,  at  once,  to  go  forth ; 
When  infancy’s  years  of  probation  expire. 

Perchance  I may  strive  to  distinguish  my  birth. 

The  fire  in  the  cavern  of  Etna  conceal’d. 

Still  mantles  unseen  in  its  secret  recess  ; 

At  length,  In  a volume  terrific  reveal'd. 

No  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  repress.  • 

opulent  neighbours,  it  to  be  found  (say*  Mr.  Moore)  * In  his  • ' 
mortifying  consciousness  of  the  inadequacy  of  hie  own  means 
to  hi*  rank,  and  the  proud  dread  of  being  made  to  feel  hi*  own  • 
inferiority  by  person*  to  whom,  in  every  other  respect,  he 
knew  himself  luperior.”  Mr.  Becher  frequently  expostulated 
with  him  on  this  unsociablenes*  ; and  une  of  hi*  friendly  re-  > 
mon»trance*  drew  forth  these  lines,  to  remarkably  prefiguring 
the  splendid  burst  with  which  Lord  Byron's  volcanic  genius 
was  ere  long  to  open  upon  the  world.] 
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Oh ! thus,  the  desire  in  my  bosom  for  fame 
Bids  me  live  but  to  hope  for  posterity's  praise. 
Could  I soar  with  the  phcenix  on  pinions  of  flame. 
With  him  I would  wish  to  expire  in  the  blaze. 

For  the  life  of  a Fox,  of  a Chatham  the  death, 

I What  censure,  what  danger,  what  woe  would  I 
brave!  [breath; 

Their  lives  did  not  end  when  they  yielded  their 
i Their  glory  illumines  the  gloom  of  their  grave. 

Yet  why  should  I mingle  In  Fashion’s  fall  herd  ? 

Why  crouch  to  her  leaders,  or  cringe  to  her  rules  ? 
Why  bend  to  the  proud,  or  applaud  the  absurd  ? 

Why  search  for  delight  in  the  friendship  of  fools  ? 

I have  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  love ; 

In  friendship  I early  was  taught  to  believe ; 

My  passion  the  matrons  of  prudence  reprove ; 

I have  found  that  a friend  may  profess,  yet  deceive. 

To  me  what  is  wealth  ? — it  may  pass  In  an  hour, 

If  tyrants  prevail,  or  if  Fortune  should  frown : 

To  me  what  is  title  ? — the  phantom  of  power; 

To  me  what  is  fashion  ? — I seek  but  renown. 

Deceit  is  a stranger  as  yet  to  my  soul : 

I still  am  unpractised  to  varnish  the  truth : 

Then  why  should  I live  in  a hateful  control  ? 

Why  waste  upon  folly  the  days  of  my  youth  ? 

1806. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CALMAR  AND  ORLA. 

AS  IMITATION  OF  MACFHERSOM 's  OSS  IAN.  1 

Dear  are  the  days  of  youth ! Age  dwells  on  their 
remembrance  through  the  mist  of  time.  In  the  twi- 
light be  recalls  the  sunny  hours  of  morn.  He  lifts 
his  spear  with  trembling  hand.  44  Not  thus  feebly 
did  I raise  the  steel  before  ray  fathers ! " Past  Is  the 
race  of  heroes  l But  their  fame  rises  on  the  harp ; 
their  souls  ride  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ; they  hear 
the  sound  through  the  sighs  of  the  storm,  and  rejoice 
in  their  hall  of  clouds  J Such  Is  Calmar.  The  gray 
stone  marks  his  narrow  house.  He  looks  down  from 
eddying  tempests : he  rolls  his  form  in  the  whirlwind, 
and  hovers  cm  the  blast  of  the  mountain. 

In  Morven  dwelt  the  chief;  a beam  of  war  to 
Fingal.  His  steps  in  the  field  were  marked  in  blood. 
Lochlin’t  sons  had  fled  before  his  angry  spear ; but 
mild  was  the  eye  of  Calmar ; soft  was  the  flow  of  his 
yellow  locks : they  streamed  like  the  meteor  of  the 
night.  No  maid  was  the  sigh  of  his  soul : his  thoughts 
were  -given  tc  friendship,  — to  dark-haired  Orla, 
destroyer  of  heroes!  Equal  were  their  swords  in 
battle ; but  fierce  was  the  pride  of  Orla : — gentle 
alone  to  Calmar.  Together  they  dwelt  in  the  cave 
of  Oithona. 

From  Lochlln,  Swaran  bounded  o'er  the  blue  waves. 
Erin’s  sons  fell  beneath  his  might.  Fin  gal  roused 
his  chiefs  to  combat  Their  ships  cover  the  ocean. 
Their  hosts  throng  on  the  green  hills.  They  come 
W fhe  aid  of  Erin. 


Night  rose  In  clouds.  Darkness  veils  the  armies : 
but  the  blaring  oaks  gleam  through  the  valley.  The 
sons  of  Lochlih  slept : their  dreams  were  of  blood. 
They  lift  the  spear  lh  thought,  and  Fingal  flies. 
Not  so  the  host  of  Morven.  To  watch  was  the  post 
of  Orla.  Calmar  stood  by  his  side.  Their  spears 
were  in  their  hands.  Fingal  called  his  chiefs : they 
stood  around.  The  king  was  in  the  midst.  Grey 
were  his  locks,  but  strong  was  the  arm  of  the  king. 
Age  withered  not  his  powers.  **  Sons  of  Morven,” 
said  the  hero,  “ to-morrow  we  meet  the  foe.  But 
where  is  Cuthullin,  the  shield  of  Erin  ? He  rests 
in  the  halls  of  Turn ; he  knows  not  of  our  coming. 
Who  will  speed  through  Lochlin  to  the  hero,  and 
call  the  chief  to  arras  ? The  path  is  by  the  swords 
of  foes ; but  many  are  my  heroes.  They  are  thun- 
derbolts of  war.  Speak,  ye  chiefs ! Who  will  arise  ? " 
“ Son  of  Trenmor ! mine  be  the  deed,”  said  dark- 
haired  Orla,  44  and  mine  alone.  What  Is  death  to 
me?  I love  the  sleep  of  the  mighty,  but  little  is 
the  danger.  The  sons  of  Lochlln  dream.  I will 
seek  car-borne  Cuthullin.  If  I fall,  raise  the  song 

of  bards ; and  lay  me  by  the  stream  of  Lubar.” 

44  And  shalt  thou  fall  alone  ? ” said  fair-haired  Cal- 
mar. 44  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  friend  afar  ? Chief  of 
Oithona ! not  feeble  is  my  arm  in  fight.  Could  I 
see  thee  die,  and  not  lift  the  spear  ? No,  Orla ! ours 
has  been  the  chase  of  the  roebuck,  and  the  feast  of 
shells  ; ours  be  the  path  of  danger- : ours  has  been 
the  cave  of  Oithona ; ours  be  the  narrow  dwelling  on 
the  banks  of  Lubar."  44  Calmar,"  said  the  chief  of 
Oithona,  “ why  should  thy  yellow  locks  be  darkened 
in  the  dust  of  Erin  ? Let  me  fall  alone.  My  father 
dwells  In  his  hall  of  air : he  will  rejoice  In  his  boy  ; 
but  the  blue-eyed  Mora  spreads  the  feast  for  her  son 
In  Morven.  She  listens  to  the  steps  of  the  hunter 
on  the  heath,  and  thinks  it  is  the  tread  of  Calmar. 
Let  her  not  say,  4 Calmar  has  fallen  by  the  steel  of 
Lochlln : he  died  with  gloomy  Orla,  the  chief  of  the 
dark  brow.’  Why  should  tears  dim  the  azure  eye  of 
Mora  ? Why  should  her  voice  curse  Orla,  the 
destroyer  of  Calmar  ? Live,  Calmar!  Live  to  raise 
my  stone  of  moss ; live  to  revenge  me  in  the  blood 
of  Lochlln.  Join  the  song  of  bards  above  my  grave. 
Sweet  will  be  the  song  of  death  to  Orla,  from  the 
voice  of  Calmar.  My  ghost  shall  smile  on  the  notes 
of  praise."  44  Orla,"  said  the  son  of  Mora,  M could  I 
raise  the  song  of  death  to  ray  friend  ? Could  I give 
his  fame  to  the  winds  ? No,  my  heart  would  speak 
In  sighs  : faint  and  broken  are  the  sounds  of  sorrow. 
Orla ! our  souls  shall  hear  the  song  together.  One 
cloud  shall  be  ours  on  high : the  bards  will  mingle 
the  names  of  Orla  and  Calmar.” 

They  quit  the  circle  of  the  chiefs.  Their  steps 
are  to  the  host  of  Lochlln.  The  dying  blaze  of  oak 
dim  twinkles  through  the  night  The  northern  star 
points  the  path  to  Turn.  Swaran,  the  king,  rests  on 
his  lonely  bilL  Here  the  troops  are  mixed ; they 
frown  in  sleep  ; their  shields  beneath  their  heads. 
Their  swords  gleam  at  distance  In  heaps.  The  fires 
are  faint ; their  embers  fall  in  smoke.  Ail  is  hush’d ; 
but  the  gale  sighs  on  the  rocks  above.  Lightly  wheel 
the  heroes  through  the  slumbering  band.  Half  the 
journey  is  past  when  Mathon,  resting  on  his  shield, 
meets  the  eye  of  Orla.  It  rolls  in  flame,  and  glistens 


» It  may  be  necessary  to  obeerve.  that  the  story,  though  and  Enryalus,”  of  whUh  episode  a translation  Is  already  given 
eoaaidcrablj  varied  in  the  catastrophe,  is  taken  from  “ Nisus  la  the  present  volume. 
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through  the  shade.  His  spear  Is  raised  on  high. 
“ Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  brow,  chief  of  Oithona  ? ” 
said  fair- haired  Calraar : “ we  are  in  the  midst  of 
foes.  Is  this  a time  for  delay  ? H «*  It  is  a time  for 
vengeance,”  said  Orla  of  the  gloomy  brow.  u Mathon 
of  Lochlin  sleeps : seest  thou  his  spear  ? Its  point 
Is  dim  with  the  gore  of  ray  father.  The  blood  of 
Mathon  shall  reek  on  mine  ; but  shall  I slay  him 
sleeping,  son  of  Mora  ? No  1 he  shall  feel  his  wound : 
ray  fame  shall  not  soar  on  the  blood  of  slumber. 
Rise,  Mathon,  rise ! The  son  of  Conna  calls  ; thy 
life  is  his  ; rise  to  combat”  Mathon  starts  from 
sleep ; but  *114  he  rise  alone  ? No  : the  gathering 
chiefs  bound  on  the  plain.  u Fly ! Calmar,  fly ! " said 
dark-haired  Orla.  “ Mathon  Is  mine.  I shall  die 
in  joy : but  Lochlin  crowds  around.  Fly  through 
the  shade  of  night."  Orla  turns.  The  helm  of 
Mathon  is  cleft;  his  shield  falls  from  his  arm:  he 
shudders  in  his  blood.  He  rolls  by  the  side  of  the 
blazing  oak.  Strum  on  sees  him  fall : his  wrath  rises : 
his  weapon  glitters  on  the  head  of  Orla  : but  a spear 
pierced  his  eye.  His  brain  gushes  through  the  wound, 
and  foams  on  the  spear  of  Calmar.  As  roll  the  waves 
of  the  Ocean  on  two  mighty  barks  of  the  north,  so 
pour  the  men  of  Lochlin  on  the  chiefs.  As,  breaking 
the  surge  in  foam,  proudly  steer  the  barks  of  the 
north,  so  rise  the  chiefa  of  Morvcn  on  the  scattered 
crests  of  Lochlin.  The  din  of  arms  came  to  the  car 
ofTingal.  He  strikes  his  shield;  his  sons  throng 
around ; the  people  pour  along  the  heath.  Ryno 
bounds  in  joy.  Ossian  stalks  in  his  arms.  Oscar 
shakes  the  spear.  The  eagle  wing  of  Fillan  floats  on 
the  wind.  Dreadful  is  the  clang  of  death ! many  are 
the  widows  of  Lochlin  I Morven  prevails  in  its 
strength. 

Mom  glimmers  on  the  hills : no  living  foe  is  seen ; 
but  the  sleepers  are  many ; grim  they  lie  on  Erin. 
The  breeze  of  ocean  lifts  their  locks;  yet  they  do 
not  awake.  The  hawks  scream  above  their  prey. 

Whose  yellow  locks  wave  o’er  the  breast  of  a 
chief  ? Bright  as  the  gold  of  the  stranger,  they 
mingle  with  the  dark  hair  of  his  friend.  Tis 
Calraar:  he  lies  on  the  bosom  of  Orla.  Theirs  is 
one  stream  of  blood.  Fierce  is  the  look  of  the 
gloomy  Orla.  He  breathes  not ; but  his  eye  is  still 
a flame.  It  glares  in  death  unclosed.  His  hand  is 
grasped  in  Calmar’s;  but  Calmar  lives!  he  lives, 
though  low.  « Rise,”  said  the  king,  “ rise,  son  of 
Mora:  'tis  mine  to  heal  the  wounds  of  heroes. 
Calmar  may  yet  bound  on  the  hills  of  Morven.” 

“ Never  more  shall  Calmar  chase  the  deer  of 
Morven  with  Orla,"  said  the  hero.  “ What  were 
the  chase  to  me  alone  ? Who  should  share  the  spoils 
of  battle  with  Calmar?  Orla  Is  at  rest  I Rough 
was  thy  soul,  Orla!  yet  soft  to  me  as  the  dew  of 
mom.  It  glared  on  others  in  lightning : to  me  a 
silver  beam  of  night  Bear  ray  sword  to  blue-eyed 
Mora ; let  it  hang  in  my  empty  hall.  It  Is  not  pure 
from  blood : but  it  could  not  save  Orla.  Lay  me 
with  my  friend.  Raise  the  song  when  I am  dark  1 ” 

They  are  laid  by  the  stream  of  Lubar.  Four 
gray  stones  mark  the  dwelling  of  Orla  and  Calmar. 


When  Swaran  was  bound,  our  sails  rose  on  the 
blue  waves.  The  winds  gave  our  barks  to  Morven : 
— the  bards  raised  the  song. 

“ What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds  ? Whose 
dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  streams  of  tempests  ? 
His  voice  rolls  on  the  thunder.  ’Tis  Orla,  the 
brown  chief  of  Oithona.  He  was  unmatched  in  war. 
Peace  to  thy  soul,  Orla  f thy  fame  will  not  perish 
Nor  thine,  Calmar ! Lovely  wast  thou,  son  of  blue- 
eyed Mora;  but  not  harmless  was  thy  sword.  It 
hangs  in  thy  cave.  The  ghosts  of  Lochlin  shriek 
around  its  steeL  Hear  thy  praise,  Calraar!  It 
dwells  on  the  voice  of  the  mighty.  Tby  name 
shakes  on  the  echoes  of  Morven.  Then  raise  thy 
fair  locks,  son  of  Mora.  Spread  them  on  the  aith 
of  the  rainbow ; and  smile  through  the  tears  of  the 
storm.  ” * 

L'AMITl£  EST  L’AMOUR  sans  axles.  * 

Why  should  my  anxious  breast  repine, 

Because  my  youth  is  fled  ? 

Days  of  delight  may  still  be  mine ; 

Affection  is  not  dead. 

In  tracing  back  the  years  of  youth. 

One  firm  record,  one  lasting  truth 
Celestial  consolation  brings ; 

Bear  it,  ye  breezes,  to  the  seat. 

Where  first  my  heart  responsive  beat, 

**  Friendship  Is  Love  without  his  wings ! " 

Through  few,  but  deeply  chequer'd  years. 

What  moments  have  been  mine  ! 

Now  half  obscured  by  clouds  of  tears. 

Now  bright  in  rays  divine  ; 

Howe’er  my  future  doom  be  cast. 

My  soul,  enraptured  with  the  past. 

To  one  Idea  fondly  clings ; 

Friendship ! that  thought  is  all  thine  own. 

Worth  worlds  of  bliss,  that  thought  alone 

“ Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  I " 

Where  yonder  yew-trees  lightly  wave 
Their  branches  on  the  gale, 

Unheeded  heaves  a simple  grave. 

Which  tells  the  common  tale ; 

Round  this  unconscious  schoolboy's  stray, 

Till  the  dull  knell  of  childish  play 
From  yonder  studious  mansion  rings . 

But  here  whene’er  my  footsteps  move. 

My  silent  tears  too  plainly  prove, 

“ Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings ! " 

Oh  Love  1 before  thy  glowing  shrine 
My  early  vows  were  paid ; 

My  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  heart  was  thine. 

But  these  are  now  decay’d  ; 

For  thine  are  pinions  like  the  wind, 

No  trace  of  thee  remains  behind. 

Except,  alas  ! thy  jealous  stings. 

Away,  away  ! delusive  power. 

Thou  shalt  not  haunt  my  coming  hour  j 
• Unless,  indeed,  without  thy  wings. 


>1  fear  Laing’s  late  edition  has  completely  overthrown  imita 
every  hope  that  Macpberson's  Otslan  might  prove  the  trans-  an  ati 

latlon  of  a series  of  poem*  complete  in  themselves  ; but,  while  their 

the  Imposture  Is  discovered,  the  merit  of  the  work  remains  t r< 


imitation  will  be  pardoned  by  the  admirers  of  the  original  as 
an  attempt,  however  inferior,  which  evinces  an  attachment  to 
their  fevourite  author. 


we  imposiurc  is  discovered,  tne  merit  ol  the  work  remains  I i rc .»  , 

undisputed,  though  not  without  faults  — particularly,  in  some  4(®-  ”<*••  We  Insert  this  poem  here  oo 

*-“■  bomb“Uc  ** present  bumble  ! “ ~ 
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Scat  of  my  youth  I > thy  distant  spire 
Recalls  each  scene  of  joy ; 

My  bosom  glows  with  former  fire, 

In  mind  again  a boy. 

Thy  grove  of  elms,  thy  verdant  hill. 

Thy  every  path  delights  me  still. 

Each  flower  a double  fragrance  flings ; 
Again,  as  once,  In  converse  gay. 

Each  dear  associate  seems  to  say, 

“ Friendship  Is  Love  without  his  wings ! M 

My  Lycus  ! * wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ? 

Thy  falling  tears  restrain ; 

Affection  for  a time  may  sleep. 

But,  oh,  twill  wake  again.  $ 

Think,  think,  my  friend,  when  next  we  meet. 
Our  long- wish’d  interview,  how  sweet ! 

From  this  my  hope  of  rapture  springs ; 

While  youthful  hearts  thus  fondly  swell, 
Absence,  my  friend,  can  only  tell, 

“ Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  ! " 

In  one,  and  one  alone  deceived. 

Did  I my  error  mourn  ? 

No — from  oppressive  bonds  relieved, 

I left  the  wretch  to  scorn. 

I turn’d  to  those  my  childhood  knew, 

With  feelings  warm,  with  bosoms  true, 

Twined  with  ray  heart’s  according  strings; 
And  till  those  vital  chords  shall  break, 

For  none  but  these  my  breast  shall  wake 
Friendship,  the  power  deprived  of  wings ! 

Te  few  ! ciy  soul,  my  life  Is  yours, 

My  memory  and  my  hope ; 

Tour  worth  a lasting  love  insures. 

Unfetter’d  in  its  scope  ; 

From  smooth  deceit  and  terror  sprung, 

With  aspect  fair  and  honey'd  tongue, 

Let  Adulation  wait  on  kings ; 

With  joy  elate,  by  snares  beset. 

We,  we;  my  friends,  can  ne’er  forget, 

“ Friendship  Is  Love  without  his  wings ! ’* 

Fictions  and  dreams  inspire  the  bard  * 
Who  rolls  the  epic  song ; 

Friendship  and  Truth  be  my  reward 

To  me  no  bays  belong ; 

If  laurelt’d  Fame  but  dwells  with  lies. 

Me  the  enchantress  ever  flies. 

Whose  heart  and  not  whose  fancy  sings ; 
Simple  and  young,  I dare  not  feign  ; 

Mine  be  the  rude  yet  heartfelt  strain, 

44  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  I” 

Dec.  29, 1906.  [First  published,  1832.] 

* Harrow.  * [The  Earl  of  Clare.  — See  p.  406.] 

3 [The  young  poet  had  recently  received  from  Lord  Clare, 
an  epistle  containing  this  passage  : — **  1 think  by  your  last  let- 
ter that  you  are  very  much  piqued  with  most  of  your  friends ; 
and.  if  f am  not  much  mistaken,  a little  so  with  me.  In  one 
part  you  say,  ‘ there  Is  little  or  no  doubt  a few  years,  or 
months,  will  render  us  as  politely  Indifferent  to  each  other,  as 
if  we  had  never  passed  a portion  of  our  time  together  :*  indeed, 
Byron,  you  wrong  me  : and  1 have  no  doubt— at  least  I hope 
— you  wrong  yourself.  ] 

* [It  Is  difficult  to  conjecture  for  what  reason, — but  these 

stanzas  were  not  included  in  the  publication  of  1807  ; though 
few  will  hesitate  to  place  them  higher  than  any  thing  given  in 
that  volume.  ••  Written  when  the  author  was  not^blneteen 
years  of  age,  this  remarkable  poem  shows,"  says  Moore,  **  how 


THE  PRAYER  OF  NATURE.  ♦ 

Father  of  Light ! great  God  of  Heaven  I 
Hear’st  thou  the  accents  of  despair  ? 

Can  guilt  like  man’s  be  e’er  forgiven  ? 

Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer  ? 

Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I call  1 
Thou  seest  my  soul  is  dark  within ; 

Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow’s  fall, 

Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin. 

No  shrine  I seek,  to  sects  unknown  ; 

Oh,  point  to  me  the  path  of  truth  ! 

Thy  dread  omnipotence  I own  ; 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  faults  of  youth. 

Let  bigots  rear  a gloomy  fane, 

Let  superstition  bail  the  pile. 

Let  priests,  to  spread  their  sable  reign, 

With  tales  of  mystic  rights  beguile. 

Shall  man  confine  his  Maker’s  sway 
To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone  ? 

Thy  temple  is  the  face  of  day  ; 

Earth,  ocean,  heaven,  thy  boundless  throne.  * 

Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  hell, 

Unless  they  bend  In  pompous  form  ? 

Tell  us  that  all,  for  one  who  fell. 

Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm  ? 

Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies, 

Tet  doom  his  brother  to  expire, 

Whose  soul  a different  hope  supplies, 

Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire  ? 

Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  can’t  expound, 
Prepare  a fancied  bliss  or  woe  ? 

Shall  reptiles,  grovelling  on  the  ground. 

Their  great  Creator's  purpose  know  ? 

Shall  those  who  live  for  self  alone, 

Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  crime 

Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guilt  atone. 

And  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time  ? 

Father  ! no  prophet’s  laws  I seek, 

Thy  laws  in  Nature's  works  appear ; — 

I own  myself  corrupt  and  weak, 

Yet  will  I pray,  for  thou  wilt  hear  ! 

Thou  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 
Through  trackless  realms  of  other’s  space ; 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 

Whose  hand  from  pole  to  pole  I trace : 

eyly  the  struggle  between  natural  piety  and  doubt  began  In 
hW  mind.  ' In  reading  the  celebrated  critique  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  on  the  " Hours  of  Idleness,"  the  fact  that  the 
volume  did  not  include  this  poem,  ought  to  be  kept  In  mind.] 
» [The  poet  appears  to  have  had  in  his  mind  one  of  Mr. 
Southey  s juvenile  pieces,  beginning,  — 

**  Go,  thou,  unto  the  house  of  prayer, 

I to  the  woodlands  will  repair." 

See  also  Childe  Harold,  canto  111.  it.  91.  — 

M Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth -o'ergazlng  mountains,  and  thus  take 
A fit  and  unwall’d  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak 
Uprear’d  of  human  hands,"  Ac.] 
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Thou,  who  in  wisdom  placed  me  here, 

Who,  when  thou  wilt,  canst  take  me  hence, 
Ah  ! whilst  I tread  this  earthly  sphere. 

Extend  to  me  thy  wide  defence. 

To  Thee,  my  God,  to  Thee  I call  1 
Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide. 

By  thy  command  I rise  or  fall, 

In  thy  protection  I confide. 

If,  when  this  dust  to  dust ’s  restored. 

My  soul  shall  float  on  airy  wing, 

How  shall  thy  glorious  name  adored 
Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing  ! 

But,  If  this  fleeting  spirit  share 
With  clay  the  grave’s  eternal  bed. 

While  life  yet  throbs,  I raise  my  prayer, 

Though  doom'd  no  more  to  quit  the  dead. 

To  Thee  I breathe  my  humble  strain. 

Grateful  for  all  thy  mercies  past. 

And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 
This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last. 

December  29,  1906. 

[First  published,  1930.] 


TO  EDWARD  NOEL  LONG,  ESQ.  > 

Nil  ego  contulcrim  jocundo  unui  amico.  — Ho*. 

Dear  Long,  in  this  sequester'd  scene. 

While  all  around  in  slumber  lie, 

The  joyous  days  which  ours  have  been 
Come  rolling  fresh  on  Fancy’s  eye  ; 

Thus  if  amidst  the  gathering  storm. 

While  clouds  the  darken’d  noon  deform, 

Yon  heaven  assumes  a varied  glow, 

I hail  the  sky's  celestial  bow, 

Which  spreads  the  sign  of  future  peace. 

And  bids  the  war  of  tempests  cease. 

Ah  1 though  the  present  brings  but  pain 
I think  those  days  may  come  again  ; 

Or  if,  in  melancholy  mood. 

Some  lurking  envious  fear  Intrude, 

To  check  my  bosom’s  fondest  thought. 

And  interrupt  the  golden  dream, 

I crush  the  fiend  with  malice  fraught. 

And  still  indulge  my  wonted  theme. 

Although  we  ne'er  again  can  trace. 

In  Granta's  vale,  the  pedant’s  lore  ; 

Nor  through  the  groves  of  Ida  chase 
Our  raptured  visions  as  before, 

Though  Youth  has  flown  on  rosy  pinion. 

And  Manhood  claims  his  stern  dominion. 

Age  will  not  every  hope  destroy, 

But  yleid  some  hours  of  sober  joy. 

Yes,  I will  hope  that  Time’s  broad  wing 
Will  shed  around  some  dews  of  spring  : 

But  if  his  scythe  must  sweep  the  flowers 
Which  bioora  among  the  fairy  bowers, 

* [This  young  gentleman,  who  «u  with  Lord  Byron  both 
at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  afterward*  entered  the  Guardi, 
and  served  with  distinction  In  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen. 
He  wa*  drowned  early  in  1809,  when  on  hi*  way  to  Join  the 
army  in  the  Peninsula ; the  transport  In  which  he  sailed  being 
run  foul  of  in  the  night  by  another  of  the  convoy.  “ Long's 


Where  smiling  Youth  delights  to  dwell. 
And  hearts  with  early  rapture  swell ; 

If  frowning  Age,  with  cold  control, 
Confines  the  current  of  the  soul, 
Congeals  the  tear  of  Pity’s  eye. 

Or  checks  the  sympathetic  sigh, 

Or  hears  unmoved  misfortune’s  groan. 
And  bids  me  feel  for  self  alone  ; 

Oh  I may  my  bosom  never  learn 
To  soothe  its  wonted  heedless  flow ; 
Still,  still  despise  the  censor  stem, 

But  ne’er  forget  another’s  woe. 

Yes,  as  you  knew  me  in  the  days 
O’er  which  Remembrance  yet  delays, 
Still  may  I rove,  untutor’d,  wild, 

And  even  In  age  at  heart  a child. 


Though  now  on  airy  visions  borne. 

To  you  my  soul  is  still  the  same. 

Oft  has  it  been  ray  fate  to  mourn. 

And  all  my  former  joys  are  tame. 

But,  hence ! ye  hours  of  sable  hue  1 

Your  frowns  are  gone,  my  sorrows  o’er: 
By  every  bliss  my  childhood  knew, 

I ’ll  think  upon  your  shade  no  more. 
Thus,  when  the  whirlwind's  rage  is  past* 
And  caves  their  sullen  roar  enclose. 

We  heed  no  more  the  wintry  blast. 

When  lull’d  by  sephyr  to  repose. 

Full  often  has  my  Infant  Muse 
Attuned  to  love  her  languid  lyre ; 

But  now  without  a theme  to  choose, 

The  strains  in  stolen  sighs  expire. 

My  youthful  nymphs,  alas ! are  flown  ; 

E is  a wife,  and  C a mother. 

And  Carolina  sighs  alone. 

And  Mary ’s  given  to  another  ; 

And  Cora's  eye,  which  roll’d  on  me. 

Can  now  no  more  my  love  recall : 

In  truth,  dear  Long,  ’t  was  time  to  flee ; 

For  Cora’s  eye  will  shine  on  all. 

And  though  the  sun,  with  genial  rays 
His  beams  alike  to  all  displays 
% And  every  lady’s  eye ’s  a ««*, 

These  last  should  be  confined  to  one. 

The  soul’s  meridian  don’t  become  her, 
Whose  sun  displays  a general  tvmmer  f 
Thus  faint  is  every  former  flame, 

And  passion’s  self  is  now  a name. 

As,  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low. 

The  aid  which  once  improved  their  light. 
And  bade  them  burn  with  fiercer  glow. 

Now  quenches  all  their  sparks  in  night ; 
Thus  has  It  been  with  passion's  fires. 

As  many  a boy  and  girl  remembers. 

While  all  the  force  of  love  expires, 
Extinguish’d  with  the  dying  embers. 


But  now,  dear  Long,  ’t  Is  midnight's  noon. 

And  clouds  obscure  the  watery  moon. 

Whose  beauties  I shall  not  rehearse. 

Described  in  every  stripling’s  verse  ; 

father.”  says  Lord  Byron,  ” wrote  to  me  to  write  hta  sob’s 
epitaph.  I promised  — bot  I had  not  the  heart  to  complete  it.  1 
He  wra*  such  a good,  amiable  being  a*  rarely  remains  1«»« 
In  this  world  ; with  talent  and  accomplishments,  too,  to  aufct 
him  the  more  regretted."  Byron  Diary,  1921.] 
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For  why  should  I the  path  go  o'er. 

Which  every  bard  has  trod  before  ? 

Yet  ere  you  silver  lamp  of  night 
Has  thrice  perform’d  her  stated  round, 
Has  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  light. 

And  chased  away  the  gloom  profound, 

I trust  that  we,  my  gentle  friend. 

Shall  see  her  rolling  orbit  wend 
Above  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat 
Which  once  contain’d  our  youth's  retreat ; 1 
And  then  with  those  our  childhood  knew, 
We  ’ll  mingle  in  the  festive  crew ; 

While  many  a tale  of  former  day 
Shall  wing  the  laughing  hours  away  , 

And  all  the  flow  of  souls  shall  pour 
The  sacred  intellectual  shower, 

Nor  cease  till  Luna's  waning  horn 
Scarce  glimmers  through  the  mist  of  morn. 


TO  A LADY.  2 

Oh  ! had  my  fate  been  join’d  with  thine, 

As  once  this  pledge  appear’d  a token, 

These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine, 

For  then  ray  peace  had  not  been  broken.  * 

To  thee  these  early  faults  I owe, 

To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving  : 

They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 

T was  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving. 

For  once  ray  soul,  like  thine,  was  pure, 

And  all  its  rising  fires  could  smother ; 

But  now  thy  vows  no  more  endure, 

Bestow'd  by  thee  upon  another. 

Perhaps  his  peace  I could  destroy, 

And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him  ; 

Yet  let  my  rival  smile  In  joy. 

For  thy  dear  sake  I cannot  hate  him. 

Ah  ! since  thy  angel  form  is  gone, 

My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any ; 

But  what  it  sought  in  thee  alone, 

Attempts,  alas  ! to  find  In  many. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  deceitful  maid  ! 

’T  were  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  thee  ; 

Nor  Hope  nor  Memory  yield  their  aid, 

But  Pride  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 

Yet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  years, 

This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures ; 

These  varied  loves,  these  matron’s  fears. 

These  thoughtless  strains  to  passion's  measures— 

[The  two  friend*  were  both  passionately  Attached  to  Har- 
row; and  «ocnetime»  made  excursions  thither  together,  to 
retire  their  school-boy  recollections.] 

* [Mrs.  Musters.  See  ants,  p.  384.] 

* [“  Our  union  would  hare  healed  feuds  in  which  blood  had 
been  shed  by  our  fathers  — it  would  have  joined  lands  broad 
and  rich  — it  would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two 
persons  not  ill  matched  In  years  (she  is  two  year*  my  eider), 
*nd  — and  — and  — xchat  ha*  been  the  result  ?*'—  Byron  Diary , 
1W1.J 

« [“  Our  meetings/’  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1832.  “ were  stolen 
ones,  and  a gale  leading  from  Mr.  Chaworth's  grounds  to 
those  of  my  mother  was  the  place  of  our  Intenrlews.  But  the 


If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  hush'd : — 
This  cheek  now  pale  from  early  riot. 

With  passion’s  hectic  ne’er  had  flush’d. 

But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet. 

Yes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet. 

For  Nature  seem’d  to  smile  before  thee ; ♦ 

And  once  my  breast  abhorr’d  deceit, — 

For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 

But  now  I seek  for  other  joys : 

To  think  would  drive  ray  soul  to  madnem ; 

In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise, 

I conquer  half  my  bosom's  sadness. 

Yet,  even  in  these  a thought  will  steal. 

In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavour,  — 

And  flends  might  pity  what  I feel, — 

To  know  that  thou  art  lost  for  ever. 


I WOULD  I WERE  A CARELESS  CHILD. 

I would  1 were  a careless  child, 

Still  dwelling  in  my  Highland  cave. 

Or  roaming  through  the  dusky  wild, 

Or  bounding  o'er  the  dark  blue  wave  ; 

The  cumbrous  pomp  of  Saxon  » pride 
Accords  not  with  the  freeborn  soul. 

Which  loves  the  mountain’s  craggy  side, 

And  seeks  the  rocks  where  billows  roll. 

Fortune ! take  back  these  cultured  lands. 

Take  back  this  name  of  splendid  sound  ! 

I hate  the  touch  of  servile  hands, 

I hate  the  slaves  that  cringe  around. 

Place  me  along  the  rocks  I love, 

Which  sound  to  Ocean’s  wildest  roar ; 

I ask  but  this — again  to  rove 

Through  scenes  my  youth  hath  known  before. 

Few  are  my  years,  and  yet  I feel 

The  world  was  ne'er  design'd  for  me  : 

Ah  1 why  do  dark'ning  shades  conceal 
The  hour  when  man  must  cease  to  be  ? 

Once  I beheld  a splendid  dream, 

A visionary  scene  of  bliss  : 

Truth  l — wherefore  did  thy  hated  beam 
Awake  me  to  a world  like  this  ? 

I loved  — but  those  I loved  are  gone ; 

Had  friends — my  early  friends  are  fled  • 

How  cheerless  feels  the  heart  alone, 

When  all  its  former  hopes  are  dead  ! 

Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  howl 
Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  111 ; 

Though  pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  soul. 

The  heart — the  heart — is  lonely  still.  41 

ardour  was  all  on  my  side.  I was  serious  ; she  wa*  volatile : 
the  liked  me  a*  a younger  brother,  and  treated  and  laughed 
at  me  a*  a boy ; the,  however,  gave  me  her  picture,  and  that 
wa*  something  to  make  verses  upon.  Had  I married  her,  per- 
haps the  whole  tenour  of  my  Ufe  would  have  been  different."] 

* Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  a Gaelic  word,  signifying  either 
Lowland  or  English. 

[The  “ imagination  all  compact,"  which  the  greatest  poet 
who  ever  lived  has  assigned  as  the  distinguishing  badge  ol  his 
brethren,  is  in  every  case  a dangerous  gift.  It  exaggerates. 
Indeed,  our  expectations,  and  can  often  bid  Its  possessor  hope, 
where  hope  is  lost  to  reason  : but  the  delusive  pleasure  arista* 
from  these  visions  of  imagination  resembles  that  of  a child. 
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How  dull ! to  hear  the  voice  of  those 

Whom  rank  or  chance,  whom  wealth  or  po 
Have  made,  though  neither  friends  nor  foes. 
Associates  of  the  festive  hour. 

Give  me  again  a faithful  few. 

In  yean  and  feelings  still  the  same. 

And  I will  fly  the  midnight  crew, 

Where  boist'rous  joy  Is  but  a name. 

And  woman,  lovely  woman  ! thou. 

My  hope,  my  comforter,  ray  all  | 

How  cold  must  be  my  bosom  now, 

When  e’en  thy  smiles  begin  to  pall ! 
Without  a sigh  would  I resign 
This  busy  scene  of  splendid  woe. 

To  make  that  calm  contentment  mine. 

Which  virtue  knows,  or  seems  to  know. 

Fain  would  I fly  the  haunts  of  men  — 

I seek  to  shun,  not  hate  mankind  ; 

My  breast  requires  the  sullen  glen, 

“Whose  gloom  may  suit  a darken’d  mind. 
Oh  ! that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 
Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest ! 

Then  would  I cleave  the  vault  of  heaven, 

To  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest  1 


WHEN  I ROVED  A YOUNG  HIGHLANDER. 

When  I roved  a young  Highlander  o’er  the  dark  Wta 
heath,  I 

And  climb’d  thy  steep  summit,  oh  Morven  of  snow  !»  Wh 
To  gaze  on  the  torrent  that  thunder'd  beneath,  1 

Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gather'd  below,  * It! 
Untutor’d  by  science,  a stTanger  to  fear,  'l 

And  rude  as  the  rocks  where  my  infancy  grew. 

No  feeling,  save  one,  to  my  l>osom  was  dear ; Yet 

Need  I say,  ray  sweet  Mary  4,  ‘twas  centred  in  you  ? £ 

whose  notice  is  attracted  by  a fragment  of  plait  to  which  a an  a 
•un-beam  hat  given  momentary  ipfendour.  He  hastens  to  the  ing  . 
•pot  with  breathless  impatience,  and  finds  the  object  of  his  rail] 
curiosity  and  expectation  is  equally  vulgar  and  worthless,  aftei 
Such  is  the  man  of  quick  and  exalted  powers  of  Imagination.  1 ha 
His  fancy  over-estimates  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  plea-  and 


Yet  it  could  not  be  love,  for  I knew  not  the  name, — 
What  passion  can  dwell  In  the  heart  of  a child  I 
But  still  I perceive  an  emotion  the  same 

As  I felt,  when  a boy,  on  the  crag-cover'd  wild : 
One  image  alone  on  my  bosom  impress’d, 

I loved  my  bleak  regions,  nor  panted  for  new ; 

And  few  were  my  wants,  for  my  wishes  were  bless  d ; 
And  pure  were  my  thoughts,  for  my  soul  was  with 
you. 

I arose  with  the  dawn ; with  my  dog  as  my  guide. 
From  mountain  to  mountain  I bounded  along ; 

I breasted  the  billows  of  Dee’s  > rushing  tide. 

And  heard  at  a distance  the  Highlander’s  song : 

At  eve,  on  my  heath- cover’d  couch  of  repose. 

No  dreams,  save  of  Mar)',  were  spread  to  my  view ; 
And  warm  to  the  skies  my  devotions  arose. 

For  the  first  of  my  prayers  was  a blessing  on  you. 

I left  my  bleak  home,  and  my  visions  are  gone  ; 

The  mountains  are  vanish’d,  my  youth  Is  no  more ; 
As  the  last  of  my  race,  I must  wither  alone. 

And  delight  but  in  days  I have  witness'd  before : 
Ah  ! splendour  has  raised  but  embitter’d  my  lot ; 

More  dear  were  the  scenes  which  my  Infancy  knew : 
Though  my  hopes  may  have  fail’d,  yet  they  are  not 
forgot ; 

Though  cold  Is  my  heart,  still  it  lingers  with  you. 

When  I see  some  dark  hill  point  its  crest  to  the  sky, 
I think  of  the  rocks  that  o’ershadow  Colbleen  ; * 
When  I see  the  soft  blue  of  a love-speaking  eye, 

I think  of  those  eyes  that  endear'd  the  rude  scene ; 
When,  haply,  some  light-waving  locks  I behold. 

That  faintly  resemble  my  Mary's  in  hue, 

I think  on  the  long  flowing  ringlets  of  gold, 

The  locks  that  were  sacred  to  beauty,  and  you. 

Yet  the  day  may  arrive  when  the  mountains  once  more 
Shall  rise  to  my  sight  In  their  mantles  of  snow : ? 


sure,  fame,  distinction,  are  alternately  pursued,  attained,  and 
dpspiicd  when  In  his  power.  Like  the  enchanted  fruit  In  the 
palace  of  a sorcerer,  the  objects  of  his  admiration  lose  their 
attraction  and  value  as  soon  as  they  are  grasped  by  the  adven- 
turer’s hand,  and  all  that  remains  is  regret  for  the  time  lost  in 
the  chase,  and  astonishment  at  the  hallucination  under  which 
Jt  whs  undertaken.  The  disproportion  between  hooe  and  pos- 
session, which  Is  felt  by  all  men,  U thus  doubled  to  those 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with  the  power  of  gliding  a distant 
prospect  by  the  rays  of  imagination.  These  reflections,  though 
trite  and  obvious,  are  In  a manner  forced  from  us  by  tne 
poetry  of  Lord  Byron,  — by  the  sentiments  of  weariness  of 
life  and  enmity  with  the  world  which  they  so  frequently  ex- 
press.— and  by  the  singular  analogy  which  such  sentiments 
bold  with  well-known  Incidents  of  nil  life — Sib  W.  Scott.]  I 


an  age  when  I could  neither  feel  passion,  nor  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  And  the  effect  I My  mother  used  alwars  to 
rally  me  about  this  childish  amour  ; and,  ax  last,  many  years 
after,  when  1 was  sixteen,  she  told  me  one  day  ; • Ob,  Byron, 
1 hare  had  a letter  from  Edinburgh,  from  Miss  Abrrcrombv, 
and  your  old  sweetheart.  Mary  Duff,  is  married  to  a Mr. 
Cockburn.’  [Robert  Cockburn,  Esq.  *of  Edinburgh.]  Ami 


rally  me  about  this  childish  amour  ; and,  ax  last,  many  years 
after,  when  1 was  sixteen,  she  told  me  one  day  ; • Ob,  Byron, 
1 hare  had  a letter  from  Edinburgh,  from  Miss  Abrrcromby. 


1 *'  And  I said,  Oh  ! that  I had  wings  like  a dore  ; for  then 
would  I fly  away,  and  be  at  rest."  — Psalm  It.  $.  This  verse 
also  constitutes  a part  of  the  most  beautiful  anthem  in  our 


language. 

* Moreen,  a lofty  mountain  In  Aberdeenshire.  44  Gormal  of 
snow,"  is  an  expression  frequently  to  be  found  in  Otslan. 

* This  will  not  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  hare 
been  accustomed  to  the  mountains.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common. on  attaining  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis,  Ben-y-bourd,  Ac. 
to  perceive,  between  the  summit  and  the  valley,  clouds  pour- 
ing down  rain,  and  occasionally  accompanied  by  lightning, 
while  the  spectator  literally  looks  down  upon  the  storm,  per- 
fectly secure  from  Its  effects. 

4 [In  Lord  Byron's  Dlanr  for  ISIS,  he  says.  — 44  I have  been 
thi liking  lately  a good  deal  of  Mary  Duff.  How  very  odd  that 
I should  have  been  so  utterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that  girl,  at 


what  was  my  answer  ? I really  cannot  explain  or  account  for 
my  feelings  at  that  moment ; but  they  nearly  threw  me  into  i 
convulsions  — to  the  horror  of  my  mother,  and  the  astonish-  1 
ment  of  every  body.  And  it  is  a phenomenon  In  my  existence 
(for  1 was  not  eight  years  old),  which  has  pure  ted,  and  will 
puxxle  me  to  the  latest  hour  of  it." — Again,  in  January,  1815, 
a few  days  after  his  marriage,  in  a letter  to  his  friend  Captain  1 
Hay,  the  poet  thus  speaks  of  his  childish  attachment : — .**  Pray 
tell  me  more  — or  as  much  as  you  like,  of  jour  cousin  Mary.  1 
1 believe  I told  you  our  story  some  yean  ago.  1 was  twenty  - 
seven  a few  days  ago,  and  1 have  never  seen  her  since  we  were 
children,  and  young  children  too ; but  1 never  forget  her, 
nor  ever  can.  You  will  oblige  me  with  presenting  her  with 
my  best  respects,  and  all  good  wishes,  it  may  seem  ridicu- 
lous — but  It  is  at  any  rate,  I hope,  not  offensive  to  her  nor 
hers  — in  me  to  pretend  to  recoil oct  anything  about  her,  at  so 
early  a period  of  both  our  Uvea,  almost.  If  not  quite,  in  our 
nurseries;  — but  It  was  a pleasant  dream,  which  she  must 
pardon  me  for  remembering.  Is  she  pretty  still  ? I have  the 
most  perfect  idea  of  her  person,  as  a child ; but  Time,  1 sup- 
pose, has  played  the  devil  with  us  both."] 

4 " Breasting  the  lofty  surge.”—  Sbaksvxari.  The  I>ee  U 
a beautiful  river,  which  rises  near  Mar  Lodge,  and  (alls  into 
the  sea  at  New  Aberdeen. 

6 Colbleen  is  a mountain  near  the  verge  of  the  Highlai^j, 

not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Dee  Castle.  • 

7 (In  the  spring  of  1807,  on  recovering  from  a severe  Ulnrw, 
Lord  Byron  had  projected  a visit  to  Scotland.  The  plan  was 
not  put  into  execution  ; but  he  thus  adrerts  to  It,  in  a letter 
dated  in  August,  and  addressed  to  his  (air  correspondent  of' 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 


But  while  these  soar  above  me,  unchanged  as  before, 
Will  Mary  be  there  to  receive  me  ? — ah,  no  ! 
Adieu,  then,  ye  hills,  where  my  childhood  was  bred ! 

Thou  sweet  flowing  Dec,  to  thy  waters  adieu  ! 

No  home  in  the  forest  shall  shelter  my  head,  — 

Ah  ! Mary,  what  home  could  be  mine  but  with 
you  ? 


TO  GEORGE,  EARL  DELAWARR.  » 

Ow  1 yes,  I will  own  we  were  dear  to  each  other  ; 

| The  friendships  of  childhood,  though  fleeting,  are 
true  ; 

| The  love  which  you  felt  was  the  love  of  a brother, 
Nor  less  the  affection  I cherish’d  for  you. 

I But  Friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  dominion  ; 

The  attachment  of  years  in  a moment  expires : 

I Like  Love,  too,  she  moves  on  a swift-waving  pinion. 
But  glows  not,  like  Love,  with  unquenchable  fires. 

Full  oft  have  we  wander'd  through  Ida  together, 

And  blest  were  the  scenes  of  our  youth,  I allow  : 
In  the  spring  of  our  life,  how  serene  is  the  weather  ! 
But  winter’s  rude  tempests  are  gathering  now. 

No  more  with  affection  shall  memory  blending, 

The  wonted  delights  of  our  childhood  retrace : 

■ When  pride  steels  the  bosom,  the  heart  is  unbending, 
And  what  would  be  justice  appears  a disgrace. 

However,  dear  George,  for  I still  must  esteem  you — 
The  few  whom  I love  I can  never  upbraid  — 

The  chance  which  has  lost  may  in  future  redeem 
you, 

Repentance  will  cancel  the  vow  you  have  made. 

I will  not  complain,  and  though  chill’d  is  affection, 
With  me  no  corroding  resentment  shall  live  : 

My  bosom  is  calm'd  by  the  simple  reflection. 

That  both  may  be  wrong,  and  that  both  should 
forgive. 

You  knew  that  my  soul,  that  my  heart,  my  existence. 
If  danger  demanded,  were  wholly  your  own  ; 

You  knew  me  unalter’d  by  years  or  by  distance. 
Devoted  to  love  and  to  friendship  alone. 

i You  knew,  — but  away  with  the  vain  retrospection  1 
The  bond  of  affection  no  longer  endures  ; 

Too  late  you  may  droop  o’er  the  fond  recollection, 
And  sigh  for  the  friend  who  was  formerly  yours. 

For  the  present,  wc  part, — I will  hope  not  for  ever; 

For  time  and  regret  will  restore  you  at  last : 

To  forget  our  dissension  we  both  should  endeavour, 

I ask  no  atonement,  but  days  like  the  past. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  CLARE. 

" Tu  semper  amorii 

Sis  raeraor,  et  carl  comitis  ne  abscedat  Imago.”  Vat.  Flac. 

Friend  of  my  youth  ! when  young  we  roved, 
Like  striplings,  mutually  beloved. 

With  friendship's  purest  glow. 

The  bliss  which  wing’d  those  rosy  hours 
Was  such  as  pleasure  seldom  showers 
On  mortals  here  below. 

The  recollection  seems  alone 
Dearer  than  all  the  joys  I *ve  known, 

When  distant  far  from  you : 

Though  pain,  ’t  is  still  a pleasing  pain, 

To  trace  those  days  and  hours  again, 

And  sigh  again,  adieu  1 

My  pensive  memory  lingers  o'er 
Those  scenes  to  be  enjoy’d  no  more, 

Those  scenes  regretted  ever ; 

The  measure  of  our  youth  is  full, 

Life’s  evening  dream  is  dark  and  dull, 

And  we  may  meet — ah  ! never  ! 

As  when  one  parent  spring  supplies 
|3Two  streams  which  from  one  fountain  rise, 
Together  join’d  in  vain  ; 

How  soon,  diverging  from  their  source. 

Each,  murmuring,  seeks  another  course, 

Till  mingled  in  the  main  ! 

Our  vital  streams  of  weal  or  woe, 

Though  near,  alas  ! distinctly  flow, 

Nor  mingle  as  before : 

Now  swift  or  slow,  now  black  or  clear, 

Till  death’s  unfathom'd  gulf  appear, 

And  both  shall  quit  the  shore. 

Our  souls,  my  friend  : which  once  supplied 
One  wish,  nor  breathed  a thought  beside, 

Now  flow  in  different  channels ; 

Disdaining  humbler  rural  sports, 

*T  is  yours  to  mix  in  polish'd  courts, 

And  shine  in  fashion’s  annals  ; 

Tis  mine  to  waste  on  love  my  time, 

Or  vent  my  reveries  in  rhyme, 

Without  the  aid  of  reason  ; 

For  sense  and  reason  (critics  know  it) 

Have  quitted  every  amorous  poet, 

Nor  left  a thought  to  seise  on. 

Poor  Little  ! sweet,  melodious  bard  1 
Of  late  esteem’d  it  monstrous  hard 
That  he,  who  sang  before  all, — 

He  who  the  lore  of  love  expanded, 

By  dire  reviewers  should  be  branded. 

As  void  of  wit  and  moral.  3 


Southwell  — “On  Sunday  I set  off  for  the  Highlands.  A 
friend  of  mine  accompanies  me  in  my  carriage  to  Edinburgh. 
There  we  shall  leave  it,  and  proceed  In  a tandem  through  the 
western  part*  to  lnverary,  where  we  shall  purchase  sbelties,  to 
enable  us  to  view  placet  inaccessible  to  vehicular  conveyances. 
On  the  coast  we  shall  hire  a vessel,  and  visit  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  Hebrides,  and.  If  we  have  time  and  favourable 
weather,  mean  to  sail  as  far  as  Iceland,  only  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Caledonia,  to  peep  at 
Hecla.  1 mean  to  collect  all  the  Erse  traditions,  poems,  Ac. 


Ac.,  and  translate,  or  expand  the  subject  to  fill  a volume, 
JJW.  ncxt  spring,  under  the  denomination  of 

' Highland  Harp*  or  some  title  equally  picturesque. 
"hat  would  you  say  to  some  stanzas  on  Mount  Hecla? 
They  would  be  written  at  least  with  fire.”] 

1 [See  anli,  p.  408.] 

» These  stanzas  were  written  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
a severe  critique,  in  a northern  review,  on  a new  publication 
of  the  British  Anacreon— (See  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1807, 
E c 
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And  yet,  while  Beauty’s  praise  is  thine, 
Harmonious  favourite  of  the  Nine  ! 

Repine  not  at  tby  lot. 

Thy  soothing  lays  may  still  be  read. 

When  Persecution's  arm  Is  dead. 

And  critics  are  forgot. 

Still  I must  yield  those  worthies  merit. 

Who  chasten,  with  unsparing  spirit. 

Bad  rhymes,  and  those  who  write  them  ; 

And  though  myself  may  be  the  next. 

By  critic  sarcasm  to  be  vext, 

I really  will  not  flight  them. 1 

Perhaps  they  would  do  quite  as  well 
To  break  the  rudely  sounding  shell 
Of  such  a young  beginner : 

He  who  offends  at  pert  nineteen. 

Ere  thirty  may  become,  I ween, 

A very  harden’d  sinner. 

Now,  Clare,  I must  return  to  you ; 

And,  sure,  apologies  are  due  : 

Accept,  then,  my  concession. 

In  truth,  dear  Clare,  In  fancy’s  flight 
I soar  along  from  left  t^  right ; 

My  muse  admires  digression.  ^ 

1 think  I said  \ would  be  your  fate 
To  add  one  star  to  royal  state ; — 

May  regal  smiles  attend  you  ! 

And  should  a noble  monarch  reign. 

You  will  not  seek  his  smiles  in  vain, 

If  worth  can  recommend  you. 

Yet  since  in  danger  courts  abound, 

Where  specious  rivals  glitter  round. 

From  snares  may  saints  preserve  you ; 

And  grant  your  love  or  friendship  ne'er 
From  any  claim  a kindred  care. 

But  those  who  best  deserve  you  ! 

Not  for  a moment  may  you  stray 
From  truth’s  secure,  unerring  way  ! 

May  no  delights  decoy  ! 

O’er  roses  may  your  footsteps  move, 

Your  smiles  be  ever  smiles  of  love. 

Your  tears  be  tears  of  joy  ! 

Oh  ! if  you  wish  that  happiness 
Your  coming  days  and  year*  may  bless. 

And  virtues  crown  your  brow  ; 

Be  still  as  you  were  wont  to  be. 

Spotless  as  you  Vc  been  known  to  me,  — 

Be  still  as  you  are  now.  2 

article  on  “ Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems,  by  Thomas 
Little,  Esq. 

1 A bard  [Moore]  (horresco  referens)  defied  his  reviewer 
f Jeffrey]  to  mortal  combat.  If  this  example  become  preva- 
lent, our  periodical  censors  must  be  dipped  in  the  river 
Styx  : for  what  else  can  secure  them  from  the  numerous 
host  of  their  euraged  assailants  ? 

1 [•'  Of  all  1 have  ever  known.  Clare  has  always  been  the 
least  altered  In  every  thing  from  the  excellent  qualities  and 
kind  affections  which  attached  me  to  him  so  strongly  at 
school.  1 should  hardly  have  thought  It  possible  for  society 
(or  the  world,  as  It  is  called)  to  leave  a being  with  so  little  o*f 


And  though  some  trifling  share  of  praiae. 
To  cheer  ray  last  declining  days. 

To  me  were  doubly  dear ; 

Whilst  blessing  your  beloved  name, 

I ’d  waive  at  once  a poet's  fame. 

To  prove  a prophet  here. 


LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  AN  ELM  IN  THI 
CHURCHYARD  OF  HARROW.  3 

SroT  of  my  youth  ! whose  hoary  branches  sigh. 

Swept  by  the  breexe  that  fens  tby  cloudless  sky ; 
Where  now  alone  I muse,  who  oft  have  trod, 

With  those  I loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod  ; 

With  those  who,  scatter’d  far,  perchance  deplore. 

Like  me,  the  happy  scenes  they  knew  before  : 

Oh  ! as  I trace  again  thy  winding  hill. 

Mine  eyes  admire,  my  heart  adores  thee  still. 

Thou  drooping  Elm  ! beneath  whose  boughs  I lay. 
And  frequent  mused  the  twilight  hours  away  ; 

Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs  recline. 

But,  ah  t without  the  thoughts  which  then  were 
mine : 

How  do  thy  branches,  moaning  to  the  blast. 

Invite  the  bosom  to  recall  the  past. 

And  seem  to  whisper,  as  they  gently  swell, 

“ Take,  while  thou  canst,  a lingering,  last  farewell  !* 

When  fate  shall  chill,  at  length,  this  fever’d  breast 
And  calm  Its  cares  and  passions  into  rest. 

Oft  have  I thought,  1 would  soothe  my  dying  hour, — 

If  aught  may  soothe  when  life  resigns  her  power,— 

To  know  some  humbler  grave,  some  narrow  cell. 
Would  hide  my  bosom  where  it  loved  to  dwell ; 

With  tliis  fond  dream,  methinks,  ’t  were  sweet  to 
die  — 

And  here  it  linger’d,  here  my  heart  might  lie ; 

Here  might  I sleep  where  all  my  hopes  arose. 

Scene  of  my  youth,  and  couch  of  my  repose ; 

For  ever  stretch’d  beneath  this  mantling  shade, 

Press’d  by  the  turf  where  once  my  childhood  play'd  ; 
Wrapt  by  the  soil  that  veils  the  spot  I loved. 

Mix’d  with  the  earth  o’er  which  my  footsteps  moved ; 
Blest  by  the  tongues  that  charm’d  my  youthfril  ear, 
Mourn’d  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledged  here ; 
Deplored  by  those  in  early  days  allied. 

And  unremembor’d  by  the  world  beside. 

September  2.  I9P7.  | 


[ The  “ Lines  written  beneath  an  Elm  at  Borrow,”  were 
the  last  in  the  little  volume  printed  at  Newark  in  IB07.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Moore's  Notices,  for  various  in- 
teresting particulars  respecting  the  impression  produced  on 
1-ord  Byron's  mind  by  the  celebrated  Critique  of  his  Jvoenus 

the  leaven  of  Itad  passions.  I do  not  speak  from  personal  ex- 
perience only . but  from  all  1 hare  ever  heard  of  him  from 
others,  during  absence  and  distance.”  — Byron  Diary.  iSSl.] 

* [On  losing  his  natural  daughter,  Allegra,  In  April.  1322, 
Lord  Byron  sent  her  remains  to  he  buried  at  Harrow, 

” where,”  he  says,  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  “ I once  hoped  1 
to  have  laid  my  own.”  “There Is,”  he  adds,  “a  spot  In  the 
church-yard,  near  the  footpath,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  looking 
towards  Windsor,  and  a tomb  under  a large  tree  (bearing  the 
name  of  Peachie,  or  Peachey  >,  where  I used  to  sit  for  boon 
and  hours  when  a boy.  This  was  my  favourite  spot  ; but  as 
I wish  to  erect  a tablet  to  her  memory,  the  body  had  better  be 
deposited  in  the  church , " — ami  h was  so  accordingly.] 
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performance!,  put  forth  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  — a jour- 
nal which,  at  that  time,  posse  tied  nearly  undivided  influence 
and  authority.  The  Poet’s  diaries  and  letters  qjfbrd  evidence 
that,  in  his  latter  days,  he  considered  this  piece  as  the  work  of 
Mr.  (note  Lord)  Brougham  ; but  on  what  grounds  he  had 
come  to  that  conclusion  he  no  where  mentions.  It  forms, 
however,  from  whatever  pen  it  may  have  proceeded,  to  im- 
portant a link  m Lord  Byron's  literary  history,  that  ice 
insert  it  at  length.] 

ARTICLE  FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 
FOR  JANUARY.  IW8. 

Hours  of  Idleness;  a Series  qf  Poems,  original  and  trans- 
lated. By  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron , a Minor.  8vo. 

pp.  *X'.  Sew  ark,  1807. 

Th*  poesy  of  this  young  lord  belongs  to  the  class  which  nei- 
ther gods  nor  men  are  said  to  permit.  Indeed,  we  do  not 
recollect  to  hive  seen  a quantity  of  terse  with  so  few  devi- 
ations in  either  direction  from  that  exact  standard.  HU  effti- 
sion*  are  spread  over  a dead  flat,  and  can  no  more  get  above 
or  below  tne  level,  than  if  they  were  so  much  stagnant  water. 
A?  an  extenuation  of  this  offence,  the  noble  author  Is  pecu- 
liarly forward  tn  pleading  minority.  We  have  It  in  the  title- 
page.  and  on  the  very  back  of  the  volume  ; it  follows  hU  name 
like  a favourite  part  of  Ills  style.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  It  | 
in  the  preface  ; and  the  poems  are  connected  with  this  general  1 
statement  of  his  case,  by  particular  dates,  substantiating  the 
age  at  which  each  was  written.  Now,  the  law  upon  the  point  ! 
of  minority  we  hold  to  be  perfectly  clear.  It  Is  a plea  avail- 
able only  to  the  defendant ; no  plaintiff  can  offer  It  as  a 
supplementary  ground  of  action.  Thus.  If  any  suit  could  be 
brought  against  Lord  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
him  to  pul  into  court  a certain  quantity  of  poetry,  and  If 
judgment  were  given  against  him.  it  is  highly  probable  that 
an  exception  would  be  taken,  were  he  to  deliver  for  poetry 
the  contents  of  this  volume.  To  this  he  might  plead  minority ; 
but,  as  be  now  makes  voluntary  tender  of  the  article,  ho  hath 
no  right  to  sue,  on  that  ground,  for  the  price  in  good  current 
praise,  should  the  goods  be  unmarketable.  This  is  our  view 
of  the  law  ou  the  point ; and,  we  dare  to  say.  so  will  it  be 
ruled.  Perhaps,  however,  in  reality,  all  that  he  tell*  us  about 
his  youth  is  rather  w ith  a view  to  'increase  our  w onder  than 
to  soften  our  censures.  He  possibly  means  to  say,  44  See  how 
a minor  can  write  ! This  poem  w as  actually  composed  bv  a 
young  man  of  eighteen,  and  this  by  one  of  only  sixteen’!" 
But.  alas ! we  all  remember  the  poetry  of  Cowley  at  ten, 
and  Pope  at  twelve  ; and  so  Car  from  hearing,  with  any  degree 
of  surprise,  that  very  poor  verses  were  written  bv  a youth 
from  nil  leaving  school  to  his  leaving  college,  inclusive,  wc 
really  believe  this  to  be  the  most  common  of  all  occurrences  ; 
that  it  happens  in  the  life  of  nine  men  in  ten  who  are  edu- 
cated In  England  ; and  that  the  tenth  man  writes  better  verse 
than  Lord  Byron. 

His  other  ”plra  of  privilege  onr  author  rather  brings  for- 
ward in  order  to  waive  it.  He  certainly,  however,  does  allude 
frequently  to  hi*  family  and  ancestors  — sometimes  In  poetry, 
sometimes  in  notes  ; and.  while  giving  up  his  claim  on  the 
score  of  rank,  he  takes  care  to  remember  us  of  Dr-  Johnson's 
saying,  that  when  a nobleman  appears  as  an  author,  his  merit 
should  bo  handsomely  acknowledged.  In  truth,  it  is  this 
consideration  only  that  induces  us  to  give  Lord  Byron's  poems 
a place  in  our  review,  beside  our  desire  to  counsel  him,  that 
he  do  forthwith  abandon  poetry,  and  turn  his  talents,  which 
are  considerable,  and  his  opportunities,  which  are  great,  to 
better  account. 

With  this  view,  we  must  beg  leave  seriously  to  assure  him, 
that  the  mere  rhyming  of  the  final  syllable,  even  when  ac- 
companied bv  the  presence  of  a certain  number  of  feet,  — nay, 
although  (which  does  not  alwars  happen)  those  feet  should 
scan  regularly,  and  have  been  all  counted  accurately  upon  the 
Angers,  — Is  hot  the  whole  art  of  poetry.  We  would  entreat 
him  to  believe,  that  a certain  portion  of  liveliness,  somewhat 
of  fancy,  is  necessary  to  constitute  a poem,  and  that  a poem 
in  the  present  day.  to  be  read,  must  contain  at  least  one 
thought,  either  in  a little  degree  different  from  the  Ideas  of 
former  writers,  or  differently  expressed.  We  put  it  to  his 
candour,  whether  there  is  any  thing  so  deserving  the  name 
of  poetry  in  verses  like  the  following,  written  in  ltMKJ ; and 
whkher,  If  a youth  of  eighteen  could  say  any  thing  so  un- 
interesting to  his  ancestors,  n youth  of  nineteen  should  pub- 
lish it : — 

“ Shades  of  heroes,  farewell ! your  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu  ! 

Abroad  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 
New  courage,  he  ’ll  think  upon  glory  and  you. 

“ Though  a tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 

*Tis  nature,  not  fear,  that  exrites  his  regret : 

Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation  ; 

The  tame  of  nil  fathers  he  ne’er  can  forget. 


41  That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish  ; 

He  vows  that  he  ne’er  will  disgrace  your  renown  ; 

Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish  ; 

When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your  own.” 

Now,  we  positively  do  assert,  that  there  Is  nothing  better 
than  these  stanza*  in  the  whole  coinpass  of  the  noble  minor's 
volume. 

Lord  Byron  should  also  have  a care  of  attempting  what  the 
greatest  poets  have  done  before  him,  for  comparisons  (as  he 
must  have  had  occasion  to  see  at  his  writing-master’s)  are 
odious.  Gray's  Ode  on  Eton  College  should  really  have  kept 
put  the  ten  hobbling  stanzas  “ On  a distant  View  of  the  Vil- 
lage and  School  of  Harrow." 

" 'There  fancy  yet  jovs  to  retrace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied, 

How  welcome  tn  me  your  ne’er-fading  remembrance, 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  nope  Is  denied." 

In  like  manner,  the  exquisite  lines  of  Mr.  Rogers,  “ On  a 
Tear  ” might  have  warned  the  noblo  author  off  those  pre- 
mises and  spared  us  a whole  dozen  such  stanzas  as  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

“ Mild  Charity’s  glow,  to  us  mortals  below, 

Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear  ; 

Compassion  will  meit  where  this  virtue  is  felt. 

And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a Tear. 

" The  man  doom’d  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gale, 
Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer. 

As  ho  bends  o’er  the  wave,  which  may  soon  be  his  grave 
The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a Tear."  * ! 

And  so  of  instances  in  which  former  poets  have  f.iiled.  Thus 
we  do  not  think  Lord  Byron  was  made  for  translating,  during 
hi*  nonage.  " Adrian’s  Address  to  his  Soul,"  when  Pope  sue-  ! 
ceeded  so  indifferently  in  the  attempt.  If  our  readers,  how- 
ever, are  of  another  opinion,  they  may  look  at  it. 

“ Ah  ! gentle,  fleeting,  warering  sprite,  « , 

Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay  1 
To  what  unknown  region  borne  * 

Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 

No  more  with  wonted  humour  gay, 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn." 

However,  be  this  as  It  may,  we  fear  his  translations  and 
unit. .tlons  are  great  favourites  with  Lord  Byron.  We  have 
them  of  all  kinds,  from  Anacreon  to  Ossian ; and,  viewing 
them  as  school  exercises,  they  may  pass.  Only,  why  print 
them  after  they  have  had  their  day  and  served  their  turn  ? 
And  why  call  the  thing  in  p 79.  (see  p.  3W). ) a translation,  whei  e 
ttro  words  (dOu  Aiyto)  of  the  original  are  expanded  Into  lour 
lines,  and  the  other  thing  tn  p.  Hi . (see  ibid. ) where  yuan  vsr«ur 

u(tut  is  rendered  by  means  of  six  hobbling  verses  ? As 
to  his  Ossianic  poesy,  we  are  not  very  good  judges,  being  in 
truth,  so  moderately  skilled  in  that  species  of  composition 
that  we  should,  in  all  probability,  lie  criticising  some  bit  of 
the  genuine  Macpherson  itself,  were  we  to  express  our 
opinion  of  Lord  Byron’s  rhapsodies.  If.  then,  the  following 
beginning  of  a “ Song  of  Bards  " is  bv  his  lordship,  we  venture 
to  object  to  It.  as  far  as  we  can  comprehend  it.  ••  What  form 
rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds  ? w hose  dark  ghost  gleams  on  tin- 
red  stream  of  tempests  * His  voice  rolls  on  the  thunder ; 

'tis  Orla,  the  brown  cider  of  Oithona.  He  was,*’  &c.  After 
detaining  this  " brown  rhief  ” some  time,  the  bards  conclude 
by  giving  him  their  advice  to  44  raise  his  fair  locks;”  then  to 
“ spread  them  on  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  and  "to  smile 
through  the  tears  of  the  storm."  Of  this  kind  of  thing  there 
are  no  lesa  than  nine  pages  ; and  we  can  so  far  venture  an 
opinion  in  their  favour,  that  they  look  very  like  Macpherson  ; 
and  we  are  positive  they  are  pretty  nearly  as  stupid  and  tire- 
some. • 

It  is  a sort  of  privilege  of  poets  to  be  egotists ; hut  they 
should  44  use  it  as  not  abusing  it ;"  and  particularly  one  who 
nioues  himself  (though  indeed  at  the  ripe  age  of  nineteen ) on 
being44  an  infant  bard,"— (4‘ The  artless  Helicon  I boast  is 
youth  ”)  — should  either  not  know,  or  should  seem  not  to 
know*,  so  much  about  his  own  ancestry.  Besides  a poem  above 
cited,  on  the  family  seat  of  the  Byrons,  we  have  another  of 
eleven  pages,  on  the  self-same  subject,  introduced  with  an 
apology,  44  he  certainly  had  no  intention  of  inserting  it."  but 
really  “ the  particular  request  of  some  friends,”  Ac.  Arc.  It 
concludes  with  five  stanzas  on  himself.  44  the  last  and  youngest 
of  a noble  line."  There  is  a good  deal  also  about  his  mater- 
nal ancestors,  In  a poem  on  l-ar.hin  y Galr,  a mountain  where 
he  spent  part  of  his  youth,  and  might  have  learnt  that  pibroch 
U not  a bagpipe,  any  more  than  duet  means  a fiddle. 

As  the  author  has  dedicated  so  large  a part  of  his  volume  to 
Immortalise  his  employments  at  school  and  college,  we  can- 
not possihlv  dismiss  it  without  presenting  the  reader  with  a 
specimen  or  these  ingenious  cffhsions.  In  an  ode  with  a Greek 
motto,  called  Granta,  we  have  the  following  magnificent 
stanzas 
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“ There,  In  apartments  small  and  damp. 
The  candidate  for  college  prizes 
Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp, 


Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

" Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Sele, 

Or  nuzzles  o’er  the  deep  triangle. 

Deprived  of  many  a wholesome  meal. 

In  barbarous  Latin  dooiA'd  to  wrangle  : 

Renouncing  every  pleasing  page, 

From  authors  of  historic  use, 

Preferring  to  the  letter'd  sage. 

The  square  of  the  hypothenuse. 

“ Still  harmless  are  these  occupations. 

That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student, 
Compared  with  other  recreations. 

Which  bring  together  the  imprudent." 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  the  college 
psalmody  as  Is  contained  In  the  following  Attic  stanzas  :— 


" Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused 
Even  as  a band  of  raw  beginners  ; 
All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 


To  such  a set  of  croaking  sinners. 

" If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended. 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him, 
To  us  his  psalms  had  ne’er  descended  : 

In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  ’em  !*’ 

But,  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  poems  of 
this  noble  minor,  it  seems  we  must  take  them  as  we  find  them, 
and  be  content ; for  they  are  the  last  we  shall  ever  have  from 
him.  He  Is,  at  best,  he  says,  but  an  intruder  into  the  groves 
of  Parnassus : be  never  lived  in  a garret,  like  thorough-bred 


poets ; and  “ though  he  once  roved  a careless  mountaineer 
tn  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  be  has  not  of  late  enjoyed  this 
advantage.  Moreover,  he  expects  no  profit  from  his  public- 
ation ; and.  whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  “it  is  highly  impro- 
bable, from  his  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter,”  that  he 
should  again  condescend  to  become  an  author.  Therefore, 
let  us  take  what  we  get,  and  be  thankful.  What  right  have 
we  poor  devils  to  be  nice  ? We  are  well  off  to  have  got  so 
' much  from  a man  of  this  lord's  station,  who  doe*  not  Iitc  tn 
, a garret,  but  "has  the  sway"  of  Kewstead  Abbey.  Agam.  we 
! say,  let  us  be  thankful ; and,  with  honest  Sancho.  I -id  God 
| bless  the  giver,  nor  look  the  gift  horse  In  the  mouth.  * 


• [The  Monthly  Revinrert,  In  those  days  the  next  in  cir- 
culation to  the  Edinburgh,  gave  a much ’more  favourable 
notice  of  the  " Hours  of  Idleness."  **  These  compositions, 
(said  they)  are  generally  of  a plaintive  or  an  amatory  cast, 
with  an  occasional  mixture  of  satire  ; and  ther  display  both 
ease  and  strength  — both  pathos  and  fire.  It  will  be  expected 
that  marks  of  juvenility  and  of  haste  should  be  discovered  in 
these  productions  ; and  we  seriously  advise  our  young  bard  to 
fulfil  with  submissive  perseverance  the  duties  of  revision  and 
correction.  We  discern,  in  Lord  Byron,  a degree  of  mental 
power,  and  a turn  of  mental  disposition,  which  render  us 
solicitous  that  both  should  be  well  cultivated  and  wisely  di- 
rected, in  his  career  of  life.  He  has  received  talents,  and  is 
accountable  for  the  use  of  them.  We  trust  that  be  will  render 
them  beneficial  toman,  and  a source  of  real  gratification  to 
himself  In  declining  age.  Then  may  he  properly  exclaim  with 
the  Roman  orator,  * non  lubet  raihi  deplorare  vitam.  quod 
multi,  ct  ii  docti,  uepe  fecerunt ; neque  me  vixisse  pcroitet : 
ouoniam  ita  vixi,  ut  non  fruitra  me  natum  existimem  * 
Lord  Byron  repaid  the  Edinburgh  Critique  with  a satire  — 
and  became  himself  a Monthly  Rerietcer.] 


ISngUglj  i3artrj3i  anti  Sbrotcf)  a&eiriftocrg : 


A SATIRE. 


“ I had  rather  be  a kitten,  and  cry  mew  ! 

Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers."—  SHAKsraastz. 

“ Such  shameless  bards  we  have  ; and  yet  *t  is  true. 

There  are  as  mad,  abandon'd  critics  too."  — Pope. 


All  my  friends,  learned  and  unlearned,  have  urged 
me  not  to  publish  this  Satire  with  my  name.  If  I 
were  to  be  **  turned  from  the  career  of  my  humour 
by  quibbles  quick,  and  paper  bullets  of  the  brain," 
I should  have  complied  with  their  counsel.  But  I 
am  not  to  be  terrified  by  abuse,  or  bullied  by  re- 
viewers, with  or  without  arms.  I can  safely  say 
that  I have  attacked  none  personally,  who  did  not 
commence  on  the  offensive.  An  author's  works  are 
public  property : he  who  purchases  may  judge,  and 
publish  his  opinion  if  he  pleases ; and  the  authors  I 
have  endeavoured  to  commemorate  may  do  by  me 

i [The  first  edition  of  this  satire,  which  then  begun  with 
what  is  now  tho  ninety- seventh  line  (“  Time  trot,  ere  yet," 
Ac.),  appeared  In  Marcn,  1809.  A second,  to  which  the  author 
prefixed  hit  name,  followed  in  October  of  that  year  ; and  a 
third  and  fourth  were  called  for  during  his  first  pilgrimage, \n 
1810  and  1811.  On  his  return  to  England,  a fifth  edition  was 
prepared  for  the  press  by  himself,  with  considerable  care,  but 
suppressed,  and,  except  one  copy,  destroyed,  when  on  the  eve 
of  publication.  The  text  Is  now  printed  from  the  copy  that 
escaped  ; on  casually  meeting  with  which.  In  1816,  he  re- 
perused  the  whole,  and  wrote  on  the  margin  some  annotations, 
which  also  we  shall  preserve,  — distinguishing  them,  by  the 
Insertion  of  their  dale,  from  those  affixed  to  the  prior  editions. 


as  I have  done  by  them.  I dare  say  they  will  suc- 
ceed better  in  condemning  my  scribbling*,  than  in 
mending  their  own.  But  my  object  Is  not  to  prove 
that  I can  write  well,  but,  if  possible,  to  make  others 
write  better. 

As  the  poem  has  met  with  far  more  success  than 
I expected,  I have  endeavoured  In  this  edition  to 
make  some  additions  and  alterations,  to  render  it 
more  worthy  of  public  perusal. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  satire,  published  anony- 
mously, fourteen  lines  on  the  subject  of  Bowles's 
Pope  were  written  by,  and  inserted  at  the  request 
of,  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine  5,  who  has  now  in 
the  press  a volume  of  poetry.  In  the  present  edition 

The  first  of  theze  MS.  notes  of  1816  appears  on  the  fly-deaf, 
and  runs  thus : — •*  The  binding  of  this  volume  is  conaiderahlr 
too  valuable  for  the  contents  ; and  nothing  but  the  consider- 
ation of  its  being  the  property  of  another,  prevents  me  from 
consigning  this  miserable  record  of  misplaced  anger  and  in- 
discriminate acrimony  to  the  flames."] 

* This  preface  was  written  for  the  second  edition,  and 
printed  with  It.  The  noble  author  had  left  this  country 
previous  to  the  publication  of  that  edition,  and  is  not  wt 
returned.  — Sole  to  the  Jourtk  edition , 1811.  —f*  He  U.  and 
gone  again."  — Lord  B.  1816.]  L 

3 [Mr.  Hobhouse.  See  poet,  p.  426.  note.] 
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they  an*  erased,  and  some  of  my  own  substituted  in 
their  stead  ; ray  only  reason  for  this  being  that  which 
I conceive  would  operate  with  any  other  person  in 
the  same  manner,  — a determination  not  to  publish 
with  my  name  any  production  which  was  not  en- 
tirely and  exclusively  my  own  composition. 

With 1 regard  to  the  real  talents  of  many  of  the 
poetical  persons  whose  performances  are  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  presumed 
by  the  author  that  there  can  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  public  at  large;  though,  like  other 
sectaries,  each  has  his  separate  tabernacle  of  prose- 
lytes, by  whom  his  abilities  are  over-rated,  his  faults 
overlooked,  and  his  metrical  canons  received  without 
scruple  and  without  consideration.  But  the  un- 
questionable possession  of  considerable  genius  by 
several  of  the  writers  here  censured  renders  their 
mental  prostitution  more  to  be  regretted.  Imbecility 
may  be  pitied,  or,  at  worst,  laughed  at  and  forgotten : 
perverted  powers  demand  the  most  decided  repre- 
hension. No  one  can  wish  more  than  the  author 
that  some  known  and  able  writer  had  undertaken 
their  exposure ; but  Mr.  Gifford  has  devoted  himself 
to  Massinger,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
physician,  a country  practitioner  may,  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity,  be  allowed  to  prescribe  his  nos- 
trum to  prevent  the  extension  of  so  deplorable  an 
epidemic,  provided  there  be  no  quackery  in  his 
treatment  of  the  malady.  A caustic  is  here  offered  ; 
as  it  is  to  be  feared  nothing  short  of  actual  cautery 
can  recover  the  numerous  patients  afflicted  with  the 
present  prevalent  and  distressing  rabies  for  rhyming. 
— As  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers **,  It  would  indeed 
require  an  Hercules  to  crush  the  Hydra ; but  if  the 
author  succeeds  in  merely  “ bruising  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  serpent,"  though  his  own  hand  should 
fluiFer  in  the  encounter,  he  will  be  amply  satisfied.  a 

i yHere  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  commenced.] 

t r«*  I well  recollect,"  said  Lord  Byron,  In  l MSI,  " the 
effect  which  the  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  on  my 
first  poem,  had  upon  me  — It  was  rage  and  resistance,  and 
redress  ; but  not  despondency  nor  despair.  A savage  review 
U hemlock  to  a sucking  author,  and  the  one  on  n»e  (which 
produced  the  English  Bards,  Ac.)  knocked  mo  down  — but  I 
/Pit  up  again.  That  critique  was  a master.piece  of  low  wit,  a 
tissue  of  scurrilous  abuse.  I remember  there  was  a great  deal 
of  vulgar  trash,  atwut  people  being  * thankful  for  what  they 
could  get/  — * not  looking  a gift  horse  In  the  mouth/  and  such 
stable  expressions.  But  so  far  from  their  bullying  me,  or 
deterring  me  from  writing,  I was  bent  on  falsifying  their  raven 
predictions,  and  determined  to  show  them,  croak  as  they 
would,  that  it  was  not  the  last  time  they  should  hear  from 

s r-  The  severity  of  the  criticism/'  as  Sir  Egcrton  Brydgei 
has  well  observed,'**  touched  Lord  Byron  In  the  point  where 
his  original  strength  lay : it  wounded  his  pride,  and  roused 
his  bitteT  indignation.  He  published  ‘ English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.’  and  boweo  down  those  who  had  hitherto 
held  a despotic  victory  over  the  public  mind.  There  was, 
after  ail,  more  In  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  in  the  fearless- 
ness of  the  attack,  than  In  Its  intrinsic  force.  But  the  moral 
effect  of  the  gallantry  of  the  assault,  and  of  the  justice  of  the 
cause,  made  it  victorious  and  triumphant.  This  was  one  of 
tbCHse  locky  dctclopenient*  which  cannot  often  occur;  and 
vhich  fixed  Lord  Byron’s  fame.  From  that  day  he  engaged 
the  public  notice  as  a writer  of  undoubted  talent  and  energy 
both  of  intellect  and  temper.**] 

* Iwrr.—  , 

m semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ? nunquamne  repo  rum, 
Vexatus  to  tie*  rauci  Theseide  Codrt  ? ’'-.Jut.  Sat.  I. 

s r**  Hoarse  FiftgeraM."  — “ Right  enough;  but  why  no- 
tice such  a mountebank.” — Byron,  1H16.] 

« Mr  Fitzgerald,  facetiously  termed  by  Col.bctt  the 
» Small  Beer  Poet,”  inflicts  his  annual  tribute  of  ver»c  on  the 
Literary  Fuad:  not  content  with  writing,  he  spouts  In 
person  after  the  company  have  imbibed  * reasonable  quantity 
ofb«d  port,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  operation.  — [For 


ISnglief)  Idartie,  etc. 


, Still  must  I hear?  < — shall  hoarse  Fitzgerald  * 
bawl 

His  creaking  couplets  in  a tavern  hall,* 

And  I not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  muse  ? 
Prepare  for  rhyme  — I’ll  publish,  right  or  wrong ; 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 

Oh  ! nature's  noblest  gift  — my  gray  goosc-qulll  I 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  xny  will, 

Tom  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a pen, 

That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men ! 

The  pen  ! foredoom’d  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labour,  big  with  verse  or  prose, 

Though  nymphs  forsake,  and  critics  may  deride. 

The  lover’s  solace,  and  the  author’s  pride. 

What  wits,  what  poets  dost  thou  dally  raise  l 
How  frequent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thy  praise  ! 
Condemn’d  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite. 

With  all  the  pages  which  ’twas  thine  to  write. 

But  thou,  at  least,  mine  own  especial  pen ! 

Once  laid  aside,  but  now  assumed  again, 

Our  task  complete,  like  Hamet’s7  shall  be  free ; 
Though  spum'd  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me  : 

Then  let  us  soar  to-day ; no  common  theme. 

No  eastern  vision,  no  distemper’d  dream  8 
Inspires— our  path,  though  full  of  thorns,  is  plain; 
Smooth  be  the  verse,  and  easy  be  the  strain. 

When  Vice  triumphant  holds  her  sov'reign  sway, 
Obey'd  by  all  who  nought  beside  obey  ; 

the  long  period  of  thirty-two  years,  this  harmless  poetaster 
was  an  attendant  at  the  anniversary  dinners  of  the  Literary 
Fund,  and  constantly  honoured  tne  occasion  with  an  ode, 
which  he  himself  recited  with  most  comical  dignity  of  em~ 
nhaila.  He  was  fortunate  In  having  for  his  patron  Viscount 
Dudley  and  Ward,  on  whoso  death.'  without  a will,  hit 
benevolent  Intentions  towards  the  bard  were  fulfilled  by  his 
son.  the  late  Earl  Dudley,  who  generously  sent  him  a draft 


for  5000 1.  Fitzgerald  died  in  1829.  Of  his  numerous  loyal 
etftislons  only  a single  line  has  survived  its  author  ; but  the 
characteristics  of  hu  style  have  been  so  happily  hit  off  in  the 
“ RaitCTKD  Addresses  ” — (a  work  which  Lord  Byron  has 


pronounced  to  be 44  by  far  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  since  the 
Roll  lad,  ”)  — that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  an 
extract : — 

**  Who  burnt  (confound  his  soul  I)  the  houses  twain. 

Of  Covent  Garden  and  of  Drury  Lane  ? 

Who,  while  the  British  squadron  lay  off  Cork, 

(God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York  t) 

With  a foul  earthquake  ravaged  the  Caraccas, 

And  raised  the  price  of  dnr  goods  and  tobaccos  ? 

Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  ? 

Who  fills  the  butchers’  shops  with  large  blue  files  ? 


Who  thought  in  flames  St.  James's  court  to  cinch  ? 

Who  burnt  the  wardrobe  of  poor  Ladr  Finch  ?— 

Why  he.  who  forging  for  this  Isle  a yoke, 

Reminds  me  of  a line  I lately  spoke  — 

* The  tree  qf freedom  is  the  British  Oak / 

Bless  every  man  possess'd  of  aught  to  give  ! 

Long  may  Long  Tilnoy  Wellesley  Long  Pole  live  1 
God  bless  the  army,  bless  their  coats  of  scarlet  1 
God  bless  the  navy,  bless  the  l’rtnccss  Charlotte  ! 

God  bless  the  Guards,  though  worsted  Gallia  scoff! 

God  bless  their  pig-tails,  though  they  're  now  cut  off  1 
And  oh  ! In  Downing  Strec  should  Old  Nick  revel, 
England’s  prime  minister,  then  bless  the  Devil  1 **] 

7 Cid  Hamet  Benrngell  promises  repose  to  his  pen,  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Don  Quixote.  Oh!  that  our  voluminous 
gentry  would  follow  the  example  of  Cid  Hamet  BcnengelL 
• [**  This  must  have  been  written  In  the  spirit  of  prophecy." 
— B.  1816.] 
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When  Folly,  frequent  harbinger  of  crime, 

Bedecks  her  cap  with  bells  of  every  clime ; 
j When  knaves  and  fools  combined  o'er  all  prevail, 
j And  weigh  their  justice  in  a golden  scale ; 

E'en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneers. 
Afraid  of  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears, 
i More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  awe, 

1 And  shrink  from  ridicule,  though  not  from  law. 

Such  Is  the  force  of  wit ! but  not  belong 
To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song ; 

The  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 
! A keener  weapon,  and  a mightier  hand. 

I Still  there  are  follies,  e’en  for  me  to  chase, 

I And  yield  at  least  amusement  in  the  race : 

Laugh  when  1 laugh,  I seek  no  other  fame ; 

The  cry  is  up,  and  scribblers  are  my  game. 

Speed,  Pegasus ! — ye  strains  of  great  and  small. 
Ode,  epic,  elegy,  have  at  you  all ! 

I too  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a time 
I pour’d  along  the  town  a flood  of  rhyme, 

A schoolboy  freak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame ; 

I printed  — older  children  do  the  same. 

’T  is  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one*9  name  in  print ; 

A book ’s  a book,  although  there ’s  nothing  in ’t 
Not  that  a title’s  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave : 

This  Lam  be  must  own,  since  his  patrician  name 
Fail’d  to  preserve  the  spurious  farce  from  shame.  > 
No  matter,  George  continues  still  to  write,  * 
Though  now  tne  name  is  veil'd  from  public  sight. 
Moved  by  the  great  example,  I pursue 
The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  review 
Not  seek  great  Jeffrey’s,  yet,  like  him,  will  be 
Self-constituted  judge  of  poesy. 

A man  must  serve  his  time  to  ev'ry  trade 
Save  censure  — critics  ail  are  ready  made. 

Take  hackney’d  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote, 
\Vith  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote ; 

A mind  well  skill’d  to  find  or  forge  a fault ; 

A turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 

To  Jeffrey  go,  be  silent  and  discreet, 

His  pay  is  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet : 


Fear  not  to  lie,  t will  seem  a sharper  hit ; 

Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  ’t  will  pass  for  wit ; 

| Care  not  for  feeling  — pass  your  proper  jest. 

And  stand  a critic,  hate!  yet  caress’d. 

And  shall  we  own  such  judgment  ? no — as  soon 
Seek  roses  in  December  — ice  in  June ; 

! Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  com  in  chaff ; 

Believe  a woman  or  an  epitaph, 
j Or  any  other  thing  that ’s  false,  before 
| You  trust  in  critics,  who  themselves  are  sore ; 

Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  be  misled 
By  Jeffrey’s  heart,  or  Lambc’s  Ba'otian  head.3 
To  these  young  tyrants4 *,  by  themselves  misplaced. 
Combined  usurpers  on  the  throne  of  taste  ; 

To  these,  when  authors  bend  in  humble  awe, 

' And  bail  their  voice  as  truth,  their  word  as  Law — 

| While  these  are  censors,  ’t  would  be  sin  to  spare ; 
WTiile  such  are  critics,  why  should  I forbear  ? 

But  yet,  so  near  all  modem  worthies  run, 

’T  is  doubtful  whom  to  seek,  or  whom  to  shun ; 

Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike. 

Our  bards  and  censors  are  so  much  alike. 

Then  should  you  ask  me  \ why  I venture  o’er 
The  path  which  Pope  and  Gifford  trod  before ; 

If  not  yet  sicken’d,  you  can  still  proceed : 

Go  on ; my  rhyme  will  tell  you  as  you  read. 
u But  hold  ! " exclaims  a friend,  — “ here ’s  some 
neglect : 

This  — that  — and  other  line  seem  incorrect-'* 
What  then  ? the  self-same  blunder  Pope  has  got. 
And  careless  Dryden — “ Ay,  but  Pye  has  not : ” — 
Indeed  ! — 'tls  granted,  faith  ! — but  what  care  I ? 
Better  to  err  with  Pope,  than  shine  with  Pyc. 

Time  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degenerate  days  6 
Ignoble  themes  obtain’d  mistaken  praise. 

When  sense  and  wit  with  poesy  allied, 

I No  fabled  graces,  flourish’d  side  by  side  ; 

From  the  same  fount  their  inspiration  drew, 

! And,  rear’d  by  taste,  bloom’d  fairer  as  they  grew. 

I Then,  in  this  happy  isle,  a Pope’s  7 pure  strain 
I Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  in  rain ; 


1 This  ingenuous  youth  is  mentioned  more  particularly,  with 
■ his  production,  in  another  [dace. 

* In  the  Edinburgh  Review — [“  lie’s  a very  pood  fellow  • I 
and,  except  his  mother  and  sister,  the  best  oi  the  set,  to  my  I 
mind.”— B.  1816.] 

s Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Lambe  are  the  alpha  and  omega,  the 
first  and  the  last  m the  Edinburgh  Review  ; the  others  are  , 
mentioned  hereafter. — [•*  This  was  not  just.  Neither  the 
heart  nor  the  head  of  these  gentlemen  arc  at  all  u hat  they 
are  here  represented.  At  the  time  this  was  written,  I was 
personally  unacquainted  with  cither.”  — B.  1816.  j 

4 Imit.  “ Stulta  est  dementia,  cum  tot  ubique 

occurras  peritur®  parcere  chart*.”  — 

Juv.  Sat.  I. 

I 1 Imit.  ” Cur  taracn  hoc  libcat  potius  decurrere  campo 

Per  quern  magnus  equas  Aurunc*  flexit  alumnus : 

Si  vacat,  ct  placid  1 rationem  admittitis,  edam.”  — 
Juv.  Sat.  L | 

* [The  first  edition  of  the  Satire  opened  with  this  line;  . 
and  Lord  Byron's  original  intention  was  to  prefix  the 
following  — 

**  Abgomxkt. 

“ The  poet  considereth  times  past,  and  their  poesy— makes 
a sudden  transition  to  times  present  — is  inceoscd  against 
book-makers  — revlleth  Waiter  Scott  for  cupidity  and  ballad- 
mongering,  with  notable  remarks  on  Master  Southey  — com- 
plaineth  that  Master  Southey  hath  inflicted  three  poems,  epic 


and  otherwise,  on  the  public  — inveigheth  against  William  1 
Wordsworth,  but  laudeth  Mister  Coleridge  and  his  elegy  on  a 
young  ass  — is  disposed  to  vituperate  Mr.  Lewis  — and  greatly 
rebuketh  Thomas  Little  (the  late)  and  the  Lord  Strangford  — ■ 
recommcndcth  Mr.  llayley  to  turn  his  attention  to  prose — 
and  exhorteth  the  Moravians  to  glorify  Mr.  Grahame  — 
sympathiseth  with  the  Rev.  William  Bowles— and  deploreth  ! 
t lie  melancholy  fate  of  James  Montgomery  — breaketh  out  II 
into  invective  ag&iu&t  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers — calletb 
them  hard  names,  harpies  and  the  like  — apostrophise* b 
Jeffrey,  and  prophesicth.  — Episode  of  Jeffrey  and  Moore,  1 
their  jeopardy  and  deliverance ; portents  on  the  morn  of  the 
combat;  the  Tweed,  Tolbooth,  Frith  of  Forth,  severally 
shocked  ; descent  of  a goddess  to  save  JcflVt-y  ; incorporation  i 
of  the  bullets  with  hit  sinciput  and  occiput.  — Edinburgh  . 
Reviews  en  maue.  — Lord  Aberdeen,  Herbert.  Scott,  Hallam, 
Pillans,  Lambe.  Sydney  Smith,  Brougham,  &c — The  Load 
Holland  applauded  for  dinners  and  translations — The  Drama ; 

Skeffington.  Hook,  Reynolds,  Kenney,  Cherry, Ac Sheridan.  : 

Colman,  and  Cumberland  called  upon  to  write.  — Return  to 
poesy  — scribblers  of  all  sorts  — lords  sometimes  rhyme j much  1 
better  not — Hafiz.  Rosa  Matilda,  and  X.  Y.  ZL  — Rogers, 
Campbell,  Gifford,  Ac.  true  poets  — Translators  of  the  Greek 
Anthology  — Crabbe  — Darwin’s  style  — Cambridge  — Sea-  L 
ton lan  Prize  — Smrtbe — Hodgson  — Oxford  — Richards  — 
Poeta  loquitur — Conclusion. ”] 

7 [When  Lord  Byron,  in  the  autumn  of  ISC'S,  was  occu- 
pied upon  this  Satire,  he  deroted  a considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  a deep  study  of  the  writings  of  Pope  ; and  from  that 
period  may  be  dated  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Uus  great 
port.] 
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A polish’d  nation's  praise  aspired  to  claim. 

And  raised  the  people’s,  as  the  poet's  fame. 

Like  him  great  Dryden  pour'd  the  tide  of  song, 

In  stream  less  smooth,  indeed,  yet  doubly  strong. 
Then  Congreve's  scenes  could  cheer,  or  Otway’s  melt — 
For  nature  then  an  English  audience  felt. 

But  why  these  names,  or  greater  still,  retrace, 

When  all  to  feebler  bards  resign  their  place  ? 

Yet  to  such  times  our  lingering  looks  are  cast, 

When  taste  and  reason  with  those  times  are  past. 

Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling  page, 

Surrey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  age ; 

This  truth  at  least  let  satire’s  self  allow. 

No  dearth  of  bards  can  be  complain'd  of  now. 1 
The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labour  groans, 

And  printer's  devils  shake  their  weary  bones ; 

While  Southey's  epics  cram  the  creaking  shelves. 

And  Little's  lyrics  shine  in  hot-press’d  twelves. 

Thus  saith  the  preacher : “ Nought  beneath  the  sun 
Is  new  ; " yet  still  from  change  to  change  we  run  : 
What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass  1 
The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  and  gas, 

In  turns  appear,  to  make  the  vulgar  stare. 

Till  the  swoln  bubble  bursts  — and  all  is  air  1 
Nor  less  new  schools  of  Poetry  arise. 

Where  dull  pretenders  grapple  for  the  prize : 

O’er  taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  prevail ; 

Each  country  book-club  bows  the  knee  to  Baal, 

And,  hurling  lawful  genius  from  the  throne, 

Erects  a shrine  and  idol  of  its  own  ; a 
Some  leaden  calf  — but  whom  it  matters  not. 

From  soaring  Southey  down  to  grovelling  Stott.  3 

Behold  ! in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew, 
For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review  : 

Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace. 

And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  race ; 

[ 1 [“  One  of  my  notions  Is.  that  the  present  Is  not  a high  age 

j.  of  English  poetry.  There  are  more  poets  (soid  Isanti  than 
ever  there  were,  and  proportionably  lets  poetry.  This  thesis 
1 hare  maintained  lor  some  years  ; but,  strange  to  say,  it 
meeteth  not  with  favour  from  my  brethren  of  the  shell.”  — 
B.  Diary,  1821 .] 

* [”  With  regard  to  poetry  in  general,  l am  convinced  that 
we  are  all  upon  a wrong  revolutionary  poetical  system,  not 
worth  a damn  in  itself,  and  from  which  nunr  but  Rogers  and 
Crabbe  are  free.  I am  the  mure  cmitirtncd  in  this  by  haring 
lately  gone  over  some  of  our  classics,  particularly  Pope,  n horn 
I tried  In  this  way  r — I took  Moore’s  poems,  and  mv  own, 

| and  some  others,  and  went  over  them  vide  by  side  with  Pope's, 
and  1 was  really  astonished  and  rnortiikd  at  the  inenable 
I distance,  in  point  of  tense,  learning,  effect,  and  even  iituigin- 
alien,  passion,  and  invention,  between  the  little  Quo-n  Anne's 
man,  and  us  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  alt 
i Horace  then,  and  Clauilian  now.  among  us  ; oml  if  I had  to 
begin  again,  I would  mould  myself  accordingly.”  — B.  Diary, 
1817.] 

* Stott,  better  known  in  the  **  Morning  Post " by  the  name 
of  Hafiz.  This  personage  is  at  present  the  most  profound 
explorer  of  the  bathos,  l remember,  when  the  reigning 
family  led  Portugal,  a special  Ode  of  Master  Stott’s,  beginning 
tlms  : — ^Stott  loquitur  quoad  Hibernia.)  — 

’*  Princely  offspring  of  Braganxa, 

Erin  greets  thee  with  a stanza,”  Ac. 

Also  a Sonnet  to  Hats,  well  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  a most 
I thundering  Ode,  commencing  as  follows : — 

**  Oh  ! for  a Lay,  loud  as  the  surge 

That  lashes  Lapland’s  sounding  shore.” 
laird  have  mercy  on  us  ! the  “ Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ” was 
ccthtng  to  this. 

j,  * See  the  “ Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  fuutim.  Never  was 
any  plan  so  incongruous  and  absurd  as  the  groundwork  of 
thu  production.  The  entrance  of  Thunder  and  Lightning, 
profaguising  to  Bayes’  tragedy,  unfortunately  takes  away  the 
merit  of  originality  from  the  dialogue  between  Messieurs  the 
Spirits  of  Flood  and  Fell  in  the  lirst  canto.  Then  we  have 
the  amiable  William  of  Dcloraine,  ■*  a stark  moss-trooper,” 


Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode  ; 

And  tales  of  terror  jostle  on  the  road  ; 

Immeasurable  measures  move  along ; 

For  simpering  folly  loves  a varied  song. 

To  strange  mysterious  dulness  still  the  friend, 

Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 

Thus  Lays  of  Minstrels  4 — may  they  lie  the  last  I — 

On  half-strung  harps  whine  mournful  to  the 
blast. 

While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites. 

That  dames  may  listen  to  the  sound  at  nights  ; 

And  goblin  brats,  of  Gilpin  Homer’s  brood, 

Decoy  young  border-nobles  through  the  wood, 

And  skip  at  every  step.  Lord  knows  how  high. 

And  frighten  foolish  babes,  the  Lord  knows  why  ; 

While  high-born  ladles  in  their  magic  cell, 

Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell, 

Despatch  a courier  to  a wizard's  grave, 

And  fight  with  honest  men  to  shield  a knave. 

Next  view  In  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan. 

The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmion, 

Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight. 

Not  quite  a felon,  yet  but  half  a knight. 

The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace ; 

A mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 

And  think’st  thou,  Scott  1 4 by  vain  conceit  per- 
chance, 

On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance, 

Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a-crown  per  line  ? 

No  : when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade. 

Their  bays  are  sere,  their  former  laurels  fade. 

Let  such  forego  the  poet’s  sacred  name. 

Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre  6,  not  for  fame  : 

Still  for  stem  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain  ! 

And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  they  cannot  gain  ! 

videlicet,  a happy  compound  of  poacher,  «heep-s thaler,  and 
highwayman.  The  propriety  of  hi*  magical  lad)  '>  injunction  I 
not  to  read  can  only  Ik*  equalled  by  hi*  candid  ackaow ledgrnent  | 
of  hi*  independence  of  the  trammels  of  spelling,  although,  to  j ' 
u*o  his  own  elegant  phrase,  ** ’t  was  hi*  ucrk  \<  rsc  at  tlarri. 
bee,”  i.e  the  gallows.  — The  biography  of  Gilpin  Iloraer,  and 
the  marvellous  pedestrian  page,  who  travelled  twice  as  fast  as 
| his  master’s  horse,  without  the  aid  of  seven- leagued  boots,  arr 
' c he/s-tTaeuvre  in  the  improvement  of  taste.  For  incident  we 
have  the  invisible,  but  by  no  means  sparing  box  on  the  ear 
bestowed  on  the  page,  and  the  entrance  of  a knight  and  chargrr 
Into  the  cattle,  under  the  very  natural  disguise  of  a wain  of 
hay.  Marmion,  the  hero  of  the  latter  romance,  is  exactly 
what  William  of  Dcloraine  would  have  been,  hail  he  been  able 
to  read  and  write.  The  poem  was  manufactured  for  Messrs,  i 
Con ‘table.  Murray,  and  Miller,  worshipful  booksellers.  In 
consideration  of  the  receipt  ol  a sum  of  money  ; and  truly, 
considering  the  inspiration,  it  1*  a very  creditable  production. 

If  Mr.  Scott  wilt  write  fo-  hire,  let  film  do  his  best  for  bis  [ 
pay-masters,  but  not  disgrace  bis  genius,  which  is  undoubtedly 
great,  by  a repetition  ol  black-letter  ballad  imitation*. 

* 4 [u  When  Lord  Byron  wrote  his  famous  satire,  I had  my 

I share  of  flagellation  among  my  betters.  My  crime  wa*  having 
written  a poem  for  a thousand  pound* ; which  w:as  no  other-  i l 
wise  true,  than  that  I sold  the  copyright  for  that  sum.  Now, 
not  to  mention  that  an  author  can  hardly  be  censured  for 
accepting  such  a sum  as  the  bookseller*  are  willing  to  give  i 
him,  especially  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  trade  made  no  com-  ' 
plaint*  of  their  barg-un,  1 thought  the  Interference  w ith  my  1 1 
private  affairs  was  rather  beyond  the  limits  of  literary  satire.  | 

I was,  however,  so  far  from  having  any  thine  to  do  with  the  j [ 
| offensive  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh.' that  1 remonstrated 
against  it  with  the  editor,  because  1 thought  the  **  Hours  of  j 
Idleness”  treated  with  undue  severity.  They  were  written,  • 

I like  all  juvenile  poetry,  rather  from  the  recollection  of  what  I 
[ had  pleased  the  author  in  others,  than  w hat  had  been  suggested  j 
j by  his  own  imagination  *,  but,  nevertheless,  1 thought  they  I 
1 contained  passages  of  noble  promise.” — Sir  Walter  Scott.] 

* [Lord  Byron,  a*  Is  well  known,  set  out  with  the  detennin* 
i atlon  never  to  receive  money  for  his  writings.  For  the  liberty 
to  republish  this  satire,  he  refused  four  hundred  guuiests  ; and  I 
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Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard  ! 

For  this  we  spurn  Apollo’s  venal  son. 

And  bid  a long  “ good  night  to  Marmion.” 1 * * * 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plaudits  now ; 
These  are  the  banls  to  whom  the  muse  must  bow ; 
While  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  alike  forgot. 

Resign  their  hallow'd  bays  to  Walter  Scott 

The  time  has  been,  when  yet  the  muse  was  young, 
When  Homer  swept  the  lyre,  and  Maro  sung. 

An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim, 

While  awe-struck  nations  hail’d  the  magic  name : 
The  work  of  each  Immortal  bard  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  a thousand  years.  * 

Empires  have  moulder'd  from  the  face  of  earth. 
Tongues  have  expired  with  those  who  gave  them  birth, 
Without  the  glory  such  a strain  can  give. 

As  even  in  ruin  bids  the  language  live. 

Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards,  content 
On  one  great  work  a life  of  labour  spent : 

With  eagle  pinion  soaring  to  the  skies, 

Behold  the  ballad-monger  Southey  rise  ! 

To  him  let  Caraoens,  Milton,  Tasso  yield, 

Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field. 
First  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Arc  advance. 

The  scourge  of  England  and  the  boast  of  France  1 


Though  burnt  by  wicked  Bedford  for  a witch. 
Behold  her  statue  placed  in  glory’s  niche ; 

Her  fetters  burst  *nd  just  released  from  prison, 

A virgin  phoenix  from  her  as  hew  risen. 

Next  see  tremendous  Thaiaba  come  on, 5 
Arabia's  monstrous,  wild,  and  wondVous  son  ; • 
Domdaniel’s  dread  destroyer,  who  o’erthrew 
More  mad  magicians  than  the  world  e’er  knew. 
Immortal  hero ! all  thy  foes  o’crcome, 

For  ever  reign — the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb ! 

Since  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  face. 

Well  wert  thou  doom’d  the  last  of  all  thy  race  1 
Well  might  triumphant  genii  bear  thee  hence, 
Illustrious  conqueror  of  common  sense  ! 

Now,  last  and  greatest  Madoc  spreads  his  sails. 
Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  prince  in  Wales ; 

Tells  us  strange  tales,  as  other  travellers  do, 

More  old  than  Mandevillc's,  and  not  so  true. 

| Oh,  Southey ! Southey  5 l cease  thy  varied  song ! 

A bard  may  chant  too  often  and  too  long  s 
As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy,  spare  1 
A fourth,  alas ! were  more  than  we  could  bear. 

But  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  world  can  say, 

Thou  still  wilt  verse  ward  plod  thy  weary  way  ; 

| If  still  In  Berkley  ballads  most  uncivil, 

| Thou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  devil,  * 

The  babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rue: 

“ God  help  thee,”  Southey  and  tby  readers  too.  • 


the  money  paid  for  the  copyright  of  the  first  and  second  cantos 
of  Childe  Harold,  and  of  the  Corsair,  he  presented  to  Mr. 
Dallas.  In  1816,  to  a letter  enclosing  a draft  of  1000  guineas, 
offered  by  Mr.  Murray  for  the  Siege  of  Corinth  and  rarisina, 
the  noble  poet  sent  this  answer  : — " Your  offer  is  liberal  in 
the  extreme,  and  much  more  than  the  two  poems  can  possibly 
be  worth  — but  I cannot  accept  It,  nor  will  not.  You  arc  most 
welcome  to  them,  as  additions  to  the  collected  volumes, 
without  any  demand  or  expectation  on  my  part  whatever.  1 
have  enclosed  yourdraft  torn,  for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way. 
I wish  you  would  not  throw  temptation  in  mine;  it  it  not 
from  a disdain  of  the  universal  Idol  — nor  from  a present 
superfluity  of  his  treasures  — I can  assure  you,  that  1 refuse  to 
worship  him ; but  what  is  right  is  right,  and  must  not  yield 
to  circumstances.”  The  poet  was  afterwards  Induced,  at  Mr. 
Murray  s earnest  persuasion,  to  accept  the  thousand  guineas. 
The  subjoined  statement  of  the  sums  paid  by  him  at  various 
times  to  Lord  Byron  for  copyright  may  be  considered  a 
bibllopolic  curiosity : — 

Childe  Harold,  I.  IL  - - - £ 600 

III.  . . . - 1575 



Giaour  .....  525 

Bride  of  Abydos  - ...  525 

Corsair  ....  ass 

Lara  - - ...  700 

Siege  of  Corinth  • ...  325 

Varisina  ...  . 525 

Lament  of  Tasso  . - 315 

Manfred  . • • - - 315 

Beppo  - • - 525 

Don  Juan,  I.  11.  . • - • 15X5 

111.  IV.  V.  - 1525 

Doge  of  Venice  ....  1050 

Sardanapalus,  Cain,  and  Foscari  - - 1 100 

Maseppa  .....  525 

Prisoner  of  Chillon  - • - 025 

Sundries  .....  450 

Hours  of  Idleness,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  } 
Reviewers,  Hints  from  Horace,  Werner,  De-  V 3,865 
formed  Transformed,  Heaven  and  Earth,  &c.  3 
Life  by  Thomas  Moore  ...  4,200 


standard  efforts ; since  neither  the  " Jerusalem  Conquered 
of  the  Italian,  nor  the  " Paradise  Regained  " of  the  Englis 
bard,  obtained  a proportionate  celebrity  to  their  former  poem 
Query : Which  of  Mr.  Southey’s  will  survive  ? 

5 “ Thaiaba,”  Mr.  Southey’s  second  poem,  is  written  I 
open  defiance  of  precedent  and  poetry.  Mr.  S.  wished  to  pr< 


open  defiance  of  precedent  and  poetry.  Mr.  S.  wished  to  pro. 
duct*  something  novel,  and  succeeded  to  a miracle.  •*  Joan  of 
Arc,”  was  marvellous  enough,  but  ” Thaiaba,”  was  one  of 
those  poems  “ which,”  in  the  words  of  Porson,  •*  will  be  read 
when  Homer  and  Virgil  are  forgotten,  but  — not  tiU  then.'' 

4 [•'  Of  Thaiaba,  the  wild  and  wondrous  song.”  — Modoc.) 

* We  beg  Mr.  Southey's  pardon : “ Madoc  disdains  the  de- 
grading title  of  epic."  See  his  preface.  W’hy  is  epic  degraded  ? 
and  by  whom  ? Certainly  the  late  romaunts  of  Masters  Cottle. 
La11re.it  Pve,  Ogllvy,  Hole,  and  gentle  Mistress  Cowley,  have 
not  exalted  the  epic  muse  ; but  as  Mr.  Souther’s  poem  **dls- 


grading  title  of  epic."  See  his  preface.  Why  is  epic  degraded  * 
and  by  whom  ? Certainly  the  late  romaunts  of  Masters  Cottle. 
I, unreal  PTe,  Ogllvy,  Hole,  and  gentle  Mistress  Cowley,  have 


dains  the  appellation,”  allow  us  to  ask  — has  he  substituted  j 
any  thing  better  In  Its  stead  ? or  mud  he  be  content  to  rival  1 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore  in  the  quant  ty  as  well  as  quality  of 
his  verse  ? 

* See  *’  The  Old  Woman  of  Berkley,”  a ballad,  by  Mr. 
Southey,  wherein  an  aged  gentlewoman  Is  carried  away  by 
Beelxebub,  on  a ” high-trotting  horse.” 

7 The  last  line,  **  God  help  thee,"  Is  an  evident  plagiarism 

from  the  Anti-jacobin  to  Mr.  Souther,  on  his  Dactylics 

[Lord  Byron  here  alludes  to  Mr.  Gifibrd’s  parody  on  Mr. 
Southey’s  Dactylics,  whkh  ends  thus : — 

*'  Ne’er  talk  of  ears  again  ! look  at  thy  spelling-book ; 

Dil  worth  and  Dye  he  are  both  mad  at  thy  quantities  — 

Dactylic*,  call'st  thou  ’em  ? — * God  help  thee,  sdly  ooe.’”3 

* [Lord  Byron,  on  being  Introduced  to  Mr.  Souther  in 
1613,  at  Holland  House,  describes  him  ” as  the  best-looking 
bard  he  had  seen  for  a long  time."  — **  To  have  that  poet’s 
head  and  shoulders,  1 would,”  he  says,  '*  almost  have  written 
his  Sapphics.  He  Is  certainly  a prepossessing  person  to  look 


1 ••  Good  night  to  Marmion  ” — the  pathetic  and  also  pro- 

phetic exclamation  of  Henry  Blount,  Esquire,  on  the  dcatn  of 

honest  Marmion. 


* As  the  Odyssey  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  story  of 

the  Iliad,  they  may  almost  be  classed  as  one  grand  historical 
poem.  In  alluding  to  Milton  and  Tasso,  we  consider  the 
“ Paradise  Lost,”  and  “ Gierusaiemmo  Liberal*,”  as  their 


on,  and  a man  of  talent,  and  all  that,  and  there  Is  his  eulogy." 

In  his  Journal,  of  the  same  year,  he  says  — **  Southey  I have 
not  seen  much  of.  His  appearance  is  epic,  and  he  is  the  only 
existing  entire  man  of  letters.  Alt  the  others  have  tome 
pursuit  annexed  to  their  authorship.  HU  manners  are  mild, 
but  not  those  of  a man  of  the  world,  and  his  talents  of  the  first 
order.  His  prose  I#  perfect.  Of  his  poetry  there  are  various 
1 opinions : there  U.  perhaps,  too  much  of  it  for  the  present 
generation— posterity  will  probably  select  He  has  passages  ! 
equal  to  any  thing.  At  present,  he  has  a party,  but  no  public  1 
| —except  for  hit  prose  writings.  His  Life  of  Nelson  is  beaud- 
Ail.”  Elsewhere,  and  later,  Lord  Byron  pronounces  Southey's 
I Don  Roderick,  ” the  first  poem  of  our  ttmu.”} 
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Next  comes  the  dull  disciple  of  thy  school. 

That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 
j The  simple  Wordsworth,  framer  of  a lay 
, As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favourite  May, 1 
I Who  warns  his  friend  44  to  shake  off  toil  and  trouble, 
| And  quit  his  books,  for  fear  of  growing  double ; ” * 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose ; 

! Convincing  all,  by  demonstration  plain, 

Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane ; 

And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 
I Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 

Thus,  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 

The  idiot  mother  of  “ an  idiot  boy  ; ” 

A moon-struck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way, 

And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day ; * 

So  close  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells. 

And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells, 

\ That  all  who  view  the  M idiot  In  Ills  glory,  ” 

Conceive  the  bard  the  hero  of  the  story- 


Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here, 
To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear  ? 

! Though  themes  of  Innocence  amuse  him  best, 

1 Tet  still  obscurity'  ’s  a welcome  guest. 

I If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse 
To  him  who  takes  a pixy  for  a muse, 4 
1 Tet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegise  an  ass. 

So  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind, 

He  brays  >,  the  laurcat  of  the  long-ear’d  kind.  * 


Oh  ! wonder-working  Lewis  ? l monk,  or  bard, 

Who  fain  wouldst  make  Parnassus  a church-yard  1 
Lo ! wreaths  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow, 

I Tby  rouse  a sprite,  Apollo's  sexton  thou ! 

II 

I ‘ ["  Unjust." — B.  1816  ] 

* Lyrical  Ballads,  p. 4. — " The  Table*  Turned.**  Stanza  I. 

**  Up.  up,  my  friend,  and  clear  tour  look*  ; 

Whjr  all  thi*  toil  and  trouble  ? 

Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books, 

Or  rarely  you’ll  grow  double." 

1 Mr.  W.  in  hi*  preface  labour*  hard  to  prove,  that  prose 
*ad  rene  are  much  the  same  ; and  certainly  his  precept*  and 
practice  are  strictly  conformable : — 

**  And  thus  to  Betty’*  question*  he 
Made  answer,  like  a traveller  bold. 

The  cock  did  crow,  to-whoo.  towhoo. 

And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold,"  Ac.  Ac.,  p.  129. 

* Coleridge's  Poem*,  p.  11.,  Songs  of  the  Pixie*,  1.  e.  De- 
votuhin-  fairies ; p.  42.  we  have,  “ Line*  to  a young  Lady  ; ” 
•ad,  p SX,  " Lines  to  a young  Am." 

* [Thu*  altered  by  Lord  Byron,  In  hi*  last  revision  of  the 
*«lre  Iq  all  former  editions  the  line  stood, 

**  A fellow-feeling  makes  u*  wond’rou*  kind."] 

* Unjust”  B.  IBIS. — In  a letter  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  written 
«>  1414,  Lord  Byron  says,  — 44  You  mention  my  ' Satire,'  lam- 
poon, or  whatever  you  or  others  please  to  call  It.  I can  only 
wy,  that  it  was  written  when  I was  very  young  and  very  angry, 
*nd  has  been  a thorn  in  my  side  ever  since : more  particularly 
w almost  all  the  person*  animadverted  upon  became  subse- 
quently my  acquaintances,  and  some  of  them  my  friends j which 

* heaping  Are  upon  an  enemy's  head,'  and  forgiving  me  too 
readily  to  permit  me  to  forgive  myself.  The  part  applied  to 
rou  is  pert,  and  petulant,  and  shallow  enough ; but,  although 
l have  ksng  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  suppress  the 
'Imitation  of  the  whole  thing,  I shall  always  regret  the  wan- 
tmaesi  or  generality  of  many  of  its  attempted  attacks."] 

: [Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  M.  P.  for  Hindoo,  never  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Parliament,  but.  mainly  in  consequence 

I of  the  clever  use  he  made  of  his  knowledge  of  the  German 
; tfiKuage.  then  a rare  accomplishment,  attracted  much  notice 
Jg  the  literary  world,  at  a very  early  period  of  his  life.  HU 
Tale*  of  Terror ; the  drama  of  the  Castle  Spectre ; and  the 
romance  called  the  Bravo  of  Venice  (which  is,  however,  little 
n<w»  than  a version  from  the  Swiss  Zsehocke) ; but  above  all, 
tl-s  libidinous  and  impious  novel  of  The  Honk,  Invested  the 


Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  tak’st  thy  stand. 

By  gibb'ring  spectres  hail'd,  thy  kindred  band  ; 

Or  tracest  chaste  descriptions  on  thy  page. 

To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  nge ; 

All  hail,  M.  P. g ! from  whose  Infernal  brain 
Thin  sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a grisly  train 
At  whose  command  “grim  women  ” throng  It  crowds, 
And  kings  of  Are,  of  water,  and  of  clouds. 

With  " small  gray  men,"  44  wild  yagers,”  and  what  not. 
To  crown  with  honour  thee  and  Walter  Scott; 

Again  all  hail ! If  tales  like  thine  may  please, 

St.  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease : 

Even  Satan's  self  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell. 
And  in  thy  skull  discern  a deeper  helL 

Who  In  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a choir 
Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta’s  fire. 

With  sparkling  eyes,  and  check  by  passion  flush’d. 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whilst  listening  dames  are  hush’d  f 
’T  is  Little  ! young  Catullus  of  his  day, 

As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  his  lay  • 

Grieved  to  condemn  w,  the  muse  must  still  be  just. 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust 
Pure  is  the  flame  which  o’er  her  altar  burns ; 

From  gAsser  incense  with  disgust  she  turns : 

Yet  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o’er, 

She  bids  thee  “ mend  thy  line,  and  sin  no  more.”  w 

For  thee,  translator  of  the  tinsel  song, 
j To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belong, 

I Hibernian  Strangford  ! with  thine  eyes  of  blue,  * i 
And  boasted  locks  of  red  or  auburn  hue, 

Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  miss  admires. 
And  o’er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires. 

Learn,  if  thou  canst,  to  yield  thine  author’s  sense. 
Nor  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a false  pretence. 

name  of  Lewis  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  celebrity, 
during  the  poor  period  which  intervened  between  the  obscur- 
ation of  Cowper,  and  the  full  display  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
talent*  In  the  " Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"-. a period  which 
is  sufficiently  characterised  by  the  fact,  that  llayley  then 
passed  for  a poet.  Next  to  that  solemn  coxcomb,  Lewis  was 
for  several  year*  the  fashionable  versifier  of  his  time  ; but  his 
plagiarisms,  perhaps  more  audacious  than  had  ever  before 
been  resorted  to  by  a man  of  real  talents,  were  by  degrees 
unveiled,  and  writers  of  greater  original  genius,  as  well  as  of 
purer  taste  and  morals,  succeMlvely  emerging.  Monk  I^trig, 
dying  young,  had  already  outlived  his  reputation.  In  society 
he  was  to  the  last  a favourite  ; and  Lord  Byron,  who  had  be- 
come  well  acquainted  with  him  during  tils  experience  of 
London  life,  thus  notices  his  death,  which  occurred  at  sea  in 
1818:  — “ Lewis  was  a good  man.  a clever  man,  but  a bore. 
My  only  revenge  or  consolation  used  to  be  setting  him  by  the 
ears  with  some  vivacious  person  who  hated  bores  especially, 
— Madame  de  Stael  or  Hobhouse,  for  example.  But  I liked 
Lewis  ; he  was  the  jewel  of  a man.  had  he  been  better  set  j — 
1 don’t  mean  personally , but  less  tiresome,  for  he  was  tedious, 
as  well  as  contradictory  to  every  thing  and  every  body.  Poor 
fellow  1 he  died  a martyr  to  hi*  new  riche*  — of  a second  visit 
to  Jamaica : — 

" 1 ’d  give  the  lands  of  Detaralne, 

Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again  I " 

That  is,— 

“ 1 would  give  many  a sugar  cane. 

Mat  Lewis  were  alive  again  ! "] 

" “ For  every  one  know*  little  Matt  '$  an  M.  P."—  See  a 
poem  to  Mr.  Lewis,  in  **  The  Statesman,"  supposed  to  he 
written  by  Mr.  JekylL 

* [In  very  early  life,  41  Little's  Poems  " were  I.ord  Byron's 
favourite  study.  " Heigho ! " he  exclaims,  in  1820,  In  a letter 
to  Moore,  " I believe  all  the  mischief  1 have  ever  done,  or 
sung,  has  been  owing  to  that  confounded  book  of  your*.”] 

10  [Originally,  "mend  thy  life,  and  sin  no  more."] 

1 1 The  reader,  who  may  wish  for  an  explanation  of  this,  may 
refer  to  " Strangford'*  Camoens,”  p.  127.  note  to  p.  5fi.,  or  to 
the  last  page  of  the  P.dlnburgh  Review  of  Strangford*a  Cv 
moens. 
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Think’st  thou  to  gain  thy  verse  a higher  place, 

By  dressing  Camoens  i in  a suit  of  lace  ? 

Mend,  Strangford  ! mend  thy  morals  and  thy  taste  ; 
Be  warm,  but  pure ; be  amorous,  but  be  chaste : 
Cease  to  deceive  ; thy  pilfer’d  harp  restore. 

Nor  teach  the  Lusian  bard  to  copy  Moore. 

Behold  ! — ye  tarts!  one  moment  spare  the  text  — 
Haylcy’s  last  work,  and  worst — until  his  next; 
Whether  he  spin  poor  couplets  into  plays, 

Or  damn  the  dead  with  purgatorial  praise, 

His  f*tvle  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same. 

For  ever  feeble  and  for  ever  tame. 

Triumphant  first  see  “ Temper's  Triumphs  ” shine ! 
At  least  1 ’m  sure  they  triumph’d  over  mine. 

Of  “ Music’s  Triumph?.”  all  who  read  may  swear, 
That  luckless  music  never  triumph’d  there.  2 

Moravians,  rise ! bestow  some  meet  reward 
On  dull  devotion — Lo!  the  Sabbath  bard, 

Sepulchral  Grahame  \ pours  his  notes  sublime 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  e’en  aspires  to  rhyme ; 

Breaks  into  blank"  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke, 

And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch ; • 

And,  undisturb'd  by  conscientious  qualms. 

Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psalms. 

Hall,  Sympathy!  thy  soft  idea  brings4 
A thousand  visions  of  a thousand  things, 

And  shows,  still  whimpering  through  threescore  of 
years. 

The  maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers. 


And  art  thou  not  their  prince,  harmonious  Bowies ! 
Thou  first,  great  oracle  of  tender  souls  ? 

Whether  thou  slng’st  with  equal  case,  and  grief. 
The  fall  of  empires,  or  a yellow  leaf ; 

Whether  thy  muse  most  lamentably  tells 
What  merry  sounds  proceed  from  Oxford  bells,  * 
Or,  still  in  bells  delighting,  finds  a friend 
In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend ; 

Ah  ! how  much  Juster  were  thy  muse’s  hap. 

If  to  thy  bells  thou  wouldst  but  add  a cap  ! 
Delightful  Bowles  f still  blessing  and  still  blest, 

AU  love  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best. 

T is  thine,  with  gentle  Little’s  moral  song, 

To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng! 

With  thee  our  nursery  damsels  shed  their  tears. 

Ere  miss  as  yet  completes  her  infant  years : 

But  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powers  are  vain ; 

She  quits  poor  Bowles  for  Little's  purer  strain.  6 
Now  to  soft  themes  thou  scorn est  to  confine 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a harp  like  thine ; 

“ Awake  a louder  and  a loftier  strain,” 

Such  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again ! 

Where  all  Discoveries  jumbled  from  the  flood. 

Since  first  the  leaky  ark  reposed  in  mud, 

By  more  or  less,  are  sung  in  every  book. 

From  Captain  Noah  down  to  Captain  Cook. 

Nor  this  alone ; but,  pausing  on  the  road. 

The  bard  sighs  forth  a gentle  episode ; l 

And  gravely  tells — attend,  each  beauteous  mis? ! — 

When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a kiss. 

Bowles ! in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell. 

Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man ! — at  least  they  selL* 


1 It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  things  given  to  the 
public  as  poems  of  Camoens  are  no  more  to  be  found  in  the 
original  Portuguese,  than  in  the  Song  of  Solomum 

* Hayley's  two  most  notorious  verse  productions  are 
“ Triumphs  of  Temper,”  and  **  The  Triumph  of  Music."  He 
has  also  written  much  comedy  in  rhyme,  epistles.  Aft  Ac.  As 
he  is  rather  an  elegant  writer  of  notes  and  biography,  let  us 
recommend  Pope’s  advice  to  Wycherley  to  Mr.  H.’s  consider- 
ation, via.  * to  convert  his  poetry  into  prose,”  which  may  be 
easily  done  by  taking  away  the  final  syllable  of  each  couplet. 
— [The  only  performance  for  which  Hayley  Is  now  remem- 
bered is  his  Life  of  Cowpcr.  His  personal  history  has  been 
sketched  by  Mr.  Southey  In  the  Quarterly  Review,  voL  xxxi. 
p.  263,] 

■ Mr.  Grahame  has  poured  forth  two  volume*  of  cant,  under 
the  name  of  “ Sabbath  Walks."  and  " Biblical  Pictures.”  — 
[This  very  amiable  man,  and  pleasing  poet,  published  subse- 
quently “ The  Birds  of  Scotland,”  and  other  pieces  ; but  his 
reputation  rests  on  hi#  " Sabbath.”  He  began  life  as  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  Edinburgh  bar  ; but  he  had  little  success  there, 
nod  being  of  a melancholy  and  very  devout  temperament, 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  retired  to  a curacy  near  Durham, 
where  he  died  in  1811.] 

4 [Immediately  before  this  line,  we  find  In  the  original 
manuscript,  the  following,  which  Lord  Byron  good-naturedly 
consented  to  omit,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dallas,  who  was,  no 
doubt,  a friend  of  the  scribbler  they  refer  to;-.*. 

M In  verse  most  stale,  unprofitable,  flat  — 

Come,  let  us  change  the  scene,  and  ‘ gUzn  * with  Pratt ; 
In  him  an  author’s  luckless  lot  behold. 

Condemn'd  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold  : 
Degraded  man  ! again  resume  thy  trade  — 

The  votaries  of  the  Muse  are  ill  repaid. 

Though  daily  puffs  once  more  Invite  to  buy 
A new  edition  of  thy  ‘ Sympathy.’  ” 

To  which  this  note  was  appended  : — Mr.  Pratt,  once  a Bath 
bookseller,  now  a London  author,  has  written  as  much,  to  as 
little  purpose,  as  any  of  his  scribbling  cotemporaries.  Mr.  P.’s 
• Sympathy  ’ Is  in  rhyme  ; but  his  prose  productions  are  the 
most  voluminous."  The  more  popular  of  these  last  were 
entitled  “ Gleanings."] 

* See  Cowles's  “ Sonnet  to  Oxford,”  and  “ Stanzas  on  hear- 
ing the  Bells  of  Os  tend.  ” 

* “ Awake  a louder,"  Ac.  Is  the  first  line  in  Bowles's 


*'  Spirit  of  Discovery;”  a very  spirited  and  pretty  dwarf-«pfc. 
Among  other  exquisite  lines  we  have  the  following  : — 

*A  kiss 

Stole  on  the  list’ning  silence,  never  vet 
Here  heard ; they  trembled  even  as  If  the  power,"  Ac.  Ac.  j 
That  is,  the  woods  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a kiss  ; very  much 
astonished,  as  well  they  might  be,  at  such  a phenomenon  — 
f*4  Misquoted  and  misunderstood  by  me ; but  not  intentionally. 

It  was  not  the  ' woods,’  but  the  people  in  them  who  1 
trembled  — why.  Heaven  only  knows  — unless  thov  were  over- 
heard  making  the  prodigious  smack.’’  — Byron,  1816.] 

1 The  episode  above  alluded  to  is  the  story  of  “ Robert  A 
Machin  '*  and  “ Anna  d’ Arfet,”  a pair  of  constant  lovers,  who 
performed  the  kiss  above  mentioned,  that  startled  the  woods 
of  Madeira. 

9 [“  Although,"  say*  Lord  Byron,  in  1821.  **  I regret  haring 
published  * Knglish  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,’  the  part 
which  I regret  the  least  is  that  which  regards  Mr.  Bowles, 
with  reference  to  Pope.  Whilst  1 was  writing  that  public- 
ation, in  1807  and  1808,  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  desirous  that  1 
should  express  our  mutual  opinion  of  Pope,  and  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  edition  of  his  works.  As  1 had  completed  my  out- 
line, and  felt  lasy,  1 requested  that  Ac  would  do  so.  He  did 
it.  His  fourteen  lines  on  Bowles’s  Pope  are  in  tbe  first 
edition  of*  English  Bards,*  ?nd  are  quite  as  severe,  and  much 
more  poetical,  than  my  own  in  the  second.  Ou  re pnuting  the 
w ork,  as  1 nut  my  name  to  it,  I omitted  Mr.  Hobhouse’*  line*, 
by  which  the  work  gained  less  than  Mr.  Bowles.”—  The 
following  are  the  lines  written  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  : — 

**  Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man  ! — at  l«ut  they  sell. 

Or  take  the  only  path  that  open  lies 

For  modem  worthies  who  would  hope  to  rise : 

Fix  on  some  well-know  n name,  and,  bit  by  bit. 

Pare  off  the  merits  of  hi»  worth  and  wit ; 

On  each  alike  employ  the  critic’s  knife. 

And  when  a comment  fails,  prefix  a life  ; 

Hint  certain  failings,  faults  before  unknown, 

Review  forgotten  lies,  and  add  your  own  ; 

Let  no  disease,  let  no  misfortune  'scape. 

And  print,  if  luckily  deform’d,  his  shape  : 

Thus  shall  the  world,  quite  undeceived  at  last. 

Cleave  to  their  present  wits,  and  quit  their  past  t 
Bards  once  revered  no  more  with  favour  view. 

But  give  their  modern  sonneteers  their  due  ; 

Thus  with  the  dead  may  living  merit  cope, 

Thus  Bowles  may  triumph  o’er  the  shade  of  Pope.'  ] 
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But  If  come  new-born  whim,  or  larger  bribe, 

Prompt  tby  crude  brain,  and  claim  tbee  for  a scribe  j 
If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  fear'd. 
Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  revered  ; 

If  Pope,  whose  ferae  and  genius,  from  the  first. 

Have  foil’d  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst. 

Do  thou  essay : each  fault,  each  failing  scan  ; 

The  first  of  poets  was,  alas  I but  man. 

Rale  from  each  ancient  dunghill  ev'ry  pearl. 

Consult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  Curll ; 1 * * * 
Let  all  the  scandals  of  a former  age 
Perch  on  tby  pen,  and  flutter  o’er  thy  page ; 

Affect  a candour  which  thou  canst  noCTeel, 

Clothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  zeal ; 

Write,  as  if  St.  John’s  soul  could  still  inspire, 

And  do  from  hate  what  Mallet  * did  for  hire. 

Oh  I liadst  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time, 

To  rave  with  Dennis,  and  with  Ralph  to  rhyme ; * 
Throng’d  with  the  rest  around  his  living  head, 

Not  raised  tby  hoof  against  the  lion  dead ; * 

A meet  reward  had  crown’d  thy  glorious  gains. 

And  link'd  thee  to  the  Dunciad  for  thy  pains. 5 * 

[ Another  epic  : Who  inflicts  again 
, More  books  of  blank  upon  the  sons  of  men  ? 

Boeotian  Cottle,  rich  Bristowa’s  boast. 

Imports  old  stories  from  the  Cambrian  coast, 

And  sends  his  goods  to  market  — all  alive  1 
Lines  forty  thousand,  cantos  twenty- five  ! 

Fresh  fish  from  Helicon  ® ! who  ’ll  buy  ? who  11  buy  ? 
The  precious  bargain ’s  cheap — in  faith,  not  I. 

Your  turtle-feeder’s  verse  must  needs  be  flat. 

Though  Bristol  bloat  him  with  the  verdant  fet ; 

If  Commerce  fills  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  brain, 

And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  lyre  in  vain. 

In  him  an  author’s  luckless  lot  behold, 

Condemn’d  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold. 
Oh,  Amos  Cottle ! — Phoebus ! what  a name, 

To  All  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame  ! — 

1 Curll  U one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  was  a book- 
teller.  Lord  Fanny  Is  the  poetical  name  of  Lord  Henrey. 
author  of**  Lines  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace.** 

* Lord  Bolingbroke  hired  Mallet  to  traduce  Pope  alter  his 
decease,  because  the  poet  had  retained  some  copies  of  a work 
by  Lord  Bolingbroke  — " the  Patriot  King,”  — which  that 
splendid  but  malignant  genius  had  ordered  to  be  uesuoyed.— 

Boliogb  rote's  thirst  of  vengeance.”  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
**  incited  nim  to  blast  the  memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he 
had  wept  in  bis  last  struggles  ; and  he  employed  Mallet, 
another  friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the  public,  with  all 
its  aggravations."] 

* Deunis  the  critic,  and  Ralph  the  rhymester.  — 

**  Silence,  ye  wolves  ! while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls. 

Making  night  hideous  : answer  him,  ye  owls  1 '*  — 

Dunciad. 

* See  Bowles's  late  edition  of  Pope’s  Works,  for  which 
he  received  three  hundred  pounds.  Thus  Mr.  B.  has  expe- 
rienced how  much  easier  it  Is  to  profit  by  the  reputation  of 
another  than  to  elevate  his  own. 

* [Lord  Byron's  MS.  note  of  1816  on  this  passage  is, — 
* Too  savage  all  this  on  Bowles : " and  well  mignt  he  say  so. 
That  venerable  person  is  still  living  ; and  in  spite  of  all  the 
criticisms  to  which  his  injudicious  edition  of  Pope  exposed 
him  afterwards,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lora  B.,  in  his 
calmer  moments,  did  justice  to  that  exquisite  poetical  genius 
which,  by  their  own  confession,  originally  inspirod  both 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.] 

* [“*  Fresh  fish  from  Helicon  ! " — “ Helicon  " is  a mountain, 
and  not  a fish-pond.  It  should  have  been  HJppocreue."  — 
Byron,  1616.] 

7 Mr.  Cottle,  Amos,  Joseph,  1 don't  know  which,  but  one  or 

both,  once  seller*  of  books  they  did  not  write,  and  now  writers 

ot  books  they  do  not  sell,  have  published  a pair  of  epics. 

*•  Alfred," — "(poor  Alfred!  Pyu  his  been  at  hun  tool)  — 
“ Alfred,”  and  the  **  Fall  of  Cambria : " 

* [Here  Lord  B.  notes  in  1816  j — **  All  right.  I saw  some 


Oh,  Amos  Cottle  ! for  a moment  think 
What  meagre  profits  spring  from  pen  and  ink  I 
When  thus  devoted  to  poetic  dreams. 

Who  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams  ? 

Oh  1 pen  perverted  l paper  misapplied  ! 

Had  Cottle 7 still  adorn'd  the  counter’s  side. 

Bent  o’er  the  desk,  or,  bom  to  useful  toils. 

Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils, 
Plough’d,  delved,  or  plied  the  oar  with  lusty  lim’.j, 

He  had  not  sung  of  Wales,  nor  I of  him.  8 * * 

As  Sisyphus  against  the  infernal  steep 
Rolls  the  huge  rock  whose  motions  ne’er  may  sleep. 
So  up  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond,  heaves 
Dull  Maurice  y all  his  granite  weight  of  leaves : 
Smooth,  solid  monuments  of  mental  pain  ! 

The  petrifactions  of  a plodding  brain,  [Again. 

That,  ere  they  reach  the  top,  fall  lumbering  back 

With  broken  lyre,  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 

Lo  I sad  Alcttus  wanders  down  the  vale  ; 

Though  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloom’d  at  last. 
His  hopes  have  perish’d  by  the  northern  blast : 

Nipp’d  In  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales. 

His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails  ! 

O’er  his  lost  works  let  clastic  Sheffield  weep ; 

May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep  I t0 

Yet  say  ! why  should  the  bard  at  once  resign 
His  claim  to  favour  from  the  sacred  Nine  ? 

For  ever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
Of  northern  wolves,  that  still  In  darkness  prowl j 
A coward  brood,  which  mangle  as  they  prey. 

By  hellish  Instinct,  all  that  cross  their  way  ; 

Aged  or  young,  the  living  or  the  dead, 

No  mercy  find  — these  harpies  1 1 must  be  fed. 

Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 
The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field  ? 

Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat. 

Nor  bunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthur’s  Seat  ? *9 

letter*  of  this  fellow  (Joseph  Cottle)  to  an  unfortunate  poetess, 
whose  production*,  which  the  poor  woman  by  no  means 
thought  vainly  of,  he  attacked  »o  roughly  and  bitterly,  that 
I could  hardly  resist  assailing  him,  even  were  it  unjust,  which 
it  is  not  — for  verily  he  is  an  a as.” — B.  1816.  — Th-1  same 
person  has  had  the  honour  to  be  recorded  in  the  Antijacobio, 
probably  by  Canning  : — 

**  And  Cottle, not  he  who  that  Alfred  made  famous. 

But  Joseph,  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amoa.**] 

• Mr.  Maurice  hath  manufactured  the  component  parts  of  a 
ponderous  quarto,  upon  the  beauties  of"  Richmond  Hill,”  and 
the  like: — it  also  takes  in  a charming  view  of  Turnham 
Green,  Hammersmith,  Brentford,  Old  and  New,  and  the 
parts  adjacent.  — [The  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  also  wrote 
**  Westminster  Abbey,"  and  other  poems,  the  " History  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  llindostan,”  Ac.,  and  his  own  “ Memoirs; 
comprehending  Anecdotes  of  Literary  Characters,  during  a 
period  of  thirty  years  ;’*  — a very  amusing  piece  of  autobio- 
graphy. He  died  in  1824,  at  his  apartments  in  the  British 
Museum  ; where  he  had  been  for  some  rears  assistant  keeper 
of  MSS.] 

50  Poor  Montgomeiy,  though  praised  by  every  English  Re- 
view, has  been  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Edinburgh.  After  ail, 
the  bard  of  Sheffield  is  a man  of  considerable  genius.  His 
“ Wanderer  of  Switzerland  ” Is  worth  a thousand  **  Lyrical 
| Ballads,"  and  at  least  fifty  **  degraded  epics.” 

‘ 11  [In  a MS.  critique  on  this  satire,  by  the  late  Reverend 

William  Crowe,  public  orator  at  Oxford,  th-  incongruity  of 
these  metaphor*  is  thus  noticed:  — “ Within  the  space  of 
three  or  four  couplets  he  transforms  a man  Into  as  many  dif- 
ferent animals:  allow  him  but  the  corn  paw  of  three  lines, 
and  be  will  metamorphose  him  from  a wolf  into  a harpy,  and 
in  three  more  he  will  make  him  a blood-hound."  On  seeing 
Mr.  Crowe's  remarks.  Lord  Byron  desired  Mr.  Murray  to 
substitute,  in  the  copy  in  his  possession,  for  **  hellish  instinct." 
“ brutal  instinct."  for  “ harpies  " "felons,"  and  for  **  blood- 
hounds," •*  hell-hounds."] 

>*  Arthur's  Seat ; the  hill  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. 
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Health  to  Immortal  Jeffrey 1 ! once.  In  name, 
England  could  boast  a judge  almost  the  same  ; 

In  soul  so  like,  so  merciful,  yet  just. 

Some  think  that  Satan  has  resign’d  his  trust. 

And  given  the  spirit  to  the  world  again. 

To  sentence  letters,  as  he  sentenced  men. 

With  hand  less  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  black, 

With  voice  as  willing  to  decree  the  rack ; 

Bred  In  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law 
As  yet  hath  taught  him  Is  to  find  a flaw ; 

Since  well  instructed  in  the  patriot  school 
To  rail  at  party,  though  a party  tool. 

Who  knows,  if  chance  his  patrons  should  restore 
Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before, 

His  scribbling  tolls  some  recompense  may  meet. 

And  raise  this  Daniel  to  the  judgment-seat?* 

Let  Jeffrey’s  shade  indulge  the  pious  hope. 

And  greeting  thus,  present  him  with  a rope  : 

44  Heir  to  my  virtues  ! man  of  equal  mind  ! 

Skill’d  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  mankind. 

This  cord  receive,  for  thee  reserved  with  care. 

To  wield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear.** 

Health  to  great  Jeffrey  I Heaven  preserve  his  life 
To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 

And  guard  it  sacred  in  its  future  wars. 

Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars  ! 

Can  none  remember  that  eventfhl  day,  3 
That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  fray. 

When  Little’s  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye. 

And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  ? 4 * * 
Oh,  day  disastrous  I on  her  rtrm-set  rock, 

Dunedin's  castle  felt  a secret  shock  ; 

Dark  roll'd  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 

Low  groan’d  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the  north  ; 
Tweed  ruffled  half  his  waves  to  form  a tear. 

The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career ; * 

Arthur’s  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base, 

Tlie  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place. 

4 [Mr.  Jeffrey,  who,  after  the  first  Number  or  two,  sue- 
ceeded  the  Rer.  Sytiney  Smith  In  the  editorship  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  retired  from  his  critical  post  some  little  time 
before  he  was  appointed  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland : he 
Is  now  (1836)  a Lord  of  Session.  w I have  often,  since  my  re- 
turn to  England,"  says  Lord  Byron,  I Diary,  1814,)  **  heard 
Jeffrey  most  highly  commended  by  those  who  knew  him,  for 
things  independent  of  his  talents.  I admire  him  for  this — 
not  because  he  has  praised  me,  but  because  he  Is,  perhaps, 
the  only  man  who,  under  the  relations  in  which  he  and  1 
stand,  or  stood,  with  regard  to  each  other,  would  have  had 
the  liberality  to  act  thus  : none  but  a great  soul  dared  hazard 
It  — a little  scribbler  would  have  gone  oq  cavilling  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.”] 

* [“  Too  ferocious  —this  is  mere  insanity.”  — B.  1816.] 

•[•All  this  is  bad,  because  personal.”  — B.  1816.] 

« In  1806,  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Moore  met  at  Chalk-Farm. 
The  duel  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  magistracy  ; 
and,  on  examination,  the  halls  of  the  pistols  were  found  to 
have  evaporated.  This  incident  gave  occasion  to  much  wag- 
gery in  the  daily  prints.  [The  above  note  was  struck  out  of 
the  fifth  edition,  and  the  following,  after  being  submitted  to 
Mr.  Moore,  substituted  in  its  place  : — **  I atn  Informed  that 
Mr.  Moore  published  at  the  time  a disavowal  of  the  state, 
menti  in  the  newspapers,  os  far  as  regarded  himself ; and.  In 
justice  to  him,  I mention  this  circumstance.  As  I never 
heard  of  it  before,  I cannot  state  the  particulars,  and  was 
only  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  very  lately. — November  4. 
1811  ] 

* The  Tweed  here  behaved  with  proper  decorum  ; It 
would  have  been  highly  reprehensible  in  the  English  half 
of  the  river  to  have  shown  the  smallest  symptom  of  appre- 
hension. 

4 This  display  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth 
(the  principal  prison  in  Edinburgh), which  truly  seems  to 
have  been  most  affected  on  this  occasion,  Is  much  to  be  com- 
mended. It  was  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  many  unhappy 


The  Tolbooth  felt  — for  marble  sometimes  can. 

On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man  — 

The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  his  charms, 

If  Jeffrey  died,  except  within  her  arms : • 

Nay  last,  not  least,  on  that  portentous  morn. 

The  sixteenth  story,  where  himself  was  bora. 

His  patrimonial  garret,  fell  to  ground. 

And  pale  Edina  shudder’d  at  the  sound  : 

Strew 'd  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-white  | 
reams, 

Flow’d  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams ; 

This  of  his  candour  seem'd  the  sable  dew. 

That  of  his  valour  show’d  the  bloodless  hue ; 

And  all  with  justice  deem'd  the  two  combined 
The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 

But  Caledonia’s  goddess  hover’d  o’er 

The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of  Moore ; 

From  either  pistol  snatch'd  the  vengeful  lead. 

And  straight  restored  it  to  her  favourite’s  head  ; 

That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  pow’r. 

Caught  it,  as  Dana'e  caught  the  golden  show’r. 

And,  though  the  thickening  dross  will  scarce  refine. 
Augments  its  ore,  and  is  Itself  a mine. 

“ My  son,”  she  cried,  “ ne’er  thirst  for  gore  again. 
Resign  the  pistol  and  resume  the  pen ; 

O’er  politics  and  poesy  preside, 

Boast  of  thy  country,  and  Britannia’s  guide  ! 

For  long  as  Albion's  heedless  sons  submit. 

Or  Scottish  taste  decides  on  English  wit. 

So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign. 

Nor  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  In  vain. 

Behold,  a chosen  band  shall  aid  thy  plan. 

And  own  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  clan. 

First  in  the  oat-fed  phalanx  shall  be  seen 
The  tra veil’d  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen. 7 
Herbert  shall  wield  Thor’s  hammer*,  and  sometimes,  : 
In  gratitude,  thou'lt  praise  his  rugged  rhymes. 

Smug  Sydney » too  thy  bitter  page  shall  seek. 

And  classic  Hallam  much  renown’d  for  Greek ; 

criminals  executed  in  the  front  might  have  rendered  the 
edifice  more  callous.  She  is  said  to  be  of  the  softer  sex,  be- 
cause her  delicacy  of  feeling  on  this  day  w as  truly  feminine, 
though,  like  most  feminine  impulses,  perhaps  a little  cdlsh. 

7 His  lordship  has  been  much  abroad,  is  a member  of  the 
Athenian  Society,  and  reviewer  of  “ Gell's  Topography  of 
Troy.”  — [George  Hamilton  Gordon,  fourth  Eari  of  Aber- 
deen, K.T.,  F.R.S.,  and  P.S.A.  In  1928,  his  lordsbip  pub- 
lished an  **  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Grecian  . 
Architecture.”] 

B Mr.  Herbert  is  a translator  of  Icelandic  and  other  poetry.  , 
One  of  the  principal  pieces  is  a ” Song  on  the  Recovery  of 
Thor’s  Hammer : ” the  translation  is  a pleasant  chant  bn 
the  vulgar  tongue,  and  endeth  thus : — 

**  Instead  of  money  and  rings,  I wot. 

The  hammer's  bruises  were  her  lot. 

Thus  Odin's  son  his  hammer  got.” 

[Tho  Hon.  William  Herbert,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Carnar- 
von. He  also  published,  in  1811,  “ Helga,"  a poem  in  seven 
cantos.] 

» The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  the  reputed  author  of  Peter 
Plymley's  Letters,  and  sundry  criticisms.  — [Now  (1886)  one 
of  the  Canons  Residentiary  of  St.  Pauls,  Ac.  • Dyson’s  Ad- 
dress to  his  Constituents  on  the  Reform  BUI,"  and  many 
other  nieces  published  anonymously  or  pseudonomously,  are 
generally  ascribed  to  this  eminently  witty  person,  who  has 
put  forth  nothing.  It  is  believed,  in  his  own  name,  except  a 
volume  of  Sermons.] 

10  Mr.  Hallam  reviewed  Payne  Knight’s  “ Taste,”  and  was 
exceedingly  severe  on  some  Greek  verses  therein.  It  was  not  ( 
discovered  that  the  Unes  were  Pindar’s  till  the  preis  rendered 
it  impossible  to  cancel  the  critique,  which  still  stands  an  ever- 
lasting monument  of  Hallam *s  ingenuity SoU  added  to 

second  edition . — The  said  Hallam  is  incensed  because  be  ta 
falsely  accused,  seeing  that  he  never  dineth  at  Holland  House. 

If  this  be  true,  1 am  sorry  — not  for  having  said  so,  but  on  , 

_ I 
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; Scott  may  perchance  his  name  and  influence  lend, 

I And  paltry  Piilans 1 shall  traduce  his  friend ; 

| While  gay  Thalia’s  luckless  votary,  Lambe,- 
|,  Damn'd  like  the  devil,  devil-like  will  damn. 

I Known  be  thy  name,  unbounded  be  thy  sway  ! 

Thy  Holland's  banquets  shall  each  toil  repay ; 

Wniie  grateful  Britain  yields  the  praise  she  owes 
To  Holland's  hirelings  and  to  learning's  foes. 

Tet  mark  one  caution  ere  thy  neat  Review 
Spread  its  light  wings  of  saffron  and  of  blue, 

Beware  lest  blundering  Brougham  3 destroy  the  sale, 
Tom  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kail.  ” 

I Thu  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  kiss'd 
■ Her  son,  and  vanish'd  in  a Scottish  mist.* 

I Then  prosper,  Jeffrey ! pcrtest  of  the  train 
Whom  Scotland  pampers  with  her  fiery  grain  ! 

I Whatever  blessing  waits  a genuine  Scot, 

In  double  portion  swells  thy  glorious  lot ; 

| For  thee  Edina  culls  her  evening  sweets. 

And  showers  their  odours  on  thy  candid  sheets. 

Whose  hue  and  fragrance  to  thy  work  adhere  — 

This  scents  its  pages,  and  that  gilds  its  rear. 5 
i Ia> : blushing  Itch,  coy  nymph,  enamour'd  grown. 
Forsakes  the  rest,  and  cleaves  to  thee  alone  ; 

And,  too  unjust  to  other  Pictish  men, 

Enjoys  thy  person,  and  inspires  thy  pen ! c 

iWi  account,  u I understand  his  lordship’s  feasts  are  prefer- 
iNeto  his  compositions. — If  he  did  not  review  Lord  Hol- 
Isod's  performance,  I am  glad,  because  it  must  have  been 
painful  to  read,  and  irksome  to  praise  it.  If  Mr.  Hallam  will 
, tell  me  who  did  review  it,  the  real  name  shall  find  a place  in 
I ***  provided,  nevertheless,  the  said  name  be  of  two 
i wthodox  musical  syllables,  and  will  come  into  the  verse  : till 
wa.  Hallam  must  stand  for  want  of  a better.  — [It  cannot 
« necessary  to  vindicate  the  great  author  of  the  “ Middle 
j Aft*"  and  the  “ Constitutional  History  of  England"  from 
j the  insinuations  of  the  Juvenile  poet.] 

1 - ’ u 4 futor  41  Eton — [Mr.  Piilans  became  after- 
«ims  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  aud  finally 
mfrssor  of  Humanity  in  that  University.  There  was 
I ^tex  t*/*^*11**1,  *oundatl°B  for  the  charge  in 

1 The  Hon.  George  Lam  be  reviewed  “ Beresford’s  Mise- 
j rt**/*  and  U moreover,  author  of  a farce  enacted  with  much 
applause  at  the  Priory,  Stanmore ; and  damned  with  great 
npedltion  at  the  late  theatre,  Covent  Garden.  It  was  en- 
Obed,14  Whistle  for  It.'*  — [Mr.  Lambo  was.  in  1818.  the  suc- 
taasiu]  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Westminster,  in 
•position  to  Mr.  Hobhoute  ; who,  however,  defeated  him  in 
ntlowing  year.  In  1821,  Mr.  Lambc  published  a transla- 
two  of  Catullus.  In  1832,  be  was  appointed  Under  Secretary 
« State  for  the  Home  Department,  his  chief  being  his  brother, 
hwd  Melbourne.  He  died  in  1833.] 

3 Brougham,  in  No.  xxr.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
wwighout  the  article  concerning  Don  Pedro  de  Cevallos,  has 
■"•Played  more  politics  than  policy  ; many  of  the  worthy  bur- 
*****  Edinburgh  being  so  incensed  at  the  infamous  prln- 
rjP'W  it  evinces,  as  to  have  withdrawn  their  subscriptions.— 
Inert  followed,  in  the  first  edition,  — “ Tho  name  of  this 
is  pronounced  Broom  in  the  south,  but  the  truly 
*nd  musical  pronunciation  is  Bitot  oh -am,  in  two 
Sir16* ; " but  for  this  Lord  B.  substituted  in  the  second 
i "“000:  — “ It  seems  that  Mr.  Brougham  is  not  a Piet,  as 
^•opposed,  but  a Borderer,  and  his  name  is  pronounced 
“room,  from  Trent  to  Tay : — so  be  it”J 

( 4 I ought  to  apologise  to  the  worthy  deities  for  introducing 

I goddess  with  short  petticoat*  to  their  notice:  but,  alas  ! 

' don* ? I could  not  say  Caledonia’s  genius,  it 

"rag  well  known  there  is  no  such  genius  to  be  found  from 
! vwexmanan  to  Caithness  ; vet,  without  supernatural  agency, 
how  was  Jeffrey  to  W saved  ? The  national  “ kelpies  " are 
too  unpoetkal,  and  the  " brownies  " and  “ gude  neighbours  " 

| of  a good  disposition)  refused  to  extricate  him.  A 

spooe**,  therefore,  has  been  called  for  the  purpose  ; and  great 
5?.  **  ,lhe  Rr*Htude  of  Jeffrey,  seeing  it  Is  the  only  com- 
1 bwroiy°a  *TCT  or  likely  to  hold,  with  any  thing 

* S«  the  colour  of  the  back  binding  of  the  Edinburgh 


Illustrious  Holland  ! hard  would  be  his  lot. 

His  hirelings  mention'd,  and  himself  forgot  1 7 
Holland,  with  Henry  Petty  8 at  his  back, 

The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  pack. 

Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  Housed 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  carouse  r 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
Shall  Grub-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof 
See  honest  Hallam  lay  aside  his  fork, 

Resume  his  pen,  review  his  Lordship’s  work, 

And,  grateful  for  the  dainties  on  his  plate. 

Declare  his  landlord  can  at  least  translate  ! io 
Dunedin  ! view  thy  children  with  delight. 

They  write  for  food — and  feed  because  they  write  : 
And  lest,  when  heated  with  the  unusual  grape, 

Some  glowing  thoughts  should  to  the  press  escape. 
And  tinge  with  red  the  female  reader’s  cheek, 

My  lady  skims  the  cream  of  each  critique ; 

Breathes  o’er  the  page  her  purity  of  soul. 

Reforms  each  error,  and  refines  the  whole,  • * 

Now  to  the  Drama  turn  — Oh  ! motley  sight ! 

| What  precious  scenes  the  wondering  eyes  Invite  I 
Puns,  and  a prince  within  a barrel  pent,13 
And  Dibdln's  nonsense  yield  complete  content. 
Though  now,  thank  Heaven  ! the  Rosciomania's  o’er, 
And  full-grown  actors  are  endured  once  more ; 

* [1®  the  tenth  canto  of  Don  Juan.  Lord  Byron  pay§  the 
following  pretty  compliment  to  hit  quondam  antagonist : — 

“ And  all  our  little  feuda — at  least  all  mine  — 

Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe, 

(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 
To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  below,) 

Are  over : hero 's  a health  to  * Auld  Lang  Syne ; * 

I do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  koow 
Your  face  — but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 
Most  nobly,  and  I own  it  from  my  souL") 

1816^'  enou8h,  *nd  on  mistaken  grounds  too.” B. 


* [Lord  Henry  Petty; 
downe.J 


- now  (1836)  Marquess  of  Lana- 


9 fin  1813,  Lord  Byron  dedicated  the  Bride  of  Abvdos  to 
Lord  Holland  ; and  we  find  in  bis  Journal  (Nov.  17th)  this 
passage  : — “ I have  had  a most  kind  letter  from  Lord  Hol- 
land on  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  which  he  likes,  and  so  does  Lady 
H.  This  is  very  good-natured  1st  both,  from  whom  I don't 
deserve  any  quarter.  Yet  I did  think  at  the  time,  that  ray 
cause  of  enmity  proceeded  from  Holland  House,  and  am  glad 
I was  wrong,  and  wish  I had  not  been  in  such  a hurry  with 
that  confounded  Satire,  of  which  1 would  suppress  even  the 
memory ; but  people,  now  they  can’t  get  it,  make  a fuss,  I 
verily  believe  out  of  contradiction.’’] 

J 

19  Lord  Holland  has  translated  some  specimens  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  inserted  in  his  life  of  the  author.  Both  arc  bopraised 
bv  his  disinterested  guests.  — [We  are  not  aware  that  Lord 
Holland  subsequently  published  any  verses,  except  an  uni- 
versally admired  version  of  the  28th  canto  of  the  Orlando 
Purioso,  which  is  given  by  way  of  appendix  to  one  of  Mr.  W. 
Stewart  Rose's  volumes.] 

11  Certain  it  is.  her  ladyship  is  suspected  of  having  displaved 
her  matchless  wit  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  However  that 
may  be,  wo  know,  from  good  authority,  that  the  manuscript* 
are  submitted  to  her  perusal — no  doubt,  for  correction. 

**  In  the  melo-drama  of  Tekeli,  that  heroic  prince  is  clapt 
into  a barrel  on  the  stage  ; a new  asylum  for  distressed  he- 
roes.—[In  the  original  MS.  the  note  stands  thus  :— “ In  the 
melo-drama  of  Tekeli,  that  heroic  prince  is  clapt  into  a barrel 
on  the  stage,  and  Count  Bvrard  in  the  ‘ Fortress'  hides  hlmseli 
in  a green-house  built  expressly  for  the  occasion.  'Tis  a 
pity  that  Theodore  Hook,  who  is  really  a man  of  talent,  should 
confine  his  genius  to  such  paltry  productions  as  the  • Fortress,' 

• Music  Mad,'  Ac.  Ac."— This  extraordinary  humourist,  who 
w.is  a mere  boy  at  the  date  of  Lord  Byron’s  satire,  afterwards 
distinguished  himself  by  works  more  worthy  of  bis  abilities— 
nine  volumes  of  highly  popular  novels,  entitled  - Saying*  and 
Doings"— "Gilbert  Gurney"— a world  of  political  jtux 
d'espril,  Ac.  Ac.] 
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Yet  what  avail  their  vain  attempts  to  please. 

While  British  critics  suffer  scenes  like  these  ; 

While  Reynolds  vents  his  u dammes ! " “ pooh*  ! 

M sounds  I n i 

And  common-place  and  common  sense  confounds  ? 
While  Kenney’s  “ World” — ah  l where  is  Kenney’s 
wit?  — 

Tires  the  sad  gallery*  lulls  the  listless  pit ; 

And  Beaumont’s  pilfer’d  Caratach  affords 
A tragedy  complete  in  all  but  words  ? * 

Who  but  must  mourn,  while  these  are  all  the  rage. 
The  degradation  of  our  vaunted  stage  1 
Heavens  ! is  all  sense  of  shame  and  talent  gone  ? 
Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit  ? — none  1 
Awake,  George  Colman4  ! Cumberland5,  awake  I 
Ring  the  alarum  bell  1 let  folly  quake  ! 

Oh,  Sheridan ! if  aught  can  move  thy  pen, 

Let  Comedy  assume  her  throne  again ; 

Abjure  the  mummery  of  the  German  schools; 

Leave  new  Pizarros  to  translating  fools ; 

Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age, 

One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 

Gods  l o’er  those  boards  shall  Folly  rear  her  head. 
Where  Garrick  trod,  and  Slddons  lives  to  tread?  6 
On  those  shall  Farce  display  Buffoon’ry’s  mask. 

And  Hook  conceal  his  heroes  in  a cask  ? 

Shall  sapient  managers  new  scenes  produce 
From  Cherry,  Skeffington,  and  Mother  Goose 
While  Shakspeare,  Otway,  Massinger,  forgot. 

On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot  ? 

Lo  ! with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim 
The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame  ! 

In  grim  array  though  Lewis’  spectres  rise, 

Still  Skeffington  and  Goose  divide  the  prize.  " 

And  sure  great  Skeffington  must  claim  our  praise. 
For  skirtless  coats  and  skeletons  of  plays 
Renown’d  alike  ; whose  genius  ne’er  confines 
Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenwood’s  gay  designs ; 8 
Nor  sleeps  with  “ Sleeping  Beauties,”  but  anon 
In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  on,* 


While  poor  John  Bull,  bewilder’d  with  the  scene. 
Stares,  wondering  what  the  devil  it  can  mean ; 
i But  as  some  hands  applaud,  a venal  few  ! 

Rather  than  sleep,  why  John  applauds  it  too. 

| Such  are  we  now.  Ah  ! wherefore  should  we  turn 
To  what  our  fathers  were,  unless  to  mourn  ? 
Degenerate  Britons  1 are  ye  dead  to  shame. 

Or,  kind  to  dullness,  do  you  fear  to  blame  ? 

Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  race 
Watch  each  distortion  of  a Naldi’s  face  ; 
j Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy’s  buffoons, 

And  worship  Catalani’s  pantaloons,10 
Since  their  own  drama  yields  no  fairer  trace 
Of  wit  than  puns,  of  humour  than  grimace.  1 1 

| Then  let  Ausonia,  skill’d  In  every  art 
To  soften  manners,  but  corrupt  the  heart. 

Pour  her  exotic  follies  o’er  the  town, 

To  sanction  Vice,  and  hunt  Decorum  down  : 

Let  wedded  strumpets  languish  o’er  Deshayes, 

And  bless  the  promise  which  his  form  displays ; 
j While  Gay  ton  bounds  before  tb’ enraptured  looks 
Of  hoary  marquises  and  stripling  dukes : 

Let  high-born  lechers  eye  the  lively  Presle 

Twirl  her  light  limbs,  that  spurn  the  needless  veil ; | 

Let  Angiolini  bare  her  breast  of  snow, 

Wave  the  white  arm,  and  point  the  pliant  toe ; 

Collin!  trill  her  love-inspiring  song. 

Strain  her  fair  neck,  and  charm  the  listening 
throng! 

Whet  not  your  scythe,  suppressors  of  our  vice ! 
Reforming  saints  ! too  delicately  nice ! 

By  whose  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save. 

No  Sunday  tankards  foam,  no  barbers  shave ; 

And  beer  undrawn,  and  beards  unmown,  display 
Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day. 

Or  hall  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile 
Of  vice  and  folly,  Grevillc  and  Argyle  ! 13 


i All  these  are  favourite  expressions  of  Mr.  Reynold*,  and 
prominent  in  Ida  comedies,  living  and  defunct.  — [The  reader 
Is  referred  to  Mr.  Reynolds’s  Autobiography,  published  in 
1826,  for  a full  account  of  hit  voluminous  writing*  for  the 
stage.] 

* [Mr.  Kenney  ha*  since  written  many  successful  drama*.] 

s Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  new  manager  of  Drury  Lane 

theatre,  itripped  the  tragedy  of  Bonduca  of  the  dialogue,  and 
exhibited  the  *cene*  as  the  *pectacle  of  Caractacm.  Was 
this  worthy  of  hi*  *ire  ? or  of  himself? — [Thoma*  Sheridan, 
who  united  much  of  the  convivial  wit  of  bl*  parent  to  many 
amiable  qualities,  received,  after  the  termination  of  hi*  the- 
atrical management,  the  appointment  of  colonial  paymaster 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  died  in  September.  1817, 
leaving  u widow,  whose  novel  of  **  Carwell " has  obtained 
much  approbation,  and  several  children ; among  others,  the 
accomplished  authoress  of  **  Rosalie”  and  other  poem*,  now 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton.] 

* i Lord  Byron  entertained  a high  opinion  of  George  Col- 

man's  convivial  power*.  — **  If  I had,”  he  say*.  **  to  choose, 
and  could  not  have  both  at  a time,  1 should  say,  * Let  me 
begin  the  evening  with  Sheridan,  and  finish  it  with  Colman. ' 
Sheridan  for  dinner,  and  Colman  for  supper ; Sheridan  for 
claret  or  port,  but  Colman  for  every  thing.  Sheridan  was  a 
grenadier  company  of  life-guards,  but  Colman  a whole  regi- 
ment  of  hekt  ntfantry,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a roglmci*. 

Mr.  Colman  died  In  October,  1836.”] 

* [Richard  Cumberland,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
**  West  Indian,”  the  “ Observer,**  and  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  autobiogTaphie*,  died  In  1811.] 

* Tin  all  edition*  previous  to  the  fifth,  it  was,  **  Kemble  live* 
to  tread."  Lord  Byron  used  to  say.  that.  **  of  actors,  Cooke 
was  the  roost  natural,  Kemble  the  most  supernatural,  Kean 
the  medium  between  the  two;  but  that  Mrs  Slddons  was 
worth  them  all  nut  together.”  Such  effect,  however,  had 

Kean’s  acting  on  hit  mind,  that  once,  on  seeing  him  play  Sir 


Giles  Overreach,  he  was  seized  with  a sort  of  convulsive  fit. 
John  Kemble  died  lu  1823.  — his  illustrious  sister  in  1630  } 

i [Dibdin’t  pantoratne  of  Mother  Goose  had  a run  of  nearlj 
a hundred  nights,  and  brought  more  than  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  treasury  of  Covent  Garden  theatre.! 

" Mr.  Greenwood  it,  we  believe,  scene-painter  to  Drory- 
lanc  theatre  — as  such,  Mr.  Skeffington  is  much  indebted  to 
him. 

9 Mr.  [nfterwnrds  Sir  Lumley]  Skeffington  is  the  illustrious 
author  of  the  “ Sleeping  Beauty  ; " and  some  comedies,  par- 
ticularly " Maids  and  Bachelors  : ” Baccalaurii  barulo  tragi* 
quam  lauro  dtgni. 

Kaldl  and  Catalanl  require  tittle  notice;  for  the  visage  of 
the  one  and  the  salary  of  the  other,  will  enable  us  long  to 
recollect  these  amusing  vagabonds.  Besides,  we  are  still  black 
and  blue  from  the  squeeze  on  the  first  night  of  the  lady's 
appearance  in  trousers. 

»'  [The  following  twenty  lines  were  struck  off  one  night 
after  Lord  Byron’s  return  from  the  Opera,  and  sent  the  next 
morning  to  the  printer,  with  a request  to  have  them  placed 
where  they  now  appear.] 

11  To  prevent  any  blunder,  such  as  mistaking  a street  for  * 
man,  1 beg  leave  to  state,  that  it  is  the  institution,  and  not  the 
duke  of  that  name,  which  is  here  alluded  to.  A gentleman, 
with  whom  I am  slightly  acquainted,  lost  In  the  Argyle  Room* 
several  thousand  pounds  at  backgammon.*  It  is  but  justice 
to  the  manager  in  this  instance  to  say.  that  some  degree  of  < 
disapprobation  was  manifested  : hut  why  are  the  implement* 
of  gaming  allowed  In  a place  devoted  to  the  society  of  bath 
sexes?  A pleasant  thing  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
those  who  are  blest  or  cursed  with  such  connections,  to  bear 


• T”  True.  It  was  Billy  Way  who  lost  the  money.  I knew 
him,  and  was  a subscriber  to  the  Argyle  at  the  time  a t the 
event —Byron,  1816.1 

— ... 
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Where  you  proud  palace,  Fashion’s  hallow'd  fane,  1 Traduced  by  liars,  and  forgot  by  all. 


| Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley  train, 

[ Behold  the  new  Petronius 1 of  the  day, 
i Our  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play  ! 

There  the  hired  eunuch,  the  Hesperian  choir, 

The  melting  lute,  the  soft  lascivious  lyre. 

The  song  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France, 

The  midnight  orgy,  and  the  mazy  dance. 

The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine, 

For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords  combine : 
Each  to  his  humour — Com  us  all  allows ; 

Champaign,  dice,  music,  or  your  neighbour’s  spouse. 
Talk  not  to  us,  yc  starving  sons  of  trade  ! 

1 i Of  piteous  ruin,  which  ourselves  have  made , 

| In  Plenty’s  sunshine  Fortune’s  minions  bask, 
i Nor  think  of  poverty,  except  u en  masque," 

1 When  for  the  night  some  lately  titled  ass 
Appears  the  beggar  which  his  grandsire  was. 

| The  curtain  dropp’d,  the  gay  burletta  o’er, 

■ The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  the  floor ; 

Now  round  the  room  the  circling  dow’gers  sweep, 

' ; Now  in  loose  waltz  the  thin-clad  daughters  leap  ; 
j The  first  in  lengthen'd  line  majestic  swim, 
i The  last  display  the  free  unfetter’d  limb ! 

I*  Those  for  Hibernia’s  lusty  sons  repair 
i With  art  the  charms  which  nature  could  not  spare  j 
These  after  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight. 

Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  night. 

Oh  ! blest  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease, 

Where,  all  forgotten  but  the  power  to  please, 

! Each  maid  may  give  a loose  to  genial  thought. 

Each  swain  may  teach  new  systems,  or  be  taught : 
There  the  blithe  youngster,  just  return’d  from  Spain, 
Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  calls  the  rattling  main ; 

The  jovial  caster ’s  set,  and  seven 's  the  nick. 

Or — done  t — a thousand  on  the  coming  trick  ! 

If,  mad  with  loss,  existence  ’gins  to  tire, 
j And  all  your  hope  or  wish  Is  to  expire. 

Here ’s  Powell's  pistol  ready  for  your  life, 

And,  kinder  still,  two  Pagets  for  your  wife  ; a 
Fit  consummation  of  an  earthly  race, 

Begun  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace  ; 

While  none  but  menials  o’er  the  bed  of  death. 

Wash  thy  red  wounds,  or  watch  thy  wavering  breath ; 

the  billiard-tablet  rattling  In  one  room,  and  the  dice  In  an- 
other 1 That  thi*  it  the  cate  1 myself  can  testify,  as  a late 
unworthy  member  of  an  Institution  which  materially  affect* 
the  moral*  of  the  higher  order*,  while  the  lower  may  not  even 
more  to  the  sound  of  a tabor  and  fiddle,  without  a chance  of 
I Indictment  for  riotou*  behaviour.  — [Conceiving  the  fore- 
going note,  together  with  the  line*  In  the  text,  to  convey  a 
reflection  upon  hi*  conduct,  as  manager  of  the  Argyle  instltu. 
tion.  Colonel  Greville  demanded  an  explanation  of  Lord 
! Byron.  The  matter  »a*  referred  to  Mr.  Leckle  (the  author 
of  a work  on  Sicilian  affairs)  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Greville, 
and  to  Mr.  Moore  on  the  part  of  Lord  Byron } by  whom  It 
| ' was  amicably  settled.  | 

j 1 Petronlus.  **  Arblterelegantlarum  " to  Nero,  “ and  a very 
pretty  fellow  in  hi*  day,”  a*  Mr.  Congreve’s  “ Old  Bachelor  ” 
I smith  of  Hannil>al. 

* [The  original  reading  was, **  a Paget  for  your  wife.”] 

1 I knew  the  late  Lord  Falkland  well.  On  Sunday  night 
j 1 beheld  him  presiding  at  his  own  table.  In  all  the  honest 
pride  of  hospitality  : on  Wednesday  morning,  at  three  o’clock, 
I saw  stretched  before  me  all  that  remained  of  courage, 

I feeling,  and  a host  of  passions.  He  was  a gallant  and  success- 
ful officer : hi*  faults  were  the  rault*  of  a sailor  [those  of 
dissipation]— a*  such,  Briton*  will  forgive  them.  He  died 
like  a brave  man  in  a better  cause  : for  nad  he  fallen  In  like 
manner  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate  to  which  he  wai  just  ap- 
pointed. hit  lari  moments  would  have  been  held  up  by  his 
■ countrymen  a*  *n  example  to  succeeding  heroes.  — [Lord 
j Falkland  was  killed  in  a duel  by  Mr.  Powell,  In  1809.  It  was 


The  mangled  victim  of  a drunken  brawl, 

To  live  like  Clodlus,  and  like  Falkland  fall.  s 

Truth  ! rouse  some  genuine  bard,  and  guide  hi?  hand 
To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  land. 

E’en  I — least  thinking  of  a thoughtless  throng. 

Just  skill’d  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong, 

I Freed  at  that  age  when  reason’s  shield  Is  lost. 

To  fight  my  course  through  passion’s  countless  host,  * 
Whom  every  path  of  pleasure’s  flow’ry  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray  — 

E’en  I must  raise  my  voice,  e’en  I must  feci 
Such  scenes,  such  men,  destroy  the  public  weal : 
Although  some  kind,  censorious  friend  will  say, 

“ What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool »,  than  they  ?" 
And  every  brother  rake  will  smile  to  see 
That  miracle,  a moralist  In  me. 

No  matter — when  some  bard  in  virtue  strong, 

Gi fiord  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening  song, 
Then  sleep  my  pen  for  ever ! and  my  voice 
Be  only  heard  to  hail  him,  and  rqjoice ; 

Rejoice,  and  yield  my  feeble  praise,  though  I 
May  feel  the  lash  that  Virtue  must  apply. 

As  for  the  smaller  fry,  who  swarm  in  shoals, 

From  silly  Hafiz  up  to  simple  Bowles, 6 

Why  should  we  call  them  from  their  dark  abode, 

In  broad  St.  Giles's  or  in  Tottenham-road  ? 

Or  (since  some  men  of  fashion  nobly  dare 
To  scrawl  In  verse)  from  Bond-street  or  the  Square? 
If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite, 

Most  wisely  doom’d  to  shun  the  public  sight, 

What  harm  ? In  spite  of  every  critic  elf. 

Sir  T.  may  read  his  stanzas  to  himself; 

MUes  Andrews  7 still  his  strength  in  couplets  try. 

And  live  in  prologues,  though  his  dramas  die. 

Lords  too  are  banls,  such  things  at  times  befall, 

And  ’tis  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  all. 

Yet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  sway  the  times, 

Ah  ! who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhymes  ?* 
Roscommon  1 Sheffield  1 with  your  spirits  fled. 

No  future  laurels  deck  a noble  head ; 

No  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile. 

The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle. 

■ Dot  by  words  only  that  Lord  Byron  gave  proof  of  sympathy 
oo  the  melancholy  occasion.  Though  hu  own  difficulties 
pressed  on  him  at  the  time,  he  contrived  to  administer  relief 
I to  the  widow  and  children  of  his  friend.] 

4 [“Yes:  and  a precious  chase  they  led  me.”  — B.  1816.] 

* r*‘  Foot  enough,  certainly,  then,  and  no  wiser  since.”  — 
B.  1816.] 

* What  would  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Persian  Anacreon, 
Hafiz,  could  he  rise  from  his  splendid  sepulchre  at  Shecra*. 
(where  he  reposes  with  Feraousi  and  Sadi,  the  oriental 
Homer  and  Catullus.)  and  behold  his  name  assumed  br  one 
Stott  of  Dromore,  the  most  impudent  and  execrable  of  lite- 
rary poachers  for  the  daily  prints  ? 

, 7 [Miles  Peter  Andrews,  many  years  M.P.  for  Bowdley, 

Colonel  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Volunteers,  proprietor  of  a 
, gunpowder  manufactory  at  Dartford,  author  of  numerous 
prologues,  epilogues,  and  farces,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
JJariad.  He  died  in  1814.] 

* [In  the  original  manuscript  wc  find  these  lines : — 

“In  these,  our  times,  with  daily  wonders  big, 

A letter'd  peer  is  like  a lettered  nig  ; 

Both  know  their  alphabet,  but  wno,  from  thence. 

Infers  that  peers  or  pigs  have  manly  sense  ? 

Still  less  that  such  should  woo  the  graceful  nine  : 
Parnassus  was  not  made  for  lord*  and  swine.”] 

» r On  being  told  that  It  was  believed  he  alluded  to  Lord 
Carlisle's  nervous  disorder  in  this  line.  Lord  Byron  exclaimed, 

| — •*  I thank  heaven  I did  not  know  it ; and  would  not,  could 
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The  puny  schoolboy  and  his  early  lay 
Men  pardon,  if  his  follies  pass  away  ; 

But  who  forgives  the  senior’s  ceaseless  verse, 

Whose  hairs  grow  hoary  as  his  rhymes  grow  worse  ? 
What  heterogeneous  honours  deck  the  peer  1 
Lord,  rhymester,  petit- raaitre,  and  pamphleteer  l 1 
So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age, 

His  scenes  alone  had  damn'd  our  sinking  stage  ; 

But  managers  for  once  cried,  **  Hold,  enough  ! ” 

Nor  drugg’d  their  audience  with  the  tragic  stuff. 

Tet  at  their  judgment  let  his  lordship  laugh, 

And  case  his  volumes  in  congenial  calf : 

Yes  I doff  that  covering,  where  morocco  shines, 

And  hang  a calf-skin*  on  those  recreant  lines.  3 

With  you,  ye  Druids  1 rich  in  native  lead, 

Who  daily  scribble  for  your  daily  bread  ; 

With  you  I war  not : Gifford’s  heavy  hand 

Has  crush’d,  without  remorse,  your  numerous  band. 

On  u all  the  talents  ” vent  your  venal  spleen ; 

Want  is  your  plea,  let  pity  be  your  screen. 

Let  monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew, 

And  Melville’s  Mantle  4 prove  a blanket  too  l 
One  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapless  bard, 

And,  peace  be  with  you  1 ’tls  your  best  reward. 
8uch  damning  fame  as  Dunciads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a morning  live ; 


But  now  at  once  your  fleeting  labours  cioae. 

With  names  of  greater  note  in  blest  repose. 

I Far  be ’t  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa's  prose  in  masquerade. 

Whole  strains,  the  faithful  echoes  of  her  mind. 
Leave  wondering  comprehension  far  behind.  * 

I Though  Crusca’s  bards  no  more  our  journals  fill. 
Some  stragglers  skirmish  round  the  columns  still ; 

' Last  of  the  howling  host  which  once  was  Bell’s, 
Matilda  snivels  yet,  and  Hafiz  yells ; 

And  Merry’s  metaphors  appear  anew. 

Chain’d  to  the  signature  of  0.  P.  Q. 6 

When  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a stall. 
Employs  a pen  less  pointed  than  his  awl, 

! Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes, 

St  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse. 

Heavens  ! how  the  vulgar  stare  f how  crowds  applaud ! 
How  ladies  read,  and  literati  laud  ! * 

If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  his  jest 
Tls  sheer  Ill-nature  — don’t  the  world  know  best? 
Genius  must  guide  when  wits  admire  the  rhyme. 
And  Capel  Lofft  * declares ’t  is  quite  sublime. 

: Hear,  then,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  trade  ! 

I Swains ! quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless  spade  : 

| Lo  ! Bums  io  and  Bloomfield,  nay,  a greater  far, 

| Gifford  was  born  beneath  an  adverse  star. 


not,  if  I had.  I mint  naturally  be  the  lut  person  to  be 
pointed  on  defects  or  maladies."] 

• The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  lately  published  an  eighteen- 
peony  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  stag*,  and  offers  hit  plan 
for  building  a new  theatre.  It  is  to  be  hoped  his  lordship  will 
be  permitted  to  bring  forward  any  thing  for  the  stage— except 
his  own  tragedies. 

> “ Doff  that  lion's  hide. 

And  hang  a calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs.*' 

SkaJt.  King  John. 

Lord  Carlisle's  works,  most  resplendently  bound,  form  a 
conspicuous  ornament  to  his  book-shelves  : — 

“ The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella." 

* p*  Wrong  also  — the  provocation  was  not  sufficient  to 
Justify  the  acerbity.**  — B.  1816.]  — [Lord  Byron  greatly  re- 
gretted the  sarcasms  he  had  published  against  nis  noble 
relation,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  Lord  Carlisle 
had  intentionally  slighted  him.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Rogers, 
written  in  1814,  he  asks,  — “ Is  there  any  chance  or  possibility 
of  making  it  up  with  Lord  Carlisle,  as  1 feel  disposed  to  do 
any  thing  reasonable  or  unreasonable  to  effect  it."  And  in 
the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  fate  of 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Howard,  Lord  Carlisle’s  youngest  son, 
ooe  of  those  who  fall  gloriously  at  Waterloo : — 

**  Their  praise  Is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine  ; 

Yet  one  1 would  select  from  that  proud  throng. 

Partly  because  they  blend  me  wltn  his  line. 

And  partly  that  I did  hit  Sire  tome  wrong. 

And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song  ; 

And  nis  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  showerd 
The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn’d  files  along. 

Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower'd, 

They  reach’d  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young,  gallant 
Howard  1 ” 

In  the  following  extracts  from  two  unpublished  letters, 
written  when  Lord  B.  was  at  Harrow,  may  possibly  be 
triced  the  origin  of  his  conduct  towards  his  guardian  : —"Nov. 
11.  1804.  You  mistake  me  If  you  think  I dislike  Lord  Carlisle. 

I respect  him,  and  might  like  him  did  I know  him  better.  For 
him  my  mother  hat  an  antipathy  — why,  I know  not,  I am 
afraid  he  could  be  but  of  little  use  to  me  ; but  1 dare  say  he 
would  assist  me  if  he  could  ; so  I take  the  will  for  the  deed, 
and  am  obliged  to  him,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  be 
succeeded  In  his  efforts."  — *'  Nov.  SI.  1804.  To  Lord  Car- 
lisle make  my  wannest  acknowledgments.  I feel  more 
gratitude  than  I can  well  express.  1 am  truly  obliged  to  him 
tor  his  endeavours,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  vour  ex- 
planation of  his  reserve,  though  I was  hitherto  afraid  it  might 
proceed  from  personal  dislike.  For  the  future,  1 shall  con- 
sider him  as  more  my  friend  than  1 have  hitherto  been  taught 
lo  think.**] 


4 “ Melville's  Mantle,"  a parody  on  **  Elijah's  Mantle,"  s 
poem. 

1 This  lovely  little  Jessica,  the  daughter  of  the  noted  Jew 
King,  seems  to  be  a follower  of  the  Della  Crusca  school,  sad 
has  published  two  volumes  of  very  rrspectable  absurdities  ic 


is  better."—  B.  1816.] 

* These  are  the  signatures  of  various  worthies  who  figure 
In  the  poetical  departments  of  the  newspapers. 


r [Joseph  Blackett,  the  shoemaker.  He  died  at  Seaham.  is 
1810.  Hu  poems  were  afterwards  collected  bv  Pratt ; aai. 
oddly  enough,  his  principal  patroness  was  Miss  Milbaak. 
then  a perfect  stranger  to  Lord  Byron.  In  a letter  written 
to  Dallas,  on  board  the  Volage  frigate,  at  sea,  in  June,  lull, 
ho  says,  — “ 1 see  that  yours  and  Pratt’s  protege.  Blackett 
the  cobbler,  U dead.  In  spite  of  his  rhymes,  and  is  probably 
one  of  the  Instances  where  death  has  saved  a man  from  damn- 
ation. You  were  the  ruin  of  that  poor  fellow  amongst  you: 
had  it  not  been  for  his  patrons,  he  might  now  have  been  in 
very  good  plight,  shoe,  (not  verso-)  making ; but  you  hare 
made  him  Immortal  with  a vengeance  : who  would  think  that 
anybody  would  be  such  a blockhead  as  to  sin  against  an 
express  proverb,  — * Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  ! " 

' But  snare  him,  ye  Critics,  hla  follies  are  past. 

For  the  Cobbler  Is  come,  as  he  ought,  to  his  tort* — 
Which  two  lines,  with  a scratch  under  last,  to  show  where 
the  joke  lies,  1 beg  that  you  will  prevail  on  Miss  Milbank  to 
have  Inserted  on  the  tomb  of  her  departed  Blackett."] 

B [“  This  was  meant  for  poor  Blackett,  who  was  then  patron- 
ized by  A.  J.  B."  (Lady  Byron)  ; **  but  that  I did  not  know, 

or  this  would  not  have  been  written,  at  least  1 think  not." 

B.  1816.] 

9 Capel  I.o (It.  Esq.,  the  Msecenas  of  shoemakers,  and 
preface-writer-general  to  distressed  versemen  ; a kind  of 
gratis  accoucheur  to  those  who  wish  to  be  delivered  cd 
rhyme,  but  do  not  know  how  to  bring  forth.  — TThe  j»et 
Bloomfield  owed  his  first  celebrity  to  the  notice  of  Capel  Lofft 
and  Thomas  Hill,  Esquires,  who  read  his  **  Farmer’s  Boy." 
in  manuscript,  recommended  it  to  a publisher,  and  by  tbeir 
influence  in  society  and  literature,  soon  drew  general  attention 
to  its  merits.  It  is  distressing  to  remember  that,  after  all 
had  been  done  by  the  zeal  of  a few  friends,  the  public  sympathy 
did  not  rest  permanently  on  the  amiable  Bloomfield,  w ho  died 
in  extreme  poverty  in  1823.] 

["  Read  Burns  to-day.  What  would  be  have  been  If  a 
patrician  ? We  should  have  had  more  polish  — less  force  — 
just  as  much  verse,  but  no  immortality  — a divorce  and  a duel 
or  two,  the  which  had  he  survived,  as  his  potations  must  haw 
been  less  spirituous,  he  might  have  lived  as  long  as  Sheridan, 
and  outlived  as  much  as  poor  Brinsley."  — Byron 
181*.] 
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Forsook  the  labours  of  a servile  state.  Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne. 


Steram’d  the  rude  storm,  and  triumph’d  over  Cite : 
Then  why  no  more  ? if  Phcebus  smiled  on  you, 
Bloomfield  1 why  not  on  brother  Nathan  too  ? * 

Him  too  the  mania,  not  the  muse,  has  seized  ; 

I Not  inspiration,  but  a mind  diseased : 

! And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode. 

No  common  be  enclosed  without  an  ode. 

Oh  1 since  increased  refinement  deigns  to  smile 
On  Britain's  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  isle. 

Let  poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole, 
l Alike  the  rustic,  and  mechanic  soul ! 

Ye  tuneful  cobblers ! still  your  notes  prolong. 
Compose  at  once  a slipper  and  a song ; 

So  shall  the  fair  your  handywork  peruse. 

Your  sonnets  sure  shall  please — perhaps  your  shoes. 
May  Moorland  weavers  - boast  Pindaric  skill, 

And  tailors'  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill ! 

While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  notes, 
And  pay  for  poems — when  they  pay  for  coats. 


To  the  famed  throng  now  paid  the  tribute  due, 
Neglected  genius ! let  me  turn  to  you. 

Come  forth,  oh  Campbell s l give  thy  talents  scope ; 
Who  dares  aspire  if  thou  must  cease  to  hope  ? 

And  thou,  melodious  Rogers4  ! rise  at  last. 

Recall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past ; 

Arise  1 let  blest  remembrance  still  inspire. 

And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallow'd  lyre ; 

i See  Nathaniel  Bloom  field’*  ode,  elegy,  or  whatever  he  nr 
any  one  elie  choose*  to  call  it,  on  the  enclosures  u(  ** Honing* 
too  Green.” 

* Vide  **  Recollections  of  a Weaver  in  the  Moorlands  of 
Staffordshire.” 

» It  would  hr  superfluous  to  recall  to  the  mmd  of  the  reader 
the  author*  of  “ The  Pleasures  of  Memory  •*  and  ” The  Plea- 
sures of  Hope,”  the  most  beautiful  didactic  poem*  in  our 
language,  if  we  except  Pope's  **  Essay  on  Man  : " but  so 
many  poetasters  have  started  up,  that  even  the  names  of 
Campbell  and  Rogers  are  become  strange — [Beneath  this 
cote  Lord  Byron  scribbled.  In  1816,— 

••  Pretty  Mitt  Jacqueline 
I lad  a nose  aquiline. 

And  would  assert  rude 
Things  of  Miss  Gertrude, 

While  Mr.  Marmion 
Led  a great  army  on. 

Making  Kehama  look 
Like  a fierce  Mameluke.”] 

* [“  I hare  been  reading,”  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1813, 
" Memory  again,  and  Hone  together,  and  retain  all  my  pre- 
ference of  the  former.  His  elegance  is  really  wonderful  — 
there  is  no  such  a thing  as  a vulgar  line  in  his  book.”] 

* [“  Rogers  has  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  bis  first  poems, 

, i but  has  still  very  great  merit.”  — B.  1816.] 

* Gifford,  author  of  the  Bavlad  and  Mwviad,  the  first  satires 
| of  the  day,  and  translator  of  Juvenal.—  [The  opinion  of  Mr. 

I!  Gifford  hid  always  great  weight  with  Lord  Byron  “ Any 
j suggestion  of  yours,”  he  says  In  a letter  written  in  1813, 
• even  were  It  conveyed  in  the  less  tender  shape  of  the  text 
, of  the  Baviad,  or  a Monk  Mason  note  In  Massinger,  would  be 
j obeyed.”  A few  weeks  before  hit  death,  on  hearing  from 
England  of  a report  that  he  had  written  a satire  on  Mr. 

■ Gifford,  he  wrote  instantly  to  Mr.  Murray  : — ” Whoever 
I asserts  that  I am  the  author  or  abettor  of  anything  of  the 
l kind,  lie*  In  his  throat.  It  is  not  truo  that  1 ever  did,  i r(U, 
j|  trouU,  could,  or  thonld  write  a satire  against  Gifford,  or  a 
hair  cl  his  head.  I always  considered  him  as  my  literary 
. father,  and  myself  as  hit  ‘ prodigal  ’ son  ; and  if  I have  allowed 
1 1 his  ’ fatted  auf ' to  grow  to  an  ox  before  he  kills  it  on  my 
return,  it  is  only  because  1 prefer  beef  to  veal.”] 

* Sotheby,  translator  of  Wieland’s  Oberon  and  Virgil's 
i Georgies,  and  author  of  •*  Saul,”  an  epic  poem.  — [Mr. 

I Sotheby  afterwards  eisentially  raised  hi*  reputation  hr  vari- 
ous original  poems,  and  a translation  of  the  Iliad,  lie  died 
ia  l«M.] 

• Macnefl,  whose  poems  are  deservedly  popular,  particu- 
larly *'  Scotland's  Scaith,”  and  the  " War*  of  War,”  of  widen 

I 


Assert  thy  country's  honour  and  thine  own.  5 
What  l must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 
Where  her  last  hopes  with  piou9  Cowper  sleep  ? 
Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns. 

To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstrel.  Burns ! 

No  ( though  contempt  hath  mark'd  the  spurious 
brood, 

i The  race  who  rhyme  from  folly,  or  for  food. 

Yet  still  some  genuine  sons 't  is  hers  to  boast, 

, Who,  least  affecting,  still  affect  the  most: 

Feel  as  they  write,  and  write  but  as  they  feel  — 

Bear  witness  Gifford15,  Sotheby  ",  Macneil.  * 


“ Why  slumbers  Gifford  ? " once  was  ask’d  in  vain ; ® 
Why  slumbers  Gifford  ? let  us  ask  again, 
i Arc  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge  ? 10 
Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  demand  the  scourge  ? 
Are  there  no  sins  for  satire's  bard  to  greet  ? 
i Stalks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  every  street  ? 

Shall  peers  or  princes  tread  pollution's  path. 

And  'scape  alike  the  law’s  and  muse's  wrath  ? 

Nor  blaze  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time, 
Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime  ? 

Arouse  thee,  Gifford  ! be  thy  promise  claim'd, 

Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed. 


Unhappy  White 11  ! while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  thy  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 

ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  la  one  month.  — [Hector 
Macneil  died  in  1818.] 

* [Lord  Byron  here  alludes  to  the  masterly  poem  of”  New 
Morality  ” (the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr. 
Frere),  in  the  Antljacobin,  in  which  Gifford  is  thus  apostro- 
phised : — 

••  Bethink  thee.  Gifford,  when  some  future  age 
Shall  trace  the  promise  of  thy  playful  page  ; 

• The  hand  which  brush’d  a swarm  of  fool*  away. 

Should  rouse  to  grasp  a more  reluctant  prey  ! * 

Think,  then,  will  pleaded  Indolence  excuse 
The  tame  secession  of  thy  languid  muse? 

Ah  ! where  It  now  that  promise  ? whir  so  long 
Sleep  the  keen  shafts  of  satire  and  of  song  ? 

Oh  ! come,  with  taste  and  virtue  at  thy  side. 

With  ardent  seal  inflamed,  and  patriot  pride  ; 

With  keen  poetic  glance  direct  the  blow. 

And  empty  all  thy  quiver  on  the  foe — 

No  pause  — no  rest  — till  weltering'on  the  ground 
The  poisonous  hydra  Ucs,  and  pierced  with  many  • 
wound.”] 

Mr.  Glflbrd  promised  publicly  that  the  Bavlad  and  Mvviad 
should  not  be  his  last  original  works : let  him  remember, 
*•  Mox  in  reluctante*  dracones.”—  (Mr.  Gifford  became  the 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  — which  thenceforth  occu- 
pied most  of  his  time,  — a few  months  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  satire  In  1809.] 

11  Henry  Klrke  White  died  at  Cambridge,  in  October,  1806, 
In  consequence  of  too  much  exertion  in  the  pursuit  of  studies 
that  would  have  matured  a mind  which  disease  and  poverty 
could  not  impair,  and  which  death  Itself  destroyed  rather  than 
subdued.  Hi*  poem*  abound  in  such  beauties  as  must  impress 
the  reader  with  the  liveliest  regret  that  so  short  a period  was 
allotted  to  talents  which  would  have  dignified  even  the  sacred 
functions  he  was  destined  to  assume.  — [In  a letter  to  Mr. 
Dallas,  In  1811.  Lord  Byron  oayt,  — " I am  sorry  you  don't 
like  Harry  White;  with  a great  deal  of  cant,  which  In  him 
was  sincere  (indeed  It  killed  him,  as  you  killed  Joe  Blackett), 
rertes  there  is  poesy  and  genius.  1 don't  say  this  on  account 
of  my  simile  and  rhymes  ; but  surely  he  was  beyond  all  the 
Bloomfield*  and  Blacketts,  and  their  collateral  cobblers/  whom 
lo>fft  and  Pratt  hare  or  may  kidnap  from  their  calling  into 
the  service  of  the  trade.  Setting  aside  bigotry,  he  surely 
ranks  next  to  Chatterton.  It  Is  astonishing  how  little  he  was 
known  ; and  at  Cambridge  no  one  thought  or  heard  of  such  a 
man  till  his  death  rendered  all  notices  useless.  For  my  part, 
I should  have  been  most  proud  of  such  an  acquaintance  : his 
very  prejudices  were  respcctablo.’*] 
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The  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away. 

Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 

Oh  1 what  a noble  heart  was  here  undone, 

When  Science’  self  destroy’d  her  favourite  son ! 

Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit. 

She  sow’d  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reap’d  the  fruit 
Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow. 

And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low  : 

So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 

No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 

View’d  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 

And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver’d  in  his  heart ; 

Keen  were  his  pang?,  but  keener  far  to  feel, 

He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell’d  the  steel ; 

While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm’d  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast.  1 

There  be,  who  say,  in  these  enlighten’d  days. 

That  splendid  lies  are  all  the  poet’s  praise  ; 

That  strain'd  invention,  ever  on  the  wing, 

Alone  impels  the  modern  bard  to  sing : 

’T  is  true,  that  all  who  rhyme — nay,  all  who  write, 
Shrink  from  that  fatal  word  to  genius — trite ; 

Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  fire?, 

And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires : 

This  fact  In  Virtue’s  name  let  Crabbe  2 attest ; 

Though  nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best  3 

And  here  let  Shoe  * and  Genius  find  a place, 

Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace ; 

To  guide  whose  hand  the  sister  arts  combine, 

And  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  line ; 

Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvas  glow, 

Or  pour  the  easy  rhyme’s  harmonious  flow , 

While  honours,  doubly  merited,  attend 
The  poet’s  rival,  but  the  painter’s  friend. 

Blest  is  the  man  who  dares  approach  the  bower 
Where  dwelt  the  muses  at  their  natal  hour ; 

Whose  steps  have  press’d,  whose  eye  has  mark’d  afar. 
The  clime  that  nursed  the  sons  of  song  and  war, 

The  scenes  which  glory  still  must  hover  o'er, 

Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Achaian  shore. 

But  doubly  blest  is  he  whose  heart  expands 
With  hallow'd  feelings  for  those  classic  lands; 

Who  rends  the  veil  V ages  long  gone  by, 

And  views  their  remnants  with  a poet's  eye  1 
Wright 5 ! 'twas  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sing  them  too ; 

> [Mr.  Southey'*  delightful  Life  of  Kirku  White  Is  In  every 
one’s  hands.  ] 

* [**  1 consider  Crabbe  and  Coleridge  as  the  first  of  these 
times,  in  point  of  power  and  genius.*'  — B.  1816-3 

* [This  eminent  poet  and  excellent  man  died  at  his  rectory 
of  Trowbridge,  in  February  1832,  aged  seventy-eight.  With 
the  exception  of  the  late  Lord  Stowell,  be  was  the  last 

I surviving  celebrated  man  mentioned  by  Boswell  in  con- 
nection with  Johnson,  who  revised  his  poem  of  the  Village.” 

I Hi*  other  works  are  the  **  Library,1*  the  “ Newspaper,"  the 
' “ Borough,'’  a collection  of  " Poems, '•  which  Cnarles  Fox 
read  in  manuscript  on  his  death-bed;  “Tales,"  and  also 
“ Tales  of  the  HalL"  He  left  various  poetical  pieces  in  MS., 
and  a collective  edition  of  his  works  was  published  to  1834, 
preceded  by  an  interesting  Memoir,  written  by  his  Son.] 

* Mr.  Shoe,  author  of  “ Rhymes  on  Art,”  and  **  Elements  of 
Art."  — [Now  (1836)  Sir  Martin  Sheet  and  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy.] 

' Walter  Rodwell  Wright,  late  consul-general  for  the  Seven 
Islands,  is  author  of  a very  beautiful  poem,  just  published  : it 
is  entitled  “ Horc  Ioaicae,’’  and  is  descriptive  of  the  isles  and 
the  adjacent  coast  of  Greece.  — [To  the  third  edition,  which 
came  out  to  1816,  was  added  an  excellent  translation  of  the 
“ Oreste"  of  Alfieri.  After  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Wright 
was  chosen  Recorder  of  Bury  SL  Edmunds.] 


And  sure  no  common  mute  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  men. 

And  you,  associate  bards8*  who  snatch'd  to  light 
Those  gems  too  long  withheld  from  modern  fight; 
Whose  mingling  taste  combined  to  cull  the  wreath 
Where  Attic  flowers  A onion  odours  breathe. 

And  all  their  renovated  fragrance  flung 
To  grace  the  beauties  of  your  native  tongue  ; 

Now  let  those  minds,  that  nobly  could  transfuse 
The  glorious  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muse. 

Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a borrow’d  tone 
Resign  Achala's  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

| Let  these,  or  such  as  these,  with  Just  applause, 

I Restore  the  muse's  violated  laws ; 

! But  not  in  flimsy  Darwin’s  pompous  chime, 

I That  mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhyme, 

| Whose  gilded  cymbals,  more  adorn'd  than  clear. 

The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  ear ; 

In  show  the  simple  lyre  could  once  surpo??. 

But  now,  worn  down,  appear  in  native  bra**  ; 

While  all  bis  train  of  hovering  sylphs  aramd 
Evaporate  in  similes  and  sound : 

Him  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die : 

False  glare  attracts,  but  more  offends  the  ey  e-  7 

Yet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth  stoop. 

The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group. 

Whose  verse,  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void. 

Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lamb  and  Lloj  J j 6 
Let  them  — but  hold,  my  muse,  nor  dare  to  teich 
A strain  far,  far  btyond  thy  humble  reach : 

The  native  genius  with  their  being  giren 

Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  cotes  to  heaven. 

And  thou,  too,  Scott 9 ! resign  to  mlnstrvlt  rude 
The  wilder  slogan  of  a border  feud  : 

Let  others  spin  their  meagre  lines  for  hire ; 

Enough  for  genius,  if  itself  inspire ! 

Let  Southey  sing,  although  his  teeming  tense. 

Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  profuse ; 

Let  simple  Wordsworth  10  chime  his  childish  verve. 
And  brother  Coleridge  lull  the  babe  at  nurse ; 

Let  spectre-mongering  Lewis  aim,  at  most. 

To  rouse  the  galleries,  or  to  raise  a ghost ; 

Let  Moore  still  sigh;  let  Strengfonl  steal  from  Hour*. 
And  swear  that  Camocns  sang  such  notes  of  yorr . 

4 The  translators  of  the  Anthology,  Bland  ar»i  Mairtir. 
have  since  published  separate  poems,  which  nsa  grows 
that  only  requires  opportunity  to  attain  emiiieaaic.  — [Tb« 
late  Rev.  Robert  Blana  published,  to  conjasctxa  with  Mr. 
Merivale,  ••  Collections  from  the  Greek  Authokcr.”  He  aiao 
, wrote  “ Edwy  and  Elgfva.”  the  “ Four  Slates  of  Crthara.** 
l Ac.  In  1814,  Mr  Merivale  published  - OrUrdn  in  E»w- 
cetalles  ; " and  to  the  following  year,  ” An  Ode  oa  the  Daft* 

• very  of  Europe."  He  became  a Gomnuitsooer  of  the  Baaa- 
. ruptcy  Court.} 

l 7 The  neglect  of  the  **  Botanic  Garden"  ii  K«e  prwf  of 
> returning  taste.  The  scenery  is  its  sole  recoaxacadaiiun. 

• * Messrs.  Lamb  and  Lloyd,  the  most  ignofefo  fbUowtis 

• Southey  and  Co. — [In  1798,  Char  lea  Laxnb  uni  Charirt 
Lloyd  published  to  conjunction  a volume,  entitled,  “ Pones 

f to  Blank  Verse."  Mr.  Lamb  was  also  t be  author  of  * John 
9 Woodvillc,"  **  Tales  from  Sh  ah  spear*,"  the  “ Essays  cf 

Elia,"  Ac.  He  died  in  1833.  Mr.  IJoyd  has  unce  puhusked 
" Edward  Oliver."  a novel,  **  Kugar  Caaorw."  and  a trsasida- 
{ tioo  of  Alfieri’s  Tragedies.] 

1 * By  the  bye,  I hope  that  to  Mr.  Scott’s  next  iwrj,hiifeer: 

i or  heroine  will  be  less  addicted  to  " Granary*. ' and  oaur*  z> 
e grammar,  than  the  Lady  of  the  Lay  and  her  bravo,  i li*r 
t of  Deloraine. 

,#  [“  Unjust.”  — Byron,  lilfc] 
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Let  Hayley  bobble  on,  Montgomery  rave, 

And  godly  Grahame  chant  a stupid  stave  : 

Let  sonneteering  Bowles  his  strains  refine, 

And  whine  and  whimper  to  the  fourteenth  l|ne  ; 

Let  Stott,  Carlisle  l,  Matilda,  and  the  rest 
Of  Grub  Street,  and  of  Grosvenor  Place  the  best. 
Scrawl  on,  till  death  release  us  from  the  strain, 

Or  Common  Sense  assert  her  rights  again, 
j But  thou,  with  powers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise, 
ghouldst  leave  to  humbler  bards  ignoble  lays : 

Thy  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nine. 
Demand  a hallow’d  harp  — that  harp  is  thine. 

Say ! will  not  Caledonia’s  annals  yield 
The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field. 

Than  the  wild  foray  of  a plundering  clan. 

Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man  ? 

Or  Marinion’s  acts  of  darkness,  fitter  food 
For  Sherwood's  outlaw  tales  of  Robin  Hood  ? 
Scotland ! still  proudly  claim  thy  native  bard, 

And  be  thy  praise  his  first,  his  best  reward ! 

Tet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live. 

But  own  the  vast  renown  a world  can  give : 

Be  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  Is  no  more, 

And  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before ; 

To  future  times  her  faded  fame  recall. 

And  save  her  glory,  though  his  country  fall. 

Yet  what  avails  the  sanguine  poet's  hope, 
j To  conquer  ages,  and  with  time  to  cope  ? 
i New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise. 

Ami  other  victors  fill  the  applauding  skies  ; 

, A few  brief  generations  fleet  along, 
i Whose  sons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song : 

E’en  now,  what  once-loved  minstrels  scarce  may  claim 
i The  transient  mention  of  a dubious  name  ! 

When  fame’s  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  blast, 

, Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last ; 

And  glory,  like  the  phtenix  2 * ‘midst  her  ffres, 
Exhales  her  odours,  biases,  and  expires. 

i It  may  be  asked  why  I have  censured  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
my  guardian  and  relative,  to  whom  1 dedicated  a volume  of 
i puerile  poems  a few  years  ago  ? — The  guardianship  was  no- 
minal, at  least  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  discover  ; the  rela- 

I lionship  I cannot  help,  and  am  very  sorry  for  it ; but  as  his  lord- 
1 , ship  seemed  to  forget  it  on  a very  essential  occasion  to  me, 

I I 1 shall  not  burden  my  memory  with  the  recollection.  1 do 
I not  think  that  personal  differences  sanction  the  unjust  con. 

damnation  of  a brother  scribbler  ; but  1 see  no  reasou  why 
i they  should  act  as  a preventive,  when  the  author,  noble  or 
! ignoble,  has,  for  a series  of  years,  beguiled  a “ discerning  pub- 
) Ik,'*  (as  the  advertisements  have  it;  with  divers  reams  of  most 

orthodox,  imperial  nonsense.  Besides.  1 do  not  step  aside  to 

vituperate  the  earl : no— hi*  works  come  fairly  in  review  with 
those  of  other  patrician  literati.  If,  before  I escaped  from  my 

teens,  1 said  anything  in  favour  of  hi*  lordship's  paper  books, 
k was  in  the  way  of  dutiful  dedication,  and  more  from  the 

advice  of  others  tnan  my  own  judgment,  and  I seize  the 
| first  opportunity  of  pronouncing  my  sincere  recantation.  I 

have  heard  that  tome  persons  conceive  me  to  be  under  obli- 

gations to  Lord  Carlisle  : if  to.  1 shall  he  most  particularly 
happy  to  learn  what  they  are,  and  when  conferred,  that  they 
may  be  duly  appreciated  and  publicly  acknowledged.  What  1 
have  humbly  advanced  as  an  opinion  on  hit  printed  things,  1 


ara  prepared  to  support,  if  necessary,  by  quotations  from 
elegies,  eulogies,  odes,  episodes,  and  certain  facetious  and 
dainty  tragedies  bearing  his  name  and  mark  : — 

•*  What  can  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools,  or  cowards  ? 

Alas  ! not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards.” 

So  aays  Pope.  Amen  ! — T“  Much  too  savago,  whatever  the  1 
foundation  might  be."  — B.  1816.] 

» [“  The  devil  take  that  pbceolx  ! How  came  it  there  ? 

B.  1816.  ] 

5 [The  Rev  Charles  James  Hoare  published,  in  1808,  the 
« Shipwreck  of  St  Paul,”  a Seatonian  prise  poem.} 

« [The  Rev.  Charles  Hoyle,  author  of  “ Exodus,"  an  epic  in 
thirteen  books,  and  several  other  Seatonian  prise  poems.] 


Shall  hoary  Granta  call  her  sable  sons, 

Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns  ? 

Shall  these  approach  the  muse  ? ah,  no ! she  flies. 
Even  from  the  tempting  ore  of  Seaton's  prize  ; 
Though  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 
With  rhyme  by  Hoare5,  and  epic  blank  by  Hoyle  t * 
Not  him  whose  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist. 

Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list  4 
Ye  ! who  in  Granta’s  honours  would  surpass. 

Must  mount  her  Pegasus,  a full-grown  ass ; 

A foal  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam, 

Whose  Helicon  is  duller  than  her  Cam. 

There  Clarke,  still  striving  piteously  u to  please,” 
Forgetting  doggrel  leads  not  to  degrees, 

A would-be  satirist,  a hired  buffoon, 

A monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon, 6 * * * 
Condemn’d  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  mean. 

And  furbish  falsehoods  for  a magazine, 

Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind  ; 

Himself  a living  libel  on  mankind. ' 

Oh  ! dark  asylum  of  a Vandal  race  l® 

At  once  the  boast  of  learning,  and  disgrace ! 

So  lost  to  Phoebus,  that  nor  Hodgson’s  9 verse 
Can  make  thee  better,  nor  poor  Hcwson’s 10  worse. 
But  where  fair  Lis  rolls  her  purer  wave, 

The  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave ; 

On  her  green  banks  a greener  wreath  she  wove, 

To  crown  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove  : 
Where  Richards  wakes  a genuine  poet’s  fires, 

And  modem  Britons  glory  in  their  sires. 

For  me,  who,  thus  unask’d,  have  dared  to  tell 
My  country  what  her  sons  should  know  too  well, 
Zeal  for  her  honour  bade  me  here  engage 
The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age ; 

No  just  applause  her  honour'd  name  shall  lose. 

As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  the  muse. 

1 The  • Games  of  Hoyle,"  well  known  to  the  votaries  of 
whist,  chess,  &c.,  arc  not  to  be  superseded  by  the  Tagancs  of 
his  poetical  namesake,  whose  poem  comprised,  as  earnestly 
stated  In  the  advertisement,  all  the  “ plagues  of  Egypt. 

* r-  Right  enough  ; this  was  well  deserved,  and  well  laid 
on.,/’—  B.  1816.] 

• This  person,  who  has  lately  betrayed  the  most  rabid 
symptoms  of  confirmed  authorship,  it  writer  of  a poem  deno- 
minated the  **  Art  of  Pleasing,"  as  “ lucus  a non  locendo."  con- 
taining little  pleasantry  and  less  poetry.  He  also  acts  as 
monthly  stipendiary  and  collector  of  calumnies  for  the  **  Sa- 
tirist." If  this  unfortunate  young  man  would  exchange  the 
magazine*  for  the  mathematics,  and  endeavour  to  take  a 
decent  d*>,Tee  in  his  university,  it  might  eventually  prove  more 
serviceable  than  his  present  salary.  — [Mr.  Hewson  Clarke 
was  also  the  author  of"  The  Sauntcrer,"  and  a **  History  of 

! the  Campaign  in  Russia."  ] 

• “ Into  Cambridgeshire  the  Emperor  Pro  but  transported  a 
considerable  body  of  Vandals.”  — Gibbon'*  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  II.  p.  83.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  ; the  breed  is  still  in  high  perfection. 

* This  gentleman’s  name  requires  no  praise  : the  man  who 
In  translation  displays  unquestionable  genius  may  be  well  ex- 
pected to  excel  In  original  composition,  of  which  It  Is  to  be  hoped 


translated,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Butler,  Luden  Bonaparte's 
unreadable  epic  of  ” Charlemagne."] 

Hewson  Ctarko,  t$q.t  as  it  Is  written. 

»>  [Originally,— 

M So  sunk  in  dulnets,  and  so  lost  in  shame. 

That  Smythe  and  Hodgson  scarce  redeem  thy  name.”] 
The  “Aboriginal  Britons,"  an  excellent  poem  by  Richards. 
[The  Rev.  George  Richards.  D.D.  who  also  sent  from  the 
press  " Songs  of  the  Aboriginal  Bards  of  Britain,"  “ Modern 
France,"  two  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  and  Bamptou 
Lectures  **  On  the  Divine  Origin  of  Prophecy.”] 
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Oh ! would  thy  bards  but  emulate  thy  fame, 

, And  rise  more  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name ! 

What  Athens  was  in  science,  Rome  in  power, 

1 What  Tyre  appear’d  in  her  meridian  hour, 

’Tls  thine  at  once,  fair  Albion  ! to  have  been  — 
Earth's  chief  dictatress,  ocean’s  lovely  queen : 

But  Rome  decay'd,  and  Athens  strew’d  the  plain. 
And  Tyre's  proud  piers  lie  shatter'd  in  the  main  ; 
Like  these,  thy  strength  may  sink,  in  ruin  hurl'd. 
And  Britain  fall,  the  bulwark  of  the  world. 

But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  Cassandra’s  fate, 

With  warning  ever  scoff’d  at,  till  too  late  ; 

To  themes  less  lofty  still  my  lay  confine, 

And  urge  thy  bards  to  gain  a name  like  thine. 1 

Then,  hapless  Britain ! be  thy  rulers  blest. 

The  senate's  oracles,  the  people’s  jest  1 
Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense, 

While  Canning's  colleagues  hate  him  for  his  wit. 

And  old  dame  Portland  * fills  the  place  of  Pitt 

Yet  once  again,  adieu ! ere  this  the  sail 
That  wafts  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the  gale ; 

And  Afric’s  coast  and  Calpe’s  adverse  height. 

And  Stamboul's  minarets  must  greet  my  sight : 
Thence  shall  I stray  through  beauty’s  native  clime,* 
Where  Kaff  * is  clad  in  rocks,  and  crown’d  with  snows 
sublime. 

But  should  I back  return,  no  tempting  press 3 
Shall  drag  my  journal  from  the  desk’s  recess : 

Let  coxcombs,  printing  as  they  come  from  far. 
Snatch  his  own  wreath  of  ridicule  from  Carr  ; 8 
Let  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  ^ still  pursue 
The  shade  of  fame  through  regions  of  virth  ; 

1 With  this  verse  the  satire  originally  ended. 

* A (Mend  of  mine  being  asked,  why  his  Grace  of  Portland 
I was  likened  to  an  old  woman  ? replied.  **  he  supposed  it  was 

because  he  was  past  bearing."  His  Grace  is  now  gathered  to 
his  grandmothers,  where  he  sleeps  as  sound  as  ever ; but  even 
his  sleep  was  better  than  his  colleagues'  waking.  1811. 

3 Georgia.  4 Mount  Caucasus. 

* These  four  lines  originally  stood,  — 

* But  should  1 back  return,  no  letter’d  sage 
Shall  drag  my  common-place  book  on  the  stage  ; 

Let  vain  Valentis  • rival  luckless  Carr.f 
And  equal  him  whose  work  he  sought  to  mar." 

* [In  a letter  written  from  Gibraltar  to  his  friend  Hodgson, 

1 Lord  Byron  says,—."  I have  seen  Sir  John  Carr  at  Seville 

i 1 and  Caaix,  and,  like  Swift's  barber,  have  been  down  on  my 
I knees  to  beg  he  would  not  put  me  into  black  and  white.’*] 

I * Lord  Elgin  would  fain  persuade  us  that  all  the  figures, 

I with  and  without  noses,  in  his  stoneshop,  are  the  work  of 


Waste  useless  thousands  on  their  Fhidian  freaks, 
Misshapen  monuments  and  maim'd  antiques  *, 

And  make  their  grand  saloons  a general  mart 
For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art. 

Of  Dardan  tours  let  dilettanti  tell, 

I leave  topography  to  rapid  * Gell ; * 

And,  quite  content,  no  more  shall  interpose 
To  stun  the  public  year — at  least  with  prose,  m 

Thus  far  I ’ve  held  my  undisturb’d  career, 

Prepared  for  rancour,  steel'd  'gainst  selfish  fear : 

This  thing  of  rhyme  I ne’er  disdain’d  to  own  — 
Though  not  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown  : 

My  voice  was  heard  again,  though  not  so  loud. 

My  page,  though  nameless,  never  disavow'd  ; 

And  now  at  once  I tear  the  veil  away  : — 

Cheer  on  the  pack  ! the  quarry  stands  at  bay, 
Cnscared  by  all  the  din  of  Melbourne  house,  * » 

By  Lam  be ’s  resentment,  or  by  Holland’s  spouse, 

By  Jeffrey’s  harmless  pistol,  Hallam's  rage,  • 
Edina’s  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page. 

Our  men  in  buckram  shall  have  blows  enough. 

And  feel  they  too  are  “penetrable  stuff:’* 

And  though  I hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go, 

Who  conquers  me  shall  find  a stubborn  foe. 

The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fall 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall ; u 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawl’d  beneath  my  eyes : 

But  now,  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  since  youth, 

I ’ve  leam’d  to  think,  and  sternly  speak  the  truth  ; 
Leam’d  to  deride  the  critic’s  starch  decree. 

And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for  me ; 

To  spurn  the  rod  a scribbler  bids  me  kiss. 

Nor  care  If  courts  and  crowds  applaud  or  hiss : 

but  since  have  learned  better  than  to  tack  to  his  name  what 
don  t belong  t9  It."  J 

I*  Mr.  Gell'sTopographyof  Troy  and  Ithaca  cannot  fail  to  1 
ensure  the  approbation  of  every  man  possessed  of  fltftVi1 
taste,  as  well  for  the  information  Mr.  Gell  con  vers  lo  the 


Phidias  1 “ Credat  Judwut  1" 


* Mr.  Gell'sTopographyof  Troy  and  Ithaca  cannot  fail  to 
ensure  the  approbation  of  every  man  possessed  of  ctmVnl 
taste,  aj  well  for  the  information  Mr.  Gell  convey*  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  as  for  the  ability  and  research  the  respec- 
tire  works  display.  — [“  Since  seeing  the  plain  of  Troy,  my 
opinions  are  somewhat  changed  as  to  the  above  note.  GelTi 

w“  *LMtr  and  •uperfidii.’*— B.  1816.1 

[Shortly  after  his  return  from  Greece  in  1811,  Lord  Bttoo 
wrote  a review  of  Sir  William  Gell’s  works  for  the  Monthly 
Review.  In  his  Diary  of  1831,  there  is  this  passage 
"L ,n  reading,  I have  just  chanced  upon  an  expression  of  Tom 
Campbell’s  speaking  of  Collins,  he  says  that  * no  reader 
cares  any  more  about  the  characteristic  marnnrrs  of  hi* 
eclogues  than  about  the  authenticity  of  the  tale  of  Troy.’ 
’T  la  false  — we  do  care  about  • the  authenticity  of  the  tale  ot 
Troy.'  1 have  stood  upon  that  plain,  daily,  for  more  than  a 
month.  In  1810 ; and  if  any  thing  diminished  my  pleasure,  it 
was  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  h 


month,  in  1810;  and  if  any  thing  diminished  my  pleasure,  it 
was  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  had  impugned'  its  veracity. 
It  is  true  1 read  ‘ Homer  Travestied,*  because  Hobhouse  and 


* [The  original  epithet  was  “ classic."  Lord  Byron  altered  ft  I*  true  1 read  * Homer  Travestied,*  because  Hobhouse  and 

it  in  the  fifth  edition,  and  added  this  note:  — “ Rapid,"  indeed  I others  bored  me  with  their  learned  localities,  and  1 love 

He  topographised  and  typographised  King  Priam’s  dominions  quisling.  But  1 still  venerated  the  grand  original  as  the 

In  three  days  i 1 called  him  * classic*  before  l saw  the  Troad,  troth  of  history  (In  the  material  facts)  and  of  place.  Other  - 

wise  it  would  have  given  me  no  delight.  Who  wiU  persuade 

i * X*’*"!1*  tr'm?£?T  trlv<'u  *r*  ,0ft,lt°tn-  Sta  r uS  “ TSoM 

to*,  with  du.  decoration.,  jrr.phlcal,  topomphlcal,  lino-  Ubcur  orar  the  ifctiohle  lid  petty  deed  _£*i  .hmid 
graphical)  deposed,  on  Sir  John  Carr  s unlucky  suit,  that  Mr.  not  u,e  ^ Homer's  dead  \ "T  T »n<mni 

Dubois’s  satire  prevented  his  purchase  of  the  " Stranger  in  J 

Ireland."  — Oh,  fie,  my  lord!  has  your  lordship  no  more  7*  [Lord  Byrbn  set  out  on  his  travels  with  the  determination 


Dubois’s  satire  prevented  his  purchase  of  the  " Stranger  in 
Ireland."  — Oh,  fie,  my  lord!  has  your  lordship  no  more 
feeling  for  a fellow-tourist ? — but  "two  of  a trade,”  they 
say,  Ac. 

J- [From  the  many  tours  he  made.  Sir  John  was  called 
**  The  Jaunting  Car/’  A wicked  wit  having  severely  lashed 
him  in  a publication,  called  **  My  Pocket  Bftok  ; or  Hints  for 
a Ryght  Merrie  and  Conceited  Tour,"  he  brought  an  action 
of  damages  against  the  publisher  ; but  as  the  work  contained 
only  what  the  court  deemed  legitimate  criticism,  the  knight  was 
nonsuited.  Edward  Dubois,  Eso..  the  author  of  this  pleasant 
* gatlre,  has  also  published  “ The  Wreath,"  consisting  of  trans- 
lations from  Sappho,  Bion  and  Moschus,  " Old  Nick,"  a 
satirical  story,  and  an  edition  of  the  Decameron  of  Boc- 
caccio.] 


others  bored  me  with  their  learned  localities,  and  1 love  I 
quisling.  But  I still  venerated  the  grand  original  as  the 
truth  of  history  (in  the  material  facts)  and  of  place.  Other- 
wise it  would  have  given  me  no  delight  Who  wiU  persuade 
me,  when  I reclined  upon  a mighty  tomb* that  It  did  not  con- 
tain a hero  ?—  its  very  magnitude  proved  thia.  Men  do  not 
labour  over  the  ffcnoble  and  petty  dead:  — and  why  should 
not  the  dead  be  Homer's  dead  ? "] 

»°  [Lord  Byrbn  set  out  on  his  travels  with  the  determination 
to  keep  no  journal.  In  a letter  to  hk  friend  Henry  Drury, 
when  on  the  point  of  sailing,  he  pleasantly  says,—  **  Hobbouae 

has  made  woundy  preparations  for  a book  on  Ids  return : 

one  hundred  pens,  two  gallon*  of  japan  ink,  and  several 
volumes  of  best  blank,  is  no  bad  provision  for  a discerning 
public.  1 have  laid  down  my  pen,  but  have  promised  to  con- 
tribute a chapter  on  the  state  of  morals,  Ac.  Ac."] 

1816.5*"  S,n8U,mr  •no°**l» tnd  d’n  enough.  God  knows.*’— B. 

13  rin  this  passage,  hastily  thrown  off  as  it  Is.  " we  find," 
says  Moore,  " the  strongest  trace  of  that  wounded  feeling, 
which  bleeds,  as  it  were,  through  all  his  subsequent  writing*,*] 
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Nay  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhymester*  frown, 

I too  can  hunt  a poetaster  down  ; 

And,  arm’d  In  proof,  the  gauntlet  cast  at  once 
To  Scotch  marauder,  and  to  southern  dunce. 

Thus  much  I ‘ve  dared  ; if  my  incondite  lay 
Hath  wrong’d  these  righteous  times,  let  other*  say  : 
This,  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how  to  spare, 
Tet  rarely  blames  unjustly,  now  declare. 1 

eosTscairr  to  the  second  edition. 

I have  been  informed,  since  the  present  edition  went  to  the 
press,  that  my  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,  tiie  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  are  preparing  a most  vehement  critique  on  my 
poor,  gentle,  unrrsuttof  Muse,  whom  they  have  already  so 
be-devlled  with  their  ungodly  rilwldry  : 

**  TanUene  an i mis  ccelestibus  irse ! ’* 

I suppose  t must  say  of  Jeffrey  as  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 


Vhat  a pity  it  is 


that  I shall  be  beyond  the  Bosphorus  before  tl>e  next  number  *! 


saith.  “ An  I had  known  he  was  so  cunning  of  fence.  I had 
seen  Mm  damned  ere  I had  fought  him.’’  What  a pity  it  is 
that  I shall  be  beyond  the  Bosphorus  before  tl»e  next  number 
has  passed  the  Tweed  l But  I yet  hope  to  light  ray  pipe  with 
it  in  Persia 

My  northern  friends  have  accused  me,  with  justice,  of  per- 
sonality towards  their  great  literary  antbrnpophagut,  Jeffrey  ; 
but  what  else  was  to  be  done  wltn  him  ana  his  dirty  pack, 


vengeance  will  keep  hot  till  my  return.  Those  who  know  ms 
can  testify  that  my  motives  for  leaving  England  are  very  dil- 
ferent  from  fears,  literary  or  personal  : those  who  do  not,  m.iy 
I one  day  he  convinced.  Since  the  publication  of  this  thing,  my 
name  has  not  been  concealed ; 1 have  been  mostly  In  London, 
ready  to  answer  for  my  transgressions,  and  in  daily  expectation 
of  sundry  cartels  ; but,  alas!  "the  age  of  chivalry  is  over," 


or,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  there  Is  no  spirit  now-a-days. 

There  U a youth  ycleped  Hewson  Clarke  (subaudi  esquire), 
a sixer  of  Emanuel  College,  and,  I believe,  a denixen  of  Bn.*- 


wick-upon-Tweed,  whom  I have  introduced  in  these  pages  to 
much  better  company  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  meet ; 
he  is,  notwithstanding,  a very  sad  dog,  and  for  no  reason  that 


I can  discover,  except  a personal  quarrel  with  a bear,  kept  by 
me  at  Cambridge  to  sit  for  a fellowship,  and  whom  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  Trinity  contemporaries  prevented  from  success, 
has  been  abusing  me,  and,  what  Is  worse,  the  defenceless 


innocent  above  mentioned,  in  the  “ Satirist,”  for  one  year  and 
some  months.  1 am  utterly  unconscious  of  having  given  him 
any  provocation  ; Indeed,  I am  guiltiest  of  having  heard  his 
name  till  coupled  with  the  “ Satirist."  He  has  therefore  no 
reason  to  complain,  and  I daresay  that,  like  Sir  Fretful  Pla- 
giary,  he  is  rather  pleased  than  otherwise.  1 have  now  men- 
tioned all  who  have  doue  me  the  honour  to  notice  me  and 
mine,  that  is,  my  bear  and  my  book,  except  the  editor  of  the 
“ Satirist,”  who,  it  seems,  Is  a gentleman  — God  wot ! 1 wish 


My  northern  tnenaj  nave  accused  me,  with  justice,  ni  per- 
sonality towards  their  great  literary  anthropophagus,  Jeffrey  ; 
but  what  else  was  to  be  done  with  him  and  his  dirty  pack,  ' 
who  feed  by  *•  lying  and  slandering,"  XUd  slake  their  tliirst  by  ■ 
“ evil  speaking  f " ! have  adduced  facts  already  well  known,  1 
and  of  Jeffrey's  mind  I have  stated  my  frpe  opinion,  nor  has 
be  thence  sustained  any  injury  ; — what  scavenger  was  ever 
toiled  bv  being  pelted  with  mud  ? It  may  be  said  that  I quit  j 
Kngland  because  1 have  censured  there  "persons of  honour  | 
ana  wit  about  town  ; ” but  1 am  coming  back  again,  and  their 


he  could  impart  a little  of  his  gentility  to  his  subordinate  scrib. 
biers.  I hear  that  Mr.  Jcrningham  is  about  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  his  Mircenas,  Lord  Carlisle.  I hope  not : he  was 
■ one  of  the  few,  who.  In  the  very  short  intercourse  1 had  with 
him,  treated  roc  with  kindness  when  a boy ; and  whatever 
j he  may  say  or  do,  '*  pour  on,  1 will  endure.”  1 have  nothing 
further  to  add,  save  a general  note  of  thanksgiving  to  readers, 
purchasers,  and  publishers  ; and,  in  th*e  words  of  Scott,  1 wish 

“ To  all  and  each  a fair  good  night. 

And  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light." 


ffjintjs  from  f^orarc: 

BEIN' O AN  ALLUSION  IN  ENGLISH  VERSE  TO  THE  EPISTLE  “ AD  P1SONES,  DE  ARTE  POETICA,”  AND 
INTENDED  AS  A SEQUEL  TO  **  ENGLISH  BARDS  AND  SCOTCH  REVIEWERS.’’  * 


" Ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  scutum 

Rcddere  qua>  ferruin  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandl." 

Hob.  I)i  Arte  1'oct. 

" Rhymes  are  difficult  things  — they  are  stubborn  things,  sir." 

Fill  king's  Amelia. 


Athens.  Capuchin  Convent,  March  12.  1*1!. 
Who  would  not  laugh.  If  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
His  costly  canvass  with  each  flatter’d  face, 

Abused  his  art,  till  Nature,  with  a blush. 

Saw  cits  grow  centaurs  underneath  his  brush  ? 


Or,  should  some  limner  join,  for  show  or  sale, 

A maid  of  honour  to  a mermaid’s  tail  ? 

Or  low  Duboft  — as  once  the  world  has  seen  — 
DegThde  God’s  creatures  In  his  graphic  spleen  ? 


Humano  capitl  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
Jungere  si  relit,  et  varlaa  inducere  plutnas, 

1 [**  The  greater  part  of  this  satire  1 most  sincerely  wish 
had  never  been  written  — not  only  on  account  of  the  injustice 
of  much  of  the  critical,  and  some  of  the  personal  part  of  It  — 
but  the  tone  and  temper  are  such  as  I cannot  approve."  — 
Byron.  July  14.  1816.  Diodatl,  Geneva.] 

> [Authors  are  apt.  it  is  said,  to  estimate  their  performances 
more  according  to  the  trouble  they  have  cost  themselves, 
than  the  pleasure  they  afford  to  the  public  ; and  it  is  only  in 
this  way  mat  we  can  pretend  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
value  which  Lord  Byron  attached,  even  many  long  years  after 
they  were  w ritten,  to  these  " Hints  from  Horace."  The  busi- 
ness of  tramsiatinp  Horace  has  hitherto  been  a hopeless  one  ; 
— and  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  cleverness  of  some  pas- 
sages, in  both  Pope's  and  Swift's  Imitations  of  him,  there 
had  been,  on  the  whole,  very  little  to  encourage  any  one  to 
meddle  seriously  even  with  that  less  difficult  department.  It 
la,  comparatively,  an  easy  affair  to  transfer  the  effect,  or  some- 


Undlque  eollatt*  meaihrit,  ut  tnrpttar  atrura 

Desinat  in  plscem  raulicr  fonnosa  superni ; 


thing  like  the  effect,  of  the  majestic  declamations  of  Juvenal ; 
but  the  Horatian  satire  is  cast  in  a mould  of  such  exquisite 
delicacy  — uniting  perfect  case  with  perfect  elegance  through- 
out—as  has  hitherto  defied  all  the  skill  or  the  moderns. 
Lord  Byron,  however,  having  composed  thU  piece  at  Athens, 
In  1811,  and  brought  it  home  In  the  same  desk  with  the  two 
first  cantos  of  " Childc  Harold."  appears  to  have,  on  bis 
arrival  in  I-oixlon,  contemplated  Its  publication  as  far  more 
likely  to  Increase  his  reputation  than  that  of  his  original 
poem.  Perhaps  Milton’s  preference  of  the  ” Paradise  Re- 
gained” over  the  " Paradise  I^owt  ” is  not  a more  decisive  ex- 
ample of  the  extent  to  which  a great  author  may  mistake  the 
source  of  his  greatness. 

Lord  Byron  was  prevented  from  publishing  these  lines,  by 


a feeling,  which,  considering  his  high  notion  of  their  merit, 
does  ‘ im  honour.  By  accident,  or  nearly  so,  the  " Harold  " 
can't  ut  before  the  **  Hints  — and  the  reception  of  tho 


' 1 

4S8  BYRON’S  WORKS. 

Not  all  that  forced  politeness,  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  faults,  could  gag  his  grinning  friend*. 1 
Believe  me,  Moschus  2,  like  that  picture  seems 
The  hook  which,  sillier  than  a sick  man’s  dreams. 
Displays  a crowd  of  figures  Incomplete, 

Poetic  nightmares,  without  head  or  feet.  3 

Poets  and  painters,  as  all  artists  * know. 

May  shoot  a little  with  a lengthen’d  bow  ; 

We  claim  this  mutual  mercy  for  our  task. 

And  grant  in  turn  the  pardon  which  we  a*k  ; 

But  make  not  monsters  spring  from  gentle  dams  — 
Birds  breed  not  vipers,  tigers  nurse  not  lambs. 

A labour’d,  long  exordium,  sometimes  tends 
(Like  patriot  speeches)  but  to  paltry  ends  ; 

And  nonsense  In  a lofty  note  goes  down 
As  pertness  passes  with  a legal  gown  : 

Thus  many  a hard  describes  in  pompous  strain 
The  clear  brook  babbling  through  the  goodly  plain : 
The  groves  of  Granta,  and  her  Gothic  halls,  [walls: 
King’s  Coll.,  Cara's  stream,  stain’d  windows,  and  old 
Or,  In  advent’rous  numbers,  neatly  alms 
To  paint  a rainbow,  or — the  river  Thames. * 

You  sketch  a tree,  and  so  perhaps  may  shine  — 
But  daub  a shipwreck  like  an  alehouse  sign  ; 

You  plan  a rase  — it  dwindles  to  a pot  • 

Then  glide  down  Grub-street  — fasting  and  forgot ; 

Spcctatum  admitsl  risum  teneatit.  amid  ? 

Credit*.  Phones,  isti  tebulc  fore  11  brum 
Periimilem,  cuius,  velul  *gri  somnla.  vaiur 
Ffngentur  species  ; ut  nec  pel.  nec  caput  uni 
Reddator  form*.  Pictoribus  atque  poet  is 
Quldllbet  audcndl  semper  fuit  mqua  potest  as. 

Sclmus.  et  hanc  veniam  petirausoue  d im  usque  \ icissim  : 
Sed  non  ut  placidls  cocant  immltla ; non  ut  , 

Serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribiu  agni. 

Inccrptls  gravlbus  plorumque  et  magna  professls 
Purpureus,  latfc  qui  splcndeat,  unus  et  alter 
Assuitur  pannus  ; cum  lucus  et  ara  Diana*. 

Et  properantls  aqu*  per  amoenos  ambitus  agros, 

Aut  (lumen  Rhenium,  aut  pluvius  describitur  arcus. 

Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus : et  fortasse  cupsessum 
Scis  simulare:  quid  hoc,  si  fractls  cnatat  exspes 
N art  bus,  a*re  dato  qui  pingitur  ? amphora  cceplt 
lnstitui  ; currente  rota  cur  urceu*  exit  '* 

Dcnfque  sit  quod  vis,  simplex  duntaxat  ct  unura. 

former  was  so  flattering  to  Lord  Bvron.  that  it  could  scarcelj 
fail  to  take  off,  for  the  time,  the  edge  of  hit  appetite  for  lite- 
rary bitterness.  In  short,  he  found  himself  mixing  constantly 
in  society  with  persons  who  had — from  good  sense,  or  good- 
nature. or  from  both  — overlooked  the  petulancles  of  his 
" English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,”  and  felt,  as  he  said, 
that  he  should  be  •*  helping  coals  of  lire  on  his  head  " if  he 
were  to  persist  in  bringing  forth  a continuation  of  his  juvenile 
lampoon.  Nine  years  had  passes!  ere  he  is  found  writing  thus 
to  Mr.  Murray:  — ” Get  from  Mr.  Hobhouse.  and  send  me,  a 
proof  of  my  ‘ Hints  from  Horace:'  it  has  now  the  nonum 
prmuUur  in  annum  complete  for  its  production.  I have  a 
notion  that,  with  some  omissions  of  names  and  passages,  it 
will  do ; and  l could  put  my  late  observation*  /nr  Pope 
amongst  the  note*.  As  far  as  versification  goes,  it  is  good  ; 
and,  in  looking  luck  at  what  1 wrote  about  that  period,  1 am 
astonished  to  sec  how  little  l have  trained  on.  I wrote  better 
then  than  now  ; hut  that  comes  of  my  having  fallen  Into  the 
atrocious  had  taste  of  the  times."  On  hearing,  however, 
that,  in  Mr.  Hobbouse’s  opinion,  the  iambics  would  require 
"a  good  deal  of  slashing"  to  suit  the  times,  the  notion  of 
printing  them  was  once  more  abandoned.  They  were  first 
published,  therefore.  In  1831,  seven  years  after  the  poet’s 
death.] 

• In  an  English  newspaper,  which  finds  its  way  abroad 
wherever  there  are  Englishmen.  1 read  an  account  of  this 

dirty  dauber's  caricature  of  Mr.  H as  a “ beast."  and  the 

consequent  action,  Ac.  The  circumstance  i«,  probably,  too 
well  known  to  require  further  comment — [The  gentleman 
here  alluded  to  was  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.,  the  author  of  "Ana- 
stasius,"  and  one  of  the  most  munificent  patrons  of  art  this 
country  ever  possessed.  Haring,  somehow,  offended  an  un* 

Laugh’d  into  Lethe  by  some  quaint  Review, 

Whose  wit  is  never  troublesome  till  — true. 6 

In  fine,  to  whatsoever  you  aspire. 

Let  it  at  least  be  simple  and  entire. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  rhyming  tribe 
(Give  car,  my  friend,  for  thou  hast  been  a scribe) 

Arc  led  astray  by  some  peculiar  lure. 

I labour  to  be  brief  — become  obscure  ; 

One  falls  while  following  elegance  too  fast ; 

Another  soars,  inflated  with  bombast ; 

Too  low  a third  crawls  on,  afraid  to  fly. 

He  spins  his  subject  to  satiety; 

Absurdly  varying,  he  at  last  engraves 

Fish  in  the  woods,  and  boars  beneath  the  waves ! 

11 

Unless  your  care ’s  exact,  your  judgment  nice. 

The  flight  from  folly  leads  but  into  vice ; 

None  are  complete,  all  wanting  in  some  part. 

Like  certain  tailors,  limited  in  art. 

For  gallygaskins  Slowshears  is  your  man  ; 

But  coats  must  claim  another  artisan.  7 
Now  this  to  me,  I own,  seems  much  the  same 
As  Vulcan’s  feet  to  bear  Apollo’s  frame  9 ; 

Or,  with  a fair  complexion,  to  expose 

Black  eyes,  black  ringlets,  but  — a bottle  nose ! 

Dear  authors ! suit  your  topics  to  your  strength. 

And  ponder  well  your  subject,  and  its  length ; 

Maxima  pars  vatum,  pater,  ct  juvenes  pat  re  d'tgni,  ( 

Deiipimur  specie  recti.  Brevis  esse  laboro, 

Obscurus  flo : scctantem  levla,  nervi 
Deflriunt  animique : professui  grand ta,  turget : 

Serrit  hum!  tutus  nimiura  titniauaque  prowl*  ; 

Qui  vnriare  cupit  rem  prndigi.il iter  unam, 

Delphlnum  sylvU  appingit,  Multibus  aprum. 

In  vitium  duoit  culpa*  fuga.  si  caret  arte. 

JEmOfam  circa  ludurn  faber  ltnus  et  ungues 
Kxprlmet,  ct  mollcs  imitabitur  *re  capillo*  ; 

Infclix  o peris  imuma,  quia  pons-re  totum 
Nesciet.  Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  eomnonere  curem. 

Non  magi*  mo  velim,  quam  pravo  vivere  na*o, 
Spectandum  nigris  oculls  nlgroque  capillo. 

Sumlte  matenem  vestrit,  qui  scribitis,  irquam 
Viribus  ; ct  vorsate  did  quid  ferre  recuscnt. 

Quid  valcant  humeri.  Cul  lecta  potentcr  erit  res, 

Nec  farumtla  deseret  hunc,  nec  lucidus  ordo. 

Ordlnis  ha*c  virtu*  orit  ct  terms,  aut  ego  fallor, 

principled  French  painter,  by  name  Dubost,  that  adventurer 
reveng’d  himself  by  a picture  called  " Beauty  and  the  Beast,” 
in  which  Mr.  Hope  and  his  lady  were  represented  accordiaf 
to  the  well-known  fairy  story.  The  picture  had  too  moch 
malice  not  to  succeed  i and.  to  the  disgrace  of  John  Bull,  the 
exhibition  of  it  is  said  to  have  fetched  thirty  pounds  in  a day. 

A brother  of  Mrs.  Hope  thrust  his  sword  through  the  can- 
vass ; and  M.  Dubost  had  the  consolation  to  get  five  poands 
damages.  The  affair  made  much  noise  at  the  time  ; though 
Mr.  Hope  had  not  then  placed  himself  on  that  seat  of  literary 
eminence,  which  he  afterward*  attained.  Probably,  indeed, 
no  man’s  reputation  in  the  world  was  ever  so  suddenly  and 
completely  altered,  as  his  was  by  the  appearance  of  hi*  mag- 
nificent romance.  He  died  in  1833.] 

* r"  Moschus.”— In  the  original  MS.,  Hobhouse."] 

9 iThe  opening  of  the  poem  is,  with  reference  to  the  origi- 
nal, ingenious Moore,  j 

4 All  artists."—  Originally,  “ We  scribbler*."] 

9 " Where  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense.”— 

Perm. 

* [Thij  is  pointed,  and  felicitously  expressed.  — Moore.] 

t Mere  common  mortals  were  commonly  content  with  one 
tailor  and  with  one  bill,  but  the  more  particular  gentlemen 
found  it  impossible  to  confide  their  lower  garment*  to  the 
makers  of  their  body  clothes.  1 speak  of  the  beginning  of 
1809:  what  reform  may  have  since  taken  place,  I neither 
know,  nor  desire  to  know. 

* [“  As  one  leg  perfect,  and  the  other  lame."  — MS.] 
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Nor  lift  your  load,  before  you  're  quite  aware 
What  weight  your  shoulders  will,  or  will  not,  bear. 
But  lucid  Order,  and  Wit’s  siren  voice, 

Await  the  poet,  skilful  in  his  choice ; 

With  native  eloquence  he  soars  along, 

Grace  in  his  thoughts,  and  music  in  his  song. 

Let  judgment  teach  him  wisely  to  combine 
With  future  parts  the  now  omitted  line ; 

This  shall  the  author  choose,  or  that  reject, 

Precise  in  style,  and  cautious  to  select ; 

Nor  slight  applause  will  candid  pens  afford 
To  him  who  furnishes  a wanting  word. 

Then  fear  not,  if  'tls  needful,  to  produce 
Some  term  unknown,  or  obsolete  In  use, 

( As  Pitt 1 has  furnish'd  us  a word  or  two. 

Which  lexicographers  declined  to  do;) 

So  you  indeed,- with  care,  — (but  be  content 
To  take  this  license  rarely)  — may  Invent. 

New  words  find  credit  in  these  latter  days 
If  neatly  grafted  on  a Gallic  phrase. 

What  Chaucer,  Spenser  did,  we  scarce  refuse 
To  Dryden’s  or  to  Pope’s  maturer  muse. 

If  you  can  arid  a little,  say  why  not. 

As  well  as  William  Pitt,  and  Walter  Scott  ? 

Since  they,  by  force  of  rhyme  and  force  of  lungs, 
Enrich’d  our  island's  ill-united  tongues ; 

’T  Is  then  — and  shall  be — lawful  to  present 
Reform  In  writing,  as  in  parliament  • 

As  forests  shed  their  foliage  by  degrees. 

So  fade  expressions  which  in  season  please ; 

And  we  and  ours,  alas  ! are  due  to  fate, 

And  works  and  words  but  dwindle  to  a date. 

Ct  jam  nunc  dicat,  jiun  nunc  debentla  did 
Fleraquc  differat.  ct  pnesens  In  tempus  omittat ; 

Hoc  araet,  hue  spernat  promisii  carmlnit  auctor. 

In  verbis  etUm  tenuis  cautusquc  serendls: 

Dtxeris  ejrregle,  notum  *1  call  Ida  verbum 
Keddiderk  junctura  norum.  SI  forte  necesse  est 
Indiciis  monstrare  reccntihus  aMita  rerum, 

Ftngerc  cinctuti*  non  exandita  Cethegis 
Conflnget  ; dablturque  licentla  surapta  pudenter  ; 

Et  nora  fictaque  nuper  habrhunt  vcrlw  fidein,  si 
Graeco  fonte  cadant.  pare*  detorta.  Quid  autem 
Caeillo  Plautoque  dahit  Homanus,  ademptum 
Vlrgllio  Varloque?  ego  cur.  acquirer**  pauca 
Si  possum,  inrideor,  cum  lingua  CatonU  et  Ennl 
Sermonem  patrium  ditaverlt,  et  nova  reruns 
Nomina  protulerlt  ? Llcult,  semperque  liceblt, 

Siena  turn  prresente  nota  producere  nomen. 

Ut  silrie  folds  pronos  mutantur  In  annos  ; 

Prima  cadunt,:  lta  rerborum  vetus  intuit  artas, 

Ft  jurenum  rltu  florent  mode  nata.  vigentquc. 

Debemur  mortl  nos  nostraque : sivc  receptu* 

Terra  Neptunus  classes  aqullonibus  arcet, 

1 Mr.  Pitt  was  liberal  in  his  additions  to  our  parliamentary 
tongue ; as  may  be  seen  in  many  publications,  particularly  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

* Old  ballads,  old  plays,  and  old  women’s  stories  are  at 
present  tn  as  much  request  as  old  wine  or  new  speeches.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  millennium  of  black  letter:  thanks  to  our 
Hebers.  Webers,  and  Scotts  1 — [There  was  considerable  ma- 
lice to  thus  nutting  If  Vice,  a poor  German  hack,  a mere  ama- 
nuensis of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  between  the  two  other  names.] 

1 “ Mac  Flecknoe.”  the  " Dunclad,”  and  all  Swift’s  lam- 
pooning ballads.  Whatever  tlirlr  other  works  may  be.  these 
originated  in  persoaal  feelings,  and  angry  retort  on  unworthy 
rivals  ; and  though  the  ability  of  these  satires  derates  the 
poetical,  their  poignancy  detracts  from  the  personal  character 

of  the  writers [For  particulars  of  Dryden’s  feud  with  his 

successor  in  the  laureateshin,  Shadwcll,  whom  he  has  Immor- 
talised under  the  name  of  Mac  Flecknoe,  and  also  as  Og,  in 
the  second  part  of  “ Absalom  and  Achltonhel ; **  and  for  the 
literary  squabbles  in  which  Swift  and  l*op«  were  engaged, 
the  reader  must  turn  to  the  live*  and  works  of  these  three 
great  writers.  Sc*  also  Mr.  IV  Israeli's  painfully  interesting 
book  on  “ The  Quarrels  of  Authors.”] 


Though  as  a monarch  nods,  and  commerce  calls, 
Impetuous  rivers  stagnate  in  canals  ; 

Though  swamps  subdued,  and  marshes  drain’d,  sustain 
The  heavy  ploughshare  and  the  yellow  grain, 

And  rising  ports  along  the  busy  shore 
Protect  the  vessel  from  old  Ocean’s  roar, 

All,  all  must  perish  ; but,  surviving  last, 

The  love  of  letters  half  preserves  the  past. 

True,  some  decay,  yet  not  a few  revive  ; 2 * 
Though  those  shall  sink,  which  now  appear  to  thrive. 
As  custom  arbitrates,  whose  shifting  sway 
Our  life  and  language  must  alike  obey. 

The  immortal  wars  which  gods  and  angels  wage. 
Are  they  not  shown  in  Milton’s  sacred  page  ? 

His  strain  will  teach  what  numbers  best  belong 
To  themes  celestial  told  in  epic  song. 

The  slow,  sad  stanza  will  correctly  paint 
The  lover’s  anguish,  or  the  friend’s  complaint. 

But  which  deserves  the  laurel  — rhyme  or  blank  ? 
Which  holds  on  Helicon  the  higher  rank  ? 

Let  squabbling  critics  by  themselves  dispute 
| This  point,  as  puzzling  as  a Chancery  suit 

Satiric  rhyme  first  sprang  from  selfish  spleen. 

, You  doubt — see  Drvden,  Pope,  St.  Patrick’s  dean.  * 

Blank  verse  4 is  now,  with  one  consent,  allied 
| To  Tragedy,  and  rarely  quits  her  side. 

Though  mad  Almanxor  rhymed  in  Dryden’s  days. 

No  sing-song  hero  rants  in  modem  plays  ; 

While  modest  Comedy  her  verse  foregoes 
For  jest  and  pun  * in  very  middling  prose. 

Regis  opui : sterillsvc  diu  palm,  aptaque  remit, 

Vicinas  urbes  alit,  et  grave  until  a rat  rum : 

Seu  cursum  mutavit  inlquum  fruglbus  amnii, 

Doctus  iter  melius  ; mortal  la  facta  peri  bunt ; 

Nedum  wmonum  »tet  honos.  et  gratia  vivax. 

Multa  renascent  ur,  quw  jam  ceciderc ; cadentqae 
Qu»  nunc  sunt  in  honore  rocabula.  si  volet  usus. 

Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi. 

Res  geiUe  regumque  ducumque  et  trlstia  bolla. 

Quo  icribi  possent  numero  monstravlt  Homerus. 

Verslbus  lmpariter  junctls  querimonla  primum  ; 

Post  etlam  Inclusa  est  votl  sententia  compos. 

Quls  tamen  exiguos  cl  egos  emiserlt  auctor, 

Grammatlc!  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  Us  est. 

Archllochum  proprio  rabies  armavlt  iambo  ; 

Hunc  socci  ccperc  pedern,  grandesque  cothurni, 

Alternis  aptum  sermonibus,  et  populares 
Vlncentem  strepitus,  et  natum  rebus  ngcndls. 

Musa  dedit  fiaibus  dlvos,  pucrosque  aeorum, 

Et  pugilem  victorcm,  et  equum  cert  amine  primum, 
Etjuvenum  curas,  ct  libera  vina  referre. 

Descriptor  tervare  vices  operumque  colores, 

4 [Like  Dr.  Johnson,  Lord  Byron  maintained  the  excellence 
of  rhyme  over  blank  verse  In  English  poetry.  "Blank  verse." 
he  says  in  his  long  lost  letter  to  the  editor  of  Blackwood’s 
Magazine,  “ unless  in  the  drama,  no  one  except  Milton  ever 
wrote  who  could  rhyme.  1 am  aware  that  Johnson  has  said, 
after  some  hesitation,  that  he  could  not  ’ prevail  upon  himself 
to  wish  that  Milton  had  been  a rhymer.’  The  opinions  of 
that  truly  great  man,  whom,  like  Pope,  it  Is  the  present 
fashion  to  aecry,  will  ever  be  received  by  me  with  that  defer- 
ence which  time  will  restore  to  him  from  all ; but.  with  all 
humility,  I am  not  persuaded  that  the  1 Paradise  Lost  ’ 
would  not  have  been  more  nobly  conveyed  to  posterity,  not 
perhaps  In  heroic  couplets,— although  even  they  coufd  sus- 
tain the  subject.  If  well  balanced,  —but  in  the  stanza  of 
Spenser,  or  of  Tasso,  or  in  the  terza  riraa  of  Dante,  which 
the  powers  of  Milton  could  easily  hare  grafted  on  our  lan- 
guage. The  ‘ Seasons  * of  Thomson  would  have  been  better 
In  rhyme,  although  still  Infrrior  to  his  ’ Castle  of  Indolence 
and  Mr.  Southey's  4 Joan  of  Arc  ’ no  worso."] 

* With  all  the  vulgar  applause  and  critical  abhorrence  of 
puns,  they  hare  Aristotle  on  their  side ; who  permits  them 
to  orators, and  glrcs  them  consequence  by  a grave  disquisition. 
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Not  that  our  Bens  or  Beaumonts  show  the  worse, 

Or  lose  one  point,  because  they  wrote  in  verse. 

But  so  Thalia  pleases  to  appear, 

Poor  virgin  ! damn'd  some  twenty  times  a year  I 

Whate'er  the  scene,  let  this  advice  have  weight : — 
Adapt  your  language  to  your  hero’s  state. 

At  times  Melpomene  forgets  to  groan, 

And  brisk  Thalia  takes  a serious  tone  ; 

Nor  unregarded  will  the  act  pass  by 
Where  angry  Townly  1 lifts  his  voice  on  high. 
Again,  our  Shakspeare  limits  verse  to  kings. 

When  common  prose  will  serve  for  common  things ; 
And  lively  Hal  resigns  heroic  ire. 

To  “ hollowing  Hotspur  " 2 and  the  sceptred  sire. 

’Tis  not  enough,  ye  bards,  with  all  your  art. 

To  polish  poems ; — they  must  touch  the  heart : 
Where’er  the  scene  be  laid,  whate’er  the  song. 

Still  let  it  bear  the  hearer’s  soul  along ; 

Command  your  audience  or  to  6mlle  or  weep, 
Whiche’er  may  please  you  — anything  but  sleep. 
The  poet  claims  our  tears  ; but,  by  his  leave, 

Before  I shed  them,  let  me  see  him  grieve. 

If  banish'd  Romeo  feign’d  nor  sigh  nor  tear, 
Lull'd  by  his  languor,  I should  sleep  or  sneer. 

Sad  words,  no  doubt,  become  a serious  face, 

And  men  look  angry  in  the  proper  place. 

At  double  meanings  folks  seem  wondrous  sly, 

And  sentiment  prescribes  a pensive  eye  ; 

For  nature  form’d  at  first  the  inward  man. 

And  actors  copy  nature  — when  they  can. 

She  bids  the  beating  heart  with  rapture  bound, 
Raised  to  the  stars,  or  levell'd  with  the  ground ; 


And  for  expression's  aid,  ’tis  said,  or  sung. 

She  gave  our  mind’s  interpreter  — the  tongue. 

Who,  worn  with  use,  of  late  would  fain  dispense 
(At  least  in  theatres)  with  common  sense ; 
O’erwhelm  with  sound  the  boxes,  gallery,  pit. 

And  raise  a laugh  with  anything  — but  wit. 

To  skilful  writers  it  will  much  import. 

Whence  spring  their  scenes,  from  common  life  ur 
court ; 

Whether  they  seek  applause  by  smile  or  tear, 

To  draw  a “ Lying  Valet,”  or  a “ Lear," 

A sage,  or  rakish  youngster  wild  from  school, 

A wandering  “ Peregrine,”  or  plain  “ John  Bull ; ” 
All  persons  please  when  nature's  voice  prevails, 
Scottish  or  Irish,  born  in  Wilts  or  Wales. 

Or  follow  common  fame,  or  forge  a plot ; 

Who  cares  if  mimic  heroes  lived  or  not  ? 

One  precept  serves  to  regulate  the  scene : — 

Make  it  appear  as  If  It  might  have  been. 

If  some  Drawcansir  3 you  aspire  to  draw, 

Present  him  raving,  and  above  all  law : 

If  female  furies  in  your  scheme  are  plann’d, 
Macbeth's  fierce  dame  is  ready  to  your  hand ; 

For  tears  and  treachery,  for  good  and  evil, 
Constance,  King  Richard,  Hamlet,  and  the  Devil j 
But  If  a new  design  you  dare  essay, 

And  freely  wander  from  the  beaten  way. 

True  to  your  characters,  till  all  be  past. 

Preserve  consistency  from  first  to  last. 

’T  is  hard  to  venture  where  our  betters  fail, 

Or  lend  fresh  interest  to  a twice-told  tale  ; 


Cur  ego,  il  nequeo  Ignoroque,  poeta  salutor  ? 

Cur  uescire,  pudens  praTe,  quam  disccre  raalo  ? 

Veriihus  exponi  tragic  Is  res  comlca  non  vuil ; 
Indignatur  item  privati*.  ac  prope  socco 
Dignls  carminibus  narrari  corn*  Tbyeste. 

Singula  qiweque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter, 
lnterdum  tamen  et  vocem  comcedia  tollit, 

1 rat  usque  Cbremes  tumldo  delitig.it  ore : 
lit  tragi  cus  plcrumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri. 
Telephus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exsul,  uterque 


Iratusque  Cbremes  tumldo  delitlgat  ore : 
fit  tragi  cus  plcrumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri. 

Telephus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exsul,  uterque 
Projfdt  ampul  lax  et  sesqulpcdalia  verba, 

SI  curat  cor  spoctantis  tetigisse  querela. 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata ; dulria  sunto, 

Et,  ouocunque  volent,  animum  auditor)*  agunto. 

Ut  ndentibus  arrident,  ita  flentibus  adflent 
Human!  vultus : si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi ; tunc  tua  me  infortunla  Iwdent. 
Telenhe,  vel  Peleu,  male  si  mandate  loqueris, 

Aut  dormltabo,  aut  rldebo : tristia  mcestum 
Vultum  verba  decent ; iratum,  plena  minarum  ; 

Lu  dent  cm,  lasdva ; sere  rum,  seria  diet  u, 

Format  enlm  natura  prius  nos  lotus  ad  oranem 

[**  Cicero  also,"  says  Addison,  " has  sprinkled  several  of  his 
works  with  them ; and.  In  his  book  on  Oratory,  quotes 
abundance  of  sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which,  upon  examina- 
tion, prove  arrant  puns.  But  the  age  in  which  the  pun 
chiefly  flourished  was  In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  who 
was  himself  a tolerable  punster,  and  made  very  few  bishops 
or  pri«y  councillors  that  had  not  tome  timo  or  other  signa- 
lised themselves  by  a clinch  or  a conundrum.  The  sermons 
of  Bishop  Andrew  s,  and  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  are  full 
of  them.  The  sinner  was  punned  Into  repentance  by  the 
former  ; as  in  the  latter,  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  a 
hero  weeping  and  quibbling  for  a dosen  lines  together.") 

1 [In  Vanbrugh's  comedy  of  the  " Provoked  Husband."] 

* "And  in  his  ear  111  bollo  Mortimer  1”  — 1 Henry  It 

1 [" Johnson.  Pray,  Mr.  Bayes,  who  It  that  Drawcansir? 
Bayes.  Why,  Sir,  a great  hero,  that  bights  hi*  mistress, 
snubs  up  kings,  baffles  armies,  and  docs  w hat  he  will,  without 
regard  to  numbers,  good  tense,  or  Justice."  — fUAeanal  ) 


Fortunarum  habit um  ; Jurat,  aut  Impel]  it  ad  tram ; 

Aut  ad  hum  urn  mcerore  gravi  deducit,  et  angit ; 

Post  effert  anlmi  mot  us  interpret*  lingua. 

Si  dlcentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta, 

Romnni  tollenl  equites  peditesque  cachlnnum. 

Interrrit  multuro,  Davusne  loquatur,  an  her  os ; 
Maturusne  senex,  an  adhuc  florente  juventa 
Fervidus ; an  matrona  potens,  an  sedula  nutria  ; 
Mercatornc  vagus,  culturue  vlrentls  ageUi  ; 

Colchus,  an  Astyrius  ; Thebls  nutritus,  an  Argi*. 

Aut  famam  tequero,  aut  tibi  convenient  la  tinge, 
Scriptor.  Honoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achillem  ; 

Implger,  iracundttt,  Inexorabills,  acer. 

Jura  neget  tibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  amis. 

Sit  Medea  frrox  invlctaque,  AebiUs Ino, 

Perfidus  Ixlon,  lo  vaga,  tristis  Orestes, 

SI  quid  inexpertum  t cense  commlttis.  et  audes 
Personam  formare  novam  ; servetur  ad  imum 
Quails  ab  inccpto  procesurit,  ct  sibi  cotutet. 

Difficile  est  proprle  communla  dlcere  • ; tuque 
RecUus  Iliacum  carmen  deducts  in  actus. 

Quam  si  proferres  ignoU  indiclaque  primus. 

• " Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere."  — Mde.  Dicier, 

I Mde.  de  Scvignc,  Boileau,  and  others,  have  left  their  dispute 
| on  the  meaning  of  this  passage  in  a tract  considerably  toeger 
than  the  poem  of  Horace.  It  ts  printed  at  the  dose  of  the 
eleventh  volume  of  Madame  de  Stvicnt’s  Letters,  edited  by 
Grouvelle,  Paris,  1806.  Presuming  that  all  who  can  construe 
may  venture  an  opinion  on  such  subjects,  particularly  as  so 
many  who  can  not  have  taken  the  same  liberty,  1 should  have 
held  my  “ farthing  candle  " as  awkwardly  as  another,  had  not 
my  respect  for  the  wits  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  Augusua 
liede  Induced  me  to  subjoin  these  illustrious  authorities.  1st. 
Boileau  : " II  est  difficile  de  traltcr  des  sujets  qid  sont  a is 
portae  de  tout  le  rnonde  d'une  manidre  qui  vous  lev  reade 
propres,  ce  qul  s’appelle  s'approprier  un  sujet  par  ie  tour 
qu’on  y donne."  2dly,  Batteux : " Mais  U est  bien  difficile  d? 
donner  des  traits  propres  et  tndividuels  aux  hires  puremeot 
possibles."  3dly,  Dader  : **  II  est  difficile  de  trailer  coct«- 
nahlement  ces  caractires  que  tout  le  monde  prut  inventer." 
Mde.  de  S6vignl's  opinion  and  translation,  consisting  of  some 
thirty  pages.  1 omit,  particularly  as  M.  Grouvelle  observe*. 
: " La  cuose  est  bien  remarquable,  aucune  d*  ai  diverse*  1a- 
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And  yet,  perchance,  ’ti»  wiser  to  prefer 
A hackney'd  plot,  than  choose  a new,  and  err ; 

I Tet  copy  not  too  closely,  but  record, 

' More  justly,  thought  for  thought  than  word  for 
word. 

Nor  trace  your  prototype  through  narrow  ways, 

But  only  follow  where  he  merits  praise. 

For  you,  young  bard  ! whom  luckless  fate  may  lead 
To  tremble  on  the  nod  of  all  who  read, 

Ere  your  first  score  of  cantos  time  unrolls,  . 

Beware  — for  God’s  sake,  don't  begin  like  Bowles  ! 1 
44  Awake  a louder  and  a loftier  strain,”  — 

And  pray,  what  follows  from  his  boiling  brain  ? — 

Publics  materiel  privati  juris  erit.  s! 

Nec  circa  vllem  patuhimquc  moraberis  orbero  ; 

Nec  Terburo  Ter  bo  curabu  rnldere  lulu* 

Interprets,  nec  desilies  imitator  In  arctum, 

Linde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetet,  ant  operis  lex. 

Nec  sic  inriptes.  ut  scrlptor  cyclicus  ollm  : 

" Fortunam  Priami  cantabo,  et  noblle  bcllum.” 

Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promlssor  hlatu  ? 
Parturlunt  montes  : nascetur  ridlculuj  mu*. 


He  sinks  to  Southey’s  level  in  a trice, 
j Whose  epic  mountains  never  fail  in  mice  ! 

Not  so  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire 
The  temper'd  warblings  of  his  master- lyre ; 

Soft  as  the  gentler  breathing  of  the  lute, 

| “ Of  man’s  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit  ” 

He  speaks,  but,  as  his  subject  swells  along, 

Earth,  heaven,  and  Hades  echo  with  the  song.  2 
Still  to  the  midst  of  things  he  hastens  on, 

As  if  we  witness'd  all  already  done ; 

Leaves  on  his  path  whatever  seems  too  mean 
To  raise  the  subject,  or  adorn  the  scene ; 

Gives,  as  each  page  improves  upon  the  sight. 

Not  smoke  from  brightness,  but  from  darkness — light ; 

Quanto  rectiu*  hie,  qul  nil  molitur  Inept*  ! 

**  Die  ralhl.  Mum,  vlrutn,  capta?  post  tempo  ra  Trojae, 

Qul  more*  homlnura  multorum  ridit  et  urbes.” 

Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  sed  cx  fumo  dare  lucem 
Cogitat,  ut  sp-ecioia  dehluc  miracula  promat, 

Anliph&ten,  ScrUamoue,  et  cum  Cv  elope  Charybdim. 
Nec  redltum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meleagri, 

Nec  gem i no  helium  Trojanum  ordltur  ab  oro. 

Semper  ad  eveutum  fcstlnat ; et  in  media*  rc« 


terpretatioos  ne  par  ait  Mre  la  T^ritable.”  But  by  way  of 
comfort.  It  seems,  filly  year*  afterward*.  “ Le  lumineux 
Dumarv-vis  ” made  hi*  appearance,  to  set  Horace  on  hb  leg* 
j again,  ••  dissircr  tons  le*  nuage*,  et  concillcr  tou*  le*  dissen- 
limenj  j"  and  some  fifty  year*  hence.  *omebody.  atilt  more  lu- 
minous. will  doubtles*  (tart  up  and  demolish  Dumartai*  and 
\ hi*  syitetn  on  this  weigh!  r affair.  as  If  he  were  no  better  than 
Ptolemy  and  Tycho,  or  his  comments  of  no  more  consequence 
thxn  astronomical  calculations  on  the  present  comet . lam 
happy  to  *ay.  **  la  longueur  de  ia  dissertation  ” of  M.  D.  pre- 
vent* M.  G.  from  saying  any  more  on  the  matter.  A better 
' poet  than  Boileau.  and  at  least  as  good  a scholar  os  Sjvlgnc, 
lias  said, 

**  A little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing.” 

And.  by  this  comparison  of  comments,  it  may  be  perceived 
how  a good  deal  may  be  rendered  as  perilous  to  the  pro- 
I prietors.  — [Dr.  Johnson  gave  the  interpretation  thus  — “ He 
i means  that  it  is  difficult  to  appropriate  to  particular  persons 
1 Qualities  which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  as  llomcr  has 
I ; done.  ” — **  It  teems  to  result  from  the  whole  discussion,"  say* 
Mr.  Croker,  “ that,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  the 
passage  is  obscure,  and  that,  to  make  sense,  we  must  either 
' I alter  the  wordi.  or  assign  to  them  an  unusual  interpretaliou. 

| All  commentator*  are  agreed,  by  the  help  of  the  context,  what 
the  general  meaning  must  be  ; but  no  one  seems  able  ' verbum 
I verbo  redd  ere  fid  us  interpret.'  **  (Boswell,  vol.  ill.  p.  43*  | — 
But,  in  our  humble  opinion,  Boileau's  translation  Is  precisely 
that  of  this  “ Ildus  interpret."] 

| 1 About  two  years  ago  a young  man.  named  Townsend, 

was  announced  by  Mr.  Cumberland*  (lu  a review  + since  de- 
; ceased)  u being  engaged  on  an  epic  poem  to  be  entitled 
“ Armageddon. ’r  The  plan  and  specimen  promise  much; 
but  1 hope  neither  to  offend  Mr.  Townsend,  nor  his  friends, 
by  recommending  to  his  attention  the  line*  of  Horace  to 
; which  these  rhymes  allude.  If  Mr.  Townsend  succeeds  in  his 
undertaking,  as  there  Is  reason  to  hop«,  how  much  will  the 
world  he  indebted  to  Mr.  Cumberland  for  bringing  him  be- 
fore the  public  ! But,  till  that  eventful  day  arrives,  it  may  hr 
doubted  whether  the  premature  display  of  hi*  plan  (sublime 
as  the  ideas  confessedly  are)  has  not, — by  raising  expectation 
! too  high,  or  diminishing  curiosity,  by  developing  his  argu- 
l romt, — rather  incurred  the  hazard  of  injuring  Mr.  Towns- 
! end’s  Aiture  prospects.  Mr.  Cumberland  (whose  talents  I 
shall  not  depreciate  by  the  humble  tribute  of  tny  praise)  and 


Mr.  Townsend  must  not  suppose  rne  actuated  by  unworthy 
motives  in  this  suggestion.  1 with  the  author  all  the  success 
he  can  wish  himself,  and  shall  be  truly  happy  to  see  epic 
poetry*  weighed  up  from  the  bathos  where  it  lies  sunken  with 
Southey,  Cottle.  Cowley  (Mrs.  or  Abraham),  Ogilvy.  Wilkie, 
l'ye,  and  all  the  “ dull  of  past  and  present  days.  Even  if  he 
is  not  a Milton,  he  may  be  better  than  Black-more  ; if  not  a 
Horner,  an  Anitmachuj.  I should  deem  myself  presump- 
tuous. as  a young  roan.  In  offering  Advice,  were  it  not  ad- 
dressed to  one  stul  younger.  Mr.  Townsend  lias  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  encounter : but  in  concurring  them  he  will  find 
employment ; in  having  conquered  them,  his  rew  ard.  I know 
too  well  *•  the  scribbler's  scoff,  the  critic’s  contumely ; " aud 
1 am  afraid  time  will  teach  Sir.  Townsend  to  know  them 
better.  Those  who  succeed,  and  those  who  do  not,  must  bear 
this  alike,  and  it  It  bard  to  say  which  have  most  of  it.  1 
trust  that  Mr.  Townsend's  share  will  be  from  envy ,-  — he 
will  soon  know  mankind  well  enough  not  to  attribute  this  ex- 
pression to  malice — [This  was  penned  at  Athens.  On  his 
return  to  England  Lord  B.  wrote  to  a friend  : — “ There  It 
a tucking  epic  poet  at  Crania,  a Mr.  Townsend,  protect  of 
the  late  Cumberland.  Did  you  ever  bear  of  him  and  his 
‘Armageddon?*  I think  his  plan  (the  man  1 don’t  know* 
borders  on  the  sublime  ; though,  perhaps,  the  anticipation  of 
the  ' Last  Day  ' is  a Utile  too  daring : at  least,  it  looks  like 
telling  the  Almighty  what  he  is  to  do  ; and  might  remind  an 
ill-natured  person  of  the  line  — 

‘ And  fools  rush  In  where  angels  fear  to  tread.* 

But  I don't  mean  to  cavil  — only  other  folks  will;  and  be 
may  bring  all  the  lamb*  of  Jacob  Bebmen  about  bis  ears. 
However,  l hope  he  will  bring  It  to  a conclusion,  though 
Milton  is  in  his  way.”— All  Lord  Byron's  anticipations,  with 
regard  to  this  poem,  were  realised  to  the  very  letter.  To 
gratify  the  curiosity  which  had  been  excited,  Mr.  Townsend, 
in  1815,  was  induced  to  publish  eight  out  of  the  twelve  books 
of  which  it  was  to  consist.  “ In  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  Mr.  Cumberland,"  he  says.  " bestowed  praise  on  me, 
rertainly  too  abundantly  and  prematurely ; but  1 hope  that 
any  deficiency  on  my  part  may  be  imputed  to  the  true  cause 
— my  own  inability  to  support  a subject,  under  which  the 
greatest  mental  powers  must  inevitably  sink.  My  talent* 
were  neither  equal  to  my  own  ambition,  nor  his  seal  to 
serve  me.”) 

* [There  is  more  of  poetry  in  these  verses  upon  Milton  than 
in  any  other  passage  throughout  the  paraphrase — Mooke.] 


• [On  the  original  MS.  we  find.—*4  This  note  was  written  ” 

[at  Athens]  " before  the  author  was  apprised  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland’s death."  The  old  litterateur  mod  in  May  1811.  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to 
be  eulogised,  while  the  company  stood  round  the  grave,  in 
the  following  manly  style  by  the  then  dean.  Dr.  Vincent,  his 
schoolfellow,  and  through  life  hi*  friend. —**  Good  people  1 
the  person  you  see  now  deposited  is  Richard  Cumberland,  an 
author  of  no  small  merit : his  writings  were  chiefly  for  the 
stage,  but  of  strict  moral  tendency  : they  were  not  without 
faults,  but  they  were  not  gross,  abounding  with  oaths  and 
libidinous  expressions,  at.  I am  shocked  to  observe,  is  the 
case  of  many  of  the  present  day.  He  wrote  as  much  as  any 
one:  few  wrote  better;  and  his  works  will  be  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  as  long  os  the  English  language  will  be 
understood.  He  considered  the  theatre  a school  for  moral 
improvement,  and  his  remains  are  truly  worthy  of  mingl  ng 


with  the  illustrious  dead  which  surround  us.  Read  his  prose 
subjects  on  divinity ! there  rou  will  find  the  true  Christian 
spirit  of  the  msm  who  trusted  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  May  God  forgive  him  his  sins ; and,  at  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just,  receive  him  into  everlasting  glory  ! "] 

f The  “ London  Review,"  set  up  In  18? 9.  under  Mr.  Cum- 
berland’s editorial  care,  did  not  outlive  many  numbers.  He 
spoke  great  things  In  the  prospectus,  about  tnc  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  journal ; vl*.  its  having  the  writer’s  name  af- 
fixed to  the  articles.  This  plan  has  succeeded  pretty  well  both 
In  France  and  Germany,  but  has  (ailed  utterly  as  often  as  it 
bat  been  tried  in  this  country.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  go 
into  any  speculation  on  the  principle  here  ; for  the  “ London 
Review,"  whether  sent  Into  the  world  with  or  without 
names,  roust  soon  have  died  of  the  original  discAsc  of  dol- 
nesa.] 
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And  truth  and  Action  with  such  art  compound?. 

We  know  not  where  to  fix  their  several  bounds. 

If  you  would  please  the  public,  deign  to  hear 
What  soothes  the  many-headed  monster's  ear; 

If  your  heart  triumph  when  the  hands  of  all 
Applaud  in  thunder  at  the  curtain’s  fall. 

Deserve  those  plaudits  — study  nature’s  page. 

And  sketch  the  striking  traits  of  every  age ; 

While  varying  man  and  varying  years  unfold 
Life’s  little  tale,  so  oft,  so  vainly  told  : 

Observe  his  simple  childhood’s  dawning  days. 

His  pranks,  his  prate,  hU  playmates,  and  his  plays ; 
Till  time  at  length  the  mannish  tyro  weans. 

And  prurient  vice  outstrips  his  tarily  teens ! 

Behold  him  Freshman  l forced  no  more  to  groan 
O’er  Virgil’s  1 devilish  verses  and  his  own ; 

Prayers  are  too  tedious,  lectures  too  abstruse. 

He  flies  from  Tavcll’s  frown  to  u Fordbam’s  Mews ; ” 
(Unlucky  Tavell2 ! doom'd  to  daily  cares 
By  pugilistic  pupils,  and  by  bears,)3 
Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions  threat  in  vain, 
Before  hounds,  hunters,  and  Newmarket  plain. 

Rough  with  his  eld|rs,  with  his  equals  rash, 

Civil  to  sharpers,  prodigal  of  cash ; 

Constant  to  nought — save  hazard  and  a whore. 

Yet  cursing  both  — for  both  have  made  him  sore ; 
Unread  ( unless,  since  books  beguile  disease, 

The  p — x becomes  his  passage  to  degrees) ; 

Fool’d,  pillaged,  dunn’d,  he  wastes  his  term  away. 
And,  unexpell’il,  perhaps,  retires  M.  A. ; 

Master  of  arts  ! as  hells  and  clubs 4 proclaim. 

Where  scarce  a blackleg  bears  a brighter  name  : 

Launch'd  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire, 

He  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sire  ; 

Marries  for  money,  chooses  friends  for  rank. 

Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  trusts  not  to  the  Bank  ; 

Non  secus  ac  notas.  auditorem  r&plt,  et  qua? 

Despcrat  tr aetata  nltescere  posse,  reiinquit : 

Atque  ita  mentitur,  tic  veris  falsa  remlscet. 

Primo  ne  medium,  medio  ne  discrepet  imuin. 

Tu.  quid  ego  et  populut  mecum  uesideret,  aadi. 

Si  plausorit  egos  aulca  manentis,  ot  usque 
Seisuri,  donee  cantor,  Vos  plaudite,  dlcat ; 

£tatls  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores, 

Mol.iUbusque  decor  naturis  dandus  ct  annis. 

Reddere  qul  voces  Jam  sclt  puer,  et  ped®  certo 
Signal  butnum  ; gestit  paribus  colludcre,  et  iram 
Colllgit  ac  ponit  ternere,  et  mutatur  in  boras. 

Imberbi*  jurenis,  tandem  custodc  remoto, 

Gaudet  equis  canibusque.  et  aprid  gramine  cam  pi ; 
Cercus  in  vitium  flecti,  monitoribus  asper, 

Utilium  tardus  provisor,  prodigu*  arris, 

Subllrais,  cupidusque.  et  amata  rellnquere  pornix. 

Conversis  studiis,  setas  animusque  virilis 
Quwrit  opes  et  amlcitias,  inservit  honorlq 
Commlslsse  caret  quod  mox  mutare  Laboret. 

1 Hanrev,  the  'circulator  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
used  to  fling  away  Virgil  in  his  ecstasy  of  admiration,  and 
•ay,  the  book  had  a devil.”  Now,  such  a character  as  I am 
copying  would  probably  fling  it  away  also,  but  rather  wish 
that  the  devil  had  the  book  ; not  from  dislike  to  the  poet,  but 
a well-founded  horror  of  hexameters.  Indeed,  the  public 
school  nenance  of”  Long  and  Short  ” is  enough  to  becet  an 
antipathy  to  poetry  for  the  residue  of  a man's  life,  and,  per- 
haps, so  far  may  be  an  odrantage. 

* " Infandum,  reglna,  Julies  renovare  dolorcm."  I dare 
say  Mr.  Tarell  (to  whom  I mean  no  affront)  will  understand 
me ; and  it  is  no  matter  whether  any  one  else  does  or  nc.  — 
To  the  above  events,  “ quieque  ipse  mlserrima  vidi,  et  quorum 
pars  magna  fui,  “ all  times  and  terms  bear  testimony.'* 

5 (The  Rev.  G.  F.  Tavell  was  a fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge,  during  Lord  Byron's  residence,  and 
owed  this  notice  to  the  seal  with  which  he  had  protested 


Sits  in  the  Senate  ; gets  a son  and  heir ; 

Sends  him  to  Harrow,  for  himself  was  there. 

Mute,  though  he  votes,  unless  when  call’d  to  cheer, 

His  son 's  so  sharp — he  *11  see  the  dog  a peer ! 

Manhood  declines — age  palsies  every  limb ; 

1 He  quits  the  scene — or  else  the  scene  quits  him ; 
Scrapes  wealth,  o’er  each  departing  penny  grieves, 

And  avarice  seizes  all  ambition  leaves ; 

Counts  cent  per  cent,  and  smiles,  or  vainly  frets, 

O’er  hoards  diminish’d  by  young  Hopeful’s  debts ; 
Weighs  well  and  wisely  what  to  sell  or  boy, 

Complete  in  all  life’s  lessons  — but  to  die ; 

Peevish  and  spiteful,  doting,  bard  to  please. 
Commending  every  time,  save  times  like  these ; 
Crazed,  querulous,  forsaken,  half  forgot 
Expires  unwept — Is  buried — let  him  rot  I 

But  from  the  Drama  let  me  not  digress. 

Nor  spare  my  precepts,  though  they  please  you  k«. 
Though  woman  weep,  and  hardest  hearts  are  •tirr’d,  i 
When  what  Is  done  is  rather  seen  than  beard, 

Yet  many  deeds  preserved  in  history’s  page 
Are  better  told  than  acted  on  the  stage  } 

The  ear  sustains  what  shocks  the  timid  eye, 

And  horror  thus  subsides  to  sympathy. 

True  Briton  nil  beside,  I here  ani  French  — 
Bloodshed  ’tis  surely  better  to  retrench; 

The  gladiatorial  gore  we  teach  to  flow 
In  tragic  scene  disgusts,  though  but  in  show ; 

We  hate  the  carnage  while  vre  see  the  trick. 

And  find  small  sympathy  in  being  sick. 

Not  on  the  stage  the  regicide  Macbeth 
Appals  an  audience  with  a monarch's  death ; 

To  gaze  when  sable  Hubert  threats  to  sear 
Young  Arthur’s  eyes,  can  ours  or  nature  bear? 

A halter’d  heroine  3 Johnson  sought  to  slay  — 

We  saved  Irene,  but  half  damn'd  the  play, 

Malta  senem  conveniunt  incomraoda ; tel  que-d  I 
Quirrit,  et  inventis  miter  abstinet,  ac  timet  uu; 

Vel  quod  re*  omnes  timidc  gelidequc  ministrat. 

Dilator,  spe  longue,  inert,  avidusque  futuri  ; 

Diflirilit,  querulus,  laudator  temporis  act! 

Se  purro,  cat ti gator  cento rque  minorum. 

Multi  ferunt  anni  renientes  com  modi  tecum . 

Malta  reccdentri  adimunt.  Ne  forte  tenilet 
Mandentur  jureni  partes,  pueroque  virile*. 

Semper  in  adjunctls.  wvoque  morablmur  aptit. 

Aut  agitur  res  in  scents,  aut  acta  refertur. 

Segnius  irritant  aniraos  dcmista  per  aureus  , 

tjuam  qua?  sunt  oculis  subjecta  ndeiibut.  et  qua 
Ipse  tlbi  tradit  spectator.  Non  tamen  intui 
Digna  geri  prompt  in  scenam  ; multaquc  toilet 
Ex  oculis.  qua?  mox  n arret  facundia  present- 
Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  truoidet ; 

Aut  humana  pal  am  coquat  exta  nefariu*  Atmi* : 

Aut  In  avem  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmus  In  angucra. 
Quodcunque  ostendis  mi  hi  tic,  Incredulu*  odi. 

against  some  juvenile  vagaries,  sufficiently  explained  ia  Mr. 
Moore's  Notices,  vol.  1.  p.  210.] 

4 ” Hell,"  a gaming-house  so  called,  where  yoo  ritklWk.  j 
and  are  cheated  a good  deal.  “ Club,”  a pleasant  purfito’7 
where  you  lose  more,  and  are  not  supposed  to  be  of***1 
at  all. 

4 " Irene  had  to  speak  two  lines  with  the  bowstring  rvaa&  i 
her  neck ; but  the  audience  cried  out  ‘ Murder ! ' and  *»  I 
was  obliged  to  go  off  the  stage  alive.” — BcsveWt  Jmasss.  j 
[These  two  lines  were  afterwards  struck  out,  and  Iftpf  *u  j 
carried  off,  to  be  put  to  death  behind  the  scenes.  “TU*  I 
•bows,”  says  Mr.  Malone,  “ how  ready  modem  and****’ 
are  to  condemn,  in  a new  play,  what  they  hare  frequently  cr-  | 
dared  very  quietly  in  an  old  one.  Rowe  has  made  Moor***.  , 
in  Tamerlane,  die  by  the  bowstring  without  offence."  Ust** 
assures  us.  in  his  Life  of  Garrick,  that  the  strangling  lr«£ 
contrary  to  Horace's  rule,  coram  populo,  was  suggested  r? 
Garrick.  See  Croker’s  Bosweil,  vol.  i.  p.  172.] 
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And  (Heaven  be  praised  !)  our  tolerating  times 
Stint  metamorphoses  to  pantomimes ; 

I And  Lewis*  self,  with  all  his  sprites,  would  quake 

I I To  change  Earl  Osmond’s  negro  to  a snake  ! 

Because,  in  scenes  exciting  joy  or  grief, 

I We  loathe  the  action  which  exceeds  belief : 

| And  yet,  God  knows  ! what  may  not  authors  do, 
Whose  postscripts  prate  of  dyeing  “ heroines  blue  ? ” i 

Above  all  things,  Dan  Poet,  if  you  can. 

Eke  out  your  acts,  I pray,  with  mortal  man, 
f Nor  call  a ghost,  unless  some  cursed  scrape 
l Must  open  ten  trap-doors  for  your  escape. 

I Of  all  the  monstrous  things  I ’d  fain  forbid, 

■ I loathe  an  opera  worse  than  Dennis  did ; 2 
I ; Where  good  and  evil  persons,  right  or  wrong, 

1 1 Bage,  love,  and  aught  but  moralise,  in  song. 

| i Hall,  last  memorial  of  our  foreign  friends, 

I Which  Gaul  allows,  and  still  Hesperia  lends ! 
Napoleon's  edicts  no  embargo  lay 
On  whores,  spies,  singers,  wisely  shipp'd  away. 

Our  giant  capital,  whose  squares  are  spread 
Where  rustics  earn’d,  and  now  may  beg,  their 
bread, 

i In  all  iniquity  Is  grown  so  nice, 
l j It  scorns  amusements  which  are  not  of  price. 

I Hence  the  pert  shopkeeper,  whose  throbbing  ear 
Aches  with  orchestras  which  he  pays  to  hear, 

Whom  shame,  not  sympathy,  forbids  to  snore. 

His  anguish  doubling  by  hb  own  “ encore ; M 
t Squeezed  In  “ Fop’s  Alley,”  jostled  by  the  beaux, 
Teased  with  his  hat,  and  trembling  for  his  toes ; 
Scarce  wrestles  through  the  night,  nor  tastes  of  ease, 
Till  the  dropp'd  curtain  gives  a glad  release : 

Why  this,  and  more,  he  suffers  — can  ye  guess  ? — 

' Because  ic  costs  him  dear,  and  makes  him  dress  l 


Sere  minor,  neu  sit  quinto  productior  actu 
Fibula,  qiue  posci  ruit  et  spectata  reponl. 

| ‘ In  the  postscript  to  the  " Castle  Spectre,”  Mr.  Lewis  tells 

os.  that  though  blacks  were  unknown  in  England  at  the 
i period  of  his  action,  yet  he  has  made  the  anachronism  to  set 
off  the  scene  ; and  if  ne  could  hare  produced  the  effect  " by 
making  his  heroine  blue,”—  I quote  him  — “ blue  he  would 
i hare  made  her  ! ” 

» [In  1706,  Dennis,  the  critic,  wrote  an  “ Essay  on  the 
, Operas  after  the  Italian  manner,  which  are  about  to  be  esta- 
! blubod  on  the  Engl  i*h  Stage  5 ” in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  it  Is  a diversion  of more  pernicious  consequence  than 
the  most  licentious  play  that  ever  appeared  upon  tne  stage.] 

[ * **  The  first  theatrical  representation*,  entitled  ‘ Mysteries 

, and  Moralities,’  were  generally  enacted  at  Christmas,  by 

1 monks  las  the  only  persons  who  could  read),  and  latterly  by 
the  clergy  and  students  of  the  universities.  The  dramatis 
person*  were  usually  Adam,  Pater  Copies tis.  Faith,  Vice,” 

Ac.  Ac See  Wartoo's  History  of  English  Poetry.  [These. 

to  modern  eyes.  wild,  uncouth,  and  generally  profane  per- 
formances, were  thought  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  inform- 
, alioo  and  instruction  of  the  people,  that  one  of  the  popes 
granted  a pardon  of  one  thousand  days  to  every  person  who 
: j resorted  peaceably  to  the  plays  acted  In  the  Wbltsunweek  at 
, Chester,  beginning  with  the  “ Creation,”  and  ending  with  the 
[ •*  General  Judgment.”  These  were  performed  at  the  ex- 

I * pense  of  the  different  trading  companies  of  that  city.  The 
**  Creation  ” w as  performed  by  the  drapers ; tho  “ Deluge  ” 
by  the  dyers  ; ” Abraham,  Melchisedec,  and  Lot  " by  the 
barbers  ; the  “ Purification  ” by  the  blacksmiths  ; the  " Last 
Supper  ” by  the  bakers  ; the  ••  Resurrection  ” by  the  sktn- 
I ners  ; and  the  " Ascension  ” by  the  tailors.  In  Mr.  Pajrne 
| Collier’s  work  on  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  reader  will 
i find  ail  abstract  of  the  several  aolloctions  of  these  mystery- 
plays.  which  is  not  only  interesting  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  early  flays  of  our  drama,  but  instructive  and  valuable  for 
the  curious  information  it  preserves  with  respect  to  the 
1 t trail gely  debased  notions  of  Scripture  history  that  pre- 

|i  railed,  almost  universally,  before  translations  of  the  Bible 
were  In  eommon  use.  See  also  the  Quarterly  Review,  eol. 
xJtrt.  p.  477- ] 


So  prosper  eunuchs  from  Etruscan  schools  ; 

Give  us  but  fiddlers,  and  they  're  sure  of  fools  f 
Ere  scenes  were  play'd  by  many  a reverend  clerk,* 
(What  harm,  If  David  danced  before  the  ark  ?)  4 
In  Christmas  revels,  simple  country  folks 
Were  pleased  with  morrice-mumra’ry,  and  coarse  jokes. 
Improving  years,  with  things  no  longer  known, 
Produced  blithe  Punch  and  merry  Madame  Joan, 
Who  still  frisk  on  with  feats  so  lewdly  low, 

*T  Is  strange  Benvolio  5 suffers  such  a show ; 8 
Suppressing  peer  S to  whom  each  vice  gives  place. 
Oaths,  boxing,  begging,  — all,  save  rout  and  race. 

Farce  follow’d  Comedy,  and  reach’d  her  prime. 

In  ever- laughing  Foote’s  fantastic  time : 

Mad  wag  1 who  pardon'd  none,  nor  spared  the  best. 
And  turn’d  some  very  serious  things  to  jest. 

Nor  church  nor  state  escaped  his  public  sneers. 

Arms  nor  the  gown,  priests,  lawyers,  volunteers : 

“ Alas,  poor  Yorick  ! " now  for  ever  mute  ! 

Whoever  loves  a laugh  must  sigh  for  Foote. 

We  smile,  perforce,  when  histrionic  scenes 
Ape  the  swoln  dialogue  of  kings  and  queens, 

When  “ Chrononhotonthologos  must  die,” 

And  Arthur  struts  In  mimic  majesty. 

Moschus  1 with  whom  once  more  I hope  to  sit. 
And  smile  at  folly,  if  we  can’t  at  wit ; 

Yes,  friend  ! for  thee  1 11  quit  ray  cynic  cell. 

And  bear  Swift’s  motto,  “ Vive  la  bagatelle !” 

Which  charm’d  our  days  in  each  iEgean  clime, 

As  oft  at  home,  with  revelry  and  rhyme,  7 
Then  may  Euphrosyne,  who  sped  the  past, 

Soothe  thy  life’s  scenes,  nor  leave  thee  in  the  last ; 
But  find  in  thine,  like  pagan  Plato's  bed,  a 
Some  merry  manuscript  of  mimes,  when  dead. 


Nec  Deus  Intersit.  aiti  dignui  v indice  nodus 
Incident.  • • • • 


4 [Here  follow*  In  the  original  MS.  — 

**  Who  did  what  Vestris — yet,  at  least,  — cannot. 

And  cut  his  kingly  capers  sans  culotte.”] 

* Benvolio  does  not  bet ; but  every  man  who  maintains 
race-horses  is  a promoter  of  all  the  concomitant  evils  of  the 
turf.  Avoiding  to  bet  is  a little  Pharisaical.  Is  It  an  excul- 
pation ? I think  not.  I never  yet  beard  a bawd  praised  for 
chastity,  because  the  her  tel/  did  not  commit  fornication  1 

6 [For  Benvolio  we  have.  In  the  original  MS.,  ” Earl  Groe- 
veoor  ; ” and  for  the  next  couplet  — 

" Suppressing  peer  ! to  whom  each  rice  gives  place. 

Save  gambling  — for  bis  Lordjhlp  loves  a race.” 

But  we  cannot  trace  the  exact  propriety  of  the  allusions.  Lord 
Grosvenor,  now  Marquis  of  Westminster,  no  doubt  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  tome  attack  on  the  Sunday  news- 
papers, or  the  like,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  k'nowu  to 
keep  a stud  at  Newmarket  — but  why  a long  note  on  a sub- 
ject certainly  insignificant,  and  perhaps  mistaken  ?] 

1 [In  dedicating  the  fourth  canto  of  "Childe  Harold  ” to  his 
fellow  traveller.  Lord  Byron  describes  him  os  "one  to  whom 
he  was  Indebted  for  the  social  advantages  of  an  enlightened  ) 
friendship  : one  whom  he  had  long  known,  and  accompanied 
far,  whom  he  had  found  wakeful  over  his  sickness  and  kind  in  1 
his  sorrow,  glad  in  nil  prosperity  and  firm  in  his  adversity,  j 
true  In  counsel  and  trusty  In  peril:  " — while  Mr.  Hobhouse,  ' I 
in  describing  a short  tour  to  Negroponte,  in  which  his  noble  I 
friend  was  unable  to  accompany  him,  regrets  the  absence  of  a ! 
companion,"  who.  to  quickness  of  observation  and  ingenuity  of  j 
remark,  united  that  gay  good  humour  which  keeps  alive  the 
attention  under  the  pressure  of  fatigue,  and  softens  the  aspect 
of  every  difficulty  and  danger."] 

• Uuder  Plato's  pillow  a volume  of  the  Mimet  of  Sophron 
was  found  the  day  he  died — Vide  Barth t li'-mi,  De  Pauw,  or 
Diogenes  Laertius,  if  agreeable.  De  Pauw  calls  it  a jest- 
book.  Cumberland,  In  nis  Observer,  tarins  It  moral,  like  the 
sayings  of  Publius  Sjrrus. 
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Now  to  the  Drama  let  us  bend  our  eyes. 

Where  fetter’d  by  whig  Walpole  low  she  lies ; * 
Corruption  foil’d  her,  for  she  fear’d  her  glance ; 
Decorum  left  her  for  an  opera  dance ! 

Yet  Chesterfield  3,  whose  polish’d  pen  inveighs 
'Gainst  laughter,  fought  for  freedom  to  our  plays ; 
Uncheck’d  by  megrims  of  patrician  brains. 

And  damning  dulness  of  lord  chamberlains. 

Repeal  that  act  * I again  let  Humour  roam 
Wild  o’er  the  stage  — we ’ve  time  for  tears  at  home. 
Let  “ Archer " plant  the  horns  on  “ Sullen’s  " brows, 
And  “ Estifania”  gull  her  " Copper’’  * spouse  ; 

The  moral 's  scant  — but  that  may  be  excused, 

Men  go  not  to  be  lectured,  but  amused. 

He  whom  our  plays  dispose  to  good  or  111 
Must  wear  a head  In  want  of  Willis’  skill ; * 

1 [The  following  l«  a brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Play- 
house BUI : — In  173*.  Sir  John  Biiniard  brought  In  a bill  “ to 
restrain  the  number  of  houses  for  playing  of  interludes,  and 
for  the  better  regulating  of  common  players."  The  minis- 
ter. Sir  Robert  Walpole,  conceiving  this  to  be  a favourable 
opportunity  of  checking  the  abuse  of  theatrical  representa- 
tion, proposed  to  Insert  a clause  to  ratify  and  confirm,  if  not 
enlarge,  the  power  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  licensing 
plays  ; and  at  the  same  time  Insinuated,  that  unless  this  ad- 
dition was  made  the  king  would  not  pass  it.  But  Sir  John 
Barnard  strongly  objected  to  this  clause ; contending  that  the 
power  of  that  officer  was  already  too  great,  anil  had  been  often 
wantonlyexcrrised.  He  therefore  withdrew  his  bll',  rather  than 
establish  by  law  a power  in  a single  officer  so  much  under  the 
direction  of  the  Crown.  In  the  course,  however,  of  the  session 
of  1737,  an  opportunity  offered,  which  Sir  Robert  did  uot  fall 
to  seize.  The  manager  of  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre  having 
brought  to  him  a farce  called  “ The  Golden  Rump,"  which 
had  been  proffered  for  exhibition,  the  minister  paid  the 
profits  which  might  have  accrued  from  the  performance,  and 
detained  the  copy,  lie  then  made  extracts  of  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable passages,  abounding  in  profaneness,  sedition,  and 
blasphemy,  read  them  to  the  house,  and  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a bill  to  limit  the  number  of  playhouses  ; to  subject 
all  dramatic  writings  to  the  inspection  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  ; and  to  compel  the  proprietors  to  take  out  a license  for 
every  production  before  it  could  appear  on  the  stage.] 

* His  speech  on  the  Licensing  Act  is  one  of  his  most  elo- 
quent efforts [Though  the  Playhouse  Bill  is  generally  said 

to  have  been  warmly  opposed  in  both  Houses,  this  speech  of 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  is  the  only  trace  of  that  opposition  to 
be  found  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the  tunes.  The 
following  passage,  which  relates  to  the  powers  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  will  show  the  style  of  the  oration:  — " The  bill 
is  not  only  an  encroachment  upon  liberty,  but  it  U likewise  an 
encroachment  on  property.  Wit,  my  I.ords.  is  a sort  of  pro- 
perty ; it  It  the  property  of  those  who  have  it,  and  too  often 
the  only  property  they  nave  to  depend  on.  Thank  God  ! my 
Lords,  we  have  a dependence  ol  another  kind ; we  have  a 
much  less  precarious  support,  and.  therefore,  cAnnot  feel  the 
inconveniences  of  the  blU  now  before  us  ; but  it  Is  our  duty 
to  encourage  and  protect  wit,  whosoever's  property  it  may 
be.  ‘ Those  gentlemen  who  have  any  such  property  are  alf, 
1 hope,  our  friends ; do  not  let  us  subject  them  to  any  unne- 
cessary or  arbitrary  restraint.  I must  own,  1 cannot  easily 
agree  to  the  laying  of  any  tax  upon  wit ; but  by  this  bill  It  is 
to  be  heavily  taxed,  it  is  to  be  excised  ; for.  if  this  bill  passes. 
It  cannot  be  retailed  in  a proper  way  without  a Permit : and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  Is  to  have  tne  honour  of  being  chief 
gauger,  supervisor,  commissioner,  judge,  and  jury.  But, 
what  is  still  more  hard,  though  the  poor  author,  — the 
proprietor,  1 should  say,  — cannot,  perhaps,  dine  till  he 
nas  found  out  and  agreed  with  a purchaser,  yet,  before  he 
can  propose  to  seek  for  a purchaser,  he  must  patiently  submit 
to  have  nil  goods  rummagrd  at  this  new  excise-office ; where 
they  may  be  detained  for  fourteen  days,  and  even  then  he 
may  find  them  returned  as  prohibited  goods;  by  which  his 
chief  and  best  market  will  be  for  ever  shut  against  him,  with- 
out the  leajt  shadow  of  reason,  either  from  the  laws  of  his 
country  or  the  laws  of  the  stage.  These  hardships,  this 
hazard,  which  every  gentleman  will  be  exposed  to  who 
writes  an)  thing  for  the  stage,  must  certainly  prevent  every 
man  of  a generous  and  free  spirit  from  attempting  anything 
In  that  way ; and  as  the  stage  has  always  been  the  proper 
channel  for  wit  and  humour,  therefore,  my  Lords,  when  1 
speak  against  this  bill,  I must  think  I plead  the  cause  of  wit, 
1 plead  the  cause  of  humour,  I plead  the  cause  of  the  British 
stage,  and  of  every  gentleman  of  taste  in  the  kingdom.  The 
stage  and  the  press,  my  Lords,  are  two  of  our  out-sentries : 
If  we  remove  them,  if  we  hoodwink  them,  if  we  throw  them 
In  fetters,  the  enemy  may  surprise  us.  Therefore,  1 must 


Ay,  but  Macheath’*  example  — psha  ! — no  more  ! 

It  form'd  no  thieves  — the  thief  was  form’d  before ; • 
And,  spite  of  puritans  and  Collier's  curse,  ? 

Plays  make  mankind  no  better,  and  no  worse. 

Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  methodlstic  men  ! 

Nor  burn  damn’d  Drury  If  It  rise  again.  8 
But  why  to  brain-scorch’d  bigots  thus  appeal  ? 

Can  heavenly  mercy  dwell  with  earthly  real  ? 

For  times  of  fire  and  faggot  let  them  hope  : 

Times  dear  alike  to  puritan  or  pope. 

As  pious  Calvin  saw  Servetus  blaze. 

So  would  new  sects  on  newer  victims  gaze. 

E’en  now  the  songs  of  Solyma  begin ; 

Faith  cants,  perplex'd  apologist  of  sin  ! 

While  the  Lord's  servant  chastens  whom  he  lores. 
And  Simeon  ® kicks,  where  Baxter  only  **  shoves."  »o 


look  upon  the  bill  now  before  us  as  a step  for  Introducing  ar- 
bitrary power  into  this  kingdom."] 

* ["  Repeal  that  After  a lapse  of  nearly  a century, 

the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  dramatic  literature,  and  tne 
performance  of  the  drama,  agaia  became  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentary inquiry  and  report.] 

4 Michael  Perez,  the  “ Copper  Captain."  to  “ Rule  a Wife 
and  have  a Wife.” 

* [Of  this  “skill.”  Reynolds,  in  his  "Life  and  Times," 
records  a remarkable  instance.  The  doctor  bad,  it  seems.  an 
"eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command."  Threaten,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word ; for  his  numerous  patients  stood  as 
much  in  aw  e of  this  formidable  weapon  as  of  bars,  chains,  or 
strait  waistcoats.  After  a few  weeks'  attendance  on  the 
King,  he  allowed  his  Majesty  a razor  to  shave  himself,  and 
a penknife  to  cut  his  nails.  For  this  he  was  one  evening 
charged  by  the  other  physicians,  before  a committer  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  rashness  and  imprudence.  Mr. 
Burke  was  very  severe  on  this  point,  and  authoritatively 
demanded  to  know,  “ If  the  royal  patient  hail  become  out- 
rageous at  the  moment,  what  power  the  doctor  possessed  of 
instantaneously  terrifying  him  into  obedience  " — “ Flare  the 
candles  between  us,  Mr.  Burke,”  replied  the  doctor,  in  an 
equally  authoritative  tone,  “and  I 'll  give  vou  an  answer. 
There,  Sir  ! by  the  eye.  I should  have  looked  at  him  ikus. 
Sir,  thus!  " Mr.  Burke  instantaneously  averted  bis  bead ; 
and.  making  no  reply,  evidently  acknowledged  this  basilxsk 
authority.  This  story  was  often  related  by  the  doctor  him- 
self.] 

* [Dr.  Johnson  was  of  the  like  opinion.  Of  the  “ Beggars* 
Opera"  he  says,  in  his  Life  of  Gay : — “ The  play,  like  many 
others,  was  plainly  written  only  to  divert,  witrout  any  moral 
purpose,  ana  Is,  therefore,  not  likely  to  do  good ; nor  can  it  be 
couceived,  without  more  speculation  than  lift*  requires  or 
admits,  to  bo  productive  of  much  evil.  Highwaymen  and 
housebreakers  seldom  frequent  the  playhouse,  or  'mingle  m 
any  elegant  diversion  ; nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  ima- 
gine that  he  may  rob  with  safety,  because  he  (res  Macheath 
reprieved  upon  the  stage.”  On  another  occasion,  the  common 
question  with  regard  to  this  opera  having  been  introduced,  be 
said, — “As  to  this  matter,  which  has  been  very  much  con- 
tested, I myself  am  of  opinion,  that  more  Influc.rce  has  bee® 
ascribed  to  it  than  in  reality  it  ever  had  ; for  1 do  not  believe 
that  any  man  was  ever  made  a rogue  by  being  present  at  that 
representation."  — See  Croker’s  Boswell,  vul.  lb.  p.  342.] 

7 Jerry  Collier's  controversy  with  Congreve,  Ac.  on  the 
subject  of  the  drama,  is  too  well  knowu  to  rrquire  further 
comment. 

* ["#  it  rise  again."  — When  Lord  Byron  penned  this 
couplet  at  Athens,  he  little  imagined  that  be  should  so  aooc 
be  called  on  to  w rite  an  address  to  be  spoken  on  the  opening 
of  New  Drury,  and  become  one  of  the  committee  for  man- 
aging its  concerns.] 

* Mr.  Simeon  is  the  very  bully  of  beliefs,  and  casti  gator  of 
“ good  works."  He  is  ably  supported  by  John  Stickle*,  a 
labourer  in  the  same  vineyard  : — but  I say  no  more.  for.  ac- 
cording to  Johnny  in  full  congregation,  "no  hopes  /or  thrm  as 
laughs." — [The  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege. Cambridge, — a zealous  Calvinist,  who.  in  roDvqar«<« 
of  his  seal,  had  been  engaged  in  sundry  warm  disputations 
with  other  divines  of  the  university.  Beeides  many  single 
sermons,  he  also  published  “ Helps  to  Composition,  or  ftoc* 
Skeleton  Sermons,"  In  five  volume*  ; and  “ Horse  HcmileG- 
c*.  or  Discourses  (in  the  form  of  skeletons)  upon  the  whole 
Scripture,"  in  eleven  volumes.] 

10  “ Baxter's  Shove  to  heavy -a — d Christians  ” — the  verit- 
able title  of  a book  once  In  good  repute,  and  likely  enough  to 
be  so  again. — [Richard  Baxter  Is  described  by  Granger  os  a 
man  famous  for  weakness  of  body  and  strength  of  mind  ; for 
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Whom  nature  guides  *o  write*  that  every  dunce, 
Enraptured,  thinks  to  do  the  same  at  once ; 

But  after  inky  thumbs  and  bitten  nails, 

And  twenty  scatter'd  quires,  the  coxcomb  fails. 

Let  Pastoral  be  dumb ; for  who  can  hope 
To  match  the  youthful  eclogues  of  our  Pope  ? 

Yet  his  and  Phillips'  faults,  of  different  kind, 

For  art  too  rude,  for  nature  too  refined, 

Instruct  how  hard  the  medium 't  is  to  hit 
Twixt  too  much  polish  and  too  coarse  a wit 

A vulgar  scribbler,  certes,  stands  disgraced 
In  this  nice  age,  when  all  aspire  to  taste ; 

The  dirty  language,  and  the  noisome  jest. 

Which  pleased  in  Swift  of  yore,  we  now  detest ; 
Proscribed  not  only  in  the  world  polite. 

But  eTen  too  nasty  for  a city  knight  I 

Peace  to  Swift’s  faults ! his  wit  hath  made  them  pass. 
Unmatch'd  by  all,  save  matchless  Hudibras  ! 

Whose  author  is  perhaps  the  first  we  meet. 

Who  from  our  couplet  lopp’d  two  final  feet ; 

Nor  less  in  merit  than  the  longer  line, 

Thb  measure  moves  a favourite  of  the  Nine: 

Though  at  first  view  eight  feet  may  seem  in  vain 
Form'd,  save  in  ode,  to  bear  a serious  strain. 

Yet  Scott  has  shown  our  wondering  isle  of  late 
This  measure  shrinks  not  from  a theme  of  weight. 
And,  varied  skUfUUy,  surpasses  far 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  and  war. 

Whose  fluctuations,  tender  or  sublime, 

Are  curb’d  too  much  by  long-recurring  rhyme. 

But  many  a skilful  judge  abhors  to  see, 

What  few  admire  — irregularity. 

This  some  vouchsafe  to  pardon  ; but ’t  is  hard 
When  such  a word  contents  a British  bard. 

And  must  the  bard  his  glowing  thoughts  confine, 
Lest  censure  hover  o’er  some  faulty  line  ? 

Remove  whate'er  a critic  may  suspect, 

To  gain  the  paltry  suffrage  of  **  correct ” 9 

Ex  noto  Actum  carmen  aequar,  ut  sib,  qulrls 
Spare*  idem:  wdet  raultum  frustraque  laboret 
Autos  idem  : tan  turn  series  juncturmque  pollet ; 

Tan  turn  dr  medio  sumtli  accedit  honoris. 

SUrts  deduct!  caveant.  me  judioe,  Fauni, 

St,  relut  innati  trivlia  sc  pene  forenses, 

Aut  nimlum  teneris  juvenentur  rertibu*  unquara, 

Aut  unmunda  creprnt,  lgnominiosaque  dicta. 

Offend  untur  enim,  quibus  est  equua,  et  pater,  et  res  : 
Nee.  si  quid  frteti  cicerls  probat  et  nucis  emtor, 
jEguis  aedpiunt  animit,  donantve  corona. 

SylUba  long*  bred  subjecta  vocatur  iambus. 

Pe»  dtus : unde  etlam  trimetris  accrescere  jussit 
Notnen  iambds,  cum  senos  redderet  ictfis, 

IVimuj  ad  extremum  timills  slbi : non  ita  pridera, 
Tardior  ut  paulo  gravlorque  ventre*  ad  aures, 

Spondeoi  Habile*  in  jura  pater  ns  receplt 


Commodus  et  patiens  ; non  tit  de  sede  secun«U 
Cederet  aut  quarts  soclaliter.  Hlc  e*  In  Accl 
NoWlibu*  trimetris  apparet  rarus,  ct  Ennl. 

In  scenam  missos  magno  cum  pondere  versus, 

Aut  opera  ceteris  nimiuin  curaque  carentis, 

Aut  igaoratm  premit  artis  crlraine  turpi. 

Nod  quids  ridet  immodulata  pocmata  judex  ; 

Et  data  Romanis  Tenia  est  indigna  poctls. 

haring  the  strongest  sense  of  religion  himself,  and  exciting  a 
•tnje  of  It  in  the  thoughtless  and  profligate ; for  prmchlng 
rr.ore  sermons,  engaging  In  more  controversies,  and  writing 
nw»  books,  than  any  outer  non-conformist  of  his  age.”  Dr. 
Barrow  says,  that  “ hi*  practical  writings  were  never  mended, 
hit  controversial  seldom  confined. ” On  Boswell’s  asking 
Johnson  w hich  of  them  he  should  read,  the  Doctor  replied, 
" Any  of  them  ; they  are  all  good.”] 


Or  prune  the  spirit  of  each  daring  phrase, 

To  fly  from  error,  not  to  merit  praise  ? 

Ye,  who  seek  finish'd  models,  never  cease. 

By  day  and  night,  to  read  the  works  of  Greece 
But  our  good  fathers  never  bent  their  brains 
To  heathen  Greek,  content  with  native  strains. 

The  few  who  read  a page,  or  used  a pen. 

Were  satisfied  with  Chaucer  and  old  Ben ; 

The  jokes  and  numbers  suited  to  their  taste 
Were  quaint  and  careless,  anything  but  chaste ; 

Yet  whether  right  or  wrong  the  ancient  rules, 

It  will  not  do  to  call  our  fathers  fools  ! 

Though  you  and  I,  who  eruditely  know 
To  separate  the  elegant  and  low, 

Can  also,  when  a hobbling  line  appears. 

Detect  with  fingers,  in  default  of  ears. 

In  sooth  I do  not  know,  or  greatly  care 
To  learn,  who  our  first  English  strollers  were  ; 

Or  if,  till  roofs  received  the  vagrant  art. 

Our  Muse,  like  that  of  Thespis,  kept  a cart ; 

But  this  is  certain,  since  our  Shakspeare’s  days, 
There  *s  pomp  enough,  If  little  else,  in  plays  ; 

Nor  will  Melpomene  ascend  her  throne 
Without  high  heels,  white'  plume,  and  Bristol  stone. 

Old  comedies  still  meet  with  much  applause. 
Though  too  licentious  for  dramatic  laws  : 

At  least,  we  moderns,  wisely,  ’tis  confcst. 

Curtail,  or  silence,  the  lascivious  jest. 

Whate’er  their  follies,  and  their  faults  beside, 

Our  enterprising  bards  pass  nought  untried  ; 

Nor  do  they  merit  slight  applause  who  choose 
An  English  subject  for  an  English  muse. 

And  leave  to  minds  which  never  dare  invent 
French  flippancy  and  German  sentiment. 

Where  is  that  living  language  which  could  claim 
Poetic  more,  as  philosophic,  fame. 

If  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  delay, 

Would  stop,  like  Pope  \ to  polish  by  the  way  ? 

Idclrconc  vager,  scribamque  llcenter,  ut  omnes 
Vlsuros  peccala  putera  mea,  tutus,  et  Intra 
Spem  venUe  cautus  ? ritavi  den  la  tie  culpara. 

Non  laud  cm  merul.  Vos  exemplaria  Greca 
Noctuma  versate  manu,  versa  te  diurna. 

At  vestri  proari  Plautinos  et  niuneros  et 
Laudavere  sales ; nimiuin  natienter  utrumque, 

Ne  dicam  stulte,  mlrati ; *1  modo  ego  et  voa 
Seim  us  Inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto, 

LegUlmuraque  son  urn  digitis  callemus  ct  aure. 

Ignotum  tragic*  genus  inreniste  Com  cense 
Dicitur,  et  plauatris  Tcxissc  poemata  Thespis, 

Quae  canerent  agerentaue  peruncti  f*dbua  ora. 

Post  hunc  person*  nallacquo  repertor  honest* 

.Eschylus,  et  modlcfs  instrarit  pulpit*  tlgnis, 

Et  docuit  magnumaue  loqui,  mtique  cothurtio. 

Successit  tetus  his  comcedia,  non  sine  raulu 
Laudc  : sed  in  ritium  libertas  excktlt,  et  rim 
Dignam  lege  rest ; lex  est  aceepta  ; chorusque 
Turplter  obtlctut,  sublato  jure  noccndi. 

NU  intentatum  nostri  Uquere  poet*  ; 

Nee  minimum  meruere  decus.  vestigia  Grseca 
Auti  desercre,  et  celebrare  domes tlca  facta, 

Vei  qul  prstextas,  vel  qul  docuere  togataa. 

N*c  virtutc  foret  dariare  potentiua  armia, 

i [“They  aupport  Pope,  I aee,  in  the  Quarterly,”— wrote 
Lord  Byron  in  1830,  from  Ravenna— “ it  U a ain  and  a shame, 
and  a damnation,  that  Pope  1!  should  require  It : but  he  does. 
Those  miserable  mountebanks  of  the  day,  the  poets,  disgrace 
themselves,  and  deny  God,  in  running  down  rone,  the  moat 
faultless  of  poets.”  Again,  in  the  same  year : — ” I have  at  last 
lost  ail  patience  with  the  atrocious  cant  and  nonsense  about 
Pope  with  which  our  present  • • • a are  overflow ing,  and  am 
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Lords  of  the  quill,  whose  critical  assaults 
(yerthrow  whole  quartos  with  their  quires  of  faults, 
Who  soon  detect,  and  mark  where’er  we  fail. 

And  prove  our  marble  with  too  nice  a nail ! 
Democritus  himself  was  not  so  bad  ; 

He  only  thought , but  you  would  make,  us  mad  ! 

But  truth  to  say,  most  rhymers  rarely  guard 
Against  that  ridicule  they  deem  so  hard  ; 

In  person  negligent,  they  wear,  from  sloth, 

Beards  of  a week,  and  nails  of  annual  growth  ; 
Reside  in  garrets,  fly  from  those  they  meet, 

And  walk  In  alleys,  rather  than  the  street. 

With  little  rhyme,  less  reason,  if  you  please. 

The  name  of  poet  may  be  got  with  ease, 

So  that  not  tuns  of  hellcboric  juice 
Shall  ever  turn  your  head  to  any  use  ; 

Write  but  like  Wordsworth,  live  beside  a Lake, 1 
And  keep  your  bushy  locks  a year  from  Blake  ; * 
Then  print  your  book,  once  more  return  to  town, 
And  boys  shall  hunt  your  hardship  up  and  down. 

Am  I not  wise,  if  such  some  poets’  plight. 

To  purge  in  spring — like  Bayes3 — before  I write  ? 
If  this  precaution  soften’d  not  ray  bile, 

I know  no  scribbler  with  a madder  style  ; 


But  since  (perhaps  my  feelings  are  too  nice) 

I cannot  purchase  feme  at  such  a price, 

I ’ll  labour  gratis  as  a grinder’s  wheel. 

And,  blunt  myself,  give  edge  to  others'  steel. 

Nor  write  at  all,  unless  to  teach  the  art 
To  those  rehearsing  for  the  poet's  part ; 

From  Horace  show  the  pleasing  paths  of  song, 

And  from  my  own  example — what  is  wrong. 

Though  modem  practice  sometimes  differs  quite, 

’T  is  just  as  well  to  think  before  you  write; 

Let  every  book  that  suits  your  theme  be  read, 

So  shall  you  trace  it  to  the  fountain-bead. 

1| 

He  who  has  learn  d the  duty  which  he  owes 
To  friends  and  country,  and  to  pardon  foes ; 

>>110  models  his  deportment  as  may  best 
Accord  with  brother,  sire,  or  stranger  guest ; 

Who  takes  our  laws  and  worship  as  they  are. 

Nor  roars  reform  for  senate,  church,  and  bar  ; 

In  practice,  rather  than  loud  precept,  wise. 

Bids  not  his  tongue,  but  heart,  philosophise: 

Such  is  the  man  the  poet  should  rehearse. 

As  joint  exemplar  of  his  life  and  verse. 

Sometimes  a sprightly  wit,  and  tale  well  told. 
Without  much  grace,  or  weight,  or  art,  will  hold 


Quani  lingua.  Latium,  si  non  offenderet  unuin- 
quemque  poetarura  lima;  labor  et  tnorJ.  Vos.  6 
Potnpilius  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite,  quod  non 
Multa  dies  et  uiulta  lltura  coercuit,  atque 
Prwsectum  decies  non  castlgavit  ad  unguem. 

Insenium  mlsera  quia  fortunatius  arte 
Credit,  c<  excludit  sanos  Helicone  poet  as 
Democritus  ; bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  curat, 
Non  barbam  ; secret*  petit  I oca,  balnea  vital. 
Nanciscetur  eniro  pretlum  nomenque  poet*, 

Si  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanablle  nunquam 
Tonsori  Lidno  commiserit.  O ego  Isvus, 

Qui  purgor  bilem  sub  vernl  temporls  horam  ! 

Non  alius  face  ret  mcliora  poemata  : verum 
Nil  tanti  est : ergo  fungar  vice  cotls,  acutuiu 


determined  to  make  such  head  against  it  as  an  individual  can 
by  prose  or  verse,  and  1 will  at  least  do  it  with  good  will. 
There  is  no  bearing  it  any  longer  ; and,  if  It  goes  on.  it  will 
destroy  what  little  good  writing  or  taste  remains  amongst  us. 

1 hope  there  are  still  a few  men  of  taste  to  second  me  ; but  if 
not.  1 *11  battle  it  alone,  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  cause  of 
English  literature."  And  again,  in  1821 : — “ Neither  time,  nor 
distance,  nor  grief,  nor  age,  can  ever  diminish  my  veneration 
for  him  who  is  the  great  moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  all  climes, 
of  all  feelings,  and  of  all  stages  of  existence.  The  delight  of 
my  boyhood,  the  study  of  my  manhood,  perhaps  (if  allowed 
to  me  to  attain  It)  he  may  be  the  consolation  of  njy  age.  His 
poetry  it  the  book  of  life.  Without  canting,  and  yet  without 
neglecting  religion,  he  has  assembled  all  that  a good  and  great 
man  can  gather  together  of  moral  wisdom  clothed  in  con- 
summate beauty . air  William  Temple  observes,  ‘that  of  all 
the  members  of  mankind  that  live  within  the  compass  of  a 
thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  is  born  capable  of  making  a 
preat  poet,  there  may  be  a thousand  born  capable  of  making  as 
great  generals  and  ministers  of  state  as  any  in  story.*  Here 
is  a statesman's  opinion  of  poetry;  it  is  honourable  to  him 
and  to  the  art.  Such  a *i>oct  of  a thousand  years’  was  Pope. 
A thousand  years  will  roll  away  before  suen  another  can  be 
hoped  for  in  our  literature.  But  It  can  t cant  them  ; he  is 
himself  a litcrature."J 

1 fM  That  this  is  the  age  of  the  decline  of  English  poetry, 
will  be  doubted  by  few  who  have  calmly  considered  the  sub- 
ject. That  there  are  men  of  genius  among  the  present  poets, 
makes  little  against  the  fact ; because  it  lias  been  well  said, 
that,  ‘next  to  him  who  forms  the  taste  of  his  country,  the 
greatest  genius  is  he  who  corrupts  It.*  No  one  has  ever  de- 
nied genius  to  Marini,  who  corrupted,  not  merely  the  taste  of 
Italy,  but  that  of  all  Europe,  for  uearly  a century.  The  great 
cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of  English  poetry  is  to 
be  attributed  to  that  absurd  and  systematic  depreciation  of 
Pope,  in  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  there  baa  been  a kind 
of  epidemic  concurrence.  The  Lakers  and  their  school,  and 
everv  bodv  el»e  with  their  school,  and  even  Moore  without  a 
school,  and  dilettanti  lecturers,  at  institutions,  and  elderly 


Reddere  qua  femim  valet,  exsors  Ipsa  secandi : 
Munus  et  offldum,  nil  sc ri bens  ipse,  docebo  ; 

Unde  parentur  ones ; quid  alat  formetque  poetam  ; 
Quid  dec- eat,  quid  non  ; quo  vlrtus,  quo  feral  error. 

Scrlbcndl  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  b us. 
Rem  tlbl  Socratie*  poterunt  ostendere  chart* : 
Verbaaue  provisam  retn  non  Invita  sequent ur. 

Quid  dldlat  patric  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amici* ; 

Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frater  am  and  us,  et  hotpts  ; 
Quod  sit  conscript!,  quod  judicii  offirium  ; qu* 
Partes  in  helium  miss!  duels  ; illr  profecto 
Reddere  person*  sdt  convenientia  cuique. 

Uespicere  exemplar  vitae  morumque  jubebo 
Doctum  imilatnrem,  et  vivas  hinc  dace  re  voces. 
Interdum  spedosa  lads  moraUque  recte 


gentlemen  who  translate  and  imitate,  and  young  ladles  wb;> 
listen  and  repeat,  and  baronets  who  draw  indifferent  frontis- 
pieces for  bad  poets,  and  noblemen  who  let  them  dine  *ut 
them  in  the  country,  the  small  body  of  the  wits  and  the  greet 
body  of  the  blues,  have  latterly  united  in  a depreciation,  of  | 
which  their  forefathers  would  have  been  as  much  ashamed  » 
their  children  will  be.  lu  the  mean  lime,  what  have  we got 
instead  ? The  Lake  School,  which  began  with  an  epic  pocci 
'written  in  six  weeks,'  (so  ‘Joan  of  Arc'  proclaimed  herself,  i 
and  finished  with  a ballad  composed  in  twenty  years,  a*  * Piter 
Beil's  ’ creator  takes  care  to  inform  the  few  who  will  inquire-  | 
What  have  we  got  instead  ? A deluge  of  flimsy  ai.d  ass> 
tclligible  romances,  imitated  from  Scott  and  myte  if.  who  have  ' 
both  made  the  best  of  our  twul  materials  anderrenomi*  gysteso- 
What  have  we  got  Instead  r Madoc,  which  L neither  epic 
nor  any  thing  else,  Thalaba,  Kehanu,  GeUr.  and  such  p>  , 
berisb,  written  In  all  metres,  and  In  no  lang  uge-''  -By «t 
Letters,  1819 — also  tike  two  naxnnhiets  against  Mr. 
Bowles,  w ritten  at  Ravenna  In  1821,  In  wnich  Lord  Bttuo's 
enthusiastic  reverence  for  Pope  is  the  principal  feature.' 

* As  famous  a tonsor  as  Licinus  himself,  and  herrer  pat!, 
and  may,  like  him,  t>e  one  day  a senator,  having  a better  q«a- 

liticatiun  than  one  half  of  the  beads  be  crops,  via inderd- 

donee. 

3 ("  Bays.  Pray,  Sir,  how  do  you  do  when  you  write  ’ 
Smith.  Faith,  Sir,  for  the  most  part  I 'tn  in  pretty  good  health. 
Hayes.  1 mean,  what  do  you  «lu  when  you  write  ? South.  1 
take  Den,  ink,  and  paper,  and  sit  down.  Bayes.  Now  1 ante 
standing  — that 's  one  thing  ; and  then  another  thing  is.  with 
what  do  you  prepare  yourself  ? Smith.  Prepare  in  weir : aha: 
the  devil  does  the  fool  mean  ? Bayes.  \v hy,  I *11  tell  yt» 
what  1 do.  If  1 am  to  write  familiar  things,  as  sonnets  * 
Armida,  and  the  like,  I make  use  of  stewed  prunes  only  ; tot 
w hen  I have  a grand  design  in  hand,  1 ever  take  physic  sc! 
let  blood : for  when  von  would  have  cure  swiftness  of  thought, 
and  fiery  Rights  of  fancy,  you  must  nave  a care  of  the  pen*** 
past.  In  £me,  you  must  purge."— Rehear  sai.\ 
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1 ; A longer  empire  o’er  the  public  mind 
1 Than  sounding  trifles,  empty,  though  refined. 


Unhappy  Greece  I thy  sons  of  ancient  days 
| The  muse  may  celebrate  with  perfect  praise, 

; Whose  generous  children  narrow'd  not  their  hearts 
With  commerce,  given  alone  to  arras  and  arts. 

Our  boys  (save  those  whom  public  schools  compel 
To “ long  and  short”  before  they're  taught  to  spell) 
1 From  frugal  fathers  soon  imbibe  by  rote, 

I “ A penny  saved,  my  lad,  's  a penny  got” 

Babe  of  a city  birtb  ! from  sixpence  take 
The  third,  how  much  will  the  remainder  make  ? — 
u A groat  ” — u Ah,  bravo ! Dick  hath  done  the  sum  ! 
j He  ’ll  swell  my  fifty  thousand  to  a plum.  ” 

They  whose  young  souls  receive  this  rust  betimes, 
'Tis  clear,  are  fit  for  anything  but  rhymes ; 

I And  Locke  will  tell  you,  that  the  father’s  right 
Who  hides  all  verses  from  his  children's  sight ; 

I For  poets  (says  this  sage  >,  and  many  more,) 

Make  sad  mechanics  with  their  lyric  lore ; 

And  Delphi  now,  however  rich  of  old, 

! Discovers  little  silver,  and  less  gold, 

] Because  Parnassus,  though  a mount  divine, 

| Is  poor  as  Irus 2,  or  an  Irish  mine.  2 

I Two  objects  always  should  the  poet  move, 

! Or  one  or  both, — to  please  or  to  improve. 

Whate’er  you  teach,  be  brief,  if  you  design 
1 For  our  remembrance  your  didactic  line ; 

' Redundance  places  memory  on  the  rack, 

For  bruins  may  be  o’erloaded,  like  the  back. 

Fabola,  rmllius  veneni,  sine  pondere  et  arte. 

Valdius  oblectat  populum,  meliusque  moratur, 

Quoin,  versus  inopes  rerum,  nugteque  canorc. 

Grails  ingenlum,  Grails  dedit  ore  rotundo 
Musa  loqul,  praster  laudem  nullius  avaris. 

| Romani  pueri  longis  rntionibus  assern 
| Discuot  in  partes  centum  diducere : dicat 

FUius  Albini,  Si  dc  quincunce  remota  est 
Undo,  quid  superat  ? poterat  dixitse — Tricns.  Eu  I 
Rem  poteris  servare  tuam.  Redit  uncia:  quid  fit  ? 
Semis.  An  biec  animos  serugo  et  cura  pecuil 
Cum  semel  irabuerit,  speramus  carraina  flngi 
Posse  linrnda  cedro,  ct  levi  servanda  cupresso  f 
Aut  prodesse  volunt,  aut  delectarc  poet*  ; 
j Aut  simui  et  Jucunda  et  Idonea  dlcere  rit«. 

Quidquid  precipies,  esto  brevis  : ut  clto  dicta 

(i 1 Percipiant  animi  dociles,  teneantque  fideles. 

Omne  supervacuum  pieno  de  pectore  manat. 

JFlcu  Toluptatls  causa  slut  proxima  vcrls  : 


I*  I have  not  the  original  by  me.  but  the  Italian  translation 
runs  as  follows : — * E una  cosaa  mio  credere  molto  stravagante, 
che  un  padre  deslderi,  o permetta,  che  suo  flgliuolo  coltivi  e 
perfezloni  questo  talento."  A little  further  on  : **  Si  trovano 
I dl  nuio  ncl  Pamaso  le  miniere  d'oro  e d*  argon to."  — Educa- 
I same  dei  FanciuUi  del  .Signor  Locke.  [“  If  the  child  have  a 
poetic  vein.  It  is  to  me  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  that 
the  father  should  desire  or  suffer  It  to  be  cherished  or  im- 
ll  proved.'*  — “ It  Is  very  Seldom  seen,  that  any  one  discovers 
mines  of  gold  or  silver  on  Parnassus."] 

* “ Iro  pauperior this  Is  the  same  beggar  who  boxed  with 
Ilyases  for  a pound  of  kid's  fry,  which  he  lost,  and  Haifa 
dozen  teeth  besides.  — See  Odyssey,  b.  18. 

* The  Irish  gold  mine  of  Wicklow,  which  yields  just  ore 
enough  to  swear  by,  or  gild  a bad  guinea. 

4 [This  couplet  Is  amusingly  characteristic  of  that  mixture 
of  fun  and  bitterness  with  which  their  author  sometimes 
| spoke  In  conversation ; so  much  so,  that  those  who  knew 
him  might  almost  fancy  they  hear  him  utter  the  words. — 
MOOU.J 

| » As  Mr.  Pope  took  the  liberty  of  damning  Homer,  to 

vhotn  be  was  under  great  obligations  — " And  Homer  (damn 
tanr)  calla  " — it  may  be  presumed  that  any  body  or  any 
• may  be  damned  in  verse  by  poetical  license ; and,  In 


Fiction  docs  best  when  taught  to  look  like  truth, 
Ami  fairy  fables  bubble  none  but  youth : 

Expect  no  credit  for  too  wondrous  tales. 

Since  Jonas  only  springs  alive  from  whales  ! 

Young  men  with  aught  but  elegance  dispeuse ; 
Maturer  years  require  a little  sense. 

To  end  at  once : — that  bard  for  all  is  fit 
Who  mingles  well  Instruction  with  his  wit ; 

For  him  reviews  shall  smile,  for  him  o’erflow 
The  patronage  of  Paternoster-row ; 

His  book,  with  Longman’s  liberal  aid,  shall  pass 
(Who  ne’er  despises  books  that  bring  him  brass); 
Through  three  long  weeks  the  taste  of  London  lead. 
And  cross  St  George's  Channel  and  the  Tweed. 

But  everything  has  faults,  nor  is’t  unknown 
That  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone, 

And  wayward  voices,  at  their  owner's  call. 

With  all  his  best  endeavours,  only  squall ; 

Dogs  blink  their  covey,  flints  withhold  the  spark, 4 * 
And  double-barrels  (damn  them !)  miss  their  mark.  * 

Where  frequent  beauties  strike  the  reader’s  view, 
We  must  not  quarrel  for  a blot  or  two ; 

But  pardon  equally  to  books  or  men, 

The  slips  of  human  nature,  and  the  pen. 

Yet  if  an  author,  spite  of  foe  or  friend, 

Despises  all  advice  too  much  to  mend, 

But  ever  twangs  the  same  discordant  string, 

Give  him  no  quarter,  howsoe’er  he  sing. 

Let  Havard's 6 fate  o’ertake  him,  who,  for  once, 
Produced  a play  too  dashing  for  a dunce : 

N’ec.  quodcunque  volet,  pose&t  sibl  fabula  crodi : 

Neu  pranssc  Lamia;  vivum  puerum  extrahat  alvo. 

Centuria?  seniorum  agitant  expert!*  frugis  : 

Celt!  praetereunt  austera  poemata  Rhamne$. 

Ornne  tulit  puoctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 

Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo. 

Hie  meret  wra  liber  Sosiis  ; nic  et  mare  transit, 

Et  louguzn  noto  scrip  tori  prorogat  evutn. 

_ Sunt  delicta  tamen,  qulous  Iguovlise  velimiis ; [mens, 
Nam  neque  chorda  sonum  reddit  quern  vult  mauus  et 
I’oscentique  gravera  persepe  reraittil  acutum  ; 

Nee  semper  leriet  quodcunque  minabitur  arcus. 

Verum  ubi  plura  nftent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 
OfTendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fbdit, 

Aut  humana  parum  cavlt  uatura.  Quid  ergo  est  ? 

Ut  scriptor  si  peccat  Idem  librarius  usque, 

Quamvu  est  moult  us.  venia  caret ; ct  citharoedus 
Ridetur,  chorda  qui  semper  o her  rat  ivuiem  : 

Sic  mihl,  qui  mult um  cessat,  fit  Chcerllu*  jlle, 


case  of  accident,  1 beg  leave  to  plead  so  illustrious  a pre- 
cedent. 

• For  the  story  of  Billy  Havard's  tragedy,  see  **  Davies’s 
Life  of  Garrick.”  I believe  it  is  ■*  Regulus,  or  " Charles  the 
First."  The  moment  it  was  known  to  be  his  the  theatre 
thinned,  and  the  bookseller  refused  to  give  tbe  customary 
sum  for  the  copyright — [“  Havard,"  says  Davies,  “ was  re- 
duced to  great  struts,  ana  in  order  to  retrieve  his  aflkirs.  the 
story  of  Charles  the  First  was  proposed  to  him  as  a proper 
subject  to  engage  the  public  attention.  Havard's  desire  of 
ease  was  known  to  be  superior  to  his  thirst  fbr  fame  or 
money ; and  GLSkrd,  the  manager,  insisted  upon  the  power 
of  locking  him  up  till  the  work  was  finished.  To  tnis  he 
consented;  and  Giflhrd  actually  turned  the  key  upon  him, 
and  let  him  out  at  his  pleasure,  till  the  play  was  completed. 
It  was  acted  with  great  emolument  to  the  manager,  anu  some 
degree  of  reputation,  as  well  as  gain,  to  the  author.  It  drew 
large  crowds  to  the  theatre ; curiosity  was  excited  with  re- 
spect to  the  author : that  was  a secret  to  be  kept  from  the 
people  ; but  Havard’s  love  of  fame  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
concealed  longer  than  the  tenth  or  twelfth  night  cf  acting 
the  play.  The  moment  Havard  put  on  the  sword  and  tie- 
wig.  the  genteel  dress  of  the  times,  and  professed  himself  to 
be  the  writer  of  ‘ Charles  the  First,'  the  audiences  were 
thinned,  and  the  bookseller  refused  to  give  the  usual  sum  of 
a hundred  pounds  for  the  copyright.”] 
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At  first  none  deem’d  It  his ; but  when  his  name 
Announced  the  fact  — what  then  ? — it  lost  Its  fame. 
Though  all  deplore  when  Milton  deigns  to  dose, 

In  a long  work  tis  fair  to  steal  repose. 

As  pictures,  so  shall  poems  be ; some  stand 
The  critic  eye,  and  please  when  near  at  hand  ; 

But  others  at  a distance  strike  the  sight ; 

This  seeks  the  shade,  but  that  demands  the  light. 

Nor  dreads  the  connoisseur’s  fastidious  view. 

But,  ten  tiroes  scrutinised,  is  ten  times  new. 

Parnassian  pilgrims  1 ye  whom  chance  or  choice 
Hath  led  to  listen  to  the  Muse’s  voice, 

Receive  this  counsel,  and  be  timely  wise ; 

Few  reach  the  summit  which  before  you  lies. 

Our  church  and  state,  our  courts  and  camps,  concede 
Reward  to  very  moderate  heads  Indeed  ! 

In  these  plain  common  sense  will  travel  far ; 

All  are  not  Ersklnes  who  mislead  the  bar : 

But  poesy  between  the  best  and  worst 
No  medium  knows ; you  must  be  last  or  first ; 

For  middling  poets’  miserable  volumes 

Are  damn’d  alike  by  gods,  and  men,  and  columns. » 

Quem  bis  terque  bonura  cum  risu  miror ; et  idem 
Indignor,  quandoque  bonus  dormiut  Homerus. 

Varum  operi  longo  fas  e$t  obrepere  somoum. 

Ut  picture,  pocsis : erit  quse.  si  proplus  stes. 

Te  caplet  magi*  ; et  qustdam.  si  longiu*  abster ■ 

H*c  obscuruin  ; Tolet  hsec  sub  luce  vldert, 

Judlcis  argutum  quse  non  formidat  acumen  : 

Hac  placuit  sera  el ; hare  de<ie*  repetitt  placeblt. 

» [Here,  in  the  original  MS.,  we  find  the  following  couplet 
and  note : — 

“ Though  what  * Gods.  men.  and  columns’  interdict. 
The  Devil  and  Jeffrey  pardon  — In  a Piet. 


••  The  Devil  and  Jeffrey  are  here  placed  antithetically  to 
gods  and  men.  such  being  their  usual  position  and  their  due 
one -according  to  the  facetious  saying.  KG^wont  take 
you,  the  Devil  must ; ’ and  I am  sure  no  one  durst  ojdecl  b> 
hU  taking  the  poetry  which,  rejected  bv  Horace.  Is  accepted 
by  Jeffrey.  That  these  gentlemen  are  in  some  «ses  kinder. 
— the  one  to  countrymen,  and  the  other  from  his  odd  pro- 
pensity to  prefer  evil  to  good. — than  the  god*.  men,  and 
columns  ’ of  Horace,  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  review 
of  Campbell  s ’ Gertrude  of  Wyoming  I and  in  No.  31.  oT 
the  Edinburgh  Review  (given  to  me  the  other  day  by  the 
captain  of  an  English  frigate  off ^Salamls),  there  ja  a Hmbar 
concession  to  the  mediocrity  of  ^amie  Graham  s British 
Georgies.’  It  is  fortunate  for  Campbell,  that  his  fame 
neither  depends  on- his  last  poem,  nor  the  ruff  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  The  catalogues  of  our  English  are  also  less 
fastidious  than  the  pillars  of  the  Roman  librarians. ^ A 
word  more  with  the  author  of'  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  At 
the  end  of  a poem,  and  even  of  a couplet,  we  have  generally 

• that  unmeaning  thing  we  call  a thought ; so  Mr.  Lamp- 
beil  concludes  with  a thought  in  such  a manner  as  U>  fulfil 
the  whole  of  Pope  s prescription,  and  be  as  • unmeaning  as 
the  best  of  his  brethren:  — 

• Because  I may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief. 

When  I was  in  the  fifth  form.  I carried  to  my  master  the 
translation  of  a chorus  in  Prometheus,  wherein  was  a pes- 
tilent expression  about  ‘ staining  a voice,  which  met  with  no 
quarter.  Little  did  1 think  that  Mr.  Campbell  would  have 
adopted  my  fifth  form  ’ sublime’  — at  least  in  so  conspicuous 
a sftuation.  • Sorrow  ’ has  been  dry  (in  proverbs),  and 

• wet’  (In  sonnet*),  this  many  a day;  and  now  it  itotru, 
and  stains  a sound,  of  all  feasible  things  t To  be  sure,  death- 
songs  might  have  been  stained  with  that  same  grief  to  very 
good  purpose,  if  OutalUil  had  clapped  down  his  stansaa 
on  wholesome  paper  for  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Post,  or 
any  other  given  hyperborean  gazette  ; or  if  the  said  Outalissi 
had  been  troubled  with  the  slightest  second  sight  of  his  own 
notes  embodied  on  the  last  proof  of  an  overcharged  quarto : 
but  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  improvisatore  on  this 
occasion,  and  probably  to  the  last  tune  he  ever  chanted  in 
this  world.  It  would  have  done  him  no  discredit  to  have  made 
his  exit  with  a mouthful  of  common  sense.  Talking  of  stain- 
ing ’ (as  Caleb  Quotem  says)  * puts  me  in  mind  of  a ccrulu 


Again,  my  Jeffrey  ’—as  that  sound  inspires, 

How  wakes  my  bosom  to  its  wonted  fires ! 

Fires,  such  as  gentle  Caledonians  feel 
When  Southrons  writhe  upon  their  critic  wheel. 

Or  mild  Eclectics  2,  when  some,  worse  than  Turks, 
Would  rob  poor  Faith  to  decorate  “ good  works." 

Such  are  the  genial  feelings  thou  canst  claim — 

My  falcon  flies  not  at  Ignoble  game. 

Mightiest  of  all  Dunedin’s  beasts  of  chase ! 

For  thee  my  Pegasus  would  mend  his  pace. 

Arise,  my  JefiVey  ! or  my  Inkless  pen 
Shall  never  blunt  its  edge  on  meaner  men  ; 

Till  thee  or  thine  mine  evil  eye  discerns, 

Alas  1 44 1 cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes.”-* 

Inhuman  Saxon  ’ wilt  thou  then  resign 
A muse  and  heart  by  choice  so  wholly  thine  ? 

Dear,  d — d contemner  of  my  schoolboy  songs. 

Hast  thou  no  vengeance  for  ray  manhood’s 
wrongs? 

If  unprovoked  thou  once  could  bid  me  bleed. 

Hast  thou  no  weapon  for  my  daring  deed  ? 

What ! not  a word  ! — and  am  I then  so  low  ? 

Wilt  thou  forbear,  who  never  spared  a foe  ? 

O major  Juveoum.  quamvis  el  voce  pat  cm  a 
Flngeris  ad  rectum,  et  per  tc  sapis,  hoc  tibi  dictum 
Toll®  memor : certl*  medium  et  tolerabil#  rebus 
Recte  concedi : consultus  juris,  et  actor 
Caiuarum  roediocri*.  abe*t  virtute  diserti 
Mcssalse.  nec  scit  quantum  Cascrlliu*  Aulus  . 

Sed  tamers  in  pretio  est : roedlocribus  ewe  poeti* 

Non  homines,  non  Dl,  non  concessere  column*. 

couplet,  which  Mr.  Campbell  will  find  la  a writer  for  whom 
he.  and  his  school,  have  no  small  contempt ; — 

* E’en  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot. 

The  last  and  greatest  art  — the  art  to  Wo*  ! J 

i To  the  Eclectic  or  Christian  Reviewers  1 hare  to  return 
thanks  for  the  fervour  of  that  charity  which,  in  1809,  induced 
them  to  express  a hope  that  a thing  then  published  by  tn* 
might  lead  to  certain  consequences,  which,  although  natural 
enough,  surely  came  but  rashly  from  reverend  lips.  1 refer 
them  to  their  own  pages,  where  they  congratulated  them- 
selves on  the  prospect  of  a tilt  between  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  myself 
from  which  some  great  good  was  to  accrue,  provided  ope  of  i 
both  were  knocked  on  the  head.  Having  survived  two 
years  and  a half  those  44  Elegies  ” which  they  were  kindly 
preparing  to  review,  1 have  no  peculiar  gusto  to  give  them 
*•  so  joyful  a trouble,"  except,  Indeed,  '*  upon  compulsion. 
Hal  but.  If,  as  David  says  in  the  ’•  Rivals,1’  it  should  come 
to  **  bloody  sword  and  gun  fighting."  we  44  won  t rua,  will 
we.  Sir  Lucius  ?’’  1 do  not  know  what  I had  done  to  these 
Eclectic  gentlemen  : my  works  are  their  lawful  perquisite 
be  hewn  in  pieces  like  Agag.  If  it  mem 
why  they  should  be  in  such  a hurry  to  kill  off  their  author.  I 
am  ignorant.  44  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  th* 
battle  to  the  strong : ’’  and  now,  as  these  Christians  have 
44  smote  me  on  one  cheek,"  I hold  them  up  tho  other ; and. 

In  return  for  their  good  wishes,  give  them  an  opportunity  cf 
repeating  them.  Had  any  other  set  of  men  expressed  such 
sentiments,  I should  have  smiled,  and  left  them  to  the  re- 
cording angel;’’  but  from  the  pharisee*  of  thristunlty 
decency  might  be  expected.  I can  assure  these  brethren, 
that,  publican  and  sinner  as  I am.  1 would  not  have  treated 
*‘  mine  enemy’s  dog  thus."  To  show  them  the  superiority 
of  my  brotherly  love,  if  ever  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Simeon 
or  Ramsden  should  be  engaged  in  such  a conflict  as  that  in 
which  they  requested  me  to  fall,  I hope  they  mar  escape  with 
being  “ winged"  only,  and  that  Heaviside  may  be  at  band  to 
extract  the  ball.  — [The  following  Is  the  charitable  pass*** 
in  the  Eclectic  Review  of  which  Lord  Byron  speaks  U 
the  noble  lord  and  the  learned  advocate  have  the  conran 
requisite  to  sustain  their  mutual  Insults,  we  shall  probably 
soon  hear  the  explosions  of  another  kind  of  paper-war,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  ever  memorable  duel  which  the  Utter  is 
said  to  have  fought,  or  seemed  to  fight,  with  ' Little  Moore. 
We  confess  there  U sufficient  provocation,  if  not  in  the  an- 
tique, at  least  in  the  satire,  to- urge  a 4 man  of  honour •’  » 
defy  his  assailant  to  mortal  combat.  Of  this  we  shall 
doubt  hear  more  in  due  time."] 

* [“  I cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,*’—  Mjcbrtk,' Act.  v. 

•c.  7-] 


HINTS  FROM  HORACE. 
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Hast  thou  no  wrath,  or  wish  to  give  it  vent  ? 
No  wit  for  nobles,  dunces  by  descent  ? 

No  jest  on  “ minors,”  quibbles  on  a name,  ‘ 

Nor  one  facetious  paragraph  of  blame  ? 

Is  it  for  this  on  Ilion  I have  stood. 

And  thought  of  Homer  less  than  Holyrood 
On  shore  of  Euxine  or  .-Egean  sea 
My  hate,  untra veil’d,  fondly  turn'd  to  ther. 

Ah  ! let  me  cease ; in  vain  my  bosom  bums, 
From  Corydon  unkind  Alexis  turns : 3 
Thy  rhymes  are  vain ; thy  Jeffrey  then  forego 
Nor  woo  that  anger  which  he  will  not  show. 
What  then  ? — Edina  starves  some  lanker  son, 
To  write  an  article  thou  canst  not  shun  ; 

Some  less  fastidious  Scotchman  shall  be  found. 
As  bold  in  Billingsgate,  though  less  renown’d. 


As  If  at  table  some  discordant  dish 
Should  shock  our  optics,  such  as  frogs  for  fish  ; 
As  oil  in  lieu  of  butter  men  decry, 

And  poppies  please  not  in  a modem  pie ; 

If  all  such  mixtures  then  be  half  a crime. 

We  must  have  excellence  to  relish  rhyme. 

Mere  roast  and  boil'd  no  epicure  invites ; 

Thus  poetry  disgusts,  or  else  delights. 


, | Who  shoot  not  flying  rarely  touch  a gun  : 
j ! Wm  he  who  swims  not  to  the  river  run  ? 


Ut  grata*  Inter  mensas  tymnhonla  discors. 

EC  erassum  unguentum.  et  Sardo  cum  mcllc  papaver 
OfTendunt,  polecat  duct  quia  ccena  line  litis  ; 

Sic  animii  natum  iuveoturaque  pocina  juvandis, 

Si  pan lu in  a lummo  de«-r.»sit,  vergit  ad  linum. 

Ludcre  qui  nesdt,  campestribus  abstfnet  arm  is, 
Indoctusque  pile,  discive,  trochive.  quicscit, 

Ne  spisue  ritum  tollant  Impune  coron* : 

Qui  nesdt,  versus  tamen  audet  fingere  ! — Quidi.l  f 
Liber  et  ingenuus  praesertim  census  cquestrem 

1 [See  Che  memorable  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on 
“ Hours  of  Idleness.”  ante,  p.  419.] 

* Invenies  aliuin,  si  te  hie  fastldit  Alexin. 

* [Lord  Byron’s  taste  for  boxing  brought  him  acquainted, 
at  an  early  period,  with  this  distinguished,  and,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  tar,  retpeeled,  professor  of  the  art ; for  whom, 
throughout  life,  he  continued  to  entertain  a sincere  regard. 
In  a note  to  the  eleventh  canto  of  Don  Juan,  he  calls  him 
*•  nis  old  friend,  and  corporeal  pastor  and  master. M] 

* Mr.  Souther  has  lately  tied  another  canister  to  his  tail  in 
the  ••  Curse  of  Kohama,”  reaugre  the  neglect  of  Madoc,  Ac., 
and  has  In  one  Instance  had  a wonderful  effect.  A literary 
friend  of  mine,  walking  out  one  lovely  evening  last  summer, 
on  the  eleventh  bridge  of  the  Paddington  canal,  was  alarmed  . 
by  the  erv  of  " one  in  ieopardy : " he  rushed  along,  collected 
a body  of  Irish  haymakers  (supping  on  butter-milk  in  an  ad- 
jacent paddock),  procured  three  rakes,  one  cel-spear,  and  a 
landing-net,  and  at  last  (horresco  referent)  pulled  out  — his 
own  publisher.  The  unfortunate  man  was  gone  for  ever, 
and  so  was  a large  quarto  wherewith  he  had  taken  the  leap, 
which  proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  Mr.  Southey's  last 
work,  lu  ” alacrity  o<  sinking  ” was  so  great,  that  it  has 
never  since  been  heard  of ; though  some  maintain  that  it  Is 
at  this  moment  concealed  at  Alderman  Birch's  pastry  pre- 

I mues,  CornhlU.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  coroner’s  inquest 
I j brought  in  a verdict  of"  Felode  bibllopoli  " against  a “ quarto 
unknown  and  circumstantial  evidence  being  since  strong 
I against  the  *'  Curse  of  Krhama"  (of  which  the  above  words 
are  an  exact  description),  it  will  be  tried  by  Its  peers  next 

session,  in  Grub-street Arthur,  Alfred,  Davldeis,  Richard 

Coeur  de  Lion,  Exodus,  Exodia,  Eptgoniad,  Calvary,  Fall  of 
Cambria.  Siege  of  Acre,  Don  Roderick,  and  Tom  Thumb 
the  Great,  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  jurors.  The  judges 
are  Pye,  Bowles,  and  the  bellman  of  St.  Sepulchre's.  The 
same  advocates,  pro  and  con,  will  be  employed  as  are  now 
•ngaged  in  Sir  Francis  Burden's  celebrated  cause  In  the 
Scotch  courts.  The  public  anxiously  await  the  result,  and 
i all  lire  publishers  will  be  subpoenaed  as  witnesses — But 
Mr.  Southey  has  published  the  " Curse  of  Kchama,"  — an 
i inviting  title  to  quibblers.  By  the  bye,  it  is  a good  deal 
i beneath  Scott  and  Campbell,  and  not  much  above  Southey, 

1 j to  allow  the  booby  BaUzwtvne  to  entitle  them,  in  the  F.din- 


< And  men  unpractised  In  exchanging  knocks 
Must  go  to  Jackson3  ere  they  dare  to  box. 

Whate’er  the  weapon,  cudgel,  fist,  or  foil. 

None  reach  expertness  without  years  of  toil ; 

But  fifty  dunces  can,  with  perfect  ease, 

Tag  twenty  thousand  couplets,  when  they  please. 
Why  not  ? — shall  I,  thus  qualified  to  sit 
For  rotten  boroughs,  never  show  my  wit  ? 

Shall  I,  whose  fathers  with  the  quorum  sate, 

And  lived  in  freedom  on  a fair  estate ; 

Who  left  me  heir,  with  stables,  kennels,  packs. 

To  all  their  income,  and  to — twice  its  tax ; 

Whose  form  and  pedigree  have  scarce  a fault. 

Shall  I,  I say,  suppress  my  attic  salt  ? 

Thus  think  “ the  mob  of  gentlemen ; ” but  you, 
Besides  all  this,  must  have  some  genius  too. 

Be  this  your  sober  judgment,  and  a rule. 

And  print  not  piping  hot  from  Southey’s  school. 

Who  (ere  another  Thaiaba  appears), 

I trust,  will  spare  us  for  at  least  nine  years. 

And  hark  'ye,  Southey 4 I pray  — but  don’t  be 
I vex’d  — 

Bum  all  your  last  three  works — and  half  the  next. 
But  why  this  vain  advice  ? once  published,  books 
! Can  never  be  recall’d — from  pastry-cooks  ! 

Though  “ Madoc,”  with  “ Pucelle  V*  instead  of  punk, 
May  travel  back  to  Quito — on  a trunk  Is 

Sum  mum  nummorurn,  vltioque  reraotus  ab  omnl. 

Tu  nihil  invita  dices  fades* e Minerva: 

Id  tibl  judicium  est,  ea  mens  ; si  quid  tamen  olim 
Scripscris,  In  Metti  descendat  judicis  aures. 

Kt  patrls.  et  nostras,  nonumque  prematur  in  annum, 
Membranis  intus  positis.  Delere  licebit 
Quod  non  edideris  ; nesdt  vox  missa  reverll. 

Sylvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  dcortim 
Cjrdibu*  et  victu  ferdo  deter ruit  Orpneus  : 

Dictus  ob  hoc  leniro  tigres,  rabfdosque  leones  : 

burgh  Annual  Register  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  Southey  It 
editor)  " the  grand  poetical  triumvirate  of  the  day."  But, 
on  second  thoughts.  It  can  be  no  great  degree  of  praise  to 
be  the  one-eyed  leaders  of  the  blind,  though  they  might  as 
well  keep  to  themselves  *•  Scott’s  thirty  thousand  copies 
sold,"  which  must  sadly  discomfit  poor  Southey's  unsale- 
able!. Poor  Southey,  it  should  seem,  is  the  " Lepldus  " of 
this  poetical  triumvirate.  I am  only  surprised  to  see  him  in 
such  good  company. 

*•  Such  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 

But  wonder  how  the  devil  he  came  there." 

The  trio  are  well  defined  in  the  sixth  proposition  of  Euclid: 
" Because,  in  the  triangles  DBC,  ACB,  D B is  equal  to 
A C,  and  B C common  to  both  ; the  two  sides  I)  B,  B C,  are 
equal  to  the  two  A C,  C B,  each  to  each,  and  the  angle  DBC 
is  equal  to  the  angle  ACB:  therefore,  the  base  D C is  equal 
to  the  base  A B,  and  the  triangle  DBC  (Mr.  Southey)  is 
equal  to  the  triangle  ACB,  the  lest  to  the  greater,  which  U 
absurd,"  Ac  — The  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Register  will 
find  the  rest  of  the  theorem  hard  by  his  stabling ; he  has 
only  to  cross  the  river;  *tls  the  first  turnpike  t’other  side 
**  Pons  Asinorum."  • 

* Voltaire's  " Pucelle"  Is  not  quite  so  immaculate  as  Mr. 
Southey's  “ Joan  of  Arc,”  and  yet  I am  afraid  the  French- 
man has  both  more  truth  and  poetry  too  on  his  side  — (they 
rarely  go  together)  — than  our  patriotic  minstrel,  whose  first 
essay  was  in  praise  of  a fanatical  French  strumpet,  whose 
title  of  witch  would  be  correct  with  the  change  of  the  first 
letter. 

• Like  Sir  Bland  Burges's  " Richard  the  tenth  book  of 
which  1 read  at  Malta,  on  a trunk  of  Eyre’s,  19,  Cocks  pur- 
•treet.  If  this  be  doubted,  1 shall  buy  a portmanteau  to  quote 
from. 


• This  Latin  has  sorely  puzzled  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Ballantyne  said  it  meant  the  “ Bridge  of  Berwick,” 
but  Southey  claimed  it  as  half  English  ; Scott  swore  it  was 
the  " Brig  o’  Stirling  he  had  just  passed  two  King  James's 
and  a dozen  Douglases  over  It.  At  last  it  was  decided  by 
Jeffrey,  that  it  meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  " counter 
of  Archy  Constable's  shop. 
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I Though  without  genius,  and  a native  vein 
1 Of  wit,  we  loathe  an  artificial  strain  — 

I Yet  art  and  nature  join’d  will  win  the  priae, 
j Unless  they  act  like  us  and  our  allies. 


Orpheus,  we  learn  from  Ovid  and  Lempriere, 

Led  all  wild  beasts  but  women  by  the  ear ; 

And  hail  he  fiddled  at  the  present  hour. 

We ’d  seen  the  lions  waltaing  In  the  Tower ; 

And  old  Amphion,  such  were  minstrels  then. 

Had  built  St  Paul’s  without  the  aid  of  Wren. 

Verse  too  was  justice,  and  the  bards  of  Greece 
Did  more  than  constables  to  keep  the  peace ; 
Abolish'd  cuckoldora  with  much  applause. 

Call’d  county  meetings,  and  enforced  the  laws. 

Cut  down  crown  influence  with  reforming  scythes. 
And  served  the  church— without  demanding  tithes ; 
And  hence,  throughout  all  Hellas  and  the  East, 

Each  poet  was  a prophet  and  a priest. 

Whose  old -establish'd  board  of  joint  controls 
Included  kingdoms  in  the  cure  of  souls. 

Next  rose  the  martial  Homer,  Epic’s  prince. 

And  fighting ’s  been  in  fashion  ever  since. 

And  old  Tyrtaeus,  when  the  Spartans  warr'd, 

(A  limping  leader,  but  a lofty  bard,) » 

Though  wall’d  Ithome  had  resisted  long. 

Reduced  the  fortress  by  the  force  of  song. 

When  oracles  prevail’d,  In  times  of  old, 

In  song  alone  Apollo’s  will  was  told : 

Then  If  your  verse  is  what  all  verse  should  be, 

And  gods  were  not  ashamed  on 't,  why  should  we  ? 

The  Muse,  like  mortal  females,  may  be  woo’d ; 

In  turns  shell  seem  a Paphian,  or  a prude ; 

Fierce  as  a bride  when  first  she  feels  affright. 

Mild  as  the  same  upon  the  second  night ; 

Wild  as  ihe  wife  of  alderman  or  peer. 

Now  for  his  grace,  and  now  a grenadier ! 

Her  eyes  beseem,  her  heart  belies,  her  xone. 

Ice  In  a crowd,  and  lava  when  alone. 

If  verse  be  studied  with  some  show  of  art. 

Kind  Nature  always  will  perform  her  part ; 


The  youth  who  trains  to  ride,  or  run  a race. 

Must  bear  privations  with  unruffled  f sec. 

Be  call'd  to  labour  when  he  thinks  to  dine, 

I And,  harder  still,  leave  wenching  and  his  wine. 

I Ladies  who  sing,  at  least  who  sing  at  sight. 

Hare  followed  music  through  her  farthest  flight ; 

I But  rhymers  tell  you  neither  more  nor  less, 

I “ I 've  got  a pretty  poem  for  the  press ; " 

And  that 's  enough  ; then  write  and  print  so  fast ; — 
If  Satan  take  the  hindmost,  who  *d  be  last  ? 

They  storm  the  types  they  publish,  one  and  all. 
They  leap  the  counter,  and  they  leave  the  stall. 
Provincial  maidens,  men  of  high  command. 

Yea,  baronets  have  Ink'd  the  bloody  hand  I * 

Cash  cannot  quell  them ; Pollio J play’d  this  prank. 
(Then  Phoebus  first  found  credit  in  a bank  1) 

Not  all  the  living  only,  but  the  dead. 

Fool  on,  as  fluent  as  an  Orpheus’  head ; * 

Damn'd  all  their  days,  they  posthumously  thrive  — 
Dug  up  from  dust,  though  buried  when  alive ! 
Reviews  record  this  epidemic  crime. 

Those  Books  of  Martyrs  to  the  rage  for  rhyme. 

Alas  ! woe  worth  the  scribbler ! often  seen 
In  Morning  Post,  or  Monthly  Magarine. 

There  lurk  his  earlier  lays ; but  soon,  bot-pms’d. 
Behold  a quarto  1 — Tarts  must  tell  the  rest. 

Then  leave,  ye  wise,  the  lyres  precarious  chords 
To  muse-mad  baronets,  or  madder  lords. 

Or  country  Crispins  now  grown  somewhat  stale. 
Twin  Doric  minstrels  drunk  with  Doric  ale ! 

Hark  to  those  notes  narcotic-ally  soft 
The  cobble r- la  u reals  5 sing  to  Capcl  Lofft!5 
Till,  lo  1 that  modern  Midas  as  he  hears 
| Adds  an  ell  growth  to  his  egregious  ears  1 


Dictut  et  Amphion,  Theban*  coodltor  ard*. 

Sana  movere  *ono  testudlnis,  et  prece  blanda 
Ducere  quo  relict : fult  h*c  sapientia  quondam. 

Public*  prirati*  secemere  ; sacra  profanis  : 

Concubito  nrohibere  vago  ; dare  jura  maritii ; 

Uppida  mollrl ; leges  lncidere  llgoo. 

Sic  honor  et  nomeo  dlvinis  vatibus  atoue 
Carminibiu  venU.  Tost  ho*  insignia  llomcrus 
Tyrtseusque  mares  animus  in  Martia  bclla 
Versibu*  exacuit ; diet*  per  carmina  sortes, 

Et  vit*  m on  strata  via  est : et  gratia  regum 
Pleriis  tentala  modis  : ludusque  repertus, 

Et  longorum  operum  finis  ; ue  forte  pudori 

* l Lord  Byron  had  originally  written  — 

“As  lame  as  1 am,  but  a better  bard." 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Moore’s  Sotices  will  appreciate  the  feeling 
which,  no  doubt,  influenced  lord  Byron  s alteration  of  the 
manuscript  line.] 

* [The  red  hand  of  Ulster,  Introduced  generally  in  a canton, 
mark*  the  shield  of  a baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  ] 


J [••  Pottio — la  the  original  MS.  “ Rogers.''] 


* **  Turn  quoque  marmorea  caput  a cenrice  revulsum, 
Curgite  cum  medio  portans  (Eagrius  Hebrus. 
Volvertt  F.urvdtccn  tox  ipsa,  et  frigida  lingua  ; 

Ah.  miseram  fcurytiiccn  ! anima  fugiente  rocabat ; 
Eurydicen  toto  referebant  flumine  rip*.” 

tieorgic.  It.  523. 


s j beg  Nathaniel'*  pardon : be  l*  not  a cobbler;  dr  Is  a 
tailor,  but  begged  Capcl  Lo«  to  sink  the  profession  in  his 

preface  to  two  pair  of  panta p*ha  ! — of  canto*,  which  be 

wished  the  public  to  try  on  ; but  the  rieve  of  a patron  let  it 
out.  and  so  far  saved  the  expense  of  an  advertisement  to  nis 
country  cuitomer*.  — Merry’s  " Moorfields  whine  w** 
nothing  to  alt  thii.  Th.  “ Dell.  Crtucaw  were  P™!’1'  of 


Sit  tibi  Musa  !vr*  senert.  et  cantor  Apollo. 

Natura  fleret,  Uudahil*  carmen,  an  arte, 
Quaesitum  est : ego  u«v  alodium  *iue  dlvite  vena. 
Nec  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingenium  ; alterios  ssc 
Altera  poscit  opera  res.  ct  conjurat  amter- 
Qui  studet  opt.itam  cursu  cnulineere  mruo, 

Mult*  tulit  fecitque  poer  ; sudavlt  et  alaic  ; 
Abstinuit  Venere  et  vino  ; qui  Pylhla  cantat 
Tibicen.  didicil  prius,  vxlimuitque  rnagtstruxn. 
Nunc  satis  est  dixiske  ; Ego  mJrw  jrwnaia  pango  - 
Occupet  extremum  scabies ; mlhi  turn  rvUaqut  es 
Et  quod  non  didicl,  starve  ue  scire  Caters. 


some  education,  and  no  profession  ; but  theee  Anwihe* 
("  Arcade*  ambo”  — bumpkin*  both  i send  out  their  csth* 
nonsense  without  the  smallest  all  or.  in4  Ware  all  aw  shear 
and  smallclothes  In  the  parish  unrepa'rwi.  t>  patch  uj  Eiw- 
gie*  on  Enclosures  and  Pawns  to  Ompowder.  Stm«g  tw  a ] 
thopboard,  they  describe  fields  of  tattls.  when  the  «ly 
they  ever  saw  was  shed  from  the  finger  ; ami  an  “ E.«r  • 
War  '*  is  producej  b)  the  ninth  part  of  a “ poet." 

” And  own  that  nine  such  poets  made  a Tala  " 

Did  Nathan  ever  read  that  line  of  Pope  > and  if  he  did 
not  take  it  as  his  motto  ?—  [See  anti.  p.  432.  not*.] 


• This  well  meaning  gentleman  has  spotted  t<* 
shoemakers,  and  been  accessory  to  the  netetira)  cradotef  *4 
manv  of  the  industrious  poor  Nathaniel  Bfcxmfieh]  cad 
bis  brother  Bobby  ba*e  set  all  SoraenwtaMrv  sir  pa.-  ; w 
has  the  rail  ad)  routined  itse'f  to  *>tw  rouaty.  r ran  te* 
^who  once  was  wiser)  ha*  caught  the  contagion  of  |wtn«ap, 
and  decoyed  a j»oor  fellow  named  Blackett  inio  p»»e«?7  . hsd 
he  died  curing  the  operation,  leaving  one  child  and  two  ve- 
lum os  cif  **  Remains " utterly  detticute.  The  etrl.  tf  shr 
don’t  take  a poetical  twist,  and  come  forth  a*  * ihnewitag 

Who,  may  do  well ; but  the  ” tragtdte*  ” anr  as  rtebMTf 
they  had  been  the  offspring  of  an  Earl  or  a !ts*w* 
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HINTS  FROM  HORACE. 


There  lives  one  druid,  who  prepares  in  time, 
’Gainst  future  feuds  his  poor  revenge  of  rhyme  ) 
Racks  his  dull  memory,  and  his  duller  muse. 

To  publish  faults  which  friendship  should  excuse. 

1 1 If  friendship’s  nothing,  self-regard  might  teach 
i More  polish’d  usage  of  his  parts  of  speech, 
i But  what  is  shame,  or  what  is  aught  to  him  ? 

|!  He  vents  his  spleen,  or  gratifies  his  whim. 

; Some  fancied  slight  has  roused  his  lurking  hate, 
i Some  folly  croak’d,  some  jest,  or  some  debate; 

1 Up  to  his  den  Sir  Scribbler  hies,  and  soon 
j , The  gather’d  gall  Is  voided  in  lampoon, 
j I Perhaps  at  some  pert  speech  you 've  dared  to  frown, 

I Perhaps  your  poem  may  have  pleased  the  town  : 

! If  so,  alas ! ‘tis  nature  in  the  man  — 

j May  Heaven  forgive  you,  for  he  never  can ! 

Then  be  it  so ; and  may  his  withering  bays 
Bloom  fresh  in  satire,  though  they  fade  In  praise  t 
While  his  lost  songs  no  more  shall  steep  and  stink, 
The  dullest,  fattest  weeds  on  Lethe’s  briuk. 

But  springing  upwards  from  the  sluggish  mould, 

Be  (what  they  never  were  before)  be — sold  1 

I I Should  some  rich  bard  (but  such  a monster  now, 
jl  In  modem  physics,  we  can  scarce  allow), 

j Should  some  pretending  scribbler  of  the  court. 

Some  rhyming  peer  ‘ — there  *s  plenty  of  the  sort 2 — 
i All  but  one  poor  dependent  priest  withdrawn, 

J (Ah  ! too  regardless  of  his  chaplain’s  yawn  1) 
Condemn  the  unlucky  curate  to  recite 
i Their  last  dramatic  work  by  candle-light, 

1 How  would  the  preacher  turn  each  ruefiil  leaf, 
i Dull  as  his  sermons,  but  not  half  so  brief  ! 
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Yet,  since  ’tis  promised  at  the  rector’s  death. 

He’ll  risk  no  living  for  a little  breath. 

Then  spouts  and  foams,  and  cries  at  every  line, 
(The  Lord  forgive  him !)  u Bravo  t grand  t divine ! ” 
Hoarse  with  those  praises  (which,  by  fiatt’ry  fed, 
Dependence  barters  for  her  bitter  bread). 

He  strides  and  stamps  along  with  creaking  boot. 

Till  the  floor  echoes  his  emphatic  foot ; 

Then  sits  again,  then  rolls  his  pious  eye. 

As  when  the  dying  vicar  will  not  die  l 
Nor  feels,  forsooth,  emotion  at  his  heart ; — 

But  all  dissemblers  overact  their  part 

Ye,  who  aspire  to  “ build  the  lofty  rhyme,”  * 
Believe  not  all  who  laud  your  false  “ sublime ; " 

But  if  some  friend  shall  hear  your  work,  and  say, 

“ Expunge  that  stanza,  lop  that  line  away," 

And,  after  fruitless  efforts,  you  return 
Without  amendment  and  he  answers,  “ Bum  1” 
That  Instant  throw  your  paper  in  the  Are, 

Ask  not  his  thoughts,  or  follow  his  desire  ; 

But  (if  true  bard!)  you  scorn  to  condescend. 

And  will  not  alter  what  you  can’t  defend, 

If  you  will  breed  this  bastard  of  your  brains  *, — 

We  11  have  no  words  — I ’ve  only  lost  my  pains. 

Yet,  if  you  only  prise  your  favourite  thought. 

As  critics  kindly  do,  and  authors  ought ; 

If  your  cool  friend  annoy  you  now  and  then, 

And  cross  whole  pages  with  his  plaguy  pen  ; 

No  matter,  throw  your  ornaments  aside, — 

Better  let  him  than  all  the  world  deride. 


■ ■ Si  carmina  condes, 

Nunqu.ur.  to  fallant  animi  tub  vulpe  latentos. 
Quintilio  «i  quid  recitares,  Corrige,  todcs. 
Hoc  (atebat)  et  hoc:  melius  te  posse  ncgarcs, 
Bis  torque  rxpertum  fruitra,  delere  jubebat. 
Et  male  tornatot  incudi  reddere  versus. 


prise  poet.  The  patrons  of  this  poor  lad  are  certainly  an- 
swerable for  hi*  end ; and  it  ought  to  be  an  Indictable  oflence. 
But  this  is  the  least  they  hare  done  : for,  by  a refinement  of 
barbarity,  they  have  made  the  (late)  man  posthumously  ri- 
diculous, by  printing  what  he  would  have  had  tente  enough 
never  to  print  himself.  Certos  these  rakers  of  **  Remains  ” 
come  under  the  statute  against  “ resurrection  men.”  What 
does  It  signifr  whether  a poor  dear  dead  dunce  is  to  be  stuck  up 
in  Surgeons'  or  in  Stationers'  Hall  ? Is  it  so  bad  to  unearth 
| his  bones  as  his  blunders  ? Is  it  not  better  to  gibbet  his  body 
1 on  a heath,  than  his  soul  in  an  octavo  ? “ We  know  what  we 
are.  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be  ; ” and  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
we  never  shall  know.  If  a man  who  has  passed  through  life 
1 with  a sort  of  IcLat,  is  to  find  himself  a mountebank  on  the 
! other  side  of  Styx,  and  made,  like  poor  Joe  Blackett,  the 
laughing-stock  of  purgatory.  The  plea  of  publication  is  to 
provide  for  the  child  ; now,  might  not  some  of  this  “ Sutor 
ultra  Crerridam’s  ” friends  and  seducers  have  done  a decent 
\ action  without,  inreigling  Pratt  into  biography  ? And  then 
his  inscription  split  Into  so  many  modicums  ! — “To  the 
■ Duchess  of  Somuch,  the  Right  lion.  So-and-So,  and  Mrs. 

and  Miss  Somebody,  these  volumes  are,  Ac.  Ac.”  — why, 

[ this  Is  doling  out  tne  " soft  milk  of  dedication”  In  gills, — 

1 there  is  but  a quart,  and  he  divides  it  among  a dozen.  Why, 

Pratt,  hadst  thou  not  a puff  left  ? Dost  thou  think  six  fami- 
lies of  distinction  can  share  this  in  quiet  ? There  Is  a child, 
a book,  and  a dedication  : send  the  girl  to  her  grace,  the  vo- 
lumes to  the  grocer,  and  the  dedication  to  the  devil.  — [See 
' ante . p.  432.] 

I [In  the  original  MS.— 

“ Some  rhyming  peer—  Carlisle  or  Carysfort.” 

To  which  is  subjoined  this  note : — " Of  ‘John  Joshua,  Earl  of 
Carysfort  ’ 1 know  nothing  at  present,  but  from  an  advertise- 

Iment  in  an  old  newspaper  of  certain  Poems  and  Tragedies  by 
his  Lordship,  which  1 saw  by  accident  In  the  Morea.  Being 
a rhymer  hirnself,  he  will  forgive  the  liberty  1 take  with  his 
name,  seeing,  as  he  must,  how  very  commodious  it  is  at  the 
f i close  of  that  couplet ; and  as  for  what  follows  and  goes  be- 
j fore,  let  him  place  It  to  the  account  of  the  other  Thane ; 
1 since  I cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  augur  pro  or  con 


St  defendere  delictum  quam  vertore  mallei. 

Nullum  ultra  verbum,  aut  operam  insumebiu  inauera, 
Quin  sine  rivall  teque  et  tua  solus  amares. 

Vlr  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehendet  inertes : 
Culpabit  duros  ; incomptis  allinet  atrum 
Transverso  calamo  signum  , amhitiosa  recidet 


thp  contents  of  his ' foolscap  crown  octavos.’  ” — John  Joshua 
Proby,  first  Earl  of  Canrsfort,  wa*  joint  postmaster-gen- 
eral in  1805,  envoy  to  Berlin  in  l&Ofi,  and  ambassador  to 
Petersburg  in  1807.  Besides  his  poems,  he  published  two 
pamphlets,  to  show  the  necessity  of  universal  suffrage  and 
short  parliaments.  He  died  in  1828.] 

9 Here  will  Mr.  Gifford  allow  me  to  Introduce  once  more  to 
his  notice  the  sole  survivor,  the  “ ultimus  Romanorum,”  the 
last  of  the  Cruscanti ! — “Edwin”  the  “profound,”  by  our 
Lady  of  Punishment ! here  he  is,  as  lively  as  in  the  days  of 
'*  well  said  Baviad  the  Correct.”  I thought  Fitzgerald  had 
been  the  tail  of  poesy ; but,  alas  he  is  only  the  penul- 
timate. 

A FAMILIAR  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING 
CHRONICLE. 

" What  reams  of  paper,  floods  of  ink,” 

Do  tome  men  spoil,  who  never  think  ! 

And  so  perhaps  you  ’ll  say  of  inc. 

In  which  your  readers  may  agree. 

Still  I write  on,  and  tell  you  why ; 

Nothing 's  to  bad,  you  can't  deny. 

But  may  instruct  or  entertain 
Without  the  risk  of  giviug  pain,  Ac.  Ac. 

OS  SOME  MODERN  qCACKS  AND  REFORMISTS. 

In  tracing  of  the  human  mind 
Through  all  its  various  courses. 

Though  strange,  ’t  is  true,  we  often  find 
It  knows  not  its  resources : 

And  men  through  life  assume  a part 
For  which  no  talents  they  possess. 

Yet  wonder  that,  with  all  their  art. 

They  meet  no  better  with  success,  Ac.  Ac. 

5 [See  Milton's  Lycidas.] 

* "Bastard  qf  your  brains .” — Minerva  being  the  first  by 
Jupiter's  headpiece,  and  a variety  of  equally  unaccountable 
parturitions  upon  earth,  such  as  Mador,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 
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Give  light  to  passages  too  much  in  shade, 

Nor  let  a doubt  obscure  one  verse  you ’ve  made ; 
Your  friend’s  “ a Johnson,”  not  to  leave  one  word, 
However  trifling,  which  may  seem  absurd  ; 

Such  erring  trifles  lead  to  serious  ills, 

And  furnish  food  for  critics*,  or  their  quills. 

As  the  Scotch  fiddle,  with  Its  touching  tune, 

Or  the  sad  influence  of  the  angry  moon. 

All  men  avoid  bad  writers’  ready  tongues, 

As  yawning  waiters  fly  2 Rtzscribble’s  * lungs ; 

Yet  on  he  mouths — ten  minutes — tedious  each 
As  prelate’s  homily,  or  placeman’s  speech  ; 

Long  as  the  last  years  of  a lingering  lease, 

When  riot  pauses  until  rents  increase. 

While  such  a minstrel,  muttering  fastian,  strays 
O’er  hedge  and  ditch,  through  unfrequented  ways, 
If  by  some  chance  he  walks  into  a well. 

And  shouts  for  succour  with  stentorian  yell, 

“ A rope  1 help,  Christians,  as  ye  hope  for  grace  ! ” 
Nor  woman,  man,  nor  child  will  stir  a pace ; 

For  there  his  carcass  he  might  freely  fling, 

From  frenzy,  or  the  humour  of  the  thing. 

Though  this  has  happen’d  to  more  bards  than  one  ; 
I’ll  tell  you  BudgelTs  story, — and  have  done. 


Ornaments  ; parum  darts  lucetn  dare  cogct ; 

Arguet  ambigue  dictum  ; mu  tan  da  notabit  ; 

Fiet  Ariitarchu* : nee  dlcet.  Cur  ego  am  I cum 
Offendam  in  nugii  ? h*  nug*  serla  ducent 
In  mala  dertsum  setnel  exccptumque  ilnUtre. 

Ut  mala  quern  scabies  aut  morbus  regius  urguet. 

Aut  faoaticus  error  et  iracunda  Diana, 

Vesanum  tetigisse  timent  frigiuntque  poetam. 

Qui  sapiunt ; agltant  pueri,  incautique  sequuntur. 

Hie  dum  sublimes  versus  ructatur,  et  errat, 

81  veluti  merulis  intentus  decidit  auceps 
In  puteum,  foveamre ; licet,  Succurrite,  longura 
Clamet,  lo  cires  1 uon  sit  qui  tollerc  curet. 

SI  aula  curet  opem  ferre,  et  demittere  funem, 

Qui  sds  an  prudens  hue  se  dejicerit,  atque 

* **  A crust  for  the  critics.’* — Bay  a,  in  the  " Rehearsal." 

^ And  the  “ waiters  **  are  the  only  fortunate  people  who 

can  “ fly  ” from  them  ; all  the  rest,  viz.  the  sad  subscribers  to 
the  " Literary  Fund,"  being  compelled,  by  courtesy,  to  sit 
out  the  recitation  without  a hope  of  exclaiming,  **  Sic"  (that 
is,  by  choking  Fits  with  bad  wine,  or  worse  poetry)  “ me  ser- 
vavit  Apollo  1” 

* ["  Fitz scribble,”  originally  " Fitzgerald."  See  anti, 
p.  421.3 

4 On  his  table  were  found  these  words  : **  W hat  Cato  did. 
and  Addison  approved,  cannot  be  wrong.”  But  Addison  did 
not  “ approve  ; and  If  he  had,  it  would  not  have  mended  the 
matter.  He  had  invited  hi*  daughter  on  the  same  water- 
party  ; but  Miss  Budgell,  by  tome  accident,  escaped  this  last 
paternal  attention.  Thus  fell  the  sycophant  of  " Atticus," 
and  the  enemy  of  Pope ! — [Eustace  Budgell,  a friend  and 
relative  of  Aadison’s,  " leapt  into  the  Thames  ” to  escape  a 

Jirosecution,  on  account  of  forging  the  will  of  Dr.  Tlndal ; 
n which  Eustace  had  provided  himself  with  a legacy  of  two 
thousand  pounds.  To  this  Pope  alludes  — 

" Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-street  on  my  quill. 

And  write  whate’er  he  please— except  my  will."] 

» [“  We  talked  (says  Boswell)  of  a man’s  drowning  himself. 
— Johnson.  * I should  never  think  it  time  to  make  away  with 
myself.’  1 put  the  case  of  Eustace  Budgell.  who  was  accused 
of  forging  a will,  and  sunk  himself  in  the  Thames,  before  the 
trial  of  Its  authenticity  came  on.  * Suppose,  Sir,’  said  I, 
* that  a man  is  absolutely  sure  that,  If  he  lives  a few  days 
longer,  he  shall  be  detected  In  a fraud,  the  consequence  of 
which  will  be  utter  disgrace,  and  expulsion  from  society.1 


Budged,  a rogue  and  rhymester,  for  no  good, 
(Unless  his  case  be  much  misunderstood,) 

When  teased  with  creditors’  continual  claims, 
u To  die  like  Cato  V’  leapt  into  the  Thames  ! 

And  therefore  be  It  lawful  through  the  town 
For  any  bard  to  poison,  hang,  or  drown.  * 

Who  saves  the  intended  suicide  receives 
Small  thanks  from  him  who  loathes  the  life  he 
leaves ; 

And,  sooth  to  Bay,  mad  poets  must  not  lose 
The  glory  of  that  death  they  freely  chose. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  some  sorts  of  verse 
Prick  not  the  poet’s  conscience  as  a curse ; 

Dosed  8 with  vile  drams  on  Sunday  he  was  found. 
Or  got  a child  on  consecrated  ground ! 

And  hence  is  haunted  with  a rhyming  rage  — 
j Fear’d  like  a bear  just  bursting  from  his  cage. 

If  free,  all  fly  his  versifying  fit, 

Fatal  at  once  to  simpleton  or  wit : 

But  him , unhappy!  whom  he  seizes,  — Aim 
He  flays  with  recitation  limb  by  limb  ; 

Probes  to  the  quick  where’er  he  makes  his  breach, 
And  gorges  like  a lawyer — or  a leech.  7 


Servari  nolit  ? Dicam : Siculique  poet* 

Karrabo  interitum.  Deus  immortal u haberi 
Dum  cupit  Empedocles,  ardentem  frigid  us  A.tnam 
Inslluit ; sit  jus,  liccatque  perlre  poetis : 

Invitum  qui  servat,  idem  facit  Occident!. 

Nec  setnel  hoc  fecit ; nec,  si  rctractua  erit,  jam 
Fiet  homo,  ct  ponet  fames*  mortis  amorem . 

Nec  satis  apparct  cur  versus  factitet : utmrr 
Minxerit  in  patrios  dneres,  an  triste  bidental 
Mover  it  incestus:  certe  fruit,  ac  velut  ursus, 
Oblectos  cave*  valult  tl  frangere  dathros. 
Indoctum  doctumque  ftigat  redtator  acer bus. 
Quern  vero  arripuit,  tenet,  ocdditque  legendo. 
Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruorls,  hirudo. 


Johnson.  * Then,  Sir,  let  him  go  abroad  to  a distant  country ; 
let  him  go  to  some  place  where  he  is  not  known.  Don’t  let 
him  go  to  the  devil,  where  he  is  known.”’— See  BoivdL 
vol.  Iv.  p.  SO.  ed.  1885.] 

8 If  “dosed  with,”  Ac.  be  censured  as  low,  1 beg  leave  to 
refer  to  the  original  for  something  still  lower ; and  if  any 
reader  will  translate  “ Minxerit  in  patrios  dneres.”  Ac.  into 
a decent  couplet,  I will  insert  said  couplet  In  Lieu  of  the 
present. 

7 [In  tracing  the  fortunes  of  men,  It  is  not  a little  curious 
to  observe,  how  often  the  course  of  a whole  life  has  depended 
on  one  single  step.  Had  Lord  Byron  persisted  in  his  original 
purpose  of  giving  this  poem  to  the  press,  instead  of  Childe 
Harold,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  been  lost, 
as  a great  poet,  to  the  world.  Inferior  as  this  Faraphrase  is.  in 
every  respect,  to  his  former  Satire,  and.  in  some  places,  even 
descending  below  the  level  of  under-graduate  versifiers,  its 
failure,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  would  have  been  certain 
and  signal  *, — his  former  assailants  would  hare  resumed  their 
advantage  over  him,  and  either,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  mor- 
tification, he  would  have  flung  Childe  Harold  into  the  fire ; 
or,  had  he  summoned  up  sufficient  confidence  to  publish  that 
poem,  its  reception,  even  If  sufficient  to  retrieve  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  and  his  own,  could  never  have,  at  all.  re- 
sembled that  explosion  of  success,  — that  instantaneous  and 
universal  acclaim  of  admiration,  into  which,  coming,  as  it 
were,  fresh  from  the  land  of  song,  he  surprised  the  world,  i 
and  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  borne,  buoyant  and  self-  . 
assured,  along,  through  a succession  of  new  triumphs,  each 
more  splendid  than  the  last.  Happily,  the  better  judgment 
of  his  friends  averted  such  a risk.  — Moors.] 
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**  Pallas  te  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas 

Immolat,  et  pcenaro  scelerato  ax  sanguine  lumit." 

.£««/,  Ub.  xil. 


Athens,  Capuchin  Convent,  March  17,  1811. 
Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run,  * 

Along  Morem’s  hills  the  setting  sun  ; 

Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright. 

But  one  unclouded  blase  of  living  light ; 

O’er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 
Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows ; 

On  old  ^Egina’s  rock  and  Hydra's  Isle 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 

O’er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine, 

Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast,  the  mountain-shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis  ! 

Their  axure  arches  through  the  long  expanse, 

More  deeply  purpled,  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 

And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 

Behind  his  Delphian  rock  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve  his  palest  beam  he  cast 
When,  Athens ! here  thy  wisest  look’d  his  last. 

How  watch’d  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 

That  closed  their  murder’d  sage's 1 *  3 latest  day  1 
Not  yet  — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill, 

The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 

But  sad  his  light  to  agonising  eyes. 

And  dark  the  mountain’s  once  delightful  dyes  ; 
Gloom  o’er  the  lovely  land  he  seem’d  to  pour. 

The  land  where  Phcebus  never  frown’d  before  ; 

But  ere  he  sunk  below  Cithsron's  head. 

The  cup  of  woe  was  quaff’d — the  spirit  fled ; 

The  soul  of  him  that  scorn’d  to  fear  or  fly. 

Who  lived  and  died  as  none  can  live  or  die. 

But,  lo ! from  high  Hymcttus  to  the  plain 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign  ; 4 

1 [This  fierce  philippic  on  Lord  Elgin,  whose  collection  of 
Athenian  marbles  was  ultimately  purchased  for  the  nation,  in 

1816,  at  the  cost  of  thirty-five  thousand  pounds,  was  written 
at  Athens,  in  March.  1811,  and  prepared  lor  publication  along 
with  the  **  Hints  from  Horace  ;’*  but.  like  that  satire,  sup- 
pressed by  Lord  Byron,  from  motives  which  the  reader  will 
easily  understand.  It  was  first  given  to  the  world  In  1828. 
Few  can  wonder  that  Lord  Byron's  feelings  should  have  been 
powerfully  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  the  despoiled  Parthenon  ; 
hut  it  Is  only  due  to  Lord  Elgin  to  keep  in  mind,  that,  had 
those  precious  marbles  remained,  they  must,  in  all  likelihood, 
hare  perished  forever  amidst  the  miserable  scenes  of  violence 
wbkh  Athens  has  since  witnessed ; and  that  their  presence 
in  England  has  already,  by  universal  admission,  been  of  the 
moat  essential  advantage  to  the  fine  arts  of  our  own  country. 
The  political  allusions  in  this  poem  are  not  such  as  require 
much  explanation.  It  contains  many  lines,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
the  author,  on  mature  reflection,  disapproved  of — but  is  too 
vigorous  a specimen  of  his  iambics  to  be  omitted  in  any  col- 
lective edition  of  his  works.] 

* [The  splendid  lines  with  which  this  satire  opens,  down  to 
“ At  thus,  within  the  wails  of  Pallas’  fiuie,"  first  appeared  at 
the  commencement  of  the  third  canto  of  the  Corsair,  the  au- 
thor having,  at  that  time,  abandoned  all  notion  of  publishing 
the  piece  of  which  they  originally  made  part.] 

s Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a short  time  before  sunset 
(the  hour  of  execution),  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his 
disciples  to  wait  till  the  sun  went  down. 


No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm. 

Hides  her  fair  face,  or  girds  her  glowing  form. 

With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams  play, 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray. 

And  bright  around,  with  quivering  beams  beset. 

Her  emblem  sparkles  o’er  the  minaret : 

The  groves  of  olive  scatter’d  dark  and  wide. 

Where  meek  Cephisus  sheds  his  scanty  tide. 

The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 

The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk, 4 
And  sad  and  sombre 'mid  the  holy  calm, 

Near  Theseus’  fane,  yon  solitary  palm  ; 

All,  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye ; 

And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by.  ® 

Again  the  JEgcan,  heard  no  more  afar. 

Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war : 

Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  expanse  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 

Mix’d  with  the  shades  of  many  a distant  isle, 

That  frown,  where  gentler  ocean  deigns  to  smile. 

As  thus,  within  the  walls  of  Pallas’  fane, 

I mark’d  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  main. 

Alone,  and  friendless,  on  the  magic  shore. 

Whose  arts  and  arms  but  live  In  poets'  lore ; 

Oft  as  the  matchless  dome  I turn'd  to  scan, 

Sacred  to  gods,  but  not  secure  from  man, 

The  past  return’d,  the  present  seem’d  to  cease, 

And  Glory  knew  no  clime  beyond  her  Greece  I 

Hours  roll’d  along,  and  Dian’s  orb  on  high 
Had  gain’d  the  centre  of  her  softest  sky ; 

And  yet  unwearied  still  my  footsteps  trod 
O’er  the  vain  shrine  of  many  a vanish’d  god  : 

But  chiefly,  Pallas  ! thine ; when  Hecate’s  glare, 
Check'd  by  thy  columns,  fell  more  sadly  fair 

4 The  twilight  In  Greece  ii  much  ihorter  than  in  our  own 
country  ; the  days  In  winter  are  louger,  but  in  summer  of  less 
duration. 

4 The  kiotk  i*  a Turkish  summer-house  ; the  nalm  U with- 
out the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall  Intervenes. 
Cephisus'  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and  Ilissus  has  no  stream 
at  all. 

* [During  our  residence  of  ten  weeks  at  Athens,  there  was 
not,  I believe,  a day  of  which  we  did  not  devote  a part  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  noble  monuments  of  Grecian  genius,  that 
have  outlived  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  outrage  of  bar- 
barous and  antiquarian  despoilers.  The  Temple  ol  Theseus, 
which  was  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  our  lodgings,  is  the 
most  perfect  ancient  edifice  in  the  world.  In  this  fabric,  the 
most  enduring  stability,  and  a simplicity  of  design  peculiarly 
striking,  are  united  wfth  the  highest  elegance  and  accuracy  of 
workmanship ; the  characteristic  of  the  Dork  style,  whose 
chaste  beauty  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  first  artists,  to  be 
equalled  by  the  graces  of  any  of  the  other  orders.  A gen- 
tleman of  Athens,  of  great  taste  and  skill,  assured  us  that, 
alter  a continued  contemplation  of  this  temple,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Parthenon,  he  could  never  again  look  with  his 
accustomed  satisfaction  upon  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  ruins 
of  Athens,  much  less  upon  the  specimens  of  the  more  modern 
species  of  architecture  to  be  seen  In  Italy.  — HoBHovaa.] 
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O’er  the  chill  marble,  where  the  startling  tread 
Thrills  the  lone  heart  like  echoes  from  the  dead. 

Long  had  I mused,  and  treasured  every  trace 
The  wreck  of  Greece  recorded  of  her  race. 

When,  lo ! a giant  form  before  me  strode. 

And  Pallas  hail'd  me  In  her  own  abode  ! 

Yes,  ’twas  Minerva’s  self;  but,  ah  ! how  changed 
Since  o'er  the  Dardan  field  in  arms  she  ranged  l 
Not  such  as  erst,  by  her  divine  command. 

Her  form  appear’d  from  Phidias'  plastic  hand 
Gone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow 
Her  idle  ccgis  bore  no  Gorgon  now  r 
Her  helm  was  dinted,  and  the  broken  lance 
Seem'd  weak  and  shaftless  e’en  to  mortal  glance 
The  olive  branch,  which  still  she  deign’d  to  clasp, 
Shrunk  from  her  touch,  and  wither'd  in  her  grasp ; 
And,  ah  ! though  still  the  brightest  of  the  sky. 
Celestial  tears  bedirom'd  her  large  blue  eye : 

Round  the  rent  casque  her  owlet  circled  slow, 

And  mourn’d  his  mistress  with  a shriek  of  woe  ! 

*«  Mortal  t" — ’twas  thus  she  spake — 44  that  blush 
of  shame 

Proclaims  thee  Briton,  once  a noble  name ; 

First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free. 

Now  honour'd  leu  by  all,  and  least  by  me : 

Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  Pallas  still  be  found. 

Scek’st  thou  the  cause  of  loathing? — look  around, 

Lo ! here,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, 

I saw  successive  tyrannies  expire. 

'Scaped  from  the  ravage  of  the  Turk  and  Goth, 1 1 

Thy  country  sends  a spoiler  worse  than  both. 2 
Survey  this  vacant,  violated  fane ; 

Recount  the  relics  torn  that  yet  remain  : 

These  Cecrops  placed,  this  Pericles  adorn’d,5 
That  Adrian  rear’d  when  drooping  Science  mourn’d. 
What  more  I owe  let  gratitude  attest— 

Know,  Alaric  and  Elgin  did  the  rest 

That  all  may  learn  from  whence  the  plunderer  cazr.e, 

The  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name  4 : 

For  Elgin's  fame  thus  grateful  Pallas  pleads, 

Below,  his  name — above,  behold  his  deeds  ! 5 
Be  ever  hail’d  with  equal  honour  here 
The  Gothic  monarch  and  the  Pictish  peer : 

Arms  gave  the  first  his  right,  the  last  had  none 
But  basely  stole  what  less  barbarians  won. 

So  when  the  lion  quits  his  fell  repast. 

Next  prowls  the  wolf,  the  filthy  jackal  last : 

Flesh,  limbs,  and  blood  the  former  make  their  own. 
The  last  poor  brute  securely  gnaws  the  bone. 

Yet  still  tiie  gods  are  just,  and  crimes  are  cross’d ; 
See  here  what  Elgin  won,  and  what  he  lost ! 

1 f On  the  plaster  wall,  on  the  west  side  of  the  chapel,  these 
words  have  been  very  deeply  cut : — 

Qcoo  NO*  PECERCNT  GoTI, 

Hoc  rEcaauitT  Scon. 

The  mortar  wall,  yet  fresh  when  we  saw  it,  supplying  the 
place  of  the  statue  now  in  Lord  Elgin's  collection,  serves  as  a 
comment  on  this  text.  This  eulogy  of  the  Goths  alludes  to 
an  unfounded  story  of  a Greek  historian,  who  relates  that 
Alaric,  either  ternned  by  two  phantoms,  one  of  Minerva  her- 
self, the  other  of  Achilles,  terrible  as  when  he  strode  towards 
the  walls  of  Troy  to  bis  friends,  or  struck  with  a reverential 
respect,  had  spared  the  treasures,  ornaments,  and  people  of 
the  venerable  city.  — Houhovse.] 

* [In  the  original  MS.— 

“ Ah,  Athens  ! scarce  escaped  from  Turk  and  Goth  t 
Hell  sends  a paltry  Scotchman  wur*c  than  both.”] 


Another  name  with  hit  pollutes  my  shrine  : 

Behold  where  Dian's  beams  disdain  to  shine  1 
Some  retribution  still  might  Pallas  claim. 

When  Venus  half  avenged  Minerva’s  shame."® 

She  ceased  awhile,  and  thus  I dared  reply. 

To  soothe  the  vengeance  kindling  in  her  eye : 

“ Daughter  of  Jove ! in  Britain's  injured  name, 

A true-born  Briton  may  the  deed  disclaim. 

Frown  not  on  England  ; England  owns  him  not : 

Athena,  no  1 thy  plunderer  was  a Scot. 

Ask’st  thou  the  difference  ? From  fair  Fhyle’f  towers 
Survey  Barotia ; — Caledonia ’s  ours. 

And  well  I know  within  that  bastard  land  l 
Hath  Wisdom’s  goddess  never  held  command  ; 

A barren  soil,  where  Nature’s  germs,  confined 
To  stem  sterility,  can  stint  the  mind ; 

Whose  thistle  well  betrays  the  niggard  earth. 

Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  land  gives  birth  ; 

Each  genial  influence  nurtured  to  resist ; 

A land  of  meanness,  sophistry,  and  mist. 

Each  breeze  from  foggy  mount  and  marshy  plain 
Dilutes  with  drivel  every  drizzly  brain. 

Till,  burst  at  length,  each  watery  head  o'erflows. 

Foul  as  their  soil,  and  frigid  as  their  snows. 

Then  thousand  schemes  of  petulance  and  pride 
Despatch  her  scheming  children  fiir  and  wide : 

Some  east,  some  west,  some  everywhere  but  north,  , 
In  quest  of  lawless  gain,  they  issue  forth. 

And  thus — accursed  be  the  day  and  year  ! — 

She  sent  a Piet  to  play  the  felon  here.  j 

I Yet  Caledonia  claims  some  native  worth, 

As  dull  Borotia  gave  a Pindar  birth  ; 

So  may  her  few,  the  letter’d  and  the  brave. 

Bound  to  no  clime,  and  victors  of  the  grave. 

Shake  off  the  sordid  dust  of  such  a land, 

And  shine  like  children  of  a happier  strand  ; 

As  once,  of  yore,  in  some  obnoxious  place. 

Ten  names  (if  found)  had  saved  a wretched  race." 

“ Mortal  l"  the  blue-eyed  maid  resumed,  “once 
Bear  back  my  mandate  to  thy  native  shore.  ^more 
Though  fallen,  alas ! this  vengeance  yet  is  mine. 

To  turn  my  counsels  far  from  lands  like  thine. 

Hear  then  in  silence  Pallas’  stern  behest ; 

Hear  and  believe,  for  Time  will  tell  the  rest. 

!| 

“ First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  this  deed 
My  curse  shall  light,  — on  him  and  all  his  seed  : 
Without  one  spark  of  intellectual  fire. 

Be  all  the  sons  as  senseless  as  the  sire ; 

If  one  with  wit  the  parent  hrood  disgrace. 

Believe  him  bastard  of  a brighter  race  : 

* This  iv  spoken  of  the  city  in  general,  and  not  of  the  Acro- 
polis in  particular.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Otrmpius,  by  some 
supposed  the  Pantheon,  was  finished  by  Hadrian ; sixteen 
columns  arc  standing,  of  the  most  beautiful  marble  and  archi- 
tecture. 

* [On  the  original  MS.  Is  written  — 

“ A « pice  quos  Pallas  Scoto  concedlt  honorev, 

Infrd  s tat  nornen  — facta  supraque  ride.”) 

5 [For  Lord  Byron’s  detailed  remarks  on  Lord  Right's 
dealing  with  the  Parthenon,  sec  Appendix,  note  A.  to  the 
second  canto  of  Childe  Harold.] 

* Hit  lordship's  name,  and  that  of  one  who  no  longer  bean 
It,  are  carved  conspicuously  on  the  Parthenon : above,  in  a 

Lart  not  far  distant,  are  the  torn  remnants  of  the  basso  re- 
evos,  destroyed  in  a vain  attempt  to  remove  them. 

7 " Irish  bastards,"  according  to  Sir  Callaghan  O'BraHo- 
han. 


THE  CURSE  OF  MINERVA. 


Still  with  his  hireling  artists  let  him  prate, 

And  Folly’s  praise  repay  for  Wisdom's  hate ; 

Long  of  their  patron's  gusto  let  them  tell. 

Whose  noblest,  native  gusto  is — to  sell : 

To  sell,  and  make  — may  Shame  record  the  day  1 

The  state  receiver  of  his  pilfer’d  prey.  1 
Meantime,  the  flattering,  feeble  dotard.  West, 
Europe’s  worst  dauber,  and  poor  Britain’s  best. 

With  palsied  hand  shall  turn  each  model  o’er, 

And  own  himself  an  infant  of  fourscore.  - 
Be  all  the  bruisers  cull’d  from  all  St.  Giles', 

That  art  and  nature  may  compare  their  styles ; 
While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wonder  stare. 

And  marvel  at  his  lordship's  4 stone  shop  *3  there. 
Round  the  throng'd  gate  shall  sauntering  coxcombs 
creep, 

To  lounge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  and  peep  ; 

WTiile  many  a languid  maid,  with  longing  sigh. 

On  giant  statues  casts  the  curious  eye  ; 

The  room  with  transient  glance  appears  to  skim, 

Tet  marks  the  mighty  back  and  length  of  limb 
Mourns  o’er  the  difference  of  now  and  then  • 
Exclaims,  4 These  Greeks  indeed  were  proper  men  !’ 
Draws  sly  comparisons  of  these  with  those. 

And  envies  Lab  all  her  Attic  beaux. 

When  shall  a modem  maid  have  swains  like  these ! 

Alas  ! Sir  Harry  is  no  Hercules  i 

And  last  of  all,  amidst  the  gaping  crew. 

Some  calm  spectator,  as  he  takes  his  view, 

In  silent  indignation  mix’d  with  grief, 

Admires  the  plunder,  but  abhors  the  thief.  * 

Oh,  loathed  In  life,  nor  pardon’d  in  the  dust, 

May  hate  pursue  his  sacrilegious  lust  1 

Link’d  with  the  fool  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome, 

Shall  vengeance  follow  far  beyond  the  tomb, 

And  Eratostratus  and  Elgin  shine 
In  many  a branding  page  and  burning  line ; 

Alike  reserved  for  aye  to  stand  accursed. 

Perchance  the  second  blacker  than  the  first. 

44  So  let  him  stand,  through  ages  yet  unborn. 

Fix’d  statue  on  the  pedestal  of  Scorn ; 

Though  not  for  him  alone  revenge  shall  wait, 

But  fits  thy  country  for  her  coming  fate  : 

Hers  were  the  deeds  that  taught  her  lawless  son 
To  do  what  oft  Britannia’s  self  had  done. 

Look  to  the  Baltic  — blazing  from  afar, 

Your  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidious  war.  » 

Not  to  such  deeds  did  Pallas  lend  her  aid, 

Or  break  the  compact  which  herself  had  made ; 

Far  from  such  councils,  from  the  faithless  field 
She  fled — but  left  behind  her  Gorgon  shield : 

A fatal  gift,  that  turn’d  your  friends  to  stone. 

And  left  lost  Albion  hated  and  alone. 

“ Look  to  the  East,  where  Ganges'  swarthy  race 
Shall  shake  your  tyrant  empire  to  its  base ; 

* [In  1816,  thirty- fire  thousand  pounds  were  voted  by  Par- 
liament for  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin  marbles.] 

1 Mr.  West,  on  seeing  the  ••  Elgin  Collection  ” (1  suppose 
we  shall  hear  of  the  “ Abershaw  " and  “ Jack  Shephard  " col- 
lection), declares  himself  “ a mere  tyro  ” In  art. 

’ Poor  Cribb  was  sadly  puzzled  when  the  marbles  were  first 
exhibited  at  Elgin  House : he  asked  if  it  was  Dot  **  a stone 
•hop  ? ” — He  was  right ; it  it  a shop. 

* (That  the  Elgin  marbles  will  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  art  iu  England,  cannot  be  doubted.  They  must  cer- 
tainly open  the  eyes  of  the  British  artists,  and  prove  that  the 
true  and  only  road  to  simplicity  and  beauty  is  the  study  of 
nature.  But,  had  we  a right  to  diminish  the  interest  of  Athens 
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Lo  ! there  Rebellion  rears  her  ghastly  head, 

And  glares  the  Nemesis  of  natite  dead ; 

Till  Indus  rolls  a deep  purpureal  flood 
And  claims  his  long  arrear  of  northern  blood. 

So  may  ye  perish  1 Pallas,  when  she  gave 
Your  free-born  rights,  forbade  ye  to  enslave. 

“Look  on  your  Spain  !— she  clasps  the  hand  she 
hates. 

But  boldly  clasps,  and  thrusts  you  from  her  gates. 
Bear  witness,  bright  Barossa ! thou  canst  tell 
Whose  were  the  sons  that  bravely  fought  and  fell. 

But  Lusitania,  kind  and  dear  ally, 

Can  spare  a few  to  fight,  and  sometimes  fly. 

Oh  glorious  field  ! by  Famine  fiercely  won. 

The  Gaul  retires  for  once,  and  all  Is  done  ! 

But  when  did  Pallas  teach,  that  one  retreat 
I Retrieved  three  long  olympiads  of  defeat? 

“ Look  last  at  home — ye  love  not  to  look  there  j 
On  the  grim  smile  of  comfortless  despair  : 

Your  city  saddens  : loud  though  Revel  howls. 

Here  Famine  faints,  and  yonder  Rapine  prowls. 

See  all  alike  of  more  or  less  bereft ; 

No  misers  tremble  when  there ’s  nothing  left. 

4 Blest  paper  credit  ’ « ; who  shall  dare  to  sing  ? 

It  clogs  like  lead  Corruption’s  weary  wing. 

Yet  Pallas  pluck’d  each  premier  by  the  ear, 

Who  gods  and  men  alike  disdain’d  to  hear  ; 

But  one,  repentant  o'er  a bankrupt  state. 

On  Pallas  calls, — but  calls,  alas ! too  late : 

Then  raves  for  • • ; to  that  Mentor  bends. 

Though  he  and  Pallas  never  yet  were  friends. 

Him  senates  hear,  whom  never  yet  they  heard, 
Contemptuous  once,  and  now  no  less  absurd. 

So,  once  of  yore,  each  reasonable  frog 
Swore  faith  and  fealty  to  his  sovereign  4 log.  ’ 

Thus  hail’d  your  rulers  their  patrician  clod, 

As  Egypt  chose  an  onion  for  a god. 

" Now  fare  ye  well ! enjoy  your  little  hour  ; 

Go,  grasp  the  shadow  of  your  vanish’d  power  ; 

Gloss  o'er  the  failure  of  each  fondest  scheme ; 

Your  strength  a name,  your  bloated  wealth  a 
dream. 

Gone  is  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind, 

And  pirates  barter  all  that's  left  behind.  ? 

No  more  the  hirelings,  purchased  near  and  far, 

Crowd  to  the  ranks  of  mercenary  war. 

The  idle  merchant  on  the  useless  quay 
Droops  o’er  the  bales  no  bark  may  bear  away ; 

Or,  hack  returning,  sees  rejected  stores 
Rot  piecemeal  on  his  own  encumber’d  shores : 

The  starved  mechanic  breaks  his  rusting  loom. 

And  desperate  mans  him  ’gainst  the  coming  doom. 

Then  in  the  senate  of  your  sinking  state 

Show  me  the  man  whose  counsels  may  have  weight. 

for  selfish  motive*,  and  prevent  successive  generations  of 
other  natious  from  feeing  those  admirable  sculpture*  ? The 
Temple  of  Minerva  was  spared  a*  a beacon  to  the  world 
to  direct  it  to  the  knowledge  of  purity  of  Uute.  What  can  wc 
say  to  the  disappointed  traveller,  who  is  now  deprived  of  the 
rich  gratification  which  would  have  compensated  his  travel 
and  hi*  toil  ? It  will  he  little  consolation  to  him  to  say.  lie  may 
find  the  *culpture  of  the  Parthenon  in  England.  — H.  W. 
Williams.] 

> (The  affair  of  Copenhagen.] 

* 44  Blest  paper  credit ! last  and  best  supply. 

That  lend*  Corruption  lighter  wing*  to  fly  ! ” — Ponu 
7 The  Deal  and  Dover  trafficker*  in  specie. 
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Vain  is  each  voice  where  tones  could  once  com- 
mand; 

E'en  factions  cease  to  charm  a factious  land  : 

Yet  jarring  sects  convulse  a sister  Isle, 

And  light  with  maddening  hands  the  mutual  pile. 

“ Tls  done,  ’tis  past,  since  Pallas  warns  in  vain ; 
The  Furies  seize  her  abdicated  reign : 

Wide  o’er  the  realm  they  wave  their  kindling  brands. 
And  wring  her  vitals  with  their  fiery  hands. 

But  one  convulsive  struggle  still  remains. 

And  Gaul  shall  weep  ere  Albion  wear  her  chains. 
The  banner’d  pomp  of  war,  the  glittering  flies. 

O’er  whose  gay  trappings  stem  Bellona  smiles ; 

The  brazen  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum. 

That  bid  the  foe  defiance  ere  they  come ; 

The  hero  bounding  at  his  country’s  call, 

The  glorious  death  that  consecrates  his  fall. 

Swell  the  young  heart  with  visionary  charms. 

And  bid  it  antedate  the  joys  of  arms. 


But  know,  a lesson  you  may  yet  be  taught. 

With  death  alone  are  laurels  cheaply  bought : 

Not  in  the  conflict  Havoc  seeks  delight. 

His  day  of  mercy  Is  the  day  of  fight. 

But  when  the  field  is  fought,  the  battle  won. 

Though  drench’d  with  gore,  his  woes  are  but  begun : 
His  deeper  deeds  as  yet  ye  know  by  name ; 

The  slaughter'd  peasant  and  the  ravish'd  dame. 

The  rifled  mansion  and  the  foe-reap’d  field, 

111  suit  with  souls  at  home,  untaught  to  yield. 

Say  with  what  eye  along  the  distant  down 
Would  flying  burghers  mark  the  blazing  town  ? 

How  view  the  column  of  ascending  flames 
Shake  his  red  shadow  o’er  the  startled  Thames  ? 
Nay,  frown  not,  Albion  ! for  the  torch  was  thine 
That  lit  such  pyres  from  Tagus  to  the  Rhine : 

Now  should  they  burst  on  thy  devoted  coast. 

Go,  ask  thy  bosom  who  deserves  them  most. 

The  law  of  heaven  and  earth  is  life  for  life, 

And  she  who  raised,  in  vain  regrets,  the  strife."  * 


malt?: 


AN  APOSTROPHIC  HYMN.* 


" Qualls  In  Eurotse  ripls,  aut  per juga  Cynthl, 

Excrcet  Diana  chorus.**  Virgil. 

“ Such  on  Eurotas’  hanks,  or  Cynthia's  height, 

Diana  seems  : and  so  she  charms  the  sight. 

When  in  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  quire  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their  heads." 

Drydrx'j  Virgil. 


TO  THE  PUBLISHER, 

Sia, 

I am  a country  gentleman  of  a midland  county. 
I might  have  been  a parliament-man  for  a certain 
borough  ; having  had  the  offer  of  as  many  votes  as 
General  T.  at  the  general  election  in  1 8 1 2. 3 But  I 
was  all  for  domestic  happiness ; as,  fifteen  years  ago, 
on  a visit  to  London,  I married  a middle-aged  maid 
of  honour.  We  lived  happily  at  Homem  Hall  till 
last  season,  when  my  wife  and  I were  invited  by  the 
Countess  of  Waltzaway  (a  distant  relation  of  my 
spouse)  to  pass  the  winter  in  town.  Thinking  no 
harm,  and  our  girls  being  come  to  a marriageable 
(or,  as  they  call  It,  marketable)  age,  and  having 


besides  a Chancery  suit  inveteratcly  entailed  upon 
the  family  estate,  we  came  up  in  our  old  chariot,  — 
of  which,  by  the  bye,  ray  wife  grew  so  much  ashamed 
in  less  than  a week,  that  I was  obliged  to  buy  a 
second-hand  barouche,  of  which  I might  mount  the 
box,  Mrs.  H.  says,  if  I could  drive,  but  never  see  the 
inside — that  place  being  reserved  for  the  Honourable 
Augustus  Tiptoe,  her  partner-general  and  opera- 
knight.  Hearing  great  praises  of  Mrs.  H.'s  dancing 
(she  was  famous  tor  birthnight  minuets  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century),  I unbooted,  and  went  to  a 
ball  at  the  Countess’s,  expecting  to  see  a country 
dance,  or.  at  most,  cotillons,  reels,  and  all  the  old 
paces  to  the  newest  tunes.  But,  judige  of  my  surprise, 
on  arriving,  to  see  poor  dear  Mrs.  Hornem  with  her 


‘ [u  The  beautiful  but  barren  Ilymettus,  the  whole  coast  of 
Attica,  her  hills  and  mountains,  Pentelicus,  Anchetmu*.  Phi- 
lojuppus,  Ac.  Ac.  are  in  themselves  poetical ; and  would  be  I 
so  if  the  name  of  Athens,  of  Athenians,  and  her  very  ruins, 
were  swept  from  the  earth.  But.  am  I to  be  told  that  the 
M nature  of  Attica  would  be  more  poetical  without  the 
“ art  ’’  of  the  Acropolis  ? of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  ? and  of 
the  still  all  Greek  and  glorious  monuments  of  her  exquisitely 
artificial  genius  ? Ask  the  traveller  what  strikes  him  as  most 
poetical,  the  Parthenon,  or  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  ? The 
columns  of  Cape  Colonna,  or  the  Cape  itself?  The  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  it,  or  the  recollection  that  Falconer's  ship  was 
bulged  upon  them  ? There  are  a thousand  rocks  and  capes 
far  more  picturesque  than  those  of  the  Acropolis  and  Cape 
Sunium  In  themselves.  But  It  Is  the  " art,”  the  columns,  tne 
temples,  the  wrecked  vessel,  which  give  them  their  antique 
and  tbeir  modern  poetry,  and  not  the  spots  themselves.  1 op- 


posed, and  will  ever  oppose,  the  robbery  of  ruins  from  Athens, 
to  instruct  the  English  in  sculpture  ; but  why  did  1 do  so  ? 
The  ruhu  are  as  poetical  tn  Piccadilly  as  they  were  in  the 
Parthenon  ; but  the  Parthenon  and  Its  rock  are  l«s  so  without 
them.  Such  is  the  poetry  of  art."  — Byron  Letters,  1831 .] 

* [This  trifle  was  written  at  Cheltenham  In  the  autumn  of 


1812,  and  published  anonymously  in  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing rear.  It  was  not  very  well  received  at  the  time  by  the 
public ; and  the  author  was  by  no  means  anxious  that  it 
should  be  considered  as  his  handiwork.  “ I hear,"  he  says. 


snouia  De  consKirrca  as  lilt  Handiwork.  " I hear,"  be  savs. 
in  a letter  to  a friend,  **  that  a certain  malicious  publication 
on  waltxing  it  attributed  to  me.  This  report.  1 suppose,  you 
will  take  care  to  contradict ; as  the  author,  1 am  sure,  will  not 
like  that  I should  wear  hit  cap  and  bells."] 

* State  of  the  poll  (last  day),  6. 
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arms  half  round  the  loins  of  a huge  hussar- looking 
gentleman  I never  set  eyes  on  before;  and  his,  to 
say  truth,  rather  more  than  half  round  her  waist, 

turning  round,  and  round,  and  round,  to  a d d 

see-saw  up-and-down  sort  of  tune,  that  reminded  me 
of  the  44  Black  joke,"  only  more  44  affettuoso”  till  it 
nude  me  quite  giddy  with  wondering  they  were  not 
so.  By-and-by  they  stopped  a bit,  and  I thought 
they  would  sit  or  fail  down : — but  no ; with  Mrs.  H.  ’s 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  44  quam  familiar  iter"  1 * * 4 (as 
Terence  said,  when  I was  at  school),  they  walked 
about  a minute,  and  then  at  It  again,  like  two  cock- 
chafers spitted  on  the  same  bodkin.  I asked  what 
all  this  meant,  when,  with  a loud  laugh,  a child  no 
older  than  our  Wilhclmina  (a  name  I never  heard 
but  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  though  her  mother 
would  call  her  after  the  Princess  of  Swappenbach.) 
sakl,  44  Lord ! Mr.  Homem,  can’t  you  see  they  are 
valuing  ? " or  waitsing  (I  forget  which) ; and  then 
up  she  got,  and  her  mother  and  sister,  and  away  they 
went,  and  round-abouted  it  till  supper  time.  Now, 
that  I know  what  it  is,  I like  It  of  all  things,  and 
so  does  Mra.  H.  (though  I have  broken  my  shins, 
and  four  times  overturned  Mrs.  Homem’s  maid,  in 
practising  the  preliminary  steps  In  a morning). 
Indeed,  so  much  do  I like  it,  that  having  a turn  for 
rhyme,  tastily  displayed  in  some  election  ballads,  and 
songs  in  honour  of  all  the  victories  (but  till  lately  I 
have  had  little  practice  in  that  way),  I sat  down,  and 
with  the  aid  of  William  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  and  a few 
hints  from  Dr.  Busby*,  (whose  recitations  I attend, 
and  am  monstrous  fond  of  Master  Busby's  manner 
of  delivering  his  father’s  late  successful  44  Drury’  Lane 
Address,")  I composed  the  following  hymn,  where- 
withal to  make  my  sentiments  known  to  the  public ; 
whom,  nevertheless,  I heartily  despise,  as  well  as  the 
critics. 

I am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  Ac. 

HORACE  IIORNEM. 


sCfje  tealtj. 

Mesa  of  the  many-twLnkllng  feet  * 1 whose  charms 
Are  now  extended  up  from  legs  to  arms ; 

1 My  Latin  is  all  forgotten.  If  a man  can  he  said  to  bar* 
forgotten  what  he  never  remembered ; but  I bought  nay 
title-page  motto  of  a Catholic  priest  for  a three-shilling  bank 
token,  after  much  haggling  for  the  even  sixpence.  ! grudged 
the  money  to  a papist,  being  all  for  the  memory  of  Perceval 
and  **  No  popery.  ’ and  quite  regretting  the  downfsl  of  the 
pope,  because  we  can’t  burn  him  any  more. 

* [Seeaaue.  p.421.) 

* [ See  ‘*  Rejected  Addresses."] 

4 “ Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet.” — Gaav. 

* To  rival  Lord  Wellesley’s,  or  his  nephew's,  as  the  reader 
pleases  : — the  one  gained  a pretty  woman,  w hom  he  deserved, 
by  fighting  for ; and  the  otner  has  been  lighting  in  the  Pen- 
insula many  a long  day,  “ by  Shrewsbury  clock,"  without 
gaining  anything  in  that  country  but  the  title  of  “the  Great 
Lord , arid  " the  Lord  ; " which  savours  of  profanation, 
having  been  hitherto  applied  only  to  that  Being  to  whom 
~ 7V  Drums  ” for  carnage  are  the  rankest  blasphemy.  — It  is 
to  be  presumed  the  general  will  one  day  return  to  his  Sabine 
farm  ; there 

»•  To  tame  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain. 

A/most  as  qutekiy  as  he  conquer'd  Spain  1" 

The  Lord  Peterborough  conquered  continents  In  a summer  ; 
we  do  more  — we  contrive  botn  to  conquer  and  lose  them  in  a 
shorter  season.  If  the  " great  Lord’s  ” Cincinr  alien  progress 


Terpsichore  ! — too  long  misdeem’d  a maid  — 
Reproachful  term  — bestow’d  but  to  upbraid — 
Henceforth  in  ail  the  bronze  of*  brightness  shine. 

The  least  a vestal  of  the  virgin  Nine. 

Far  be  from  thee  and  thine  the  name  of  prude : 
Mock’d,  yet  triumphant ; sneer'd  at,  unsubdued ; 

Thy  legs  must  move  to  conquer  as  they  fly, 

If  but  thy  coats  are  reasonably  high  ; 

Thy  breast  — If  bare  enough  — requires  no  shield; 
Dance  forth  — sans  armour  thou  shalt  take  the  field, 
And  own  — impregnable  to  most  assaults. 

Thy  not  too  lawfully  begotten  **  Walt*.” 

Hail,  nimble  nymph ! to  whom  the  young  hussar. 
The  whlskcr’d  votary  of  waltz  and  war, 

His  night  devotes,  despite  of  spur  and  boots ; 

A sight  unmatch'd  since  Orpheus  and  his  brutes : 
Hall,  spirit-stirring  Walt*!  — beneath  whose  biunera 
A modern  hero  fought  for  modish  manners ; 

On  Hounslow's  heath  to  rival  Wellesley’s  > fame. 
Cock’d  — fired  — and  miss'd  hb  man  — but  gain’d  hi* 
aim ; 

Hail,  moving  Muse ! to  whom  the  fair  one’s  breast 
Gives  all  it  can,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest. 

Oh  ! for  the  flow  of  Busby,  or  of  Fit*, 

The  Utter's  loyalty,  the  former’s  wits. 

To  “ energise  the  object  I pursue,’’® 

And  give  both  BeliaJ  and  hb  dance  their  due  t 

Imperial  Walt* ! imported  from  the  Rhine 
(Famed  for  the  growth  of  pedigrees  and  wine), 

Long  be  thine  import  from  all  duty  free, 

And  hock  Itself  be  less  esteem'd  than  thee : 

In  some  few  qualities  alike — for  hock 
Improves  our  celUr — thou  our  living  stock. 

The  head  to  hock  belongs  — thy  subtler  art 
Intoxicates  alone  the  heedless  heart : 

Through  the  full  veins  thy  gentler  poison  swims, 

And  wakes  to  wantonness  the  willing  limbs. 

Oh,  Germany  I how  much  to  thee  we  owe, 

As  heaven-bora  Pitt  can  testify  below, 

Ere  cursed  confederation  made  thee  France's, 

And  only  left  us  thy  d — d debts  and  dances ! 

Of  subsidies  and  Hanover  bereft, 

Wc  bless  thee  still  — for  George  the  Third  b left  1 
Of  kings  the  best  — and  last,  not  least  in  worth, 

For  graciously  begetting  George  the  Fourth. 

in  agriculture  be  no  speedier  than  the  proportional  average 
of  time  in  Pope’s  couplet.  It  will,  according  to  the  farmers’ 
proverb,  be  " ploughing  with  dogs." 

By  tho  bye— one  of  this  illustrious  person’s  new  titles  Is 
forgotten  — It  is,  however,  worth  remembering— “ Salvador 
del  mttndo ! " credite,  poster i ! If  this  be  the  appellation  an- 
nexed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  name  of  a 
man  who  has  not  yet  saved  them— query— are  they  worth 
saving,  even  In  this  world  ? for,  according  to  the  mildest  mo- 
difications of  any  Christian  creed,  those  three  words  make  the 
odds  much  against  them  in  the  next.  — “Saviour  of  the 
world,"  quotha  I — It  were  to  be  wished  that  he,  or  any  one 
else,  could  save  a comer  of  it — his  country.  Vet  this  stupid 
misnomer,  although  It  shows  the  near  connection  between 
superstition  and  Impiety,  so  far  has  its  use,  that  it  proves 
there  can  be  little  to  dread  ftom  those  Catholics  ( inquisitorial 
Catholics  too)  who  can  confer  such  an  appellation  on  a Pro- 
testant. 1 suppose  next  year  be  will  be  entitled  the  " Virgin 
Mary : ” if  so.  Lord  George  Gordon  himself  would  have 
nothing  to  object  to  such  liberal  bastards  of  our  Lady  of 
Babylon. 

• [Among  the  addresses  sent  in  to  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
mittee was  one  by  Dr.  Busby,  which  began  by  asking  — 

••  When  energising  objects  men  pursue, 

What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do  ?’*] 


?d  b 
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To  Germany,  and  highnesses  serene. 

Who  owe  us  millions —don’t  we  owe  the  queen  ? 

To  Germany,  what  owe  we  not  besides  ? 

So  oft  bestowing  Brunswickers  and  brides  ; 

Who  paid  for  vulgar,  with  her  royal  blood, 

Drawn  from  the  stem  of  each  Teutonic  stud : 

Who  sent  us — so  be  pardon’d  all  her  fruits  — 

A dozen  dukes,  some  kings,  a queen — and  Waltz. 

But  peace  to  her — her  emperor  and  diet. 

Though  now  transferr’d  to  Buonaparte’s  “ fiat ! ” 

Back  to  my  theme  — O Muse  of  motion!  say, 
ilow  first  to  Albion  found  thy  Walt*  her  way  ? 

Borne  on  the  breath  of  hyperborean  gales, 

From  Hamburg’s  port  (while  Hamburg  yet  had  mails), 
Ere  yet  unlucky  Fame  — compell’d  to  creep 
To  snowy  Gottenburg — was  chill'd  to  sleep ; 

Or,  starting  from  her  slumbers,  deign’d  arise, 
Heligoland ! to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies ; 

While  unburnt  Moscow  i yet  had  news  to  send, 

Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a friend. 

She  came — Walt*  came — and  with  her  certain  sets 
Of  true  despatches,  and  as  true  gazettes : 

Then  flamed  of  Austerlit*  the  blest  despatch. 

Which  Moniteur  nor  Morning  Post  can  match ; 

And — almost  crush’d  beneath  the  glorious  news — 
Ten  plays,  and  forty  tales  of  Kotzebue’s ; 

One  envoy’s  letters,  six  composers'  airs, 

And  loads  from  Frankfort  and  from  Leipsic  fairs ; 
Meiner’s  four  volumes  upon  womankind. 

Like  Lapland  witches  to  insure  a wind ; 

Brunck’s  heaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and,  to  back  it. 

Of  Heyn6,  such  as  should  not  sink  the  packet 

Fraught  with  this  cargo — and  her  fairest  freight 
Delightful  Walt*,  on  tiptoe  for  a mate, 

The  welcome  vessel  reach’d  the  genial  strand, 

And  round  her  flock’d  the  daughters  of  the  land. 

Not  decent  David,  when,  before  the  ark. 

His  grand  pas-scul  excited  some  remark  ; 

Not  love-lorn  Quixote,  when  his  Sancho  thought 
The  knight’s  fandango  friskier  than  it  ought : 

Not  soft  Herodias,  when,  with  winning  tread. 

Her  nimble  feet  danced  off  another’s  head ; 

Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley’s  deck. 

Display’d  so  much  of  leg,  or  more  of  neck, 

Than  thou,  ambrosial  Walt*,  when  first  the  moon 
Beheld  thee  twirling  to  a Saxon  tune ! 

To  you,  ye  husbands  of  ten  years  ! whose  brows 
Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  of  a spouse ; 

> The  patriotic  arson  of  our  amiable  allies  cannot  lie  suffi- 
ciently commended  — nor  subscribed  for.  Amongst  other  de- 
tails omitted  in  the  various  despatches  of  our  eloquent  am- 
bassador, he  did  not  state  (being  too  much  occupied  with  the 

exploits  of  Colonel  C , in  swimming  rivers  frozen.  and 

galloping  over  roads  impassable.)  that  one  entire  province 
perished  by  famine  in  the  most  melancholy  manner,  as  fol- 
lows:—In  General  Rostopchln’s  consummate  conflagration, 
the  consumption  of  tallow  and  train  oil  was  so  great,  that  the 
market  was  inadequate  to  the  demand : and  thus  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  persons  were  starved  to  death,  by 
being  reduced  to  wholesome  diet ! The  lamplighters  of 
London  have  since  subscribed  a pint  (of  oil)  a piece,  and  the 
tallow-chandlers  have  unanimously  voted  a quantity  of  best 
moulds  (four  to  the  pound),  to  the  relief  of  the  surviving 
Scythians  ; — the  scarcity  will  soon,  by  such  exertions,  and  a 
proper  attention  to  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of 
provision,  be  totally  alleviated.  It  is  said,  in  return,  that  the 
untouched  Ukraine  has  subscribed  sixty  thousand  beeves  for 
a day's  meal  to  our  suffering  manufacturers. 

* Dancing  girls— who  do  for  hire  what  Walt*  doth  gratis. 

* It  cannot  be  complained  now.  as  in  the  Lady  Baussifcre's 
time,  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Croix,"  that  thero  be  *’  no  whiskers 


To  you  of  nine  years  less,  who  only  bear 

The  budding  sprouts  of  those  that  you  shall  wear, 

' With  added  ornaments  around  them  roll’d 
Of  native  brass,  or  law-awarded  gold  ; 

To  you,  ye  matrons,  ever  on  the  watch 
To  mar  a son’s,  or  make  a daughter’s  match ; 

To  you,  ye  children  of — whom  chance  accords  — 
Always  the  ladies,  and  sometimes  their  lords  ; 

To  you,  ye  single  gentlemen,  who  seek 
Torments  for  life,  or  pleasures  for  a week  ; 

As  Love  or  flymen  your  endeavours  guide. 

To  gain  your  own,  or  snatch  another’s  bride  ; — 

To  one  and  all  the  lovely  stranger  came. 

And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  name. 

Endearing  Walt*! — to  thy  more  melting  tune 
Bow  Irish  jig,  and  ancient  rigadoon. 

Scotch  reels,  avaunt ! and  country-dance,  forego 
Your  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe  l 
Walt*  — Walt*  alone — both  legs  and  arms  demands. 
Liberal  of  feet,  and  lavish  of  her  hands ; 

Hands  which  may  freely  range  In  public  sight 
Where  ne’er  before — but — pray  “ put  out  the  light” 
Methinks  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 
Shines  much  too  far — or  I am  much  too  near ; 

And  true,  though  strange — Walt*  whispers  this  re- 
“ My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dark  ! ” [mark. 
But  here  the  Muse  with  due  decorum  halts. 

And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  Walt*. 

Observant  travellers  of  every  time  I 
Ye  quartos  publish’d  upon  every  clime  I 
Oh  say,  shall  dull  Bomaika’s  heavy  round. 

Fandango’s  wriggle,  or  Bolero’s  bound ; 

Can  Egypt’s  Almas  * — tantalising  group  — 
Columbia's  cape  re  rs  to  the  warlike  whoop  — 

Can  aught  from  cold  Kamschatka  to  Cape  Horn 
With  Walt*  compare,  or  after  Walt*  be  borne  ? 

Ab,  no!  from  Morier’s  pages  down  to  Galt’s, 

Each  tourist  pens  a paragraph  for  “ Walt*." 

Shades  of  those  belles  whose  reign  began  of  yore. 
With  George  the  Third's  — and  ended  long  before ! — 
Though  in  your  daughters’  daughters  yet  you  thrive. 
Burst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  alive  1 
Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  your  spectred  host. 
Fool's  Paradise  is  dull  to  that  you  lost. 

No  treacherous  powder  bids  conjecture  quake ; 

No  stiff-starch’d  stays  make  meddling  fingers  ache ; 

- (Transferr'd  to  those  ambiguous  things  that  ape 
Goats  in  their  visage  3,  women  in  their  shape ;) 


but  how  far  these  are  indications  of  valour  in  the  iicid.  or 
elsewhere,  may  still  be  questionable.  Much  may  be.  and 
hath  been,  avouched  ou  both  sides.  In  the  olden  time  phi- 
losopher! had  whiskers,  and  soldiers  none — Sctpto  himself 
was  shaven  — Hannibal  thought  his  one  eye  handsome  enough 
without  a beard ; but  Adrian,  the  emperor,  wore  a beard 
(haring  w arts  on  his  chin,  w hich  neither  the  Empress  Sabina 
nor  even  the  courtiers  could  abide)  — Tureime  had  whikkers. 
Marlborough  none  — Buonaparte  is  unwhiskered.  the  Regent 
whiskered ; " areal " greatness  of  mind  and  whiskers  may  or 
may  not  go  together : but  certainly  the  different  occurrence*, 
since  the  growth  of  the  last  mentioned,  go  further  in  behalf  of  • 
wulskcrs  than  the  anathema  of  Anselm  did  agaaut  long  hair 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  — Formerly,  red  was  a favourite  csv 
lour.  See  Lodowka  Barrey’s  comedy  of  Kam  Alley.  1461 
Act  I.  Scene  1. 

“ Tqff^ta.  Now  for  a wager — What  coloured  beard  come* 
next  by  the  window  ? 

**  Adriana.  A black  man's,  1 think. 

“ Tqfftta.  I think  not  to : I think  a red,  for  that  it  mart 
in  fashion." 

There  la  " nothing  new  under  the  sun  ; " but  red,  then  a 
favourite,  has  now  subsided  into  a favourite' % colour. 
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No  damsel  faints  when  rather  closely  press’d. 

But  more  caressing  seems  when  most  caress'd  ; 
Superfluous  hartshorn,  and  reviving  salts. 

Both  banish'd  by  the  sovereign  cordial  “ Walt*.” 

| Seductive  Walt*  ! — though  on  thy  native  shore 
! Even  Werter’s  self  proclaim'd  thee  half  a whore ; 

Werter  — to  decent  vice  though  much  inclined, 

• Tet  warm,  not  wanton  ; dazzled,  but  not  blind  — 
Though  gentle  Genlis,  in  her  strife  with  Stael, 

Would  even  proscribe  thee  from  a Paris  ball ; 

The  fashion  hails — from  countesses  to  queens, 

' And  maids  and  valets  waltz  behind  the  scenes ; 
j Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  spreads, 

: j And  turns — if  nothing  else — at  least  our  heads  ; 

{ With  thee  even  clumsy  cits  attempt  to  bounce. 

And  cockneys  practise  what  they  can’t  pronounce. 

* Gods  ! how  the  glorious  theme  my  strain  exalts, 

' And  rhyme  finds  partner  rhyme  in  praise  of  “ Waltz  1 " 

| Blest  was  the  time  Waltz  chose  for  her  debut ; 

| The  court,  the  Regent,  like  herself  were  new ; 1 
| New  face  for  friends,  for  foes  some  new  rewards ; 
i 1 New  ornaments  for  black  and  royal  guards ; 

I New  laws  to  hang  the  rogues  that  roar’d  for  bread ; 
New  coins  (most  new)2  to  follow  those  that  fled ; 
New  victories — nor  can  we  prize  them  less. 

Though  Jenky  wouders  at  his  own  success ; 

New  wars,  because  the  old  succeed  so  well, 

That  most  survivors  envy  those  who  fell ; 

New  mistresses — no,  old — and  yet  ‘tis  true, 

Though  they  be  old,  the  thing  is  something  new ; 
Each  new,  quite  new — (except  some  ancient  tricks), » 
New  white-sticks,  gold-sticks,  broom-sticks,  all  new 
sticks ! 

With  vests  or  ribands — deck'd  alike  in  hue. 

New  troopers  strut,  new  turncoats  blush  in  blue : 

So  saith  the  muse : my 4,  what  say  you  ? 

Such  was  the  time  when  Waltz  might  best  maintain 
Her  new  preferments  in  this  novel  reign  ; 

Such  was  the  time,  uor  ever  yet  was  such ; 

Hoops  are  no  more,  and  petticoats  not  much  ; 

Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays, 

And  tell-tale  powder — all  have  had  their  days, 
j The  ball  begins — the  honours  of  the  house 
I First  duly  done  by  daughter  or  by  spouse, 

: An  anachronism  — Waltz  and  the  battle  of  Austerlltz  are 
before  said  to  have  opened  the  ball  together:  the  bard  mean* 
(if  he  meant  any  thing).  Waltz  was  not  so  much  In  vogue  till 
the  Regent  attained  the  acm£  of  his  popularity.  Waltz,  the 
comet,  whiskers,  and  the  new  government,  illuminated  heaven 
and  earth,  in  all  their  glory,  much  about  the  same  time : of 
these  the  comet  only  has  disappeared  ; the  other  three  con- 
tinue to  astonish  us  still — Printer’s  Devil. 

2 Amongst  others  a new  nlnepence — a creditable  coin  now 
! forthcoming,  worth  a pound.  In  paper,  at  the  fairest  calcu- 
I latlon. 

* •*  Oh  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might  ’ " Who 
I does  not  remember  the  *'  delicate  investigation  " in  the  “ Merry 

Wive*  of  Windsor  ?”— 

“ Ford.  Pray  you.  come  near:  If  1 suspect  without  cause, 
why  then  make  sport  at  me:  then  let  me  be  your  Jest;  I 
deserve  it.  How  now  ? whither  bear  you  this  ? 

••  Mrs.  Ford.  What  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear  it  ? 
— you  were  best  meddle  with  buck- washing.” 

* The  gentle,  or  ferocious,  reader  may  fill  up  the  blank 
as  be  pleases  — there  are  several  dissyllabic  names  at  his 
service  (being  already  in  the  Regent’s):  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  bark  any  peculiar  initial  against  the  alphabet,  as  every 
month  will  add  to  the  list  now  entered  for  the  sweepstakes : 

i a distinguished  consonant  Is  said  to  be  the  favourite,  much 

against  the  wishes  of  the  knowing  ones. 

* ••  We  have  changed  all  that,”  says  the  Mock  Doctor- 


Some  potentate — or  royal  or  serene  — 

With  Kent’s  gay  grace,  or  sapient  Gloster’s  mien. 
Leads  forth  the  ready  dame,  whose  rising  flush 
Might  once  have  been  mistaken  for  a blush. 

From  where  the  garb  just  leaves  the  bosom  free. 

That  spot  where  hearts  s were  once  supposed  to  be ; 
Round  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist, 

The  strangest  hand  may  wander  undisplaced ; 

The  lady’s  in  return  may  grasp  as  much 
As  princely  paunches  offer  to  her  touch. 

Pleased  round  the  chalky  floor  how  well  they  trip. 
One  hand  reposing  on  the  royal  hip  ; 

The  other  to  the  shoulder  no  less  royal 
Ascending  with  affection  truly  loyal ! 

Thus  front  to  front  the  partners  move  or  stand. 

The  foot  may  rest,  but  none  withdraw  the  hand  ; 

And  all  in  turn  may  follow  in  their  rank. 

The  Earl  of  — Asterisk — and  Lady  — Blank ; 

Sir — Such-a-one  — with  those  of  fashion’s  host. 

For  whose  blest  surnames — vide  “ Morning  Post” 
(Or  if  for  that  impartial  print  too  late, 

Search  Doctors’  Commons  six  months  from  my  date  ) — 
Thus  all  and  each,  in  movement  swift  or  slow, 

The  genial  contact  gently  undergo ; 

Till  some  might  marvel,  with  the  modest  Turk, 

If  “ nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work  ? ”c 
True,  honest  Mlrza  ! — you  may  trust  my  rhyme — 
Something  does  follow  at  a fitter  time ; 

The  breast  thus  publicly  resign’d  to  man, 

In  private  may  resist  him if  it  can. 

0 ye  who  loved  our  grandmothers  of  yore, 
Fitzpatrick,  Sheridan  7,  and  many  more  t 

And  thou,  my  prince  ! whose  sovereign  taste  and 
will 

It  is  to  love  the  lovely  beldames  still ! 
j Thou  ghost  of  Queensberry ! whose  judging  sprite 
Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a single  night, 

Pronounce  — if  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss 
As  mode  us  struck  so  bright  a stroke  as  this  ? 

To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise. 

Hush  in  the  cheek,  and  languish  in  the  eyes  : 

Rush  to  the  heart,  and  lighten  through  the  frame. 
With  half-told  wish  and  ill-dissembled  flame : 

For  prurient  nature  still  will  storm  the  breast  — 
Who,  tempted  thus,  can  answer  for  the  rest  ? 

*ti»  all  gone— Asmodeus  knows  where.  After  all,  it  Is  of 
no  great  importance  how  women’s  hearts  are  disposed  of; 
they  have  nature's  privilege  to  distribute  them  as  absurdly  as 
possible.  Dut  there  are  also  some  men  with  hearts  so  tho- 
roughly bad.  as  to  remind  us  of  those  phenomena  often  men- 
tioned in  natural  history  ; viz.  amass  of  solid  stone— only  to 
be  opened  by  force  — and  when  divided,  you  discover  a toad 
in  the  centre,  lively,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being  veno- 
mous. 

6 In  Turkey  a pertinent,  here  an  impertinent  and  super- 
fluous, question  — literally  put,  as  in  the  text,  by  a Persian  to 
Morier,  cn  seeing  a waltz  in  Pera — Vide  Morier's  Travels. 

1 [ 1 once  heard  Sheridan  repeat,  in  a ball-room,  some 
verses,  which  he  had  lately  w ritten  on  waltzing;  and  of 
which  1 remember  tho  following  — 

*•  With  tranquil  step,  and  timid,  downcast  glance. 

Behold  the  wril-pair’d  couple  now  advance. 

In  such  sweet  posture  our  first  parents  moved, 

While,  hand  in  hand,  through  Eden's  bowers  they  roved, 
Ere  yet  the  Devil,  with  promise  fine  and  false. 

Turn’d  their  poor  heads,  and  taught  them  how  to  waltz. 
One  hand  grasps  hers,  the  other  holds  her  hip  : 

• • • • • 

For  so  the  law ’s  laid  down  by  Baron  Trip.” 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  suits  so  aptly  as  a legal  autho- 
rity on  the  subject  of  waltzing,  was,  at  the  time  these  verses 
were  written,  well  known  in  the  dancing  circles Moose.) 
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But  ye  — who  never  felt  a single  thought 
For  what  our  morals  arc  to  be,  or  ought ; 

Who  wisely  wish  the  charms  you  view  to  reap, 

Say  — would  you  make  those  beauties  quite  so 
cheap  ? 

Hot  from  the  bands  promiscuously  applied. 

Round  the  slight  waist,  or  dcwn  the  glowing  side. 
Where  were  the  rapture  then  to  clasp  the  form 
From  this  lewd  grasp  and  lawless  contact  warm  ? 

At  once  love’s  most  endearing  thought  resign. 

To  press  the  hand  so  press’d  by  none  but  thine  ; 

To  gaze  upon  that  eye  which  never  met 
Another's  ardent  look  without  regret ; 

Approach  the  lip  which  all,  without  restraint, 

Coroe  near  enough  — If  not  to  touch — to  taint ; 


If  such  thou  lovcst — love  her  then  no  more. 

Or  give  — like  her  — caresses  to  a score ; 

Her  mind  with  these  is  gone,  and  with  It  go 
The  little  left  behind  it  to  bestow. 

Voluptuous  Walt* ! and  dare  I thus  blaspheme  ? 
Thy  bard  forgot  thy  praises  were  his  theme. 
Terpsichore,  forgive  ! — at  every  ball 
My  wife  now  waltzes  — and  my  daughters  thaU ; 
Mjf  son  — (or  stop  — * ‘t  is  needless  to  inquire  — 
These  little  accidents  should  ne’er  transpire ; 
Some  ages  hence  our  genealogic  tree 
Will  wear  as  green  a bough  for  him  as  me)  — 
Waltzing  shall  rear,  to  make  our  name  amends. 
Grandsons  for  me  — In  heirs  to  all  his  friends. 


Obc  to  j^tapolton  33uonapartr.‘ 


" Expend*  Annibalem  : — quot  libras  In  due*  snmn.o 
laveniet?"  Jivsnal,  Sat.  z.  * 

" The  Emperor  Nepos  was  acknowledged  by  the  Senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the  Prorindali  of  Gaul  ; hi*  moral 
virtues,  and  military  talent*,  were  loudly  celebrated ; anil  thine  who  derived  any  private  benefit  from  hit  government 
announced  in  prophetic  strains  the  restoration  of  public  felicity. 

• •••••••» 

• •••••••a 

By  this  shameful  abdication,  he  protracted  hi*  life  a few  years.  In  a very  ambiguous-state,  between  an  Emperor  and  as 
Exile,  tlU  — — — Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  820. 1 


’T  is  done  — but  yesterday  a King ! 

And  arm'd  with  Kings  to  strive  *— 

And  now  thou  art  a nameless  thing : 

So  ahiect  — yet  alive ! 

Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones. 

Who  strew’d  our  earth  with  hostile  bones. 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ? * 

Since  he,  miscall’d  the  Morning  Star, 

Nor  man  nor  flend  hath  fallen  so  far. 

Ill-minded  man  ! why  scourge  thy  kind 
Who  bow’d  so  low  the  knee  ? 

By  gazing  on  thyself  grown  blind. 

Thou  taught'st  the  rest  to  see. 

With  might  unquestion’d, — power  to  save, — 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave. 

To  those  that  worshipp’d  thee  ; 

' fTlie  reader  has  seen  that  I.ord  Byron,  when  publishing 
The  Corsair,"  in  January  ISM,  announced  an  apparently 
quite  serious  resolution  to  withdraw,  for  some  year*  at  least, 
from  poetrv.  His  letters  of  the  February  and  March  follow, 
ing  abound  In  repetitions  of  the  same  determination,  tin  the 
morning  of  the  ninth  of  April,  he  writes,—**  No  more  rhyme 
for— or  rather  from  — me.  1 hare  taken  my  leave  of  that 
stage,  and  henceforth  will  mountebank  it  no  longer."  In  the 
evening,  a Gaxette  Extraordinary  announced  the  abdication 
of  Fontainebleau,  and  the  Poet  violated  his  vows  next  morn- 
ing,  by  competing  this  Ode,  which  he  immediately  published, 
though  without  his  name.  His  Diary  says,  *•  April  10.  To- 
day I have  boxed  one  hour  — written  an  ode  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  — copied  it  — eaten  six  bitcuits  — drunk  four 
bottles  of  soda  water,  and  redde  away  the  rest  of  my  time.”] 

* [*•  Produce  the  urn  that  Hannibal  contains. 

And  weigh  the  mighty  dust  which  yet  remains  : 

And  is  this  all  ! " 

I know  not  that  this  was  e Ter  done  in  the  old  world ; at  least, 
with  regard  to  Hannibal:  but,  in  the  statistical  account  of 
Scotland,  1 find  that  Sir  John  Paterson  had  the  curiosity  to 
collect,  and  weigh,  the  ashes  of  a person  discovered  a few 
years  since  III  the  parish  of  Kccles  ; which  be  was  happily 
enabled  to  do  with  great  facility,  as  " the  Inside  of  the  colhn 


Nor  till  thy  fall  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness  ! 

Thanks  for  that  lesson  — it  will  teach 
To  after- warriors  more. 

Than  high  Philosophy  can  preach. 

And  vainly  preach’d  before. 

That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  Pagod  things  of  sabre  sway, 

With  fronts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay. 

The  triumph,  and  the  vanity. 

The  rapture  of  the  strife  * — 

The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life  ; 

was  smooth,  and  the  whole  body  visible.”  Wonderful  to  re- 
late, he  found  the  whole  did  not  exceed  in  weight  one  ounce 
and  a half!  And  is  this  all  ! Ala*  ! the  yuot  libras  Itself 
Is  a satirical  exaggeration  — Gifford.] 

* ["  1 send  you  an  additional  motto  from  Gibbon,  which 
you  will  find  singularly  appropriate."— Lord  Byron  So  Mr. 
Murray,  April  12.  ISM.] 

* ["I  don’t  know— but  I think  7,  even  / (an  insect  com- 

[*ared  with  this  creature),  have  set  my  life  on  casts  not  a mil- 
ionth  part  of  this  man’s.  But,  after  all,  a crown  may  not  be  1 
worth  dying  for.  Yet,  to  outlive  Lodi  tor  tht*  ! ! ! Oh  tha: 
Juvenal  or  Johnson  could  rise  from  the  dead  ! * Expend*— 
quot  libras  in  duce  turn  mo  invenles  ? ’ 1 knew  they  were 
light  in  the  balance  of  mortality  ; but  I thought  their  living 
dutt  weighed  more  carats.  Alas  ! this  imperial  diamond  hath 
a flaw  in  it,  and  is  now  hardly  fit  to  stick  in  a glacier's  pencil . 
— the  pen  of  the  historian  won’t  rate  it  worth  a ducat.  Psha ! 

* something  too  much  of  this.’  But  I won’t  give  him  up  r*co 
now ; though  alt  his  admirers  have,  like  the  Thanes,  fallen 
from  him."— Byron  Diary,  April  9.] 

* “ Certamlnis  gaudia  " — the  expression  of  Attlla  in  hi* 
harangue  to  his  army,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Chalons, 
given  lu  Cassiodorus. 
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The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  seem’d  made  but  to  obey, 
Wherewith  renown  was  rife  — 

All  quell'd  ! — Dark  Spirit ! what  must  be 
The  madness  of  thy  memory ! 

The  Desolator  desolate ! 

The  Victor  overthrown ! 

The  Arbiter  of  others’  fate 
A Suppliant  for  his  own  I 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope. 

That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope  ? 

Or  dread  of  death  alone  ? 

To  die  a prince  — or  live  a slave  — 

Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  1 

He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak  i, 

Dream’d  not  of  the  rebound : 

Chain'd  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke  — 

Alone  — how  look’d  he  round  ? 

Thou,  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength. 

An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length. 

And  darker  fate  hast  found : 

He  fell,  the  forest  prowlers'  prey  ; 

But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away  1 

The  Roman  *,  when  his  burning  heart 
Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 

Threw  down  the  dagger  — dared  depart, 

In  savage  grandeur,  home  — 

He  dared  depart  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a yoke  had  borne. 

Yet  left  him  such  a doom  ! 

His  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self-upheld  abandon'd  power. 

The  Spaniard,  when  the  lust  of  sway 
Had  lost  its  quickening  spell,  * 

Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 

An  empire  for  a cell ; 

A strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 

A subtle  disputant  on  creeds. 

His  dotage  trifled  well : 4 
Yet  better  had  he  neither  known 
A bigot’s  shrine,  nor  despot’s  throne.  * 

But  thou  — from  thy  reluctant  hand 
The  thunderbolt  is  wrung  — 

1 [**  Out  of  town  tlx  days.  On  my  return,  And  my  poor 
little  paged,  Napoleon,  pushed  off  his  pedestal.  It  is  his  own 
fsalt.  Like  Milo,  he  would  rend  the  oak;  but  it  closed 
again,  wedged  his  bands,  and  now  the  beasts — lion,  bear, 
down  to  the  dirtiest  jar  kail — may  all  tear  him.  That  Musco- 
vite winter  wedged  his  arms:  — ever  since,  he  has  fought 
with  his  feet  and  teeth.  The  last  may  still  leave  their  marks  ; 
and  * I guess  now  ’ (as  the  Yankees  say),  that  he  will  yet  play 
them  a pass." — Byron  Diary,  April  8.] 

* Sylla [We  find  the  germ  of  this  stanza  in  the  Diary  of 

the  evening  before  it  was  wrltteu : — “ Methinks  Sylla  did 
better  ; for  he  revenged,  and  resigned  In  the  height  of  his 
rway,  red  with  the  slaughter  of  his  foes  — the  fittest  instance 
of  glorious  contempt  of  the  rascals  upon  record.  Diocletian 
did  well  too — A mural  h not  amiss,  had  he  become  aught  ex- 
cept a dervlse — Charles  the  Fifth  but  so  to:  but  Napoleon 
worst  of  all."  — Byron  Diary,  April  9.] 

* ["  Alter  'potent  spell  ’ to  * quickening  spell : * the  first  (as 
Polonius  says)  ‘ is  a rile  phrase,'  and  means  nothing,  besides 
leing  common-place  and  Kosa-Matildaisb.  After  the  resolu- 
tion of  not  publishing,  though  our  Ode  is  a thing  of  little 
length  and  less  consequence,  it  will  be  better  altogether  that 
tt  is  anonymous."— Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  April  11.] 

a Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  King  of 
s,  resigned,  in  1555,  bit  imperial  crown  to  his  brother 


Too  late  thou  leav'st  the  high  command 
To  which  thy  weakness  clung ; 

All  Evil  Spirit  as  thou  art. 

It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart 
To  see  thine  own  unstrung ; 

To  think  that  God’s  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a thing  so  mean ; 

And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him. 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own  ! 

And  Monarchs  bow’d  the  trembling  limb. 

And  thank'd  him  for  a throne  I 
Fair  Freedom  ! we  may  hold  thee  dear. 

When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 
In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 

Oh  ! ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A brighter  name  to  lure  mankind  r 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore, 

Nor  written  thus  In  vain  — 

Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more. 

Or  deepen  every  stain : 

If  thou  hadst  died  as  honour  dies. 

Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise, 

To  shame  the  world  again  — 

But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height. 

To  set  in  such  a starless  night  ? 6 

Weigh’d  In  the  balance,  hero  dust 
Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay ; 

Thy  scales,  Mortality  1 are  just 
To  all  that  pass  away : 

But  yet  methought  the  living  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate. 

To  dazzle  and  dismay  : 

Nor  deem'd  Contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  Conquerori  of  the  earth. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower. 

Thy  stUl  imperial  bride  ; 

How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour  ? 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  ? 

Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair, 

Thou  throneless  Homicide  ? 

If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem ; 

’Tis  worth  thy  vanish’d  diadem  17 

Ferdinand,  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  to  his  son  Philip, 
and  retired  to  a monastery  In  Estremadura,  where  he  con- 
formed, to  his  manner  of  living,  to  all  the  rigour  of  monastic 
austerity.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  dressed  himself  in  bis 
shroud,  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with  much  solemnity,  joined  In 
the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  and 
mingled  his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if 
they  had  been  celebrating  a real  funeral.] 

1 £’  I looked  Into  Lord  Kalmes’s  * Sketches  of  the  History 
of  Man,’  and  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  his  censure  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  for  celebrating:  his  toneral  obsequies  in  his 
life-time,  which,  I told  him,  I had  been  used  to  think  a so- 


lemn and  affecting  act.  Johnson.  * Why,  Sir,  a man  may 
dispose  his  mind  to  think  so  of  that  act  of  Charles  ; but  it  u 
so  liable  to  ridicule,  that  If  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand 
laughs  at  it,  he  ’ll  make  the  other  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  laugh  too.”  Bos  weir  t Johnson,  vol.  vil. 

p.  78.  ed.  1835.] 

• [**  But  who  would  rise  to  brightest  day 

To  set  without  one  parting  ray  ?”— MS.] 

7 [It  Is  well  known  that  Count  Neipperg,  a gentleman  in 
the  suite  of  .the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was  first  presented 
to  Maria  Louisa  within  a few  days  alter  Napoleon's  abdica- 
tion, became,  to  the  sequel,  her  chamberlain,  and  then  her 
husband.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a man  of  remarkably  plain 
appearance.  The  Count  died  to  1831.] 
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Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  Isle, 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea ; 

That  element  may  meet  thy  smile — 

It  ne’er  was  ruled  by  thee  1 
Or  trace  with  thine  all  Idle  hand. 

In  loitering  mood  upon  the  sand. 

That  Earth  Is  now  as  free  ! 

That  Corinth’s  pedagogue 1 hath  now 
Transferr’d  his  by-word  to  thy  brow. 

Thou  Timour ! in  his  captive's  cage  2 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine, 

While  brooding  In  thy  prison’d  rage  ? 

But  one  — “ The  world  tea*  mine  ! ” 

Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone, 

Life  will  not  long  confine 
That  spirit  pour’d  so  widely  forth  — 

So  long  obey’d — so  little  worth  1 

Or,  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven,  * 

Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock  ? 

And  share  with  him,  the  unforgiven, 

His  vulture  and  his  rock  I 
Foredoom’d  by  God  — by  man  accurst,* 

And  that  last  act,  though  not  thy  worst. 

The  very  Fiend’s  arch  mock ; * 

He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride, 

And,  if  a mortal,  had  as  proudly  died  t 

1 [Dionysius  the  Younger,  esteemed  a greater  tyrant  than 
his  father,  on  being  for  the  second  time  banished  from  Syra- 
cu*e.  retired  to  Corinth,  where  he  was  obliged  to  turn  school- 
master for  a subsistence.] 

* The  cage  of  Bajazet,  by  order  of  Tamerlane. 

5 Prometheus. 

* [In  first  draught  — 

" He  suffered  for  kind  acts  to  men. 

Who  have  not  seen  his  like  again. 

At  least  of  kingly  stock  ; 

Since  he  was  good,  and  thou  but  rreat. 

Thou  canst  not  quarrel  with  thy  fate.’’] 

* “ The  very  fiend’s  arch  mock  — 

To  lip  a wanton,  and  suppose  her  chaste." 

SlIAKSPB  ARE. 

[We  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  anecdote 
here  alluded  to — of  Napoleon’s  having  found  leisure  for  an 
unworthy  amour,  the  very  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.] 

* [The  three  last  stanzas,  which  Lord  Byron  had  been  so- 
licited by  Mr.  Murray  to  write.  In  order  to  avoid  the  stamp 
duty  then  imposed  upon  publications  not  exceeding  a sheet, 
were  not  published  with  trio  rest  of  the  poem.  “ 1 don’t  like 
them  at  all,"  says  Lord  Byron,  “ and  they  had  better  be  left 
out.  The  fact  Is,  I can’t  do  anything  I am  asked  to  do,  how- 
ever gladly  l would  ; and  at  the  end  of  a week  roy  interest  in 
a composition  goes  off.”] 

' [In  one  of  Lord  Byron’s  MS.  Diaries,  begun  at  Ravenna 
In  May.  1821,  we  find  the  following:—  “ What  shall  1 write? 
— another  Journal  ? 1 think  not.  Any  thing  that  comes  up- 
permost. and  call  it 

“ My  Dictionary. 

" Augustus.  — I have  often  been  puzzled  with  his  character. 
Was  he  a great  man  ? Assuredly.  But  not  one  of  my  crf. at 
men.  I have  always  looked  upon  Sylla  as  the  greatest  cha- 
racter In  history,  for  laying  down  his  power  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  — 

* Too  great  to  keep  or  to  resign,' 

There  was  a day — there  was  an  hour,® 

While  earth  was  Gaul’s  — Gaul  thine  — 

When  that  immeasurable  power 
Unsated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame. 

Than  gathers  round  Marengo’s  name. 

And  gilded  tby  decline. 

Through  the  long  twilight  of  all  time. 

Despite  some  passing  clouds  of  crime. 

But  thou  forsooth  must  be  a king. 

And  don  the  purple  vest. 

As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 
Remembrance  from  thy  breast 
Where  is  that  faded  garment  ? where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear. 

The  star — the  string — the  crest  ? 

Vain  f rowan!  child  of  empire ! say. 

Are  all  thy  playthings  snatch’d  away  1 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose. 

When  gazing  on  the  Great ; f 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows, 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 

Tes — one  — the  first — the  last — the  best — 

The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate,  j . 

Bequeath  the  name  of  Washington, 

To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one  «•  jd 

and  thus  despising  them  all.  As  to  the  retention  of  his  power 
by  Augustus,  the  thing  was  already  settled.  If  he  had  giver 
it  up  — the  commonwealth  was  gone  — the  republic  was  Ion*  , 
past  all  resuscitation.  Had  Brutus  and  Cassius  gained  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  it  would  not  have  restored  the  republic.  Its 
days  ended  with  the  Gracchi ; the  rest  was  a mere  struggle  of 
parties.  You  might  as  well  cure  a consumption,  or  restore  s 
broken  egg,  as  revive  a state  so  long  a prer  to  every  upper- 
most soldier,  as  Rome  had  long  been.  As  for  a despotism,  if 
Augustus  could  have  been  sure  that  all  his  successors  would 
have  been  like  himself— (1  mean  not  as  Octavius,  but  Au- 
gustus) or  Napoleon  could  have  Insured  the  world  that 
of  his  successors  would  have  been  like  himself— the  anctast 
or  modern  world  might  have  gone  on.  like  the  empire  at 
China,  in  a state  of  lethargic  prosperity.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that,  instead  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  Augustus  had 
been  Immediately  succeeded  by  Nerva,  Trajan,  the  Antoninas, 
or  even  by  Titus  and  his  father — what  a difference  in  our  es- 
timate of  himself  1 — So  far  from  gaining  by  the  contrast,  I ‘ 
think  that  one  half  of  our  dislike  arises  from  his  having  been 
helred  by  Tiberius  — and  one  half  of  Julius  Caesar  s fuc*.  ! 
from  his  having  had  his  empire  consolidated  by  Augustus.  — 1 
Suppose  that  there  had  been  no  Octavius,  and  Tiberias  had 
• jumped  the  life ' between,  and  at  once  succeeded  Julius  ? — , 
And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  hereditary  right  or  po- 
pular choice  produce  the  worser  sovereigns.  The  Roman 
Cousuls  make  a goodly  show  ; but  then  they  only  reigned  for 
a year,  and  were  under  a sort  of  personal  "obligation  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves.  It  Is  still  more  difficult  to  say  which  ■ 
form  of  government  is  the  worst  — all  are  so  bad.  As  for  de-  , 
mocracy,  it  Is  the  worst  of  the  whole ; for  what  Is.  iu  fact.  ' 
democracy  ? — an  aristocracy  of  blackguards.”] 

8 [On  being  reminded  by  a friend  of  his  recent  promise  cot  ! 
to  write  any  more  for  years — *•  There  was,"  replied  Lord  1 
Byron,  " a mental  reservation  in  my  pact  with  the  public,  ia 
behalf  of  anonymes  ; and,  even  had  there  not,  the  provocation 
was  such  as  to  make  it  physically  impossible  to  pass  over  this 
epoch  of  triumphant  tameness.  *T  it  a sad  business  ; and 
alter  all,  I shall  think  higher  of  rhyme  and  reason,  and  very 
humbly  of  your  heroic  people,  till  — Elba  becomes  a roloanc, 
and  tends  him  out  again.  I can’t  think  it  is  alt  over  yet  . 

i 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  subsequent  poems  were  written  at  the  request 
of  my  friend,  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  for  a 
Selection  of  Hebrew  Melodies  2,  and  have  been  pub- 
lished, with  the  music,  arranged  by  Mr.  Braham  and 
Mr.  Nathan. 

January,  1915. 


SHE  WALKS  IN  BEADTT.  » 

She  walks  in  beauty’,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies ; 

And  all  that’s  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes : 

Thus  mellow’d  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 

Had  half  impair’d  the  nameless  grace, 
Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 

Or  softly  lightens  o’er  her  face ; 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express, 

How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent. 

The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 
But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

A mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A heart  whose  love  is  innocent ! 


THE  HARP  THE  MONARCH  MINSTREL 
SWEPT. 4 

1 1 The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept, 

The  King  of  men,  the  loved  of  Heaven, 


1 [Lord  Byron  new  allude*  to  Ui  *hare  In  then?  Melodic* 
with  complacency.  Mr.  Moore  having.  on  one  occasion,  ral- 
lied him  a little  on  the  manner  in  which  some  of  them  had 
been  wt  to  music,  — ” Sunburn  Nathan,”  he  exclaim*,  " why 
do  you  alway*  twit  me  with  hi*  Ebrew  nasalities  ? Hare  I 
11  not  told  you  it  was  all  Kinnaird’*  doing,  and  my  own  exqul- 
1 * site  facility  of  temper  ? 

* [“  Neither  the  ancient  Jew*,”  »ay*  Dr.  Burney,  *'  nor  the 
modem,  have  ever  had  characters  peculiar  to  music  ; *0  that 
the  melodies  used  In  their  religious  ceremonies  haTe,  at  all 
times,  been  traditional,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  singers.”  — 
Kalkbrvimer  tells  u*.  that  " les  Juifs  Kspagnol*  lisent  et  chan- 
tent  leurs  pseaumes  Men  diflbremment  que  1m  Juifs  Hollan- 
dais,  les  Juifs  Remain*  autrement  que  les  Juifs  de  la  Prutse 
et  de  la  Hesse  ; et  tous  croient  chanter  comme  on  chan  tail 
dans  le  Temple  de  Jerusalem  1 ” — Hitt,  de  la  Musique,  tom. 
I.  p.  M.] 

» [These  stansas  were  written  by  Lord  Byron,  on  return- 
ing from  a ball-room,  where  he  had  seen  Airs,  (now  Lady) 
Wllmot  Horton,  the  wife  of  his  relation,  the  present  Gover- 
nor of  Ceylon.  On  thl*  occasion  Mrs.  Wllmot  Horton  had 
appeared  in  mourning,  with  uumerous  spangles  on  her  dress.] 
s [■•  In  the  reign  of  King  David,  music  was  held  In  the 
highest  estimation  by  the  Hebrews.  The  genius  of  that  prince 
tor  music,  and  his  attachment  to  the  study  and  practice  of  it, 
as  well  as  the  great  number  of  musicians  appointed  by  him  for 
the  performance  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  could  not 
fkll  to  extend  its  influence  and  augment  Its  perfections  ; for  It 
was  during  this  period,  that  music  was  first  honoured  by  being 


Which  Music  hallow’d  while  she  wept 
O’er  tones  her  heart  of  hearts  had  given, 

Redoubled  be  her  tears,  its  chords  are  riven  I 
It  soften’d  men  of  iron  mould, 

It  gave  them  virtues  not  their  own ; 

No  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold, 

That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  tone, 

Till  David's  lyre  grew  mightier  than  his  throne  1 

It  told  the  triumphs  of  our  King, 

It  wafted  glory  to  our  God  ; 

It  made  our  gladden’d  valleys  ring, 

The  cedars  bow,  the  mountains  nod  ; 

Its  sound  aspired  to  Heaven  and  there  abode  ! * 
Since  then,  though  heard  on  earth  no  more. 
Devotion  and  her  daughter  Love, 

Still  bid  the  bursting  spirit  soar 
To  sounds  that  seem  as  from  above, 

In  dreams  that  day’s  broad  light  can  not  remove.  f 


IT  THAT  HIGH  WORLD. 

Ir  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyond 
Our  own,  surviving  Love  endears  ; 

If  there  the  cherish’d  heart  be  fond, 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears  — 

How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres  1 
How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die ! 

To  soar  from  earth  and  find  all  fears, 

Lost  in  thy  light — Eternity  ! 

It  must  be  so : ’t  Is  not  for  self 
That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink  ; 

And  striving  to  o’erleap  the  gulf. 

Yet  cling  to  Being's  severing  link. 

Oh  ! in  that  future  let  us  think 

To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares  *, 

With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink, 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs  I 

admitted  in  Ihe  ministry  of  sacrifice,  and  worship  of  the  ark  { 
as  well  as  by  being  cultivated  by  a king.”  — Bornby.] 

4 ["  When  Lord  Byron  put  the  manuscript  into  my  hand,  It 
terminated  with  this  line.  As  this,  however,  did  not  complete 
the  verse,  I wished  him  to  help  out  the  melody.  He  replied, 
• Why.  1 have  sent  you  to  heaven  — it  would  be  difficult  to  go 
further  ! ' My  attention  for  a few  minutes  was  called  to  some 
other  person,  and  his  I.nrdship,  whom  I had  hardly  missed, 
exclaimed,  * Here,  Nathan,  I have  brought  you  down  again  ; * 
and  Immediately  presented  me  the  beautifhf  lines  w hicii  con- 
clude the  melody."  — Nathan.] 
e [The  hymns  of  David  excel  no  less  in  sublimity  and  ten- 
derness of  expression,  than  in  loftiness  and  purity  of  religious 
sentiment.  In  comparison  with  them,  the  sacred  poetry  of  all 
other  nations  sinks  into  mediocrity.  They  hare  embodied  so 
exquisitely  the  universal  language  of  religious  emotion,  that 
(a  lew  fierce  and  vindictive  passages  excepted,  natural  in  the 
warrior-poet  of  a sterner  age,)  they  have  entered,  with  un- 
questionable propriety,  into  the  Christian  ritual.  The  songs 
which  cheered  the  solitude  of  the  desert  caves  of  Kngcdl,  or 
resounded  from  the  voice  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  they  w ound 
along  the  glens  or  the  hill-sides  of  Judea,  have  been  repeated 
for  ages  In  almost  every  part  of  the  habitable  world,  — in  the 
remotest  Islands  of  the  ocean,  amongst  the  forests  of  America, 
or  the  sands  of  Africa.  How  many  human  hearts  have  they 
softened,  purified,  exalted  ! — of  how  many  wretched  beings 
have  they  been  the  secret  consolation  ! — on  how  many  com- 
munities nave  they  drawn  down  the  blessings  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, by  bringing  the  affections  in  unison  with  their  deep 
devotional  fervour  I—  Mil  man.] 
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For  It  hath  been  by  sorrow  nursed. 

And  ached  In  sleepless  silence  long ; 
And  now  *t  is  doom’d  to  know  the  worst. 
And  break  at  once — or  yield  to  song. 1 


I SAW  THEE  WE$P. 

I saw  thee  weep — the  big  bright  tear 
Came  o’er  that  eye  of  blue  ; 

And  then  methought  it  did  appear 
A violet  dropping  dew : 

I saw  thee  smile  — the  sapphire's  blaae 
Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine ; 

It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 
That  fill’d  that  glance  of  thine. 

As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 
A deep  and  mellow  dye, 

Which  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 
Can  banish  from  the  sky, 

Those  smiles  unto  the  moodiest  mind 
Their  own  pure  joy  Impart ; 

Their  sunshine  leaves  a glow  behind 
That  lightens  o’er  the  heart. 


THY  DAYS  ARE  DONE. 

Tht  days  are  done,  thy  fame  begun  ; 

Tby  country’s  strains  record 
The  triumphs  of  her  chosen  Son, 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword  1 
The  deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won. 

The  freedom  he  restored  ! 

Though  thou  art  fall'll,  while  we  are  free 
Thou  shalt  not  taste  of  death ! 

The  generous  blood  that  flow’d  from  thee 
Disdain’d  to  sink  beneath  : 

Within  our  veins  its  currents  be, 

Thy  spirit  on  our  breath  l 

Thy  name,  our  charging  hosts  along, 

Shall  be  the  battle-word  1 
Tby  Call,  tbe  theme  of  choral  song 
From  virgin  voices  pour’d  ! 

To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wrong ; 

Thou  shalt  not  be  deplored. 

* [**  It  was  generally  conceived  that  Lord  Byron's  reported 
finruJariUes  approached  on  some  occasions  to  derangement ; 
and  at  one  period,  indeed,  h was  very  currently  asserted  that 
his  intellects  were  actually  Impaired.  The  report  only  served 
to  amuse  his  Lordship,  lie  referred  to  the  circumstance,  and 
declared  that  he  would  try  how  a madman  could  write : seiz- 
ing the  pen  with  eagerness,  he  for  a moment  fixed  his  eyes  in 
majestic  wildness  on  vacancy ; when,  like  a Bash  of  inspiration, 
without  erasing  a single  word,  the  above  verses  were  the  re- 
sult-”— Nath  am.] 

* [Haunted  with  that  insatiable  desire  of  searching  Into  the 
' secrets  of  futurity,  inseparable  from  uncivilised  man,  Saul 

knew  not  to  what  quarter  to  turn.  The  priests,  outraged  by  I 
his  cruelty,  had  forsaken  him : the  prophets  stood  aloof;  no 
dreams  visited  his  couch ; he  had  persecuted  even  the  un- 
lawful diviners.  He  hears  at  last  of  a female  necromancer, 
a woman  with  the  spirit  of  Ob ; strangely  simitar  in  sound  to 
the  Obe&h  women  in  the  West  Indies.  To  the  cave-dwelUng 
of  this  woman,  in  P.ndor,  the  monarch  proceeds  in  disguise. 
He  commands  her  to  raise  the  spirit  of  Samuel.  At  this  dar- 
ing demand,  the  woman  first  recognises,  or  pretends  to  re- 
cognise. her  royal  visitor.  “Whom  secst  thou?”  says  the 

king “ Mighty  ones  ascending  from  the  earth."  — *'  Of  what  ; 

Conn  ? ” — '*  An  old  man  covered  with  a mantle.”  Saul,  in 


SONG  OF  SAUL  BEFORE  HIS  LAST  BATTLE. 

* Warriors  and  chiefs ! should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Pierce  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
j Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a king  \ in  your  path : 

I Bury  your  steel  In  the  bosoms  of  Gath  1 

| Thou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow, 

I Should  the  soldiers  of  Saul  look  away  from  the  foe, 
l Stretch  me  that  moment  In  blood  at  thy  feet  I 
Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to  meet 

Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part. 

Heir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  my  heart  t 
Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway. 

Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to-day  I 


Thou  whose  spell  can  raise  tbe  dead, 

Bid  the  prophet’s  form  appear. 
u Samuel,  raise  thy  buried  head  ! 

King,  behold  the  phantom  seer ! H 
Earth  yawn’d  ; he  stood  the  centre  of  a cloud : 

Light  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his  shroud. 
Death  stood  ail  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye ; 

His  hand  was  wither’d,  and  hli  veins  were  dry ; 

His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glitter’d  there. 

Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare ; 

From  lips  that  moved  not  and  unbreathing  frame. 
Like  cavem’d  winds,  the  hollow  accents  came. 

Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  hills  the  oak. 

At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke. 

“ Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted  ? 

Who  is  he  that  calls  the  dead  ? 

Is  it  thou,  O King  ? Behold, 

Bloodless  are  these  limbs,  and  cold ; 

Such  are  mine ; and  such  shall  be 
Thine  to-morrow,  when  with  me : 

Ere  the  coming  day  is  done. 

Such  shalt  thou  be,  such  thy  sou. 

Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a day, 

Then  we  mix  our  mouldering  clay. 

Thou,  thy  race,  lie  pale  and  low, 

Pierced  by  shafts  of  many  a bow ; 

And  the  falchion  by  thy  side 
To  thy  heart  thy  hand  shall  guide  : 

Crownless,  breathless,  headless  fall. 

Son  and  sire,  the  house  of  Saul  I ” 3 

terror,  bow*  down  his  bead  to  the  earth  ; and.  It  should  seem, 
not  daring  to  look  up,  receives  from  the  voice  of  the  spectre 
the  awful  intimation  of  his  defeat  and  death.  On  the  reality 
of  this  apparition  we  pretend  not  to  decide : the  figure,  if  fi- 


gure there  were,  was  not  seen  by  Saul ; and,  excepting  the 
•vent  of  the  approachiag  battle,  the  spirit  said  nothing  which 
the  living  propnet  had  not  said  before,  repeatedly  and  pub- 


licly. But  the  fact  is  curious,  as  showing  tbe  popular  belief 
of  the  Jews  in  departed  spirits  to  have  been  the  same  with 
that  of  moat  other  nations.  — Milman.] 

* [**  Since  we  have  spoken  of  witches,”  said  Lord  Bstoq,  at 
Cepnalonia,  in  18*23,  '*  what  think  you  of  the  witch  of  Kndor  ? 
I have  always  thought  this  the  finest  and  most  finished  witch- 
scene  that  ever  was  written  or  conceived  ; and  you  will  be  of 


tors  In  the  case,  together  with  the  gravity,  simplicity,  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Language.  It  beats  all  the  ghost  scenes  I ever  road. 
The  finest  conception  on  a similar  subject  is  that  of  Goethe’s 
Devil,  Mephistopheles  ; and  though,  of  course,  you  will  give 


the  priority  to  the  former,  as  being  inspired,  yet  the  latter,  if 
you  know  It,  will  appear  to  you  — at  least  it  does  to  ms  — one 
of  tbe  finest  and  most  sublime  specimens  of  human  con- 
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“ALL  IS  VANITY,  SAITH  THE  PREACHER.” 

Fame,  wisdom,  love,  and  power  were  mine, 

And  health  and  youth  possess’d  me  ; 

My  goblets  blush’d  from  every  vine, 

And  lovely  forms  caress’d  me  ; 

I sunn’d  my  heart  in  beauty’s  eyes, 

And  felt  my  soul  grow  tender ; 

All  earth  can  give,  or  mortal  priie, 

Was  mine  of  regal  splendour. 

I strive  to  number  o’er  what  days 
Remembrance  can  discover. 

Which  all  that  life  or  earth  displays 
Would  lure  me  to  live  over. 

There  rose  no  day,  there  roll’d  no  hour 
Of  pleasure  unembitter'd ; 

And  not  a trapping  deck’d  my  power 
That  gall’d  not  while  it  glitter'd. 

The  serpent  of  the  field,  by  art 
And  spells.  Is  won  from  harming  j 

But  that  which  coils  around  the  heart. 

Oh  ! who  hath  power  of  charming  ? 

It  will  not  list  to  wisdom’s  lore. 

Nor  music’s  voice  can  lure  it ; 

But  there  it  stings  for  evermore 
The  soul  that  must  endure  it 


WHEN  COLDNESS  WRAPS  THIS  SUFFERING 
CLAY. 

When  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay. 

Ah  ! whither  strays  the  immortal  mind  ? 

It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay. 

But  leaves  its  darken’d  dust  behind. 

Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet’s  heavenly  way  ? 

Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  ? 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecay’d, 

A thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all, 

All,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  display’d, 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall : 

Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  bolds 
So  darkly  of  departed  years, 

In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 

Before  Creation  peopled  earth, 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back ; 

And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth. 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 

And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes, 

Its  glance  dilate  o’er  all  to  be, 

While  sun  is  quench’d  or  system  breaks. 

Fix’d  in  its  own  eternity. 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure 

An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year , 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 

Away,  away,  without  a wing, 

O'er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall  fly ; 

A nameless  and  eternal  thing. 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR. 

The  King  was  on  his  throne, 

The  Satraps  throng’d  the  hall  j 
A thousand  bright  lamps  shone 
O’er  that  high  festival. 

A thou^md  cups  of  gold, 

In  Judah  deem’d  divine — 
Jehovah’s  vessels  hold 

The  godless  Heathen’s  wine. 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall. 

The  fingers  of  a hand 
Came  forth  against  the  wall. 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand : 

The  fingers  of  a man  ; — 

A solitary  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran. 

And  traced  them  like  a wand. 

Tbe  monarch  saw,  and  shook. 

And  bade  no  more  rejoice ; 

All  bloodless  wax’d  his  look, 

And  tremulous  his  voice. 

“ Let  the  men  of  lore  appear. 

The  wisest  of  the  earth. 

And  expound  the  words  of  fear. 
Which  mar  our  royal  mirth.  ” 

Chaldea’s  seers  are  good. 

But  here  they  have  no  skill ; 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood 
Untold  and  awful  still. 

And  Babel’s  men  of  age 
Are  Wise  and  deep  in  lore ; 

But  now  they  were  not  sage, 

They  saw — but  knew  no  more. 

A captive  in  the  land, 

A stranger  and  a youth. 

He  heard  the  king’s  command. 

He  saw  that  writing’s  truth. 
The  lamps  around  were  bright. 
The  prophecy  in  view ; 

He  read  it  on  that  night,  — 

The  morrow  proved  It  true. 

“ Belshax rar’s  gTave  is  made. 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away. 

He,  in  the  balance  weigh’d. 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay. 

The  shroud  his  robe  of  state. 

His  canopy  the  stone : 

The  Mede  b at  his  gate  S 

The  Persian  on  hb  throne  ! ** 


SUN  OF  THE  SLEEPLESS! 

Sow  of  the  sleepless ! melancholy  star ! 

Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far. 

That  show’st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel. 

How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remember’d  well ! 

So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  clays. 

Which  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  poweries*  rays ; 
A night-beam  Sorrow  watebeth  to  behold, 

Dbtinct,  but  distant — clear — but  oh,  how  cold  ! 
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WERE  MY  BOSOM  AS  FALSE  AS  THOU 
DEEM’ST  IT  TO  BE. 


Wim  my  bosom  as  false  as  thou  decm’st  it  to  be, 

| I need  not  have  wander’d  from  far  Galilee ; 

It  was  but  abjuring  my  creed  to  efface 

The  curse  which,  thou  say’st,  is  the  crime  of  my  race. 

If  the  bad  never  triumph,  then  God  is  with  thee ! 

If  the  slave  only  sin,  thou  art  spotless  and  free  I 
If  the  Exile  on  earth  is  an  Outcast  on  high, 

Live  on  in  thy  faith,  but  in  mine  I will  die. 

I have  lost  for  that  faith  more  than  thou  canst  bestow, 
As  the  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  know ; 
In  his  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope — and  In  thine 
j The  land  and  the  life  which  for  him  I resign. 


HEROD’S  LAMENT  FOR  MARIAMNE.  » 

Oh,  Mariamne  ! now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bled'st  is  bleeding ; 
Revenge  is  lost  in  agony. 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 

Ob,  Mariamne ! where  art  thou  ? 

Thou  canst  not  hear  my  bitter  pleading : 

Ah ! couldst  thou  — thou  wouidst  pardon  now. 
Though  Heaven  were  to  my  prayer  unheeding. 

And  is  she  dead  ? — and  did  they  dare 
Obey  my  frenzy's  jealous  raving  ? 

My  wrath  but  doom’d  my  own  despair : 

The  sword  that  smote  her ’a  o’er  me  waving.  — 
But  thou  art  cold,  my  murder’d  love  ! 

And  this  dark  heart  is  vainly  craving 
For  her  who  soars  alone  above, 

And  leaves  my  soul  unworthy  saving. 

She ’s  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem  ; 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entombing  ; 

I swept  that  flower  from  Judah’s  stem, 

Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  were  blooming ; 

| And  mine ’s  the  guilt,  and  mine  the  bell. 

This  bosom's  desolation  dooming ; 

And  I have  earn'd  those  tortures  well. 

Which  un consumed  are  still  consuming  t 


ON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
JERUSALEM  BY  TITUS. 

From  the  last  hill  that  looks  on  thy  once  holy  dome 
I beheld  thee,  oh  Sion  ! when  render’d  to  Rome : 

T was  thy  last  sun  went  down,  and  the  flames  of  thy  fall 
Flash’d  back  on  the  last  glance  I gave  to  thy  wall. 

I look'd  for  thy  temple,  I look’d  for  my  home> 

: And  forgot  for  a moment  my  bondage  to  come ; 

' I beheld  but  the  death-fire  that  fed  on  thy  fane, 

And  the  fast-fetter  d hands  that  made  vengeance  in  vain. 

On  many  an  eve,  the  high  spot  whence  I gazed 
Had  reflected  the  last  beam  of  day  as  it  blazed  ; 
While  I stood  on  the  height,  and  beheld  the  decline 
I Of  the  rays  from  the  mountain  that  shone  on  thy  shrine. 


And  now  on  that  mountain  I stood  on  that  day. 

But  I mark’d  not  the  twilight  beam  melting  away ; 
Oh  ’.would  that  the  lightning  had  glared  in  its  stead. 
And  the  thunderbolt  burst  on  the  conqueror's  head  I 

But  the  gods  of  the  Pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  Jehovah  disdain'd  not  to  reign  ; 
And  scatter'd  and  scorn’d  as  thy  people  may  be. 

Our  worship,  oh  Father!  is  only  for  thee. 


BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLON  WE  SAT 
DOWN  AND  WEPT. 

W k sat  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 
Of  Babel,  and  thought  of  the  day 

When  our  foe.  In  the  hue  of  his  slaughters. 
Made  Salem’s  high  places  his  prey  ; 

And  ye,  oh  her  desolate  daughters  ! 

Were  scatter'd  all  weeping  away. 

While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  river 
Which  roll’d  on  in  freedom  below, 

They  demanded  the  song ; but,  oh  never 
That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know  ! 

May  this  right  hand  be  wither’d  for  ever, 

Ere  it  string  our  high  harp  for  the  foe  ! 

On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended. 

Oh  Salem  ! its  sound  should  be  free  ; 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 
But  left  me  that  token  of  thee  : 

And  ne’er  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me  ! 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB. 
The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  In  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green. 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen  : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither’d  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass’d ; 

And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax’d  deadly  nnd  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heav’d,  and  for  ever  grew 
still ! 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide. 

But  through  it  there  roll’d  not  the  breath  of  his  pride : 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf. 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 

With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 

The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  arc  loud  in  their  wail, 

And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 

And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  1 

the  nmrdfir  of  her  grandfather,  father,  brother,  and  uncle,  and 
who  had  twice  commanded  her  death.  In  cane  of  his  own. 
Ever  after,  Herod  was  haunted  by  the  Image  of  the  murdered 
Mariamne,  until  disorder  of  the  mind  brought  on  disorder  of 
body,  which  led  to  temporary  derangement.  — Mu.ma.v1 
H h 2 
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A SPIRIT  PASS’D  BEFORE  ME. 


A spirit  pass’d  before  me  : I beheld 
The  face  of  immortality  unveil’d — 

Deep  sleep  came  down  on  every  eye  save  mine — 
And  there  it  stood,  — all  formless  — but  divine  : 


Along  my  bones  the  creeping  flesh  did  quake  j 
And  as  my  damp  hair  stiffen'd,  thus  it  spake ; 

44  Is  man  more  just  than  God  ? Is  man  more  pure 
Than  he  who  deems  even  Seraphs  insecure  ? 
Creatures  of  clay — vain  dwellers  in  the  dust ! 

The  moth  survives  you,  and  are  ye  more  just  ? 
Things  of  a day  ! you  wither  ere  the  night. 
Heedless  and  blind  to  Wisdom's  wasted  light ! * 1 


ftomrptic  #(«**{♦— 1816. 


FARE  THEE  WELL.  * 


“ Alas  ! they  hare  been  Mends  in  youth  ; 

But  whispering  tongue*  can  poison  truth  ; 

And  constancy  lire*  In  realms  above  ; 

And  life  is  thorny  ; and  youth  Is  vain : 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 

Doth  work  like  madness  In  the  brain ; 

• • • • • 

But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining  — 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder  ; 

A dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  fro*t,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away.  1 ween. 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been.” 

CoLiiuDOi'f  Chrir  label. 


Far*  thee  well  l and  if  for  ever. 

Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well : 

Even  though  unforgiving,  never 
'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain. 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o’er  thee 
Which  thou  ne’er  carnt  know  again  : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 

Every  Inmost  thought  could  show  ! 

Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 
*T  was  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee  — • 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow. 

Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee, 

Founded  on  another’s  woe  : 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me. 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found, 

Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me. 

To  inflict  a cureless  wound  ? 

» fThe  Hebrew  Melodic*,  though  obviously  Inferior  to  Lord 
Bvron  s other  works,  display  a »kill  In  versification  and  a 
mastery  Indiction.  which  would  have  raised  an  inferior  artist 
to  the  very  summit  of  distinction.  — Jeppriv.J 

* r It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  his  two  celebrated 
copies  of  verses,  “ Fare  thee  well,”  and  “A  Sketch,"  made 
their  appearance  In  the  newspapers ; and  while  the  latter 
poem  was  generally,  and.  it  must  be  owned.  Justly  condemned, 
as  a sort  of  literary  assault  on  an  obscure  female,  whose  situ- 
ation ought  to  have  placed  her  as  much  beneath  his  satire,  as 
the  undignified  mode  of  his  attack  certainly  raised  her  above 
it  with  regard  to  the  other  poem,  opinions  were  a good  deal 
more  divided.  To  many  it  appeared  a strain  of  true  conjugal 
tenderness,  — a kind  of  appeal  which  no  woman  with  a heart 
could  resist ; while,  by  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a mere  showy  eflUsion  of  sentiment,  as  difficult 
for  real  feeling  to  have  produced  as  it  was  easy  for  fancy  and 

art,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  deep  interests  involved  in 


Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not ; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay. 

But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 
Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away : 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth — 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat ; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 
Is — that  we  no  more  may  meet. 

These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Than  the  wail  above  the  dead ; 

Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 
Wake  us  from  a widow’d  bed. 

And  when  thou  would  solace  gather. 

When  our  child's  first  accents  flow. 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  “ Father  ! ** 
Though  his  care  she  must  forego  ? 

When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee. 
When  her  Up  to  thine  Is  press’d. 

Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee. 
Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless'd  ! 

Should  her  Uneaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  may’st  see. 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest. 

All  my  madness  none  can  know  ; 

All  my  hopes,  where’er  thou  goest. 

Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken  ; 

Pride,  which  not  a world  could  bow, 

Bows  to  thee  — by  thee  forsaken, 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now : 


the  subject.  To  this  Utter  opinion  I confess  ray  own  to  haw, 
at  first,  strongly  inclined  ; and  suspicious  as  l could  not  help 
thinking  the  sentiment  that  could,  at  such  a moment,  fodulg* 

In  such  verses,  the  taste  that  prompted  or  sanctioned  their 
publication  appeared  to  me  even  still  more  questionable.  Oo 
reading,  however,  his  own  account  of  all  the  circumstances  ta 
the  Memoranda,  I found  that  on  both  points  I had,  in  com- 
mon with  a large  portion  of  the  public,  done  him  injustice. 
He  there  described,  and  in  a manner  whose  sincerity  there 
was  no  doubting,  the  swell  of  tender  recollections  under  the  , 
influence  of  which,  as  he  sat  one  night  musing  in  his  studr. 
these  stanzas  were  produced,  — the  tears,  as  be  said,  falling 
fast  over  the  paper  as  he  wrote  them.  Neither  did  it  appev. 
from  that  account,  to  have  been  from  any  wish  or  intention  of 
his  own,  but  through  the  injudicious  zeal  of  a friend  s hoe  he 
had  suffered  to  take  a copy,  that  the  verses  met  the  pub'  k 
eye — Mooaa.  The  appearance  of  the  MS.  confirms  tiw 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written.  It 
is  blotted  ail  over  with  the  marks  of  tears.] 
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But  *tis  done — all  words  are  idle  — 

Words  from  me  are  vainer  still , 

But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  their  way  without  the  will. 

Fare  thee  well ! — thus  disunited, 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tie. 

Sear’d  In  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted, 

More  than  this  I scarce  can  die. 

March  17, 1815. 


A SKETCH,  i 


“ Honest  — honest  lago ! 

If  that  thou  be’st  a devil, ! cannot  kill  thee." 

, SHAKSrtAKl. 

Boas  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 

Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress’  bead  ; 

Next  — for  some  gracious  service  unexpress’d, 

And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  guess’d  — 

Raised  from  the  toilette  to  the  table,  — where 
Her  wondering  betters  wait  behind  her  chair. 

With  eye  unmoved,  and  forehead  unabash'd. 

She  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  lately  wash’d. 

Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  lie  — 

The  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy  — 

Who  could,  ye  gods  ! her  next  employment  guess — 

An  only  infant’s  earliest  governess  l 

She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  so  well, 

That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  learn’d  to  spell. 

An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows, 

As  many  a nameless  slander  deftly  shows : 

What  she  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art. 

None  know — but  that  high  Soul  secured  the  heart, 
And  panted  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear, 

With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear. 

Fail’d  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  mind. 

Which  Flattery  fool’d  not — Baseness  could  not  blind, 
Deceit  infect  not— near  Contagion  soil— 

Indulgence  weaken  — nor  Example  spoil  — 

Nor  master’d  Science  tempt  her  to  look  down 
On  humbler  talents  with  a pitying  frown  — 

Nor  Genius  swell  — nor  Beauty  render  vain  — 

Nor  Envy  ruffle  to  retaliate  pain  — 

Nor  Fortune  change — Pride  raise — nor  Passion  bow, 
Nor  Yirtue  teach  austerity  — till  now. 

Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  live. 

But  wanting  one  sweet  weakness  — to  forgive, 

Too  shock’d  at  faults  her  soul  can  never  know, 

She  deems  that  all  could  be  like  her  below  : 

Foe  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  Virtue’s  friend, 

For  Virtue  pardons  those  she  would  amend. 

But  to  the  theme : — now  laid  aside  too  long. 

The  baleful  burthen  of  this  honest  song  — 

Though  all  her  former  functions  are  no  more. 

She  rules  the  circle  which  she  served  before. 

If  mothers — none  know  why  — before  her  quake ; 

If  daughters  dread  her  for  the  mothers'  sake ; 

If  early  habits — those  false  links,  which  bind 
At  times  the  loftiest  to  the  meanest  mind  — 

• r**  I send  you  my  last  night’*  dream,  and  request  to  have 
fifty  copies  struck  off.  for  private  distribution. 

Giflbrd  to  look  at  them.  They  are  from  life.  — Lord  Byron 
to  Mr.  Murray.  March  30,  1816.] 

* r In  first  draught  — “ weltering.”  — '*  I doubt  about  ‘ wel- 
tering.' We  say  * weltering  In  blood ; but  do  not  they  also 


Have  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  instil 
The  angry  essence  of  her  deadly  will ; 

If  like  a snake  she  steal  within  your  walls. 

Till  the  black  slime  betray  her  as  she  crawls ; 

If  like  a viper  to  the  heart  she  wind, 

And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find ; 

What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 
Eternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks. 

To  make  a Pandemonium  where  she  dwells, 

And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells  ? 

Skill'd  by  a touch  to  deepen  scandal’s  tints 
With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints,  [smiles — 
While  mingling  truth  with  falsehood — sneers  with 
A thread  of  candour  with  a web  of  wiles ; 

A plain  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seeming, 

To  hide  her  bloodless  heart’s  soul -harden'd  scheming; 
A lip  of  lies  ; a face  form'd  to  conceal. 

And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel : 

With  a vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown  ; 

A cheek  of  parchment  — and  an  eye  of  stone. 

Mark,  how  the  channels  of  her  yellow  blood 
Ooze  to  her  skin,  and  stagnate  there  to  mud, 

Cased  like  the  centipede  in  saffron  mail. 

Or  darker  greenness  of  the  scorpion’s  scale — 

(For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 
Congenial  colours  in  that  soul  or  face) — 

Look  on  her  features  ! and  behold  her  mind 
As  in  a mirror  of  itself  defined  : 

Look  on  the  picture  l deem  It  not  o’ercharg  ■ 1 — 
There  is  no  trait  which  might  not  be  enlarged  : 

Yet  true  to  " Nature’s  journeymen,"  who  made 
This  monster  when  their  mistress  left  off  trade  — 
This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky. 

Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die. 

Oh  ! wretch  without  a tear  — without  a thought. 
Save  joy  above  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought — 

The  time  shall  come,  nor  long  remote,  when  thou 
Shalt  feel  far  more  than  thou  inflictcst  now ; 

Feel  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vain, 

And  turn  thee  howling  in  unpitied  pain. 

May  the  strong  curse  of  crush’d  affections  light 
Back  on  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight  1 
And  make  thee  in  thy  leprosy  of  mind 
As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind  ! 

Till  all  thy  self-thoughts  curdle  into  hate, 

Black  — as  thy  will  for  others  would  create : 

Till  thy  hard  heart  be  calcined  into  dust. 

And  thy  soul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust 
Ob,  may  thy  grave  be  sleepless  as  the  bed, 

The  widow’d  couch  of  fire,  that  thou  hast  spread  ! 
Then,  when  thou  fain  wouldst  weary  Heaven  with 
prayer, 

Look  on  thine  earthly  victims — and  despair ! 

Down  to  the  dust ! — and,  as  thou  rott’st  away, 

Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clay. 

But  for  the  love  I bore,  and  still  must  bear, 

To  her  thy  malice  from  all  ties  would  tear — 

Thy  name  — thy  human  name — to  every  eye 
The  climax  of  all  scorn  should  hang  on  high, 

Exalted  o'er  thy  less  abhorr’d  compeers  — 

And  festering*  in  the  infamy  of  years. 

March  29.  1816. 

use  ' weltering  In  the  wind,’  * weltering  on  a gibbet  ? * I have 
no  dictionary,  so  look.  In  the  mean  time,  I have  put  ' fes- 
tering : ’ which,  perhaps.  In  any  case  Is  the  best  word  of  the 
two.  Shakspeare  has  It  often,  and  I do  not  think  it  too  strong 
for  the  figure  in  this  thing.  Quick  1 quick  ! quick  I quick  ! " 
— Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murrey . April  2.] 
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Whin  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark. 

And  reason  half  withheld  her  ray  — 

And  hope  but  shed  a dying  spark 
Which  more  misled  my  lonely  way ; 

In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind, 

And  that  internal  strife  of  heart. 

When  dreading  to  be  deem'd  too  kind. 

The  weak  despair — the  cold  depart ; 

When  fortune  changed — and  love  fled  far. 

And  hatred’s  shafts  flew  thick  and  fast. 

Thou  wert  the  solitary  star 

Which  rose  and  set  not  to  the  last. 

Oh  ! blest  be  thine  unbroken  light ! 

That  watch’d  me  as  a seraph's  eye. 

And  stood  between  me  and  the  night. 

For  ever  shining  sweetly  nigb. 

And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came, 

Which  strove  to  blacken  o’er  thy  ray  — 
Then  purer  spread  its  gentle  flame. 

And  dash’d  the  darkness  all  away. 

Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine, 

And  teach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook— 
There ’s  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine 
Than  in  the  world's  defied  rebuke. 

Thou  stood’st,  as  stands  a lovely  tree. 

That  still  unbroke,  though  gently  bent, 

Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a monument 

The  winds  might  rend — the  sides  might  pour, 
But  there  thou  wert — and  still  wouldst  be 
Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour 

To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o’er  me. 

But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight. 
Whatever  fate  on  me  may  fall ; 

For  heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 
The  kind — and  thee  the  most  of  alL 

Then  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 

Be  broken  — thine  will  never  break  ; 

Thy  heart  can  feel — but  will  not  move ; 

Thy  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  shake. 

And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside, 

Were  found  and  still  are  fix’d  in  thee ; — 
And  bearing  still  a breast  so  tried. 

Earth  is  no  desert — ev'n  to  me. 


STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA. « 

Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined,  * 

1 [The  Poet’s  sister,  the  Honourable  Mr*.  Leigh — These 

stanzas  — the  parting  tribute  to  her,  whose  unshaken  tender- 
ness had  been  the  author's  sole  consolation  during  the  crisis 
of  domestic  misery  — were,  wc  believe,  the  last  verses  written 
by  Lord  Byron  in  England.  In  a note  to  Mr.  Rogers,  dated 
April  16th,  he  says,  — " Mr  sister  is  now  with  me,  and  leaves 
town  to-morrow  : we  shall  not  meet  again  for  some  time  at 
all  events.  — t fever!  and,  under  these  circumstances,  l trust 
to  stand  excused  to  you  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  being  unable  to 
wait  upon  him  this  evening.”  On  the  25th,  the  Poet  took  a 
last  leave  of  his  native  country.] 

3 [These  beautiful  verses,  so  expressive  of  the  writer’s 
wounded  feelings  at  the  moment,  were  written  In  Julv,  at  the 

Campagnc  IHodati,  near  Geneva,  and  transmitted  to  England 
for  publication,  with  some  other  pieces.  “ Be  careful,  be 


Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 
The  faults  which  so  many  could  find  ; 

Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted,  I 
It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me. 

And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 
It  never  hath  found  but  in  the*. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling. 

The  last  smile  which  answer*  to  mine, 

I ilo  not  believe  it  beguiling, 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine ; 

And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean. 

As  the  breasts  I believed  in  with  me. 

If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion, 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 

Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  Is  shiver'd. 

And  its  fragments  are«unk  in  the  wave. 

Though  I feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver’d 
To  pain  — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 

There  is  many  a pang  to  pursue  me  : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn  — 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me  — 

’Tis  of  thee  that  I think — not  of  them.  * 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  roe. 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 

Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  roe. 

Though  slander'd,  thou  never  couldst  shake ; , 

Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me. 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly. 

Though  watchful,  ’t  was  not  to  defame  me. 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. » 


From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  bath  prrah'i. 
Thus  much  I at  least  may  recall. 

It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I most  cherish'd 
Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 

In  the  desert  a fountain  is  springing. 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a tree. 

And  a bird  in  the  solitude  singing. 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  the*. 

July  34,  IS!*. 


EPISTLE  TO  AUGUSTA. 1 * 3  4 
Mr  sister  ! my  sweet  sister  ! if  a name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine ; 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 

say*.  “ In  printing  the  stanzas  beginning.  * Though  the  day  * 
my  destiny  ’*,’ Ac.,  which  I think  well  of as  acompasiUue.’  , 

3 [”  Though  the  day*  of  me  glory  are  over. 

And  the  tun  of  my  tame  bath  declined.”  — MS  ] 

4 [M  There  U many  a pang  to  pursue  me, 

And  many  a peril  to  *tetn  : 

They  may  torture,  but  »hall  not  subdue  me ; 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn  “ — Its  * 
[*•  Though  watchful,  ’t  was  but  to  reclaim  me. 

Nor,  silent,  to  sanction  a lie.”— -MS.] 

* [These  stanza*  — " Than  which,"  up  the  Quarterly 
Review,  for  January,  1*431 , " there  Is,  perhaps.,  nothing  a ore 
mournfully  and  desolately  beautiful  in  Che  whole  rmcgv  a < 
Lord  Byron's  poetry  ” — were  also  written  at  Dtodau  ; wtd. 


Yet  I blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it. 
Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one  ; 

If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 
’Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 

And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me. 
And  more  than  I once  could  foresee, 

I have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me. 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thte. 
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Go  where  I will,  to  roe  thou  art  the  same  — 

A loved  regret  which  I would  not  resign. 

There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny,  — 

A world  to  roam  through,  and  a home  with  thee. 

The  first  were  nothing  — had  I still  the  last. 

It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 

But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast. 

And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 

A strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son’s,  and  past 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress  ; 

Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire’s 1 fate  of  yore,  — 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I on  shore. 

If  my  Inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlook’d  or  unforeseen, 

I have  sustain'd  my  share  of  worldly  shocks, 

The  fault  was  mine  ; nor  do  I seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox  ; 

I have  been  cunning  In  mine  overthrow, 

The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward, 
My  whole  life  was  a contest,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  marr’d 
The  gift,  — a fate,  or  will,  that  walk’d  a*  fray  ; 

And  I at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard. 

And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  clay  : 

But  now  I fain  would  for  a time  survive. 

If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I have  outlived,  and  yet  I am  not  old  ; 

And  when  I look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  roll’d 
Like  a wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away 
Something — I know  not  what — does  still  uphold 
A spirit  of  slight  patience  ; — not  in  vain. 

Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 

Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  me, — or  perhaps  a cold  despair, 

Brought  ou  when  ills  habitually  recur, — 

Perhaps  a kinder  clime,  or  purer  air, 

(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer. 

And  with  light  armour  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 
Have  taught  me  a strange  quiet,  which  was  not 
The  chief  companion  of  a calmer  lot. 

I feel  almost  at  times  os  I have  felt 
In  happy  childhood  •,  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks, 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books. 

Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks  ; 

And  even  at  moments  I could  think  I see 
Some  living  thing  to  love  — but  none  like  thee. 


sent  home  at  the  time  for  publication,  in  case  Mrs.  Leigh 
should  sanction  it.  “ There  Is,"  he  says, " amongst  the  ma- 
nuscriot*  an  Epistle  to  my  Sister,  on  which  I should  wish  her 

. ' - . A i.-J  u- 1 . If  nhi<w»i  r.f 


opinion  to  be  consulted  before  publication  ; if  she  objects,  of  ■ 
course  omit  it.”  On  the  5th  of  October  he  writes.  — “ My  i 
sister  has  decided  on  the  omission  of  the  lines.  L'pon  this 

r)hit.  her  option  will  be  followed.  As  I have  no  cony  of  them  . 

request  that  you  will  preserve  one  for  mo  in  MS. ; for  I ( 
never  can  remember  a line  of  that  nor  any  other  composition  . 
of  mine.  God  help  me  I if  I proceed  in  this  scribbling,  1 shall 
have  frittered  away  my  mind  before  I am  thirty ; but  poet  nr  W 
at  times  a real  relief  to  roe.  To-morrow  I am  for  Italy.  ’ The 
Epistle  was  first  given  to  the  world  In  1830.] 

' [Admiral  Byron  was  remarkable  for  never  making  a 
voyage  without  a tempest.  He  was  known  to  the  sailors  by  | 
the  facetious  name  of  **  Foul-weatber  Jack.” 


Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A fund  for  contemplation  ; — to  admire 
Is  a brief  feeling  of  a trivial  date  ; 

But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire  : 
Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate, 

For  much  I view  which  I could  most  desire, 

And,  above  all,  a lake  I can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me  l — but  I grow 
The  fool  of  ray  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  1 have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 

There  may  be  others  which  I less  may  show  ; — 

I am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy, 

And  the  tide  rising  in  my  alter’d  eye. 

I did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake,  a 
i By  the  old  Hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Leman’s  is  fair ; but  think  not  I forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a dearer  shore : 

Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make. 

Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I have  loved,  they  are 
Resign'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

The  world  Is  all  before  me  ; I but  ask 
Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply  — 

It  is  but  in  her  summer’s  sun  to  bask, 

To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky. 

To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a mask. 

And  never  gaxe  on  it  with  apathy. 

She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now^hall  be 
My  sister — till  I look  again  on  thee. 

| I can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one  ; 

And  that  I would  not ; — for  at  length  I see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun. 

The  earliest — even  the  only  paths  for  me  — 

Had  I but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 

I bad  been  better  than  I now  can  be ; 

The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  have  slept ; 
/had  not  suffer'd,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept. 

With  false  Ambition  what  had  I to  do? 

Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with  Fame  ; 

And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew. 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make — a name. 

} Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I did  pursue  ; 

Surely  I once  beheld  a nobler  aim. 

But  all  Is  over — I am  one  the  more 
1 To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 

And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care ; 

I have  outlived  myself  by  many  a day ; 

Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were  ; 

“ But,  though  it  were  tempest-toss'd. 

Still  his  bark  could  not  tie  lost." 

He  returned  safely  from  the  wreck  of  the  Wager  (in  Anson’s 
I voyage),  and  circumnavigated  the  world,  many  years  after,  as 
, commander  of  a similar  expedition.] 

* The  Lake  of  Newstead  Abbey.  [Thus  described  in  Bon 
| Juan : — 

" Before  the  mansion  lay  a lucid  lake. 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 
By  a river,  which  its  soften'd  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  watt  r spread 
Around : the  wild  fowl  nestled  In  the  hraxe 
And  sedges,  brooding  In  their  liquid  bed  ; 

I The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 

With  their  green  faces  fix’d  upon  the  liood."  ] 
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My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaseless  vigils ; for  I had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  fill'd  a century. 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 

And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  come 
I am  content ; and  for  the  past  I feel 
Not  thankless,  — for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal. 
And  for  the  present,  I would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  further.  — Nor  shall  I conceal 
That  with  all  this  I still  can  look  around. 

And  worship  Nature  with  a thought  profound. 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  In  thy  heart 
I know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine ; 

We  were  and  are — I am,  even  as  thou  art  — 
Beings  who  ne’er  each  other  can  resign  ; 

It  Is  the  same,  together  or  apart. 

From  life’s  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 
We  are  entwined  — let  death  come  slow  or  fist, 
The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last ! 


LINES 

OX  HEAMXO  THAT  LADT  BYRON  WAS  ILL.  1 

And  thou  wert  sad — yet  I was  not  with  thee  j 
And  thou  wert  sick,  and  yet  I was  not  near ; 
Methought  that  joy  and  health  alone  could  be 
Where  I was  not  — and  pain  and  sorrow  herd 
And  Is  it  thus?  — it  is  as  I foretold, 

And  shall  be  more  so ; for  the  mind  recoils 
Upon  itself,  anttthe  wreck’d  heart  lies  cold. 
While  heaviness  collects  the  shatter’d  spoils. 

It  is  not  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  strife 

We  feel  benumb'd,  and  wish  to  be  no  more, 
But  in  the  after-silence  on  the  shore, 

When  all  is  lost,  except  a little  life. 

I am  too  well  avenged  ! — but 't  was  my  right ; 

Whate’er  my  sins  might  be,  thou  wert  not  sent 
To  be  the  Nemesis  who  should  requite — * 

Nor  did  Heaven  choose  so  near  an  instrument 
Mercy  is  for  the  merciful ! — if  thou 
Hast  been  of  such,  't  will  be  accorded  now. 


Thy  nights  arc  banish’d  from  the  realms  of  sleep  !— 
Tes ! they  may  flatter  thee,  but  thou  shalt  feel 
A hollow  agony  which  will  not  heal. 

For  thou  art  pillow’d  on  a curse  too  deep ; 

Thou  hast  sown  In  my  sorrow,  and  must  reap 
The  bitter  harvest  in  a woe  as  real ! 

I have  had  many  foes,  but  none  like  thee ; 

For  ’gainst  the  rest  myself  I could  defend. 

And  be  avenged,  or  turn  them  into  friend  ; 

But  thou  in  safe  implacability 
Hadst  nought  to  dread  — in  thy  own  weakness 
shielded, 

And  in  my  love,  which  hath  but  too  much  yielded. 

And  spared,  for  thy  sake,  some  I should  not  spare : 
And  thus  upon  the  world  — trust  in  thy  truth. 

And  the  wild  fame  of  my  un govern'd  youth  — 

On  things  that  were  not,  and  on  things  that  are — 
Even  upon  such  a basis  hast  thou  built 
A monument,  whose  cement  hath  been  guilt  * 

The  moral  Clytemnestra  of  thy  lord, 

And  hew’cl  down,  with  an  unsuspected  sword. 
Fame,  peace,  and  hope  — and  all  the  better  life 
Which,  but  for  this  cold  treason  of  thy  bean. 
Might  still  have  risen  from  out  the  grave  of  strife. 
And  found  a nobler  duty  than  to  part. 

But  of  thy  virtues  didst  thou  make  a vice. 
Trafficking  with  them  in  a purpose  cold. 

For  present  anger,  and  for  future  gold  — 

And  buying  other’s  grief  at  any  price. 

And  thus  once  enter’d  into  crooked  ways. 

The  early  truth,  which  was  thy  proper  praise. 

Did  not  still  walk  beside  thee  — but  at  times 
And  with  a breast  unknowing  Its  own  crimes, 

Ihjceit,  averments  incompatible, 

Equivocations,  and  the  thoughts  which  dwell 
In  Janus- spirits  — the  significant  eye 
Which  learns  to  lie  with  silence  — the  pretext 
Of  prudence,  with  advantages  annex’d  — 

The  acquiescence  in  all  things  which  tend. 

No  matter  how,  to  the  desired  end  — 

All  found  a place  in  thy  philosophy. 

The  means  were  worthy,  and  the  end  is  won — 

I would  not  do  by  thee  as  thou  hast  done ! t 

September, 


1 [These  verses  were  written  Immediately  after  the  failure 
of  the  negotiation  for  a reconciliation  before  Lord  Byron  left 
Hwitserland  for  Italy,  but  were  not  intended  for  the  public 
eye:  u,  however,  they  have  recently  found  their  way  into 
circulation,  we  include  them  in  this  collection.] 

* [“  Lord  Byron  had  at  leait  this  much  to  say  for  himself, 
that  he  was  not  the  first  to  make  his  domestic  difference*  a 
topic  of  public  discuasion.  Chi  the  contrary,  he  saw  himself, 
ere  any  fact  but  the  one  undisguised  and  tangible  one  was, 
or  cotud  be  known,  held  up  everywhere,  and  by  every  art 
of  malice,  as  the  most  Infamous  of  men,  — because  he  had 
parted  from  his  wife.  He  was  cxqulsitlvciy  sensitive : he  wai 
wounded  at  once  by  a thousand  arrows  ; and  all  this  with  the 
most  perfect  and  indignant  knowledge,  that  of  all  who  were 
assailing  him  not  onr  knew  anything  of  the  real  merits  of 
the  case.  Did  he  right,  then.in  publishing  those  squibs  and 
tirades  ? No,  certainly  : it  would  have  been  nobler,  better, 
wiser  far,  to  have  utterly  scorned  the  assaults  of  such  ene- 
mies, and  taken  no  notice,  of  any  kind,  of  them.  But,  be- 
cause this  young,  hot-blooded,  proud,  patrician  poet  did 
not,  amidst  the  exacerbation  of  feelings  which  he  could  not 
control,  act  in  precisely  the  most  dignified  and  wisest  of  all 
possible  manners  of  action,  — are  we  entitled,  is  the  world 
at  large  entitled,  to  Issue  a broad  sentence  of  vituperative 
condemnation  ? Do  tee  know  all  that  he  had  suffered  ? — 
have  tee  imagination  enough  to  comprehend  what  he  suffered, 
under  circumstance#  such  as  these  ? — have  tee  been  tried  In 
stmilar  circumstances,  whether  wc  could  feel  the  wound  un- 
flinchingly, and  keep  the  weapon  quiescent  In  the  hand  that 
trembled  with  all  the  excitements  of  iusuited  privacy,  honour, 
and  faith  ? Let  people  consider  for  a moment  what  It  is  that 
they  demand  when  &ey  insist  upon  a poet  of  Byron's  class 


abstaining  altogether  from  express  big  In  hit  works  anytfcksg 
of  his  own  feelings  In  regard  to  anything  that  Ioltkc.  a-tf 
concerns  his  own  history.  Wc  tell  him  in  every  pcsutiic  f.ct 
and  shape,  that  the  great  and  distinguishing  merit  -af  k* 
poetry  is  the  Intense  truth  with  which  that  poetry  nunrsan 
nlj  own  personal  feelings.  We  encourage  him  ta  ♦scry  pos- 
sible way  to  dissect  his  own  heart  fur  our  nUrruixacW  — 
we  tempt  him  by  every  bribe  most  likely  to  act  powtriaH*  " 
a young  and  imaginative  man,  to  plunge  into  the  <* 
depths  of  self-knowledge;  to  madden  bit  brain  with 
self-scrutinies,  to  find  his  pride  and  hit  pleasure  It  • tut 
others  shrink  from  as  torture  — we  tempt  him  to  xsdt/gv  hi 
these  dangerous  exercises,  until  they  obviously  acq-xir*  tk* 
power  of  leading  him  to  the  very  brink  of  frenry  — w«  txssas 
him  to  find,  and  to  tee  In  this  perilous  vocation,  Ike  #u {A* 
of  his  existence,  the  food  of  his  ambition,  the  very  es* race  si 
his  glory,  — ami  the  moment  that,  by  habits  of  c-wi 
creating,  at  least  of  our  own  encouraging  and  confirming,  h*  X 
carried  one  single  step  beyond  what  we. nappe#;  to  eppenwe  at, 
we  turn  round  with  all  the  bitterness  of  spleen,  and  rtproart 
him  with  the  unmanlinrss  of  entertaining  the  public  with  his 
feelings  in  regard  to  bit  separation  from  his  wife.  Hus  was 
truly  the  conduct  of  a fair  and  liberal  public  l To  car  riaw 
of  the  matter.  Lord  Byron,  treated  as  hr  had  been,  tempo*! 
as  he  had  been,  and  tortumt  amt  Insulted  at  he  wa*  at  tbe 
moment,  did  no  more  forfeit  his  character  by  filMf  wrhat 
he  did  write  upon  that  unhappy  occasion,  than  another  nsa, 
under  circumstances  of  the  same  nature,  would  have  4unt. 

a telling  something  of  his  mind  about  M to  an  intimsf 
end  across  the  fire.  The  public  had  forced  him  Into  the 
habits  of  familiarity,  and  they  reerivctl  bb  confidence  vrtth 
nothing  but  anger  and  scorn.  — Locutaar.J 


MONODY  ON  SHERIDAN. 
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Utonob# 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  B.  SHERIDAN.1 

S TOKEN  AT  UttUKT-LAXl  THEATRE.  * 


When  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 
In  summer’s  twilight  weeps  itself  away. 

Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 
Sink  on  the  heart,  as  dew  along  the  flower  ? 

With  a pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awes 
While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause, 

Her  breathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Time 
Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sublime. 

Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm,  so  still  and  deep, 
The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak  but  weep, 
A holy  concord — and  a bright  regret, 

A glorious  sympathy  with  suns  that  set  ? 

Tis  not  harsh  sorrow — but  a tenderer  woe, 
Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below, 

Felt  without  bitterness  — but  full  and  clear, 

A sweet  dejection — a transparent  tear, 

Unmix’d  with  worldly  grief  or  selfish  stain. 

Shed  without  shame — and  secret  without  pain. 

Even  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils 
When  Summer’s  day  declines  along  the  hills, 

So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes 
When  all  of  Genius  which  can  perish  dies. 

A mighty  Spirit  is  eclipsed — a Power 

Hath  pass’d  from  day  to  darkness  — to  whose  hour 

Of  light  no  likeness  is  bequeath’d — no  name, 

Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame ! 

The  flash  of  Wit — the  bright  Intelligence, 

The  beam  of  Song  — the  blaze  of  Eloquence, 

Set  with  their  Sun — but  still  have  left  behind 
The  enduring  produce  of  Immortal  Mind ; 

Fruits  of  a genial  morn,  and  glorious  noon, 

A deathless  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 

1 [Mr.  Sheridan  died  the  7th  of  July,  1816.  and  this  mo- 
nody was  written  at  Diodati  on  the  17th,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinnalrd.  ' I did  as  well  as  I could."  says 
Lord  Byron.  **  but  where  I have  not  my  choice,  I pretend  to 
answer  for  nothing."  A proof-sheet  of  the  poem,  with  the 
words  “ by  request  of  a friend  ” In  the  titlepage,  having 
reached  him,  — “ I request  you,”  he  says,  “ to  expunge  that 
same,  unless  you  please  to  add,  * by  a person  of  quality,’  or 
• of  wit  and  humour.’  It  is  sad  trash,  and  must  nave  been 
done  to  make  it  ridiculous.*’] 

* [Sheridan's  own  monody  on  Garrick  was  spoken  from  the 
same  boards,  by  Mrs.  Yates,  in  March,  1779.  “ One  day," 
says  Ix>rd  Byron,  “ I saw  him  take  it  up.  He  lighted  upon 
the  dedication  to  the  Dowager  lady  Spencer.  On  seeing  it, 
be  flew  into  a rage  and  exclaimed. ' that  it  must  be  a forgery, 
as  be  had  never  dedicated  anything  of  bis  to  such  a d— <1 
ranting.'  Arc.  Ac — and  so  he  went  on  for  half  an  hour 
abasing  his  own  dedication,  or  at  least  the  object  of  it.  If 
all  writers  were  equally  sincere.  It  would  be  ludicrous.’’  — 
Byron  Diary,  1821.] 

3 [See  Fox,  Rurke,  and  Pitt’s  eulogy  on  Mr.  Sheridan's 
•peecb  on  the  charges  exhibited  against  Mr.  Hastings  in  the 
Ilovse  of  Commons.  Mr.  Pitt  entreated  the  House  to  adjourn, 
to  give  time  for  a calmer  consideration  of  the  question  than 

cocald  then  occur  after  the  immediate  effect  of  that  oration 

••  Before  my  departure  from  England,”  says  Gibbon.  " 1 was 
present  at  the  august  spectacle  of  Mr.  Hastings’s  trial  in  West- 
minster Hall.  It  is  not  my  province  to  absolve  or  condemn 
th«?  governor  of  India ; but  Mr.  Sheridan's  eloquence  de- 
manded my  applause  ; nor  could  I hear  without  emotion  the 
personal  compliment  which  he  paid  me  in  the  presence  of 
the  British  nation.  This  display  of  genius  biased  four  suc- 
oeaaJve  days,"  Ac.  On  being  asked  by  a brother  Whig,  at 
tbe  conclusion  of  the  speech,  bow  he  came  to  compliment 


But  small  that  portion  of  the  wondrous  whole. 

These  sparkling  segments  of  that  circling  soul, 
Which  all  embraced — and  lighten'd  over  all. 

To  cheer — to  pierce — to  please — or  to  appal. 

From  the  charm’d  council  to  the  festive  board, 

Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  lord  ; 

In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied,  [ pride. 

The  praised  — the  proud — who  made  his  praise  their 
When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hindostan  * 

Arose  to  Heaven  In  her  appeal  from  man, 

His  was  the  thunder— his  the  avenging  rod. 

The  wrath  — the  delegated  voice  of  God ! 

Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips  — and  blazed 
Till  vanquish’d  senates  trembled  as  they  praised. « 

And  here,  oh  ! here,  where  yet  all  young  and  warm. 
The  gay  creations  of  his  spirit  charm, 

The  matchless  dialogue — the  deathless  wit. 

Which  knew  not  what  it  was  to  intermit ; 

The  glowing  portraits,  fresh  from  life,  that  bring 
Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which  they  spring ; 
These  wondrous  beings  of  his  fancy,  wrought 
To  fulness  by  the  flat  of  his  thought. 

Here  in  their  first  abode  you  still  may  meet. 

Bright  with  the  hues  of  his  Promethean  heat ; 

A halo  of  the  light  of  other  days. 

Which  still  the  splendour  of  its  orb  betrays. 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal  blight 
Of  falling  Wisdom  yields  a base  delight. 

Men  who  exult  when  minds  of  heavenly  tone 
Jar  In  the  music  which  was  born  their  own, 

Still  let  them  pause— ah ! little  do  they  know 
That  what  to  them  seem’d  Vice  might  be  but  Woe.  4 

Gibbon  with  the  epithet  “ luminous,”  Sheridan  answered,  in 
a half  whisper,  “ 1 said  ' eoluroinouj.’  ”] 

« P*  I heard  Sheridan  only  once,  and  that  briefly ; but  I 
liked  his  voice,  his  manner,  and  his  wit.  He  is  the  only 
one  of  them  1 ever  wished  to  hear  at  greater  length."  — 
Byron  Diary , 1821.] 

5 [•*  Once  I saw  Sheridan  cry,  after  a splendid  dinner.  I 
had  the  honour  of  sitting  next  him.  The  occasion  of  his 
tears  was  some  observation  or  other  upon  the  subject  of  the 
sturdiness  of  the  Whigs  in  resisting  office  and  keeping  to 
their  principles.  Sheridan  turned  round:  — ’ Sir,  it  is  easy 
for  ray  Loru  G.  or  Earl  G.  or  Marquis  B.  or  Lord  H.,  witn 
thousands  upon  thousands  a year,  some  of  It  either  pruently 
derived  or  inherited  in  sinecure  or  acquisitions  from  the  public 
money,  to  boast  of  their  patriotism  and  keep  aloof  from 
temptation:  but  they  do  not  know  from  what  temptation 
those  have  kept  aloof  who  had  equal  pride,  at  least  equal 
talents,  and  not  unequal  passions,  and  nevertheless  knew  not 
in  the  course  of  their  lives  what  it  was  to  hare  a shilling  of 
their  own.*  And  In  saying  this  he  wept.  I have  more  than 
once  heard  him  say,  ‘ that  he  never  had  a shilling  of  his  own.’ 
To  be  sure,  he  contrived  to  extract  a good  many  of  other 
people’s.  In  1815,  I found  him  at  my  lawyer's.  After  mu- 
tual greetings,  be  retired.  Before  recurring  to  my  own  busi- 
ness. I could  not  help  inquiring  that  of  Sheridan.  ‘ Oh,'  re- 
plied the  attorney,  ‘the  usual  thing  ! to  stave  off  an  actioo.' 

1 Well,’  said  I, ' and  w hat  do  you  mean  to  do  ?’ — 4 Nothing  at 
all  for  the  present,’  SAid  he : * would  you  have  us  proceed 
against  old  Sherry?  what  would  be  the  use  of  ft  ? ’ and  here 
he  began  laughing,  and  going  oxer  Sheridan’s  good  gifts  of 
conversation.  Such  was  Sheridan  ! he  could  soften  an  attor- 
ney ! There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days  of  Or- 
pheus."— Byron  Diary,  1821.] 


Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 
Is  fix’d  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise  ; 

Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name. 

And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 

The  secret  enemy  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  sentinel — accuser — judge — and  spy, 

The  foe  — the  fool — the  jealous — and  the  vain. 

The  envious  who  but  breathe  in  others’  pain, 

Behold  the  host ! delighting  to  deprave, 

Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave, 

Watch  every  fault  that  daring  Genius  owes 
Half  to  the  ardour  which  its  birth  bestows, 

Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie, 

And  pile  the  pyramid  of  Calumny  ! 

These  are  bis  portion — but  if  join’d  to  these 
Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Disease, 

If  the  high  Spirit  must  forget  to  soar, 

And  stoop  to  strive  with  Misery  at  the  door, 1 * * 4 
To  soothe  Indignity — and  face  to  face 
Meet  sordid  Rage  — and  wrestle  with  Disgrace, 

To  find  in  Hope  but  the  renew’d  caress, 

The  serpent-fold  of  further  Faithlessness : — 

If  such  may  be  the  ills  which  men  assail. 

What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail  ? 

Breasts  to  whom  all  the  strength  of  feeling  given 
Bear  hearts  electric — charged  with  fire  from  Heaven, 
Black  with  the  rude  collision,  inly  torn, 

By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds  borne, 


Driven  o’er  the  lowering  atmosphere  that  nurst 
Thoughts  which  have  turn’d  to  thunder — scorch, 
and  burst  • 

But  far  from  us  and  from  onr  mimic  scene 
Such  things  should  be  — if  such  have  ever  been ; 
Ours  be  the  gentler  wish,  the  kinder  task, 

To  give  the  tribute  Glory  need  not  ask. 

To  mourn  the  vanish'd  beam,  and  add  our  mite 
Of  praise  in  payment  of  a long  delight. 

Te  Orators ! whom  yet  our  councils  yield. 

Mourn  for  the  veteran  Hero  of  your  field  I 
The  worthy  rival  of  the  wondrous  Three  / * 

Whose  words  were  sparks  of  Immortality ! 

Ye  Bards ! to  whom  the  Drama’s  Muse  Is  dear. 

He  was  your  Master — emulate  him  here  ! 

Ye  men  of  wit  and  social  eloquence  ! * 

He  was  your  brother — bear  his  ashes  hence ! 

While  Powers  of  mind  almost  of  boundless  range,  * 
Complete  in  kind — as  various  in  their  change. 
While  Eloquence  — Wit  — Poesy  — and  Mirth, 

That  humbler  Harmonist  of  care  on  Earth, 

Survive  within  our  souls — while  lives  our  sense 
Of  pride  in  Merit’s  proud  pre-eminence. 

Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness — long  in  vain. 

And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain. 

Sighing  that  Nature  form’d  but  one  such  man. 

And  broke  the  die — in  moulding  Sheridan. 

Dlodati,  July  17.  ISIS. 
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I. 

Our  life  is  twofold  : Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

A boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence : Sleep  hath  its  own  world. 

And  a wide  realm  of  wild  reality. 

And  dreams  in  their  developement  have  breath, 

And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy ; 

They  leave  a weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 

They  take  a weight  from  off  our  waking  tolls, 

1 [ThU  was  not  fiction.  Only  a few  days  before  his  death, 
Sheridan  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Rogers:  — * I am  absolutely  un- 
done and  broken-hearted.  They  are  going  to  put  the  carpets 
out  of  window,  and  break  into  Mr*.  S.’s  room  and  take  me : 
150 1.  will  remove  all  difficulty.  For  God's  sake  let  me  see 
you ! " Mr.  Moore  was  the  immediate  bearer  of  the  required 
sum.  This  was  written  on  the  15th  of  Mav.  On  the  14th  of 
July,  Sheridan's  remains  were  deposited  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  — his  nail-bearers  being  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Earl  Mulgrave,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  Lord  Holland,  and  Earl  Spencer.] 

* [“  Abandon'd  by  the  skies,  whose  beams  hare  nurst 

Their  very  thunders,  lighten— scorch  — and  burst.” 

MS.] 

* Fox  — Pitt  — Burke.  [”  When  Fox  was  asked,  which  he 
thought  the  best  speech  he  had  ever  heard,  he  replied,  * Sha- 
ridan's  on  the  impeachment  of  Hastings  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  he  mode  it,  Fox  advised  him  to  speak  it 
over  again  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  trial,  as  nothing  better 
could  be  made  of  the  subject : but  Sheridan  made  ins  new 
speech  as  different  as  possible,  and.  according  to  the  best 
iudges,  very  inferior,  notwithstanding  the  panegyric  of  Burke, 
who  exetafmed  during  the  delivery  of  some  passages  of  it — 
* There,  that  is  the  true  style  — something  between  poetry  and 
prose,  and  better  than  either.'  ”—  Byron  Diary,  <jrum  Lord 
Holland.)  1*2!.] 

4 [*'  In  society  1 have  met  Sheridan  frequently.  He  was  su- 
perb ! I have  teen  him  cut  up  Whitbread,  quu  Madame  de 
Stael.  annihilate  Colraan.  and  do  little  less  by  some  others  of 
good  fame  and  ability.  I have  met  him  at  all  places  and  parties 


They  do  divide  our  being ; they  become 
A portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time, 

And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity  ; 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past, — they  speak 
Like  sibyls  of  the  future ; they  have  power — 

The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ; 

They  make  us  what  we  were  not  — what  they  will,  1 
And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that ’s  gone  by. 

The  dread  of  vanish’d  shadows  — Are  they  so  ? 


— at  Whitehall  with  the  Melbourne*,  at  the  Marquis  of  Tavi- 
stock’s, at  Robins's  tho auctioneers, at  Sir  Humphry  Daw's. at 
Sam  Rogers's— in  short,  in  most  kinds  of  companv,  and 
always  found  him  convivial  and  delightful.”—  Byron  friary,  j 

* [“  Lord  Holland  told  me  a curious  piece  of  sentimentality  I 

in  Sheridan.  The  other  night  we  were  all  delivering  our  , 
respective  and  various  opinions  upon  him  and  other  hammer  | 
marquant,  and  mine  was  this  : — * Whatev  er  Sheridan  has 
done  or  chosen  to  do  has  been  par  excellence  always  the  best 
of  Its  kind.  He  has  written  the  best  comedy  (School  for 
Scandal),  the  best  drama  (in  ray  mind,  far  beyond  that  St. 
Giles’s  lampoon,  the  Beggars’  Opera),  the  best  farce  (the 
Critic— it  U only  too  good  for  a farce),  and  the  best  address 
(Monologue on  Garrick),  and,  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  very 
best  oration  (the  famous  Begum  speech)  ever  conceived  or 
heard  in  this  country.*  Somebody  told  Sheridan  this  the  next 
day.  and,  on  hearina  it,  he  burst  into  tears  ! Poor  Brinsley  ! 
if  they  were  tears  of  pleasure,  1 would  rather  have  said  these 
few.  but  most  sincere,  words,  than  have  written  the  tjx 

made  his  own  celebrated  philippic.  Kay,  his  own  comedy 
never  gratified  me  more  than  to  hear  that  he  had  derived  a 

moment's  gratification  from  any  praise  of  mine.” Bvrxm 

Diary,  Dec.  17.  ISIS.]  ^ 

• [In  the  first  draught  of  this  poem.  Lord  Byron  had  en- 
titled it  **  The  Destiny."  Mr.  Moore  says,  “ ft  cost  him  many 
a tear  in  writing."  and  Justly  characterises  it  as  “the  most 
mournful,  as  well  as  picturesque  * story  of  a wandering  life* 
that  ever  came  from  the  pen  and  heart  of  man.”  Ft  was 
composed  at  Dlodati,  in  July  1816.] 
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Is  not  the  past  all  shadow  ? What  are  they  ? 
Creations  of  the  mind  ? — The  mind  can  make 
: Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
I With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
| A breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 

! I would  recall  a vision  which  I dream'd 
Perchance  in  sleep — for  in  itself  a thought, 

A slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 

And  curdles  a long  life  into  one  hour. 

IL 

I saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
| Standing  upon  a hill,  a gentle  hill. 

Green  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As ’t  were  the  cape  of  a long  ridge  of  such. 

Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 

But  a most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scatter'd  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs ; — the  hill 
; Was  crown’d  with  a peculiar  diadem 
! Of  trees  in  circular  array,  so  fix’d, 

Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man : 

These  two,  a maiden  and  a youth,  were  there 
Gazing  — the  one  on  ail  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself — but  the  boy  gazed  on  her; 

And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful : 

And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  youth. 

Aj  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon’s  verge. 

The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 

The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth. 

And  that  was  shining  on  him ; he  had  look’d 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away  ; 

He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers : 

She  was  hb  voice ; he  did  not  speak  to  her, 

But  trembled  on  her  words ; she  was  bis  sight, 1 
For  his  eye  follow’d  hers,  and  saw  with  hers. 

Which  colour’d  all  hb  objects : — he  had  ceased 
To  live  within  himself;  she  was  hb  life. 

The  ocean  to  the  river  of  hb  thoughts, 

Which  terminated  all : upon  a tone, 

A touch  of  hers,  hb  blood  would  ebb  and  flow. 

And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — hb  heart 
Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 

But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share : 

Her  sighs  were  not  for  him  ; to  her  he  was 
Even  as  a brother  — but  no  more ; 't  was  much, 

For  brotherless  she  was,  save  In  the  name 
Her  infant  friendship  had  bestow’d  on  him ; 

Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 

Of  a time-honour’d  race.  * — It  was  a name  [why  ? 
Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not  — and 
Time  taught  him  a deep  answer  — when  she  loved 
Another ; even  now  she  loved  another. 

And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 

1 [ - “ the  was  his  sight. 

For  never  did  he  turn  hi*  glance  until 

Her  own  had  led  by  gazing  on  an  object." — MS.] 

* [ See  ante,  p.  384. — *'  Our  union,”  said  Lord  Byron  in 
1921.  ” would  have  healed  feuds  in  which  blood  had  been  shed 
by  our  father*  — it  would  have  Joined  lands,  broad  and  rich  — 
it  would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart  and  two  persons  not 
ill-matched  in  years  (she  is  two  years  my  eider)  — and— and 
— and  — what  has  been  the  result ! ”] 

* [The  picture  which  Lord  Byron  has  here  drawn  of  his 
youthful  love  shows  how  genius  and  feeling  can  elevate  the 
realities  of  this  life,  and  give  to  the  commonest  events  and  ob- 
jects an  undying  lustre.  The  old  hall  at  Annetley,  under  the 
name  of  the  '*  antique  oratory,"  will  long  call  up  to  fancy  the 
“ maiden  and  the  youth  ” who  once  stood  In  it ; while  the 


Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lover’s  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 

m. 

A change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a steed  caparison'd : 

Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 

The  Boy  of  whom  I spake ; — he  was  alone, 

And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro : anon 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a pen,  and  traced 
Words  which  I could  not  guess  of ; then  he  lean'd 
Hb  bow'd  bead  on  hb  hands,  and  shook  as  'twere 
With  a convulsion — then  arose  again, 

And  with  hb  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears.  a 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  hb  brow 
Into  a kind  of  quiet : as  he  paused, 

The  Lady  of  his  love  re-enter’d  there ; 

She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved, — she  knew, 

For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  hb  heart 
Was  darken’d  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all.  4 
He  rose,  and  with  a cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  hand ; a moment  o’er  his  face 
A tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came  ; 

He  dropp’d  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 
Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu. 

For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles  ; he  pass'd 
From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 

And  mounting  on  hb  steed  he  went  hb  way ; 

And  ne’er  repass  d that  hoary  threshold  more. 

IV. 

A change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Boy  was  sprung  to  manhood  : in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a home, 

And  hb  soul  drank  their  sunbeams  : he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects ; he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been  ; on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a wanderer ; 

There  was  a mass  of  many  Images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A part  of  all ; and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Reposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 

Couch'd  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruin’d  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  rear’d  them ; by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fasten’d  near  a fountain  ; and  a man 
Clad  in  a flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while, 

While  many  of  hb  tribe  slumber’d  around ; 

And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky. 

So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful. 

That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  Heaven. 

Imago  of  the  “ lover's  steed."  though  suggested  by  the  unro- 
mautic  race-ground  of  Nottingham,  will  not  the  less  conduce 
to  the  general  charm  of  the  scene,  and  share  a portion  of  that 
' light  which  only  Genius  could  abed  over  it. — $Ioom.) 

« [*•  I had  long  been  in  love  with  M.  A.  C.,  and  never  told 
it.  though  sAe  haw  discovered  it  without.  I recollect  my  sens- 
ations, but  cannot  describe  them,  and  it  U as  well." — Byron 
Diary,  IH22.] 

* [This  is  true  keeping  — an  F.astem  picture  perfect  in  its 
foreground,  and  distance,  and  sky,  and  no  part  of  which  is  so 
dwelt  upon  or  laboured  as  to  obscure  the  principal  figure.  It 
is  often  in  the  slight  and  almost  Imperceptible  touches  that 
the  hand  of  the  master  is  shown,  and  tual  a single  spark, 
■truck  from  his  fancy,  lightens  with  a long  train  of  illumina- 
tion that  of  the  reader.  — Sia  Waltz*  Scott.] 
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y. 

A change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  One 
Who  did  not  love  her  better  : — In  her  home, 

A thousand  leagues  from  his, — her  native  home, 

She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  Infancy, 

Daughters  and  sons  of  Beauty, — but  behold  1 
Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 

The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 

And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 

As  if  its  Ud  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 

What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  all  she  loved. 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 

Or  ill-repress'd  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 

What  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  loved  him  not. 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 

Nor  could  he  be  a part  of  that  which  prey’d 
Upon  her  mind  — a spectre  of  the  past. 

VI. 

A change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Wanderer  was  return’d.  — I saw  him  stand 
Before  an  Altar — with  a gentle  bride ; 

Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  Starlight  of  his  Boyhood ; — as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o’er  his  brow  there  came 
The  selfsame  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 
His  bosom  In  Its  solitude ; and  then  — 

As  in  that  hour — a moment  o’er  his  face 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came. 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words. 

And  all  things  reel’d  around  him  ; he  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been — 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom’d  hall, 

And  the  remember’d  chambers,  and  the  place. 

The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade. 

All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 

And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back 

And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light : 

What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a time  ? 1 

VII. 

A change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  ray  dream. 

The  Lady  of  bis  love  ; — Oh  1 she  was  changed. 

As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ; her  mind 
Had  wander’d  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth  ; she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a fantastic  realm  ; her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things  ; 

And  forms  impalpable  and  un perceived 
Of  others’  sight  familiar  were  to  hers. 

And  this  the  world  calls  fVensy  ; but  the  wise 
Have  a far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a fearful  gift ; 

What  is  It  but  the  telescope  of  truth  ? 

Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies. 

And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness, 

Making  the  cold  reality  too  real ! * 

VIII. 

A change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore. 

The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone. 

Or  were  at  war  with  him ; he  was  a mark 
For  blight  and  desolation,  compass’d  round 
With  Hatred  and  Contention  ; Pain  was  mix'd 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until. 

Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days,  * 

He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power. 

But  were  a kind  of  nutriment ; he  lived 
Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many  men, 
And  made  him  friends  of  mountains  : with  the  stars 
And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  Universe 
He  held  his  dialogues  ! and  they  did  teach 
To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries  ; 

To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  open'd  wide. 

And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal’d 
A marvel  and  a secret  — Be  it  so. 

IX. 

My  dream  was  past ; it  had  no  farther  change. 

It  was  of  a strange  order,  that  the  doom 
Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 
Almost  like  a reality  — the  one 
To  end  in  madness  — both  in  miser)'-  4 

July,  1616. 

ilamrnt  of  {Taggo.* 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

At  Ferrara,  in  the  Library,  are  preserved  the  ori- 
ginal MSS.  of  Tasso's  Gierusalemme  and  of  Guarini’s 

1 [This  touching  picture  agrees  closely,  in  many  of  its  cir- 
cumstance*. with  Ix»rd  Byron's  own  prose  account  of  the 
wedding  in  his  Memoranda  ; in  which  he  describes  himself 
as  waking,  on  the  rooming  of  his  marriage,  with  the  most 
melancholy  reflections,  on  seeing  his  wedding-suit  spread 
out  before  him.  In  the  same  mood,  he  wandered  about  the 
grounds  alone,  till  he  was  summoned  for  the  ceremony,  and 
joined,  for  the  first  time,  on  that  day,  his  bride  and  her 
family.  He  knelt  down  — he  repeated  the  word*  after  the 
clergyman  ; but  a mitt  was  before  hU  eyes  — his  thoughts 
were  elsewhere  ; and  he  was  but  awakened  by  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  bystanders  to  find  that  he  was  — married 

Moors] 

* [*'  For  it  becomes  the  telescope  of  truth. 

And  shows  us  all  things  naked  as  they  are.”  — MS.] 

* Mi thri dates  of  Pontus. 

Pastor  FIdo,  with  letters  of  Tasso,  one  from  Titian 
to  Ariosto,  and  the  inkstand  and  chair,  the  tomb 
and  the  house,  of  the  latter.  But,  as  misfortune  has 
a greater  Interest  for  posterity,  and  little  or  none  for 

4 [This  poem  is  written  with  great  beauty  and  genius  — 
but  is  extremely  painful.  We  cannot  maintain  our  accus- 
tomed tone  of  levity,  or  even  speak  like  calm  literary  Judge*. 

In  the  midst  of  these  agonising  traces  of  a wounded  and  dis- 
tempered spirit.  Even  our  admiration  is  swallowed  up  tn  a 
most  painful  feeling  of  pity  and  of  wonder.  It  is  impossible 
to  mistake  these  for  fictitious  sorrows,  conjured  up  for  the 
purpose  of  poetical  effect.  There  is  a dreadful  tone  of  sin- 
cerity, and  an  energy  that  cannot  be  counterfeited,  in  the 
expression  of  wretchedness,  and  alienation  from  human-kind, 
which  occurs  in  every  line  of  this  poem.  — JxrrREY.] 

* [In  a moment  of  dissatisfaction  with  himself,  or  during  1 
some  melancholy  mood,  when  his  sou)  felt  the  worthlessness 
of  fame  and  glory.  Lord  Byron  told  the  world  that  his  muse 
should,  for  a long  season,  shroud  herself  In  solitude  (see 
anti,  p.  460.)  ; and  every  true  lover  of  genius  lamented  that 

xj  by  Google 
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the  coteraportry,  the  cell  where  Tasso  was  confined 
in  the  hospital  of  St  Anna  attracts  a more  fixed 
attention  than  the  residence  or  the  monument  of 
Ariosto  — at  least  it  had  this  effect  on  me.  There 
are  two  inscriptions,  one  on  the  outer  gate,  the 
second  over  the  cell  itself,  inviting,  unnecessarily, 
the  wonder  and  the  indignation  of  the  spectator. 
Ferrara  is  much  decayed  and  depopulated : the 
castle  still  exists  entire ; and  I saw  the  court  where 
Parisina  and  Hugo  were  beheaded,  according  to  the 
annal  of  Gibbon. 1 


&f)e  fUmnit  of  &100O. 


L 

Long  years ! — It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear 
And  eagle-spirit  of  a child  of  Song  — 

her  lofty  music  iu  to  cease.  But  there  was  a tide  in  his 
spirit  obeying  the  laws  of  Us  nature,  and  not  to  be  controlled 
by  any  human  will.  When  he  said  that  he  was  to  be  silent, 
be  looked,  perhaps,  into  the  inner  regions  of  his  soul,  and 
saw  there  a dim,  bard,  and  cheerless  waste,  like  the  sand  of 
the  sea-shore  ; but  the  ebbed  waves  of  passion  In  due  course 
returned,  and  the  scene  was  restored  to  its  former  beauty 
and  magnificence,  — its  foam,  its  splendours,  and  its  thunder. 
The  mind  of  a mighty  poet  cannot  submit  even  to  chains  of 
iu  own  imposing  : when  it  feels  most  enslaved,  even  then, 
perhaps,  is  it  about  to  become  most  free  ; and  one  sudden 
flash  may  raise  it  from  the  darkness  of  its  despondency  up  to 
the  pure  air  of  untroubled  confidence.  It  required,  therefore, 
but  smalt  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  assure  ourselves 
that  the  obligation  under  which  Lord  Byron  had  laid  himself 
could  not  bind,  and  that  the  potent  spirit  within  him  would 
laugh  to  scorn  whatever  dared  to  curb  the  frenzy  of  iU  own 
inspirations. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  till  he  again  came  forth  In  his 
perfect  strength,  and  exercised  that  dominion  over  our  spirit* 
which  is  truly  a power  too  noble  to  be  possessed  without 
being  wielded.  Though  all  hi*  heroes  are  of  one  family,  yet 
are  they  a noble  band  of  brothers,  whos<\  countenances  and 
whose  souls  are  strongly  distinguished  br  peculiar  charac- 
teristics. Bach  personage,  as  he  advances  before  us,  reminds 
us  of  some  other  being,  whose  looks,  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds  had  troubled  us  by  their  wild  and  perturbed  grandeur. 
But  though  all  the  same,  yet  are  they  all  strangely  different. 
We  hail  each  successive  existence  with  a profounder  sym- 
pathy ; and  we  are  lost  in  wonder,  in  fear,  and  in  sorrow,  at 
the  infinitely  varied  straggles,  the  endless  and  agonising  mo- 
difications  of  the  human  passions,  as  they  drive  along  through 
every  gate  and  avenue  of  the  soul,  darkening  or  brightening, 
elevating  or  laying  prostrate. 

From  such  agitating  and  terrific  pictures,  It  Is  delightftil  to 
turn  to  those  compositions  In  which  Lord  Byron  has  allowed 
bis  soul  to  sink  down  Into  gentler  and  more  ordinary  feelings. 
Many  beautiful  and  pathetic  strains  have  flowed  from  nis 
heart,  of  which  the  tenderness  it  as  touching  as  the  grandeur 
of  his  nobler  works  is  agitating  and  sublime.  To  those,  in- 
deed, who  looked  deeply  Into  his  poetry,  there  never  was  at 
any  time  a want  of  pathos ; but  it  was  a pathos  so  subduing 
and  so  profound,  that  even  the  poet  himself  seemed  afraid  of 
being  delivered  up  unto  it ; nay,  he  seemed  ashamed  of  being 
overcome  by  emotions,  which  the  gloomy  pride  of  hie  Intel- 
lect often  vainly  strove  to  scorn  ; and  he  dashed  the  weak- 
qmj  from  his  heart,  and  the  tear  from  his  eyes,  like  a man 
suddenly  assailed  by  feelings  which  he  wished  to  hide,  and 
which,  though  true  to  his  nature,  were  inconsistent  with  the 
character  which  that  mysterious  nature  had  been  forced,  as 
In  self-defence,  to  assume. 

But  there  is  one  poem  In  which  he  has  almost  wholly  laid 
aside  all  remembrance  of  the  darker  and  stormier  passions  ; 
In  which  the  tone  of  his  spirit  and  his  voice  at  once  is  changed, 
and  where  he  who  seemed  to  care  only  for  agonies,  and  re- 
morse. and  despair,  and  death,  and  Insanity,  In  all  their  most 
appalling  forms,  sbowa  that  he  has  a heart  that  can  feed  on 
the  purest  sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  deliver  itself  up  to 
the  sorrows,  the  sadness,  and  the  melancholy  of  humbler 
souls.  The  ’*  Prisoner  of  Chillon  ” Is  a poem  over  which 
Infancy  has  shed  its  first  mysterious  tears  for  sorrows  so 
alien  to  its  own  happy  Innocence,  — over  which  th*  gentle, 
pure,  and  pious  soul  of  Woman  has  brooded  with  ineffable, 
and  yearning,  and  bursting  tenderness  of  affection,  — and 
aver  which  old  Age,  almost  loosened  from  this  world,  has 
bowed  his  hoarv  bead  In  delighted  approbation  of  that  f ra- 


iding years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong ; 

Imputed  madness,  prison’d  solitude,* 

And  the  mind’s  canker  in  Its  savage  mood. 

When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart ; and  the  abhorred  grate. 

Marring  the  sunbeams  with  its  hideous  shade, 

Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the  brain, 
With  a hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain  ; 

And  bare,  at  once.  Captivity  display'd 
Stands  scoffing  through  the  never-open’d  gate. 

Which  nothing  through  Its  bars  admits,  save  day, 
And  tasteless  food,  which  I have  eat  alone 
Till  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone  ; 

And  I can  banquet  like  a beast  of  prey. 

Sullen  and  lonely,  couching  In  the  cave 
Which  Is  my  lair,  and  — it  mlly  be  — my  grave.  * 

All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear, 

But  roust  be  borne.  I stoop  not  to  despair ; 

For  I have  battled  with  mine  agony. 

And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 

temal  love,  whose  beauty  and  simplicity  fling  a radiance  over 
the  earth  he  is  about  to  leave,  and  exhibit  our  fallen  nature 
in  near  approximation  to  the  glories  of  its  ultimate  destiny. 
The  •*  Lament  "possesses  much  of  the  tenderness  and  nathos 
of  the  *•  Prisoner  of  Chillon.”  Lord  Byron  has  not  delivered 
himself  unto  any  one  wild  and  fearful  vision  of  the  imprisoned 
Tasso, — he  has  not  dared  to  allow  himself  to  ruth  forward 
with  headlong  passion  into  the  horrors  of  his  dungeon,  and 
to  describe,  as  he  could  frarftilly  have  done,  the  conflict  and 
agony  of  bis  uttermost  despair,  — but  he  shows  us  the  poet 
sitting  tn  hit  cell,  and  tinging  there  — a low,  melancholy, 
wailing  Lament,  sometimes,  indeed,  bordering  on  utter  wretch- 
edness, but  oftener  partaking  of  a settled  grief,  occasionally 
subdued  into  mournful  resignation,  cheered  br  delightful  re- 
membrances, and  elevated  by  the  confident  hope  of  an  im- 
mortal fame.  His  Is  the  gathered  grief  of  many  years,  over 
which  his  soul  has  brooded,  till  she  has  in  some  measure  lost 
the  power  of  misery  ; and  this  soliloquy  Is  one  which  we  can 
believe  he  might  nave  uttered  to  himself  any  morning,  or 
noon,  or  night  of  his  solitude,  as  he  seemed  io  be  half  com- 
muning with  his  own  heart,  and  half  addressing  the  ear  of 
that  human  nature  from  which  he  was  shut  out.  but  of  which 
be  felt  the  continual  and  abiding  presence  within  his  imagin- 
ation. — Paornsoa  Wilson.] 

* [The  original  MS.  of  this  poem  is  dated,  **  The  Apen- 
nines, April  ».  1817.”  It  was  written  In  consequence  of 
Lord  Byron  having  visited  Ferrara,  for  a single  day,  on  his 
way  to  Florence.  In  a letter  from  Rome,  he  says—”  The 
• Lament  of  Tasso,'  which  1 sent  from  Florence,  has,  I trust, 
arrived.  I look  upon  It  as  a * These  be  good  rhymes  J ’ as 
Pope’s  papa  said  to  him  when  he  was  a boy."] 

* [Tasso's  biographer,  the  Abate  Serasst,  has  left  it  with- 
out doubt,  that  tne  first  cause  of  the  poet’s  punishment  was 
his  desire  to  be  occasionally,  or  altogether,  free  from  his  ser- 
vitude at  the  court  of  Alfonso.  In  1575,  Tasso  resolved  to 
visit  Rome,  and  enjoy  the  indulgence  of  the  jubilee;  " and 
this  error,"  says  the  Abate,  " increasing  the  suspicion  already 
entertained,  that  he  was  in  search  of  another  service,  was  the 
origin  of  his  misfortunes.  On  his  return  to  Ferrara,  the  Duke 
refilled  to  adroit  him  to  an  audience,  and  he  was  repulsed  from 
the  houses  of  all  the  dependants  of  the  court : and  not  one 
of  the  promisqp  which  the  Cardinal  Albano  had  obtained  for 
him  were  carried  Into  effect.  Then  it  was  that  Tasso— after 
having  suffered  these  hardships  for  some  time,  seeing  himself 
constantly  discountenanced  by  the  Duke  and  the  Princesses, 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  and  derided  by  his  enemies — could 
no  longer  contain  himself  within  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
but,  giving  vent  to  his  choler,  publicly  broke  forth  into  the 
mostlnjurious  expressions  imaginable,  both  against  the  Duke 
and  all  the  house  of  Este,  cursing  his  past  service,  and  re- 
tracting all  the  praises  he  had  ever  given  in  his  verses  to 
those  princes,  or  to  any  individual  connected  with  them,  de- 
claring that  they  were  all  a gang  of  poltroons,  ingrates,  and 
scoundrels  (poltroni,  ingrati,  e ribald!).  For  this  offence  he 
was  arrested,  conducted  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  and 
confined  in  a solitary  cell  as  a madman.”  — Skrassi,  Vita  del 
Tasso .] 

* [In  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anna,  at  Ferrara,  they  show  a 
cell,  over  the  door  of  which  is  the  following  inscription  : — 
*•  Rispettate,  O posteri,  la  celebrltk  <11  questa  stanza,  dove 
Torquato  Tasso,  infermo  pli!  di  trlstezza  cbe  delirio,  di- 
tenuto  dimorfi  sum!  vil.  mesl  11.,  scrisse  verse  e prose,  e fi 
rimes  so  in  llbertk  ad  instania  della  citti  di  Bergamo,  nei 
giorno  vi.  LugUo,  1586."  — The  dungeon  Is  below  the  ground 
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The  narrow  circus  of  ray  dungeon  wall. 

And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall ; 

And  revell’d  among  men  and  things  divine, 

And  pour’d  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 

In  honour  of  the  sacred  war  for  Him, 

The  God  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven. 

For  he  has  strengthen’d  me  in  heart  and  limb. 

That  through  this  sufferance  I might  be  forgiven, 

I have  employ’d  my  penance  to  record 
How  Salem's  shrine  was  won,  and  how  adored. 

IL 

But  this  is  o’er — my  pleasant  task  is  done : — * 

My  long-sustaining  friend  of  many  years  ! 

If  I do  blot  thy  final  page  with  tears. 

Know,  that  my  sorroMt*  have  wrung  from  me  none. 
But  thou,  my  young  creation  ! my  soul’s  child  ! 
Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled. 

And  woo’d  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet  sight, 
Thou  too  art  gone — and  so  Is  my  delight : 

And  therefore  do  I weep  and  inly  bleed 
With  this  last  bruise  upon  a broken  reed. 

Thou  too  art  ended  — what  is  left  me  now  ? 

For  I have  anguish  yet  to  bear — and  how  ? 

I know  not  that — but  in  the  innate  force 
Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 

I have  not  sunk,  for  I had  no  remorse. 

Nor  cause  for  such  : they  call’d  me  mad — and  why  ? 
Oh  Leonora  I wilt  not  thou  reply  ? 2 
I was  indeed  delirious  in  my  heart 
To  lift  ray  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art ; 

But  still  my  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind  ; 

I knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 
Not  less  because  I suffer  it  unbent 
That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I not  blind. 

Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  mankind  ; 

; But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will, 

My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still ; 

Successful  love  may  sate  itself  away  ; 

The  wretched  are  the  faithful ; ’tis  their  fate 
To  have  all  feeling,  save  the  one,  decay, 

And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 
f As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour ; 

! But  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 


floor  of  the  hospital,  and  the  light  penetrate*  through  Us 
’ grated  window  from  a small  yard,  which  seems  to  have  been 
| common  to  other  cells.  It  is  nine  paces  long,  between  five 
j and  six  wide,  and  about  seven  feet  high.  The  bedstead,  so 
■ they  tell,  has  been  carried  off  piecemeal,  and  the  door  half 
I cut  away,  by  the  devotion  of  those  whom  “ the  verse  and 
• | prose"  of  the  prisoner  have  brought  to  Ferrara.  The  poet  was 
confined  In  this  room  from  the  middle  of  March  157s  to  De- 
cember 1S80,  when  he  was  removed  to  a contiguous  apartment 
much  larger,  in  which,  to  use  his  own  expressions,  he  could 
“ philosophise  and  walk  about."  The  inscription  Is  Incorrect 
as  to  the  Immediate  cause  of  his  enlargement,  which  was 
promised  to  the  city  of  Bergamo,  but  was  carried  into  effect 
at  the  Intercession  of  Don  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  Prince  of 
Mantua Hobhocse.) 

1 [The  opening  lines  bring  the  poet  before  us  at  once,  as  if 
the  door  of  the  dungeon  was  thrown  open.  From  this  bitter 
complaint,  how  noblv  the  unconquered  bard  rises  Into  calm, 
and  serene,  and  dignified  exultation  over  the  beauty  of"  that 
young  creation,  his  soul's  child,"  the  Gierusalemme  Lf- 
berata.  The  exultation  of  conscious  genius  then  dies  away, 
and  we  behold  him,  “ bound  between  distraction  and  disease," 
no  longer  in  an  Inspired  mood,  but  sunk  into  the  lowest  pro- 
stration of  human  misery.  There  is  something  terrible  In 
this  transition  from  divine  rapture  to  degraded  agony — 
Wilson.) 

J [In  a letter  written  to  his  friend  Sclpio  Gonzaga.  shortly 
after  his  confinement.  Tasso  exclaims  — " Ah,  wretched  me ! 
1 had  designed  to  write,  besides  two  epic  poems  of  most  noble 
argument,  four  tragedies,  of  which  1 had  formed  the  plan.  1 
had  schemed,  too,  many  works  in  prose,  on  subjects  the  most 
lofty,  and  most  useful  to  human  life  ; 1 had  designed  to  write 


in. 

Above  me,  hark  I the  long  and  maniac  cry 
Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 

And  hark  ! the  lash  and  the  increasing  howl. 

And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy  ! 

There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  frenzy  foul. 

Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o’er-Iabour'd  mind. 

And  dim  the  little  light  that’s  left  behind 
With  needless  torture,  as  their  tyrant  will 
Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill : » 

With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I class’d, 

’Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  years  have  pass’d ; 1 1 
’Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life  may  close: 

So  let  it  be — for  then  I shall  repose. 

IY. 

I have  been  patieut,  let  me  be  so  yet ; 

I had  forgotten  half  I would  forget. 

But  it  revives — Oh  ! would  it  were  my  lot 
To  be  forgetful  as  I am  forgot ! — 

Feel  I not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 
In  this  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes  ? 

Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind. 
Nor  words  a language,  nor  ev’n  men  mankind ; 

Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows. 

And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell — 

For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes — 

Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall, 

Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods ; 

While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbour's  call  — 
None  I save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all,  * 

Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these. 

Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Di cease. 

Feel  I not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  here  ? 

Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own. 

Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career, 

Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shim  and  fear? 
Would  I not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  again. 

And  teach  them  inward  Sorrow’s  stifled  groan  ? 

The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress. 

Which  undermines  our  Stoical  success  ? 

No  ! — still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive — I 
Have  pardon’d  princes’  insults,  and  would  die. 


philosophy  with  eloquence,  in  such  a manner  tfyat  there  might 
remain  of  me  an  eternal  memory  in  the  world.  Alas  ! I had 
expected  to  close  my  life  with  glory  and  renown  ; but  now, 
oppressed  by  the  burden  of  so  many  calamities,  1 have  lost 
every  prospect  of  reputation  and  of  honour.  The  fear  of  per- 
petual imprisonment  increases  ray  melancholy  ; the  iudig-  j 
nities  which  I suffer  augment  it ; and  the  squalor  of  my  beard, 
my  hair,  and  habit,  the  tordidness  and  filth,  exceedingly 
annoy  me.  Sure  am  I,  that,  if  sub  who  so  little  has  corre- 
sponded to  my  attachment  — If  she  saw  me  in  such  a state, 
and  in  such  affliction  — she  would  have  some  compassion  on 
me."  — Opcre,  t.  x.  p.  387.) 

* [For  nearly  the  first  year  of  his  confinement  Tasso  en- 
dured all  the  horrors  of  a solitary  cell,  and  was  under  the  care 
of  a gaoler  whose  chief  virtue,  although  he  was  a poet  and  a 
man  of  letters,  was  a cruel  obedience  to  the  commands  of  hts  ' 

trince.  His  name  was  Agostino  Mosti.  Tasso  sav*  of  him 
» a letter  to  his  sister,  " ed  usa  rneeo  ogni  sorte  di  rigore  ed 
inuraaniti." — Hobhocse.) 

* [This  fearful  picture  is  finely  contrasted  with  that  which 
Tasso  draws  of  himself  in  youth,  when  nature  and  meditation 
were  forming  his  wild,  romantic,  and  impassioned  genius. 
Indeed,  the  great  excellence  of  the  “ Lament  " courts  in  the 

ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  noble  prisoner's  soul ; his  feelings 

often  come  suddenly  from  afar  off,  — sometimes  gentle  sin  j 
are  breathing,  and  then  all  at  once  arise  the  storms  tem- 
pest,—the  gloom,  though  black  as  night  while  it  endure*, 
gives  way  to  frequent  bursts  of  radiance,  — and  when  the  wild 
strain  is  closed,  our  pity  and  commiseration  are  blended  with 
a sustaining  and  elevating  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  maieetv 
of  his  character.  — Wilson.) 


THE  LAMENT  OF  TASSO.  47c 

Tea,  Sister  of  my  Sovereign  ! for  thy  sake 
I weed  all  bitterness  from  out  my  breast. 

It  hath  no  business  where  thou  art  a guest : 

Thy  brother  hates  — but  I can  not  detest ; * 

Thou  pitiest  not — but  I can  not  forsake. 

V. 

Look  on  a love  which  knows  not  to  despair,  * 

But  all  unquench’d  is  still  my  better  part. 

Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart , 

As  dwells  the  gather’d  lightning  In  its  cloud. 
Encompass’d  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud. 

Till  struck,  — forth  flies  the  all-ethereal  dart ! 

And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 
The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frame, 
And  for  a moment  all  things  as  they  were 
Flit  by  me  ; — they  are  gone  — I am  the  same. 

And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew ; 

I knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I knew 
j A Princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a bard ; 
l told  it  not,  I breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Sufficient  to  itself  its  own  reward ; 

And  if  my  eyes  reveal’d  it,  they,  alas  ! 

Were  punish’d  by  the  sllentness  of  thine, 

And  yet  I did  not  venture  to  repine. 

Thou  wert  to  me  a crystal-girded  shrine, 

Worshlpp’d  at  holy  distance,  and  around 
Hallow’d  and  meekly  kiss’d  the  saintly  ground ; 

Not  for  thou  wert  a princess,  but  that  Love 
Had  robed  thee  with  a glory,  and  array’d 
Thy  lineaments  In  beauty  that  dismay’d  — 

Oh  ! not  dismay’d  — but  awed,  like  One  above  ! 

And  in  that  sweet  seventy  there  was 
A something  which  all  softness  did  surpass — 

I know  not  how — thy  genius  master’d  mine — 

My  star  stood  still  before  thee  : — if  it  were 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design, 

That  sad  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear ; 

But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I should  be 

Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  me  — but  for  thee. 

The  very  love  which  lock’d  me  to  my  chain 
Hath  lighten’d  half  its  weight ; and  for  the  rest. 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigour  to  sustain, 

And  look  to  thee  with  undivided  breast. 

And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Pain.  * 

VL 

It  Is  no  marvel  — from  ray  very  birth 

My  soul  was  drunk  with  love, — which  did  pervade 

And  mingle  with  whate’er  I saw  on  earth  : 

Of  objects  all  inanimate  I made 
Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 

J And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a paradise, 

1 [Sot  long  alter  hit  imprisonment,  Tatto  appealed  to  the 
1 merry  of  Alfonso,  in  a contone  of  gTeat  beauty,  couched  in 
1 terms  so  respectful  and  pathetic,  as  must  have  moved,  it 
i might  be  thought,  the  severest  bosom  to  relent.  The  heart  of 
Alfonso  was,  however,  impregnable  to  the  appeal ; and  Tasso, 
In  another  ode  to  the  princesses,  whose  pity  he  invoked  in  the 
• name  of  their  own  mother,  who  had  herself  known.  If  not  the 
like  horrors,  the  like  solitude  of  imprisonment,  and  bitterness 
of  soul,  made  a similar  appeal.  **  Considered  merely  a a 
! poems,’*  says  Black,  “ these  canioni  are  extremely  beauti- 
ful ; but.  if  we  contemplate  them  as  the  productions  of  a 
mind  diseased,  they  form  important  documents  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.”  — L{fe  qfTouo,  vol.  U.  P-  408.] 
t r A*  to  the  indifference  which  the  Princess  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  for  the  misfortunes  of  Tasso,  and  the  little  effort 
sbe  made  to  obtain  his  liberty,  this  is  one  of  the  negative  ar- 
gument* founded  on  an  hypothesis  that  may  bo  easily  de- 
! stroyed  by  a thousand  others  equally  plausible.  Was  not  the 
Princes*  anxious  to  avoid  her  own  ruin  ? In  taking  too  warm 
/ an  tatereat  for  the  poet,  did  she  not  risk  destroying  herself, 
f without  saving  him? — Foscolo.] 

1 

Where  I did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  d ream’d  uncounted  hours. 
Though  I was  chid  for  wandering ; and  the  wise 
Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o’er  me,  and  said 
Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made. 

And  such  a truant  boy  would  end  in  woe, 

And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a blow ; 

And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I did  not  weep, 

But  cursed  them  In  ray  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 
Return’d  and  wept  alone,  and  d ream'd  aguin 
The  visions  which  arise  without  a sleep. 

And  with  ray  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 
With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain  ; 

And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One  Want, 

But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 
I found  the  thing  I sought — and  that  was  thee ; 

And  then  I lost  my  being,  all  to  be 
Absorb’d  in  thine  j the  world  was  past  away ; 

Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me  ! 

vn. 

1 loved  all  Solitude — but  little  thought 
To  spend  I know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant; — had  I been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave. 4 
But  who  hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave  ? 
Perchance  in  such  a cell  we  suffer  more 
Than  the  wreck’d  sailor  on  his  desert  shore  ; 

The  world  is  all  before  him  — mine  is  here. 

Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier. 
What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye, 

And  with  a dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky  ; 

I will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof! 

Although  ’tis  clouded  by  my  dungeon  roof. 

VIII. 

Yet  do  I feel  at  times  my  mind  decline,5 
But  with  a sense  of  its  decay : I sec 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine. 

And  a strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 
The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free  ; 

But  much  to  One,  who  long  hath  suffer’d  so. 

Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place, 

And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase. 

I thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  Man, 

But  Spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them — all  Earth 
Abandons  — Heaven  forgets  me ; — in  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can. 

It  may  be,  tempt  me  further,  — and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assail. 

* [Tasso's  profound  and  unconquerable  love  for  Leonora, 
sustaining  itself  without  hope  throughout  years  of  darkness 
and  solitude,  breathes  a moral  dignity  over  all  his  sentiments, 
and  we  feel  the  strength  and  newer  of  his  noble  spirit  In  the 
un-upbraiding  devotedness  of  his  passion.  — Wilson.] 

4 [••  My  mind  like  theirs  adapted  to  Its  grave."  — MS.] 

* ["Nor  do  I lament."  wrote  Tasso,  shortly  after  his  con- 
finement. “that  my  heart  is  deluged  with  almost  constant 
misery,  that  my  head  is  always  heavy  and  often  painful,  that 
my  tight  and  hearing  are  much  Impaired,  and  that  all  mv 
frame  is  txxome  spare  and  meagre  ; but,  passing  all  this  wltc 
a short  sigh,  what  I would  bewail  Is  the  infirmity  of  my  mind. 
My  mind  sleeps,  not  thinks  ; my  fancy  is  chill,  and  forms  no 
pictures;  my  negligent  senses  will  no  longer  furnish  the 
Images  or  things  ; my  hand  is  sluggish  In  writing,  and  my  pen 
seems  as  if  it  shrunk  from  the  office.  ! feel  as  if  I were 
chained  in  all  my  operations,  and  as  if  1 were  overcome  by  an 
unwonted  numbness  and  oppressive  stupor."  — Opcre,  t.  viiL 
p.  258.] 
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Why  in  this  furnace  Is  my  spirit  proved. 

Like  steel  In  tempering  fire  ? because  I loved  ? 
Because  I loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see, 

Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  me. 

IX. 

I once  was  quick  in  feeling — that  is  o'er  ; 

My  scars  are  callous,  or  I should  have  dash'd 
My  brain  against  these  bars,  as  the  sun  flash'd 
In  mockery  through  them ; — If  I bear  and  bore 
The  much  I have  recounted,  and  the  more 
Which  hath  no  words, — 'tis  that  I would  not  die 
And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  lie 
Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of  sharaa 
Stamp  Madness  deep  into  my  memory, 

And  woo  Compassion  to  a blighted  name, 

Sealing  the  sentence  which  ray  foes  proclaim. 

No — it  shall  be  immortal  1 — and  I make 
A future  temple  of  ray  present  cell. 

Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake. 1 
While  thou,  Ferrara ! when  no  longer  dwell 
The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down, 

And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  hearthless  halls, 


A poet's  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown,  — 

A poet’s  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown. 

While  strangers  wonder  o’er  thy  unpeopled  wall’s  1 * 
And  thou,  Leonora! — thou — who  wert  ashamed 
That  such  as  I could  love — who  blush’d  to  hear 
To  less  than  monarchs  that  thou  couldst  be  dear. 
Go ! tell  thy  brother,  that  my  heart,  untamed 
By  grief,  years,  weariness — and  it  may  be 
A taint  of  that  he  would  Impute  to  me  — 

From  long  infection  of  a den  like  this. 

Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abyss, — 
Adores  thee  still;  and  add  — that  when  the  towers 
And  battlements  which  guard  his  joyous  hours 
Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot. 

Or  left  untended  in  a dull  repose, 

This — this  — shall  be  a consecrated  spot ! 

But  Thou — when  all  that  Birth  and  Beauty  throws 
Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct — shalt  have 
One  half  the  laurel  which  o'ers  hades  my  grave.  * 

No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart. 

As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my  heart. 

Yes,  Leonora ! It  shall  be  our  fate 
To  be  entwined  for  ever — but  too  late  !4 
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Oh  Venice  ! Venice  I when  thy  marble  walls 
Are  level  with  the  waters,  there  shall  be 
A cry  of  nations  o'er  thy  sunken  halls, 

A loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea  t 
If  I,  a northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee. 

What  should  thy  sons  do  ? — anything  but  weep : 
And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep. 

In  contrast  with  their  fathers — as  the  slime, 

The  dull  green  ooze  of  the  receding  deep, 

Is  with  the  dashing  of  the  spring-tide  foam 
That  drives  the  sailor  shipless  to  his  home. 

Are  they  to  those  that  were  ; and  thus  they  creep, 
Crouching  and  crab-like,  through  their  sapping  streets. 
Oh  ! agony — that  centuries  should  reap 
No  mellower  harvest ! Thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  wealth  and  glory  turn’d  to  dust  and  tears ; 


1 

* [Those  who  Indulge  In  the  dreams  of  earthly  retribution 
will  observe.  that  the  cruelty  of  Alfonso  was  not  left  without 
its  recompense,  even  in  his  own  person.  He  survived  the  af- 
fection of  his  subjects  and  of  his  dependants,  who  deserted 
him  at  his  death  ; and  suffered  his  body  to  be  interred  with- 
out princely  or  decent  honours.  His  last  wishes  were  neg- 
lected ; his  testament  cancelled.  His  kinsman,  Don  Caesar, 
shrank  from  the  excommunication  of  the  Vatican,  and,  alter  a 
short  struggle,  or  rather  suspense,  Ferrara  passed  away  for 
ever  from  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Este — Hobhocse.] 
a [In  July,  1586,  after  a confinement  of  more  than  seren 
years,  Tasso  was  released  from  his  dungeon.  In  the  hope  of 
receiving  his  mother's  dowry,  and  of  again  beholding  his  sis- 
ter Cornelia,  he  shortly  after  visited  Naples,  where  his  pre- 
sence was  welcomed  with  every  demonstration  of  esteem  and 
admiration.  Being  on  a visit  at  Moladi  Gaeta,  he  received 
the  following  remarkable  tribute  of  respect.  Marco  dl  Sciarra. 
the  notorious  captain  of  a numerous  troop  of  banditti,  hearing 
where  the  great  poet  was,  sent  to  compliment  him,  and  of- 
fered him  not  only  a free  passage,  but  protection  by  the  way, 
and  assured  him  that  he  and  his  followers  would  be  proud  to 
execute  his  orders.  See  Manso,  Vita  del  Tauo,  p.  219.] 

4 [The  ** pleasures  of  imagination”  have  been  explained 


And  every  monument  the  stranger  meets. 

Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a mourner  greets ; 

And  even  the  Lion  all  subdued  appears. 

And  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barbarian  dram, 

With  dull  and  dally  dissonance,  repeats 
The  echo  of  thy  tyrant’s  voice  along 
The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  song. 

That  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  with  the  throng 
Of  gondolas — and  to  the  busy  hum 
Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 
Were  but  the  overbeating  of  the  heart. 

And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 
The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 
From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood 
Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  blood. 

But  these  are  better  than  the  gloomy  errors. 

The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay, 

and  justified  by  Addison  in  prose,  and  by  Akensid*  In  verse : 
but  there  are  moments  of  real  life  when  its  miseries  and  its 
necessities  seem  to  overpower  and  destroy  them.  The  his- 
tory of  mankind,  however,  furnishes  proofs  that  no  boufly 
suffering,  no  adverse  circumstances,  operating  on  our  ma- 
terial nature,  will  extinguish  the  spirit  of  imagination.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  instance  of  this  so  very  affecting  and  so  very 
sublime  as  the  case  of  Tasso.  They  who  have  seen  the  dark, 
horror-striking  dungeon-hole  at  Ferrara,  in  which  he  was 
ooo&ned  seven  years  under  the  Imputation  of  madness,  will 
have  had  this  truth  impressed  upon  their  hearts  in  a manner 
never  to  be  erased.  In  this  vault,  of  which  the  sight  mak..  * 
the  hardest  heart  shudder,  the  poet  employed  himself  in  u-  j 
nlshing  and  correcting  his  immortal  epic  poem.  Lord  Byrots’a 
“ Lament”  on  this  subject  Is  as  sublime  and  profound  a le»-  | 
son  in  morality,  and  in  the  pictures  of  the  recesses  of  tl»e  i 
human  soul , as  it  is  a production  most  eloquent,  most  pathetic, 
most  vigorous,  and  most  elevating  among  the  gifts  of  the 
Muse.  The  bosom  which  is  not  touched  with  It  — the  fancy  j 
which  is  not  warmed, — the  understanding  which  is  not  cbL 
lightened  and  exalted  by  it,  Is  not  fit  for  human  intrrrcrarwe.  ' 
If  Lord  Byron  had  written  nothing  but  this,  to  deny  him  the  ! 
praise  of  a grand  poet  w ould  have  been  flagrant  injustice  or  > 
gross  stupidity Bbydces.] 

5 [This  Ode  was  transmitted  from  Venice,  in  1819,  alcmx 
with  "Maseppa.”] 
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! When  Vice  walks  forth  with  her  unsoften’d  terrors, 

1 And  Mirth  is  madness,  and  but  smiles  to  slay ; 

1 ' And  Hope  is  nothing  but  a false  delay, 

The  sick  man’s  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  death, 

1 When  Faintness,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  Pain, 

1 And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 
Of  the  cold  staggering  race  which  Death  is  winning, 

1 Steals  vein  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pulse  away ; 

| Tet  so  relieving  the  o'er- tortured  clay, 

To  him  appears  renewal  of  bis  breath, 

I And  freedom  the  mere  numbness  of  his  chain ; 
i And  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  how  again 
{ He  feels  his  spirits  soaring — albeit  weak, 

And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seek  ; 

And  as  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gasps, 
j That  his  thin  finger  feels  not  what  it  clasps. 

And  so  the  film  comes  o’er  him — and  the  dlxzy 
| Chamber  swims  round  and  round  — and  shadows  busy, 
j At  which  he  vainly  catches,  flit  and  gleam, 

: Till  the  last  rattle  chokes  the  strangled  scream, 

And  all  Is  ice  and  blackness,  — and  the  earth 
That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth. 

II. 

i There  is  no  hope  for  nations ! — Search  the  page 
Of  many  thousand  years — the  daily  scene. 

The  flow  and  ebb  of  each  recurring  age. 

The  everlasting  to  be  which  hath  been, 

Hath  taught  us  nought  or  little  : still  we  lean 
On  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 
Our  strength  away  in  wrestling  with  the  air; 

For  tis  our  nature  strikes  us  down  : the  beasts 
1 Slaughter’d  in  hourly  hecatombs  for  feasts 
I Are  of  as  high  an  order — they  must  go  [slaughter, 
f Even  where  their  driver  goads  them,  though  to 
J Ye  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as  water, 
What  have  they  given  your  children  in  return  ? 

A heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 

1 A blindfold  bondage,  where  your  hire  is  blows. 

What ! do  not  yet  the  red-hot  ploughshares  burn, 
O’er  which  you  stumble  in  a false  ordeal, 

And  deem  this  proof  of  loyalty  the  real; 

| Kissing  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scars, 

And  glorying  as  you  tread  the  glowing  bars  ? 

| All  that  your  sires  have  left  you,  all  that  Time 
| Bequeaths  of  free,  and  History  of  sublime, 

Spring  from  a different  theme! — Ye  see  and  read, 
Admire  and  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed  ! 

1 1 Save  the  few  spirits  who,  despite  of  all, 
j And  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engender'd 
' I By  the  down-thundering  of  the  prison-wall. 

And  thirst  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters  tender’d, 
Gushing  from  Freedom’s  fountains  — when  the  crowd. 
Madden'd  with  centuries  of  drought,  are  loud, 

And  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain 
The  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a chain 
Heavy  and  sore,  — in  which  long  yoked  they  plough'd 
The  sand, — or  If  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain, 

*T  was  not  for  them,  their  necks  were  too  much  bow’d. 
And  their  dead  palates  chew'd  the  cud  of  pain  : — 
Yes  ! the  few  spirits  — who,  despite  of  deeds 
Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause 
Those  momentary  starts  from  Nature’s  laws, 

Which,  like  the  pestilence  and  earthquake,  smite 
But  for  a term,  then  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 
With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 
With  a few  summers,  and  again  put  forth 

Cities  and  generations  — fair,  when  free — 

For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bud  for  thee  l 

m. 

Glory  and  Empire ! once  upon  these  towers 
With  Freedom — godlike  Triad  ! how  ye  sate  1 
The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 
When  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate, 

But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit ; in  her  fate 
All  were  enwrapp’d : the  feasted  monarchs  knew 
And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  hate, 
Although  they  humbled  — with  the  kingly  few 
The  many  felt,  for  from  all  days  and  climes 
She  was  the  voyager’s  worship  ; — even  her  crimes 
Were  of  the  softer  order — bom  of  Love, 

She  drank  no  blood,  nor  fatten’d  on  the  dead, 

But  gladden'd  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread ; * 

For  these  restored  the  Cross,  that  from  above 
Hallow’d  her  sheltering  banners,  which  incessant 
Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  Crescent, 

Which,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled.  Earth  may  thank 
The  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  which  clank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  cars  of  those  who  owe 
The  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles ; 

Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a common  woe. 

And  call’d  the  “ kingdom  " of  a conquering  foe,  — • 

But  knows  what  all  — and,  most  of  all,  ice  know  — 
With  what  set  gilded  terms  a tyrant  juggles ! 

IV. 

The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone 
O’er  the  three  fractions  of  the  groaning  globe ; 

Venice  is  crush'd,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 
A sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe  ; 

If  the  free  Switier  yet  bestrides  alone 
His  chainless  mountains,  tis  but  for  a time. 

For  tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  grown, 

And  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.  One  great  clime, 

Whose  vigorous  offspring  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  In  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,  and 
Bequeath’d  — a heritage  of  heart  and  hand. 

And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land, 

Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a monarch’s  motion,  | 
As  If  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a wand 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science — 

Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 

Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquer’d  and  sublime. 

Above  the  far  Atlantic  ! — She  has  taught 
Her  Esau-bretbren  that  the  haughty  flag, 

The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag, 

May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands  have  bought 
Rights  cheaply  earn'd  with  blood. — Still,  still,  forever 
Better,  though  each  man's  life-blood  were  a river. 

That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 
Through  thousand  buy  channels  in  our  veins, 

Damm’d  like  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and  chains, 

And  moving,  as  a sick  man  in  his  sleep, 

Three  paces,  and  then  faltering  : — better  be 
Where  the  extinguish’d  Spartans  still  are  free, 

In  their  proud  charnel  of  Thermopylae, 

Than  stagnate  In  our  marsh, — or  o'er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add, 

One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fathers  had. 

One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee  1 

i 
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Ti)t  inorganic  iKaggiorc 

OF  PULCI. 1 

— 

in  his  continuation,  by  a judicious  mixture  of  the 
gaiety  of  Pulci,  has  avoided  the  one ; and  Bern!,  in 
his  reformation  of  Boiardo’s  poem,  has  corrected  the 
other.  Pulci  may  be  considered  as  the  precursor 
and  model  of  Bemi  altogether,  as  he  has  partly  been 
to  Ariosto,  however  inferior  to  both  his  copyists.  He 
is  no  less  the  founder  of  a new  style  of  poetry  very 
lately  sprung  up  in  England.  I allude  to  that  of 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Morgante  Maggiore,  of  the  first  canto  of  which 
this  translation  is  offered,  divides  with  the  Orlando 
Innamorato  the  honour  of  having  formed  and  sug- 
gested the  style  and  story  of  Ariosto.  The  great 
defects  of  Bolardo  were  his  treating  too  seriously  the 
narratives  of  chivalry,  and  his  harsh  style.  Ariosto, 


* [The  following  translation  was  executed  at  Ravenna, 
In  February,  1*20,  and  first  saw  the  light  In  the  pages  of  the 
unfortunate  journal  called  **  The  Liberal."  The  merit  o{ 
It,  as  Lord  Byron  over  and  over  states  in  hit  letters,  consists 
In  the  wonderful  prrbum  pro  rrrbo  closeness  of  the  version. 

It  wa«,  in  fact,  an  exercise  of  skill  in  this  art,  and  cannot 
be  fairly  estimated,  without  continuous  reference  to  the  ori- 
ginal Italian,  which  the  reader  will  therefore  now  find  placed 
opposite  to  the  text.  Those  who  want  full  information,  and 
clear  philosophical  views,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Romantic 
Poetry  of  the  Italians,  will  do  w ell  to  read  at  length  an  article 
on  that  subject,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Ugo  Foscolo,  in  the 
forty-second  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  We  extract 
from  it  the  passage  in  which  that  learned  writer  applies  him- 
self tnore  particularly  to  the  Morgante  of  Pulci.  Alter  show- 
ing that  all  the  poets  of  this  class  adopted  as  the  groundwork 
of  their  fictions,  the  old  wild  materials  which  had  for  ages 
formed  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  professed  story-tellers,  — in 
those  days  a class  of  person*  holding  the  same  place  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  more  especially  in  Italy,  which  their  brothers 
I still  maintain  all  over  tho  East,  — Foscolo  thus  proceeds : — 

" The  customary  forint  of  the  narrative  all  find  a place  in  romantic 
I |wtn  : such  are  thr  wnlmUimi  reflection*  luspaiol  by  the  matter* 
which  be  hat  just  related,  or  anting  in  anticipation  of  thote  which  hr  it 
about  to  relate,  and  which  the  story -teller  always  open*  when  he  returnee 
hit  recitation*  : hit  defence  of  hit  own  merit*  against  the  attack*  of  rival* 

In  trade ; and  hit  form  *1  teave-uk  Ing  when  he  parts  from  h Is  audience,  and 
In  rite*  them  to  meet  him  again  on  the  morrow.  This  method  of  winding 
up  each  poni-v  of  the  poem  is  a fivounte  among  the  romantic  poets;  who  i 
constantly  finish  their  cantos  with  a distich,  of  which  the  words  may  rary,  | 
but  the  sense  is  uniform. 

* All'  sltro  canto  ve  fart  (entire, 

S«-  all’  altro  canto  ml  sreTTete  a udire’—  Amiosro. 

I Or  at  the  end  of  another  canto,  according  to  Harrington's  translation,  — 

* I now  cut  ofT abruptly  here  my  rhyme. 

And  keep  my  tale  unto  another  time.' 

" The  forms  and  materials  of  these  popular  stories  were  adopted  by 
writer*  of  a superior  class,  who  considered  the  vulgar  tales  of  their  prrd.?- 
cwmots  as  blocks  of  marble  finelj  tinted  and  variegated  by  the  hind  of  na- 
ture, but  which  might  afford  s masterpWe,  wlscn  tastefully  workel  and 
polished.  The  romantic  ports  treatrd  the  traditionary  fictions  just  as 
Dante  did  the  legend*  tnrmted  by  the  monks  to  maintain  their  mastery 
over  weak  minds-  He  formed  them  into  a poem,  which  bocMwethe  admi- 
ration of  every  age  and  nation ; but  Dante  .‘al  Frtrarra  wire  poets,  who, 
though  universalis  celebrated,  were  not  universally  understood.  The 
learned  found  employment  In  writing  comments  utxm  ihetr  poems ; hut  the 
nation,  without  evrei  excepting  the  higher  ranks,  knew  them  only  by 
name,  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiftrwntn  century,  a few  obscure  authors 
began  to  write  romances  In  rente  and  In  rhyme,  taking  for  ihetr  subject 
the  wart  of  (’harlrniagne  ana  Orlando,  or  sometimes  the  adventures  of 
Arthur  and  t-'w  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  These  works  were  so 
pleasing,  that  they  wrre  rapidly  multiplied : but  the  bards  of  romance 
cared  little  about  style  or  versification,  - they  sought  fur  adventures,  and 
enchantments,  and  miracle*.  We  here  obtain  at  least  s partial  explanation 
at  the  rapid  (teettne  of  Italian  poetry,  and  the  amazing  corruption  of  the 
Italian  language,  which  took  place  immediately  after  the  death  of  Pe- 
trarch, and  which  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse  until  the  era  of  Lonsuo 
de*  Medici. 

**  It  was  then  that  Pulci  composed  hit  Morgante  fur  the  amusement  of 
Madonna  i.ucre/ia,  the  mother  of  I-orenzo ; and  he  use  I to  recite  it  at 
table  to  Kicino,  and  Po  Ilian,  and  Lorenzo,  and  the  other  Illustrious  charac- 
ter* who  then  flourished  at  Florence  yet  Pulci  adhered  strictly  to  the 
original  plan  of  the  popular  story tell  ere  ; and  if  his  successor*  have  rm. 
bettUhed  them  so  that  they  can  scarcely  be  recognised,  It  i*  certain  that  In 
no  other  poem  can  they  lie  found  to  genuine  as»d  native  r.i  in  the  M er- 
rant*. Pulci  accommodated  himself,  though  spurdvriy.  to  live  genius  of 
hit  age;  cjaaaieai  last!  and  sound  criticism  began  to  prevail,  and  great 
endeavour*  were  making  b»  the  learned  to  separate  historical  truth  from  ! 
the  chaos  of  fable  aiul  tradition]  to  that,  though  Pulci  Introduced  the 
mast  eitravagan1  failles,  he  aflVrled  to  complain  of  the  error*  of  hi*  prede-  1 
ceveff*.  • I grieve,'  he  said,  * foe  my  emperor  Charlemagne;  for  1 sec  thU 
his  history  ha*  teen  badly  written  and  worse  understood.' 

* E del  mio  Carlo  imperador  rn’  increWw  ; 

IT'  »:«ta  quest*  istoria.  a quel  ch’io  veggio, 

Dl  Carlo,  irale  Intevj  » icritta  pcggi  i.' 

**  And  whilst  he  quotes  the  great  historian  Leonardo  .\retino  with  re- 

spect, he  professes  to  believe  the  authority  of  the  H 'lt  Archbishop  Turpin, 
who  i*  also  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  poem.  In  another  passage,  where  he 
imltatsn  the  apo'ogtes  of  the  story  tel  1st*,  he  make*  a nc.it  illusion  tn  the 
last.-  of  hli  audience.  • J know,*  he  njt,  * that  I mutt  liroc  -id  straight- 
forward , and  not  Util  A tingle  lie  fit  tho  course  of  my  talc.  Tltii  is  not  a ; 


story  of  mere  Invention  t and  If  I go  one  step  out  of  the  right  road,  or* 
chastises,  ancuhcr  criticise*,  a third  scolds  — they  try  to  drive  me  mad  — 
but  in  fact  they  are  out  of  their  tenses.* 

“ Pulci  * vrrufication  is  remarkably  fluent.  Vet  ho  is  deficient  fat  me- 
lody; his  language  is  pure,  and  hit  expressions  flow  naturally;  but  his  ' 
phrase*  are  abrupt  and  unconnected,  and  be  frequent!*  write*  ucgrxm re s- 
tirally.  His  vigour  degenerates  into  hsrthruws  ; and  tus  love  of  brcvirv 
prevents  the  developc-mcnt  of  his  poetical  Imagery.  He  bear*  ail  tfar 
mark*  of  rude  genius ; h*  vrat  capable  of  < lei  test*  |M***antry , yet  hi*  imCa 
are  umally  bitter  and  severe.  His  humour  never  ari.es  from  point*,  bat 
from  unexpected  situation*  strongly  contrasted.  Tho  Emperor  Chart* - 
migne  •nuenn*  King  .Mirsllmi.il  hpxln  to  bv  hanged  tor  high  B(s*« , 
and  Archbishop  Turpin  kindly  utter*  ins  service*  on  the  occatsuu. 

* f'  diet* ; lo  vo’,  Manllio,  che  tu  muoja 
Dove  tu  ordlnastl  II  tr-dlmento. 

Dtsse  Turptno : Jo  vogliti  far*  U boja. 

Carlo  rUp*«c  : Ed  10  son  bm  conteuto 
• T-e  sia  tr.iltato  di  quest!  due  esni 
L’  opera  santa  con  lo  saute  mani.' 

'*  Here  wo  have  an  emperor  tuperiri tending  the  execution  of  a k.ng,  who 
1*  hanged  in  tlte  presence  of  a vast  multitude,  all  ,.f  whom  ore  gre-artv  ads- 
flnl  at  beholding  an  archbishop  oflici  sling  in  the  character  of  a finales  af 
the  law.  Before  this  adventure  took  place,  Cersdoro  h-vi  dospstcfwd  mt 
ambassador  to  tho  emperor,  complaining  of  the  shamefrtl  conduct  of  a 
wicked  Paladin,  who  had  seduced  the  princess  id*  daughter.  The  enter  ! 
does  not  present  himself  with  modem  diplomatic  courtesy. 

* Macon  t*  abbittg  com*  traditore, 

O ilisleile  e ingiusto  Imperadore 
A Ctradoeo  <■  state  tcritto,  O Carlo, 

O Carlo  ! O Carlo!  (o  croilave  la  testa) 

L»e  la  tva  carte,  che  nan  puoi  ncgzjlo, 

De  la  aua  ftglia  cos a disorient  a.’ 


" ' O Cl  varies,'  he  cried,  * Charles,  Charles  ' ' — an  J as  hr  cried 
He  shook  hi*  brad  — 1 a sad  complaint  I bring 
Of  shameful  net*  which  cannot  be  dented  ; 

King  Oar  adore  ha*  ascertained  the  thing, 

Wht«h  corns**  moreover  prosed  and  verified 
By  I cure*  from  rour  own  tide  of  the  wa'rr 
Respecting  the  behaviour  of  his  daughter .* 

*'  Such  scenes  mar  appear  somewhat  vtrsi  cv:  but  Caradaro'k  sanLaen. 
and  the  execution  of  King  Mar.iUu-,  are  told  in  strict  conformity  fcn  fee 
notion*  of  the  common  people,  and  a«  they  roust  still  Iw  ciwnhit  d we 
wished  Co  Imitate  the  popular  *t  ury -tellers.  If  PeJr«  be  occMsannl  * re- 
fined .md  delicate,  his  snatches  of  amenity  resulted  fiutn  the  nutienelclw 
racter  of  the  Klarentinr*.  and  the  resn  *1  of  letters.  But  at  the  s*m  u-.c, 
we  must  trace  to  national  character,  and  to  the  Influence  at  hi*  dad y earn- 
(unions,  tho  buffoonery  which,  in  the  opinion  of  foreigner*,  fnT— nth  d». 
graces  the  poem.  M.  iilnguens1  ha*  criticised  Pulci  in  the  usual  tiyfe  ifLi 
country  men.  He  attributes  modem  manners  to  ancient  times,  and  takas 
it  fur  granted  that  the  individuals  of  every  other  nation  think  and  net  like 
Frenchmen.  On  these  principle*,  he  conclude*  that  Puka.  Uwh 
with  respect  to  his  i ubjnit  and  to  his  mode  of  treating  it,  twtendtd  ani*  t* 
write  burlesque  poetry  ; because,  a*  he  sirs,  such  butfusnerv  could  isat 
have  been  Introduced  into  a composition  rented  tu  iasrenro  fe'  gnb.  i — i 
hi*  enlightened  guest.*.  If  the  author  had  Intended  to  be  in  earnest,  la  the 
fine  portrait  of  Lorento  given  by  Machiavcfli  at  the  end  of  his  Fhwvwriae 
history,  the  historian  complains  that  he  took  more  pleasure  in  the  mrpiry 
of  jester*  and  buffoon*  than  beseemed  .uch  a man.  It  is  a little  tfawr-'-v 
that  Benedetto  Varcht,  a contemporary  histurutn,  nukes  the  ta me 
plaint  of  Machiavelli  himself.  IndeevI,  many  known  anndaln  of  Msctm- 
will,  no  let*  than  hit  fugitive  pieces,  prove  that  it  was  on  It  when  he  *aa 
acting  the  statesman  that  he  wished  to  be  pave ; and  that  he  roo  d laugh 
like  other  men  when  he  laid  aside  hi*  dignity.  We  do  run  think  he 
wa»  in  the  wrong.  But.  whatever  opinion  may  be  farmed  on  the  sutyert, 
we  shall  yet  be  forced  lo  conclude  thtl  great  men  may  be  rampetod  ta 
blame  the  manner*  of  their  times,  without  being  *Mr  to  wtttagusd  *y<» 
influence.  In  other  respects,  the  poem  of  Pulci  is  rertoo*.  bcah  in  snhjerv 
and  in  tone.  And  here  we  shall  r remit  a gmerat  obeervatisws.  which  we 
asivlsc  our  readers  to  apply  to  all  the  romantic  poems  of  the  It  tries*  — 
Tiaf  tktxr  cowrie  hamtmr  aritei  /crew  Ikt  nwfrsit  {dims  (Ac  — — 0m- 
Jattxmrt  qf  Ikt  wrUen  to  mfkrrw  to  Ikt  fj rug  m!  tf  Ikt  it 

rtwy-M/era,  onJ  Ikt  tfjr It  wwife  at  tkr  tat me  fiwsc  bg  tk*  g vwfui  rf  (Scar 
w filer*  to  rtnJtr  Huh  material*  isiim^v  >sf  rwAhosc. 

" Thl*  amjdc  elucidation  of  the  cause*  iif  the  poetical  character  rf  ib* 
Morgante  has  been  overlooked  by  the  critic* ; and  they  have  therefor*  .is*. 
Puled  with  great  earnestness  during  the  |jur  two  cwnturh^,  whether  Use 
Morgante  Is  written  in  jest  or  ramest ; and  whether  1‘uict  t*  not  *» 
atheist,  who  wrote  in  verse  for  the  et(>rew»  purpose  of  vrevfllrrg  at  all  rcifWw'. 
Mr.  Merivale  inclines.  In  his  Orlando  in  Hnnmrilln,  to  the  tpasm  af 
M.  trlngufnf,  that  the  Morgante  Is  decidcdlv  to  be  cuMsdcrcd  as  a bsar- 
Ireque  poem,  and  a satire  against  the  Chrittian  religion.  Yet  Mr.  Msti- 
vaic  himself  a>  knowledges  that  it  n wound  up  with  a tr  tgicti  etfeet,  atari 
iligi  ilirel  by  religious  sentiment : and  If  therefore  forced  ta  ‘ I os  re  thw 
qusttion  amongst  the  unexplained,  and  perhaps  inexplicable.  * 


the  Ingenious  Whistlecraft  The  serious  poems  on 
Roncesvalles  in  the  same  language,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Merivale,  are  to 
be  traced  to  the  same  source.  It  has  never  yet  been 
decided  entirely  whether  Puld's  intention  was  or 
was  not  to  deride  the  religion  which  is  one  of  his 
favourite  topics.  It  appears  to  me,  that  such  an  in- 
tention would  have  been  no  less  hazardous  to  the 
poet  than  to  the  priest,  particularly  in  that  age  and 
country ; and  the  permission  to  publish  the  poem, 
and  its  reception  among  the  classics  of  Italy,  prove* 
that  it  neither  was  nor  is  so  interpreted.  That  he 
intended  to  ridicule  the  monastic  life,  and  sutfrred 
his  imagination  to  play  with  the  simple  dulness  of 
bis  converted  giant,  seems  evident  enough ; but 
surely  it  were  as  unjust  to  accuse  him  of  irreligion 
on  this  account,  as  to  denounce  Fielding  for  his 
Parson  Adams,  Barnabas,  Thwack  urn,  Supple,  and 
the  Ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild,  — or  Scott,  for  the 
exquisite  use  of  his  Covenanters  in  the  “ Tales  of 
my  Landlord.” 

In  the  following  translation  I have  used  the  libertv 
of  the  original  with  the  proper  names  ; as  Pulci  uses 
Gan,  Ganellon,  or  Gancllone ; Carlo,  Carlomagno,  or 
Carlomano  ; Rondel,  or  Rondello,  &c.,  as  it  suits  his 
convenience  • so  has  the  translator.  In  other  respects 
the  version  is  faithful  to  the  best  of  the  translator’s 

ech«*  did  not  mesa  to  burirupir  Kb  heroe*.  It  W a ham,  thin*  that,  with 
UST1  «nt«Ti.  th*  war  ha*  ended  b.  fortunate  Inter, 

ventteo  of  the  pnml  tKxtr  of  reader*.  who,  0*1  »uch  occariun*.  form  their 

r'S-f  "■(‘‘‘■'-".‘-J  •»*  u™  than  lh. 

B«*  ..  l-i  ’*  •"ll  lu,  b Uttlc  known.  H'r  are  told  he 

Mr.  Merivale,  that  « the  pom.  of  abatruse  theology  are  dltruned  in  the 
Muream*  with  a degr-rv.if  »crptical  freedom  which  we  thould  imagine  to  l* 

ho  feU. 

tip  In  oil  im:  

1 U*£*?1?5aTr. M upon  which  )w  commented  In  hi.’ 


, . ■*  ‘ “ F .w  ' ’""“•'I'  we Utoulu  Inui'inr  to  l)e 

altogether  remote  from  the  umt  nf  the  fifteenth  century.’  Mr.  Merivale 
fotlDWi  M.  t.inguenC,  w tio  follow*  Voltaire.  And  the  plillumphet  of  Ferae* 
a heating  up  In  all  i-tixrtcr,  for  altlra  againat  ChrutUnit. , col! 

U.e  .criproraJ  p«ragr*  ot  Puld,  upon  which  )w commented  In  hi. 
. But  it  U onl>  dner  the  t rn.net:  of  Trent,  that  ant  doubt  which 
mi«ht  be  ratted  00  a rc  igtou*  dogma  rxpow-d  an  auUior  to  the  charge  of 
tepbtj;  whilst.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  a Cathode  might  be  uncrrrlv 
*“»  and  J«  allow  htmaelf  a Certain  degrw  of  latitude  in  thcolngicd 
bt.  At  one  and  the  tame  time  the  Florentine,  might  well  belief  in 
the  (Mwprl  and  laugh  at  a doctor  of  divinity ; for  it  wa«  exactly  at  thb 
•m  that  thrj  had  been  iprctaion  of  the  memorable  cuntrormie,  between 
the  repre*en wti r«e  of  the  eastern  and  anum  churche*.  Greek  and  Latin 
Nabopa  from  every  comer  of  IhrUlvndocn  hail  aweml.lnl  at  Florence  fat 
the  WX-  of  trying  whether  they  could  po^iblj  mv!er,tand  each  other  ■ 
md  when  they  tenarttod,  they  haled  each  other  aorw  than  before.  At  the 
eery  time  when  Fold  wa»  coinpodng  lii*  Hurt-ante,  the  clenry  of  Florence 
prowued  ajpurm  the  excommunication*  pronounced  bv  xitiu*  IV.,  and 
wtU»  npmenn  by  which  hi*  hoi  Inna  was  onathemaiued  In  hi*  turn. 
Durinc  thewc  procr-vdlng-.,  an  archbwhou,  convicted  of  hrtng  a pupal  etni»- 
«T-  wa*  hanged  frten  one  of  the  window,  of  the  coirmnimi  palace  at 
Fiorefe  : thU  erent  may  hare  augjfratedjo  Pulci  the  Idea  of  < omening 


r archbuhop  Into  a hangman.  The  romantic  poet*  tutittJlutod 

hteeary  and  rckeatihe  olMcrvaiiotM  for  the  trivial  digrt-oion,  of  th,  Mnrr- 
tedar*.  Thi«  wiu  a great  improvement ; ard  althi-ugh  It  vu  not  well 
managed  by  Pulci,  yet  he  pnaenu  ui  with  much  rurlou,  Incidental  matter, 
in  coating lib  phflo>nph>ral  friend  and  cimtrmporar*  Mattvo  Palmier!,  he 
explain,  the  tnalnct  of  brutes  hj  a bold  hypothcu*  — he  wnon  that  ther 
■J*  animated  by  evil  spirit*.  Thta  idea  gar#  no  ollV-nce  to  the  iheolqriana 
of  the  fifteenth  century ; but  It  excited  much  orthodox  indignation  when 
Father  Ifcmgwant,  a French  monk,  brought  ic  forward  at  a new  theory  of 

Mr  Merivale,  after  obtrrvlng  that  Pulci  died  heforr  the  dl«coTery 


rf  America  by  Ooiombus,  quote  a p.ii*»g*  * which  wilt  beemne  a very  In* 
' J -mcni  for  the  phUotophlcd  hUtorlan.’  We  give  it  In  hu 
' The  water  1*  level  through  it*  whole  extent,  although , 
the  form  of  a globe.  Mankind  In  those  ages  were 
Ignorant  than  now.  Hm-uie*  would  blush  at  thh  dav  for 
hi*  colon — *’ 1 — *-  • - • 


ET, 


t hat  the  form  of  a globe.  Mankind  in  those  ages  were 
. orant  than  now.  Hercules  would  blush  at  thh  dav  for 

having  bred  hi*  column*.  Vcuelt  will  toon  pat*  far  t evotul  thttn.  They 
any  toon  re«h  another  hemitphrre.  became  every  thing  tend*  to  it,  centre  j 
« like  nunner  aa.  by  a dtvln#  mystery,  the  earth  it  tu*rwndctl  In  the  miiht 
ce  the  inn;  here  below  are  otic  and  empires,  which  were  ancient.  The 
iBhibunu  cf  those  regitwit  were  called  Antipode*.  They  have  plant*  and 
* »«J1  M yoti,  ami  wage  war*  at  wdl  a*  you.  •_  JtfoegMfr,  c.  XXV. 

“ The  more  we  comhler  the  traces  of  ancient  science,  • hich  break  in 
transient  fla.be*  throcgn  thcdurkn*-*,  of  Ujc  mubtle  age*,  and  which  era- 
dtaaily  redUuminated  the  herijoo,  the  more  shall  wc  he  liltpwed  to  adopt 
the  hypotbetts  suggested  by  HaiUy,  and  *uppon««l  by  him  with  seductive 
etequenev.  He  maintained  that  all  the  acquirvmmu  of  the  (iTcvki  and 
Romans  had  teen  tranimlltad  to  them  a*  tlie  wreck*  aiul  fragment*  of  the 
kaowlvdge  once  pOMeij,  d by  primicval  nationa,  by  empire*  of  «ag«  and 
pAliosophcn,  who  were  clWwinU  twefd  fiom  the  f.tcc  of  the  globe  by 
seme  oerTwhi'Iniing  CAta  tropfie.  HU  thcir«  mav  be  ronaidrred  as  ex- 
travagant ; but  if  the  lit. vary  productions  of  the  Unmans  were  not  yet 
exxam.  it  would  «eem  liicixdible,  that,  after  the  l«|ne  of  afow  centuries, 
the  civilisation  of  the  Augwuan  age  could  have  lecu  succ-wsleJ  In  ltnly  by 
such  berbartty.  I lie  Itulltm*  were  mi  Ignorant,  that  tla-j  forgot  their 
family  rvxm**»;  and  before  the  elever-th  cenrtiry  individual*  vnt  known 
cskly  by  their  Christ iaii  names.  Tltey  had  ait  OwJlMinct  ides.  In  the  middle 
awe*,  of  the  cxIUr-see  or  tie  xmipodc;  \au  it  vu  1 remlniccaftce of  au- 
cfetkt  knowledge,  liante  ha*  indicatcrl  the  1 umber  and  iKnitMtn  of  the  ttirt 
cnmproing  tlie  polar  ci*n -t  el  lai  ion  of  the  Austral  hero rrc.  At  it*  same 
time  he  trlls  u«,  Out  vrhen  Lurlfer  w.t>  hurled  from  lf>e  celesUal  regfout. 
the  arch  UeeU  ua-iviixid  tl  it  globe;  half  hi*  body  romaintd  on  our  ude  of 


ability  in  combining  hla  Interpretation  of  the  one 
language  with  the  not  very  easy  task  of  reducing  it 
to  the  same  versification  in  the  other.  The  reader 
on  comparing  it  with  the  original,  is  requested  to 
remember  that  the  antiquated  language  of  Pulci 
however  pure.  Is  not  easy  to  the  generality  of 
Italians  themselves,  from  its  great  mixture  of  Tuscan 
proverbs  ; and  he  may  therefore  be  more  indulgent 
to  the  present  attempt  How  far  the  translator  has 
succeeded,  and  whether  or  no  he  shall  continue  the 
work,  are  questions  which  the  public  will  decide. 
He  was  induced  to  make  the  experiment  partly  by 
his  love  for,  and  partial  intercourse  with,  the  Italian 
language,  of  which  it  is  so  easy  to  acquire  a slight 
knowledge,  and  with  which  it  is  so  nearly  impossible 
for  a foreigner  to  become  accurately  conversant 
The  Italian  language  is  like  a capricious  beauty 
who  accords  her  smiles  to  all,  her  favours  to  few 
and  sometimes  least  to  those  who  have  courted  her 
longest.  The  translator  wished  also  to  present  in 
an  English  dress  a part  at  least  of  a poem  never  yet 
rendered  into  a northern  language  ; at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  been  the  original  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  productions  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  as  well  as  of  those  recent  experiments  in 
poetry  in  England  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. 


thr  e entry  of  tlie  exrth,  ana  Half  on  the  other  «ide.  The  ihork  «riv»n 

hli!W  fKJ1  ,!,OTV  *t*-u  l'°«,0»*  of  *he  w.«t«T*  of  the  occxfi  eTthe 
SS^Thl^Tn5?!*TT'  *nd  "‘l-T  on*  h *h  mountain  nmnined  nmorerod, 
.hi  V . hU  A*  fall  of  Lurlfrr  h«ppm«<t 

Ad£’il  U 1 5’i,!,rn'  ,h»*  D*me  di.l  not  artmitUiat 
P-  Uth"Z!  h“  *.Trr  b^'r*  Inhabiteti  5 I*j(,  abo.it  thirty  year* 
rr/fh  . rr"rch^h°  * a*  ,“*'ur  rrr'«*  ‘he  ancient  writers  r.VttuuJ 
to  hint  that  th*  *un  »hmw  opon  mortal*  who  were  unknown  to  ujL 
‘ Nell*  ,■  union  che  il  del  rapldo  Inchina 
* ev»'  oeruiente,  r che  11  dl  noun,  vola 
A put*  che  <U  Ik  forur  1'  avprtta. ' 

,n  ««une  of  half  a century  after  I'etrun  h,  another  Men  wai  rained. 

The  exUtmce  o»  tlve  antipcxlr*  w.y»  fully  dim  -n^iratcl.  ruiclrolae*  a d«  til 
to  announce  the  fact  ; Ian . it  hail  twrn  tauKhl  to  him  by  hi.  follow -Ci Umt, 
Paolo  r«canrlll,  an  excclljmt  a*tronom*r  fox)  inattwmaiieUn,  who  wrote 
n **y»  ‘o  ('hrt«opher  ( olnmt.ii*,  txhorting  |,|in  to  undertake  hi* 

expedition.  A few  *un/at  have  been  tramUt«l  by  Mr.  Merivale,  with 
ll°  m’t  " r'H,S  ‘he  original.  They  may  be 
condde^latai^-inu-n  of  Pulci-,  ,«xlrv.  when  he  write,  with  imagination 
and  feeling,  Orlando  IH4»  farewell  to  hi*  dying  hone.  * 

' Hit  faithful  Meed,  Dial  long  had  tewed  him  well 
In  peace  and  war,  now  rimed  hi,  languid  we, 
hneel  d at  hi,  frit,  ami  teem'd  to  tay  * Farewell  1 
I've  brought  tl.ee  to  the  detined  poit,  and  die. ' 

Orlando  foil  anew  hit  tormw.  ,w«d| 

W hen  he  beheld  hi,  lirlgliadcro  lie 
StrHch'd  on  the  He'd,  that  rryttal  fount  btwide, 
btiflVn  d his  limb,,  ami  cold  hi*  warlike  pride  1 
And,  * O rot  much-loved  itecd,  my  gvimotu  friend. 

Companion  of  my  better  * ear* ! * he  uld  j 
* And  hare  I lived  toiww  tad  an  end 
(>f  all  thy  toil,,  and  thy  brave  *plrit  tied. 

O jurtlon  me,  If  e'er  1 did  nflen.l 
” ith  haat;  wrong  that  mild  and  faithful  head ! * — 

Juxt  then,  hi*  eye*  a momentarv  light 
r t ith'd  quick ; — then  closd  again  ui  citdlna  night. 

When  Orlando  U expiring  on  the  field  of  haul*,  an  angel  i 
him,  and  provnim  that  Alda  hi,  « Ifo  *h.ill  Join  him  In  pandiw. 

* Bright  with  eternal  youth  and  fide  I cm  bloom. 

Thine  Aldahella  thou  »halt  behobl  once  more, 

Partaker  of  a bUn  hry«nd  the  tomb 
With  heT  whom  Sinai',  holy  lull*  adore, 

Crown’d  with  frch  flower,,  w W colour  and  perfume 
Surpa**  what  Spring**  rich  l«vmi  rrer  bore _ 

J li*  mourning  widow  Imre  die  will  remain. 

And  be  in  Heaven  thy  joyful  »pou*e  again- ' 

“ WhU*t  the  «oul  of  Orlando  vu  soaring  to  heaven,  a toft  and  plalntl-e 
•train  ,u  hcurd.  and  angelic  voice,  joirnil  in  ceUwtlal  himicmy.  Th,.T 
•ang  the  (Malm,  * When  I.rael  went  out  of  Egypt : ' and  the  linger,  were 
known  to  lie  angel*  from  the  trembling  of  their  wing*. 

* Pol  »i  rent)  ccai  un  ,uon  dolrc  e Coco 
Certa  ormonia  con  at  «ur|  xccvntl 
'he  ben  |>arca  d’  angvltci  * Iranian!. 
***«»» 

• In  triia  I trad,  cantar,  de  d£e\pta, 

Sentlto  fw  ilagU  augrli  wilmne 

Che  *i  conohhc  al  Oamolar  (e  pennr.  • 

" h“  inverted  pauagea  from  the  Vulga'e  in  hU  Bit Ina  Cotnmedl., ; 

and  Petrarch,  the  matt  reUglaM  of  poet,,  quote*  ScT  |-tuie  even  when  he 
U courting,  k et  they  were  not  accuved  of  impiety.  Nviih  .-r  did  Ihilci  Incur 
the  danger  of  • pewthummu excommunication  until  after  th  - ItrfonnxUun, 
when  Flu*  V . (a  lkotni»n:an.  who  va  turned  Into  a aalnt  by  a .utarq  tmt 
p"tw)  promoted  the  welfare  of  hcly  motlter  church  bv  bunting  a few  wicked 
books  arvd  hanging  a few  trouble- mm-  mitlnm.  The  n-nian  that  Pulci 
wm  in  the  odour  of  hercy  influer  «1  the  opinion  of  Milton,  who  only 
■peak*  of  I lie  Morgatoe  a,  a • ««wtfu|  rocnanre.'  Milton  *11  e.nxlooa  to 
prove  that  Catholic  writer*  had  ridiculed  popidi  divine*,  and  that  the  UlUa 
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BYRON’S  WORKS. 


II  morgantc  fHaggiorr. 


CANTO  PR1UO. 


L 

. In  principlo  era  il  Verbo  appresso  a Dio  ; 

Ed  era  Iddlo  il  Verbo,  e’l  Verbo  lui : 

Questo  era  Del  principlo,  al  parcr  mio  ; 

E nulla  si  puo  far  sanza  costui : 

Perd,  giusto  Signor  benigno  e plo, 

Mandami  solo  un  de  gli  angeli  tui, 

Cbe  m’accompagni,  e rechimi  a memoria 
Una  famosa  antica  e degna  storia. 

IL 

E tu  Vergine,  flglia,  e mad  re,  e sposa 
Di  quel  Signor,  cbe  ti  dette  le  chiavc 
Del  delo  c dell’  abisso,  e d’  ogni  cosa. 

Quel  dl  cbe  Gabriel  tuo  ti  disse  Ave ! 

Percbe  tu  se’  de’  tuo’  servi  pietosa. 

Con  dolce  rime,  e stil  grato  e soave, 

Ajuta  1 versi  miel  benignamente, 

E ’nflno  al  fine  allumina  la  mente. 

• m. 

Era  ncl  tempo,  quando  Filomena 
Con  la  so  re  11a  si  lamenta  e plora, 

Che  si  ricorda  di  sua  antica  pena, 

E pc’  boscbettl  le  ninfe  innamora 
E Febo  il  carro  temperate  mcna, 

Che  1 suo  Fetonte  1’  aramaestra  ancora ; 

Ed  appariva  appunto  all*  orizzonto, 

Tal  cbe  Titon  si  grafflava  la  fronte. 

IV. 

Quand’  io  varai  la  mia  barchctta,  prima 
Per  ubbidir  chi  sempre  ubbidir  debbe 
La  mente,  e Caticarsi  in  prosa  e in  rima, 

E del  mio  Carlo  Imperador  m*  increbbe ; 

Cbe  so  quanti  la  penna  ha  posto  in  cima, 

Cbe  tutti  la  sua  gloria  prevarrebbe : 

E states  quella  istoria,  a quel  ch’  i’  veggio, 

Di  Carlo  male  intesa,  e scritta  peggio. 

V. 

Dlceva  gia  Lionardo  Aretlno, 

Cbe  s’egU  avesse  avuto  scrittor  degno, 
Com’egil  ebbe  un  Ormanno  11  suo  Pipino 
Ch'  avesse  dillgenzia  avuto  e lngegno ; 

Sarebbe  Carlo  Magno  un  uom  divino ; 

Perd  ch’egii  ebbe  gran  vittorie  e regno, 

E fece  per  la  cbiesa  e per  la  fede 
Ccrto  as  sal  piu,  che  non  si  dice  o credc. 

had  Un  subjected  to  prtrste  Judgment,  notwithstanding  the  pop*,  had 
prohibited  l hr  reading  of  It.  Ml*  anlour  did  not  allow  him  to  Mop  ami  n- 
■mliw  whether  ihli  prohibition  might  not  bepowertor  tothedealhof  Pulci. 
Milton  had  studied  Pule!  lo  »dv*nU«r.  The  knowledge  which  he  a*cntw» 
hi,  devtU,  their  drinalnng  repentance,  the  loft;  aentimrata  which  he 
tome  of  them,  and.  above  all,  the  principle  that,  no, with 


bestow*  upon  eoroe  of  them,  and.  aoove  au,  tnr  inm-ipte  that,  iMXwith- 
•landing  thrtr  crime  and  it,  panJthment,  the,  retain  the  grandeur  and  per- 
fection of  angelic  nature,  are  all  to  be  found  In  the  Mar  game  aa  well  a*  in 
Paradiae  Lcat.  Arlottn  and  T**»o  have  Imitated  other  puum.  When 
great  port,  l.irrow  from  their  inferior*  In  genlm,  thrv  rum  their  aroul«l- 
tiotu  to  mrh  advantage  that  it  U difficult  to  detect  their  theft*,  and  itill 
more  difficult  to  blame  them. 

••  The  poem  l»  Ailed  with  king*,  knight*,  giants  and  drvij,.  There  are 
man;  battle,  and  roan,  duel*.  War,  rhe  out  of  ware,  and  empire*  are 
conquered  In  a day.  I'uld  treat*  u»  with  plenty  of  magic  and  enchantment. 
HI*  love  adventure*  are  not  peculiarly  Interaating : and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Soar  or  ft  ve  lending  penonag**,  hi*  character*  are  of  no  moment.  The 
fable  turn*  wholly  upon  the  hatred  which  (>aneUon,  the  felon  knight  of 
Maganaa,  I war,  toward*  Orlando  and  the  fnt  of  the  Christian  Paladin*. 
Chartomagnr  i,  email  y practised  upon  tij  tianwllon.  hi*  prime  confidant  and 
man  of  budneu-  So  he  trraU  Orlando  and  hi,  friend*  in  the  moat  tcurvy 
manner  Imaginable,  and  erode  them  out  to  hard  aervice  in  the  war*  again,! 
Prance.  (iaiwIUm  U despatched  to  Spain  to  treat  with  King  Manilla*, 
bcirur  alao  inamicted  to  obtain  the  erosion  of  a kingdom  for  Orlando;  but 
■a  devka  with  the  Spaniard* , and  Orlando  la  killed 


€f) c fHotgante  fHaggiorr. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 


I. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  next  God ; 

God  was  the  Word,  the  Word  no  less  was  be : 

This  was  in  the  beginning,  to  my  mode 

Of  thinking,  and  without  him  nought  could  be  : 
Therefore,  just  Lord  ! from  out  thy  high  abode. 
Benign  and  pious,  bid  an  angel  flee, 

One  only,  to  be  ray  companion,  who 

Shall  help  my  famous,  worthy,  old  song  through. 

IL 

And  thou,  oh  Virgin  ! daughter,  mother,  bride 
Of  the  same  Lord,  who  gave  to  you  each  key 
Of  heaven,  and  hell,  and  everything  beside. 

The  day  thy  Gabriel  said  44  AU  hail  j " to  thee. 
Since  to  thy  servants  pity ’s  ne’er  denied. 

With  flowing  rhymes,  a pleasant  style  and  free. 

Be  to  my  verses  then  benignly  kind, 

And  to  the  end  illuminate  my  mind. 

III. 

* Twas  in  the  season  when  sad  Philomel 
Weeps  with  her  sister,  who  remembers  and 
Deplores  the  ancient  woes  which  both  befell. 

And  makes  the  nymphs  enamour’d,  to  the  hand 
Of  Phaeton  by  Phoebus  loved  so  well 

His  car  (but  temper’d  by  his  sire’s  command ) 

Was  given,  and  on  the  horizon’s  verge  just  now 
Appear’d,  so  that  TIthonus  scratch'd  his  brow : 

IV. 

When  I prepared  my  bark  first  to  obey. 

As  it  should  still  obey,  the  helm,  my  mind. 

And  carry  prose  or  rhyme,  and  this  my  lay 
Of  Charles  the  Emperor,  whom  you  will  find 
By  several  pens  already  praised  ; but  they 
Who  to  dlfftise  his  glory  were  inclined. 

For  all  that  I can  sec  in  prose  or  verse. 

Have  understood  Charles  badly,  and  wrote  worse. 

V. 

Leonardo  Aretino  said  already. 

That  if,  like  Pepin,  Charles  had  had  a writer 
Of  genius  quick,  and  diligently  steady. 

No  hero  would  in  history  look  brighter  ; 

He  in  the  cabinet  being  always  ready, 

And  in  the  field  a most  victorious  fighter, 

Who  for  the  church  and  Christian  faith  had  wrought, 
Certes,  far  more  than  yet  is  said  or  thought. 

at  the  battle  of  RonravaUcs.  The  Intrigue,  of  U and  low,  hi*  qxw,  h» 
patience,  hi*  obiUnorv.  hi*  dhafeuulation , hi,  affected  humflir* . and 
hi*  lneinauailblc  power*  of  intrigue,  are  admirably  drptited  . and  to* 
character  constitute*  the  chief  and  t.nest  feature  In  the  poeru.  Cfcartesnrorae 
la  a worth;  monarch,  but  eaailj  gulled  • Orlando  i,  a reel  hero,  chaale 
and  disinterested,  and  who  fichu  In  goad  carnew  for  the  protroretMn  «f 
the  faith.  Hr  baptize*  He  giant  M organic,  who  afterward,  mm  t~uw 
like  a faithful  squire.  There  la  another  giant,  who**  name  is  Marguue. 
M organic  fall*  In  with  Margstte : and  the;  become  *wom  brother*.  Vat- 

Bute  la  a very  infidel  giant,  ready  to  con  fern  hi*  failings,  and  fail  of  tfcrwOer*. 

r *et»  all  a-laughlng,  reader*.  giants,  devil*,  and  haroca  ; and  he  fenaahea 
Ida  career  by  laughing  till  he  bursts. "] 

> ["  About  the  Morgan te  Maggiora,  I won't  hare  a \ ioe 
omitted.  It  may  circulate  or  it  may  not.  but  all  the  criticism 
on  earth  sh*Vt  touch  a line,  unless  it  be  because  It  is  badly 
translated.  Now  you  say,  and  I say,  and  others  aay.  that  the 
translation  is  a good  one,  and  so  It  shall  go  to  press  aa  It  ia. 
Pulcl  must  onttrrr  for  his  own  Irreligion  : I answer  for  the 

translation  only.”  — Lord  Byron  to  A tr.  Murray.  193C 

“ Why  don't  you  publish  my  Paid,  — the  beat  tiilcg  1 ctct 
wrote.”  — lb.  1®21  .J 
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VL 

Guardlsl  an  corn  a san  Liberaiore 
Quella  badia  lil  presso  a Manoppello, 

Gift  ne  gli  Abbruixi  fatta  per  suo  onore, 
Dove  fu  la  battaglla  e '1  gran  flaggcllo 
D'  un  re  pagan,  che  Carlo  imperadore 
Uccise,  e tan  to  del  suo  popol  fello : 

£ vedesi  tante  ossa,  e tanto  il  san  no, 

Cbe  tutte  in  Giusafft  poi  «i  vcdranno. 

VL 

You  still  may  see  at  Saint  Libcratore 
The  abbey,  no  great  way  from  Manopell, 
Erected  in  the  Abruxxl  to  his  glory, 

Because  of  the  great  battle  In  which  fell 
A pagan  king,  according  to  the  story, 

And  felon  people  whom  Charles  sent  to  hell : 
And  there  are  bones  so  many,  and  so  many. 
Near  them  Giusaffa's  would  seem  few,  if  any. 

VIL 

Ma  11  raondo  deco  e ignorante  non  prcxza 
Le  sue  virtu,  com’  io  vorrei  vedcrc : 

E tu,  Fiorenza,  de  la  sua  grandezza 
Possiedi,  e sempre  potrai  possedcre 
Ogni  costume  cd  ogni  gentilezza 
Che  si  potesse  aqulstare  o avere 
Col  senno  col  tesoro  o con  la  lancla 
Dal  nobil  sanguc  e venuto  di  Francia. 

VIL 

But  the  world,  blind  and  ignorant,  don’t  prize 
His  virtues  as  I wish  to  see  them : thou, 
Florence,  by  his  great  bounty  don’t  arise, 

And  hast,  and  may  have,  if  thou  wilt  allow. 

All  proper  customs  and  true  courtesies : 

Whatever  thou  hast  acquired  from  them  till  now, 
With  knightly  courage,  treasure,  or  the  lance. 

Is  sprung  from  out  the  noble  blood  of  France. 

VIIL 

Dodlci  paladin!  aveva  in  corte 

Carlo ; e’l  piu  savio  a famoso  era  Orlando : 
Gan  traditor  lo  condusse  a la  morte 
In  Rondsvalle  un  trattato  ordinando  ; 

La  dove  il  como  sono  tanto  forte 
Dopo  la  dolorosa  rotta,  quando 
Ne  la  sua  commedla  Dante  qui  dice, 

£ mettclo  con  Carlo  in  del  felice. 

vra. 

Twelve  paladins  had  Charles  In  court,  of  whom 
The  wisest  and  most  famous  was  Orlando ; 

Him  traitor  Gan  conducted  to  the  tomb 
In  Ronces valles,  as  the  villain  plann’d  too, 

While  the  horn  rang  so  loud,  and  knell'd  the  doom 
Of  their  sad  rout,  though  he  did  all  knight  can  do ; 
And  Dante  in  his  comedy  lias  given 
To  him  a happy  seat  with  Charles  in  heaven. 

IX 

Era  per  Pasqua  quella  dl  natalc : 

Carlo  la  corte  avea  tutta  In  Parigi : 
Orlando,  com’  io  dico,  11  principale 
Ewi,  il  Danesc,  Astolfo,  c Ansuigi : 
Fannosi  fcste  e cose  trionfaie, 

£ mol  to  celebravan  San  Dionigi ; 
Angiolln  dl  Bajona,  ed  L'livieri 
V’cra  venuto,  cl  gentil  Berlinghieri. 

IX. 

’T  was  Christmas-day  ; In  Paris  all  his  court 
Charles  held  ; the  chief,  I say,  Orlando  was, 

The  Dane ; Astolfo  there  too  did  resort. 

Also  Ansulgi,  the  gay  time  to  pass 
In  festival  and  in  triumphal  sport. 

The  ruuch-renown’d  SL  Dennis  being  the  cause ; 
Angiolin  of  Bayonne,  and  Oliver, 

And  gentle  Belinghieri  too  came  there 

X. 

Eravi  Avolio  cd  Avino  ed  Ottone, 

Di  Normandia,  Riccardo  Paladino, 

El  savio  Narao,  e’l  vecchio  Salamon?, 
Gualtier  da  Monlione,  e Baldovino 
Ch'cra  figliuol  del  tristo  Ganellone. 
Troppo  lleto  era  il  figliuol  di  Pipino  ; 
Tanto  che  spesso  d’  allegrcxza  geme 
Veggendo  tutti  i paladin i insieme. 

X. 

Avolio,  and  Arino,  anti  Othone 

Of  Normandy,  and  Richard  Paladin, 

Wise  Hamo,  and  the  ancient  Salamone, 

Walter  of  Lion's  Mount  and  Baldovin, 

Who  was  the  son  of  the  sad  Ganellone, 

Were  there,  exciting  too  much  gladness  in 
The  son  of  Pepin  : — when  his  knights  came  hither. 
He  groan'd  with  joy  to  see  them  altogether. 

XL 

Ma  la  Fortuna  attenta  sta  nascoia. 

Per  guastar  sempre  ciascun  nostro  effetto : 
Mentre  che  Carlo  cod  si  riposa, 

Orlando  govemava  in  fatto  e in  detto 
La  corte  e Carlo  Magno  ed  ogni  coxa : 

Gan  per  invidia  scoppia  il  maladctto, 

E comindava  un  dl  con  Carlo  a dire  : 
Abbiam  nol  sempre  Orlando  ad  ubbidire  ? 

XL 

But  watchful  Fortune,  lurking,  takes  good  heed 
Ever  some  bar  ’gainst  our  intents  to  bring : 

While  Charles  reposed  him  thus,  In  word  and  deed, 
Orlando  ruled  court,  Charles,  and  everything; 
Curst  Gan,  with  envy  bursting,  had  such  need 
To  vent  his  spite,  that  thus  with  Charles  the  king 
One  day  he  openly  began  to  say, 

“ Orlando  must  we  always  then  obey  ? 

XU. 

Io  bo  creduto  mille  volte  dlrti : 

Orlando  ha  In  se  troppa  presunzsone : 
Noi  siara  qui  conti,  re,  duchi  a servirtl, 
E Namo,  Ottone,  Uggicri  e Salamone, 
Per  onorartl  ognun,  per  ubbidirti ; 

Che  costui  abbi  ogni  reputazione 
Nol  sofTerrcm ; ma  slant  deliberati 
Da  un  fanciulio  non  esser  govcmaii. 

xn. 

“ A thousand  times  I've  been  about  to  say, 

Orlando  too  presumptuously  goes  on ; 

Here  are  wc,  counts,  kings,  dukes,  to  own  thy  sway, 
Hamo,  and  Otho,  Ogier,  Solomon, 

Each  have  to  honour  thee  and  to  obey ; 

But  he  has  too  much  credit  near  the  throue, 
Which  we  won’t  suffer,  but  are  quite  decided 
By  such  a boy  to  be  no  longer  guided. 
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XIII. 

Til  comindasti  insino  in  Aspramonte 
A dargli  a intender  che  fussc  gagliardo, 

E faccsse  gran  cose  a quel  la  fonte  ; 

Ma  se  non  fusee  stato  11  buon  Ghcrardo, 

10  so  che  la  vittoria  era  d’  Almonte  : 

Ma  egli  ebbe  sempre  l’occhio  a lo  stcndardo  ; 
Che  si  volcva  quel  dl  coronarlo : 

Questo  e colul  ch’  ha  meritato,  Carlo. 

XIV. 

Sc  ti  ricorda  gia  scndo  in  Guascogna, 

Quando  e’  vi  venne  la  gente  di  Spagna, 

11  popol  de*  cristiani  avea  vergogna, 

Se  non  mostrava  1a  sua  forza  magna. 

R vcr  convicn  pur  dir,  quando  e’  bisogna : 
Sappi  ch’  ognuno  imperador  si  lagna  : 

Quant’  io  per  me,  ripasscro  que’  monti 
Ch*  io  passai  *n  qua  con  sessantaduo  conti. 

XV. 

La  tua  grandezza  dispensar  si  vuole, 

E far  che  clascun  abbi  la  sua  parte : 

La  corte  tutta  quanta  sc  ne  duolc  : 

Tu  credi  che  costui  sla  forse  Marte  ? 

Orlando  un  giomo  udi  queste  parole, 

Che  si  sedeva  soletto  in  disparte : 
Dispiacquegli  dl  Gan  quel  che  diccva ; 

Ma  molto  piik  chc  Carlo  gli  credeva. 

XVI. 

E voile  con  la  spada  uccider  Gano  ; 

Ma  Ullvieri  in  quel  mezzo  si  mise, 

E Durlindana  gli  trassc  di  mano, 

E cosl  11  me’  chc  seppe  gli  divise. 

Orlando  si  sdegno  con  Carlo  Mano, 

E poco  men  chc  quivi  non  1*  uccise ; 

E dipartissi  di  Parigl  solo, 

E scoppia  e ’mpazza  di  sdegno  e di  duolo. 

XVII. 

Ad  Ermelllna  moglie  del  Dancse 
Tolse  Cortana,  c poi  tolse  Rondello ; 

E ’n  verso  Brara  il  suo  cammin  poi  presc. 
Alda  la  beila,  come  vide  quello, 

Per  abbracciarlo  le  braccia  distese. 

Orlando,  che  ismarrito  avea  il  cervello, 

Com’  ella  dissc : ben  venga  il  mlo  Orland  : 
Gli  voile  in  su  la  testa  dar  col  brando, 

XVIII. 

Come  colul  che  la  furia  consiglla, 

Egli  pareva  a Gan  dar  veramente . 

Alda  la  bella  si  fe’  mamviglia : 

Orlando  si  ravvide  prestamente : 

E la  sua  sposa  pigliava  la  briglia, 

E scesc  dal  caval  subltamente : 

Ed  ognl  cosa  narrava  a emtei, 

E riposossi  alcun  giomo  con  id 

XIX. 

Pol  si  parti  portato  dal  furore, 

E termind  passare  in  Pagania  ; 

E mentre  che  cavalca,  il  traditore 
Dl  Gan  sempre  ricorda  per  la  via : 

E cavalcando  d’  uno  in  altro  errore, 

In  un  deserto  truova  una  badia 
In  luoghi  oscuri  e pacsi  lontani, 

Ch’  era  a*  coniin’  tra  cristiani  e paganL 
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XIII. 

44  And  even  at  Aspramont  thou  didst  begin 
To  let  him  know  he  was  a gallant  knight. 

And  by  the  fount  did  much  the  day  to  win  ; 

But  I know  who  that  day  had  won  the  fight 
If  it  had  not  for  good  Gherardo  been  ; 

The  victory  was  Almonte’s  else ; his  sight 
He  kept  upon  the  standard,  and  the  laurels 
In  fact  and  fairness  are  his  earning,  Charles. 

XIV. 

44  If  thou  rememberest  being  in  Gascony, 

When  there  advanced  the  nations  out  of  Spain, 

The  Christian  cause  had  suffer’d  shamefully. 

Hod  not  his  valour  driven  them  back  again. 

Best  speak  the  truth  when  there  *s  a reason  why : 

Know  then,  oh  Emperor  l that  all  complain  : 

As  for  myself,  I shall  repass  the  mounts 
! O’er  which  I cross’d  with  two  and  sixty  counts. 

XV.  II 
“ ’T  is  fit  thy  grandeur  should  dispense  reiieC 

I So  that  each  here  may  have  his  proper  part. 

For  the  whole  court  is  more  or  less  in  grief: 

Perhaps  thou  deem’st  this  lad  a Mars  in  heart  ? ” 
Orlando  one  day  heard  this  speech  in  brief. 

As  by  himself  it  chanced  he  sate  apart : 

Displeased  he  was  with  Gan  because  he  said  it. 

But  much  more  still  thatCharles  should  give  him  credit.  ' 

XVL 

And  with  the  sword  he  would  have  murder’d  Gan,  | 
But  Oliver  thrust  in  between  the  pair, 

And  from  his  hand  extracted  Durlindan, 

And  thus  at  length  they  separated  were. 

Orlando,  angry  too  with  Carloman, 

Wanted  but  little  to  have  slain  him  there  ; 

Then  forth  alone  from  Paris  went  the  chief; 

And  burst  and  madden’d  with  disdain  and  grieC 

XVII. 

From  Ermellina,  consort  of  the  Dane, 

He  took  Cortana,  and  then  took  RondeU, 

And  on  towards  Brara  prick'd  him  o’er  the  plain ; ' t 

And  when  she  saw  him  coming,  AldabcUe 
Stretch’d  forth  her  arms  to  clasp  her  lord  again : 
Orlando,  in  whose  brain  all  was  not  well. 

As  44  Welcome,  my  Orlando,  home,”  she  said, 
liaised  up  his  sword  to  smite  her  on  the  head. 


xv  in. 

Like  him  a fury  counsels ; his  revenge 

On  Gan  in  that  rash  act  he  seem’d  to  take. 

Which  Aldabclla  thought  extremely  strange ; 

But  soon  Orlando  found  himself  awake; 

And  his  spouse  took  his  bridle  on  this  change. 

And  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  spake 
Of  everything  which  pass’d  without  demur. 

And  then  reposed  himself  some  days  with  her. 

XIX. 

Then  full  of  wrath  departed  from  the  place. 

And  far  as  pagan  countries  roam'd  astray. 

And  while  he  rode,  yet  still  at  every  j»ace 
The  traitor  Gan  remember’d  by  the  way ; 

And  wandering  on  in  error  a long  space. 

An  abbey  which  in  a lone  desert  lay, 

’Midst  glens  obscure,  and  distant  lands,  he  found. 
Which  form’d  the  Christian's  and  the  pagan's  bound. 
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XX. 

L’  abate  si  chiamava  Chlaramonte, 

Era  del  sangue  disceso  d’Anglante : 

Di  sopra  a la  badia  v’era  un  gran  monte, 

Dove  abitava  alcun  flero  gigante, 

I>e’  quail  uno  avea  nome  Passaraonte, 

L’  altro  Alabastro,  e ’1  terzo  era  Morgante : 

Con  certc  frombe  gittavan  da  alto, 

Ed  ogni  di  facevan  qualche  assalto. 

XXL 

I monachctti  non  potieno  uscire 

Del  monistero  o per  legnc  o per  acque  : 
Orlando  piochia,  e non  volieno  aprire. 

Fin  cbe  a 1' abate  a la  One  pur  piacque ; 

Entrato  drento  cominciava  a dire, 

Come  colui,  che  di  Maria  gia  nacque 
Adora,  ed  era  cristian  battezzato, 

E com'  egli  era  a la  badia  arrivato. 

XXII. 

Disse  1' abate : 11  ben  venuto  sia 

Di  quel  ch'io  ho  volentier  ti  daremo, 

Foi  che  tu  credi  al  figliuol  di  Maria ; 

E la  cagion,  cavalier,  ti  din-mo, 

Accio  che  non  l'imputi  a villania, 

Perche  a l’entrar  reslstenza  facemo, 

E non  tl  voile  aprir  quel  monachetto : 

Cosl  Intcrvien  chi  vive  con  sospetto. 

xxm. 

Quando  c!  venni  al  principio  abitare 
Qucste  montagne,  benche  sieno  oscure 
Come  tu  vedi ; pur  si  potea  stare 
Sanza  sospetto,  ch’  ell*  eran  sieure  : 

Sol  da  le  Here  t’  avevi  a guardarc  ; 

Femoci  spesso  di  brutte  paure  ; 

Or  ci  bisogna,  se  vogliamo  starcl. 

Da  le  bestie  dimestiche  guardarci. 

XXIY. 

Queste  ci  fan  piuttosto  stare  a segno 
Sonci  apparitl  tre  fieri  giganti, 

Non  so  di  quel  pacsc  o di  qual  regno, 

Ma  molto  son  feroci  tutti  quanti : 

La  forza  e 1 malvoler  giunt’a  lo’ngegno 
S&i  che  pud  *1  tutto  ; e noi  non  slam  bastacti ; ' 
Qtiesti  perturban  si  l'orazion  nostra, 

Che  non  so  piii  che  far,  s'altri  nol  mostra. 

XXV. 

Cli  antichi  padri  nostri  nel  deserto, 

Se  le  lor  opre  sante  erano  e giuste, 

Del  ben  servir  da  Dio  n’avean  buon  merto; 

Ne  creder  sol  vlvcssin  dl  locustc  : 

Plovea  dal  del  la  manna,  questo  e certo ; 

Ma  qui  con  vie  n che  spesso  assaggi  e gusto 
Sassi  che  piovon  di  sopra  quel  monte, 

Che  gcttano  Alabastro  e Passamontc. 

XXVI. 

E 1 terxo  ch’d  Morgante,  assal  pid  flero, 

Isveglie  e pin!  e faggl  e cerri  e gli  oppi, 

E getiagli  infln  qul : questo  d pur  vero ; 

Non  posso  far  che  d’ira  non  iscoppi. 

Men  tre  che  parlan  cosl  in  cimitcro, 

Un  sasso  par  che  Rondel  quasi  sgToppl ; 

Che  da’  giganti  gid  venne  da  alto 
Tanto,  ch’  e’  prose  sotto  il  tetto  un  salto. 


The  abbot  was  call’d  Clermont,  and  by  blood 
Descended  from  Anglante : under  cover 
Of  a great  mountain's  brow  the  abbey  stood, 

But  certain  savage  giants  look'd  him  over ; 
One  Passaraont  was  foremost  of  the  brood, 

And  Alabaster  and  Morgante  hover 
Second  and  third,  with  certain  slings,  and  throw 
, In  daily  jeopardy  the  place  below. 


The  monks  could  pass  the  convent  gate  no  more, 

Nor  leave  their  cells  for  water  or  for  wood ; 
Orlando  knock'd,  but  none  would  ope,  before 
Unto  the  prior  it  at  length  seem’d  good ; 

Enter’d,  he  said  that  he  was  taught  to  adore 
Him  who  was  bom  of  Mary’s  holiest  blood. 

And  was  baptized  a Christian  ; and  then  show'd 
How  to  the  abbey  he  had  found  his  road. 

XXII. 

Said  the  abbot,  “ Tou  are  welcome ; what  is  mine 
We  give  you  freely,  since  that  you  believe 
With  us  In  Mary  Mother’s  Son  divine ; 

And  that  you  may  not,  cavalier,  conceive 
The  cause  of  our  delay  to  let  you  In 
To  be  rusticity,  you  shall  receive 
The  reason  why  our  gate  was  barr’d  to  you : 

Thus  those  who  in  suspicion  live  must  do. 

XXIII. 

“ When  hither  to  inhabit  first  we  came 

These  mountains,  albeit  that  they  are  obscure, 

As  you  perceive,  yet  without  fear  or  blame 
They  seem’d  to  promise  an  asylum  sure : 

From  savage  brutes  alone,  too  fierce  to  tame, 

’T  was  fit  our  quiet  dwelling  to  secure  ; 

But  now,  if  here  wc ’d  stay,  we  needs  must  guard 
Against  domestic  beasts  with  watch  and  ward. 

XXIV. 

“ These  make  us  stand,  in  fact,  upon  the  watch  ; 

For  late  there  have  appear’d  three  giants  rough ; 
What  nation  or  what  kingdom  bore  the  batch 
I know  not,  but  they  are  all  of  savage  stuff; 

When  force  and  malice  with  some  genius  match. 

You  know,  they  can  do  all  — tre  are  not  enough  : 
And  these  so  much  our  orisons  derange, 

I know  not  what  to  do,  till  matters  change. 

XXV. 

“ Our  ancient  fathers  living  the  desert  in. 

For  just  and  holy  works  were  duly  fed  ; 

Think  not  they  lived  on  locusts  sole,  *t  is  certain 
That  manna  was  rain'd  down  from  heaven  Instead ; 
But  here  *t  is  fit  we  keep  on  the  alert  in  [bread. 
Our  bounds,  or  taste  the  stones  shower’d  down  for 
From  off  yon  mountain  daily  raining  faster. 

And  flung  by  Passamont  and  Alabaster. 

XXVI. 

“ The  third,  Morgante,  ’*  savagest  by  far ; he 
Plucks  up  pines,  beeches,  poplar-trees,  and  oaks. 
And  flings  them,  our  community  to  bury  ; 

And  all  that  I can  do  but  more  provokes.” 

While  thus  they  parley  in  the  cemetery, 

A stone  from  one  of  their  gigantic  strokes, 

Which  nearly  crush’d  RondeU,  came  tumbling  over, 
So  that  he  took  a long  leap  under  cover. 
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XXVII. 

Tirati  drento,  cavalier,  per  Dio, 

DUse  T abate,  che  la  manna  casca. 

Risponde  Orlando  : caro  abate  mio, 

Costui  non  vuol  che  1 mio  caval  piii  pasca : 
Veggo  che  lo  guarrebbe  del  ratio : 

Quel  Basso  par  che  di  buon  braccio  nasca. 
Rispose  il  santo  padre  : lo  non  t’  inganno. 
Credo  che  1 monte  un  giomo  gitteranno. 

XXVIII. 

Orlando  governor  fccc  Rondello, 

E ordlnar  per  sc  da  colazione : 

Pol  disse  : abate,  io  voglio  andare  a qucllo 
Che  dette  al  mio  caval  con  quel  cantone. 
Disse  I’ abate : come  car  fratello 
Consiglierotti  sanxa  passione  ? 

10  tl  sconforto,  baron,  di  tal  glta ; 

Ch’  lo  so  che  tu  vl  lasccral  la  vita. 

XXIX. 

Quel  Passamonte  porta  in  man  tre  dartli : 

Chi  frombe,  chi  boston,  chi  muzzafrusti ; 
Sai  che  giganti  piii  di  noi  gagliardi 
Son  per  raglon,  che  son  anco  piu  giusti ; 

E pur  se  vuol  andar  fa  che  ti  guardi. 

Che  quest!  son  villan  molto  e robust!. 
JUspose  Orlando : io  lo  vedro  per  certo ; 
Ed  awiossi  a pie  su  pel  dcserto. 

XXX 

Disse  1’ abate  col  segnarlo  In  fronte : 

Va,  che  da  Dio  e me  sia  benedetto. 
Orlando,  poi  che  sallto  ebbe  il  monte 
Si  dirlzzd,  come  1’ abate  detto 
Gii  •avea,  dove  sta  quel  Passamonte  ; 

11  quale  Orlando  veggendo  solctto, 

Molto  io  squadra  di  drieto  e davante  , 

Pol  domando,  se  star  volca  per  fante  ? 

XXXL 

E’  prometteva  di  farlo  godere. 

Orlando  disse : pazzo  Saracino, 

Io  vengo  a tc,  com’  e di  Dio  volere. 

Per  darti  mortc,  e non  per  rngazzino ; 

A’  monaci  suol  fatto  hai  dispiaccre  ; 

Non  puo  plil  coraportarti  can  mastino 
Questo  gigante  armar  si  corse  a ftiria, 
Quando  sentl  ch’e’gll  diceva  Ingiuria, 

XXXII. 

E ritomato  ove  aspettava  Orlando, 

H qual  non  s’  era  partito  da  bomba ; 
Subito  venne  la  corda  girando, 

E iascla  un  sasso  andar  fuor  de  la  fromba, 
Che  in  su  la  testa  giugnea  rotolando 
Al  conte  Orlando,  e 1’elmetto  rimbomba; 
E'  cadde  per  la  pena  tramortito ; 

Ma  piu  che  morto  par,  tanto  e stordlto. 

XXXIIL 

Passamonte  penso  che  fusse  morto, 

E disse : io  voglio  andarmi  a disarmarc : 
Quest©  poltron  per  chi  m'  aveva  scorto  ? 
Ma  Cristo  i suol  non  suole  abbandonare, 
Masslme  Orlando,  ch'  egli  arebbe  il  torto. 
Mentre  il  gigante  1*  arme  va  a spogiiare, 
Orlando  In  questo  tempo  si  rlsente, 

E rivocava  e la  foraa  c la  mente. 


XXV IL 

“ For  God-sake,  cavalier,  come  in  with  speed ; 

The  manna’s  falling  now,**  the  abbot  cried. 

“ This  fellow  does  not  wish  my  horse  should  feed. 
Dear  abbot,"  Roland  unto  him  replied. 

“ Of  restiveness  he ’d  cure  him  hail  he  need  ; 

That  stone  seems  with  good  will  and  aim  applied. ** 
The  holy  father  said,  “ I don’t  deceive  ; 

They  ’ll  one  day  fling  the  mountain,  I believe." 

XXVIII. 

Orlando  bade  them  take  care  of  Rondello, 

And  also  made  a breakfast  of  his  own  : 

" Abbot,"  he  said,  “ I want  to  find  that  fellow 
Who  flung  at  my  good  horse  yon  corner  stone.” 
Said  the  abbot,  “ Let  not  my  advice  seem  shallow ; 

As  to  a brother  dear  l speak  alone ; 

I would  dissuade  you,  baron,  from  this  strife. 

As  knowing  sure  that  you  will  lose  your  life. 

XXIX 

“ That  Passamont  has  In  his  hand  three  darts — 
Such  slings,  clubs,  ballast- stones,  that  yield  you 
must ; 

You  know  that  giants  have  much  stouter  hearts 
Than  us,  with  reason,  in  proportion  just : 

If  go  you  will,  guard  well  against  their  arts. 

For  these  are  very  barbarous  and  robust" 

Orlando  answer’d,  M This  I’ll  see,  be  sure. 

And  walk  the  wild  on  foot  to  be  secure." 

XXX. 

The  abbot  sign'd  the  great  cross  on  his  front, 

“ Then  go  you  with  God’ s benison  and  mine  : * 
Orlando,  after  he  had  scaled  the  mount. 

As  the  abbot  had  directed,  kept  the  line 
Right  to  the  usual  haunt  of  Passamont ; 

Who,  seeing  him  alone  in  this  design. 

Survey'd  him  fore  and  aft  with  eyes  observant. 

Then  ask'd  him,  “ If  he  wish’d  to  stay  as  servant  ? * 

XXXI. 

And  promised  him  an  office  of  great  ease. 

But,  said  Orlando,  “ Saracen  insane  ! 

I come  to  kill  you,  if  it  shall  so  please 

God,  not  to  serve  as  footboy  in  your  train ; 

You  with  his  monks  so  oft  have  broke  the  peace  — 
Vile  dog  l *t  is  past  his  patience  to  sustain." 

The  giant  ran  to  fetch  his  arms,  quite  furious, 

When  he  received  an  answer  so  injurious, 

XXXII. 

And  being  return’d  to  where  Orlando  stood. 

Who  had  not  moved  him  from  the  spot,  and  swinging 
The  cord,  he  hurl’d  a stone  with  strength  so  rude. 
As  show’d  a sample  of  his  skill  in  slinging ; 

It  roll’d  on  Count  Orlando's  helmet  good 

And  head,  and  set  both  head  and  helmet  ringing. 
So  that  he  swoon’d  with  pain  as  if  he  died. 

But  more  than  dead,  he  seem’d  so  stupifled. 

XXXIIL 

Then  Passamont,  who  thought  him  slain  outright. 
Said,  “ I will  go,  and  while  he  lies  along. 

Disarm  me : why  such  craven  did  I fight  ? ” 

But  Christ  his  servants  ne’er  abandons  long. 
Especially  Orlando,  such  a knight. 

As  to  desert  would  almost  be  a wrong. 

While  the  giant  goes  to  put  off  his  defence*, 

Orlando  has  recall’d  his  force  and  sense*  : 
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XXXIV. 

E gridd  forte : glgante,  ove  val  ? 

Ben  U pensastl  d’avermi  ammazzato ! 

Volgiti  a drieto,  che,  s'  ale  non  hai. 

Non  puoi  da  me  fuggir,  can  rinnegato  : 

A tradlmento  ingiurlato  m’  hai. 

Donde  il  glgante  allor  maravigliato 
Si  volse  a drieto,  e riteneva  U passo ; 

Pol  ti  chind  per  tor  di  terra  un  sasso. 

XXXV. 

Orlando  avea  Cortana  ignuda  in  mano  ; 

Trasse  a la  testa : e Cortana  tagliava : 

Per  mezzo  11  teschio  parti  del  pagan  o, 

E Passaraonte  morto  rovinava : 

E ncl  cadere  il  superbo  e villano 
Divotaipente  Macon  bestemmiava ; 

Ma  mentre  che  bestemmia  il  crudo  e ace r bo, 
Orlando  ringraziava  11  Padre  e 1 Verba 

XXXVI. 

. Dicendo : quanta  grazia  oggi  m'  ha’  data ! 
Sempre  ti  sono,  o signor  mio,  ten  u to ; 

Per  te  conosco  la  vita  salvata ; 

Peru  che  dal  gigantc  era  abbattuto  : 

Ogni  cosa  a rag  ion  fid  misurata ; 

Non  val  nostro  poter  sanza  11  tuo  ajuto. 
Priegoti,  sopra  me  tenga  la  mano. 

Tan  to  che  ancor  ritorni  a Carlo  Mano. 

XXXVII. 

Pol  ch’  ebbe  questo  detto  sen*  andde. 

Tan  to  che  trouva  Alabastro  plu  basso 
Che  si  sforzava,  quando  e*  lo  trovde, 

Di  iveglier  d*  una  ripa  fuori  un  masso. 
Orlando,  com’e’  giunse  a quel,  gridde  i 
Che  pensi  tu,  ghlotton,  gittar  quel  sasso  ? 
Quando  Alabastro  questo  grldo  intende. 
Subitamente  la  sua  fromba  prende, 

XXXVIII. 

E'trasse  d*  una  pietra  molto  grossa. 

Tan  to  ch*  Orlando  blsognd  schermissc  ; 

Che  se  V avesse  giunto  la  percossa. 

Non  blsognava  il  medico  venisse. 

Orlando  adoperd  poi  la  sua  possa; 

Nel  pettlgnon  tutta  la  spada  misse : 

E morto  cadde  questo  babalone, 

E non  dlmenticd  perd  Macone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante  aveva  al  suo  modo  un  palagio 
Fatto  di  frasche  e di  schegge  e di  terra: 
Qulvi,  second o lul,  si  posa  ad  agio  ; 

Quivi  la  nottc  si  rinchJude  e serra. 

Orlando  picchia,  e daragli  disagio, 

Percbd  il  glgante  dal  sonno  si  sferra ; 
Vennegli  aprir  come  una  cosa  raatta ; 

Ch'  un’  aspra  visione  aveva  fatta. 

XL. 

E’gli  parea  ch’un  feroce  serpente 

1/  avea  assail  to,  e chlamar  Macometto  ; 

Ma  Macometto  non  valea  niente : 

Ond*  e’  chlamava  Gesd  benedetto ; 

E liberato  l’  avea  flnalmente. 

Venne  alia  porta,  ed  ebbe  cosl  detto ; 

Chi  huzza  qua  ? pur  sempre  borbottando. 

Tu  1 saprai  tosto,  gli  rispose  Orlando. 
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XXXIV. 

And  loud  he  shouted,  “ Giant,  where  dost  go  ? 

Thou  thought’st  me  doubtless  for  the  bier  outlaid  ; 
To  the  right  about— without  wings  thou  *rt  too  slow 
To  fly  my  vengeance — currish  renegade  l 
T was  but  by  treachery  thou  lald’st  me  low. ** 

The  giant  his  astonishment  betray’d, 

And  turn’d  about,  and  stopp’d  his  journey  on. 

And  then  he  stoop’d  to  pick  up  a great  stone. 

XXXV. 

Orlando  had  Cortana  bare  in  hand  ; 

To  split  the  head  in  twain  was  what  he  schemed : 
Cortana  clave  the  skull  like  a true  brand. 

And  pagan  Pasj<amont  died  unredeem’d, 

Tet  harsh  and  haughty,  as  he  lay  he  bann’d, 

And  most  devoutly  Macon  still  blasphemed  ; 

But  while  his  crude,  rude  blasphemies  he  heard, 
Orlando  thank’d  the  Father  and  the  Word, — 

XXXVL 

Saying,  “ What  grace  to  me  thou  ’st  this  day  given  I 
And  I to  thee,  oh  Lord  ! am  ever  bound. 

I know  my  life  was  saved  by  thee  from  heaven. 

Since  by  the  giant  I was  fairly  down’d. 

All  things  by  thee  are  measured  just  and  even  ; 

Our  power  without  thine  aid  would  nought  be 
I pray  thee  take  heed  of  me,  till  I can  [found ; 
At  least  return  once  more  to  Carloman.” 

XXXVII. 

And  having  said  thus  much,  he  went  his  way ; 

And  Alabaster  he  found  out  below. 

Doing  the  very  best  that  in  him  lay 
To  root  from  out  a bank  a rock  or  two. 

Orlando,  when  he  reach’d  him,  loud  ’gan  say 

“ How  think'st  thou,  glutton,  such  a stone  to  throw?" 
When  Alabaster  heard  his  deep  voice  ring, 

He  suddenly  betook  him  to  his  sling, 

xxx  vm. 

And  hurl'd  a fragment  of  a size  so  large. 

That  if  it  had  in  fact  fulfill'd  its  mission. 

And  Roland  not  avail’d  him  of  his  targe. 

There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a physician. 
Orlando  set  himself  In  turn  to  charge,  , 

And  in  his  bulky  bosom  made  incision  y 

With  all  his  sword.  The  lout  fell ; but  o’ert brown,  he 
However  by  no  means  forgot  Macone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante  had  a palace  In  his  mode, 

Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and  earth. 

And  stretch’d  himself  at  ease  in  this  abode. 

And  shut  himself  at  night  within  his  berth. 

Orlando  knock’d,  and  knock’d  again,  to  goad 
The  giant  from  his  sleep  ; and  he  came  forth 
The  door  to  open,  like  a crazy  thing. 

For  a rough  dream  had  shook  him  slumbering. 

XL. 

He  thought  that  a fierce  serpent  had  attack’d  him  ; 

And  Mahomet  he  call’d  ; but  Mahomet 
Is  nothing  worth,  and  not  an  instant  back'd  him ; 

But  praying  blessed  Jesu,  he  was  set 
At  liberty  from  all  the  fears  which  rack’d  him  ; 

And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  regret  — 

“ Who  knocks  here  ?"  grumbling  all  the  while,  said  he. 

“ That,"  said  Orlando,  “ you  will  quickly  see. 
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XLI. 

Vengo  per  farti,  come  a*  tuo'  fratelU, 

Far  tie’  peccati  tuoi  la  penit^nzia. 

Da’  monad  mandate,  cattivelli. 

Come  stato  e divina  providenxia ; 

Pel  mal  ch’avete  fatto  a torto  a quelli, 

E dato  In  clel  coal  questa  sentenzia ; 
Sappi,  che  freddo  gia  plil  ch’  un  pilastro 
Lasciato  bo  Passamonte  e 1 tuo  Alabastro. 

XLI. 

*4 1 come  to  preach  to  you,  as  to  your  brothers. 

Sent  by  the  miserable  monks — repentance; 

For  Providence  divine,  in  you  and  others. 

Condemns  the  evil  done  my  new  acquaintance. 

’T  is  writ  on  high — your  wrong  must  pay  another’s ; 

From  heaven  itself  Is  Issued  out  this  sentence. 
Know  then,  that  colder  now  than  a pilaster 
1 left  your  Passamont  and  Alabaster. " 

XL  II. 

Disse  Morgante : 0 gentil  cavallere, 
Per  lo  tuo  Dio  non  mi  dir  villania: 
Di  grazia  il  nomc  tuo  vorrei  sapere  ; 
Se  sc’  Cristian,  deh  dillo  in  cortesia. 
Rispose  Orlando : di  cotal  mastiere 
Contenterotti  per  ia  fede  mia: 

Adoro  Cristo,  ch*  £ Signor  verace ; 

E puoi  tu  ador&rlo,  se  ti  piace. 

XLIL 

Morgante  said,  “ Oh,  gentle  cavalier ! 

Now  by  thy  God  say  me  no  villany ; 

The  favour  of  your  name  I fain  would  bear, 
And  if  a Christian,  speak  for  courtesy.  ” 
Replied  Orlando,  “ So  much  to  your  ear 
I by  my  faith  disclose  contentedly ; 

Christ  I adore,  who  is  the  genuine  Lord, 
And,  if  you  please,  by  you  may  be  adored.” 

XLIII. 

Rispose  il  Saracin  con  umil  voce  : 

Io  ho  fatto  una  strana  visione, 

Che  m’  assaliva  un  serpente  feroce : 

Non  mi  valeva  per  chiaraar  Macone ; 
Onde  al  tuo  Dio  che  fu  confltto  in  croce 
Rivolsi  presto  la  mia  intenxionc  : 

E’  ml  soccorse,  e fui  Ubero  e sano, 

E son  disposto  al  tutto  esser  Cristiano. 

XLIII. 

The  Saracen  rgjoin’d  in  humble  tone, 

« i have  had  an  extraordinary  vision  ; 

A savage  serpent  fell  on  me  alone, 

And  Macon  would  not  pity  my  condition ; 
Hence  to  thy  God,  who  for  ye  did  atone 
Upon  the  cross,  preferr’d  I my  i>etition ; 
His  timely  succour  set  me  safe  and  free, 

And  I a Christian  am  disposed  to  be.” 

XLIV. 

Rispose  Orlando : baron  giusto  c pio, 

Se  questo  buon  voler  terra!  nel  core, 
L’  anima  tua  ara  quel  vero  Dio 
Che  ci  pud  sol  gradlr  d’  cterno  onore  : 
E s’  tu  vorrai,  sarai  compagno  mio, 

E amerotti  con  perfetto  amore : 

Gl’  idoll  vostri  son  bugiardl  e vani : 

H vero  Dio  d lo  Dio  de’  Cristianl. 

XLIV. 

Orlando  answer’d,  “ Baron  just  and  pious. 

If  this  good  wish  your  heart  can  really  move 
To  the  true  God,  you  will  not  then  deny  us 
Eternal  honour,  you  will  go  above. 

And,  if  you  please,  as  friends  we  will  ally  us,  • 

And  I will  love  you  with  a perfect  lore. 

Your  idols  are  vain  liars,  full  of  fraud  : 

The  only  true  God  is  the  Christian's  God. 

XLY. 

Venne  questo  Signor  sanza  peccato 
Ne  la  sua  mad  re  vergine  pulzella : 

Se  conoscessi  quel  Signor  beato, 

Sanza  *1  qual  non  resplendc  sole  0 Stella, 
Aresti  gia  Macon  tuo  rinnegato, 

E la  sua  fede  iniqua  ingiusta  e fella ; 

Hat tez rati  al  mio  Dio  di  buon  talento. 
Morgantc  gll  risposo : io  son  contento. 

XLV. 

44  The  Lord  descended  to  the  virgin  breast 
Of  Mary  Mother,  sinless  and  divine ; 

If  you  acknowledge  the  Redeemer  blest. 

Without  whom  neither  sun  nor  star  can  shine. 
Abjure  bad  Macon’s  false  and  felon  test. 

Your  renegado  god,  and  worship  mine. 

Baptize  yourself  with  zeal,  since  you  repent.” 

To  which  Morgante  answer’d,  44  I’m  content.” 

XL VI. 

E corse  Orlando  subito  abbracciare  : 
Orlando  gran  carezze  gli  facea, 

E disse : a la  badia  ti  vo’  raenarc. 
Morgante,  andiand  presto,  respondea : 
Co’  monad  la  pace  d vuol  fare. 

De  la  qual  cosa  Orlando  in  se  godea, 
Dicendo ; fratel  mio  dlvoto  e buono, 
Io  vd  che  chiegga  a 1’ abate  perdono. 

XLVI. 

And  then  Orlando  to  embrace  him  flew. 

And  made  much  of  his  convert,  as  he  cried, 

44  To  the  abbey  I will  gladly  marshal  you.  ” 

To  whom  Morgante,  44  Let  us  go,”  replied  ; 

44 1 to  the  friars  have  for  peace  to  sue.  ” 

Which  thing  Orlando  heard  with  inward  pride. 
Saying,  44  My  brother,  so  devout  and  good, 

Ask  the  abbot  pardon,  as  I wish  you  would  : 

XLVIL 

Da  poi  che  Dio  ralluminato  t’ha, 

Ed  acettato  per  la  sua  umiltade  ; 

Vuolsi  che  tu  ancor  usi  umilta. 

Disse  Morgante : per  la  tua  bontade, 

Poi  che  il  tuo  Dio  mio  sempre  omal  sara, 
Dimmlo  del  nome  tuo  la  veritade, 

Poi  di  me  dispor  puoi  al  tuo  comando ; 
Ond’  e’  gli  disse,  com’  egli  era  Orlando. 

XLVIL 

“ Since  God  has  granted  your  illumination, 

Accepting  you  in  mercy  for  his  own. 

Humility  should  be  your  first  oblation.” 

Morgante  said, 44  For  goodness’  sake,  make  known — 
Since  that  your  God  Is  to  be  mine — your  station. 

And  let  your  name  in  verity  be  shown  ; 

Then  will  I everything  at  your  command  do.” 

On  which  the  other  said,  he  was  Orlando. 
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XLVIIL 

Diise  11  gigante  : G«ii  benedetto 
Per  rallle  volte  ringraxlato  sia  ; 
Sentito  t’  ho  nomar,  baron  perfetto, 
Per  tutti  1 tempi  de  la  vita  mia ; 

E,  com’  io  dissi,  sempremai  suggetto 
Esser  ti  vo’  per  la  tua  gagliardia. 
Insieme  molte  cose  ragionaro, 

E *n  verso  la  badia  pol  s'  inviaro. 

XLvm. 

“ Then,”  quoth  the  giant,  « blessed  be  Jesu 
A thousand  times  with  gradtude  and  praise  ! 
Oft,  perfect  baron  ! have  I heard  of  you 
Through  all  the  different  periods  of  my  days  : 
And,  as  I said,  to  be  your  vassal  too 

I wish,  for  your  great  gallantry  always." 

Thus  reasoning,  they  continued  much  to  say, 
And  onwards  to  the  abbey  went  their  way. 

XLIX. 

E per  la  via  da  que'  giganti  raorti 
Orlando  con  Morgante  si  ragiona : 

De  la  lor  morte  vo’  che  ti  conforti ; 

E pol  che  place  a Dio,  a me  perdona ; 
A’  monad  avean  fatto  mille  torti ; 

E la  nostra  scrittura  apcrto  suona. 

11  ben  remunerate,  e 1 mal  punito 
E mal  non  ha  questo  Signor  fallito, 

XLIX. 

And  by  the  way  about  the  giants  dead 
Orlando  with  Morgante  reason'd  : **  Be, 

For  their  decease,  I pray  you,  comforted ; 

And,  since  It  is  God's  pleasure,  pardon  me ; 
A thousand  wrongs  unto  the  monks  they  bred. 
And  our  true  Scripture  soundeth  openly, 
Good  is  rewarded,  and  chastised  the  ill, 

Which  the  Lord  never  faileth  to  fulfil : 

L. 

Pero  ch’egli  ama  la  giustlzia  tanto, 

Che  vuol,  che  sempre  11  suo  giudlclo  morda 
Ognun  ch‘  abbi  peccato  tanto  o quanto ; 

E cosi  11  ben  ristorar  si  ricorda : 

E non  saria  senza  giustizia  santo  : 

Adunque  al  suo  voter  presto  t’ accord  a ; 

Che  debbe  ognun  voler  quel  che  vuol  questo, 
Ed  accordant  volentieri  e presto. 

L. 

**  Because  his  love  of  justice  unto  all 

Is  such,  he  wills  his  judgment  should  devour 
All  who  have  sin,  however  great  or  small ; 

But  good  he  well  remembers  to  restore. 

Nor  without  justice  holy  could  we  call 
Him,  whom  I now  require  you  to  adore. 

All  men  must  make  his  will  their  wishes  sway, 
And  quickly  and  spontaneously  obey. 

LL 

E sonsi  i nostri  dottori  accordati, 
Pigliando  tutti  una  concluslone, 

Che  que  che  son  ncl  ciel  glorificati, 

S’  avessin  nel  pensier  compassione 
De’  raiseri  parent!  chc  dannati 
Son  ne  lo  inferno  in  gran  confusione, 
La  lor  felicita  nulla  sarebbe  ; 

E vedi  che  qui  inglusto  Iddlo  parrebbe. 

LL 

*4  And  here  out  doctors  are  of  one  accord. 

Coming  on  this  point  to  the  same  conclusion, 

That  in  their  thoughts  who  praise  in  heaven  the  Lord 
If  pity  e'er  was  guilty  of  intrusion 
For  their  unfortunate  relations  stored 

In  hell  below,  and  damn’d  in  great  confusion, 
Their  happiness  would  be  reduced  to  nought. 

And  thus  unjust  the  Almighty’s  self  be  thought 

Lit. 

1 Ma  egli  anno  posto  in  Gesii  ferma  spene  ; 

E tanto  pare  a lor,  quanto  a lui  pare ; 
Afferman  do  ch’e’fa,  che  facd  bene, 

E che  non  possi  In  nessun  modo  errarc  : 

Se  padre  o mad  re  e nell’  eterne  penc, 

Di  questo  non  si  posson  conturbarc : 

Che  quel  che  place  a Dio,  sol  place  a loro  : 
Questo  s'ossorva  ne  l’etemo  coro. 

LIL 

*.*  But  they  in  Christ  have  firmest  hope,  and  all 
Which  seems  to  him,  to  them  too  must  appear 
Well  done ; nor  could  it  otherwise  befall : 

He  never  can  In  any  purpose  err. 

If  sire  or  mother  suffer  endless  thrall, 

They  don’t  disturb  themselves  for  him  or  her ; 
What  pleases  God  to  them  must  joy  inspire  ; — 
Such  is  the  observance  of  the  eternal  choir.” 

Lin. 

Al  savio  suol  bastar  poche  parole, 

Dlsse  Morgante  ; tu  il  potrai  vedere, 
De'  miei  fratelii,  Orlando,  se  mi  duole, 
E s’  io  m’  accorderd  di  Dio  al  volere, 
Come  tu  di’  che  In  del  servar  si  suole  : 
Morti  co’  mortl ; or  penslam  dl  godere  ; 
Io  vo  tagliar  le  man!  a tutti  quand, 

E porterollc  a que'  monad  santi. 

Lin. 

“ A word  unto  the  wise,"  Morgante  said, 
u Is  wont  to  be  enough,  and  you  shall  see 
How  much  1 grieve  about  my  brethren  dead  } 
And  If  the  will  of  God  seem  good  to  me. 
Just,  as  you  tell  me,  *tis  in  heaven  obey’d  — 
Ashes  to  ashes, — merry  let  us  be  1 
I will  cut  off  the  hands  from  both  their  trunks, 
And  carry  them  unto  the  holy  monks. 

LIT. 

Acdo  ch‘  ognun  sia  pit!  slcuro  e certo. 

Com’  e’  son  mortl,  e non  abbin  paura 
Andar  soletti  per  questo  deserto  ; 

E perche  veggan  la  mia  mente  pura 
A quel  Signor  che  m’ha  il  suo  regno  apcrto. 
E tratto  fuor  di  tenebre  si  oscum. 

E poi  taglio  le  mani  a'  due  fratelll, 

E lasciagli  a le  Here  ed  agli  uccclli. 

LIV. 

“ So  that  all  persons  may  be  sure  and  certain 
That  they  are  dead,  and  have  no  further  fear 
To  wander  solitary  this  desert  in. 

And  that  they  may  perceive  my  spirit  clear 
By  the  Lord's  grace,  who  hath  withdrawn  the  curtain 
Of  darkness,  making  his  bright  realm  appear.” 

He  cut  his  brethren’s  hands  off  at  these  words, 

And  left  them  to  the  savage  beasts  and  birds. 
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A la  badia  insleme  se  ne  vanno, 

Ove  1' abate  assai  dubbloso  aspetta : 

I monaci  chc’l  fatto  ancor  non  sanno, 
Correvano  a 1’ abate  tuttl  in  fretta, 

Dlcendo  paurosi  c plen*  d’affanno ; 

Volete  vol  costui  drento  si  metta  ? 

Quando  1' abate  vcdeva  il  gigante, 

SI  turbo  tutto  ncl  prirao  sembiante. 

LVL 

Orlando  cbe  turbato  cosl  11  vede, 

Gli  dlsse  presto : abate,  datti  pace, 

Questo  e Crlstiano,  e In  Cristo  nostro  crede, 
£ rinnegato  ha  il  suo  Macon  fallace. 

Morgan  te  i moncherin  mostro  per  fede. 
Come  i giganti  ciascun  morto  glace ; 

Donde  1’  abate  ringraxlavia  Iddio, 

Dlcendo ; or  m’  hal  contento,  Signor  mio. 

LVIL 

E risguardava,  e squadrava  Morgante, 

La  sua  grandexxa  e una  volta  e due, 

£ poi  gli  dlsse  : O famoso  gigante, 

Sappi  eh’  lo  non  mi  maraviglio  plue, 

Che  tu  svegliessl  e glttassi  le  plante, 

Quand'  io  riguardo  or  le  fatten e tue  : 

Tu  sand  or  perfetto  e vero  amico 
A Cristo,  quanto  tu  gli  eri  nimico. 

LVIIL 

Un  nostro  apostol,  Saul  gia  chiamato, 

Persegui  molto  la  fede  di  Cristo  ; 

Un  giorno  poi  da  lo  spirto  Inflammato, 
Perchi  pur  mi  persegui  ? dlsse  Cristo  ; 

E’  si  ravvlde  allor  del  suo  peccato 
Ando  poi  predicando  sempre  Cristo ; 

£ fatto  e or  de  la  fede  una  tromba, 

La  qual  per  tutto  risuona  e rim  bomba. 

LIX 

Cosi  farai  tu  ancor,  Morgante  mio : 

E chi  s’emenda,  ti  scritto  nel  Vangelo, 

Che  maggior  festa  fa  d'  un  solo  Iddio, 

Che  dl  novantanove  oltri  su  in  ciclo : 

Io  ti  conforto  ch’ognl  tuo  disio 
Ri volga  a quel  Signor  con  giusto  zelo, 

Che  tu  sarai  felice  in  sempitemo, 

Ch’eri  perduto,  e dannato  all'  inferno. 


E grande  onore  a Morgante  faceva 
L*  abate,  e mold  dl  si  son  posti : 

Un  giorno,  come  ad  Orlando  placeva, 

A spasso  in  qua  e in  la  si  sono  andati : 

L'  abate  in  una  camera  sua  aveva 
Moite  armadure  e certl  archl  appiccati : 
Morgante  gllene  piacque  un  che  ne  vede ; 
Oode  e’sel  cinse  bench*  oprar  nol  crede. 

LXL 

Avea  quel  lungo  d’acqua  cares tia : 

Orlando  disse  come  buon  fratello : 

Morgante,  vo’  che  dl  placer  ti  sla 

Andar  per  l'  acqua ; ond*  e*  rispose  a queilo ; 

Comanda  cio  che  vuoi  che  fatto  sia ; 

E posesi  in  ispalla  un  gran  tinello, 

Ed  awiossi  la  verso  una  fonte 

Dove  soiea  ber  sempre  appie  del  monte. 


Then  to  the  abbey  they  went  on  together, 

Where  waited  them  the  abbot  in  great  doubt 
The  monks,  who  knew  not  yet  the  fact  ran  thither, 
To  their  superior,  all  in  breathless  rout 
Saying  with  tremor,  **  Please  to  tell  us  whether 
You  wish  to  have  this  person  in  or  out  ? ** 

The  abbot,  looking  through  upon  the  giant 
Too  greatly  fear’d,  at  first  to  be  compliant 
I 

LVI. 

Orlando,  seeing  him  thus  agitated. 

Said  quickly,  44  Abbot  be  thou  of  good  cheer ; 

He  Christ  believes,  as  Christian  must  be  rated. 

And  hath  renounced  his  Macon  false ; ” which  here 
Morgante  with  the  hands  corroborated, 

A proof  of  both  the  giants'  fate  quite  clear  : 
l Thence,  with  due  thanks,  the  abbot  God  adored, 

! Saying,  “ Thou  hast  contented  me,  oh  Lord  I * 

LVIL 

He  gazed  ; Morgante’*  height  he  calculated. 

And  more  than  once  contemplated  his  size ; 

And  then  he  said,  “ Oh  giant  celebrated  ! 

Know,  that  no  more  my  wonder  will  arise. 

How  you  could  tear  and  fling  the  trees  you  late  (lid. 
When  I behold  your  form  with  my  own  eyes, 

You  now  a true  and  perfect  friend  will  show 
I Yourself  to  Christ,  as  once  you  were  a foe. 

LVIIL 

“ And  one  of  our  apostles,  Saul  once  named. 

Long  persecuted  sore  the  faith  of  Christ, 

Till,  one  day,  by  the  Spirit  being  inflamed, 

‘ Why  dost  thou  persecute  me  thus  ? * said  Christ  j 1 
And  then  from  his  offence  he  was  reclaim’d. 

And  went  for  ever  after  preaching  Christ, 

And  of  the  faith  became  a trump,  whose  sounding 
O’er  the  whole  earth  is  echoing  and  rebounding. 


! “ So,  my  Morgante,  you  may  do  likewise  • 

He  who  repents — thus  writes  the  Evangelist 

Occasions  more  rejoicing  in  the  skies 
Than  ninety-nine  of  the  celestial  list. 

You  may  be  sure,  should  each  desire  arise 
With  just  teal  for  the  Lord,  that  you’ll  exist 
Among  the  happy  saints  for  evermore ; 

But  you  were  lost  and  damn'd  to  hell  before  1" 


And  thus  great  honour  to  Morgante  paid 
The  abbot : many  days  they  did  repose. 

One  day,  as  with  Orlando  they  both  stray'd. 

And  saunter'd  here  and  there,  where’er  they  chose. 
The  abbot  show’d  a chamber,  where  array'd 
Much  armour  was,  and  hung  up  certain  bows  ; 
And  one  of  these  Morgante  for  a whim 
Girt  on,  though  useless,  he  believed,  to  him. 

LXL 

There  being  a want  of  water  in  the  place, 

Orlando,  like  a worthy  brother,  said, 

“ Morgante,  I could  wish  you  in  this  case 
To  go  for  water.”  41  You  shall  be  obey’d 
In  all  commands,"  was  the  reply,  **  straightway*." 

Upon  his  shoulder  a great  tub  he  laid, 

Anti  went  out  on  his  way  unto  a fountain, 

Where  he  was  wont  to  drink  below  the  mo  un  Lain. 
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Lxn. 

Glunto  a la  fonte,  sente  un  gran  fracasso 
Di  subito  venir  per  la  foresta : 

Una  saetta  cavo  del  turca&so. 

Pose  la  a 1’  arco,  ed  alzava  la  testa  ; 

Ecco  apparire  un  gran  gregge  al  passo 
Di  porci,  e vanno  con  molta  tempesta ; 

E arrivomo  alia  fontana  appunto 
Donde  il  gigante  e da  lor  sopraggiunto. 
LXUL 

Morgante  a la  venture  a un  saetta ; 

Appunto  ne  1‘orecchio  lo’ncamava: 

Da  l'altro  lato  passo  la  verretta ; 

Ondc  il  cinghial  giu  raorto  gambcttava; 

Cn  altro,  quasi  per  fame  vendetta, 

Addoaso  al  gran  gigante  irato  andava  ; 

E perchc  e’  giunse  troppo  tosto  al  varco, 

Non  fu  Morgante  a tempo  a trar  con  l’arco. 
LXIV. 

Yedendosl  venuto  il  porco  adosso, 

Gil  dette  in  su  la  testa  un  gran  punzone  * 

Per  roodo  che  gl’inframe  insino  a I'osso, 

E raorto  allato  a quell’ altro  lo  pone  : 

Gli  altri  porci  veggendo  que!  percosso, 

Si  misson  tutti  in  fuga  pel  vallone  ; 

Morgante  si  levd  il  tinello  in  collo, 

Cb’era  pien  d’acqua,  e non  si  muove  un  crollo. 


LXV. 

I Da  l'  una  spall  a il  tinello  avea  pos  to, 

Da  l’altra  i porci,  e spacciava  il  terreno ; 

E torna  a la  badia,  ch’£  pur  discosto, 

Ch'  una  gocciola  d’acqua  non  va  in  seno. 
Orlando  cbe  1 vedea  tomar  si  tosto 
Co*  porci  morti,  e con  quel  vaso  pieno ; 
Maravigliossi  cbe  sia  tanto  forte ; 

Cosl  1*  abate ; e spaiancan  le  portc. 

LXVI. 

I monad  veggendo  l’acqua  fresca 
Si  rallegromo,  raa  piu  de'  cinghiall ; 

Ch’ogni  animal  si  rallegra  de  l’esca ; 

E posano  a dormire  I breviali : 

Ognun  s'affanna,  e non  par  che  gi’  incresca, 
Accio  che  questa  came  non  s’  insali, 

E che  pol  secca  sapesse  di  victo : 

E la  digiune  si  restomo  a drieto. 

LXVIL 

E ferno  a scoppia  corpo  per  un  tratto, 

E scuffian,  che  parien  de  l’acqua  usciti; 
Tanto  che  '1  cane  sen  doleva  e ’1  gat  to, 

Che  gli  ossi  rimanean  troppo  pulitL 

IL*  abate,  poi  che  molto  onoro  ha  fatto 
A tutti,  un  dl  dopo  quest!  conviti 
Dette  a Morgante  un  destrier  molto  bello, 
Che  lungo  tempo  tenuto  avea  quello. 

LXVIIL 

Morgante  in  su  *n  un  prato  11  caval  mcna, 

E vuol  che  corra,  e che  facci  ogni  pruova, 

E pensa  che  di  ferro  abbl  la  scbiena, 

O forse  non  credeva  schiacclar  1’  uova : 

Questo  caval  s’  accosda  per  la  pena, 

E scoppia,  e *n  su  la  terra  si  ritruova. 

Dicca  Morgante  : lieva  su,  rozzone ; 

E va  pur  punzecchiando  co  lo  sprone. 

* [*•  Gli  dette  in  m la  testa  un  gran  punzone.”  It  i»  strange 
that  Pufci  should  have  literally  anticipated  the  technical 
terms  of  inv  okl  friend  and  master,  Jackson,  and  the  art  which 
he  has  carried  to  its  highest  pitch.  “ A punch  cn  the  head,"  or 
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LXH. 

Arrived  there,  a prodigious  noise  be  bears. 

Which  suddenly  along  the  forest  spread  ; 

Whereat  from  out  his  quiver  he  prepares 
An  arrow  for  his  bow,  and  lifts  his  bead ; 

And  lo  1 a monstrous  herd  of  swine  appears. 

And  onward  rushes  with  tempestuous  tread. 

And  to  the  fountain's  brink  precisely  pours ; 

So  that  the  giant ’s  join'd  by  all  the  boars. 

T.XITT 

Morgante  at  a venture  shot  an  arrow, 

Which  pierced  a pig  precisely  in  the  ear, 

And  pass'd  unto  the  other  side  quite  thorough  ; 

So  that  the  boar,  defunct,  lay  tripp’d  up  near. 
Another,  to  revenge  his  fellow  farrow, 

Against  the  giant  rush’d  in  fierce  career, 

And  reach’d  the  passage  with  so  swift  a foot, 
-Morgante  was  not  now  in  time  to  shoot 

LXIV. 

Perceiving  that  the  pig  was  on  him  dose. 

He  gave  him  such  a punch  upon  the  head. 

As  floor’d  him  so  that  he  no  more  arose. 

Smashing  the  very  bone  ; and  he  fell  dead 
Next  to  the  other.  Having  seen  such  blows. 

The  other  pigs  along  the  valley  fled ; 

Morgante  on  bis  neck  the  bucket  took, 

Full  from  the  spring,  which  neither  swerved  nor  shook. 

LXV. 

The  tun  was  on  one  shoulder,  and  there  were 
The  hogs  on  t'other,  and  he  brush’d  apace 
On  to  the  abbey,  though  by  no  means  near. 

Nor  spilt  one  drop  of  water  in  bis  race. 

Orlando,  seeing  him  so  soon  appear 

With  the  dead  boars,  and  with  that  brimful  vase, 
Marvell'd  to  see  his  strength  so  very  great ; 

So  did  the  abbot,  and  set  wide  the  gate. 

LXVI. 

The  monks,  who  saw  the  water  fresh  and  good. 
Rejoiced,  but  much  more  to  perceive  the  pork ; 

All  animals  arc  glad  at  sight  of  food  : 

They  lay  their  breviaries  to  sleep,  and  work 
With  greedy  pleasure,  and  In  such  a mood. 

That  the  flesh  needs  no  salt  beneath  their  fork. 

Of  rankness  and  of  rot  there  Is  no  fear, 

For  all  the  fasts  are  now  left  In  arrear. 

LXVIL 

As  though  they  wish’d  to  burst  at  once,  they  ate ; 

And  gorged  so  that,  as  if  the  bones  bad  been 
In  water,  sorely  grieved  the  dog  and  cat. 

Perceiving  that  they  all  were  pick’d  too  clean. 

The  abbot,  wbo  to  all  did  honour  great, 

A few  days  after  this  convivial  scene. 

Gave  to  Morgante  a fine  horse,  well  train'd. 

Which  he  long  time  had  for  himself  maintain’d. 

LXVIIL 

The  horse  Morgante  to  a meadow  led, 

To  gallop,  and  to  put  him  to  the  proof. 

Thinking  that  he  a back  of  iron  had. 

Or  to  skim  eggs  unbroke  was  light  enough  ; 

But  the  horse,  sinking  with  the  pain,  fell  dead, 

And  burst,  while  cold  on  earth  lay  head  and  hoot 
Morgante  said,  4<  Get  up,  thou  sulky  cur  I " 

And  still  continued  pricking  with  the  spur. 

"a  punch  in  the  head'*  — “ un  punzone  In  su  la  testa.”  — Is 
the  exact  ami  frequent  rhrase  of  our  best  pugilist*,  who  Uttl© 
dream  that  they-  are  tailing  the  purest  Tuscan. 
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LXIX. 

Ma  flnalmente  convien  ch’  egli  smonte, 

E ilisse  : io  son  pur  leggier  come  penna, 
Ed  e scopplato ; che  ne  di'  tu,  conte  ? 
dispose  Orlando:  un  arbore  d’ antenna 
Ml  par  pluttosto,  e la  gaggia  la  fronte : 
Lasclalo  andar,  che  la  fortuna  accenna 
Che  meco  appiedc  ne  venga,  Morgante. 

Ed  io  cost  verra,  disse  11  gigante. 

LXX. 

Quamlo  seri  mestier,  tu  mi  redrai 
Com’  io  mi  provero  ne  la  battaglla. 

Orlando  disse : io  credo  tu  farai 
Come  buon  cavalier,  se  Dio  mi  vaglia ; 

Ed  an co  me  dorrair  non  mircrai : 

Di  questo  tuo  caval  non  te  ne  caglia : 
Vorrebbesl  portarlo  In  qualche  bosco ; 

Ma  il  modo  ne  la  via  non  cl  conosco. 

LXXI. 

Disse  il  gigante : io  il  porterd  ben  io, 

Da  poi  che  portar  me  non  ha  voluto, 

Per  render  ben  per  mal,  come  fa  Dio  ; 

Ma  vo'  che  a porlo  addosso  mi  dia  ajuto. 
Orlando  gli  dicea : Morgante  mio, 

S'  al  mio  conslglio  ti  sarai  attenuto, 

Questo  caval  tu  non  ve  ’1  porteresti, 

Che  ti  fari  come  tu  a lui  facestl. 

LXXI  I. 

Guarda  chc  non  faccssc  la  vendetta. 

Come  fece  gia  Neno  cosi  morto : 

Non  so  se  la  sua  istoria  hai  inteso  o letta  ; 
E’  ti  fard  scoppiar ; datti  conforto. 

Disse  Morgante  : s\juta  ch'  io  me  ’1  metta 
Addosso,  e poi  vedrai  s'  Io  ve  io  porto  : 

Io  porterei,  Orlando  mio  gentile. 

Con  le  campane  la  quel  campanile. 

LXXHL 

Disse  T abate : 11  campanil  v’  e bene  ; 

Ma  le  carapanc  vol  1’  avete  rotte. 

Dicea  Morgante,  e’  ne  porton  le  pene 
Color  che  morti  son  la  In  quelle  grotte ; 

E levossi  il  cavallo  In  su  le  schiene, 

E disse : guarda  s'  io  sento  di  gottc, 
Orlando,  nolle  gambe,  c s’  io  lo  posso ; 

E fe’  duo  salt!  col  cavallo  addosso. 


LXIX. 

But  finally  he  thought  fit  to  dismount. 

And  said,  “ I am  as  light  as  any  feather. 

And  he  has  burst ; — to  this  what  say  you,  count  ? " 

Orlando  answer'd,  “ Like  a ship’s  mast  rather 
You  seem  to  me,  and  with  the  truck  for  front : 

Let  him  go ; Fortune  wills  that  we  together 
Should  march,  but  you  on  foot  Morgante  still.” 

To  which  the  giant  answer’d,  “ So  I wilL 

LXX. 

“ When  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  will  see 
How  I approve  my  courage  In  the  fight." 

Orlando  said,  “ I really  think  you  ’ll  be. 

If  it  should  prove  God’s  will,  a goodly  knight ; 
Nor  will  you  napping  there  discover  me. 

But  never  mind  your  horse,  though  out  of  sight 
’T  were  best  to  carry  him  into  some  wood. 

If  but  the  means  or  way  I understood." 


LXXIL 

“ Take  care  he  don’ t revenge  himself,  though  dead, 
As  Nessus  did  of  old  beyond  all  cure. 

I don’t  know  if  the  fact  you 've  heard  or  read  ; 

But  he  will  make  you  burst,  you  may  be  sure. " 
“ But  help  him  on  my  back,”  Morgante  said, 

“ And  you  shall  see  what  weight  I can  endure. 
In  place,  ray  gentle  Roland,  of  this  palfrey. 

With  all  the  bells,  I’d  carry  yonder  belfry." 

I.XXIII. 

The  abbot  said,  “ The  steeple  may  do  well. 

But,  for  the  bells,  you  ‘ve  broken  them,  I wot " 
Morgante  answer’d,  “ Let  them  pay  In  hell 
The  penalty  who  lie  dead  in  yon  grot ; " 

And  hoisting  up  the  horse  from  where  he  fell. 

He  said,  u Now  look  if  I the  gout  have  got, 
Orlando,  in  the  legs  — or  if  I have  force ; ” — 

And  then  he  made  two  gambols  with  the  hone. 


The  giant  said,  “ Then  carry  him  I will. 

Since  that  to  carry  me  he  was  so  slack  — 

To  render,  as  the  gods  do,  good  for  ill ; 

But  lend  a hand  to  place  him  on  my  back." 

Orlando  answer’d,  “ If  my  counsel  still 
May  weigh,  Morgante,  do  not  undertake 
To  lift  or  carry  this  dead  courser,  who, 

As  you  have  done  to  him,  will  do  to  you. 

i 


LXXIY. 

Era  Morgante  come  una  montagna : 

Se  facea  questo,  non  e maravigiia ; 

Ma  pure  Orlando  con  scco  si  lagna ; 
Pcrcho  pur  era  omai  di  sua  famiglia ; 
Temenza  avea  non  pigliasse  magagna. 
Dn’  altra  volta  costui  riconsiglia : 

Posalo  ancor,  nol  portare  al  deserto. 
Disse  Morgante : il  portero  per  ccrto. 

LXXV. 

E portollo,  e gittollo  in  luogo  strano, 

E torno  a la  badia  subitamente. 

Diceva  Orlando : or  chc  plu  dimoriano  ? 
Morgante,  qui  non  facciam  noi  nlente ; 
E prese  un  glomo  1’ abate  per  mano, 

E disse  a quel  molto  discretamcnte. 

Che  vuol  pardr  de  la  sua  reverenzia, 

E domandava  c perdono  e licenzia. 


LXXIV. 

Morgante  was  like  any  mountain  framed  ; 

So  if  he  did  this,  ’tis  no  prodigy ; 

But  secretly  himself  Orlando  blamed, 

Because  he  was  one  of  hb  family ; 

And  fearing  that  he  might  be  hurt  or  maim'd. 
Once  more  he  bade  him  lay  his  burden  by : 

“ Put  down,  nor  bear  him  further  the  desert  in." 
Morgante  said,  u I’ll  carry  him  for  certain. ** 

LXXV. 

He  did  ; and  stow'd  him  in  some  nook  away. 

And  to  the  abbey  then  return’d  with  speed. 
Orlando  said,  “ Why  longer  do  we  stay  ? 

Morgante,  here  is  nought  to  do  Indeed." 

The  abbot  by  the  hand  he  took  one  day. 

And  said,  with  great  respect,  he  had  agreed 
To  leave  his  reverence ; but  for  this  decision 
| He  wish’d  to  have  hb  pardon  and  permission. 
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LXXYL 

E de  gli  onor  ricevutl  da  questi, 

Qualche  volta  potendo,  aru  buon  merito ; 

E dice : lo  Intendo  rbtorare  e presto 
I pend  gioml  del  tempo  pretcrito : 

E’  son  piti  dl  che  Ucenzia  arei  chiesto, 
Benigno  padre,  se  non  ch’  io  ml  perl  to ; 
Non  so  mostrarvi  quel  che  drento  sent© ; 
Tanto  vi  veggo  del  mio  star  contento. 

LXXV1L 

Io  me  ne  porto  per  sempre  nel  core 
L’ abate,  la  bad! a,  questo  deserto  ; 

Tanto  v'  ho  posto  in  picciol  tempo  am  ore : 
Rendavi  su  nel  del  per  me  buon  merto 
Quel  vero  Dio,  quello  etemo  Signore, 

Che  vi  serba  il  suo  regno  al  fine  aperto : 
Noi  aspettiam  vostra  benedlxione, 
Raccomandiamcl  a le  vostro  orazlone. 

LXXVIII. 

Quando  1’  abate  11  conte  Orlando  Intese, 
Rinteneri  nel  cor  per  la  dolcezza, 

Tanto  fervor  nel  petto  se  gli  accesc  ; 

E disse : cavalier,  se  a tua  prodezza 
Non  sono  stato  benigno  e cortese, 

Come  convlensi  a la  gran  gentillezza; 

Che  so  che  do  ch’  1’  ho  fatto  d stato  poco, 
Incolpa  la  ignoranzia  nostra,  c il  loco. 

LXXIX. 

Nol  ti  potremo  di  messe  onorare, 

Dl  prediche  di  laude  e paternostri, 
Piuttosto  che  da  cena  o desinare, 

0 d’  altri  convenevol  che  da  chiostri : 

Tu  mTiai  di  te  si  fatto  innamorare 
Per  mille  alte  ecccllenzic  che  tu  mostri ; 
Ch’  io  me  ne  vengo  ove  tu  andral  con  teco, 
E d’  altra  parte  tu  rcsti  qul  meco. 

LXXX. 

Tanto  eh’ a questo  par  contraddlzione ; 

Ma  so  che  tu  se’  savio,  e 'ntendl  e gmti, 

E intcndi  il  mio  parlar  per  discrizione  ; 

De’  beneflqj  tuol  pletosi  e giusti 
Renda  LI  Signore  a tc  munerazione. 

Da  cul  mandato  in  queste  solve  fasti ; 

Per  le  virtu  del  qual  liberl  siamo, 

E grazie  a lui  c a te  noi  ne  rendiamo. 

LXXXI. 

Tu  ci  hai  salvato  1‘anima  e la  vita : 

Tanta  perturbazion  gia  que’  giganti 
Cl  detton,  che  la  strada  era  smarrita 
Da  ritrovar  Oesu  con  gli  altri  santi : 

Peru  troppo  cl  duol  la  tua  partita, 

£ scon  sola  ti  restlam  tutti  quanti ; 

Ne  ritener  possiarati  1 mesi  c gli  annl : 
Che  tu  non  se’  da  vestlr  questi  panni, 

LXXXII. 

Ma  da  portar  la  lancia  c l’armadura : 

E puos&i  meritar  con  essa,  come 
Con  queeta  cap  pa  ; e leggi  la  scrittura  : 
Questo  gigante  al  del  drizzo  le  some 
Per  tua  virtii ; va  in  pace  a tua  ventura 
Chi  tu  ti  sia,  ch1  io  non  ricerco  11  nome ; 
Ma  diro  sempre,  s'  io  son  domandato, 

Ch’  un  augiol  qui  da  Dio  fussi  mandato. 


LXXVI. 

The  honours  they  continued  to  receive 
Perhaps  exceeded  what  his  merits  claim’d : 

He  said,  44  I mean,  and  quickly,  to  retrieve 

The  lost  days  of  time  past,  which  may  be  blamed  j 
Some  days  ago  I should  have  ask’d  your  leave, 

Kind  father,  but  I really  was  ashamed, 

And  know  not  how  to  show  my  sentiment. 

So  much  I -see  you  with  our  stay  content. 

LXXVII. 

44  But  in  my  heart  I bear  through  every  clime 
The  abbot,  abbey,  and  this  solitude  — 

So  much  I love  you  in  so  short  a time  ; 

For  me,  from  heaven  reward  you  with  all  good 
The  God  so  true,  the  eternal  Lord  sublime  ! 

Whose  kingdom  at  the  last  hath  open  stood. 
Meantime  we  stand  expectant  of  your  blessing, 

And  recommend  us  to  your  prayers  with  pressing.” 

LXXVIII. 

Now  when  the  abbot  Count  Orlando  heard, 

His  heart  grew  soft  with  inner  tenderness, 

Such  fervour  in  his  bosom  bred  each  word ; 

And,  “ Cavalier,"  he  said,  44  if  I have  less 
Courteous  and  kind  to  your  great  worth  appear’d. 
Than  fits  me  for  such  gentle  blood  to  express, 

I know  I have  done  too  little  In  this  case ; 

But  blame  our  ignorance,  and  this  poor  place. 

LXXIX. 

44  We  can  indeed  but  honour  you  with  masses. 

And  sermons,  thanksgivings,  and  pater-nosteri, 
Hot  suppers,  dinners  (fitting  other  places 
In  verity  much  rather  than  the  cloisters) ; 

But  such  a love  for  you  my  heart  embraces. 

For  thousand  virtues  which  your  bosom  fosters, 
That  wheresoe’er  you  go  I too  shall  be, 

And,  on  the  other  part,  you  rest  with  me. 

LXXX. 

44  This  may  involve  a seeming  contradiction ; 

But  you  I know  arc  sage,  and  feel,  and  taste. 

And  understand  my  speech,  with  full  conviction. 

For  your  just  pious  deeds  may  you  be  graced 
With  the  Lord’s  great  reward  and  benediction, 

By  whom  you  were  directed  to  this  waste : 

To  his  high  mercy  is  our  freedom  due, 

For  which  we  render  thanks  to  him  and  you. 

LXXXI. 

44  You  saved  at  once  our  life  and  soul : such  fear 
The  giants  caused  us,  that  the  way  was  lost 
By  which  wc  could  pursue  a fit  career 
In  search  of  Jesus  and  the  saintly  host ; 

And  your  departure  breeds  such  sorrow  here. 

That  comfortless  we  all  are  to  our  cost ; 

But  months  and  years  you  would  not  stay  in  sloth, 
Nor  are  you  form’d  to  wear  our  sober  cloth ; 

LXXXII. 

44  But  to  bear  arras,  and  wield  the  lance ; indeed. 
With  these  as  much  Is  done  as  with  this  cowl ; 

In  proof  of  which  the  Scriptures  you  may  read. 

This  giant  up  to  heaven  may  bear  his  soul 
By  your  compassion  : now  in  peace  proceed. 

Your  state  and  name  I seek  not  to  unroll ; 

But,  if  I ’m  ask'd,  this  answer  shall  be  given. 

That  here  an  angel  was  sent  down  from  heaven. 
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L XXXIII. 

Se  c’e  armadura  o cosa  che  tu  voglia, 

Yaitene  in  xambra  e pigliane  tu  stessi, 

E cuopri  a questo  gigante  le  scoglla. 

Rlspose  Orlando : se  armadura  avessi 
Prima  che  nol  uscissim  de  la  soglla, 

Che  questo  mio  compagno  difendessi : 
Questo  accetto  io,  e sarammi  piacere. 

Dissc  1’  abate  : venite  a vedere. 

lxxxtv. 

E in  certa  cameretta  entrati  sono, 

Che  d’armadure  vecchie  era  copiosa  ; 

Dice  1’  abate : tutte  ve  le  dono, 

Morgante  va  rovistando  ogni  cosa ; 

Ma  solo  un  certo  sbergo  gli  fu  buono, 

Ch*  avea  tutta  la  magUa  rugginosa : 
MaravigUossl  che  lo  cuopra  appunto  : 

Che  mal  plil  gnun  forse  glien’  era  aggiunto. 

LXXXV. 

Questo  fu  d'  un  gigante  smisurata, 

Ch  ’a  la  badia  fu  morto  per  antico 
Dal  gran  Milon  d’Angrante,  ch*  arrivato ; 

V’  era,  s’ appunto  questa  Istorla  dlco  ; 

Ed  era  ne  le  rnura  btoriato, 

Come  e’  fu  morto  questo  gran  nimico, 

Che  fece  a la  badia  gia  lunga  gucrra ; 

E Milon  v’e  com’  e’  l'abbatte  in  terra. 

LXXXVI. 

Veggendo  questa  istoria  il  conte  Orlando, 

Fra  suo  cor  disse  ; o Dio,  che  sal  sol  tutto, 
Come  venne  Milon  qul  capitando, 

Che  ha  questo  gigante  qul  distrutto  ? 

E lesse  ccrte  lettre  lacrimando, 

Che  non  potc  tenir  piu  il  viso  asciutto, 
Com’  io  diro  ne  la  seguente  istoria : 

Di  mal  vi  guard!  11  Re  de  1'  alta  gloria. 


LXXXIII. 

“ If  you  want  armour  or  aught  else,  go  In, 

Look  o’er  the  wardrobe,  and  take  what  you  choose, 
And  cover  with  it  o’er  this  giant's  skin.” 

Orlando  answer’d,  “ If  there  should  He  loose 
Some  armour,  ere  our  journey  we  begin. 

Which  might  be  turn’d  to  my  companion's  use, 
The  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  me.” 

The  abbot  said  to  him,  M Come  in  and  see." 

LXXXTV. 

And  In  a certain  closet,  where  the  wall 
Was  cover'd  with  old  armour  like  a crust. 

The  abbot  said  to  them,  “ I give  you  all." 

Morgante  rummaged  piecemeal  from  the  dujt 
The  whole,  which,  save  one  cuirass,  was  too  -small. 
And  that  too  had  the  mail  inlaid  with  rust. 

They  wonder’d  how  it  fitted  him  exactly, 

Which  ne’er  has  suited  others  so  compactly. 

LXXXV. 

T was  an  immeasurable  giant’s,  who 
By  the  great  Milo  of  AgTante  fell 
Before  the  abbey  many  years  ago. 

The  story  on  the  wall  was  figured  well ; 

In  the  last  moment  of  the  abbey's  foe. 

Who  long  had  waged  a war  implacable : 

Precisely  as  the  war  occurr’d  they  drew  him. 

And  there  was  Milo  as  he  overthrew  him. 

LXXXVL 

Seeing  this  history,  Count  Orlando  said 

In  his  own  heart,  “ Oh  God,  who  in  the  sky 
Know’st  all  things  t how  was  Milo  hither  led  ? 

Who  caused  the  giant  in  this  place  to  die  ? " 

And  certain  letters,  weeping,  then  he  read, 

So  that  he  could  not  keep  his  visage  dry,  — 

As  I will  tell  in  the  ensuing  story. 

From  evil  keep  you  the  high  King  of  glory  1 


Cl)c  13iopijrfP  of  Oantr. 


“ 'T  Is  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.'* 

Campbell. 


DEDICATION. 

Lady  1 if  for  the  cold  and  cloudy  dime 

Where  I was  born,  but  where  I would  not  die, 

Of  the  great  Poet-Sire  of  Italy 
I dare  to  build  the  imitative  rhyme, 

Harsh  Runic  copy  of  the  South’s  sublime, 

Thou  art  the  cause ; and  howsoever  I 
Fall  short  of  his  immortal  harmony, 

Thy  gentle  heart  will  pardon  me  the  crime. 

* [This  poem,  which  Lord  Byron,  in  sending  It  to  Mr. 
Murray,  called  •*  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  done,  if  not  «n- 
intcUigibk ,"  was  written,  in  the  summer  of  1819,  at 
“ that  place 

Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  sea, 

Ravenna  ! — where  from  Dante's  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a verse  declares. 

Drawn  Inspiration.”-. Rog bus. 

The  Prophecy,  however,  was  first  published  in  May,  1841. 

It  is  dedicated  to  the  Countess  Gtilccioli,  who  thus  describes  j 
the  origin  of  its  composition " On  my  departure  from  j 
Venice,  Lord  Byron  had  promised  to  come  and  see  me  at 


Thou,  in  the  pride  of  Beauty  and  of  Youth, 

S palest ; and  for  thee  to  speak  and  be  obey’d 
Are  one ; but  only  In  the  sunny  South 

Such  sounds  are  utter'd,  and  such  charms  dis- 
play’d, 

So  sweet  a language  from  so  fair  a mouth  — 

Ah  I to  what  effort  would  it  not  persuade  ? 

Ravenna,  June  21,  1819. 


Ravenna.  Dante's  tomb,  the  classical  pine  wood  •,  the  relics 
of  antiquity  which  are  to  be  found  In  that  place,  afforded  a suf- 
ficient pretext  for  me  to  invite  him  to  come,  and  for  him  to 
accept  my  invitation.  He  came  in  the  month  of  June.  1»19. 
arriving  at  Ravenna  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  Corpus 
Domini.  Being  deprived  at  this  time  of  his  books,  his  hones, 
and  all  that  occupied  him  at  Venice,  1 begged  him  to  erati 
me  by  writing  something  oa  the  subject  or  Dante  ; and.  with 
his  usual  facility  and  rapidity,  he  composed  his  Prophecy. **] 

[•  *'  Twas  in  a grove  of  spreading  pines  he  strayed,”  Jtc. 

1)*  Yuen  * Theodore  and  Homona,  J 
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THE  PROPHECY  OF  DANTE. 


Ijc  the  course  of  a visit  to  the  city  of  Ravenna  In 
the  summer  of  1819,  it  was  suggested  to  the  author 
that  having  composed  something  on  the  subject  of 
Tasso's  confinement,  he  should  do  the  same  on 
Dante's  exile, — the  tomb  of  the  poet  forming  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  Interest  in  that  city,  both  to 
the  native  and  to  the  stranger. 

**  On  this  hint  I spake,”  and  the  result  has  been 
the  following  four  cantos.  In  terza  rima,  now  offered 
to  the  reader.  If  they  are  understood  and  approved, 
it  is  my  purpose  to  continue  the  poem  in  various 
other  cantos,  to  its  natural  conclusion  in  the  present 
age.  The  reader  is  requested  to  suppose  that  Dante 
addresses  him  in  the  interval  between  the  conclusion 
of  the  Divina  Comraedia  and  hLs  death,  and  shortly 
before  the  latter  event,  foretelling  the  fortunes  of 
Italy  in  general  in  the  ensuing  centuries.  In  adopt- 
ing this  plan  I have  had  in  my  mind  the  Cassandra 
of  Lycophron,  and  the  Prophecy  of  Nereus  by 
Horace,  as  well  as  the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ. 
The  measure  adopted  is  the  terra  rima  of  Dante, 
which  I am  not  aware  to  have  seen  hitherto  tried  in 
our  language,  except  it  may  be  by  Mr.  Hayley,  of 
whose  translation  I never  saw  but  one  extract,  quoted 
in  the  notes  to  Caliph  Vathek ; so  that  — if  I do  not 
err — this  poem  may  be  considered  as  a metrical 
experiment.  The  cantos  are  short,  and  about  the 
same  length  of  those  of  the  poet,  whose  name  I 
have  borrowed,  and  most  probably  taken  in  vain. 

Amongst  the  inconveniences  of  authors  in  the 
present  day,  it  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  a name, 
good  or  bad,  to  escape  translation.  I have  had  the 
fortune  to  see  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold 
translated  into  Italian  vers!  sclolti, — that  is,  a poem 
written  in  the  Spenserean  stanza  into  blank  vtrse , 
without  regard  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  stanxa 
or  of  the  seme.  If  the  present  poem,  being  on  a 
national  topic,  should  chance  to  undergo  the  same 
fete,  I would  request  the  Italian  reader  to  remember 
that  when  I have  failed  in  the  imitation  of  his  great 
**  Padre  Allghler,"  I have  failed  In  imitating  that 
which  all  study  and  few  understand,  since  to  this  very 
day  it  is  not  yet  settled  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
allegory  in  the  first  canto  of  the  Inferno,  unless 
Count  Marchetti's  ingenious  and  probable  conjecture 
may  be  considered  as  having  decided  the  question. 

He  may  also  pardon  my  failure  the  more,  as  I am 
not  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  my 
success,  since  the  Italians,  with  a pardonable  nation- 
ality, are  particularly  jealous  of  all  that  b left  them 

• [Dante  Alighieri  was  born  In  Florence  in  May,  1 265,  of 
I an  ancient  and  honourable  family.  In  the  early  part  of  hi* 
life  be  rained  tome  credit  in  a military  character,  and  dittin- 
j , gulshed  himself  by  hi*  bravery  tn  an  action  where  the  Flo- 
’ I rentine*  obtained  a signal  victory  over  the  citizen  t of  Arezzo. 

| He  became  still  more  eminent  by  the  acqulzition  of  court 
( honour*  ; and  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  rote  to  be  one  of  the 
: chief  magi  it  rate*  of  Florence,  when  that  dignity  was  conferred 

1 by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  From  this  exaltation  the  poet 
himself  dated  hi*  principal  misfortunes.  Italy  waa  at  that 
time  distracted  by  the  contending  factions  of  the  Ghibellne* 
and  Guelph*.  — among  the  latter  Dante  took  an  active  part. 
In  one  of  the  proscription*  he  was  banished,  hi*  possession* 
confiscated,  ana  he  died  in  exile  in  1321 . Boccaccio  thus  de- 
I ecribes  his  person  and  manners : — " He  was  of  the  middle 
suture,  of  a mild  disposition,  and,  from  the  time  he  arrived  at 
I manhood,  grave  in  bis  manner  and  deportment.  His  clothes 
vr re  plain,  and  his  dress  always  conformable  to  his  years : 
f hts  face  was  long  ; his  nose  aquiline ; bis  eyes  rather  large 
than  otherwise.  His  complexion  was  dark,  melancholy,  and 
pensive.  In  hi*  meals  be  was  extremely  moderate ; in  his 


I as  a nation  — their  literature;  and  In  the  present 
I bitterness  of  the  classic  and  romantic  war,  are  but 
ill  disposed  to  permit  a foreigner  even  to  approve  or 
imitate  them,  without  finding  some  feult  with  his 
ultramontane  presumption.  I can  easily  enter  into 
all  this,  knowing  what  would  be  thought  in  England 
of  an  Italian  imitator  of  Milton,  or  if  a translation  of 
Monti,  or  Pindemonte,  or  Arid,  should  be  held  up 
to  the  rising  generation  as  a model  for  their  future 
poetical  essays.  But  I perceive  that  I am  deviating 
into  an  address  to  the  Italian  reader,  when  my 
business  is  with  the  English  one  ; and  be  they  few  or 
many,  I must  take  my  leave  of  both. 


Urophcrp  of  Dante.' 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 

Owe*  more  in  man’s  frail  world  1 which  I had  left 
So  long  that  ’twas  forgotten  ; and  I feel 
The  weight  of  clay  again,  — too  soon  bereft 
Of  the  immortal  vision  which  could  heal 
My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  God’s  own  skies 
Lift  me  from  that  deep  gulf  without  repeal. 

Where  late  my  ears  rung  with  the  damned  cries 
Of  aoub  in  hopeless  bale  ; and  from  that  place 
Of  lesser  torment,  whence  men  may  arise 
Pure  from  the  fire  to  join  the  angelic  race ; 

Midst  whom  my  own  bright  Beatrice  2 bless’d 
My  spirit  with  her  light ; and  to  the  base 
Of  the  eternal  Triad  ! first,  last,  best, 

Mysterious,  three,  sole.  Infinite,  great  God  1 
Soul  universal ! led  the  mortal  guest. 

Unblasted  by  the  glory,  though  he  trod 

From  star  to  star  to  reach  the  almighty  throne. 

Oh  Beatrice  ! whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 
So  long  hath  press’d,  and  the  cold  marble  stone. 
Thou  sole  pure  seraph  of  my  earliest  love. 

Love  so  ineffable,  and  so  alone. 

That  nought  on  earth  could  more  my  bosom  move. 
And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 
That  without  which  my  soul,  like  the  arkless  dove, 
Had  wander’d  still  in  search  of,  nor  her  feet 
Relieved  her  wing  till  found  : without  thy  light 
My  paradise  had  still  been  incomplete.  > 

Since  my  tenth  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight 
Thou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of  my  thought. 
Loved  ere  I knew  the  name  of  love «,  and  bright 

manners  moit  courteous  and  civil ; and.  both  In  public  and 
private  life,  he  was  admirably  decorous."] 

* The  reader  Is  requested  to  adopt  the  Italian  pronunciation 
of  Beatrice,  sounding  all  the  syllables. 

* “ Che  sol  per  le  belle  opre 

Che  fanno  in  Cielo  il  sole  e 1'  altre  stelle 
Dentro  di  lui'  n crede  il  Paradiso, 

Coil  se  guard  I ft  so 

Pensar  ben  did  ch’  ognl  terren'  place  re." 

Canzone,  in  which  Dante  describes  the  person  of  Beatrice. 
Strophe  third. 

« [According  to  Boccaccio . Dante  was  a lover  long  before 
he  was  a soldier,  and  his  passion  for  the  Beatrice  whom  he 
ha*  immortalised  commenced  while  he  waa  in  his  ninth  year, 
and  she  In  her  eighth  year.  It  is  said  that  their  firtt  meeting 
was  at  a banquet  in  the  house  of  Folco  Portinaro.  her  father  • 
and  certain  it  Is,  that  the  impression  then  made  on  the  sus- 
ceptible and  constant  heart  of  Dante  was  not  obliterated  by 
herdeauh,  which  happened  after  an  Interval  of  sixteen  year*. 
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Still  in  these  dim  old  eyes,  now  overwrought 

With  the  world’s  war,  and  years,  and  banishment. 
And  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught ; 

For  mine  Is  not  a nature  to  be  bent 

By  tyrannous  faction,  and  the  brawling  crowd. 
And  though  the  long,  long  conflict  hath  been  spent 
In  vain,  and  never  more,  save  when  the  cloud 
Which  overhangs  the  Apennine  my  mind's  eye 
Pierces  to  fancy  Florence,  once  so  proud 
Of  me,  can  I return,  though  but  to  die. 

Unto  my  native  soil,  they  have  not  yet 
Quench’d  the  old  exile’s  spirit,  stern  and  high. 

But  the  sun,  though  not  overcast,  roust  set. 

And  the  night  cometh ; I am  old  In  days. 

And  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have  met 
Destruction  face  to  face  in  all  his  ways. 

The  world  hath  left  me,  what  it  found  me,  pure, 
And  if  I have  not  gather’d  yet  its  praise, 

I sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure; 

Man  wrongs,  and  Time  avenges,  and  my  name 
May  form  a monument  not  all  obscure. 

Though  such  was  not  my  ambition’s  end  or  aim, 

To  add  to  the  vain-glorious  list  of  those 
Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame. 

And  make  men’s  fickle  breath  the  wind  that  blows 
Their  sail,  and  deem  it  glory  to  be  class’d 
With  conquerors,  and  virtue's  other  foes, 

In  bloody  chronicles  of  ages  past. 

I would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free ; * 
Oh  Florence  ! Florence  I unto  me  thou  wast 
Like  that  Jerusalem  which  the  Almighty  He 
Wept  over,  “ but  thou  wouldst  not ; ” as  the  bird 
Gathers  its  young,  I would  have  gather'd  thee 
Beneath  a parent  pinion,  hadst  thou  heard 
My  voice ; but  as  the  adder,  deaf  and  fierce. 
Against  the  breast  that  cherish’d  thee  was  stirr’d 
Thy  venom,  and  my  state  thou  didst  amerce, 

And  doom  this  body  forfeit  to  the  fire. 

Alas ! how  bitter  Is  his  country’s  curse 
To  him  who  for  that  country  would  expire. 

But  did  not  merit  to  expire  by  her, 

And  loves  her,  loves  her  even  In  her  ire  f 
The  day  may  come  when  she  will  cease  to  err, 

The  day  may  come  she  would  be  proud  to  have 
The  dust  she  dooms  to  scatter,  and  transfer  4 
Of  him,  whom  she  denied  a home,  the  grave. 

But  this  shall  not  be  granted  ; let  my  dust 
Lie  where  it  falls  ; nor  shall  the  soil  which  gave 
Me  breath,  but  In  her  sudden  fury  thrust 
Me  forth  to  breathe  elsewhere,  so  reassume 
My  indignant  bones,  because  her  angry  gust 
Forsooth  Is  over,  and  repeal'd  her  doom  ; 

* **  L’  Esilio  che  m*  £ dato  onor  ml  tegno. 

• • • • • 

Cador  tra*  bouni  £ pur  di  lode  degno.” 

Sonnet  qf  Dante, 

la  which  he  represent*  Right,  Generosity,  and  Temperance 
n banished  from  among  men,  and  seeking  refuge  from  Lore, 
who  inhabits  his  bosom. 

* “ Ut  si  quls  predletorum  11II0  tempore  in  fortiam  dictl 
communis  pervenerit,  talis  pervenient  igne  comburatur , tic 
quod  moriatur."  Second  sentence  of  Florence  against  Dante, 
and  the  fourteen  accused  with  him.  The  Latin  Is  worthy  of 
the  sentence. —[On  the  S7th  of  January,  1304,  Dante  was 
mulcted  eight  thousand  lire,  and  condemned  to  two  years’ 
banishment ; and  In  cate  the  fine  was  not  paid,  his  goods  were 
to  be  confiscated.  On  the  eleventh  of  March,  the  same  year, 
he  was  sentenced  to  a punishment  due  only  to  the  most  des- 
perate of  malefactor*.  The  decree,  that  he  and  his  associates 
In  exile  should  be  burned,  if  they  fell  Into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  was  first  discovered,  In  1772,  by  the  Conte  Ludovico 

No,  — she  denied  me  what  w«  mine — my  roof. 

And  shall  not  have  what  is  not  hers  — my  tomb. 

Too  long  her  armed  wrath  hath  kept  aloof 

The  breast  which  would  have  bled  for  her,  the  heart 
That  beat,  the  mind  that  was  temptation  proof; 

The  man  who  fought,  toil'd,  travell’d,  and  each  part  1 
Of  a true  dtixen  fulfill’d,  and  saw 
For  his  reward  the  Guelfs  ascendant  art 
Pass  his  destruction  even  into  a law. 

These  things  are  not  made  for  forgetfulness, 

Florence  shall  be  forgotten  first ; too  raw 
The  wound,  too  deep  the  wrong,  and  the  distress 
Of  such  endurance  too  prolong'd  to  make 
My  pardon  greater,  her  Injustice  less. 

Though  late  repented  ; yet  — yet  for  her  sake 
I feel  some  fonder  yearnings,  and  for  thine. 

My  own  Beatrice,  I would  hardly  take 
Vengeance  upon  the  land  which  once  was  mine. 

And  still  is  hallow’d  by  thy  dust’s  return. 

Which  would  protect  the  murderess  like  a shrine. 
And  save  ten  thousand  foes  by  thy  sole  um. 

Though,  like  old  Marius  * from  Minturna?’s  marsh 
And  Carthage  ruins,  my  lone  breast  may  burn 
At  times  with  evil  feelings  hot  and  harsh. 

And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a vile  foe 
Writhe  in  a dream  before  me,  and  o’erarch 
My  brow  with  hopes  of  triumph,  — let  them  go ! 

Such  are  the  last  infirmities  of  those 

Who  long  have  suffer’d  more  than  mortal  woe. 

And  yet  being  mortal  still,  have  no  repose 
But  on  the  pillow  of  Revenge  — Revenge, 

Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blood,  and  waking  glows 
With  the  oft-baffled,  slakeless  thirst  of  change. 

When  we  shall  mount  again,  and  they  that  trod 
Be  trampled  on,  while  Death  and  Ate  range 

O’er  humbled  heads  and  sever’d  necks Great  God ! , i 

Take  these  thoughts  from  me  — to  thy  hands  I y ield 
My  many  wrongs,  and  thine  almighty  rod 
Will  fall  on  those  who  smote  me,  — be  my  shield  ! 

As  thou  hast  been  in  peril,  and  in  pain, 

In  turbulent  cities,  and  the  tented  field  — 

In  toll,  and  many  troubles  borne  In  vain 

For  Florence. « — I appeal  from  her  to  Thee  ! 

Thee  whom  I late  saw  in  thy  loftiest  reign. 

Even  in  that  glorious  vision,  which  to  see 
And  live  was  never  granted  until  now. 

And  yet  thou  hast  permitted  this  to  me. 

Alas  f with  what  a weight  upon  my  brow 

The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  things  come  back,  1 
Corrosive  passions,  feelings  dull  and  low, 

The  heart’s  quick  throb  upon  the  mental  rack. 

Long  day,  and  dreary  night ; the  retrospect 

Savioll.  See  Tirabosehi,  where  the  sentence  Is  riven  at 
length.] 

1 TUoder  the  pretence  of  opposing  the  power  of  Sylla, 
Marius,  who  had  been  fire  times  elected  to  the  consulship,  . ! 
aimed  at  the  sovereign  power.  Stapylton  says,  that  the  . 
Mint  urn  Jan  fens,  In  which  he  was  discovered  by  Svllas  emis- 
saries, were  in  Swltscrland  1 For  this  accurate  piece  ci 
topography,  he  was  indebted  to  the  old  scholiast.  The  spot, 
however,  ues  on  the  right  hand  of  the  ferry  of  Garigliaan,  a*  j 
yoa  go  from  Romo  to  Naples.  — GttroaD.  J 

4 [In  one  so  highly  endowed  by  nature,  and  so  consummate 
by  instruction,  wo  may  well  sympathise  with  a rextitniexit  1 
which  exile  and  poverty  rendered  perpetually  fresh.  But  the 
heart  of  Dante  was  naturally  tentible,  and  'em*  tender  : bi» 
poetry  is  full  of  comparisons  from  rural  life  : and  the  smceTitr 
of  his  early  passion  for  Beatrice  pierces  through  the  veil  of 
allegory  that  surrounds  her.  But  the  memory  of  his  Injuries 
pursued  him  into  the  immensity  of  eternal  light  ; and  tn  the  f 
company  of  saints  and  angels,  fils  unforgiving  spirit  darken*- 
at  the  name  of  Florence — Hallam.1 
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Of  half  a century  bloody  and  black, 

And  the  frail  few  years  I may  yet  expect 
Hoary  and  hopeless,  but  less  hard  to  bear, 

For  I have  been  too  long  and  deeply  wreck'd 
j On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  Despair, 

To  lift  ray  eyes  more  to  the  jmsing  sail 
Which  shuns  that  reef  so  horrible  and  bare  ; 

| Nor  raise  ray  voice — for  who  would  heed  my  wall  ? 

I am  not  of  this  people,  nor  this  age, 

And  yet  my  harping*  will  unfold  a tale  • 

I Which  shall  preserve  these  times  when  not  a page 
| Of  their  perturbed  annals  could  attract 
An  eye  to  gaxc  upon  their  civil  rage, 

Did  not  my  verse  embalm  full  many  an  act 
Worthless  as  they  who  wrought  it : ’t  is  the  doom 
Of  spirits  of  my  order  to  be  rack'd 
In  life,  to  wear  their  hearts  out,  and  assume 
Their  days  in  endless  strife,  and  die  alone ; 

Then  future  thousands  crowd  around  their  tomb. 
And  pilgrims  come  from  climes  where  they  have 
known 

1 The  name  of  him  — who  now  is  but  a name, 

And  wasting  homage  o’er  the  sullen  stone, 

J Spread  his  — by  him  unheard,  unheeded — fame  ; 

And  mine  at  least  hath  cost  me  dear  : to  die 
j Is  nothing ; but  to  wither  thus  — to  tame 
I My  mind  down  from  its  own  infinity  — ■ 

, To  live  in  narrow  ways  with  little  men, 

I A common  sight  to  every  common  eye, 

A wanderer,  while  even  wolves  can  find  a den, 

Ripp'd  from  all  kindred,  from  all  home,  all  things 
That  make  communion  sweet,  and  soften  pain  — 
To  fieel  me  in  the  solitude  of  kings 

Without  the  power  that  makes  them  bear  a crown — 
To  envy  every  dove  his  nest  and  wings 
Which  waft  him  where  the  A pen  nine  looks  down 
On  Amo,  till  he  perches,  it  may  be, 

Within  my  ail  inexorable  town, 

Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  she,* 

Their  mother,  the  cold  partner  who  hath  brought 
Destruction  for  a dowry  2 — this  to  see 
And  feel,  and  know  without  repair,  hath  taught 
A bitter  lesson  ; but  it  leaves  me  free  : 

I have  not  vilely  found,  nor  basely  sought. 

They  made  an  Exile  — not  a slave  of  me. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 


Th*  Spirit  of  the  fervent  days  of  Old,  [thought 
When  words  were  things  that  came  to  pass,  and 
Flash'd  o’er  the  future,  bidding  men  behold 
Their  children's  children’s  doom  already  brought 

* This  lady,  whose  name  vu  Gemma,  inning  from  one  of 
the  moat  powerful  Guelf  families,  named  Donati.  Corso 

Donati  wra»  the  principal  adversary  of  the  Ghlbelllnes.  She 
ia  described  a»  being  **  Admodum  morosa,  ut  de  Xantrppe 
Soeratu  phdosophi  eunjuge  tcriphtm  rue  Ugmmt,"  according 
to  Giannozzo  ManetlL  But  Lionardo  Arctlno  Is  scandalised 
with  Boccaee.  In  his  life  of  Dante,  for  saying  that  literary  men 
should  not  marry.  " Qul  II  Boccaccio  non  ha  paxienza,  e dice, 
le  morli  riser  contrarie  agU  studj  ; e non  si  ricorda  cbe  So- 
crate  11  triti  nobile  fllosofo  che  mal  fosse,  ebbe  raogiie  e fl- 
giiuoli  e uffid  della  Repnbblica  nella  sua  Citta  ; e Arlstotele 
che,  Ac.  Ac.  ebbe  due  mogli  In  varj  tempt,  ed  ebbe  fisliuoli,  e 
riccbezze  assai.  — E Marco  Tullio  — e Catone  — e Varrone, 
— e Seneca  — ebbero  moglte,"  Ac.  Ac.  It  Is  odd  that  honest 
Lionardo’s  examples,  with  the  exception  of  Seneca,  and,  for 
any  thing  I know,  of  Aristotle,  are  not  the  most  felicitous. 
Tully’s  Terentia.  and  Socrates’  Xantippe,  by  no  means  con- 
tributed to  their  husbands’  happiness,  whatever  they  might 
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Forth  from  the  abyss  of  time  which  is  to  be, 

The  chaos  of  events,  where  lie  half- wrought 
Shapes  that  must  undergo  mortality ; 

What  the  great  Seers  of  Israel  wore  within, 

That  spirit  was  on  them,  and  is  on  me, 

And  if,  Cassandra-like,  amidst  the  din 

Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed 
This  voice  from  out  the  Wilderness,  the  sin 
Be  theirs,  and  my  own  feelings  be  my  meed, 

The  only  guerdon  I have  ever  known. 

Hast  thou  not  bled  ? and  hast  thou  still  to  bleed, 
Italia  ? Ah  ! to  me  such  things,  foreshown 
With  dim  sepulchral  light,  bid  me  forget 
In  thine  irreparable  wrongs  my  own  ; 

We  can  have  but  one  country,  and  even  yet 

Thou’rt  mine — my  bones  shall  be  within  thy  breast, 

My  soul  within  thy  language,  which  once  set 
With  our  old  Roman  sway  In  the  wide  West ; 

But  I will  make  another  tongue  arise 
As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  express'd 
The  hero’s  ardour,  or  the  lover’s  sighs, 

Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme 
That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies, 

Shall  realise  a poet’s  proudest  dream, 

And  make  thee  Europe’s  nightingale  of  song  ; 

So  that  all  present  speech  to  thine  shall  seem 
The  note  of  meaner  birds,  and  every  tongue 
Confess  Its  barbarism  when  compared  with  thine. 

This  shalt  thou  owe  to  him  thou  didst  so  wrong, 

Thy  Tuscan  Bard,  the  banish’d  Ghibelline. 

Woe  ! woe  ! the  veil  of  coming  centuries 
Is  rent, — a thousand  years  which  yet  supine 
Lie  like  the  ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise, 

Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation, 

Float  from  eternity  into  these  eyes  ; [tion, 

The  storms  yet  sleep,  the  clouds  still  keep  their  sta- 
The  unborn  earthquake  yet  Is  in  the  womb, 

The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  creation, 

But  all  things  are  disposing  for  thy  doom  ; 

The  elements  await  but  for  the  word, 

“ Let  there  be  darkness  1 ” and  thou  grow’st  a tomb  1 
Yes ! thou,  so  beautlftil,  shalt  feel  the  sword, 

Thou,  Italy  1 so  fair  that  Paradise, 

Revived  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  restored  : 

Ah  ! must  the  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice  ? 

Thou,  Italy  I whose  ever  golden  fields, 

Plough’d  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  suffice  I 
For  the  world’s  granary ; thou,  whose  sky  heaven  gild* 
With  brighter  stars,  and  robes  with  deeper  blue  ; J 
Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  Summer  builds  » 
Her  palace,  In  whose  cradle  Empire  grew, 

And  form’d  the  Eternal  City’s  ornaments 
From  spoils  of  kings  whom  freemen  overthrew; 
Birthplace  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  saints, 

u to  their  philosophy  — Cato  pare  away  his  wife  — of  Varro’s 
we  know  nothing  — and  of  Seneca's  only  that  she  was  disposed 
to  die  with  him.  but  recovered,  and  lived  several  years  after- 
wards. But,  says  Lionardo,  L'  uomo  t animate  ctv<le,  sc- 
condo  place  a tutti  1 filosoft.  And  thence  concludes  that  the 
greatest  proof  of  the  animart  ctnsm  is  **  la  prima  congiun- 
sione,  dal  la  quale  multlplicala  nasce  .a  CitttL’' 

* [The  violence  of  Gemma’s  temper  proved  a source  of  the  . : 
bitterest  suffering  to  Dante  ; and  in  tnat  passage  of  the  In-  j j 
ferao,  where  one  of  the  characters  says  — 

• La  fiera  moglie  pid  ch’  altro,  mi  nuoce, 

- • me.  my  wife, 

Of  savage  temper,  more  than  aught  betide. 

Hath  to  this  evil  brought,' 

his  own  conjugal  unhappiness  must  have  recurred  forcibly  and 
painfully  to  his  mind.  — C*«v  ] 
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Where  earthly  first,  then  heavenly  glory  made 
Her  home  ; thou,  all  which  fondest  fancy  paints, 

! And  finds  her  prior  vision  but  portray’d 

In  feeble  colours,  when  the  eye  — from  the  Alp 
Of  horrid  snow,  and  rock,  and  shaggy  shade 
Of  desert-loving  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 
i Nods  to  the  storm  — dilates  and  dotes  o'er  thee, 
And  wistfully  implores,  as  ’twere  for  help, 

| To  see  thy  sunny  fields,  my  Italy, 
i Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  and  dearer  still 

The  more  approach'd,  and  dearest  were  they  free, 
j Thou  — thou  must  wither  to  each  ty  rant’s  will : 

The  Goth  hath  been, — theGerman,  Frank,  and  Hun 
Are  yet  to  come,  — and  on  the  imperial  hill 
Ruin,  already  proud  of  the  deeds  done 

By  the  old  barbarians,  there  awaits  the  new, 
Throned  on  the  Palatine,  while  lost  and  won 
Rome  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding  ; and  the  hue 
i Of  human  sacrifice  and  Roman  slaughter 
Troubles  the  clotted  air,  of  late  so  blue. 

And  deepens  into  red  the  saffron  water 

Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead ; the  helpless  prle.-t, 

And  still  more  helpless  nor  less  holy  daughter, 
Vow’d  to  their  God,  have  shrieking  fled,  and  ceased 
Their  ministry : the  nations  take  their  prey, 
Iberian,  Almain,  Lombard,  and  the  beast 
And  bird,  wolf,  vulture,  more  humane  than  they 
Are ; these  but  gorge  the  flesh  and  lap  the  gore 
Of  the  departed,  and  then  go  their  way ; 

But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 
All  paths  of  torture,  and  insatiate  yet. 

With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  for  more. 

Nine  moons  shall  rise  o’er  scenes  like  this  and  set ; i 
The  chiefless  army  of  the  dead,  which  late 
Beneath  the  traitor  Prince’s  banner  met, 
l Hath  left  its  leader’s  ashes  at  the  gate  ; 

Had  but  the  royal  Rebel  lived,  perchance 
! Thou  hadst  been  spared,  but  his  involved  thy  fate. 

! Oh ! Rome,  the  spoiler  or  the  spoil  of  France, 

! From  Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 
Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walls  advance, 
i But  Tiber  shall  become  a mournful  river. 

Oh ! when  the  strangers  pass  the  Alps  and  Po, 

| Crush  them,  ye  rocks ! floods  whelm  them,  and  for 
Why  sleep  the  idle  avalanches  so,  [ever ! 

• To  topple  on  the  lonely  pilgrim’s  head  ? 

Why  doth  Eridanus  but  overflow 
The  peasant's  harvest  from  his  turbid  bed  ? 

Were  not  each  harbarous  horde  a nobler  prey  ? 
Over  Cambyses’  host  the  desert  spread 
Her  sandy  ocean,  and  the  sea  waves’  sway 

Roll’d  over  Pharaoh  and  his  thousands,  — why, 
Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they  ? 

And  you,  ye  men  ! Romans,  who  dare  not  die, 

Sons  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 
I Those  who  o’erthrew  proud  Xerxes,  where  yet  lie 
I The  dead  whose  tomb  Oblivion  never  knew, 

Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopylae  ? 

Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 
Of  an  invader  ? is  it  they,  or  ye, 

| That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gate  unbar, 

, And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  passage  free  ? 
Why,  Nature’s  self  detains  the  victor’s  car, 

* See  " Sacco  dl  Roma,"  generally  attributed  to  Guicci- 
ardini There  is  another  written  by  a Jacopo  Buonaparte.  — 

[The  original  MS.  of  the  Utter  work  li  prewired  in  tne  Royal 
Library  at  Pari*.  It  is  entitled.  **  Ragguaglio  Storico  dl  tutto 
1’  otcorto,  giorno  per  gtomo,  nel  Sacco  di  Roma  dell  anno 


And  makes  your  land  impregnable,  if  earth 
Could  be  so ; but  alone  she  will  not  war. 

Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth 

In  a soil  where  the  mothers  bring  forth  men : 

Not  so  with  those  whose  souls  are  little  worth ; 

For  them  no  fortress  can  avail, — the  den 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  preserves  its  sting 
Is  more  secure  than  walls  of  adamant,  when 
j The  hearts  of  those  within  are  quivering. 

Are  ye  not  brave  ? Yes,  yet  the  Ausonian  soil 
rfath  hearts,  and  hands,  and  arms,  and  hosts  to 
Against  Oppression  ; but  how  vain  the  toil,  [bring 
While  still  Division  sows  the  seeds  of  woe 
And  weakness,  till  the  stranger  reaps  the  spoil ! jj 
Oh ! my  own  beauteous  land  ! so  long  laid  low. 

So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  children’s  hopes. 

When  there  Is  but  required  a single  blow 
To  break  the  chain,  yet  — yet  the  Avenger  stops. 

And  Doubt  and  Discord  step  ’twixt  thine  and  thee, 
And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  with  thee 
What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  free,  [copes ; 
And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  fullest  light  ? 

To  make  the  Alps  Impassable ; and  we. 

Her  sons,  may  do  this  with  one  deed Unite. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD. 


Fxom  out  the  mass  of  never-dying  111,  [Sword,  j 

The  Plague,  the  Prince,  the  Stranger,  and  the  [ 
Vials  of  wrath  but  emptied  to  refill 
And  flow  again,  I cannot  all  record 

That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye  : the  earth 
And  ocean  written  o’er  would  not  afford 
Space  for  the  annal,  yet  it  shall  go  forth  ; 

Yes,  all,  though  not  by  human  pen,  is  graven. 

There  where  the  farthest  suns  and  stars  have  birth. 
Spread  like  a banner  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 

The  bloody  scroll  of  our  millennial  wrongs 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  our  groans  is  driven 
Athwart  the  sound  of  archangelic  songs. 

And  Italy,  the  martyr’d  nation's  gore. 

Will  not  in  vain  arise  to  where  belongs 
Omnipotence  and  mercy  evermore : 

Like  to  a harpstring  stricken  by  the  wind. 

The  sound  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  o’er 
The  seraph  voices,  touch  the  Almighty'  Mind. 
Meantime  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  and  of 
Earth's  dust  by  Immortality  refined 
To  sense  and  suffering,  though  the  vain  may  scoff, 

And  tyrants  threat,  and  meeker  victims  bow 
Before  the  storm  because  Its  breath  is  rough. 

To  thee,  ray  country ! whom  before,  as  now, 

I loved  and  love,  devote  the  mournful  lyre 
And  melancholy  gift  high  powers  allow 
To  read  the  future ; and  if  now  my  Are 
Is  not  as  once  it  shone  o'er  thee,  forgive ! 

I but  foretell  thy  fortunes  — then  expire  ; 

Think  not  that  I would  look  on  them  and  live. 

A spirit  forces  me  to  sec  and  speak. 

And  for  my  guerdon  grants  not  to  survive ; 

My  heart  shall  be  pour’d  over  thee  and  break ; 

MDXXVII,  icritto  da  Jacopo  Buonaparte,  gentiluomo  San- 
miniatese.  che  vl  tl  trovb  presente.'  An  edition  of1  it  was 
| printed  at  Cologne  In  1756,  to  which  is  prefixed  a gene* logy 
of  the  Buonaparte  family.] 
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Yet  for  a moment,  ere  I must  resume 
Thy  sable  web  of  sorrow,  let  me  take 
Over  the  gleams  that  flash  athwart  thy  gloom 
A softer  glimpse  ; some  stars  shine  through  thy 
And  many  meteors,  and  above  thy  tomb  [night. 
Leans  sculptured  Beauty,  which  Death  cannot  blight ; 
And  from  thine  ashes  boundless  spirits  rise 
To  give  thee  honour,  and  the  earth  delight ; 

| Thy  soil  shall  still  be  pregnant  with  the  wise, 

The  gay,  the  1 earn’d,  the  generous,  and  the  brave. 
Native  to  thee  as  summer  to  thy  skies. 

Conquerors  on  foreign  shores,  and  the  far  wave,  * 
Discoverers  of  new  worlds,  which  take  their  name ; - 
For  thee  alone  they  have  no  arm  to  save, 

And  all  thy  recompense  is  in  their  fame, 

A noble  one  to  them,  but  not  to  thee  — 
j Shall  they  lie  glorious,  and  thou  still  the  same  ? 

I Oh  ! more  than  these  illustrious  far  shall  be 
! The  being  — and  even  yet  he  may  be  born  — 

The  mortal  saviour  who  shall  set  thee  tree, 

I And  see  thy  diadem,  so  changed  and  worn 
’ By  fresh  barbarians,  on  thy  brow  replaced  ; 

And  the  sweet  sun  replenishing  thy  morn, 

Tbv  moral  morn,  too  long  with  clouds  defaced, 

And  noxious  vapours  from  Avernus  risen, 

Such  as  all  they  must  breathe  who  are  debased 
By  servitude,  and  have  the  mind  in  prison. 

Yet  through  this  centuried  eclipse  of  woe 
Some  voices  shall  be  heard,  and  earth  shall  listen  ; 
Poets  shall  follow  in  the  path  I show, 

And  make  it  broader : the  same  brilliant  sky 
Which  cheers  the  birds  to  song  shall  bid  them  glow, 
j And  raise  their  notes  as  natural  and  high  ; 

TunefUl  shall  be  their  numbers;  they  shall  sing 
, Many  of  love,  and  some  of  liberty, 

I But  few  shall  soar  upon  that  eagle’s  wing, 

I And  look  in  the  sun's  face  with  eagle's  gaze. 

All  free  and  fearless  as  the  feather’d  king, 

■ But  fly  more  near  the  earth  ; how  many  a phrase 
I ! Sublime  shall  lavish'd  be  on  some  small  prince 
In  all  the  prodigality  of  praise  ! 

And  language,  eloquently  false,  evince 
| 1 The  harlotry  of  genius,  which,  like  beauty. 

Too  oft  forgets  its  own  seif-reverence, 

| And  looks  on  prostitution  as  a duty. 

He  who  once  enters  in  a tyrant's  hall  * 

As  guest  is  slave,  his  thoughts  become  a booty, 

I And  the  first  day  which  sees  the  chain  enthral 
I A captive,  secs  his  half  of  manhood  gone — * 

The  soul’s  emasculation  saddens  ail 
I ! His  spirit ; thus  the  Bard  too  near  the  throne 
I , Quails  from  bis  inspiration,  bound  to  pleat,  — 
How  servile  is  the  task  to  please  alone ! 

! To  smooth  the  verse  to  suit  his  sovereign’s  ease 
And  royal  leisure,  nor  too  much  prolong 
Aught  save  his  eulogy,  and  find,  and  seize, 

| [ Or  force,  or  forge  fit  argument  of  song  ! [bleu, 

i Thus  trammell’d,  thus  condemn'd  to  Flattery’s  tre- 
He  tolls  through  all,  still  trembling  to  be  wrong  : 

1 For  fear  some  noble  thoughts,  like  heavenly  rebels. 
Should  rise  up  in  high  treason  to  his  brain. 

He  sings,  as  the  Athenian  spoke,  with  pebbles 
In  *s  mouth,  lest  truth  should  stammer  thru'  his  strain. 

* Alexander  Faroes*,  Spinoia,  Pescara,  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
Mootecuccoli. 

a Columbus,  Aroerico  Vespucci,  Sebastian  Cabot. 

* A verse  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  with  which  Pompey 
took  leavcof  Cornelia  on  enter  mg  the  boat  in  which  he  waaslain. 


But  out  of  the  long  file  of  sonneteers 
There  shall  be  some  who  will  not  sing  in  vain. 
And  he,  their  prince,  shall  rank  among  my  peers, * 
And  love  shall  be  his  torment ; but  his  grief 
Shall  make  an  immortality  of  tears. 

And  Italy  shall  hail  him  as  the  Chief 
Of  Poet-lovers,  and  his  higher  song 
Of  Freedom  wreathe  him  with  as  green  a leaf. 

But  in  a farther  age  shall  rise  along 

The  banks  of  Po  two  greater  still  than  he  ; 

The  world  which  smiled  on  him  shall  do  them  wrong 
Till  they  are  ashes,  and  repose  with  me. 

The  first  will  make  an  epoch  with  his  lyre. 

And  fill  the  earth  with  feats  of  chivalry  : 

His  fancy  like  a rainbow,  and  his  fire. 

Like  that  of  Heaven,  immortal,  and  his  thought 
Borne  onward  with  a wing  that  cannot  tire ; 
Pleasure  shall,  Ukc  a butterfly  new  caught. 

Flutter  her  lovely  pinions  o'er  his  theme. 

And  Art  itself  seem  into  Nature  wrought 
By  the  transparency  of  his  bright  dream.  — 

The  second,  of  a tenderer,  sadder  mood, 

Shall  pour  his  soul  out  o'er  Jerusalem ; 

He,  too,  shall  sing  of  arms,  and  Christian  blood 
Shed  where  Christ  bled  for  man  ; and  his  high  harp 
Shall,  by  the  willow  over  Jordan's  flood. 

Revive  a song  of  Sion,  and  the  sharp 
Conflict,  and  final  triumph  of  the  brave 
And  pious,  and  the  strife  of  hell  to  warp 
Their  hearts  from  their  great  purpose,  until  wave 
The  red-cross  banners  where  the  first  red  Cross 
Was  crimson’d  from  his  veins  who  died  to  save, 
Shall  be  his  sacred  argument ; the  loss 
Of  years,  of  favour,  freedom,  even  of  fame 
Contested  for  a time,  while  the  smooth  gloss 
Of  courts  would  slide  o'er  his  forgotten  name, 

And  call  captivity  a kindness,  meant 
To  shield  him  from  Insanity  or  shame. 

Such  shall  be  his  meet  guerdon  ! who  was  sent 
To  be  Christ’s  Laureate — they  reward  him  well ! 
Florence  dooms  me  but  death  or  banishment, 
Ferrara  him  a pittance  and  a cell. 

Harder  to  bear  and  less  deserved,  for  I 
Had  stung  the  factions  which  I strove  to  quell ; 
But  this  meek  man,  who  with  a lover’s  eye 

Will  look  on  earth  and  heaven,  and  who  will  deign 
To  embalm  with  his  celestial  flattery 
As  poor  a thing  as  e’er  was  spawn’d  to  reign, 

What  will  he  do  to  merit  such  a doom  ? 

Perhaps  he  11  /ore,  — and  is  not  love  in  vain 
Torture  enough  without  a living  tomb  ? 

Yet  it  will  be  so — he  and  his  compeer. 

The  Bard  of  Chivalry,  will  both  consume 
In  penury  and  pain  too  many  a year, 

And,  dying  in  despondency,  bequeath 
To  the  kind  world,  which  scarce  will  yield  a tear, 
A heritage  enriching  all  who  breathe 

With  the  wealth  of  a genuine  poet’s  soul. 

And  to  their  country  a redoubled  wreath, 

L’nmatch'd  by  time ; not  Hellas  can  unroll 

Through  her  olympiads  two  such  names,  though  ona 
Of  hers  be  mighty  ; — and  is  this  the  whole 
Of  such  men's  destiny  beneath  the  sun  ? ® 

4 The  verse  and  sentiment  are  taken  from  Homer. 

* Petrarch. 

s [**  Why  U it  necessary  to  adopt  the  Invidious  and  too  com- 
mon practice  of  weighing  the  transcendent  talents  of  Ariosto 
and  Tasso  In  opposite,  and  as  it  were  contending,  scales  V 
Kk  3 
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Must  all  the  finer  thoughts,  the  thrilling  sense. 
The  electric  blood  with  which  their  arteries  run. 
Their  body’s  self-tuned  soul  with  the  intense 
Feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  fancy  of 
That  which  should  be,  to  such  a recompense 
Conduct  ? shall  their  bright  plumage  on  the  rough 
Storm  be  still  scatter’d  ? Yes,  and  it  must  be  ; 
For,  form'd  of  far  too  penetrable  stuff, 

These  birds  of  Paradise  but  long  to  flee 

Back  to  their  native  mansion,  soon  they  find 
Earth’s  mist  with  their  pure  pinions  not  agree, 
And  die  or  are  degraded  ; for  the  mind 
Succumbs  to  long  infection,  and  despair, 

And  vulture  passions  flying  close  behind. 

Await  the  moment  to  assail  and  tear ; 

And  when  at  length  the  winged  wanderers  stoop, 
Then  is  the  prey-birds’  triumph,  then  they  share 
The  spoil,  o’erpower’d  at  length  by  one  fell  swoop. 
Yet  some  have  been  untouch’d  who  leam’d  to  bear, 
Some  whom  no  power  could  ever  force  to  droop. 
Who  could  resist  themselves  even,  hardest  care  ! 

And  task  most  hopeless  ; but  some  such  have  been, 
And  if  my  name  amongst  the  number  were, 

That  destiny  austere,  and  yet  serene. 

Were  prouder  than  more  dazzling  fame  unbless’d  ; 
The  Alp’s  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen 
Than  the  volcano’s  fierce  eruptive  crest. 

Whose  splendour  from  the  black  abyss  is  flung. 
While  the  scorch'd  mountain,  from  whose  burning 
breast 

A temporary  torturing  flame  is  wrung. 

Shines  for  a night  of  terror,  then  repels 
Its  fire  back  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  sprung. 
The  hell  which  In  its  entrails  ever  dwells. 


canto  the  FOtRTii.  New  wonders  to  the  world  ; and  while  still  stand* 

The  austere  Pantheon,  into  heaven  shall  soar 

M»xr  air  poets  who  have  never  penn'd  A dome  I,  Its  lmase,  while  the  base  expands 

Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best : Into  a fane  surpassing  ait  before. 

They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not  lend  Such  as  all  flesh  shall  flock  to  kneel  In  : ne’er 

Their  thoughts  to  tnrancr  beings ; they  compress'd  Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a door 

The  god  within  them,  and  rejoin’d  the  stars  As  this,  to  which  all  nations  shall  repair 

Unlaurell'd  upon  earth,  but  far  more  bless’d  And  lay  their  sins  at  this  huge  gate  of  heaven. 

Than  those  who  are  degraded  by  the  Jam  And  the  bold  Architect  unto  whose  care 

Of  passion,  and  their  frailties  link’d  to  fame,  The  daring  charge  to  raise  it  shall  be  given. 

Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  full  of  scars.  Whom  all  arts  shall  acknowledge  as  their  lord,  * 

Many  are  poets,  but  without  the  name.  Whether  Into  the  marblr  chaos  driven 

For  what  is  poesy  but  to  create  His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew  >,  at  whose  word 

Reader  I If  you  here  alresdy  hut  the  dtlltht  of  perusing  the  feel  myself  to  that  attempf,  were  t now  to  begin  the  woeM 
llM  production  of  Lord  Byron is  muse,  how  mint  you  have  again,  1 would  tread  in  the  Hep*  of  that  great  matter  To 
admired  those  exquisitely  beautiful  and  atfecdn,  portraitures  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment,  to  catch  the  slightest  of  bla  per 
or  the  two  matchless  poets  which  conclude  the  third  canto  of  fectlon*,  would  be  glory  and  distinction  enough  for  an  *m - 
the  ’Prophecy  of  Dante!’  We  there  see  them  contrasted  bilious  man.’’—  Sla  Josltc*  RaYNOLUsi  DisSmnct.  essL  11 
without  such  invidious  comparison,  or  depreciation  of  the  one  «.  216.1 
to  exalt  the  other  ; and  characterised  In  numbers,  style,  and  \ ep.  . 

sentiment,  so  wonderfully  Dantnque,  that  — mastering  our  The  statue  of  Moses  on  the  monument  of  Jnlitu  1L 

uncongenial  language,  anil  habitual  mode*  of  thought  as  well  SONETTO 

as  expression  — they  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  very  2)f  Giovanni  Battuta  Zappi 

SSJoX',1’  O {KT""**  Chi  i costul.  ch.  to  dura  ptetrm  acolto.' 

R creordcrm,  p.  lots]  Sfcsfc  Jlcrmtc  ; <■  1.  pllWri.  r route 

The  cupola  of  St  Peter  s.  Opr©  aeU’  arte  awanza,  © ha  vive,  e pronte 

* ['*  If,”  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  high  admiration  and  Le  labbra  »1,  che  le  parole  ascolto  ? 

esteem  In  which  Michael  Angelo  has  been  held  by  all  nations.  Quest’  fc  Most ; ben  m©  *1  diceva  11  folto 

and  in  all  ages,  should  be  put  to  the  account  of  prejudice,  it  Onor  del  mento,  e ’1  doppio  raggio  In  frome, 

must  still  be  granted  that  those  prejudices  could  not  hare  Quest’ t Most,  quando  sceodeadel  monte, 

been  entertained  without  a cause  : the  ground  of  our  prejudice  E gran  parte  del  Nurae  area  nel  volto 

then  becomes  the  source  of  our  admiration.  Rut  from  what-  Tal  era  allor,  che  le  sonanti,  e vast© 

ever  It  proceeds,  or  whatever  it  Is  called,  it  will  not.  1 hope,  Acque  el  sospese  a se  d’  lntorno.  e tal** 

be  thought  presumptuous  in  me  to  appear  in  the  train,  I can-  Quando  11  mar  chiuse,  e ne  ft  tomb*  altrui. 

not  say  of  his  Imitators,  but  of  his  admirers.  I have  taken  E vol  sue  turbe  un  rio  vltello  aixaste  ? 

another  course,  one  more  suited  to  my  abilities,  and  to  the  Alzata  aveste  imago  a questa  eguale  I 

taste  of  the  times  In  which  I live.  Yet,  however  unequal  l Ch*  era  men  fisllo  1’  adorar  costul. 


From  overfeeling  good  or  ill ; and  aim 
At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fate. 

And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men. 
Bestowing  fire  from  heaven,  and  then,  too  late. 
Finding  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain. 

And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bestower, 

Who,  having  lavish'd  his  high  gift  in  vain, 

Lies  chain'd  to  his  lone  rock  by  the  sea-shore  ? 

So  be  it : we  can  bear.  — But  thus  all  they 
Whose  intellect  Is  an  o'erraastering  power 
Which  still  recoils  from  its  encumbering  clay 
Or  lightens  It  to  spirit,  whatsoe’er 
The  form  which  their  creations  may  essay. 

Are  bards  ; the  kindled  marble’s  bust  may  wear 
More  poesy  upon  Its  speaking  brow 
Than  aught  less  than  the  Homeric  page  may  bear ; 
One  noble  stroke  with  a whole  life  may  glow. 

Or  deify  the  canvas  till  it  shine 
With  beauty  so  surpassing  all  below. 

That  they  who  kneel  to  idols  so  divine 
Break  no  commandment,  for  high  heaven  b there 
Transfused,  transfigu  rated  : and  the  line 
Of  poesy,  which  peoples  but  the  air 

With  thought  and  beings  of  our  thought  reflected. 
Can  do  no  more : then  let  the  artist  share 
The  palm,  he  shares  the  peril,  and  dejected 
Faints  o’er  the  labour  unapproved  — Alas  ! 

Despair  and  Genius  are  too  oft  connected. 

Within  the  ages  which  before  me  pass 
Art  shall  resume  and  equal  even  the  sway 
WTiieh  with  Apelles  and  old  Phidias 
She  held  In  Hellas’  unforgotten  day. 

Ye  shall  be  taught  by  Ruin  to  revive 
The  Grecian  forms  at  least  from  their  decay, 

And  Roman  souls  at  last  again  shall  live 
In  Roman  works  wrought  by  Italian  hands, 

And  temples,  loftier  than  the  old  temples,  give 
New  wonders  to  the  world  ; and  while  still  <tand* 
The  austere  Pantheon,  into  heaven  shall  soar 
A dome  •,  Its  Image,  while  the  base  expands 
Into  a fane  surpassing  all  before, 

Such  as  all  flesh  shall  flock  to  kneel  in : ne’er 
Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a door 
As  this,  to  which  all  nations  shall  repair 

And  fay  their  sins  at  this  huge  gate  of  heaven. 

And  the  bold  Architect  unto  whose  care 
The  daring  charge  to  raise  it  shall  be  given. 

Whom  all  arts  shall  acknowledge  as  their  lord,  * 
Whether  into  the  marble  chaos  driven 
His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew9,  at  whose  word 

feel  mvself  to  that  attempt,  wen*  I now  to  begin  the  vorM 
again,  I would  tread  in  the  Hep*  of  that  great  matter.  To 
kiss  the  hem  of  hi*  garment,  to  catch  the  slightest  at  bis  pet- 
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Israel  left  Egypt,  stop  the  waves  in  stone. 

Or  hues  of  Hell  be  by  his  pencil  pour'd 
Over  the  damn’d  before  the  Judgment. throne,  1 
Such  as  I saw  them,  such  as  all  shall  see, 

Or  fanes  be  built  of  grandeur  yet  unknown. 

The  stream  of  his  great  thoughts  shall  spring  from  me, : 
The  Ghibelline,  who  traversed  the  three  realms 
Which  form  the  empire  of  eternity. 

Amidst  the  clash  of  swords,  and  clang  of  helms, 

The  age  which  I anticipate,  no  less 
Shall  be  the  Age  of  Beauty,  and  while  whelms 
Calamity  the  nations  with  distress, 

The  genius  of  my  country  shall  arise, 

A Cedar  towering  o’er  the  Wilderness, 

Lovely  In  all  its  branches  to  all  eyes. 

Fragrant  as  fair,  and  recognised  afar. 

Wafting  its  native  incense  through  the  skies. 
Sovereigns  shall  pause  amidst  their  sport  of  war, 
Wean’d  for  an  hour  from  blood,  to  turn  and  gaze 
On  canvas  or  on  stone ; and  they  who  mar 
All  beauty  upon  earth,  compeU’d  to  praise, 

Shall  feel  the  power  of  that  which  they  destroy ; 
And  Art’s  mistaken  gratitude  shall  raise 
To  tyrants  who  but  take  her  for  a toy 
Emblems  and  monuments,  and  prostitute 
Her  charms  to  pontiffs  proud  3,  who  but  employ 
The  man  of  genius  as  the  meanest  brute 
To  bear  a burthen,  and  to  serve  a need. 

To  sell  his  labours,  and  his  soul  to  boot 
Who  toils  for  nations  may  be  poor  Indeed, 

But  free ; who  sweats  for  monarchs  Is  no  more 
Than  the  gilt  chamberlain,  who,  clothed  and  fee’d, 
Stands  sleek  and  slavish,  bowing  at  his  door. 

Oh,  Power  that  rules t and  inspircst ! how 
Is  it  that  they  on  earth,  whose  earthly  power 


Is  likest  thine  in  heaven  in  outward  show, 

Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  divine, 

Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow, 

And  then  assure  us  that  their  rights  are  thine  ? 

And  how  Is  It  that  they,  the  sons  of  fame. 

Whose  Inspiration  seems  to  them  to  shine 
From  high,  they  whom  the  nations  oftest  name. 
Must  pass  their  days  In  penury  or  pain. 

Or  step  to  grandeur  through  the  paths  of  shame 
And  wear  a deeper  brand  and  gaudier  chain  ? 

Or  If  their  destiny  be  bom  aloof 

From  lowliness,  or  tempted  thence  In  vain, 

In  their  own  souls  sustain  a harder  proof, 

The  inner  war  of  passions  deep  and  fierce  ? 
Florence ! when  thy  harsh  sentence  rased  my  roof, 
I loved  thee  ; but  the  vengeance  of  my  verse, 

The  hate  of  injuries  which  every  year 
Makes  greater,  and  accumulates  my  curse. 

Shall  live,  outliving  all  thou  holdest  dear. 

Thy  pride,  thy  wealth,  thy  freedom,  and  even  that. 
The  most  infernal  of  all  evils  here. 

The  sway  of  petty  tyrants  in  a state ; 

For  such  sway  is  not  limited  to  kings. 

And  demagogues  yield  to  them  but  In  date. 

As  swept  off  sooner ; in  all  deadly  things, 

Which  make  men  hate  themselves,  and  one  another, 
In  discord,  cowardice,  cruelty,  all  that  springs 
From  Death  the  Sin-bom’s  incest  with  his  mother, 
In  rank  oppression  in  its  rudest  shape, 

The  faction  Chief  b but  the  Sultan’s  brother. 

And  the  worst  despot’s  far  less  human  ape : 

Florence J when  this  lone  spirit,  which  so  long 
Yearn’d,  as  the  captive  toiling  at  escape, 

To  fly  back  to  thee  in  despite  of  wrong, 

An  exile,  saddest  of  all  prisoners, 4 


And  who  U he  that,  shaped  In  sculptured  stone, 
Sits  giant-like  ? stem  monument  of  art 


Unparallel’d  while  language  seems  to  start 
From  his  prompt  lip*,  and  we  his  precepts  own  ? 

— *T  is  Moses  ; by  his  beard’s  thick  honours  known. 


and  shipped  his  effects  at  Leghorn  fur  Clrlta  Vecchla,  among 
which  was  this  edition  of  Dante:  In  the  voyage  the  vessel 
foundered  at  sea,  and  It  was  unfortunately  lost  In  the  wreck.”] 


And  the  twin  beams  that  from  his  temples  dart ; 

’T  is  Moses  ; seated  on  the  mount  apart. 

Whilst  yet  the  Godhead  o’er  his  features  shone 
Such  once  he  look'd,  when  ocean’s  sounding  wave 
Suspended  hung,  and  such  amidst  the  storm. 

When  o’er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roar’d. 

An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave ; 

But  had  they  raised  this  awe-commanding  form. 

Then  had  they  with  less  guilt  their  work  adored.” 

Rooms.] 

* The  last  Judgment,  In  the  Sistine  Chapel — ["  It  Is  ob- 
vious, throughout  Michael  Angelo's  works,  that  tne  poetical 
mind  of  Dante  influenced  his  feelings.  The  demons  in  the 
Last  Judgment,  with  all  their  mixed  and  various  passions, 
may  find  a prototype  in  ' La  Divinn  Coratnedia.’  The  figures 
rising  from  the  grarc  mark  his  study  of  * L' Inferno  e il  Pur- 
gatono ;’  and  the  subject  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  must  remind  ever)'  reader  of  canto  xxv.  dell’  Inferno, 
where  the  flying  serpents,  the  writhing*  and  contortions  of 
the  human  body  from  envenomed  wounds,  are  described  with 
pathos  and  horror  : and  the  execution  of  Haman.  in  the  op- 
posite angle  of  the  same  ceiling,  is  doubtless  designed  from 
these  lines,  — 

* Pol  piorve  dentro  all’  alta  fantasia 
Un  crociflsso  dispettoso  e Hero 
h’ella  sua  vista,  o rota!  si  morla. 

Intorno  ed  eiso  era  ’1  grande  Afsuero 
Ester  sua  sposa,  e ’1  giuito  Mardocheo, 

Che  fu  al  dire  ed  al  far  coil  ’ntero.’  " — Ddppa.] 
a I have  read  somewhere  (If  1 do  not  err,  for  1 cannot  re- 
collect where,)  that  Dante  was  so  great  a favourite  of  Michael 
Angelo’s,  that  he  had  designed  the  whole  of  the  Divlna  Corn- 
media  ; but  that  the  volume  containing  these  studies  was  lost 
by  sea.  — ["  Michael  Angelo’s  copy  or  Dame,”  says  Duppa 
“ was  a large  folio,  with  Landino's  commentary ; and  upon 
the  broad  margin  of  the  leaves  be  designed,  with  a pen  and 
ink,  all  the  Interesting  subjects.  This  book  was  possessed  by 
Antonio  Montauti,  a sculptor  and  architect  of  Florence,  who, 
being  appointed  architect  to  Su  Peter's,  removed  to  Rome, 


* See  the  treatment  of  Michael  Angelo  by  Julius  II.,  and 
his  neglect  by  Leo  X — [Julius  II.  was  no  sooner  seated  on 
the  papal  throne  than  ho  was  surrounded  by  men  of  genius, 
and  Michael  Angelo  was  among  the  first  invited  to  his  court. 


The  pope  had  a personal  attachment  to  him,  and  conversed 
with  him  upon  every  subject,  as  well  as  sculpture,  with 
familiarity  and  friendship  ; and,  that  he  might  visit  him  fre- 
quently, and  with  perfect  convenience,  caused  a covered 
bridge  to  be  made  from  the  Vatican  palace  to  his  study,  to 
enable  him  to  pass  at  all  times  without  being  observed.  On 


familiarity  and  friendship  ; and,  that  he  might  visit  him  fre- 
quently, and  with  perfect  convenience,  caused  a covered 


paying  his  visit  one  morning,  Michael  Angelo  was  rudely 
interrupted  by  the  person  in  waiting,  who  said,  “ 1 have  an 
order  not  to  let  you  enter.”  Michael  felt  with  indignation 
this  unmerited  disgrace,  and,  in  the  warmth  of  resentment, 
desired  him  to  tell  the  Pope,  " from  that  time  forward,  if  his 
Holiness  should  want  him,  he  should  have  to  seek  him  in 
another  place.  On  his  return  home,  he  ordered  his  servants 
to  sell  the  furniture  in  his  house  to  the  Jews,  .and  to  follow 
him  to  Florence.  Himself  the  same  evening,  took  post,  and 
arrived  at  Poggibonxi  castle. in  Tuscany,  before  he  rested.  The 
Pope  dispatched  five  couriers,  with  orders  to  conduct  him 
back:  but  he  was  not  overtaken  until  he  was  in  a foreign 
state.  A reconciliation  was,  however,  a few  months  after,  ef- 
fected at  Bologna,  through  the  mediation  of  the  gonfaloniere. 
As  Michael  Angelo  entered  the  presence  obamber,  the  Pope 
gave  him  an  askance  look  of  displeasure,  ami  after  a short 
pause  saluted  him,  ••  In  the  stead  of  your  coming  to  us,  you 
teem  to  have  expected  that  wo  should  wait  upon  you." 
Michael  Angelo  replied  with  submission,  that  his  error  arose 


meriting,  and  hoped  his  Holiness  would  pardon  what  was 
past  The  Pope  thereupon  gave  him  his  benediction,  and  re- 
stored him  to  his  friendship.  The  whole  reign  of  Leo  X.  was 
a blank  in  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo.  — Duppa.] 

4 [In  his 44  Convito,"  Dante  speaks  of  his  banishment,  and 
the  poverty  and  distress  which  attended  it.  In  verv  affecting 
terms.  “ Alas  1"  said  he,  “ had  It  pleased  the  Dispenser  of 
the  Universe,  that  the  occasion  of  this  excuse  had  never  ex- 


isted ; that  neither  others  had  committed  wrong  against  me, 
nor  I suffered  unjustly ; riffered,  I say,  the  punishment  of 
exile  and  of  poverty  ; since  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  citizens 
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CANTO  IV. 


| Who  has  the  whole  world  for  a dungeon  strong, 

1 Seas,  mountains,  and  the  horixon's  verge  for  bars, 

I Which  shut  him  from  the  sole  small  spot  of  earth 
| Where — whatsoe’er  his  fate — he  still  were  hers, 
His  country's,  and  might  die  where  he  had  birth  — 
Florence ! when  this  lone  spirit  shall  return 
To  kindred  spirits,  thou  wilt  feel  my  worth. 

And  seek  to  honour  with  an  empty  urn 
The  ashes  thou  shalt  ne'er  obtain  1 — Alas ! 

« What  have  I done  to  thee,  my  people ?”3  Stern 
Are  all  thy  dealings,  but  in  this  they  pass 
The  limits  of  man’s  common  malice,  for 

of  that  fairest  and  most  renowned  daughter  of  Rome,  Flo- 
rence, to  cast  me  forth  out  of  her  sweet  bosom.  In  which  l 
had  mr  birth  and  nourishment  even  to  the  ripeness  of  my 
age,  and  in  which,  with  her  good-will,  I desire,  with  all  my 
heart,  to  rest  this  wearied  spirit  of  mine,  and  to  terminate  the 
time  allotted  to  me  on  earth.  Wandering  over  almost  every 


his  ill-deserving  on  whom  it  Is  inflicted.  1 have,  indeed, 
beer  a vessel  without  sail  and  without  steerage,  carried  about 
to  divers  ports,  and  roads,  and  shores,  by  the  dry  wind  that 
springs  out  of  sad  poverty,  and  have  appeared  before  the 
eyes  of  many  who,  perhaps,  from  some  report  that  had  reached 
them,  had  imagined  me  of  a different  form  ; in  whose  sight 
not  only  my  person  was  disparaged,  but  every  action  of  mine 
became*  of  less  value,  as  well  already  performed,  as  those 
which  yet  remained  for  me  to  attempt.”] 
i [About  the  year  1316.  the  friends  of  Dante  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  restoration  to  his  country  and  his  possessions, 
on  condition  that  he  should  par  a certain  sum  of  money,  and. 
entering  a church,  there  avow  himself  guilty,  and  ash  pardon 
of  the  republic.  The  following  was  his  answer,  on  this  occa- 
sion. to  one  of  bis  kinsmen:  — *'  From  vour  letter,  which  1 
received  with  due  respect  and  affection,  ( observe  how  much 
you  hare  at  heart  my  restoration  to  my  country.  1 am  bound 
to  you  the  more  gratefully,  that  an  exile  rarely  Hods  a friend. 
But,  after  mature  consideration,  I mutt,  by  my  answer,  dis- 
appoint the  wishes  of  some  little  minds  ; and  1 confide  In  the 
judgment  to  which  your  impartiality  and  prudence  will  lead 
you.  Your  nephew  and  mine  has  written  to  me.  what  indeed 
had  been  mentioned  by  many  other  friends,  that  by  a decree 
concerning  the  exiles,  I am  allowed  to  return  to  Florence, 

Krorided  I par  a certain  sum  of  money,  and  submit  to  the 
umiliation  or  asking  and  rocelving  absolution  : wherein,  my 
Father,  1 see  two  propositions  that  are  ridiculous  and  imper- 
tinent. I speak  of  the  impertinence  of  those  who  mention 
such  conditions  to  me : for  In  your  letter,  dictated  by  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  there  Is  no  such  thing.  Is  such  an 
Invitation  to  return  to  his  country  glorious  lor  Dante,  after 
suffering  in  exile  almost  fifteen  years  ? Is  it  thus,  then,  they 
would  recompense  innocence  which  all  the  world  knows,  and 
the  labour  and  fatigue  of  unremitting  study  ? Far  from  the 
man  who  Is  familiar  with  philosophy  be  the  senseless  base- 
ness of  a heart  of  earth,  that  could  do  like  a little  sciolist,  and 
imitate  the  infamy  of  some  others,  by  offering  himself  up  as 
It  were  in  chains.  Far  from  the  man  who  cries  aloud  for 
justice  this  compromise,  by  his  money,  with  his  persecutors  I 
No,  my  Father,  this  is  not  the  way  that  shall  lead  me  back  to 
my  country.  But  I shall  return  with  hasty  steps.  If  you  or 
any  other  can  open  to  me  a way  that  shall  not  derogate  from 
the  fame  and  honour  of  Dante ; but  if  by  no  such  way  Flo- 
rence can  be  entered,  then  Florence  I shall  never  enter. 
What ! shall  I not  everywhere  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  sun  and 
stars  ? and  may  I not  seek  and  contemplate.  In  every  comer 
of  the  earth  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  consoling  and  de- 
lightful truth,  without  first  rendering  myself  inglorious,  nay 
infamous  to  the  people  and  republic  of  Florence  ? Bread,  I 
hope,  will  not  fall  me.”  Yet  he  continued  to  experience 
•*  How  salt  the  savour  Is  of  others’  bread. 

How  hard  the  passage  to  descend  and  climb 
By  others’  stairs  !* 

His  countrymen  persecuted  even  his  memory : he  was  ex- 
communicated after  death  by  the  Pope.] 


All  that  a citizen  could  be  I was ; 

Raised  by  thy  will,  ail  thine  in  peace  or  war. 

And  for  this  thou  hast  warr’d  with  xne. — *T  is  done : 
I may  not  overleap  the  eternal  bar 
Built  up  between  us,  and  will  die  alone. 

Beholding  with  the  dark  eye  of  a seer 
The  evil  days  to  gifted  souls  foreshown. 

Foretelling  them  to  those  who  will  not  hear. 

As  in  the  old  time,  till  the  hour  be  come 
When  Truth  shall  strike  their  eyes  through  many 
a tear, 

And  make  them  own  the  Prophet  in  his  tomb.  s 

3 “ F.  scrisse  pid  volte  non  solamentc  a particolari  cittadioi 
del  reggimento,  ma  an  cor  a al  popolo,  e intra  1*  altre  htv» 
F.jiUtola  assai  lungs  ch«  cotninda  : — * PopuSe  mi,  quid  feci 
ttbiT'  ’’ — Pita  dt  Dante,  tcrilta  da  Leonardo  Arettno. 

3 [Dante  died  at  Ravenna  in  1321,  in  the  palace  of  hfs  pa- 
tron, Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  who  testified  his  sorrow  and 
respect  by  the  sumptuousness  of  his  obsequies,  and  by  giving 
orders  to  erect  a monument,  which  he  did  not  Uve  to  com- 
plete. His  countrymen  showed,  too  late,  that  they  knew  the 
value  of  what  they  had  lost.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century,  they  entreated  that  the  mortal  remains  of  their 


value  of  what  they  had  lost.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century,  they  entreated  that  the  mortal  remains  of  their 
illustrious  citizen  might  be  restored  to  them,  and  deposited 
among  the  tombs  of  their  fathers.  But  the  people  of  Ra- 
venna  were  unwilling  to  part  with  the  sad  and  honourable 
memorial  of  their  own  hospitality.  No  better  success  at- 
tended the  subsequent  negotiations  of  the  Florentines  for 
the  same  purpose,  though  renewed  under  the  auspices  of 
Leo  X.,  and  conducted  through  the  powerful  mediation  of 
Michael  Angelo. 

Never  did  any  poem  rise  so  suddenly  into  notice,  after  the 
death  of  its  author,  as  the  Divlna  Com  media.  About  the  year 
1350,  Giovanni  Visconti,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  selected  su  of 
the  most  learned  meu  in  Italy,  — two  divines,  two  philoso- 
phers, and  two  Florentines, — and  gave  them  tn  charge  to 
contribute  their  joint  endeavours  towards  the  compilation  of 
an  ample  comment,  a copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Lau- 
ren ti  an  library.  At  Florence,  a public  lecture  was  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a poem,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  the  boast  and  the  disgrace  of  the  city.  The  decree  for 
this  institution  was  passed  in  1373 ; and  in  that  rear  Boccaccio 


was  appointed,  with  a salary  of  a hundred  florins,  to  deliver 
lectures  In  one  of  the  churches  on  the  first  of  their  poets. 
The  example  of  Florence  was  speedily  followed  by  Bologna. 
Pisa,  Piacenza,  and  Venice.  It  is  onlv  within  a few  yean 
that  the  merits  of  this  great  and  original  poet  were  attended 
to  and  made  known  In  this  country.  And  this  seems  to  be 
owing  to  a translation  of  the  very  pathetic  story  of  CouzU 
Ugollno ; to  the  judicious  and  spirited  summary  gi  ven  of  this 
poem  in  the  31st  section  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry; 
and  to  Mr.  Hayley’s  translations  of  the  three  cantos  of  the 
Inferno.  “ Dante  believed,”  says  Ugo  Foscolo.  ••  that,  by  his 
sufferings  on  earth,  be  atoned  for  the  errors  of  humanity  — 

* Ma  U bon  til  divlna  ha  si  gran  brmccia, 

Che  prende  do  cbe  si  rivolge  a lei.' 

* So  wide  arms 

Hath  goodness  infinite,  that  It  receives 
AU  who  turn  to  It-’— 

And  he  seems  to  address  Heaven  in  the  attitude  of  a wor- 
shipper, rather  than  a suppliant.  Being  convinced  ’ that 
Man  Is  then  truly  happy  wheu  he  freely  exercises  all  his 
energies.'  he  walked  through  the  world  with  an  assured  strp, 
• keeping  his  vigils’  — 

' So  that  nor  night  nor  slumber  with  close  stealth 
Convey'd  from  him  a single  step  in  all 
The  goings  on  of  time.' 

He  collected  the  opinions,  the  follies,  the  vicissitudes,  the 
I miseries,  and  the  passions  that  agitate  mankind ; and  left 
! behind  him  a monument,  which,  while  it  humbles  us  by  the 
1 representation  of  our  own  wretchedness,  should  make  us 
glory  that  we  partake  of  the  same  nature  with  such  a 
and  encourage  us  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  fleeting 
i existence.”] 


FRANCESCA  OF  RIMINI, 


dFraiucgca  of  LUmim.’ 


DANTE,  LTNFERNO.  * 


FROM  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE. 


Sizde  la  terra  dove  natn  fui 

Su  la  marina,  dove  11  Po  dlsccnde, 

Per  aver  pace  col  seguad  sul. 

Amor,  che  al  cor  gentil  ratto  s’  apprende, 

Presc  costui  della  bella  persona 

Che  mi  fu  tolta  ; e 11  modo  ancor  m’  offendc. 

Amor,  che  a nullo  amato  amar  perdona. 

Ml  prese  del  costal  placer  si  forte, 

Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  non  m’  abbandona  ; 

Amor  condusse  nol  ad  una  morte : 

Caina s attende  chi  In  vita  ci  spense  : 6 

1 [This  translation,  of  what  Is  generally  considered  the 
most  exquisitely  pathetic  episode  in  the  Dirina  L'ommedia, 
was  executed  in  March,  1*20,  at  Ravenna,  where,  just  five 
centuries  before,  and  In  the  very  house  In  which  the  unfortu- 
nate lady  was  boro.  Dante's  poem  had  been  composed. 

In  mitigation  of  the  crime  of  Francesca,  Boccaccio  relates, 
>Kat  “ Guido  engaged  to  give  his  daughter  In  marriage  to 
Land  otto,  the  eldest  ton  or  his  enemy,  tne  matter  of  lUmint. 
Landotto.  who  was  hideously  deformed  in  countenance  and 
figure,  foresaw  that,  if  he  presented  himself  In  person,  he 
should  be  rejected  by  the  lady.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
marry  her  by  proxy,  and  sent  as  his  representative  his  younger 
brother,  Paolo,  the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished  man 
in  all  Italy.  Francesca  taw  Paolo  arrive,  and  imagined  the 
beheld  her  fdture  husband.  That  mistake  was  the  com- 
mencement of  her  passion.  The  friends  of  Guido  addressed 
him  in  strong  remonstrances,  and  mournful  predictions  of 
the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  a daughter,  whose  high  j 
spirit  would  never  brook  to  be  sacrificed  with  impunity.  But 
Guido  was  no  longer  In  a condition  to  make  war ; and  the 
necessities  of  the  politician  overcame  the  feelings  of  the 
father.” 

In  transmitting  his  version  to  Mr.  Murray,  Lord  Byron 
says  — ••  Enclosed  you  will  find,  line  for  line,  in  third  rhyme 
(terra  rima),  of  whichjrour  British  blackguard  reader  as  yet 
understands  nothing,  Fanny  of  Rimini.  You  know  that  she 
was  born  here,  and  married,  and  slain,  from  Cary,  Boyd,  and 
such  people.  1 have  done  it  into  cramp  English,  line  for 


(terra  rima),  of  whichjrour  British  blackguard  reader  as  yet 
understands  nothing,  Fanny  of  Rimini.  You  know  that  she 
was  born  here,  and  married,  and  slain,  from  Cary,  Boyd,  and 
such  people.  1 have  done  it  into  cramp  English,  line  for 
line,  and  rhyme  for  rhyme,  to  try  the  possibility.  If  It  is 
published,  publish  it  with  the  original. " 

In  one  of  the  poet's  MS.  Diaries  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage  : — “ January  29.  1821,  past  midnight  — one  of  the  clock. 

I have  been  reading  Frederick  Schiegel  (•  Lectures  on  the  I 
History  of  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern,’)  till  now,  and 
I can  make  out  nothing.  He  evidently  shows  a great  power 
of  words,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  taken  hold  of.  He  is  like 
ilazlitt  in  English,  who  talks  pimples  ; a red  and  white  cor- 
rapt  ion  rising  up  (in  little  Imitation  of  mountains  upon  maps), 
but  containing  nothing,  and  discharging  nothing,  except  their  I 
own  humours.  1 like  him  the  worse  (that  Is.  Schiegel),  be- 


cause he  always  seems  upon  the  verge  of  meaning ; and,  lo  ! 
he  goes  down  like  sunset,  or  melts  like  a rainbow,  leaving  a 
rather  rich  confusion.  Of  Dante,  he  says,  that  * at  no  time 
has  the  greatest  and  most  national  of  all  Italian  poets  ever 
been  much  the  favourite  of  his  countrymen ! ’ HTls  false. 


he  goes  down  like  sunset,  or  melts  like  a rainbow 
rather  rich  confusion.  Of  Dante,  be  says,  that ' 


There  have  been  more  editors  and  commentators  (and  imita- 
tors ultimately)  of  Dante  than  of  all  thetr  poets  put  together. 
A 'at  a favourite  ! Why,  they  talk  Dante  — write  Dante  — and 
think  and  dream  Dante,  at  this  moment  (1821),  to  an  excess 
wrhich  would  lie  ridiculous,  but  that  he  deserves  It.  He  says 
also  that  Dante’s  * chief  defect  it  a want,  in  a word,  of  gentle 
feelings.'  Of  gentle  feelings  ! — and  Francesca  of  Rimini  — 
and  the  father's  feelings  in  Ugollno  — and  Beatrice  — and 

• La  Pla  1 ’ Why,  there  Is  a gentleness  In  Dante  beyond  all 
gentleness,  w hen  he  Is  tender.  It  is  true  that,  treating  of  the 
Christian  Hades,  or  Hell,  there  is  not  much  scope  or  site  for 
gentleness : but  who  but  Dante  could  have  introduced  any 

* gentleness  ’ at  all  Into  Hell  ? Is  there  any  In  Milton’s  ? No 

and  Dante’s  Heaven  is  all  love,  and  glory,  and  majesty.” 

This  translation  was  first  published  in  1830  ] 

* [Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta.  Lord  of  Ra- 
venna  and  of  Cervia,  was  given  by  her  father  In  marriage  lo 
Lanctotto.  son  of  Malatesta.  Lord  of  Rimini,  a man  of  extra- 
ordinary courage,  but  deformed  in  his  person.  His  brother, 


" The  land  where  I was  bom  3 sits  by  the  seas, 

Upon  that  shore  to  which  the  Po  descends, 

With  all  his  followers.  In  search  of  peace. 

Love,  which  the  gentle  heart  soon  apprehends, 

Seized  him  for  the  fair  person  which  was  ta’en  * 
From  me,  and  me  even  yet  the  mode  offends. 
Love,  who  to  none  beloved  to  love  again 

Remits,  seized  me  with  wish  to  please,  so  strong. 
That,  as  thou  seest,  yet  it  doth  remain. 

Love  to  one  death  conducted  us  along, 

But  Caina  waits  for  him  our  life  who  ended  : ” 

Paolo,  who  unhappily  possessed  those  graces  which  the  hus- 
band of  Francesca  wanted,  engaged  her  affections  : and  being 
taken  in  adultery,  they  were  both  put  to  death  by  the  enraged 
Landotto.  The  interest  of  this  pathetic  narrative  is  much 
increased,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  father  of  this  unfor- 
tunate lady  was  the  beloved  friend  and  generous  protector  of 
Dante  during  his  latter  days.  See  ante,  p.  SOI.,  and  alio 
Canto  xxvii.  of  the  Inferno,  where  Dante,  speaking  of  Ra- 
venna, says  — . 

L’  aquila  da  Polenta  lk  si  cova. 

Si  che  Cirvia  ricopre  co'  suoi  vannL 

There  Polenta's  eagle  broods, 

And  In  his  broad  circumference  of  plume 
O'crsbadows  Cervix.  Cary. 

Guido  was  the  son  of  Ostasio  da  Polenta,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Ravenna  In  1265.  In  1322,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
sovereignty,  and  died  at  Bologna  In  the  year  following.  He 
is  enumerated,  by  Tiraboschi,  among  the  poets  of  his  time.] 

3 Ravenna. 

4 [Among  Lord  Byron’s  unpublished  letters  we  find  the 
following : — 

*‘  Varied  readings  of  the  translation  from  Dante. 

Seised  him  for  the  fair  person,  which  In  its 
Bloom  was  ta'en  from  me,  yet  the  mode  offends. 
or. 

Seised  him  for  the  fair  form,  of  which  in  its 
Bloom  I was  reft,  and  yet  the  mode  offends. 

Love,  which  to  none  beloved  to  love  remits. 


rwlth  mutual  wish  to  please! 

Seised  roe<  with  wish  of  pleasing  him  >so  strong, 
Cwith  the  desire  to  please  3 
That,  as  thou  see'st,  not  yet  that  passion  quits,  Ac. 


You  will  find  these  readings  vary  from  the  MS.  I sent  you. 
They  are  closer,  but  rougher  : take  which  Is  liked  best ; or, 
If  you  like,  print  them  as  variations.  They  are  all  close  to 
the  text”  — Byron  Letters.] 

* [From  Cain,  the  first  fratricide.  By  C&ini  we  are  to 
understand  that  part  of  the  Inferno  to  which  murderers  are 
condemned.] 

4 [The  whole  history  of  woman's  love  is  as  highly  and 
completely  wrought,  we  think,  in  these  few  lines,  as  that  of 
Juliet  in  the  whule  tragedy  of  Shakspeare.  Francesca  im- 
putes the  passion  her  brother-in-law  conceived  for  her,  not 
to  depravity,  but  nobleness  of  heart  in  biro,  and  to  her  own 
loveliness.  With  a mingled  feeling  of  keen  sorrow  and  com- 
placent nalvetl.  she  says  she  was  fair,  and  that  an  igno- 
minious death  robbed  him  of  her  beauty.  She  confesses  that 
she  loved,  because  she  was  beloved,  — that  charm  had  deluded 
her ; and  she  declares,  with  transport,  that  joy  had  not  aban- 
doned her  even  in  hell  — 

■ — — “ placer  si  forte, 

Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  non  m'  abbandona.” 

It  is  thus  that  Dante  unites  perspicuity  with  conciseness,  and 
the  most  naked  simplicity  with  the  profoundest  observation 
of  the  heart.  Her  guilty  passion  survives  its  punishment  by 
Heaven  — but  without  a shade  of  Impiety.  How  striking  fa 
the  contrast  of  her  extreme  happiness  in  the  midst  of  tor- 
ments that  can  never  cease  ; when,  resuming  her  narrative, 
she  looks  at  her  lover,  and  repeats  with  enthusiasm  — 

" Quest i,  che  mai  da  me  non  fla  dlviao"  — 
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Qurste  parole  da  lor  ci  fur  porte. 

Da  ch’  io  intcsi  quell’  anirue  offense 
China!  il  viso,  c tan  to  il  teimi  basso 
Fin  che  it  Foeta  ml  dissc : “ Che  pense  ? " 
Quando  rispost  incomminciai : “ Ahi  lasso  ! 
Quanti  dole!  pensier,  quanto  desio 
Mend  coatoro  al  doloroso  passo  ! ” 

Pol  mi  rivolsl  a loro,  e parlai  io, 

£ cominciai : Francesca,  1 tuoi  martiri 
A lagrimar  mi  fanno  tristo  e plo. 

Ma  dlmmi : al  tempo  de’  dole!  sospiri 
A chc,  e come  concedctte  Amore 
Che  conosceste  i dubblosi  desiri  ? 

Ed  ella  a me  ; ncssun  magglor  dolore 
Che  ricordarsl  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria  ‘ ; e clo  sa  11  tuo  dottore. 

Ma  se  a conoscer  la  priraa  radice 

Del  nostro  amor  tu  hal  cotanto  affetto 
Faro  * come  colui  che  piange  e dice. 

Noi  Icggevamo  un  giorno  per  diletto 
Di  Lancillotto  s,  come  Amor  io  strinie  : 

Soli  eravamo,  e senza  alcun  sospetto. 

Per  piil  flate  gU  occhi  ci  sospinse 
Quella  lettura,  e scolorocci  il  viso  : 

Ma  solo  un  punto  fu  quel  che  cl  vinse. 

Quando  leggemmo  il  disiato  ri*o 
Ewer  baciato  da  cotanto  amante. 

Quest!,  che  mai  da  me  non  fla  diviso. 

La  bocca  mi  bacio  tutto  tremantc  : 

Galeotto  fu  il  libro,  c chi  lo  scrisse  — 

Quel  giorno  piu  non  vi  leggemmo  avantc 
Mentre  che  1’  uno  spirto  questo  disse, 

L’altro  piangeva  si  che  ill  pietadc 
Io  venni  men  coal  com’  io  morisse, 

E caddl  come  corpo  morto  cade. 

She  nevertheless  goes  on  to  relieve  her  brother-in-law  from 
ail  imputation  of  having  seduced  her.  Alone,  and  unconscious 
of  their  danger,  they  read  a love-story  together.  They  gazed 
upon  each  other,  pale  with  emotion  ; but  the  secret  of  their 
mutual  passion  never  escaped  their  lip*  : — 

•'  Por  pit)  flate  gli  occhi  cl  sosplnsc 
Quella  lettura.  c scolorocci  il  viso  ; 

Ma  solo  un  punto  fu  qual  che  ci  vinse.” 

The  description  of  two  happy  lovers  in  the  story  was  the  ruin 
of  Francesca.  It  was  the  romance  of  Lancilol  and  Gcncvra, 
wife  of  Arthur,  King  of  England : — 

” Quando  leggemmo  il  disiato  riso 
Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amante. 

Questl,  che  mai  da  me  non  fla  diviso 
La  bocca  mi  bacib  tutto  tremante.” 

After  this  avowal,  she  hastens  to  complete  the  picture  with 
on U touch  which  covers  hpr  with  confusion  — 

Quel  giorno  pick  non  vi  leggemmo  avantc." 

She  utters  not  another  word  ! — and  yet  we  fancy  her  before 
u»,  with  her  downcast  and  glowing  looks;  whilst  her  lover  | 
stands  by  her  side,  listening  in  silence  and  in  tears.  Dante,  i 
:.io,  who  had  hitherto  questioned  her,  no  longer  vatUTM  (0 
inquire  In  what  manner  her  husband  had  put  her  to  death  ; | 
but  is  so  overawed  by  pity,  that  he  sinks  into  a swoon.  Nor 
is  tliis  to  be  considered  as  merely  a poetical  exaggeration. 
The  poet  had  probably  known  her  when  a girl,  blooming  in 
innocence  and  beauty  under  the  paternal  roof.  This,  we 
think,  is  the  true  account  of  the  overwhelming  sympathy 
with  which  her  form  overpowers  him.  The  episode,  too, 
was  written  by  him  in  the  very  house  in  which  she  was  horn, 
and  in  which  he  had  himself,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
exile,  found  a constant  asylum — Macaulay. 

**  1 pats  each  day  where  Dante’s  bones  are  laid ; 

A little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn. 

Protects  his  dust,  — but  reverence  here  is  paid 
To  the  bard’s  tomb,  and  not  the  warriors  column  : 
The  time  must  come  when,  both  alike  decay'd, 

The  chieftain's  trophy,  and  the  poet’s  volume. 

Will  sink  where  lie  the  tongs  and  wars  of  earth, 

Before  Pelidcs’  death,  or  isomer's  birth." 

Don  Juan,  Canto  tU.] 

* [“  In  omnl  adrersltate  fortuna?  InfcUcissimum  genus  In- 
fort  uni  1 cst  fulssc  fcllcem."— Bortmt.  Dante  himself  tells  us, 


These  were  the  accents  utter’d  by  her  tongue.  — 1 * * 

Since  I first  listen'd  to  these  souls  offended, 

I bow’d  my  visage,  and  so  kept  it  till — [bended, 

“ What  think'st  thou?”  said  the  bard  ; when  l ua- 
And  recommenced  : “ Alas  ! unto  such  111 

How  many  sweet  thoughts,  what  strong  ecstasies, 

Led  these  their  evil  fortune  to  fulfil ! " 

And  then  I turn’d  unto  their  side  my  eyes, 

And  said,  “ Francesca,  thy  sad  destinies 
Hare  made  me  sorrow  till  the  tears  arise. 

But  tell  me,  in  the  season  of  sweet  sighs. 

By  what  and  how  thy  lore  to  passion  rose. 

So  as  his  dim  desires  to  recognise  ? " 

Then  she  to  me : “ The  greatest  of  all  woes 
Is  to  remind  us  of  our  happy  days 4 * * * * 
In  misery,  and  that  thy  teacher  knows.  * 

But  if  to  learn  our  passion’s  first  root  preys 
Upon  thy  spirit  with  such  sympathy, 

I will  do  even  as  he  who  weeps  and  says.  9 — 

We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  seated  nigh. 

Of  Lancilot,  how  lore  enchain’d  him  too. 

We  were  alone,  quite  unsuspiciously. 

I But  oft  our  eyes  met,  and  our  cheeks  In  hue 
All  o’er  discolour'd  by  that  reading  were ; 

But  one  point  only  wholly  us  o’erthrew ; 7 j 

When  we  read  the  long-sigh ’d-for  smile  of  her. 

To  be  thus  kiss'd  by  such  devoted  lover,  • 

He  who  from  me  can  be  divided  ne’er 
Kiss’d  my  mouth,  trembling  in  the  act  all  over. 
Accursed  was  the  book  and  he  who  wrote ! 

That  day  no  further  leaf  we  did  uncover.  ” 

While  thus  one  spirit  told  us  of  their  lot. 

The  other  wept,  so  that  with  pity’s  thralls 

1 swoon’d  as  if  by  death  I had  been  smote. 

And  fell  down  even  as  a dead  body  falls.  9 

that  Boetius  and  Cicero  de  Amici  til  were  the  two  first  books 
that  engaged  his  attention.] 

2 [•'  In  some  of  the  editions  it  is  * dirb,’  in  other*  * faro 

— an  essential  difference  between  ‘ saying  * and  ‘ doing,'  j 
which  I know  not  how  to  decide.  Ask  Foscolo.  The  d — -d 
editions  drive  me  mad.”  — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  -V.] 

* [One  of  the  Knights  of  Arthur’s  Round  Table,  and  the  j 
lover  of  Gcnevra,  celebrated  in  romance.  See  Southey1 1 

" King  Arthur,”  vol.  i.  p.  A2.  Whitaker,  the  historian  of 
Manchester,  makes  out  for  the  knight  both  a local  habitation 
and  a name.  “ The  name  of  Lancelot,”  be  says,  “ is  an  ap- 
pellation truly  British,  and  significative  of  royalty ; Lance 
being  a Celtic  term  tor  a spear,  and  Leod,  Lod,  or  Lot,  im- 
porting a people,  lie  was  tktr<Jore  (!)  a British  sovereign  ; 
and  since  he  is  denominated  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  perhaps 
(!)  he  resided  at  Cocciiun,  in  the  region  Linnls.  and  was  the 
monarch  of  Lancashire ; as  the  kings  of  Cr cones,  living  at  | 
Selma,  on  the  forest  of  llorven,  are  generally  denominated 
sovereigns  of  Morven  ; or.  more  properly,  was  King  «f 
Cheshire,  and  resided  at  Pool-ton  Lancelot.  In  the  hundred  , 
of  Wlrrall."  See  also  EUis's  Specimen*  of  early  Romances,  , 
vol.  i.  p.  271.] 

1 ["  Io  n.i,ery  and  J j thy  teacher  know,-—  MS  ; 

• i ’'tl|[d^t'oJ“llf  wrci“  *"•>  — ms] 

I [■'  Bot  one  point  only  tu  [ J - MS  ] 

• ["  To  be  thtu  kiss’d  by  >uch  £ } '“"t-"—  Ms-] 

* [The  episode  of  Francesca  of  Rimiid  is  thus  translated  j 

by  Cary:  and  it  Is  only  justice  to  Lord  Byron  to  give  the  ij 
passage  here,  in  order  to  show  how  he  succeeded  In  over-  [ 
coming  ail  Uic  difficulties  of  rhyme,  with  which  Mr.  Cary 
does  not  grapple : — 

** ' The  land  that  gave  me  Idrth 
Is  situate  on  the  coast,  where  Po  descends 
To  rest  in  ocean  with  hls  sequent  stream*. 

“ * Love,  that  in  gentle  heart  is  quickly  learnt. 

Entangled  him  by  that  fair  form,  from  me 
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Cfj*  33luc<s : 

A LITERARY  ECLOGUE.1 


“ Nimitim  ne  crede  color!.”  — Virgil. 

O trust  not,  ye  beautlftil  creatures,  to  hue, 

Though  your  hair  were  as  red  as  your  stockings  are  blue. 


ECLOGUE  FIRST. « 

London — Before  the  Door  of  a Lecture  Room. 

Enter  Tract,  meeting  Inkel. 

Ink.  You’re  too  late. 

Tru.  Is  It  over  ? 

Ink.  Nor  will  be  this  hour. 

But  the  benches  are  cramm’il  like  a garden  in  flower. 
With  the  pride  of  our  belles,  who  have  made  it  the 
ftishion ; [passion  " 

So,  instead  of  “ beaux  arts,”  we  may  say  “ la  belle 
For  learning,  which  lately  has  taken  the  lead  in 
The  world,  and  set  all  the  fine  gentlemen  reading. 
Tra.  I know  it  too  well,  and  have  worn  out  my 
patience 

With  studying  to  study  your  new  publications. 
There's  Vamp,  Scamp,  and  Mouthy,  and  Wordsworth 
and  Co.  * 

With  their  damnable  — 

Ta'cn  in  such  cruel  sort,  rj  grieves  me  still : 

Love,  that  dental  takes  from  none  beloved. 

Caught  me  with  pleasing  him  so  passing  well. 

That,  as  thou  seest,  he  yet  deserts  me  not. 

Lotc  brought  us  to  une  death  : Caina  waits 

The  soul,  who  spilt  our  life.*  Such  were  their  words ; 

At  hearing  which  downward  1 bent  my  looks. 

And  held  them  there  so  long,  that  the  Bard  cried: 

* What  art  thou  pondering  ? * I In  answer  thus : 

• Alas  ! by  what  sweet  thoughts,  what  fond  desire. 

Must  they  at  length  to  that  ill  pass  have  reach  <1 ! * 

••  Then  turning.  I to  them  ray  speech  address’d. 

And  thus  began : * Francesca  ! your  sad  fate 
Even  to  tears  my  grief  and  pity  moves. 


But  tell  me ; In  the  time  of  your  sweet  sighs. 
By  what,  and  how  Love  granted,  that  ye  knew 
Your  yet  uncertain  withes  ? ’ She  retried : 

* So  greater  grief  than  to  remember  days 


* No  greater  grief  than  to  remember  days 
Of  Joy,  when  misery  is  at  hand.  That  kens 
Thy  team’d  instructor.  Yet  so  eagerly 
If  thou  art  bent  to  know  the  primal  root 
From  whence  our  lore  gat  being,  1 will  do 
As  one,  who  weeps  and  tells  his  tale.  One  day. 

For  our  delight,  we  read  of  Lancelot, 

How  him  lore  thrall'd.  Alone  we  were,  and  no 
Suspicion  near  us.  Ofttimes  by  that  reading 
Our  eyes  were  drawn  together,  and  the  hue 
Fled  from  our  alter'd  cheek.  But  at  one  point 
Alone  we  fell.  When  of  that  smile  we  read, 

The  wished  smile,  so  rapturously  kiss’d 
By  one  so  deep  in  love,  then  he,  who  ne’er 
From  me  shall  separate,  at  once  my  lips 
All  trembling  kiss’d.  The  book  and  writer  both 
Were  love's  purveyors.  In  its  leaves  that  day 
We  read  no  more.*  While  thus  one  spirit  spake. 

The  other  wall'd  so  sorely,  that  heart-struck, 

1,  through  compassion  fainting,  seem’d  not  far 
From  death,  and  like  a corse  fell  to  the  ground.” 

The  story  of  Francesca  and  Paolo  Is  a great  favourite  with 
the  Italians,  it  is  noticed  by  all  the  historians  of  Ravenna. 
Pet  arch  introduces  it,  in  his  Trionfl  d'  Amore,  among  his 
example*  of  calamitous  passion ; and  T anion  I,  in  his  Secchia 
RapiLa,  represents  Paolo  Malatosta  as  leading  the  troops  of 
Rimini,  and  describes  him,  when  mounted  on  his  charger, 
a*  contemplating  a golden  sword-chain,  presented  to  him  by 
Francesca : — 

**  Rimini  vien  con  la  bandiera  testa, 

Guida  mille  cavalli,  e mille  fanti  — 


Ink.  Hold,  my  good  friend,  do  you  know 

Whom  you  speak  to  ? 

'IVa.  Right  well,  boy,  and  so  does  “ the  Row : " « 
You’re  an  author— -a  poet — 

Ink.  And  think  you  that  I 

Can  stand  tamely  in  silence  to  hear  you  decry 
The  Muses  ? 

Tra.  Excuse  me : I meant  no  offence 

To  the  Nine ; though  the  number  who  make  some 
pretence 

To  their  favours  is  such but  the  subject  to  drop, 

I am  just  piping  hot  from  a publisher's  shop, 

(Next  door  to  the  pastry-cook's ; so  that  when  I 
Cannot  And  the  new  volume  I wanted  to  buy 
On  the  bibliopole's  shelves,  it  is  only  two  paces. 

As  one  finds  every  author  in  one  of  those  places : ) 
Where  I just  had  been  skimming  a charming  critique, 
So  studded  with  wit,  and  so  sprinkled  with  Greek  1 
Where  your  friend — you  know  who — has  just  got 
such  a threshing, 

I lalli  donata  al  dispart ir  Francesca 
L'  aurra  catena,  it  cut  la  spada  appende. 

La  vl  ml  ran  do  a]  mlsero,  e rin  fr esca 
Quel  foco  ognor,  che  I’  aniroa  gli  accende. 

Quanto  eerca  fuggir,  tamo  s'  invesca." 

To  him  Francesca  gave  the  golden  chain 
At  parting-time,  from  which  his  sword  was  hung  ; 

The  wretched  lover  gazed  at  it  with  pain, 

Adding  new  pangs  to  those  hi*  heart  had  wrung ; 

The  more  he  sought  to  fly  the  luscious  bane, 

The  firmer  he  was  bound,  the  deeper  stung.”] 

1 [This  trifle,  which  Lord  Byron  has  himself  designated 
as  a “ mere  buffoonery,  never  meant  for  publication,”  was 
written  in  1820,  and  first  appeared  In  “ The  Liberal.”  The 
personal  allusions  In  which  it  abound*  are,  for  the  most  part, 
sufficiently  Intelligible  ; and.  with  a few  exceptions,  to  good- 
humoured,  that  the  parties  concerned  may  be  expected  to 
join  in  the  laugh.] 

3 [“  About  the  year  1781,  It  was  much  the  fashion  for 
several  ladles  to  have  evening  assemblies,  whero  the  fair  sex 
might  participate  in  conversation  with  literary  and  ingenious 
men,  animated  by  a desire  to  please.  These  societies  were 
denominated  Blue-stocking  Clubs:  the  origin  of  which  title 
being  little  known.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  It.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  those  societies,  when  they 
first  commenced,  was  Mr.  Stllllngfleet,  whose  dress  waj  re- 
markably grave,  and  In  particular  it  was  observed  that  he  wore 
blue  stockings.  Such  was  the  excellence  of  his  conversation, 
that  his  absence  was  felt  as  so  great  a loss,  that  it  used  to  be 
said,  * We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue  stockings  ; ' and 
thus  by  degrees  the  title  was  established.”  — Boswell,  vol.  viii. 
p.  W>.  Sir  William  Forbe*.  In  his  Life  of  Dr.  Beattie,  says, 
that  ” a foreigner  of  distinction  hearing  the  expression, 
translated  It  literally,  * Bos  Bleu,'  by  which  these  meetings 
came  to  be  distinguished.  Miss  Hannah  More,  who  was 
herself  a member,  has  written  a poem  with  the  title  of  ‘ Bas 
Bleu,*  in  allusion  to  this  mistake  of  the  foreigner,  in  which 
she  has  characterised  most  of  the  eminent  personages  of 
which  it  was  composed."] 

* [See  the  stanzas  on  Messrs.  Wordsworth  and  Southey  in 
Don  Juan,  canto  111.] 

* [Paternoster-row  — long  and  still  celebrated  as  a very 
bazaar  of  booksellers.  Sir  Walter  Scott  ” hitches  into 
rhyme"  one  of  the  most  important  firms  — that 

'•  Of  Longman.  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown, 

Our  fathers  of  the  How."] 
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That  it  is,  as  the  phrase  goes,  extremely  “ refreshing. " » 
What  a beautiful  word  ! 

Ink.  Very  true ; ’tis  so  soft 

And  so  cooling — they  use  it  a little  too  oft; 

And  the  papers  have  got  it  at  last — but  no  matter. 
So  they ’ve  cut  up  our  friend  then  ? 

Tra.  Not  left  him  a tatter  — 

Not  a rag  of  his  present  or  past  reputation. 

Which  they  call  a disgrace  to  the  age  and  the  nation. 
Ink.  I ’m  sorry  to  hear  this ! for  friendship,  you 
know  ' [so. 

Our  poor  friend ! — but  I thought  It  would  terminate 
Our  friendship  is  such,  I ’ll  read  nothing  to  shock  it 
You  don’t  happen  to  have  the  Review  in  your  pocket  ? 

Tra.  No;  I left  a round  doxen  of  authors  and  others 
(Very  sorry,  no  doubt  since  the  cause  is  a brother’s ) 
All  scrambling  and  jostling,  like  so  many  imps. 

And  on  fire  with  impatience  to  get  the  next  glimpse. 
Ink.  Let  us  join  them. 

Tra.  What  won’t  you  return  to  the  lecture  ? 
Ink.  Why  the  place  is  so  craram’d,  there’s  not 
room  for  a spectre. 

Besides,  our  friend  Scamp  is  to-day  so  absurd — 

Tra.  How  can  you  know  that  rill  you  hear  him  ? 
Ink.  I heard 

Quite  enough ; and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  retreat 
Was  from  his  vile  nonsense,  no  less  than  the  heat. 
Tra.  I have  had  no  great  loss  then  ? 

Ink.  Loss  ! — such  a palaver  1 

I ’d  inoculate  sooner  ray  wife  with  the  slaver 
Of  a dog  when  gone  rabid,  than  listen  two  hours 
To  the  torrent  of  trash  which  around  him  he  pours. 
Pump'd  up  with  such  effort,  disgorged  with  such  labour. 

That come — do  not  make  me  speak  ill  of  one’s 

neighbour. 

Tra.  I make  you  ! 

Ink.  Yes,  you ! I said  nothing  until 

You  compell’d  me,  by  speaking  the  truth 

Tra.  To  speak  ill ! 

Is  that  your  deduction  ? 

Ink.  When  speaking  of  Scamp  ill, 

I certainly  follow , not  set  an  example. 

The  fellow  s a fool,  an  impostor,  a zany. 

Tra.  And  the  crowd  of  to-day  shows  that  one  fool 
makes  many. 

But  we  two  will  be  wise. 

Ink.  • Pray,  then,  let  us  retire. 

Tra.  I would,  but 

Ink.  There  must  be  attraction  much  higher 
Than  Scamp,  or  the  Jew's  harp  he  nicknames  his  lyre, 
To  call  you  to  this  hotbed. 

Tra.  I own  it — *tls  true  — 

A fair  lady  — 

Ink.  A spinster  ? 

Tra.  Miss  Lilac  1 

Ink.  The  Blue  I 

The  heiress  1 


7>o.  The  angel  I 

Ink.  The  devil ! why,  man, 

Pray  get  out  of  this  hobble  as  fast  as  you  can. 

You  wed  with  Miss  Lilac  1 ’t  would  be  your  perdition : 
She  s a poet,  a cbymist,  a mathematician. 

Tra.  I say  she ’s  an  angeL 


Ink.  Say  rather  an  orytc. 

If  you  and  she  marry,  you  11  certainly  wrangle.  * 

I say  she’s  a Blue,  man,  as  blue  as  the  ether. 

Tra.  And  is  that  any  cause  for  not  coming 
together? 

Ink.  Humph ! I can’t  say  I know  any  happy  alliance 
Which  has  lately  sprung  up  from  a wedlock  with 
science. 

She’s  so  learned  In  all  things,  and  food  of  concerning 
Herself  in  all  matters  connected  with  learning. 

That 

Tra.  What  ? 

Ink.  I perhaps  may  as  well  bold  my  tongue ; 
But  there ’s  five  hundred  people  can  tell  you  you  rr 
wrong. 

Tra.  You  forget  Lady  Lilac’s  as  rich  as  a Jew. 
Ink.  Is  it  mbs  or  the  cash  of  mamma  you  pursue  ? 
Tra.  Why,  Jack,  111  be  frank  with  you — something 
The  girl’s  a fine  girl.  [of  both. 

Ink.  And  you  feel  nothing  loth 

To  her  good  lady-mother's  reversion ; and  yet 
Her  life  is  as  good  as  your  own,  2 will  bet. 

'Tra.  Let  her  live,  and  as  long  as  she  likes : I 
demand  'hand. 

Nothing  more  than  the  heart  of  her  daughter  and 
Ink.  Why  that  heart’s  in  the  inkstand  — that  hand 
on  the  pen. 

Tra.  A propoa — Will  you  write  me  a song  now 
and  then  ? 

Ink.  To  what  purpose  ? 

Tra.  You  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  in  pro* 
My  talent  is  decent,  as  far  as  it  goes ; 

But  in  rhyme 

Ink.  You  're  a terrible  stick,  to  be  sure. 

Tra.  I own  it : and  yet,  in  these  times,  there  S do 
lure 

For  the  heart  of  the  fair  like  a stanza  or  two ; 

And  so,  as  I can’t,  will  you  furnish  a few  ? 

Ink.  In  your  name  ? 

Tra.  In  my  name.  I will  copy  them  eti. 

To  slip  into  her  hand  at  the  very  next  rout. 

Ink.  Are  you  so  far  advanced  as  to  hazard  this v 
Tra.  Why, 

Do  you  think  me  subdued  by  a Blue- stocking  s eye. 
So  far  as  to  tremble  to  tell  her  in  rhyme 
What  I ’ve  told  her  in  prose,  at  the  least,  as  sublime  ? 
Ink.  As  sublime  ! If  it  be  so,  no  need  of  my  Most 
Tra.  But  consider,  dear  Inkcl,  she  ’*  one  of  the 
“ Blues," 

Ink.  As  sublime ! — Mr.  Tracy— I’ve  nothing  to  say. 
Stick  to  prose— As  sublime  ! ! — but  I wish  you  gt»jd 
day.  (wniog: 

Tra.  Nay,  stay,  my  dear  fellow  — consider— I la 
I own  it ; but,  prithee,  compose  me  the  song. 

Ink.  As  sublime  ! ! 

Tra.  I but  used  the  expression  to  haste. 

Ink.  That  may  be,  Mr.  Tracy,  but  shows  dxzEae’a 
bad  taste. 

Tra.  I own  it — I know  It  — acknowledge  it — 

Can  1 say  to  you  more  ? 

Ink.  I see  what  you'd  be  *1 : 

You  disparage  my  ports  with  Insidious  abuse,  [we. 
TUI  you  think  you  can  turn  them  best  to  your  own 


1 [This  cant  phrase  was  first  used  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view — probably  by  Mr.  Jeffrey.] 

* [**  Her  fhvourite  science  was  the  mathematical 

In  short  she  was  a walking  calculation. 


Miss  Edgeworth’s  novels  stepping  from  their  com*. 

Morality's  prim  personification 

But  — on  ! ye  lords  of  ladies  Intellectual . 

Inform  us  truly,  have  they  out  beo  ieck'd  you  all  * - 

oiw  Jnm.  Cashs  k ] 
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Tra.  And  !*  that  not  a sign  I respect  them  ? 

Ink.  Why  that 

1 To  be  sure  makes  a difference. 

Tra.  I know  what  is  what : 

And  you,  who  *re  a man  of  the  gay  world,  no  less 
Than  a poet  of  t’other,  may  easily  guess 
That  I never  could  mean,  by  a word,  to  offend 
A genius  like  you,  and  moreover,  my  friend. 

Ink . No  doubt ; you  by  this  time  should  know 
what  is  due 

To  a man  of but  come — let  us  shake  hands. 

Tra.  You  knew, 

And  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  how  heartily  I, 
Whatever  you  publish,  am  ready  to  buy.  [for  sale ; 

Ink.  That ’s  my  bookseller’s  business ; I care  not 
Indeed  the  best  poems  at  first  rather  fail. 

There  were  Renegade’s  epics,  and  Bothcrby’s  plays,  * 

, And  my  own  grand  romance 

7V<x.  Had  its  full  share  of  praise. 

I myself  saw  it  puff'd  in  the  **  Old  Girl's  Review.”* 
Ink.  What  Review?  [Trevoux;”* 

Tra.  *Tls  the  English  “ Journal  de 

1 A clerical  work  of  our  Jesuits  at  home. 

Have  you  never  yet  seen  It  ? 

Ink.  That  pleasure ’s  to  come. 

Tra.  Make  haste  then. 

1 1 Ink.  Why  so? 

Tra.  I have  heard  people  say 

; That  it  threaten’d  to  give  up  the  ghost  t’other  day. 
Ink.  Well,  that  is  a sign  of  some  spirit. 

Tra.  No  doubt 

, Shall  you  be  at  the  Countess  of  Fiddlecome’s  rout  ? 
Ink.  I ’ ve  a card,  and  shall  go : but  at  present,  as 
soon  [the  moon 

I As  friend  Scamp  shall  be  pleased  to  step  down  from 
! (Where  he  seems  to  be  soaring  in  search  of  his  wits). 
And  an  Interval  grants  from  his  lecturing  fits, 

I’m  engaged  to  the  Lady  Bluebottle's  collation. 

To  partake  of  a luncheon  and  leam’d  conversation  : 

1 ; *Tis  a sort  of  re-union  for  Scamp,  on  the  days 

Of  bis  lecture,  to  treat  him  with  cold  tongue  and 
praise. 

i And  I own,  for  my  own  part,  that 't  Is  not  unpleasant 
WiU  you  go?  There's  Mbs  Lilac  will  also  be  present. 

| Tra.  That  “ metal’s  attractive." 

Ink.  No  doubt — to  the  pocket 

Tra.  You  should  rather  encourage  my  passion  than 
shock  it 

But  let  us  proceed ; for  I think,  by  the  hum  - 
Ink.  Very  true ; let  us  go,  then,  before  they  can 
come. 

Or  else  we  ’ll  be  kept  here  an  hour  at  their  levy. 

On  the  rack  of  cross  questions  by  all  the  blue  bevy. 
Hark  ! Zounds,  they  'll  be  on  us ; I know  by  the  drone 
Of  old  Botberby’s  spouting  ex-cathedrd  tone. 

Ay  ! there  he  1j  at  It  Poor  Scamp  1 better  join 
Your  friends,  or  he  11  pay  you  back  in  your  own  coin. 
Tra.  All  fair ; 't  Is  but  lecture  for  lecture. 


Ink.  That’s  clear. 

But  for  God’s  sake  let’s  go,  or  the  Bore  will  be  here. 
Come,  come  : nay,  I’m  off.  [Exit  Ink  el, 

Tra.  You  are  right,  and  I ’ll  follow ; 

'T  Is  high  time  for  a “ Sic  me  servavit  Apollo.  ” 4 
And  yet  we  shall  have  the  whole  crew  on  our  kibes, 
Blues,  dandies,  and  dowagers,  and  second-hand  scribes, 
All  flocking  to  moisten  their  exquisite  throttles 
With  a glass  of  Madeira  at  Lady  Bluebottle’s. 

[Exit  Tract. 


ECLOGUE  SECOND. 

An  Apartment  in  the  House  of  Ladt  Bluebottle 
— A Table  prepared. 

Sia  Richard  Bluebottle  solus. 

Was  there  ever  a man  who  was  married  so  sorry  ? 
Like  a fool,  I must  needs  do  the  thing  In  a hurry. 
My  life  is  reversed,  and  my  quiet  destroy’d ; 

My  days,  which  once  pass'd  in  so  gentle  a void. 

Must  now,  every  hour  of  the  twelve,  be  employ’d : 
The  twelve,  do  I say  ? — of  the  whole  twenty- four. 

Is  there  one  which  I dare  call  my  own  any  more  ? 
What  with  driving  and  visiting,  dancing  and  dining. 
What  with  learning,  and  teaching,  and  scribbling, 
and  shining 

In  science  and  art,  III  be  cursed  if  I know 
Myself  from  my  wife ; for  although  we  are  two. 

Yet  she  somehow  contrives  that  all  things  shall  be  done 
In  a style  which  proclaims  us  eternally  one. 

But  the  thing  of  all  things  which  distresses  me  more 
Than  the  bills  of  the  week  (though  they  trouble  me 
sore) 

la  the  numerous,  humorous,  backbiting  crew 
Of  scribblers,  wits,  lecturers,  white,  black,  and  blue, 
Who  are  brought  to  my  house  as  an  inn,  to  my  cost — 
For  the  bill  here,  it  seems,  b defray’d  by  the  host — 

No  pleasure  ! no  lebure  1 no  thought  for  my  pains, 
But  to  hear  a vile  jargon  which  addles  my  brains : 

A smatter  and  chatter,  glean'd  out  of  reviews. 

By  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail,  of  those  they  call  “ Blues  ; " 

A rabble  who  know  not But  soft,  here  they  come ! 

Would  to  God  I were  deaf ! as  I'm  not,  I ’ll  be  dumb. 

Enter  Lady  Bluebottle,  Miss  Lilac,  Ladt  Blue- 
moukt,  Mr.  Bothekby,  Ikkel,  Tract,  Miss 
Mazarine,  and  others , with  Scamp  the  Lecturer, 

jr.  J-c. 

Lady  Blueb.  Ah ! Sir  Richard,  good  morning  ; 

I 've  brought  you  some  friends. 

Sir  Rich,  (bows,  and  afterwards  aside.)  If  friends, 
they  ’re  the  first 

Lady  Blueb.  But  the  luncheon  attends. 

I pray  ye  be  seated,  “ fans  certhnonie.  " 

Mr.  Scamp,  you  ’re  fatigued ; take  your  chair  there, 
next  me.  [ They  all  sit. 


' [Messrs.  Southey  and  Sotheby] 

1 [**  My  Grandmother’*  Review,  the  British.”  This  heavy 
journal  ha*  since  been  gathered  to  it*  grandmothers.] 

* [The  " Journal  de  Trevoux  ” (In  fifty-six  volumes)  is  one 
at  the  most  curious  collections  of  literary  gossip  in  the  world, 

and  the  Poet  paid  the  British  Review  an  extravagant  com-  ! 

pliment.  when  he  made  this  comparison.] 

« [•*  Sotheby  is  a good  man  — rhymes  well  (If  not  wisely) ; 
but  is  a bore. ' lie  seises  you  by  the  button.  One  nigbt  of  a 
rout  at  Mrs.  Hope's,  be  had  fastened  upon  me  — (something 
about  Agamemnon,  or  Orestes,  or  some  of  hit  plays)  not- 


withstanding my  symptoms  of  manifest  distress  — (for  1 was 
In  love,  and  Just  nicked  a minute  when  neither  mothers,  nor 


in  love,  and  Just  nicked  a minute  when  neither  mothers,  nor 
husbands,  nor  rivals,  nor  gossips  were  near  my  then  idol, 
who  was  beautiful  as  the  statues  of  the  gallery  where  we 
stood  at  the  time.  Sotheby.  1 say,  had  seised  upon  me  by 
the  button  and  the  heart-strings,  and  spared  neither.  Wil- 
liam Spencer,  who  likes  Am,  and  don't  dislike  mischief,  saw 
my  case,  and  coming  up  to  us  both,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
pathetically  bade  me  farewell ; • for,'  said  he,  ‘ I see  it  Is  ail 
orer  with  you.’  Sotheby  then  went  hi*  way:  • sic  mr  scr- 
vavit  ApoUo.’  " — Byron  Diary,  1821.] 
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Sir  Rich,  {aside. ) If  he  does,  his  fatigue  is  to  come. 
Lady  Bitub.  Mr.  Tracy  — 

Lady  Bluemount — Miss  Lilac — be  pleased,  pray,  to 
place  ye ; 

And  you,  Mr.  Botherby  — 

Both.  Oh,  my  dear  lady, 

I obey. 

Lady  Blueb.  Mr.  Inkel,  I ought  to  upbraid  ye : 
You  were  not  at  the  lecture. 

Ink.  Excuse  me,  I was  ; 

But  the  heat  forced  me  out  in  the  best  part — alas ! 
And  when  — 

Lady  Blueb.  To  be  sure  it  was  broiling ; but  then 
You  have  lost  such  a lecture  I 

Both.  The  best  of  the  ten. 

Tra.  How  can  you  know  that  ? there  are  two  more. 
Both.  Because 

I defy  him  to  beat  this  day’s  wondrous  applause. 

The  very  walls  shook. 

Ink.  Oh,  if  that  be  the  test, 

I allow  our  friend  Scamp  has  this  day  done  his  best 
Miss  Lilac,  permit  me  to  help  you ; — a wing  ? 

Miss  Lil  No  more,  sir,  I thank  you.  Who  lectures 
next  spring  ? 

Both.  Dick  Dunder. 

Ink.  That  is,  if  he  lives. 

Miss  Lil  And  why  not  ? 

Ink.  No  reason  whatever,  save  that  he ’s  a sot 
Lady  Bluemount ! a glass  of  Madeira  ? 

Lady  Bluem.  With  pleasure. 

Ink.  Ilow  does  your  friend  Wordswords,  that 
Windermere  treasure  ? 

Does  he  stick  to  his  lakes,  like  the  leeches  he  sings, 
And  their  gatherers,  as  Homer  sung  warriors  and 
kings? 

Lady  Bluenu  He  has  just  got  a place. 

Ink.  As  a footman  ? 

Lady  Bluem.  For  shame  ! 

Nor  profane  with  your  sneers  so  poetic  a name. 

Ink.  Nay,  I meant  him  no  evil,  but  pitied  his 
master; 

For  the  poet  of  pedlars  ’twere,  sure,  no  disaster 
To  wear  a new  livery  ; the  more,  as ’t  is  not  [coat 
The  first  time  he  has  turn’d  both  his  creed  and  his 
Lady  Bluem.  For  shame  ! I repeat  If  Sir  George 
could  but  hear 

Lady  Blueb.  Never  mind  our  friend  Inkel ; we  all 
know,  my  dear, 

’Tis  his  way. 

Sir  Rich.  But  this  place 

Ink.  Is  perhaps  like  friend  Scamp’s, 

A lecturer’s.  [Stamps : ” 

Lady  Bluem.  Excuse  me  — ’tis  one  in  “the 
He  is  made  a collector,  * 

Tra.  Collector  ! 

Sir  Rich.  How  ? 

Miss  LiL  What  ? 

Ink.  I shall  think  of  him  oft  when  I buy  a new  hat : 

There  his  works  will  appear 

Lady  Bluenu  Sir,  they  reach  to  the  Ganges,  j 
Ink.  I sha’n’t  go  so  far  — I can  have  them  at  j 
Grange’s. « 


Lady  Blueb.  Oh  fie ! 

Miss  LiL  And  for  shame  ! 

Lady  Bluem.  You’re  too  bid. 

Both.  Very  food  I * 

Lady  Bluenu  How  good  ? 

Lady  Blueb.  He  means  nought — ’tis  his  phrase. 
Lady  Bluem.  He  grows  rude 

Lady  Blueb.  He  means  nothing ; nay,  ask  him. 
Lady  Bluem.  Pray,  sir  I did  you  mean 

What  you  say  ? 

Ink.  Never  mind  if  he  did ; ’twill  be  seen  i 

That  whatever  he  means  won’t  alloy  what  he  says. 
Both.  Sir  ? 

Ink.  Pray  be  content  with  your  portion  of  praise;  ,j 
*T  was  in  your  defence. 

Both.  If  you  please,  with  submission, 

I can  make  out  my  own. 

Ink.  It  would  be  your  perdition.  I 

While  you  live,  my  dear  Botherby,  never  defend 
Yourself  or  your  works ; but  leave  both  to  a friend. 

A propos — Is  your  play  then  accepted  at  last  ? 

Both.  At  last  ? 

Ink.  Why  I thought — that’s  to  say— there  had 
pass’d 

A few  green-room  whispers,  which  hinted— you 
know 

That  the  taste  of  the  actors  at  best  is  so  so.  * 

Both.  Sir,  the  green-room’s  in  rapture, and  so* 
the  Committee. 

Ink.  Ay — yours  are  the  plays  for  excitinr  our  i 
“ pity  [mind, ' 

And  fear,”  as  the  Greek  says : for  “ purging  the  I 
I doubt  if  you  ’ll  leave  us  an  equal  behind. 

Both.  I have  written  the  prologue,  and  meant  to 
have  pray’d 

For  a spice  of  your  wit  in  an  epilogue’s  aid. 

Ink.  Well,  time  enough  yet,  when  the  play ’» to  be 
play’d. 

Is  it  cast  yet  ? 

Both.  The  actors  arc  fighting  for  parts 

As  is  usual  in  that  most  litigious  of  arts. 

Lady  Blueb.  We  *11  all  make  a party,  and  go  the 
first  night 

Tra.  And  you  promised  the  epilogue,  InkeL 
Ink.  Not  quite.  1 j 

However,  to  save  my  friend  Botherby  trouble, 

1 11  do  what  I can,  though  my  pains  must  be  double. 
Tra.  Why  so  ? 

Ink.  To  do  justice  to  what  goes  before. 

Both.  Sir,  I *ra  happy  to  say,  I have  no  fears  on 
that  score. 

Your  parts,  Mr.  Inkel,  are 

Ink.  Never  mind  mint ; 

Stick  to  those  of  your  play,  which  is  quite  your  on 
line. 

I/xdy  Bluem.  You  ’re  a fugitive  writer.  1 think, 
sir,  of  rhymes  ? 

Ink.  Yes,  ma’am ; and  a fugitive  reader  sometime* 
On  Wordswords,  for  instance,  I seldom  alight 
Or  on  Mouthey,  his  friend,  without  taking  to  flisht 
Lady  Bluem.  Sir,  your  taste  is  too  common : but 
time  and  posterity 


1 [Wordsworth  was  collector  of  stamps  for  Cumberland  Mr.  Sotheby  obligingly  offered  u*  all  bis  tragedies.  a»d  I 
and  Westmoreland.]  pledged  myself,  and  — notwithstanding  many  squabbles  with 


% p..  , . , , . ..  _ _ _ , matter,  upon  some  tepid- ness  on  the  part  of  Kean,  or  wancti 

* I « ben  I belonged  to  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  the  on  that  of  the  author.  Sotheby  withdrew  bis  pIat  • — far# 
lumber  of  plays  upon  the  shelves  were  about  five  hundred.  Diary,  1 821 .] 
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Will  right  these  great  men,  and  this  age’s  severity 
Become  its  reproach. 

Ink.  I ’ve  no  sort  of  objection. 

So  I'm  not  of  the  party  to  take  the  infection. 

Lady  Blueb.  Perhaps  you  have  doubts  that  they 
ever  will  take  f 

Ink.  Not  at  all ; on  the  contrary,  those  of  the  lake 
Have  taken  already,  and  still  will  continue 
To  take — what  they  can,  from  a groat  to  a guinea,  I 
Of  pension  or  place ; — but  the  subject ’s  a bore.  j 
Lady  Bluem,  Well,  sir,  the  time’s  coming. 

Ink.  Scamp  1 don’t  you  feel  sore  ? 

What  say  you  to  this  ? 

Scamp.  They  have  merit,  I own  ; 

, Though  their  system’s  absurdity  keeps  it  unknown. 

I Ink.  Then  why  not  unearth  it  in  one  of  your  | 
lectures  ? 

Scamp.  It  is  only  time  past  which  comes  under 
my  strictures. 

Lady  Blueb.  Come,  a truce  with  all  tartness ; — 
the  joy  of  my  heart 

Is  to  see  Nature’s  triumph  o’er  all  that  is  art. 

Wild  Nature  ! — Grand  Shakspeare  J 
Both . And  down  Aristotle  ! 

Lady  Bluem.  Sir  George 1 thinks  exactly  with 
Lady  Bluebottle : 

And  my  Lord  Seventy-four-,  who  protects  our  dear 
Bard, 

And  who  gave  him  his  place,  has  the  greatest  regard 
I For  the  poet,  who,  singing  of  pedlars  and  asses,  > 

Has  found  out  the  way  to  dispense  with  Parnassus. 
Tra.  And  you.  Scamp ! — 

Scamp.  I needs  must  confess  1 'm  embarrass'd. 
Ink.  Dont  call  upon  Scamp,  who's  already  so 
harass’d 

[ With  old  schools,  and  new  schools , and  no  schools, 
and  all  schools. 

Tra.  Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  some  must 
be  fools. 

: I should  like  to  know  who. 

Ink.  And  I should  not  be  sorry 

To  know  who  are  not : — it  would  save  us  some 
worry. 

Lady  Blueb.  A truce  with  remark,  and  let  no- 
thing control 

This  w feast  of  our  reason,  and  flow  of  the  soul.” 

Oh  ! my  dear  Mr.  Botherby ! sympathise  t — I 
Now  feel  such  a rapture,  I 'm  ready  to  fly, 

I feel  so  elastic  — “ to  buoyant  — so  buoyant  f"  « 

Ink.  Tracy  ! open  the  window. 

Tra.  I wish  her  much  joy  on't. 


Both.  For  God’s  sake,  my  lady  Bluebottle,  check 
not 

This  gentle  emotion,  so  seldom  our  lot 

Upon  earth.  Give  it  way  ; 'tis  an  impulse  which  lifts 

Our  spirits  from  earth  ; the  sublimest  of  gifts ; 

For  which  poor  Prometheus  was  chain’d  to  his 
mountain : 

’Tis  the  source  of  all  sentiment  — feeling’s  true 
fountain  ; 

’Tis  the  Vision  of  Heaven  upon  Earth  : ’tis  the  gas 
Of  the  soul : tis  the  seizing  of  shades  as  they  pass. 
And  making  them  substance : ’t  is  something  divine : — 

Ink.  Shall  I help  you,  my  friend,  to  a little  more 
wine  ? 

Both.  I thank  you ; not  any  more,  sir,  till  I dine. 

Ink.  A propos— -Do  you  dine  with  Sir  Humphry  > 
to-day  ? 

Tra.  I uld  think  with  Duke  Humphry  was 
more  in  your  way. 

Ink.  It  might  be  of  yore  ; but  we  authors  now  look 
To  the  Knight,  as  a landlord,  much  more  than  the 
Duke. 

The  truth  Is,  each  writer  now  quite  at  his  ease  is, 
And  (except  with  his  publisher)  dines  where  he 
pleases. 

But ’t  is  now  nearly  five,  and  I must  to  the  Park. 

Tra.  And  I ’ll  take  a turn  with  you  there  till 't  is 
And  you.  Scamp  — [dark. 

Scamp.  Excuse  me  I I must  to  my  notes. 

For  ray  lecture  next  week. 

Ink.  He  must  mind  whom  he  quotes 

Out  of  “ Elegant  Extracts.  “ 

Lady  Blueb.  Well,  now  we  break  up  ; 

But  remember  Miss  Diddle6  invites  us  to  sup. 

Ink.  Then  at  two  hours  past  midnight  we  all  meet 
again, 

For  the  sciences,  sandwiches,  hock,  and  champagne  I 

Tra.  And  the  sweet  lobster  salad  ! 

Both.  I honour  that  meal ; 

For  ’tis  then  that  our  feelings  most  genuinely — feeL 

Ink.  True ; feeling  is  truest  then , far  beyond 
question  ; 

I wish  to  the  gods  ‘t  was  the  same  with  digestion  5 

Lady  Blueb.  Pshaw  ! — never  mind  that ; for  one 
moment  of  feeling 
Is  worth  — God  knows  what. 

Ink.  ’T  is  at  least  worth  concealing 

For  itself,  or  what  follows But  here  comes  your 

carriage. 

Sir  Rich,  (aside).  I wish  all  these  people  were 
d — ■ — d with  my  marriage  I [Exeunt. 


1 [The  late  Sir  George  Beaumont  — a constant  friend  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth.] 

* [It  was  not  the  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  hut  James, 
the  first  earl,  who  offered  to  build,  and  completely  furnish 
and  man,  a ship  of  seventy-four  guns,  towards  the  close  of 
the  Amc-iican  war,  for  the  service  of  his  country,  at  his  own 
expense  ; — hence  the  soubriquet  in  the  text.) 

» [“  We  learn  from  Horace,  * Homer  sometimes  sleeps ; ' 
We  feel,  without  him,  Wordsworth  sometimes 
wakes.  — 

To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps. 

With  his  dear  * traygoners .'  around  his  lakes. 

He  wishes  for  ' a boat*  to  sail  the  deeps  — 

Of  ocean  ? — No,  of  air  ; and  then  be  makes 
Another  outcry  for  * a lHtle  boat/ 

And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat . 


- 


“ ' Pedlars,'  and  ‘boats/  and  * waggons  ! ’ Oh  ! ve  shades 
Of  Pope  and  Drjden,  are  we  come  to  this  ? 

That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 
Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos'  vast  abyss 
Floats  scumlike  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 
Of  sense  and  song  above  yourgrave*  may  hiss  — 
The  * little  boatman  ’ and  his  ' Peter  Bell f 
Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  • Achitnphel ! ' " 

Den  Juan,  Canto  til.] 

* Fact  from  life,  with  the  t cords. 

4 [The  late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  President  of  the  Koyal 
Society.] 

* [The  late  Miss  Lrdla  White,  whose  hospitable  functions 
have  not  yet  been  supplied  to  the  circle  of  London  artist*  and 
literati— an  accomplished,  clever,  and  truly  amiable,  but  very 
ccreotric  lady.  The  name  in  the  text  could  only  have  been 
suggested  by  the  jingling  resemblance  it  bears  to  Lydia.] 
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Tt)t  Iftgioti  of  judgment, 

BY  QUEVEDO  REDIVIVU8. 1 

suggested  bt  the  comfosition  so  ecth-led  bt  the  acthob  or  **  wat  tvme  ' 


“ A Daniel  come  to  judgment ! yea,  a Daniel  I 
I thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.” 


PREFACE. 

It  hath  been  wisely  said,  that  **  One  fool  makes 
many  ; ” and  it  hath  been  poetically  observed, 

*'  That  fool*  rush  in  where  angel*  fear  to  tread.’*— Pope. 

If  Mr.  Southey  had  not  rushed  in  where  he  had 
no  business,  and  where  he  never  was  before,  and 
never  will  be  again,  the  following  poem  would  not 

1 [In  18 SI.  Mr.  Southey  published  a piece.  In  Eogllth  hexa- 
meter*. entitled  **  A Vltfon  of  Judgment ; " and  which  Lord 
Byron,  in  crtticLlng  It,  laugh*  at  a*  " the  Apotheoai*  of 
George  the  Third.”  In  the  preface  to  this  poem,  after  lome 
observations  on  the  peculiar  style  of  It*  verification,  Mr. 
Southey  introduced  the  following  remark*  : — 

" I am  well  aware  that  the  public  art  peculiarly  into.erani  of  Rich  Inno- 
vation* ; not  Wu  to  than  the  populace  art  of  any  foreign  fashion,  whether 
of  foppery  or  convenience.  Wreud  that  tht*  I Iterart  intolerance  were  under 
the  influence  of  a saner  judgment,  and  regarded  the  moral*  more  than 
the  manner  of  a composition  ; the  apirit  rather  than  lie  form  ! Would 
that  It  were  directed  again*!  those  monstrous  combination*  of  horror*  and 
mockery,  lewdness  and  impiety,  with  which  English  poetry  ha»,  to  our 
day*.  Ant  been  polluted  For  more  than  half  a century  English  literature 
had  been  distinguished  by  its  moral  purity,  the  effect,  and.  tin  it*  turn,  the 


edendia  parcum.  eum  vtlpant,  predicant,  occupant,  ampiectuntur.  SI 
morn  aiiquanlulum  eetltt  comgrre,  at  stylum  curare  paululum,  *1  fervtdo 
ingenlo  temperarc.  «i  more  tantillum  taterpanere,  rent  tngem  nrecio  quid 
et  rer*  epicum,  quedragmu  Sima*  nare*.  procoderat.  Ignorant  ter* 
Arhrkuli*  non  Indicarl  eirea,  I m patten tiam  ab  Imhecilli'ate  nondifb.tr*; 
ignoeani  a le»l  homirse  et  Inconitante  multa  fonuu  acrlU  poeie  yiustjuam 
mediocria,  nihil  compoaitum,  arduum,  sternum  " — Savagioa  l-andur,  Ot 
(tor.  of***  I’m  /-»<»«.  Srwmi,  " Thu  esaay,  which  Is  hall  of  fine  cri- 
tical remarks  and  striking  thought*  feiicitoua  r expressed,  rearhed  me 
from  I’lu,  while  the  proof  of  the  present  ahewt  was  twfur*  me.  Of  it* 
author  (the  author  of  Geblr  and  Count  Julian)  1 will  only  a ay  to  this  place, 
that,  to  hate  obtained  hi*  approbation  as  a poet,  and  postward  hit  friend- 
ship as  a man,  will  be  remembered  among  the  honoun  of  my  life,  when 
the  pettr  enmities  of  this  generation  trill  be  fergotteei,  and  It*  ephemeral 
reputation*  shall  ha**  peaerd  away."*  — Jfr.  Strel  toy's  note.  1 


have  been  written.  It  is  not  impowlble  that  It  ta*y 
be  as  good  as  his  own,  seeing  that  It  cannot,  by  any 
species  of  stupidity,  natural  or  acquired,  t* 

1 The  gross  flattery,  the  dull  impudence,  the  tror- 
gado  intolerance  and  impious  cant,  of  the  poem  by 
the  author  of  M Wat  Tyler,”  are  something  so  «ta- 
pendous  as  to  form  the  sublime  of  himself con- 

taining the  quintessence  of  his  own  attribute*. 


•ptrtt  of  Behai  to  thrtr  laacivtow*  part*,  and  the  mnirflSLrt  to  * ■ 

taichaoene  Imago*  of  atrocittss  and  horrurt  which  the*  dwttgfct  ta  r.inw  i 
the*  are  more  especially  charanrvwd  by  a Sstsnie  agrtl  «f  huTs* 
audacious  impiety,  which  still  betray*  the  wretched  freuT*  dt  - V- 
w herewith  it  la  aUied. 

**  Thai  evil  la  political  a*  well  aa  mural,  for  indeed  marai  read  adtw 
•ell*  ar*  inseparably  cosnucted.  Truly  ha*  It  hern  ajftrn -i  t*  cwTsf  «w 
ablest  and  clearest  ramren,  that  • the  destruction  4 gv-wsrere*,  mZ 
be  prosed  end  deduced  from  the  genera)  corruption  *f  to*  sat.jn-1  c» 
nen,  aa  a direct  and  natural  cause  iberewf,  by  a fennsrvia  „ 

any  in  the  mathematics.'  There  tt  nu  maxim  met*  ftownls  anfenru  to 
Mac  Merrill,  than  that  where  the  reanoen  of  a pn^ir  are  emails  tar- 
niptrd,  (her*  th*  government  cannot  long  subsist.  — a truth  wine*  Ri 

i’S  TEfifflSr TSSZ?  - - 

M r^t  rulers  of  the  ataie  look  to  this.  In  time  But.  ts»elW  wwfe  4 
Southey,  if  • our  physicians  think  the  b*et  way  of  rarsv  a tkmmmm  m to 
Mreprr  ,l.  _ the  Lord  In  mercy  prepare  the  kingdom  to  swtrre  wtas  M* 


mockery,  lewdnon  and  Impiety,  with  which  English  poetry  baa,  to  our 
dayi,  Arst  been  poll  tiled  ! For  more  than  half  a century  English  literature 
had  been  distinguished  by  iu  moral  purity,  the  effect,  and.  In  its  turn,  the 
cause,  of  an  Improvement  in  national  manners.  X father  might,  without  ap- 
prehenston  of  enl.  bare  put  Into  the  hands  of  hi*  children  any  book  which 
issued  from  the  pres*,  if  H did  not  bear,  either  In  lu  ttUejsage  or  front!*- 
trier*,  manifest  sign*  that  it  wm  intended  aa  furniture  Air  the  brothel. 
There  waa  no  danger  in  any  work  which  bore  thr  name  of  a respectable 
publisher,  or  was  to  be  procured  at  any  respectable  bookseller's.  This  waa 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  our  poetry.  It  la  now  no  longer  to : 
and  woe  to  those  by  whom  the  olfrtsce  cotneth  - Thr  greater  the  talent* 
of  th*  offender,  the'  greater  tt  his  guilt,  and  the  more  enduring  will  be  hi* 
shame.  Whether  it  Ur  that  th*  laws  axe  ta  theintelse*  unable  to  abate  an 
evil  of  this  magnitude,  or  whether  tt  be  that  they  are  remissly  administered, 
and  with  eoch  injustice  that  lb*  celebrity  of  an  offender  n>r  a*  a privilege 
whereby  he  obtains  impunity,  individual*  are  bound  to  consider  that  such 
pernicious  work*  would  neither  be  published  nor  written,  if  they  were  dis- 
couraged aa  they  might,  and  ought  to  be,  by  public  feeling  : every  person, 
therefore,  who  purchase*  such  books,  or  admits  them  Into  his  house,  pro. 
motes  th*  mischief,  and  thereby,  a*  far  aa  In  Mm  lien,  becomes  an  aider 
and  abettor  of  the  crime-  _ 

*•  The  publication  of  a !ear1*ioui  book  It  one  of  the  worst  offence*  which 
can  be  committed  against  the  well-being  of  society.  It  it  a sin.  to  th* 
consequences  of  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned,  and  thorn  consequences 
no  after -repentance  In  the  writer  can  counteract.  Whatever  remorse  of 
conscience  he  may  feel  when  his  hour  come*  (and  came  it  mutt !)  will  be 
of  no  a vail . Th*  polgnanrv  of  a death  -bed  repentance  cannot  cancel  one 
copy  of  the  thousand*  which  are  tent  abroad  ; and  a*  long  aa  tt  cantina** 
to  be  rend,  to  long  I*  he  the  pander  of  posterity,  and  to  long  It  he  heaping 
up  guilt  upon  Ms  sou!  in  perpetual  accumulation. 

" These  remark*  are  not  more  severe  than  th*  offence  deserves,  e**n 
when  applied  to  those  Immoral  writers  who  have  not  been  conscious  of  any 
evil  intention  in  their  writings,  who  would  acknowledge  a little  levity,  a 
little  warmth  of  colouring,  and  to  forth,  In  that  sort  of  language  with 
which  men  gloss  over  their  favourite  rices,  and  deceive  themselves.  What 
then  should  be  said  of  those  for  whom  the  though  tlrsanee*  and  inebriety  of 
wanton  sossth  can  no  longer  be  pleaded,  but  who  have  written  ta  tuber 
manhood  and  with  deliberate  purpoee  * — Men  «f  diseased*  hearts  and 
depraved  I magi  nations,  who,  forming  a system  of  opinions  to  suit  their  own 
unhappy  course  of  conduct,  h*»*  rebelled  against  the  holiest  ordinances  of 
human  societt,  and  hating  that  revealed  religion  which,  with  all  their 


• [’•  Sam  mi  poet*  in  omul  poetarum  terculo  virl  fucrunt  probi : ta  no*, 
tria  id  vidimus  ft  videmua  s neque  alius  eat  error  a vcriute  longiua  qnsm 
magna  ingenia  magma  necesaario  corrumpi  vitua.  ttocundo  plenque 
potuiabent  nrimum,  hi  maUguitat*.  UU  ignorant!  I ; *«  quum  aliquemln- 
erniunt  still  morumqa*  vitiis  notatum,  nec  taAcetum  taroen  nee  ta  Ubri* 


eay  of  rsny  a rtiaeto.  w s 
kingdom  to  swffke.  * ta.  M, 


Lord  Byron  rejoined  a*  follow* : — 

. " Mr.  Southey,  ta  htt  pious  prrfacw  to  • poem  *tos  u-,-,,,  m 
haxmlea*  a*  the  sedition  of  M at  Tyler.  bereWlt  tt  *ea*»yofa*c*l  stt 
that  sincere  production,  call,  upon  the  ‘totoetarere  tv  Wd  so  fc,*  w «a 
toleration  of  SSIch  writings  led  to  the  Trench  Hrvelcxtoa  we  WSS- 

Ings  a*  Wat  Tyler,  but  a.  th.se  of  the  • Satanic  Schewt.  * Thm  . am  wwa 
mid  Mr.  Southey  know*  it  to  be  not  true.  Ereey  French  wnme  of  wi 
rreedoen  was  perse. u led  ; Voltaire  and  Roumeau  wee*  ruttes.  “m  -f 
and  IX derot  were  tent  to  the  lUatl  r,  and  a pertweual  we#  wm  ssal  •*£ 
the  whole  class  by  the  existing  despotuen-  1b  th*  rewt  ptocw,  th  hrek 
Revolution  waa  to  occasioned  by  am  writings  vtiataia  i*i.  matt  ttn 
occurrnl  had  no  such  smters  ever  *gi>a*d.  It  tt  th*  e-h,  -■  k wntoto 
reeey  thing  to  the  Frettch  Revolutton.  and  the  French  lU.utnnvsi  t.  r-rre 
thing  but  iu  real  cause.  That  rise  h ebvttuM  - th*  r !■■■,,!  • 

too  much,  and  the  people  roukl  isrithe*  on  nor  W mare  WiDrel  ttos, 
the  hn<  y doped ists  might  bare  wrtnrn  their  Angers  eff  i r^eat  «—  Kra 
rence  of  a single  altcruttoa.  And  the  Xwgtua  revalatim  — .ta-  In  I 
mean)  — what  was  It  arvaeiaesed  by  * The  FsmJawr  were  mewl*  a*  ssoas 

and  Rural  as  Wesley  o#  Ms bUgrapher  > *-■- Itif  daiei 

meet,  and  aef  writings  against  them,  base  caused  the  *« Tla  n. 

and  are  tending  to  the  future. 

” I look  upon  such  a*  inevitable,  though  no  rerelalhmito  - I vto  m mm 
the  English  constitution  restored,  and  on*  descreved  Itos  m rem 
and  naturally  on*  by  temper,  wttb  the  grew, re  pan  of  ore  sewswus  ■ ■ ii~j 

In  ih*  funds,  wbat  bare  / ro  gain  by  a rr*aiatta*i  > fSrk«w  I haWtoere 
to  lose  ta  every  way  than  Mr-  Southey,  with  mO  btt  ptocwswsd  .III  *W 
panegyrics  and  abate  Into  th*  bargain.  Dal  that  a -y-  n^nk  n |i  Im  into 
1 rtpaet.  The  government  may  rtult  over  th*  repeawtow  -f  ywcxv 
there  are  but  the  rwodtng  wases  rrt'Uisol  and  farehen  fee  a rr  -imw  . tbs 
shore,  while  th*  great  ud*  la  still  rolling  on  and  gaining  nut  with  war* 
breaker.  Mrl fewthey  accwM  us  <4  attacking  therett^.  <g  u.  emw 

and  tt  he  abrttmg  U by  writing  lire*  of  Vtty  t One  code  sf 

I*  merely  deatroyad  by  another.  Ihcr*  nerer  waa,  ore  *wee  effi  to.  a 
country  without  a relation.  W*  shaU  be  laid  4 PVsre*  ten  Put  tt  re 
only  Faria  and  a frantic  iwxty,  which  far  a momc-nt  w»r*M  -w  ■ 
nonamre  of  theo pidlantbrepy.  The  rhurch  of  g n,,t  , * 

-r-rJr 

ta  ih*  realm*  of  Rase*,  eve*  (•  nlmui  tt  the  tmptn*  dfastt  Threw  tow* 
be  a few  such  dithdewt  ifwcuUtres,  Uke  water  to  th*  pWc  - j 

human  reason,  but  they  acre  very  few . and  (how  — 

thuaiaam  or  appeal  to  the  peuslona,  can  ne-er  rva-  — 

indeed,  they  are  pereecutod  - afar,  to  be  swre.  *1(1  irowwui  hhJ 
.a"  !L,v2r252:  wUb  • ^ «***«?  fcrerttf,  exulto  crew  tow  attSSpMd 
death. bed  rvpmunc*  of  the  otyvet*  of  hi*  dnlike  t and  -taiga.  >.  , ■ 
ta  a pleasant  > Vtoton  of  Judgment  • In  pres*  « wwil  «.  vrereTlWn  4 ato- 
pious  impudence.  Wh«  Mr.  Another's  wwutltts  or  owes  ou*  u b t. 
awful  nsomret  of  leering  (Ida  date  4 semen  na.  iwr*tti  kn  ii7i_.  - in- 
tend to  decide.  In  cenunm,  I i iwnaii  wilt  ewe  it**  a - ~ 

I hare  not  waited  fee  a * death  bed'  to  nyaat  *f  man*  U wr  actwre,  re 

withstanding  the  ' diaboUcR  prtd*  • wheUu  i-*-1  rwedi,  tottto  nre 

ctmr  woMd  input*  to  thoae  who  seen  Vies.  Whreire  apuo  tow  *tot 
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So  much  for  his  poem — a word  on  his  preface,  exists  anywhere,  excepting  in  his  imagination,  such 
In  this  preface  it  has  pleased  the  magnanimous  a School,  is  he  not  sufficiently  armed  against  it  by 
Laureate  to  draw  the  picture  of  a supposed  “ Satanic  his  ow  n intense  vanity  ? The  truth  is,  that  there 
School,”  the  which  he  doth  recommend  to  the  no-  are  certain  writers  whom  Mr.  8.  imagines,  like 
tice  of  the  legislature ; thereby  adding  to  his  other  I Scrub,  to  have  “ talked  of  him for  they  laughed 
laurels  the  ambition  of  those  of  an  informer.  If  there  1 consurocdly.” 


lead  or  nil  of  mi  dndi  rui  pcei’orvderat*  a not  fur  n 


Tvre  err  u <rril  action*  to  which  I can  look  back  with  an  honn,t  pride, 
net  tv  be  damped  by  the  calumnies  of  a hireling  There  are  other*  to 
wtich  1 recur  eitto  sorrow  and  rrpmUivc*  : but  the  only  acl  of  lay  life  of 
»lkh  Mr.  Snathe;  can  hare  an,  real  tnorlalfr,  a*  It  was  un,  rhu-h 
bmafhl  me  In  contact  a tth  a near  connection  at  tiii  otrn  [ Mr.  L'oJertdg*  j. 
did  no  dishonour  to  that  connection  nor  to  me. 

I am  not  Ifnoiuil  of  Mr.  Southey’s  calumnies  an  a different  occasion, 
knowing  them  tn  be  such,  which  he  scattered  abroad  mi  hi*  return  ftun 
Sriuenand  against  me  and  other,  ; the,  ha,e  dune  him  no  gwd  In  this 
•arid  , and  if  hi»  creed  be  the  right  one,  the;  will  do  him  laa  in  the  neat. 
Whit  hit ' death-lwd  ’ mat  be,  it  t«  no*  in.  provmcw  to  prtdlr  tie  j let  him 
settie  It  with  hi*  Maker,  aa  I must  do  with  mine.  There  I,  tomethlng  at 
enrv  ludicrosis  and  bbuphemout  in  lhi»  nrr-ytant  acribUrr  of  all  wurk  uilin( 
down  to  deal  damnation  ansi  destruction  upon  his  fellow .,  vesture*.  with 
Wat  Tyler,  the  Apothraus  uf  lisurpt  the  Third,  and  the  bees  on  Marlin 
ths  regicide,  all  shuffled  togwthcr  in  his  writing-desk.  One  of ’hi*  ronrola- 
Iiom  appears  to  be  a I at  in  note  from  a work  of  a Mr.  Landnr,  the  author 


ef  ■ Ijehir,'  whose  friendship  for  Bsi'ett  Souther  will.  It  seems,  ‘ be  an  h 
cour  to  him  when  the  ephemeral  dnpufes  and  ephemeral  reputations 
the  da,  are  forgotten.'  I for  one  neither  enry  him  • the  friendship,'  n 


I*  the  glory  In  rrtmwo  which  •*  to  accrue  from  it,  like  Mr.  Thelusson'v  for- 
time,  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  ThU  friendship  will  |eohabl;  be 
a>  memorable  a*  bis  own  epic,  which  (aa  I quoted  to  him  ten  or  twirl,* 
ttgt  ago  tn  * English  Bants  ) Parson  said  ' would  be  remembered  when 
Hemer  and  Virgil  are  forgotten,  — and  not  till  than.’  For  the  present  1 
kart  him." 

Mr.  Southey  was  not  disposed  to  let  this  pat*  unanswered. 
He,  on  the  Mn  of  January,  1822,  addressed  to  the  Kditor  of 
the  London  Courier  a letter,  of  which  we  ihal!  quote  ail  that 
is  of  importance : — 

” I rorrie  at  core  to  his  LmUhlsS  charge  against  me,  blowing  aw*;  the 
abuae  with  which  it  d frothed,  and  evaporating  a si  rang  acid  in  which  it  Is 
suspended.  The  residuum  them  appears  U>  br,  that  • Mr.  South*;,  on  hla 
Minfroffl  Swltieriand  (In  1 HI 7 1,  scattered  abroad  calumnies,  knowing 
them  to  be  each,  against  Lord  Byron  and  others.'  To  this  I reply  with 

g fimf  and  pstlii*  fitiiil. 

••  If  I had  been  told  In  that  country  that  Lord  Byron  had  turned  Turk, 
or  Monk  of  La  Trejrpe,  — that  he  had  furnished  a harrm.  or  ts.dowed  *n 
hospital,  I might  ha,r  thought  the  account,  whicheser  It  had  been,  pa*. 
■;(>.e,  and  repeated  It  according!;  ; passing  It,  as  It  had  Urn  taken.  In  the 
small  change  of  conversation,  for  no  more  than  it  v as  worth.  In  this 
it  timer  I might  hare  spoken  of  him,  as  c 4 Boron  Ottwnb*.  the  Green 
Man  f,  the  Indian  Jugglers,  or  an,  ether  figurante  at  the  time  bring. 
There  was  tso  reason  for  anj  particular  dellrac.  on  my  part  In  speaking  of 
his  Lcrdahlp  and,  indeed,  I should  hast*  thought  an,  thing  which  might  . 
U reported  at  him,  would  ham  Injured  his  character  a»  little  as  the  star;  | 
which  so  greatly  sonened  Lord  Keeper  Guildford.  that  hr  had  ridden  a 
rhinoceros  He  may  nde  a rhinoceros,  and  though  ever;  bod;  wmuM  stare, 
no  coe  would  wonder-  But  snaking  no  inquiry  concerning  Mm  when  I 
•u  abroad,  because  I fell  no  curiosity,  I heart  nothing,  and  had  nothing 
to  rrj-  it.  When  I spoke  if  wondrrs  to  my  friends  and  acquaintance  on 
my  return.  It  was  cf  trie  ti*ing-tr*e  at  Alpnacht,  and  the  eleven  thousand 
etreina  at  Cologne  — not  at  Lord  Byron.  1 sought  for  no  staler  subject 
than  St.  Ursula. 

“ Oner,  ao«l  only  once,  In  connection  with  SwiimUnd,  I ha,e  alluded 
to  h . lordship  ; and,  a>  the  passage  was  cunaied  in  the  press,  I take  this 
opportunity  at  restoring  it.  In  the  1 Quarterly  Hr » lew.*  sneaking  Inn. 
dsmtail;  of  the  Jungfrau,  I said,  * It  was  the  scene  where  lewd  hymn's 
Manfred  met  the  Uavtl  and  bullied  him  — though  the  Peril  must  hare 
wow  hit  caws*  before  an,  tribwaal  in  this  world,  or  the  neat.  If  he  had  not 
piewdwd  more  feebly  forhimarif  than  hi*  advocate,  in  a cause  at  canonis- 
ation, ever  pleaded  Cur  him.* 

"With  regard  to  the  ‘ ethers,'  whom  hi*  lordship  accuse*  me  of  ca- 
lumniating. I suppose  he  alludes  to  a party  of  his  friends,  whuae  name*  I 
found  written  In  the  Album  at  Mant-Anvert,  with  an  avowal  of  Atheism 
nines ed.  in  Greek,  and  an  indignant  comm rr I in  the  tame  language, 
underneath  It.  t Those  names,  with  that  avowal  and  the  comment,  I 
transcribed  in  my  note-book,  and  spoke  of  the  . in  um stance  an  my  return . 

If  1 bad  published  It,  the  gentleman  in  question  would  not  have  thought 
Klrnwtf  slandered,  by  having  that  recorded  at  him  which  l we  has  so  often 
recorded  of  himself. 

••  The  many  opprobrious  appellations  which  Lord  Myron  has  bestowed 
vpoei  me,  1 lew**,  as  1 find  them,  w >th  liar  praises  which  he  has  bestowed 
upon  himself 

* How  easily  Is  a noble  spirit  discern'd 
From  harsh  and  sulphurous  matter  that  flies  oat 
In  camnmeltei,  makes  a noise,  and  .links  ! B.  Joasoyt. 

But  | am  accustomed  to  such  thing*  ; and.  m far  from  Irritating  me  are 
in*  etwinvs  who  uwe  such  weapons,  that,  when  I hear  of  their  attacks,  It 
Is  tom*  satisfaction  to  think  they  have  thus  etnplmcd  the  malignity  which 
must  have  been  employed  somewherr,  and  could  not  have  been  directed  ' 
against  any  person  whom  it  could  prwaibiv  molest  oe  injure  leas.  The  riper, 
low  ewer  tetuawsu  in  purpose.  Is  harmless  in  effect,  while  it  1*  biting  at  j 
i<*  hi*.  |t  la  seldom,  indeed,  that  1 w sets'  a word,  or  a thought,  upon 
thw  who  are  perpetually  assailing  me.  But  abhorring,  aa  I do,  the  per- 
swnailuew  which  disgrace  our  current  literature,  and  avers*  from  contro- 
versy as  I am,  both  by  principle  and  inclination,  I make  no  pttdesalon  of 

* [ Baron  fteramb.  - a German  Jew,  who,  for  scroe  lime  escited  much 
pwhiic  attention  In  London  by  the  extravagant*  ef  hi*  dm*.  Being  very 
1 treubleome  and  menacing  in  demanding  remuneration  from  Gavemment, 
fog  a iiidiswiI  b*  had  made  of  engaging  a body  of  Croat  troops  in  the 
(f  England,  he  was,  la  1*1  k,  sent  out  of  the  country  unde*  the 

‘TItm  " Gr**n  Man  " was  a popular  afterpiece,  so  called  from  the  hero, 
who  war*  over;  thing  green,  hat,  gloves,  foe.  foc.l 

* [Mr.  P.  1L  Shall*;  signed  hh  name,  with  the  addition  of  dfo*<,  in 

tMa  tlbura.] 


rosi -resist anre.  When  the  offence  and  the  offender  are  such  aa  to  call 
for  the  whip  nnd  the  branding-iron,  It  ha.  been  Ugh  seen  and  felt  that  I 
can  inflict  them. 

" Lord  Byron's  |er*rt  riacertwt Ion  is  evidently  produced  kj  an  iiiflie- 
ttoo  of  this  kind  — not  by  Murray  report*  of  my  ('ostvsTsanon,  four  yean 
ago,  transmitted  him  fioin  England.  J hr  cause  mat  l*  found  in  certain 
remark*  upon  the  Sal  an  I - school  of  poetry.  contained  in  ro»  preface  to  the 
* Vision  of  Judgment.'  Well  wuuUI  it  be  for  Lord  Byron  if  («•  could  look 
back  upon  any  of  hi*  wr.ttngv,  with  as  much  satisfaction  aw  I shall  ulwajs 
do  uton  what  is  there  said  <if  thit  flagitious  school,  Man*  persons,  and 
parr m.  rs}**  tally,  h*r*  riprwed  Heir  grslitudr  to  me  foe  having  applied 
the  branding-iron  where  It  was  so  richlv  deserved.  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer. indeed,  with  that  honour  able  feeling  by  which  hla  crluiisin*  arc  so 
peculiarly  distinguished,  suppci -sting  the  mnukt  themselves,  ha»  imputed 
them  Wholly  to  envy  on  mj  part.  1 give  him,  in  thU  instance,  full  credit 
for  stncnii,  - I believe  he  wot  squally  incauablr  of  cosnprehend me  a wor- 
thier motive,  or  of  inventing  a wuw;  and  as  I have  never  Conor-  , ndevl 


d exhibited  It  in  its  Mild,  naked,  u.d 


in  this,  striptxv]  It  bar*  himself,  and  exhibited  It  In  IU  bald,  naktsl,  ai.il  un- 
disguised deform  I tv. 

“ l^vd  Byron,  like  hi*  encomiast,  hat  not  ventured  to  bring  the  matter 
of  those  animadversions  into  vsrw,  He  i-unceals  the  fact,  that  they  are 
directed  against  the  authors  of  blasphemous  and  lascivious  book*  ; against 
men  who,  not  content  with  Indulging  tlieir  own  vices,  U'-our  to  make 
Ot  hen  the  slates  of  sen.uaiity,  like  themselves;  aga,n*t  |>ublic  panders, 
who,  mingling  imosrty  with  lewdnets,  seek  at  once  to  dretruv  the  cement 
of  social  order,  and  to  carry  profanation  and  pollution  into  private  families, 
and  Into  the  hearu  of  indivlduala. 

“Hi*  Lordship  hat  thought  It  not  unbecoming  In  him  to  call  me  a 
scribbler  of  all  w<rk.  lot  the  word  tcriMJtr  pass ; it  it  an  appellation 
which  will  n >t  stick.  like  that  of  Oo  Sttanit  tch,»4.  Hut,  If  a scribbler, 
haw  am  I one  cf  all  n-ark  t 1 will  tell  lord  Htron  what  I has*  m* 
scribbled  — what  kind  of  work  I ha<*  auf  done.  ( have  nnrr  publivlied 
lib  Is  upon  tn;  fru-ntU  and  arquaintatver,  exprevwd  my  sorrow  far  those 
Ill-el*,  an-1  cal  svi  them  in  during  a meal  of  U tter  mind  — and  ttism  re- 
issued thru:,  « lien  the  evil  spirit,  «hn  h for  a lime  had  Utn  cast  out,  had 
rrsurnesl  *n«l  taken  possession,  with  seven  sghrrs,  more  wicked  than  him- 
self. 1 have  rtcvsr  abused  the  power,  of  which  ever;  author  Is  In  some 
degree  possessed,  to  wound  the  character  of  a man,  or  tie  heart  of  a 
woman.  1 have  never  sent  into  the  world  a book  to  whkh  I did  not  dare 
to  sffli  my  name ; or  which  I feared  to  claim  In  a court  of  justice,  if  it 
were  pirated  by  a knavish  bookseller.  1 have  never  manufactured  furniture 
for  the  brothel.  None  of  fArar  ihlagi  have  I dune;  none  of  the  foul  week 
by  which  litetature  U perverted  to  the  Injury  of  mankind.  My  b.lnila  are 
clsvrn ; there  is  no  ‘damned  t|«ot ' upon  them  — no  taint,  which  • all  the 
perfumer  of  Arabia  will  not  swartrn.' 

“ Of  the  work  which  I Kate  done.  It  become*  me  not  here  to  speak,  save 
only  as  relates  to  the  tv- tank  Si  hoot,  and  lit  Caryplurus,  the  author  at 

• Lion  Juan.'  ] have  held  up  that  school  to  public  detestation,  as  enrmfea 
to  the  religion,  the  institutions,  and  the  domestic  morals  of  the  country. 

I hare  given  them  a designation  f.'  thick  Ikrir  founder  and  leader  antnvn. 

I have  sent  a stone  from  tnv  sling  which  ha*  smitten  their  Goliath  in  Use 
forehead.  I have  fastened  hi*  name  upon  (lie  gthtirt.  foe  reproach  and 
Ignominy,  as  long  aa  it  shall  endure.  — Take  it  down  who  can  I 

“ On*  word  of  advice  to  Lord  Byron  before  I conclude.  - When  he  at- 
tack* me  again,  let  it  be  in  rhyme.  Vat  one  who  has  so  little  command  of 
himself,  It  will  be  a great  advantage  that  Ids  temper  should  be  obliged  to 
keff  tint.  And  while  he  may  still  indulge  In  the  same  rankness  and  vi- 
rulence of  Insult,  the  metre  will,  in  some  degree,  inn  to  losen  its  vul- 
garity. - 

Lord  Byron,  without  whiting  for  the  doting  hint  of  the 
foregoing  letter,  had  already  •*  attacked  " Mr.  Southey  **  in 
rhyme.”  On  October  1.  1«2I,  he  taya  to  Mr.  Moore,— 

" I have  written  about  tut;  tianias  of  a poem,  in  octare  stanzas  (In  the 
tVr|  style,  which  the  fool*  in  England  think  wo*  tnvmltd  hv  Whistiecraft 
— it  Is  a*  old  a*  the  hills.  In  Italy  1,  called  • The  Vision  of  Judgment,'  by 
Qu credo  Red -vi vos.  In  this  it  is  my  Intention  to  pul  the  said  George's 
Apothrosis  In  a Whig  point  of  view,  not  forgetting  the  Foot  Laureate,  for 
his  preface  and  hi*  other  demerits." 

Lord  Byron  had  proceeded  oome  length  in  the  performance 
thui  announced,  before  Mr.  Southey  • letter  to  the  *•  Courier  ” 
fell  into  his  hands.  On  seeing  it,  his  Lordship's  feelings 
were  so  excited,  that  he  could  not  wait  for  revenge  in  ink- 
shed.  but  on  the  instant  despatched  a cartel  of  mortal  de- 
fiance to  the  Poet  Laureate,  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  — to  whom  he  thus  writes,  February  6. 
1822:  — 

“ I have  gof  Southey**  pretended  reply  t what  remains  to  be  done  ia  to 
call  him  out.  The  question  It,  would  be  come  ‘ for,  If  hr  would  not,  the 
whole  thing  would  appear  ridiculous,  If  I were  to  take  a long  and  eiprfuire 
journey  to  no  purpose.  You  must  be  my  second,  and,  a»  such,  I wish  to 
consult  you.  I apply  to  you  a*  arte  well  versod  in  the  duello,  or  rounoma- 

• hie.  Of  course  I shall  come  to  England  as  private:;  a»  psMiUc,  and  lea** 
it  iMippmlng  that  I was  the  survivor)  In  the  tame  manner;  having  no  other 
object  which  could  bring  me  Into  that  country  ncept  to  settle  quarrel* 
accumulated  during  my  atoruce." 

Mr.  Kinnaird,  iurtly  appreciating  the  momentary  exacer- 
bation under  which  Lora  Byron  had  written  the  challenge 
which  this  letter  enclosed,  and  fully  aware  how  absurd  the 
whole  business  would  seem  to  HU  distant  friend  after  the  lapse 
of  such  a period  as  must  Intervene  before  the  return  of  post 
from  Keswick  to  Ravenna,  put  Lord  Byron's  warlike  missive  i 
aside ; and  it  never  was  heard  of  by  Mr.  Southey  until  after 
the  death  of  its  author.  Meantime  Lord  Byron  had  con- 
tinued his  “ attack  in  rhyme  " — and  Ait  ••  Vision  of  Judg-  | 
ment,”  after  ineffectual  negotiations  with  various  publishers 
in  London,  at  length  saw  the  light  in  1822,  in  the  pages  of 
the  unfortunate  ” Liberal.”] 
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I think  I know  enough  of  most  of  the  writers  to 
whom  he  U supposed  to  allude,  to  assert,  that  they, 
in  their  individual  capacities,  have  done  more  good, 
in  the  charities  of  life,  to  their  fellow-creatures,  in 
any  one  year,  than  Mr.  Southey  has  done  harm  to 
himself  by  his  absurdities  In  his  whole  life  ; and  this 
is  saying  a great  deal.  But  I have  a few  questions 
to  ask. 

lstly,  Is  Mr.  Southey  the  author  of  “ Wat  Tyler**? 

2dly,  Was  he  not  refused  a remedy  at  law  by  the  I 
highest  judge  of  his  beloved  England,  because  it 
was  a blasphemous  and  seditious  publication  ? * 

3dly,  Was  he  not  entitled  by  William  Smith,  in 
full  parliament,  “ a rancorous  renegado  **?  : 

4thly,  Is  he  not  poet  laureate,  with  his  own  lines 
on  Martin  the  regicide  staring  him  in  the  face  ? * 

And,  5thly,  Putting  the  four  preceding  items  to- 
gether, with  what  conscience  dare  Ac  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  laws  to  the  publications  of  others,  be  they 
what  they  may  ? 

I say  nothing  of  the  cowardice  of  such  a pro- 
ceeding ; its  meanness  speaks  for  itself ; but  I wish 
to  touch  upon  the  motive,  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  Mr.  S.  has  been  laughed  at  a little  in 
some  recent  publications,  as  he  was  of  yore  in  the 
44  Anti-jacobin  ” by  his  present  patrons.  * Hence  all 
this  “ skimble-scamblc  stuff  ” about  “ Satanic,”  and 
so  forth.  However,  it  is  worthy  of  him  — “ qua  l it 
ab  incepto." 

If  there  is  any  thing  obnoxious  to  the  political 
opinions  of  a portion  of  the  public  in  the  following 
poem,  they  may  thank  Mr.  Southey.  He  might 
have  written  hexameters,  as  he  has  written  every 
thing  else,  for  aught  that  the  writer  cared  — had 
they  been  upon  another  subject.  But  to  attempt  to 
canonise  a monarch,  who,  whatever  were  his  house- 
hold virtues,  was  neither  a successful  nor  a patriot 
king,  — inasmuch  as  several  years  of  his  reign 
passed  in  war  with  America  and  Inland,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  aggression  upon  France,  — like  all  other 


exaggeration,  necessarily  begets  opposition.  la 
whatever  manner  be  may  be  spoken  of  In  this  nrw 
“ Vision,”  his  public  career  will  not  be  more  iarur- 
ably  transmitted  by  history.  Of  his  private  rimes 
(although  a little  expensive  to  the  nation)  their  ua 
be  no  doubt. 

With  regard  to  the  supernatural  personages  txrxtol 
of,  I can  only  say  that  I know  as  much  about  tien, 
and  (as  an  honest  man)  have  a better  right  Ic  r«ik 
of  them,  than  Robert  Southey.  I have  also  ttrseti 
them  more  tolerantly.  The  way  in  which  that  jx*e 
insane  creature,  the  Laureate,  deal*  al»>ut  hi»  jtrig- 
ments  In  the  next  world,  is  like  his  corn  Judcwcl 
in  this.  If  it  was  not  completely  ludicrous,  it  wotki 
be  something  worse.  I don't  think  that  there  is  cues 
more  to  say  at  present. 

Ql’EVEDO  R EDIT  JVC  Si 

P.  S.  — It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  A- 
ject,  in  these  objectionable  times,  to  the  frrr&xz 
with  which  saints,  angels  and  spiritual  pervocu  dis- 
course in  this  “Vision."  But,  fur  prverdent^  uyoc. 
such  points,  I must  refer  him  to  FieMing"*  *•  Jourrr; 
from  this  World  to  the  next,”  and  to  the  VUxm  it 
myself,  the  said  Quevedo.  in  Spanish  or  tran«la:ot 
The  reader  Is  also  requested  to  otBfrre,  that  n r 
doctrinal  tenets  are  Insisted  upon  or  discussed  ; that 
the  person  of  the  Deity  is  carefully  withheld  icon 
sight,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
Laureate,  who  hath  thought  proper  to  make  him  talk, 
not  “ like  a school  divine,"  but  like  the  un«cholarUk? 
Mr.  Southey.  The  whole  action  passes  on  the  ott- 
slde  of  heaven ; and  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Rath.  Pula** 
Morgante  Maggiorc,  Swifts  Tale  of  a Tub,  and  th.’ 
other  works  above  referred  to.  are  cases  in  pain  rf 
the  freedom  with  which  saints,  kc.  may  fee  jwr- 
mitted  to  converse  in  works  not  Intended  to  U 
serious.  Q.  & 

Mr.  Southey  being,  a?  he  says,  a good  Chns- 
tlan  and  vindictive,  threatens  I understand,  a reply  to 


* [In  1821,  when  Mr.  Southey  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  publication  of 
“ Wat  Tyler,"  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  pronounced  the  fol- 
lowing Judgment : — "I  have  looked  into  all  the  affidavits, 
and  bare  read  the  book  itself.  The  bill  goes  the  length  of 
stating,  that  the  work  was  composed  by  >lr.  Southey  in  the 
rear  17W  ; that  it  is  his  own  production,  and  that  it  ha*  been 
published  by  the  defendants  without  his  sanction  or  autho  ity  ; 
and  therefore  seeking  an  account  of  the  profit*  wrhl  1 nave  , 
arisen  from,  .m  i an  injunction  to  restrain,  the  publication.  I 
bare  examined  the  case*  that  I hare  been  able  to  meet  with  I 
containing  precedents  for  injunctions  of  this  nature,  and  I I 
find  that  they  all  proceed  upon  the  ground  of  a title  to  the 
property  in  the  plaintiff.  On  this  head  a distinction  has  been  j 
taken,  to  which  a comiderable  weight  of  Authority  attaches.  | 
supported,  as  it  is.  by  the  upinion  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  ; I 
who  has  expressly  laid  it  down,  that  a person  cannot  recover 
in  damages  for  a work  which  is,  in  Its  DAture,  calculated  to  do 
injury  to  the  public.  Upon  the  same  principle  this  court  re- 
fused an  injunction  in  the  case  of  VValeot  ” (Peter  Pindar) 

••  r.  Walker,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  hare  recovered  da- 
mages in  an  action.  After  the  fullest  consideration.  1 remain 
of  (he  same  opinion  as  that  which  I entertained  in  deckling  I 
the  case  referred  to.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  my 
consideration,  it  appears  to  me,  that  I cannot  grant  this  in- 
junction, until  after  Mr.  Southey  shall  hate  established  Ids 
right  to  the  property  by  action.”  — Injunction  refused.] 

* [Mr.  William  Smith,  M.P.  for  Norwich,  made  a virulent 
attack  on  Mr.  Southey  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th 
of  March.  1817,  and  the  Laureate  replied  by  a letter  in  the 
Courier.] 

* Among  the  effiisions  of  Mr.  Southey’s  juvenile  muse,  we 
find  this 

M Inscription  for  the  .Apartment  in  Chepstow  Castle,  where 
Henry  Martin,  the  Kegiride,  was  imprisoned  thirty  years. 

**  For  thirty  years  secluded  from  mankind 
Here  Martin  linger’d.  Often  have  these  walls 


Echo’d  his  footsteps,  as  with  even  tread 
He  paced  around  nis  prison.  Not  to  him 
Did  Nature’s  fair  varieties  exl*t ; 


He  never  saw  the  sun's  delightful  beams  ; 

Save  when  through  yon  high  bars  be  nour’d  a sad 
And  broken  splendour.  Dost  thou  ask  his  crime  * 
He  hod  rebel/4 d against  the  King,  and  sat 


And  broken  splendour.  Dost  thou  ask  hii 
He  had  rebelrd  against  the  King,  and  sat 
Jit  judgment  on  him  ; for  his  ardent  rnlud 


In  judgment  on  Atm  ; for  his  ardent  itdud 
shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  earth. 
And  peace  and  liberty.  Wild  dreams  I bur  such 
As  Plato  loved  ; such  as,  with  holy  seal. 

Our  Milton  worshipp'd.  Blessed  nope*  • a while 


From  man  withheld,  even  to  the  Utter  days. 

When  Christ  shall  come,  and  all  tilings  be  frJSn‘4."; 

4 (The  following  imitation  of  the  Inscription  an  the  Re- 
gicide's Apartment,  written  by  Mr.  Canning,  appeared  fc:  ths 
“ Anti  -jacobin  — 

“ Inscription  for  the  Door  of  the  Cell  in  Newgatr,  where 
Mrs.  Brownrigg.  the  'PrrnUcr-clde,  was  cuutasd. 
previous  to  her  execution 
“ For  one  long  term,  or  ere  her  trial  came. 

Here  Brownrigg  linger’d.  Often  have  these  cells 
Echo'd  her  blasphemies,  a*  with  shrill  voice 
She  scream'd  for  fresh  geneva.  Not  to  her 
Did  the  blithe  fields  of  Todliill,  or  thy  street. 

St  Giles,  its  fair  varieties  expand  ; 

Till  at  the  last  in  slow -drawn  cart  she  went 
To  execution.  Dost  thou  ask  her  crime  v 
She  trhipp'd  tw  female  'prmtnes  to  death. 

And  hid  them  in  the  eoaJ-hcle  For  her  mini 
Shaped  strictest  plans  of  discipline.  Sage  schema*  : 

Such  as  Lycurgus  taught,  when  at  the  thrvae 

Of  the  Orthyan  goddes*  be  bade  flog 

The  little  Spartan*  ; such  as  erst  chastised 

Our  Milton,  when  at  college.  Foe  this  act 

Did  Brownrigg  swing.  Harsh  laws  ! But  time  shall  cea*. 

When  France  shall  reign,  and  laws  be  all  repeal'd.  "J 


THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT. 


' this  our  answer.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  his  visionary  ! 
faculties  will  in  the  mean  time  have  acquired  a little 
more  judgment,  properly  so  called:  otherwise  he 
will  get  himself  into  new  dilemmas.  These  apostate 
jacobins  furnish  rich  rejoinders.  Let  him  take  a 
specimen.  Mr.  Southey  laudeth  grievously  “ one  , 
Mr.  Landor,”  who  cultivates  much  private  renown 
in  the  shape  of  Latin  verses ; and  not  long  ago,  the  j 
poet  laureate  dedicated  to  him,  it  appeareth,  one  of  j 
his  fugitive  lyrics,  upon  the  strength  of  a poem  J 
called  Gebir.  Who  could  suppose,  that  in  this  same 
Gebir  the  aforesaid  Sai'age  Landor1  (for  such  is  ! 
! his  grim  cognomen ) putteth  into  the  infernal  regions  ( 
i no  less  a person  than  the  hero  of  his  friend  Mr. 
i Southey's  heaven, — yea,  even  George  the  Third! 
See  also  how  personal  Savage  becometh,  when  he 
hath  a mind.  The  following  is  his  portrait  of  our 
late  gracious  sovereign : — 

(Prince  Gebir  having  descended  into  the  infernal  regions,  the 
shades  of  his  royal  ancestors  are.  at  bis  request,  called  up  to 
hit  view  ; and  lie  exclaims  to  his  ghostly  guide)  — 

*•  A roar,  what  wretch  that  nearest  us?  what  wretch 
Is  that  with  eyebrows  white  and  slanting  brow  ? 

Listen  ! him  yonder,  who,  bound  down  supine, 

Shrinks  yelling  from  that  sword  there,  engine-hung. 

He  too  amongst  my  ancestors  ! 1 hate 
The  despot,  but  the  dastard  1 despise. 

Was  he  our  countryman  ?” 

“ Alas,  O king  ! 

Iberia  bore  him,  but  the  breed  accurst 
Inclement  winds  blew  blighting  from  north-east." 

*•  He  was  a warrior  then,  nor  fear'd  the  gods  ? " 

**  Gebir.  he  fear'd  the  demons,  not  the  gods. 

Though  them  indeed  his  daily  face  adored  ; 

And  was  no  warrior,  yet  the  thousand  lives 
Squander'd,  as  stones  to  exercise  a sling, 

And  the  tame  cruelty  and  cold  caprice  — 

Oh  madness  of  mankind  ! address'd,  adored  ! " — 

Gebir,  p.  28.  j 

I omit  noticing  some  edifying  I thyphallics  of  Sa- 
ragius,  wishing  to  keep  the  proper  veil  over  them. 
If  his  grave  but  somewhat  indiscreet  worshipper  will 
suffer  it;  but  certainly  these  teachers  of  “great 
moral  lessons”  are  apt  to  be  found  in  strange 


Or  wild  colt  of  a comet,  which  too  soon 
Broke  out  of  bounds  o'er  the  ethereal  blue, 
Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playful  tail. 

As  boats  are  sometimes  by  a wanton  whale. 

ILL 

The  guardian  seraphs  had  retired  on  high, 
Finding  their  charges  past  all  care  below ; 
Terrestrial  business  fill’d  nought  In  the  sky 
Save  the  recording  angel's  black  bureau; 

Who  found,  indeed,  the  facts  to  multiply 
With  such  rapidity  of  rice  and  wo, 

That  he  had  stripp’d  off  both  his  wings  in  quills, 
And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  human  ills. 


His  business  so  augmented  of  late  years, 

That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will  no  doubt, 
(Just  like  those  cherubs,  earthly  ministers,) 

For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about. 

And  claim  the  help  of  his  celestial  peers, 

To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn  out, 

By  the  increased  demand  for  his  remarks : 

Six  angels  and  twelve  saints  were  named  his  clerks. 


Cfje  Virion  of  KJubgmrnt. 


Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate: 

His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dull, 
So  little  trouble  had  been  given  of  late ; 

Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  full, 
But  since  the  Gallic  era  “ eighty-eight ” 

The  devils  had  ta’en  a longer,  stronger  pull, 
And  “a  pull  altogether,”  as  they  say 
At  sea  — which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 


The  angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune, 

And  hoarse  with  haring  little  else  to  do, 
Excepting  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  moon, 

Or  curb  a runaway  young  star  or  two, 

i rWsL IteT  Savage  Landor.  Esq.,  author  of*’  Count  Julian, 
a trauedv  ’*  — '*  Imaginary  Conversations."  In  three  series — 
vkrioua  other  works,  was  an  early  friend  of  Mr.  Southey, 
Ind  difference  of  polities  had  never  disturbed  their  personal 
towards  each  other.  Mr.  Landor  hod  long  resided  In 

Uf\aeorgt  III.  died  the  29th  of  January,  1950.-  • yew  Id 


This  was  a handsome  board — at  least  for  heaven ; 

And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to  do, 

So  many  conquerors'  cars  were  daily  driven, 

So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew ; 

Each  day  too  slew  Its  thousands  six  or  seven, 

Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo, 

They  threw  their  pens  down  in  divine  disgust  — 

The  page  was  so  besmear’d  with  blood  and  dust. 

VI. 

This  by  the  way ; ’tis  not  mine  to  record 

What  angels  shrink  from:  even  the  very  devil 
On  this  occasion  his  own  work  abhorr'd, 

So  surfeited  with  the  infernal  revel : 

Though  he  himself  had  sharpen'd  every  sword. 

It  almost  quench'd  his  innate  thirst  of  evil. 

(Here  Satan's  sole  good  work  deserves  insertion  — 

'T  is,  that  he  has  both  generals  in  reversion. ) 

VII. 

Let ’s  skip  a few  short  years  of  hollow  peace, 

Which  peopled  earth  no  better,  hell  as  wont, 

And  heaven  none— they  form  the  tyrant’s  lease, 

With  nothing  but  new  names  subscribed  upon ‘t : 
'Twill  one  day  finish : meantime  they  increase, 

“ With  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,"  and  all  in  front. 
Like  Saint  John’s  foretold  beast ; but  ours  are  born 
Less  formidable  in  the  head  than  horn. 

VIII. 

In  the  first  year  of  freedom’s  second  dawn  3 

Died  George  the  Third1;  although  no  tyrant,  one 
Who  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  withdrawn 
Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sun : 

A better  farmer  ne’er  brush'd  dew  from  lawn, 

A worse  king  never  left  a realm  undone  1 
He  died — but  left  his  subjects  still  behind, 

One  half  as  mad  — and 't  other  no  less  blind. 

which  the  revolutionary  spirit  broke  out  all  over  the  south  of 
Europe.] 

» [Here,  perhaps,  the  reatler  will  thank  os  for  transcribing  j 
a few  of  Mr.  Southey's  hexameters : — 

41  Penaive,  though  not  In  thought,  I Mood  at  the  window,  beholding 
Mountain,  and  fake,  and  tale  ; the  valley  diarobed  of  Us  verdure  i 
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IX. 

He  died  ! — his  death  made  no  great  stir  on  earth  ; 

His  burial  made  some  pomp ; there  was  profusion 
Of  velvet,  gilding,  brass,  and  no  great  dearth 

Of  aught  but  tears — save  those  shed  by  collusion. 
For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth ; 

Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infusion  — 

Bought  also ; and  the  torches,  cloaks,  and  banners, 
Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  Gothic  manners, 

X. 

Form’d  a sepulchral  melodramo.  Of  all 

The  fools  who  flock'd  to  swell  or  see  the  show. 
Who  cared  about  the  corpse  ? The  funeral 

Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  woe.  [pall ; 
There  throbb'd  not  there  a thought  which  pierced  the 
And  when  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid  low, 

It  seem’d  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 
The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold.  1 

XL 

So  mix  his  body  with  the  dust ! It  might 
Return  to  what  It  must  far  sooner,  were 
The  natural  compound  left  alone  to  fight 
Its  way  back  into  earth,  and  fire,  and  air ; 

But  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 
What  nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 
As  the  mere  million’s  base  unmummied  clay  — 

Yet  all  his  spices  but  prolong  decay. 

XII. 

He 's  dead  — and  upper  earth  with  him  has  done ; 

He ’s  buried ; save  the  undertaker’s  bill, 

Or  lapidary  scrawl,  the  world  Is  gone 
For  him,  unless  he  left  a German  will ; 

But  where ’s  the  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son  ? 

In  whom  his  qualities  are  reigning  still, 

Except  that  household  virtue,  most  uncommon. 

Of  constancy  to  a bad,  ugly  woman. 

xm. 

•*  God  save  the  king  I H It  Is  a large  economy 
In  God  to  save  the  like ; but  if  he  will 
Be  saving,  all  the  better ; for  not  one  am  I 
Of  those  who  think  damnation  better  still : 

I hardly  know  too  if  not  quite  alone  am  I 
In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  future  ill 
By  circumscribing,  with  some  slight  restriction. 

The  eternity  of  hell's  hot  jurisdiction. 

XIV. 

I know  this  is  unpopular ; I know 

’Tis  blasphemous ; I know  one  may  be  damn'd 
For  hoping  no  one  else  may  e’er  be  so ; 

I know  my  catechism ; I know  we  are  cramm’d 

Thu*  m I Mood,  the  Ml,  which  awhile  from  it*  warning  had  reeled. 
Sent  forth  It*  not*  again.  Tot  l ! toll  ! through  the  (lienee  of  erenlr.g. 
"J  l»  • deep  dull  round,  that  U henry  and  mournful  at  all  time*. 

For  it  tall*  of  mortality  alwayt.  Hut  heavier  lhl»  day 
Fell  on  the  eonaetou*  ear  It*  deeper  and  mournful  lee  Import, 

Yea,  In  the  heart  It  wink  ; for  thi«  »a»  the  day  when  the  herald, 
Breaking  hi*  wand,  thould  proclaim,  that  George  our  King  wa»  de- 

Thou  art  released  1 I cried : thy  tool  la  deliver'd  from  bondage  ! 

Thou,  who  baat  lain  to  long  in  mental  and  ritual  dark  new. 


art  In  v under  heaven  I thy  place  to  In  light  and  in  glory. 

Come,  and  behold  I — mrthanght  a ttartllrtg  voice  from  the  twilight 
Aavo'd  j and  therewithal  1 felt  a awoke  at  of  Uahtnln*. 

Wi  th  a round  like  the  ruth  In*  of  wind*,  or  the  roaring  of  w alert. 

If  from  without  I*  fame,  I knew  not,  to  tudden  the  tel  rare; 

Or  if  the  brain  Ittelf  In  Utat  tlrong  Hath  had  expended 

All  Its  electric  Morea.  Of  toength  and  of  thought  it  bereft  me ; 

Hearing,  and  sight,  and  tense  were  gone-* 

Mount  ar'r  Vitim  qf  Judgmmt.] 

1 [-Roby  the  unarm  comforted,  ralaed  I my  hand  In  obedience. 

And  In  a vault  1 found  mytrlf  placed,  arch'd  over  on  all  tide*, 
harrow  and  low  waa  that  hawac  «f  the  dead.  Around  It  were  coffin*. 


With  the  best  doctrines  till  we  quite  o’erflow; 

I know  that  all  save  England's  church  have  shamm’d, 
And  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred  churches 
i And  synagogues  have  made  a damn'd  bad  purchase. 

XV. 

God  help  us  all ! God  help  me  too ! I am, 

God  knows,  as  helpless  as  the  devil  can  wish, 

' And  not  a whit  more  difficult  to  damn. 

Than  is  to  bring  to  land  a late-hook'd  fish, 

| Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  lamb ; 

Not  that  I'm  fit  for  such  a noble  dish, 

As  one  day  will  be  that  immortal  fry 
Of  almost  every  body  bom  to  die. 

XVI. 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate, 

And  nodded  o’er  his  keys ; when,  lo : there  came 
A wondrous  noise  he  had  not  heard  of  late— 

A rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  and  flame ; 
In  short,  a roar  of  things  extremely  great. 

Which  would  have  made  aught  save  a saint  exclaim ; 
But  he,  with  first  a start  and  then  a wink, 

Said,  “ There’s  another  star  gone  out,  I think'." 


XVII. 

But  ere  he  could  return  to  bis  repose, 

A cherub  flapp’d  his  right  wing  o'er  his  eyes—  1 1 
At  which  Saint  Peter  yawn’d,  and  rubb'd  his  now:  I 

“ Saint  porter,”  said  the  angel,  “ prithee  rise!" 
Waving  a goodly  wing,  which  glow'd,  as  glows 
An  earthly  peacock's  tail,  with  heavenly  dyes;  II 
To  which  the  saint  replied,  “ Well,  what's  the  matte: 

Is  Lucifer  come  back  with  all  this  clatter  ? " 

xvm.  I 

“ No,"  quoth  the  cherub ; “ George  the  Thirf  b ( 
dead.”* 

“ And  who  it  George  the  Third  ? " replied  tw 
“ What  George?  what  Third?"  “The  king  • 
England,”  said  1 

The  angel.  “ Well  ! he  won’t  find  kings  to  jostf 
Him  on  his  way ; but  does  he  wear  his  head? 


Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  a tustlr. 

And  ne’er  would  have  got  Into  heaven's  good  grace*- 
Had  he  not  flung  his  head  In  all  our  faces- 

XIX. 

“ He  was.  If  I remember,  king  of  France;* 

That  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a crow?. 
On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  ray  face  to  advance 
A claim  to  those  of  martyrs — like  my  own: 

If  I had  had  my  sword,  as  I had  once 
When  I cut  ears  off,  I had  cut  him  down ; 

But  having  but  my  keys,  and  not  my  brand, 

I only  knock’d  his  head  from  out  his  hand. 

Each  In  ll*  niche,  and  pallt,  and  urn*,  and  funeral  hatch  o'1*1*- 
Vdfd  of  Tyrian  dye,  retaining  their  hoc*  unladed ; 

Hlaaotiry  vivid  Mill,  a*  if  fttsh  from  the  Much  of  the  tun*rr  • 

Nor  wa»  Um  (olden  fritter,  nee  the  golden  broidery, 

Whence  came  the  light  wherrbv  that  place  of  death 
Foe  there  «u  no  lamp,"  Ac — Soi-ruav.] 

S [**  O'er  the  adamantine  irate*  an  angel  ttond  ot 
Ho!  he  exclaim'd,  King  Georg*  of  England  . 

Hear  heaven!  Ye  Angela  hear  ! Soul,  of  thr  Good 


Whom  It  concern*,  attend  1 Thou  Hell,  brine 
A*  the  tonorou*  wtnmani  v*i  utter'd,  the  Wii 
Bore  It  abroad  thro'  Heaven  ; and  flail. 

Heard  and  obey'd  in  duraay. 

A multitude  rvou*  army 

Cam*  at  the  awful  cell.  In  temicirc  le  inclining. 

Tier  over  tier  they  took  their  place  aloft.  In  the  dtaunee. 
Far  a*  the  daht  could  pierce,  that  (jlohotn  company  jtlMrnW. 
From  the  tkurtt  of  the  ihtning  taM-nibiy,  a Uippery 
R»  in  the  blue  arrena,  and  moving  onward  it  darpenW. 
faking  a denarr  farm."—  Ibid.) 

* [Louis  XVI.,  guillotined  in  January,  1793-3 
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u And  then  he  set  up  such  a headless  howl, 

That  all  the  saints  came  out  and  took  him  in  ; 

And  there  he  sits  by  St  Paul,  cheek  by  jowl ; 

That  fellow  Paul  — the  parvenu  ! The  skin 
Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  makes  his  cowl 
In  heaven,  and  upon  earth  redeem’d  his  sin, 

So  as  to  make  a martyr,  never  sped 
Better  than  did  this  weak  and  wooden  head. 

XXL 

M But  had  it  come  up  here  upon  its  shoulders. 

There  would  have  been  a different  tale  to  tell : 

The  fellow-feeling  in  the  saints  beholders 
Seems  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a spell ; 

And  so  this  very  foolish  head  heaven  solders 
Back  on  its  trunk : it  may  be  very  well, 

And  seems  the  custom  here  to  overthrow 
Whatever  has  been  wisely  done  below. M 

XX IL 

The  angel  answer’d,  “ Peter  l do  not  pout : 

The  king  who  comes  has  head  and  all  entire, 

And  never  knew  much  what  It  was  about  — 

He  did  as  doth  the  puppet  — by  its  wire. 

And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rest,  no  doubt : 

My  business  and  your  own  is  not  to  inquire 
Into  such  matters,  but  to  mind  our  cue  — 

Which  is  to  act  as  we  are  bid  to  da  ** 

XXI  IL 

While  thus  they  spake,  the  angelic  caravan, 

Arriving  like  a rush  of  mighty  wind, 

Cleaving  the  fields  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 
Some  silver  stream  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  or  Indc, 

Or  Thames,  or  Tweed),  and  ’midst  them  an  old  man 
With  an  old  soul,  and  both  extremely  blind. 
Halted  before  the  gate,  and  in  his  shroud 
Seated  their  fellow-traveller  on  a cloud.  * 

XXIV. 

But  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  bright  host 
A Spirit  of  a different  aspect  waved 
H!s  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 
Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  Is  paved  ; 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest- toss ’d ; 

Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  face. 

And  i chert  he  gazed  a gloom  pervaded  space. 

XXV. 

As  he  drew  near,  he  gazed  upon  the  gate 
Ne'er  to  be  enter'd  more  by  him  or  Sin, 


With  such  a glance  of  supernatural  hate. 

As  made  Saint  Peter  wish  himself  within ; 
lie  patter'd  with  his  keys  at  a great  rate, 

And  sweated  through  his  apostolic  skin : 

Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor, 

Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor. 

XXVI. 

The  very  cherubs  huddled  all  together, 

Like  birds  when  soars  the  falcon  ; and  they  felt 
A tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  feather. 

And  form’d  a circle  like  Orion’s  belt  [whither 
Around  their  poor  old  charge  ; who  scarce  knew 
His  guards  had  led  him,  though  they  gently  dealt 
With  royal  manes  (for  by  many  stories 
And  true,  we  learn  the  angels  all  are  Tories). 

XXVII. 

As  things  were  in  this  posture,  the  gate  flew 
Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  hinges 
Flung  over  space  an  universal  hue 

Of  many-colour’d  flame,  until  its  tinges 
Beach'd  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a new 
Aurora  borealis  spread  its  Cringes 
O’er  the  North  Pole  ; the  same  seen,  when  ice-bound. 
By  Captain  Parry’s  crew,  in  u Melville's  Sound.”* 

XXVIII. 

And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  Issued  beaming 
A beautiful  and  mighty  Thing  of  Light,  * 

Radiant  with  glory,  like  a banner  streaming 
Victorious  from  some  world-o’erthrowlng  fight : 

My  poor  comparisons  must  needs  be  teeming 
With  earthly  likenesses,  for  here  the  night 
Of  clay  obscures  our  best  conceptions,  saving 
Johanna  Southcote  *,  or  Bob  Southey  raving. 

XXIX. 

’T  was  the  archangel  Michael : all  men  know 
The  make  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 
There  ’a  scarce  a scribbler  has  not  one  to  show, 

From  the  fiends’  leader  to  the  angels'  prince ; 
There  also  are  some  altar-pieces,  though 
I really  can’t  say  that  they  much  evince 
One’s  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits  ; 

But  let  the  connoisseurs  explain  their  merits. 

XXX. 

Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good  ; 

A goodly  work  of  him  from  whom  all  glory 
And  good  arise  ; the  portal  past  — he  stood  ; 

Before  him  the  young  cherubs  and  saints  hoary  — 


II  [“  Thm  t beheld  the  King.  Prom  a cloud  which  corerd  th*  pinmml  ] 
H >•  rr»cf»HM  farm  upro.  hi  aim  ward  till  fare  wm  illrrcted,  MlM.  j 
Hti'rnwirtl  l.k  rjit  - ft  raimi,  mil  hrinnaarii  hi,  arm.  were  »■ 
on*  approach  d to  «rrtl  him  with  joyful  okrtisnce; 

H*  of  .Ian,  in  *t»  hour  of  wo*,  the  MMa.ii  krmnl  ui 
When  hh  rounwli  n.mi.  *ud  hi.  nwolutc  Mrtur,  were  nn’WI.  fm*  > — 
Tlw>,  - »»>d  i h«  MenUih,  here  ? Thou,  I'nacerai.  lummun'i  before 
Then,  u hi.  waken'd  mind  to  th*  weal  of  the  counter  termed. 

What  of  ht.  Suer,  lie  a»k'd,  what  coon*  by  the  Prince  had  been  follow ‘it  ? 

K «hl  t.i  1.1*  Father  > slip*  Haiti  the  H*jf«nt  trod,  wa.  thean.wcr  • 
firm  hath  he  j>ro*e»l  and  eui,  at  a lime  when  enkneu  or  error 
Would  turf  .nnk  ui  lit  shame,  end  to  rum  hare  hurled  it.  headlong.  — 
I'ene  ie  obtain'd  thru  at  Uat,  with  safety  and  honour ! the  .Monarch 
<’ rival,  and  hr  claap’J  hu  hand.,  — 1 thank  the*.  O merciful  Fattier  ! — 
p.w  r hath  ken  won  by  tlic  .word,  U.t  faithful  atinieer  am  wir'd. 

Pan*  hath,"  Sic boiTMBV  ■ | 

* [See  Captain  Sir  l-’.dward  Parry’*  Voyage,  in  l«19-20,  fur 
the  l^ivcoTcry  of  a North-west  postage.  — “ I believe  it  U 
almost  impossible  for  words  to  give  an  Idea  of  the  beauty  and 
. artety  which  this  magnificent  phenomenon  displayed.  The 


luminous  arch  had  broken  into  irregular  masses,  streaming 
with  much  rapidity  in  different  directions,  varyiug  continually 
io  shaj*!  and  interest,  and  extending  themselves  from  north. 


hr  the  east,  to  north.  At  one  time  a part  of  the  arch  near  the 
zenitb  was  bent  into  con  volutions  resembling  those  of  a snake 


in  motion,  and  undulating  rapidly,  an  appearance  which  we 
bad  not  before  observed.  The  end  towards  the  north  was 
also  bent  like  a shepherd1  s crook.  The  usual  pale  light  of  tha 
aurora  strongly  resembled  tli.it  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  phosphorus  ; a very  slight  tinge  ol  red  was  noticed  on  this 
occasion,  when  the  aurora  wa*  most  vivid,  but  no  other  co- 
lour* were  visible."  I*.  136.] 

3 [“  Thus  a In*  spake,  roethought  the  surrounding  .pace  dilated; 

O'er  heed  1 I- held  llie  inlinile  ether  ; beneath  u» 

I-ii  th*  solid  «(unw  of  the  Armament  sjneod  like  a pavement ; 

\\  hetworver  I look’d,  there  * a*  light  and  glory  around  mej 
I Uig hint  it  wind  in  the  but,  where  the  Nr*  Jerusalem  glitter'd. 
Eminent  on  a hill,  there  .text  the  I'flntiil  f.’fty  ; 

I teaming  afar  It  shone ; iu  tower,  and  cupula,  rising 

High  in  the  air  serene,  with  th*  brightness  of  gold  In  th*  fanuce, 

W her*  on  their  breadth  th*  tplerulour  lay  intense  and  suieacent : 

Part  with  a herWr  glow,  and  a short  ifui.k  tremulous  matian, 
like  the  burntngpyropas;  and  tuiret.  and  pinnacle*  sparkled, 
Ptaiingtn  jets  M fight,  with  a diamond -I  ike  glory  coruscant. 

Itraw  kng  in-  ir,  1 behatd  what  over  the  portal  wea  wnuen  s 
Ttua  is  the  Oale,"  Ac.  — Sw-tstv.] 

4 [Johanna  Southcote,  the  aged  lunatic,  who  fancied  herself, 
and  was  believed  by  many  thousand  followers,  to  be  with  child 
of  a nets  Messiah,  died  in  1815.  There  is  a full  account  of 
her  in  the  Quarterly  Kcvirw,  to!.  &xiv.  p.  4%.] 
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(I  say  young,  begging  to  be  understood 

By  looks,  not  years ; and  should  be  very  sorry 
To  state,  they  were  not  older  than  St.  Peter, 

But  merely  that  they  seem’d  a little  sweeter). 

XXXL 

The  cherubs  and  the  saints  bow'd  down  before 
That  arch-angelic  hierarch,  the  first 
Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 

The  aspect  of  a god  ; but  this  ne’er  nursed 
Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 
No  thought,  save  for  his  Master’s  service,  durst 
Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high  ; 

He  knew  him  but  the  viceroy  of  the  sky. 

XXXII. 

He  and  the  sombre,  silent  Spirit  met  — 

They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill ; 

Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 
His  former  friend  and  future  foe  ; but  still 
There  was  a high,  Immortal,  proud  regret 
In  either’s  eye,  as  if  *t  were  less  their  will 
Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years  [spheres. 
Their  date  of  war,  and  their  44  champ  clos  ” the 

XXXIII. 

But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space  : we  know 
From  Job,  that  Satan  hath  the  power  to  pay 
A heavenly  visit  thrice  a year  or  so ; 

And  that 44  the  sons  of  God,”  like  those  of  clay. 
Must  keep  him  company  ; and  we  might  show 
From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a way 
The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 
Of  Good  and  Evil  — but ’t  would  take  up  hours, 

XXXIV. 

And  this  is  not  a theologic  tract. 

To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic, 

If  Job  be  allegory  or  a fact. 

But  a true  narrative ; and  thus  I pick 
From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 

’T  Is  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion. 

And  accurate  as  any  other  vision. 

XXXV. 

The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 

The  gate  of  heaven ; like  eastern  thresholds  is 
The  place  where  Death's  grand  cause  is  argued  o’er, 
And  souls  despatch’d  to  that  world  or  to  this ; 

And  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 
A civil  aspect : though  they  did  not  kiss. 

Yet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 
There  pass’d  a mutual  glance  of  great  politeness. 

XXXVI. 

The  Archangel  bow’d,  not  like  a modern  beau, 

But  with  a graceful  oriental  bend, 

Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below 
The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend ; 

He  turn'd  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low, 

But  kindly ; Satan  met  his  ancient  friend 
With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 
Poor  noble  meet  a mushroom  rich  civilian. 

XXX  VIL 

He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 
An  instant ; and  then  raising  it,  he  stood 

• No  Mint  in  the  course  of  his  religious  warfare  was 
more  sensible  of  the  unhappy  failure  of  pious  resolves  than 
Dr . Johnson  : he  said  one  uay,  talking  to  an  acquaintance  on 


In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 

Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means  could  or  should 
Make  out  a case  to  be  exempt  from  woe 
Eternal,  more  than  other  kings,  endued 
With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  history  mentions 
Who  long  have  “ paved  hell  with  their  good  inten- 
tions.”* 

XXXVIIL 

Michael  began  : 44  What  wouldst  thou  with  this  nun, 
Now  dead,  and  brought  before  the  Lord  ? What  ill 
Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  began. 

That  thou  const  claim  him  ? Speak  ! and  do  thy  will. 

If  it  be  just : if  in  this  earthly  span 
He  hath  been  greatly  failing  to  fulfil 
His  duties  as  a king  and  mortal,  say. 

And  he  is  thine ; if  not,  let  him  have  way.  ” 

XXXIX 

44  Michael ! ” replied  the  Prince  of  Air,  “ even  here. 
Before  the  Gate  of  him  thou  servest,  must 
I claim  my  subject : and  will  make  appear 
That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust. 

So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 

To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  lust 
Were  of  his  weaknesses ; yet  on  the  throne 
He  reign’d  o'er  millions  to  serve  me  alone. 

XL. 

“ Look  to  our  earth,  or  rather  mine ; it  was. 

Once , more  thy  master’s  : but  I triumph  no! 

In  this  poor  planet's  conquest ; nor,  alas  ! 

Need  he  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot : 

With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds  which  pass 
In  worship  round  him,  he  may  have  forgot 
Yon  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things : 

I think  few  worth  damnation  save  their  kings,  — 

XU. 

“ And  these  but  as  a kind  of  quit-rent,  to 
Assert  my  right  as  lord  ; and  even  hail 
I such  an  inclination,  ’t  were  (as  you 

Well  know)  superfluous;  they  are  grown  so  bad,  | 
That  hell  has  nothing  better  left  to  do 
Than  leave  them  to  themselves : so  much  more  mad 
And  evil  by  their  own  internal  curse. 

Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor  I worse. 

XL  II. 

44  Look  to  the  earth,  I said,  and  say  again  : 

When  this  old,  blind,  mad,  helpless,  weak,  poor 
worm 

Began  in  youth’s  first  bloom  and  flush  to  reign. 

The  world  and  he  l>oth  wore  a differtnt  frrm, 

And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery  plain 

Of  ocean  call'd  him  king  : through  many  a storm 
His  Isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  time  ; 

For  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  for  their  clime. 

XL1IL 

“ He  came  to  his  sceptre  young ; he  leaves  it  old  . 

Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  realm. 

And  left  it ; and  his  annals  too  behold, 

How  to  a minion  first  he  gave  the  helm  ; 

How  grewr  upon  his  heart  a thirst  for  gold. 

The  beggar’s  vice,  which  can  but  overwhelm 
The  meanest  hearts ; and  for  the  rest,  but  glance 
Thine  eye  along  America  and  France. 

I 

thi*  subject,  'Sir,  hell  is  paved  mith  good  iMcatkxu.*  . li 
Bottcell.  vol.  t.  p.  305.  ed.  Is35.] 
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Than  see  this  royal  Bedlam  bigot  range 

The  azure  fields  of  heaven,  of  that  be  sure  f * 

*'  Saint  1 ” replied  Satan,  “ you  do  well  to  avenge 
The  wrongs  he  made  your  satellites  endure  ; * 

And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  be  giveu, 

I’ll  try  to  coax  our  Cerberus  up  to  heaven.” 

LI. 

Here  Michael  interposed : M Good  saint ! and  devil 
Pray,  not  so  fast ; you  both  outrun  discretion. 

Saint  Peter  ! you  were  wont  to  be  more  civil : 

Satan  : excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression, 

And  condescension  to  the  vulgar’s  level : 

Even  saints  sometimes  forget  themselves  in  session. 
Have  you  got  more  to  say  ? " — “ No. " — “ If  you  please. 
I'll  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses.” 

LIL 

Then  Satan  turn’d  and  waved  his  swarthy  hand, 
Which  stlrr’d  with  its  electric  qualities 
Clouds  farther  off  than  we  can  understand, 

Although  we  find  him  sometimes  in  our  skies  ; 
Infernal  thunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 
In  all  the  planets,  and  hell's  batteries 
Let  off  the  artillery*  which  Milton  mentions 
As  one  of  Satan's  most  sublime  inventions.  * 

Lni. 

This  was  a signal  unto  such  damn'd  souls 
As  have  the  privilege  of  their  damnation 
Extended  far  beyond  the  mere  controls 

Of  worlds  past,  present,  or  to  come ; no  station 
Is  theirs  particularly  in  the  rolls 

Of  hell  assign'd ; but  where  their  inclination 
Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game, 

They  may  range  freely  — being  damn’d  the  same. 

LIV. 

They  are  proud  of  this — as  very  well  they  may, 

It  being  a sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 
Stuck  in  their  loins1 * 3  ; or  like  to  an  *•  entre” 

Up  the  back  stain,  or  such  free -masonry. 

I borrow  my  comparisons  from  clay. 

Being  clay  myself.  Let  not  those  spirits  be 
Offended  with  such  base  low  likenesses ; 

We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  far  than  these. 

LV. 

When  the  great  signal  ran  from  heaven  to  hell— 
About  ten  million  times  the  distance  reckon'd 
From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  os  we  can  tell 

How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a second. 

For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel 

The  fogs  of  London,  through  which,  dimly  beacon’d. 
The  weathercocks  are  gilt  some  thrice  a year. 

If  that  the  summer  i9  not  too  severe  : 4 — 

LYI. 

I say  that  I can  tell  — ’twas  half  a minute  : 

I know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 
Ere,  pack’d  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it; 

But  then  their  telegraph  is  less  sublime, 


It 


XLFV. 

“TU  true,  he  was  a tool  from  first  to  last 
(I  have  the  workmen  safe) ; but  as  a tool 
So  let  him  be  consumed.  From  out  the  past 
Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  known  the  rule 
Of  monarch*  — from  the  bloody  rolls  amass'd 
Of  sin  and  slaughter — from  the  Cicsars'  school, 

| Take  the  worst  pupil ; and  produce  a reign  [slain. 

| j More  drench'd  with  gore,  more  cumber’d  with  the 

XLV. 

’ •*  He  ever  warr’d  with  freedom  and  the  free : 
i Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign  foes, 

J So  that  they  utter’d  the  word  ‘ Liberty  ! ' [Whose 
Found  George  the  Third  their  first  opponent. 
History  ever  stain’d  as  his  will  be 
j With  national  and  individual  woes  ? 
j i I grant  his  household  abstinence  ; I grant 
! His  neutral  virtues,  which  most  monarchs  want ; 

XLV  I. 

|j  **  I know  he  was  a constant  consort ; own 
He  was  a decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 

1 1 All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a throne  ; 

As  temperance,  if  at  Apicius’  board, 

: i Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite’s  supper  shown. 

| I grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord  ; 

And  this  was  well  for  him,  but  not  for  those 
Bullions  who  found  him  what  oppression  chose. 

XLVII. 

u The  New  World  shook  him  off;  the  Old  yet  groans 
1 Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 
Completed  : he  leaves  heirs  on  many  thrones 
To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 
I Compassion  for  him  — his  tame  virtues  ; drones 
Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 
j I A lesson  which  shall  be  re-taught  them,  wake 
' ] Upon  the  thrones  of  earth  ; but  let  them  quake ! 

! XLV  II L 

u Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold  [plorcd 
The  faith  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth,  im- 
A part  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  old,  — 

| Freedom  to  worship — not  alone  your  Lord, 
Michael,  but  you,  and  you.  Saint  Peter  ! Cold 
Must  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abhorr’d 
j The  foe  to  Catholic  participation 

I In  all  the  license  of  a Christian  nation. 

XL  IX. 

j •*  True  ! he  allow’d  them  to  pray  God  : but  as 
A consequence  of  prayer,  refused  the  law 
i Which  would  have  placed  them  upon  the  same  base 
With  those  who  did  not  hold  the  saints  in  awe.” 
But  here  Saint  Peter  started  from  his  place, 

And  cried,  “ You  may  the  prisoner  withdraw : 

Ere  heaven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Guelph, 

II  While  I am  guard,  may  I be  damn'd  myself! 

L. 

*•  Sooner  will  I with  Cerberus  exchange 
My  office  (and  his  is  no  sinecure) 

1 £ George  III.’*  determination  against  the  Catholic daim*.] 

j f •*  From  the  nppoalt*  region, 

L Hm&ry  and  miphuroui  cloud,  laid  on,  and  completed  the  cirri*. 
There  *Uh  [lx  >r*«rtt»  arrant.  m congenial  dark  nr**  enveloped 
Were  the  Sovbdthr  Wicked,  who,  wilful  In  (jul't  *nd  error, 
rhae  the  irr»-K*  of  tin,  and  now  were  abiding  it*  wage*. 

of  place  to  them  hnmght  no  reprieve;  from  nng-nUh; 

Th*r  tn  their  evil  thought*  and  dnim of  impotent  malice, 

Kciv«,  and  hatr,  and  t-i*  phrmout  rate,  ami  remark*  ana  Tailing, 

Canted  a Ml  Within,  to  which  all  outer  affiiciiim, 

jse  atatrartrd  'lie  ht.w,  might  tie  deem'd  a revile  loti  of  torment. 


At  the  edge  of  the  cloud,  the  Prlncra  of  Parknev  were  manhalt'd  ; 
DImIe  deviled  within  were  wing*  and  truculent  f*c*» 

And  In  the  Ihtc k ob»cure  there  untested  a mottn<  us  uproar. 

Railing,  and  fury,  and  tmfe,  that  the  whole  deep  tod*  of  darkne** 
Roll'd  Uke  a troubled  tea,  with  a wide  and  a mMUatd  motion. " 

Sra»T.| 

3 [A  gold  or  gilt  key,  peeking  from  below  the  skirts  of  the 
coat,  marks  a lord  chamberlain.) 

« [An  allusion  to  Horace  Walpole’s  expression  In  a letter  — 
“ The  summer  has  tet  tn  with  its  usual  severity."] 

L 1 4 
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And  if  they  ran  a race,  they  would  not  win  it 

’Gainst  Satan’s  couriers  bound  for  their  own  clime.  , 
The  sun  takes  up  some  years  for  every  ray 
To  reach  its  goal — the  devil  not  half  a day. 

LVIL 

Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  size 
Of  half-a-crown,  a little  speck  appear’d 
(I’ve  seen  a something  like  it  in  the  skies 
In  the  JEgean,  ere  a squall ) ; it  near'd, 

And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise ; 

Like  an  aerial  ship  it  tack’d,  and  steer’d, 

Or  it  as  steer’d  (I  am  doubtful  of  the  grammar 
Of  the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the  stanza  stam- 
mer 

Lvni. 

But  take  your  choice) ; and  then  it  grew  a cloud ; 

And  so  it  was  — a cloud  of  witnesses.  1 
But  such  a cloud  ! No  land  e’er  saw  a crowd 
Of  locusts  numerous  as  the  heavens  saw  these  ; 
They  shadow’d  with  their  myriads  space  ; their  loud 
And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild  geese 
(If  nations  may  be  liken'd  to  a goose). 

And  realised  the  phrase  of  *•  hell  broke  loose.” 

LIX. 

Here  crash’d  a sturdy  oath  of  stout  John  Bull, 

Who  damn’d  away  his  eyes  as  heretofore  : 

There  Paddy  brogucd  “ By  Jasus  ! ” — 44  What  '*  your 
wull  ? " [swore 

The  temperate  Scot  exclaim’d : the  French  ghost 
In  certain  terms  1 sha’n’t  translate  in  full. 

As  the  first  coachman  will ; and  ’midst  the  war, 

The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 

“ Our  president  is  going  to  war,  I guess.” 

LX. 

Besides  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Dutch,  and  Dane  ; 

In  short,  an  universal  shoal  of  shades. 

From  Otaheite’s  isle  to  Salisbury  Plain, 

Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years  and  trades, 
Ready  to  swear  against  the  good  king’s  reign, 

Bitter  as  clubs  in  cards  are  against  spades : 

All  summon’d  by  this  grand  “ subpoena,”  to 
Try  if  kings  mayn't  be  damn'd  like  me  or  you. 


He  turn’d  all  colours — as  a peacock's  tail, 

' Or  sunset  streaming  through  a Gothic  skylight 
In  some  old  abbey,  or  a trout  not  stale, 

Or  distant  lightning  on  the  horizon  by  night, 

Or  a fresh  rainbow,  or  a grand  review 
Of  thirty  regiments  in  red,  green,  and  blue. 

LX  II. 

Then  he  address’d  himself  to  Satan : “ Why  — 

My  good  old  friend,  for  such  I deem  you,  though 
Our  different  parties  make  us  fight  so  shy, 

I ne’er  mistake  you  for  a personal  foe ; 

Our  difference  Is  political.,  and  I 

Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below. 

You  know  my  great  respect  for  you : and  this 
Makes  me  regret  whate’er  you  do  amiss— 

I.XIIL 

“ Why,  my  dear  Lucifer,  would  you  abuse 
My  call  for  witnesses  ? I did  not  mean 
That  you  should  half  of  earth  and  hell  produce ; 

’Tis  even  superfluous,  since  two  honest,  clean. 

True  testimonies  arc  enough : we  lose 
Our  time,  nay,  our  eternity,  between 
The  accusation  and  defence : if  we 
Hear  both,  ’twill  stretch  our  Immortality." 

LXIV.  1 1 

Satan  replied,  “ To  me  the  matter  Is 
Indifferent,  in  a personal  point  of  view : 

I can  have  fifty  better  souls  than  this 

With  far  less  trouble  than  we  have  gone  through 
Already ; and  I merely  argued  his 

Late  majesty  of  Britain's  case  with  you 
Upon  a point  of  form  : you  may  dispose 
Of  him  ; I Ve  kings  enough  below,  God  knows ! " 

LXV. 

Thus  spoke  the  Demon3  (late  call’d  “ multifaced *’ 

By  mul to- scribbling  Southey).  M Then  we’ll  call 
One  or  two  persons  of  the  myriads  placed 
Around  our  congress,  and  dispense  with  all 
The  rest,"  quoth  Michael : u Who  may  be  so  graced 
As  to  speak  first  ? there ’s  choice  enough  — who  shall  f 
It  be  ? " Then  Satan  answer’d,  •*  There  are  many  ; 

But  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkes  as  well  as  any.” 


LXYI. 

A merry,  cock-eyed,  curious-looking  sprite 
Upon  the  instant  started  from  the  throng. 


LXI. 

When  Michael  saw  this  host,  he  first  grew  pale, 

As  angels  can ; next,  like  Italian  twilight. 

| | [**  On  the  ceruleon  floor  by  that  dread  circle  wmmnded,  S 

Stood  the  soul  of  the  King  alone.  In  front  wax  the  Prexrr.ce 
Veil'd  with  rtew  of  light ; and  behind  w as  the  blackness  of  (lark new ; 
When  the  trumpet  blown,  and  the  Angel  made  proclamation  — 

Ia>,  where  the  Kin*  appear*  ! Come  forward,  ye  who  arraign  him 
Forth  from  the  lurid  Aimd  a Demon  came  at  the  rammom. 

It  wm  the  Spirit  by  whom  hU  righteous  reign  had  been  troubled  ; 

1,'ikext  in  form  uncouth  to  the  hidm.it  [dolt  whom  India 
i Long  br  gui’ty  ne*iect  to  heUtth  delusions  abandon'd, ) 

Worship,  with  horrible  rites  of  self-destruction  and  torture. 

Many-headed  and  monx trout  the  Fiend  ; with  numbortra.  facet. 

Numberless  bexti.il  ran  erect  to  alt  rumoun,  and  rc*tJe», 

And  with  number! rx»  mouth*  ahlrh  were  fluid  with  lie.  at  with  arrow*. 
Clamour,  aim*  as  he  came,  a ctmfadon  of  turbulent  voice.. 

Malediction.,  and  blatant  tongue.,  and  tlperavthlwt; 

And  In  the  hubbub  at  wnxrliw*  sound*  the  watchwordi  of  faction,  — 
Freedom,  Invaded  Right.,  Corruption,  and  War,  ami  Opprewlott  — 

Loudly  enounced  went  heard."  — Soitiibv.] 


" But  when  he  it  cod  In  the  Pr*  wrier. 

Then  was  the  Fiend  dismay'd,  though  with  Impudence  clothed  aa  anr- 
ment ; 

And  the  lying  tongue,  were  mute,  and  the  Iipa,  which  had  testier M 
Accusation  and  .lander,  were  xtill.  No  time  fur  r ration 
T hi.,  in  the  Presence  he  Hood  i no  place  fur  flight : for  ditxtsUlng 
No  possibility  there.  From  the  toult  no  the  edge  of  the  dark  next, 

T>n>  he  produced,  prime  norm  and  agvntx  of  miv  tuef,  and  bed*  (teem 
Show  themselves  faithful  now  to  the  cause  for  whn-h  they  had  Ut-owM. 
Wretched  and  guilty  until,  where  now  their  audacity  I Where  r.aw 
Are  the  inaolent  tongue*  *o  ready  at  old  at  rejoinder  * 

Where  the  lofty  pretence,  of  public  virtue  and  freedom  ? 

Where  the  gibe,  and  the  Jeer,  and  the  threat,  the  envenom  *d  iavecUve, 
Calumny,  falurhood,  fraud,  and  the  whole  ammunition  of  malic*  * 
Wretched  and  guilty  souls,  they  »tood  in  the  face  of  their  Siweeiga, 
Conscious  and  udf -condemn'd  , confronted  with  him  they  had  Itmu  t»I. 
At  the  Judgment-seat  * they  stood-"  — Sournav. ] 


• (In  reference  to  thit  part  of  Mr.  Southey*,  poem,  the  Eclectic  Re. 

I viewer,  we  believe  the  late  Kev.  Robert  Hall,  said  — 1 Mr.  Southey’.  1 Viiioo 
| of  Judgment ' U utvjuext  onsblv  a profane  poem.  The  assertion  « ill  staggrr 
thaM>  only  who  do  not  corn  Kiev  what  it  the  import  of  the  wot  d.  Prubnc- 
new  is  the  irreverent  u»e  of  v acred  names  and  thing.-  A burlesque  of  thing, 
.acred,  whether  intentional  or  not,  U pro/anenaox.  To  apply  *he  language 
of  Scripture  in  a ludicrous  connection  ia  to  prof ant  IL  The  mummery  of 
peaytT  <m  the  stage,  though  In  a scrion.  play,  1.  a groat  profanation  of 
sacred  thing..  And  all  art.  which  come  under  the  taking  of  (iai'i  name 
In  vain  are  act*  of  profanene*.-  According  to  thi*  definition  of  the  wortl. 
the  laumif  > • Vision  of  Judgment  * Is  a poem  groaaly  and  unpardonabiy 
profane.  Mr.  Southey's  Intention  vu,  we  are  well  persuaded,  very  far 


from  being  irreligious ; and.  Indeed,  the  profanene*  of  the  powau  mkIw 
ari*n  from  the  ludicrous  effect  produced  by  the  bod  taste  and  Imbec Lh t. 

the  performance,  fur  which  in.  intent! otts  are  clearly  net  — ■ rral  la 

Whatever  liberties  a port  may  claim  to  take,  in  represavstadarsa  oiry  - 
allegorical,  with  the  invisible  realities  of  the  world  to  come,  the  wntea 
fatutii  of  political  real  has,  m this  instance,  carries!  Mr.  Swatte«y  fv  w 
yund  any  axitguable  bounds  of  poetical  lirenve.  It  would  have  k — 
ta  celebrate  the  apotheosis  of  the  monarch ; but,  when 

travmt'e  the  final  judgment,  and  to  convert  the  awful  trite 

Into  a drawing-room  Serve,  where  he,  the  Fort  laureate,  taka*  up 
self  to  play  the  part  of  a lord  In  nailing,  pranaoting  one  (•wonria 
after  another  to  kin  hands  on  promotion,  — what  should  be 
indeed,  turned  to  farce.") 
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Dress'd  la  s fashion  now  forgotten  quite ; 1 

For  all  the  fashions  of  the  flesh  stick  long 
By  people  in  the  next  world  ; where  unite 

All  the  costumes  since  Adam’s,  right  or  wrong, 
From  Eve’s  fig-leaf  down  to  the  petticoat. 

Almost  as  scanty,  of  days  less  remote. 

LX  VII. 

The  spirit  look’d  around  upon  the  crowds 
Assembled,  and  exclaim'd,  “ My  friends  of  all 
The  spheres,  we  shall  catch  cold  amongst  these  clouds ; 

So  let ’s  to  business  : why  this  general  call  ? 

If  those  are  freeholders  I see  in  shrouds. 

And  ’tls  for  an  election  that  they  bawl, 

I Behold  a candidate  with  unturn’d  coat ! 

| Saint  Peter,  may  I count  upon  your  vote  ? ” 

LXVUL 

44  Sir,"  replied  Michael,  44  you  mistake  ; these  things 
Are  of  a former  life,  and  what  we  do 
Above  is  more  august ; to  judge  of  kings 
Is  the  tribunal  met : so  now  you  know." 

44  Then  I presume  those  gentlemen  with  wings," 

Said  Wilkes,  44  are  cherubs ; and  that  soul  below 
Looks  much  like  George  the  Third,  but  to  iny  mind 
A good  deal  older  — Bless  me  ! Is  he  blind  ? ’’ 

LX  IX. 

44  He  is  what  you  behold  him,  and  his  doom 
Depends  upon  his  deeds,”  the  Angel  said. 

44  If  you  have  aught  to  arraign  in  him,  the  tomb 
Gives  license  to  the  humblest  beggar’s  head 
To  lift  itself  against  the  loftiest”  — 44  Some," 

Said  Wilkes,  44  don't  wait  to  see  them  laid  in  lead, 
For  such  a liberty — and  I,  for  one, 

Have  told  them  what  I thought  beneath  the  sun." 

LXX. 

**  Above  the  sun  repeat  then,  what  thou  hast 

To  urge  against  him,"  said  the  Archangel.  44  Why," 
Replied  the  spirit,  “ since  old  scores  are  past 
Must  I turn  evidence  ? In  faith,  not  I. 

Besides,  I beat  him  hollow  at  the  last 

With  ail  hb  Lords  and  Commons : In  the  sky 
I don’t  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 
His  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a prince. 

LXXL 

“ Foolish,  no  doubt  and  wicked,  to  oppress 
A poor  unlucky  devil  without  a shilling ; 

But  then  I blame  the  man  himself  much  less 
Than  Bute  and  Grafton,  and  shall  be  unwilling 


! To  see  him  punbh’d  here  for  their  excess. 

Since  they  were  both  damn'd  long  ago,  and  still  in 
Their  place  below : for  me,  I have  forgiven. 

And  vote  hb  4 habeas  corpus’  into  heaven." 

LXXII. 

44  Wilkes,”  said  the  Devil,  44  I understand  all  this ; 

You  turn’d  to  half  a courtier  ere  you  died,  * 

And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 
To  grow  a whole  one  on  the  other  side 
Of  Charon's  ferry ; you  forget  that  hit 
Reign  b concluded  ; whatsoe'er  betide. 

He  won't  be  sovereign  more : you  *ve  lost  your  labour. 
For  at  the  best  he  will  but  be  your  neighbour. 

LXXI1I. 

44  However,  I knew  what  to  think  of  it. 

When  I beheld  you  In  your  jesting  way. 

Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the  spit 
Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  day, 

With  Fox's  lard  was  baiting  William  Pitt, 

Hb  pupil ; I knew  what  to  think,  I say : 

That  fellow  even  in  hell  breeds  farther  ills ; 

I'll  have  him  gagg'd — 'twas  one  of  his  own  bills. 

LXXIV. 

44  Call  Junius ! " * From  the  crowd  a shadow  stalk'd. 
And  at  the  name  there  was  a general  squeeze, 

So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk'd 
In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease, 

But  were  all  rarom'd,  and  jamm’d  ( but  to  be  balk’d, 

! As  we  shall  see),  and  jostled  hands  and  knees. 

Like  wind  compress’d  and  pent  within  a bladder. 

Or  like  a human  colic,  which  b sadder. 

LXXV. 

The  shadow  came  — a tall,  thin,  grey-hair’d  figure. 
That  look’d  os  it  had  been  a shade  on  earth ; 
Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigour. 

But  nought  to  mark  its  breeding  or  Its  birth : 

Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  again  grew  bigger. 

With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth  ; 

But  as  you  gazed  upon  its  features,  they 
Changed  every  instant — to  tchat,  uonc  could  say. 

LXX VI. 

The  more  Intently  the  ghosts  gazed,  the  less 

Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  features  were ; 
The  Devil  himself  seem'd  puzzled  even  to  guess ; 

They  varied  like  a dream  — now  here,  now  there ; 
And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  press. 

They  knew  him  perfectly  ; and  one  could  swear 
He  was  hb  father  : upon  which  another 
Was  sure  he  was  hb  mother's  cousin’s  brother : 


| I — " (Voiding  the  fermunt. 

Him  by  lb#  r**f  ef  Kir  rye  ob'ique.  I knew  ><  the  lirrtwjrnl 
Whorn  th#  unthinking  popul  k#  held  for  their  Idol  and  hern, 

1 .aril  of  Muni!*  tn  hi*  aay.  But  r-ow  <u  that  countenance  titer'd 
Where  emotion  of  (ear  a*  of  *h  ,\me  had  n#v«r  been  e itnrw'J  ; 
That  invincible  forehead  a!  a*hM  ; and  thru*  rjm  wherein  malic* 

I km  had  been  wont  to  shine  with  wit  and  hilarity  temper'd , 

I mo  bow  iV—p  a gloom  l heir  mournful  ti|imt!(in  had  teiUtd  ! 


* [For  the  political  history  of  John  Wilke*,  who  died  cham- 
berlain of  the  city  of  London,  we  must  refer  to  any  history  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  Ills  profligate  personal  character  is 
abundantly  displayed  in  the  collection  of  nit  letters,  published 
by  kit  daughter!  since  his  death.] 

3 ["  Who  might  th#  other  he,  hi*  comrade  in  guilt  and  in  nifftrti*, 


r-otelv  !»,  wifUhruTm  moved,  and  rr .'ktev,  of  aught  that  might  follow 
< «iwid  he  plead  in  only  eacute  a cor.fnai.  n of  tumm  5 
f oukl  h*  hid#  tl.*rt«i-t.t  of  hu  gn.lt ; o#  hop#  to  »tiww  fir 
Fiction  rutud  as  I tom#,  » hm  all  old  f-jutl*  wer#  abiU-tl. 

Inaunc chon  abroad,  and  th#  tram  of  »iw  that  had  follow'd  ! 

1 HKOiimt  and  disloyalty,  Ilk#  th#  teeth  of  the  dragon, 

ft#  had  town  an  the  wind.  , lhay  hvd  ripen'd  iwyond  th#  .Atlantic  : * 

Thence  in  natural  b-rth,  tediuon.  remit,  revolution, 

franc#  had  received  th#  wed.,  .-aid  rcp'il  the  harve.t  of  hem -tv : 

Where  — where  *hould  the  plague  be  stay'd  ? Oh,  n.o»t  to  h#  pitted 

Thr-v  mf  all  HMtfat  in  bale,  who  *e«  no  term  to  the  evil 

They  b.  their  gu  ll  have  n.<#d,  nu  #vul  to  Uunr  inner  upte.ildlngv ! 

If  no  I coutd  not  cboote  Uit  know,*  Ac.  — HOtflMt.) 


Went  to  th#  world  bryund,  where  no  ot1en.ee  are  hidden. 

Mask'd  bad  he  been  in  hi*  life,  and  now  a v.mjt  of  non, 

Kl vetted  rcund  hi*  head,  lad  aboil .h'd  hi.  feature*  for  ever, 
hpeechle**  the  slanderer  stood,  and  turn'd  hia  fa,*#  from  the  Monarch, 
Iron-bound  aa  it  was,  ...  to  uwu|rpertaMy  dreadful 
Soon  or  late  to  coeuooua  guilt  k*  the  #)•  of  Ui#  injured."  — homiav.) 


w>  much  vloirnce  in  Kngland,  too,  hlng  the  nglit*  of  tire  nenpto  and  of  th# 
' government,  and  the  naiure  of  power.  The  end  of  the  potlth'Jil  drama  wat 
, In  favour  of  what  w»  rated,  amJ  in  Mini#  mfRM  vu,  the  hbrrty  of  the 
people.  Kncouraged  hy  the  tuerru  of  thli  gre.it  comedian,  th#  curtain 
| •*,  no  •oormr  dt<-pp*d  on  the  tcvne  of  Burn|w,  than  new  actor*  hastened 
to  ral*e  It  again  in  America,  and  to  rlvr  th#  world  a new  play.  Infinitely 
more  Inprevting  and  more  brilliant  titan  tire  Ant."  — M.  HiaaitD.] 
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LXXYIL 

Another,  that  he  was  a duke,  or  knight. 

An  orator,  a lawyer,  or  a priest, 

A nabob,  a man-midwife  1 : but  the  wight 
Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at  least 
As  oft  as  they  their  minds : though  in  full  sight 
He  stood,  the  puzzle  only  was  Increased  ; 

The  man  was  a phantasmagoria  in 
Himself — he  was  so  volatile  and  thin.  2 

LXXVHI. 

The  moment  that  you  had  pronounced  him  one, 

. Presto  ! his  face  changed,  and  he  was  another  j 
And  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  put  on. 

It  varied,  till  I don't  think  his  own  mother 
(If  that  he  had  a mother)  would  her  son 

Have  known,  he  shifted  so  from  one  to  t’other; 
Till  guessing  from  a pleasure  grew  a task. 

At  this  epistolary  “ Iron  Mask.”* 

LXXIX. 

For  sometimes  he  like  Cerberus  would  seem — 

“ Three  gentlemen  at  once  ” (as  sagely  says 
Good  Mrs.  Maiaprop ) ; then  you  might  deem 
That  he  was  not  even  one ; now  many  rays 
Were  flashing  round  him ; and  now  a thick  steam 
Hid  him  from  sight  — like  fogs  on  London  days : 
Now  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  people’s  fancies, 
And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis.  4 

LXXX. 

I’ve  an  hypothesis — ’tis  quite  my  own ; 

I never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne, 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer, 

On  whom  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown  ; 

It  is — my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear ! 

’Tls,  that  what  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call 
Was  really , truly,  nobody  at  all. 

LXXXI. 

I don’t  see  wherefore  letters  should  not  be 
Written  without  hands,  since  we  daily  view 


Them  written  without  heads ; and  books,  we  see. 

Are  fill’d  as  well  without  the  latter  too : 

And  really  till  we  fix  on  somebody 

For  certain  sure  to  claim  them  as  his  due. 

Their  author,  like  the  Niger’s  mouth,  will  bother 
The  world  to  say  If  there  be  mouth  or  author. 

LXXXIL 

44  And  who  and  what  art  thou  ? ” the  Archangel  said. 

“ For  that  you  may  consult  my  title-page," 

Replied  this  mighty  shadow  of  a shade : 

“HI  have  kept  my  secret  half  an  age, 

I scarce  shall  tell  it  now." — 44  Canst  thou  upbraid," 
Continued  Michael,  “ George  Rex,  or  allege 
Aught  further?”  Junius  answer’d,  “ You  bad  better 
First  ask  him  for  hi $ answer  to  my  letter : 

LXXXIII. 

“ My  charges  upon  record  will  outlast 
The  brass  of  both  his  epitaph  and  tomb." 

41  Repcnt’st  thou  not,"  said  Michael,  “ of  some  past 
Exaggeration  ? something  which  may  doom 
Thyself  if  false,  as  him  if  true  ? Thou  wast 
Too  bitter  — Is  it  not  so  ? — in  thy  gloom 
Of  passion  ? ” — “ Passion  ! ’’  cried  the  phantom  dim, 
44  I loved  my  country,  and  I hated  him. 

LX  XXIV. 

44  What  I have  written,  I have  written  : let 
The  rest  be  on  bis  head  or  mine ! " So  spoke 
Old  44  Nominis  Umbra  * ; ” and  while  speaking  yet. 
Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke. 

Then  Satan  said  to  Micbael, 44  Don’t  forget  [Tooke, 
To  call  George  Washington7,  and  John  Home 
And  Franklin  ; " — but  at  this  time  there  was  heard 
A cry  for  room,  though  not  a phantom  stirr’d. 

LXXXV. 

At  length  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and  the  aid 
Of  cherubim  appointed  to  that  post, 

| The  devil  Asmodeus  to  the  circle  made 
His  way,  and  look’d  as  if  his  journey  cost 


1 [Among  the  various  persons  to  whom  the  Letter*  ol 
Junius  have  been  attributed  we  find  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  George  Sackville,  Sir  l’hilit*  Fraud*.  Mr.  Uurke.  Mr. 
Dunning,  the  Hev.  John  Horne  Tooke,  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd,  Dr. 
Wllraot,  Sec.) 

41  [“  1 don't  know  what  to  think.  Why  should  Junius  be 
dead?  If  suddenly  apoplexed,  would  lie  rest  in  his  grave 
without  sending  his  ue»>.«»to  shout  in  the  ears  of  posterity. 
4 Junius  was  X.  Y.  Z.,  Esq.  buried  in  the  parish  of  • • ••  v 
Repair  hi*  monument,  ve  churchwardens  l Print  a new 
edition  of  his  Letters,  ye  booksellers  ! Impossible,  — the  man 
mutt  be  atitre,  and  will  never  die  without  the  disclosure.  I like 
him  ; — he  was  a good  hater."  — Byron  Diary,  Nov.  23.  1H13. 
Sir  Philip  Fraocls  died  in  Dec.  181:$.] 


3 [The  mystery  of  “Phomme  au  masque  de  fer,”  the  ever- 
lasting puzzle  of  the  last  century,  has  at  length,  in  general 
opinion,  been  cleared  up,  by  a French  work  published  m 18*25, 
and  which  formed  the  basis  of  an  entertaining  one  in  English 


by  Lord  Dover.  See  tluarterly  He  vine,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  19.] 

* [That  the  work  entitled  **  The  identity  of  Junius  with  a , 
distinguished  Living  Character  established  '*  proves  Sir  Philip 
Francis  to  be  Junius,  we  will  nut  affirm  ; but  this  we  can 
safely  assert ; that  it  accumulates  such  amass  of  circumstantial 
evidence  as  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  believe  he  is  not,  1 
and  that,  if  so  many  coincidences  shall  be  found  to  have  mis- 
led us  In  this  case,  our  faith  in  all  conclusion*  drawn  from 
proofs  of  a similar  kind  may  henceforth  lie  shaken.  — Mack- 
intosh.] 

f [The  well-known  motto  of  Junius  is,  44  Stat  nominu 
umbra.") 

* [**  f’atdflV,  wt  j*  dumb  ? cried  the  multlfaced  Demon  tn  anger } 

1 hlnk  l lien  by  chMiw  to  vhortin  the  term  of  your  |<enancr  ? 

Back  to  jam  prnai  den*  ! — And  with  horn  Mr  gr*»p  irganuc 


8einnu  the  guilty  pair,  be  «»ung  them  aloft,  and  in  vengeance 
Hurl’d  them  all  at'rcuul,  f* r into  the  vulphumu*  darknet*. 

Som  of  FacUon,  be  warn'd  ! Ami  «e,  re  Mariderer*  ! team  it 
Juttlre,  and  bear  In  mind  that  after  death  there  U Judgment. 

Whirling,  away  they  dew  ! .Noe  Ion*  hmualt  did  he  tarr»,  | wtarf. 
Ere  from  the  ground  wtsere  1*  *'ood,  caught  upli*  vehement  ntarl. 
Hr  too  wu  humid  awat  : ami  tlte  Ua»t  with  lightnjng  and  thunder 
\ ollylng  aright  and  aleft  amid  the  .icv'umulnte  Uvckncw*. 

Scatter  il  ita  inmate*  accuru,  and  teyund  the  limit*  rf  ether 
Prove  the  hircir.e  hot  otaretw ; they  howling  and  groaning 
Fail  precipitate  down  to  their  doiorou’i  place  of  endurance.*— SevruoT.] 

7 | " The  roll  of  the  thunder 

Ceawd,  and  all  vounda  w,re  hu-h.I.  till  again  from  the  gate  '-t—-  - — 
Wa»  111*  voice  of  the  Angel  heard  ’hrough  the  Miern  e <4  Mra*w.. 

Ho  1 he  eacUlm’d,  King  George  of  Engtand  ttandrth  in  judgment  ! 
Hell  hath  been  dumb  tn  hU  pr***r*r«.  Yr  who  on  earth  arraign'd  fc.m, 
Come  jc  before  him  now,  and  here  aco.ve  oe  .teolvr  t„m  ' 

....  From  the  V*ul*  of  II  r Klevaed, 

Some  were  there  then  who  advanced ; and  more  from  the  ttru  of  'Jr 
meeting, 

Spirit*  who  had  not  yet  accompliah'd  their  ptuiftca;  or. 

Yet  being  cleamed  from  pride,  from  faction  and  error  (Miter'd, 

} ’urged  at  the  film  wherew  lth  the  eve  of  the  mind  i*  clouded. 

They  , tn  their  better  male,  u*  all  thing*  clear 

One  alone  remain'd,  when  the  r**t  had  rt tired  to  th*  ir  •tatite • 

SiUfilly  he  had  Mood,  and  Mill  unmoved  and  tn  tiler  re. 

With  a tirade  mien,  regarded  th*  face  of  the  X ceiaich. 

Thoughtful  awhile  he  gated  s — 


Herr  we  meet  at  hut.  Not  uniweturvd  for  th*  meet.  * 
W.en  I ; fur  we  had  lioth  outlived  all  enmity,  tendering 
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Some  trouble.  When  his  burden  down  he  laid, 

44  What ’s  this  ? " cried  Michael ; 44  why,  ’t  is  not  a 
ghost  ? " 

44 1 know  it,"  quoth  the  Incubus ; “ but  he 
Shall  be  one,  if  you  leave  the  affair  to  me. 

LXXXVL 

44  Confound  the  renegado  ! I have  sprain’d 
My  left  wing,  he ’s  so  heavy ; one  would  think 
Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were  chain’d. 

But  to  the  point ; while  hovering  o'er  the  brink 
Of  Sldddaw  i (where  as  usual  it  still  rain'd), 

I saw  a taper,  far  below  me,  wink. 

And  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a libel  — 

So  less  on  history  than  the  Holy  Bible. 

LXXXVII. 

44  The  former  is  the  devil's  scripture,  and 
The  latter  yours,  good  Michael : so  the  affair 
Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  understand. 

I snatch'd  him  up  just  as  you  see  him  there, 

And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand  : 

I *ve  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  In  the  air— 

At  least  a quarter  it  can  hardly  be : 

I dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea.” 

LXXXYllL 

Here  Satan  said,  44 1 know  this  man  of  old. 

And  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here ; 

A sillier  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold, 

Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere  : 

But  surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 

Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear ; 

We  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  bored 
With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 

LXXXIX. 

44  But  since  he's  here,  let’s  see  what  he  has  done." 

44  Done !"  cried  Asmodeus,  44  he  anticipates 
The  very  business  you  are  now  upon, 

And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the  Fates. 

Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run. 

When  such  an  ass  as  this,  like  Balaam’s,  prates  ? " 

44  Let 's  hear,”  quoth  Michael,  44  what  he  has  to  say ; 
You  know  we  *re  bound  to  that  in  every  way. " 

XC. 

Now  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience,  which 
By  no  means  often  was  his  case  below, 

Began  to  cough,  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 
His  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  woe 
To  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 

Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme ’s  in  flow  , 

But  stuck  fast  with  his  first  hexameter, 

Not  one  of  all  whose  gouty  feet  would  stir. 

XCL 

But  ere  the  spavin’d  dactyls  could  be  spurr'd 
Into  recitative,  in  great  dismay, 

Both  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  heard 

To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long  array ; 

1 [Mr.  Southey's  residence  is  on  the  shore  of  Derwent- 
walnr,  near  the  mountain  Skiddaw.] 

t [ “ Medlocribus  esse  poet  is 

Non  Dl . non  homines,  non  concessere  column*."—  Horace.) 

s [The  king's  trick  of  repeating  hit  word*  in  this  way  wai 
a fertile  source  of  ridicule  to  Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  Wolcot)  ; for 
example  — 

*«  Th«  rorvjomiv*  mMiorrh'.  Hopping  to  Uk«  breath 
A mi<! tt  tbe  rndmwiu  of  daatn. 

Now  turn'd  to  Whitbread  with  complacence  round; 

A f*d,  merry,  thu*  addrew'd  the  man  of  leer : — 

* Whitbread,  It  t true  ? 1 hear,  1 hear. 

You  're  of  an  ancient  fhmtfy  — ivnown'd  — 


523 


And  Michael  rose  ere  he  could  get  a word 

Of  all  his  founder’d  verses  under  way,  • [best— . 
And  cried,  44  For  God's  sake,  stop,  my  friend ! ’t  were 
Not i Dij  non  homines  — you  know  the  rest.”4 

xcn. 

A general  bustle  spread  throughout  the  throng. 
Which  seem’d  to  hold  all  verse  in  detestation  ; 

The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 
When  upon  service ; and  the  generation 
I Of  ghosts  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  long 

Before,  to  profit  by  a new  occasion ; [what ! * 
The  monarch,  mute  till  then,  exclaim'd,  44  What  I 
Pye  4 come  again  V No  more  — no  more  of  that  1 " 

xcra. 

The  tumult  grew  ; an  universal  cough 
Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a debate, 

When  Castlereagh  has  been  up  long  enough 
(Before  he  was  first  minister  of  state, 

I mean  — the  slaves  hear  now) ; some  cried  “ Off,  off  J * 
As  at  a farce  ; till,  grown  quite  desperate, 

The  bard  Saint  Peter  pray’d  to  interpose 
( Himself  an  author)  only  for  his  prose. 

xerv. 

The  varlet  was  not  an  ill-favour’d  knave  ; 

A good  deal  like  a vulture  in  the  face, 

With  a hook  nose  and  a hawk’s  eye,  which  gave 
A smart  and  sharper-looking  sort  of  grace 
To  his  whole  aspect,  which,  though  rather  grave. 

Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case  ; 

But  that,  indeed,  was  hopeless  as  can  be, 

Quite  a poetic  felony  44  de  se.n 

xcv. 

Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  still'd  the  noise 
With  one  still  greater,  as  Is  yet  the  mode 
On  earth  besides;  except  some  grumbling  voice. 
Which  now  and  then  will  make  a slight  inroad 
Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 

Lift  up  their  lungs  when  fairly  overcrow’d ; 

And  now  the  bard  could  plead  his  own  bad  cause. 
With  all  the  attitudes  of  self-applause. 

XCVL 

He  said  — (I  only  give  the  heads)  — he  said, 

He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling ; ’t  was  his  way 
Upon  all  topics ; ’t  was,  besides,  his  bread. 

Of  which  he  butter'd  both  sides  ; 't  would  delay 
Too  long  the  assembly  (he  was  pleased  to  dread). 

And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a day. 

To  name  his  works  — he  would  but  cite  a few  — 

44  Wat  Tyler"  — 44  Rhymes  on  Blenheim  ’’  — 44  Wa- 
terloo. ’’ 

xevn. 

He  had  written  praises  of  a regicide ; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever ; 

He  had  written  for  republics  far  and  wide. 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever; 

Wh.«  t What  ? I*m  told  that  you  It  a limb 

Of  Pjrn,  the  fiinoui  fellow  |‘jm  5 

What,  Whitbread,  U it  true  what  people  «ay  ? 

Son  of  a ruimllwal  are  you  ? he  > hr  t h*  * 

Thirtieth  of  January  don't  ini  feed  ? 

Y*»,  j«*.  you  rat  calT*  head,  you  eat  «alT»  head  ! • *| 

4 [Henry  James  Pee,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Southey  in  the 
poet-laureateship,  died  in  1813.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
work*,  beside*  hi*  official  Ode*,  among  others  " Alfred,"  an 
epic  poem  — all  of  which  hare  been  long  since  defunct.  Pye 
was  a mam  of  good  family  in  Berkshire,  sat  some  time  in  par- 
liament, and  wa*  eminently  respectable  in  every'  thing  but  bU 
poetry.) 
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BYRON  S WORKS. 


For  pan  timocracy  he  once  had  cried 

Aloud,  a scheme  leas  moral  thau’t  was  clever  j 
Then  grew  a hearty  ami-jacobin  — 

Had  turn’d  his  coat— and  would  have  turn’d  hb  skin. 

XCVIII. 

He  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 
In  their  high  praise  and  glory ; he  had  call'd 
Reviewing  1 * “ the  ungentle  craft,”  and  then 
Become  as  base  a critic  as  e’er  crawl’d  — 

Fed,  paid,  and  pamper'd  by  the  very  men 

By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had  been  maul'd  : 
He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker  prose. 
And  more  of  both  than  anybody  knows. 

XCIX. 

He  had  written  Wesley’s  Ufe : — here  turning  round 
To  Satan,  “ Sir,  I ’m  ready  to  write  yours. 

In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound, 

With  notes  and  preface,  all  that  most  allures 
The  pious  purchaser ; and  there 's  no  ground 
For  fear,  for  I can  choose  my  own  reviewers ; 

So  let  me  have  the  proper  documents. 

That  I may  add  you  to  ray  other  saints. " 

C. 

Satan  bow’d,  and  was  silent.  “ Well,  if  you, 

With  amiable  modesty,  decline 
My  offer,  what  says  Michael  ? There  are  fe^ 

Whose  memoirs  could  be  render’d  more  divine. 
Mine  is  a pen  of  all  work ; not  so  new 

As  it  was  once,  but  I would  make  you  shine 
Like  your  own  trumpet.  By  the  way,  my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  and  is  as  well  blown. 

CL 

“ But  talking  about  trumpets,  here ’s  my  Vision  ! 

Now  you  shall  judge,  all  people ; yes,  you  shall 
Judge  with  my  judgment,  and  by  my  decision 
Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  fall.  3 
1 settle  all  these  things  by  intuition. 

Times  present,  past,  to  come,  heaven,  hell,  and  all, 

1 See  “ Life  of  Henry  Kiikc  White.” 

1 [“  Lift  up  tour  htvk,  tf  Giilft;  and  «r  i-v.-rlaiiin*  Portal*, 

B«  ?•  lift  up  For  to  ! a glorlfic-1  Mooirvh  approached), 

One  who  In  righto- to tncu  mgn'J,  arul  rdieioul;  jpjrem'd  hU  peop'e. 
Who  are  the*  that  await  I dm  within  • — Sa«au,  the  Deliverer, 

Him  1 knew  . . . Thou,  too,  O mat  chic*  Kliia, 

Excellent  Queen,  wen  there  ! and  thy  lirotber’t  beautiful  ipirit. 

There  too  wa*  h«  of  the  table  mail,  the  hero  of  Crwmy, 

Lion-hearted  HI  chord  wa*  there,  redoubtable  warrior. 

I taw  the  tpirit  of  Alfred  — 

Alfred,  than  t+Kem  no  prince  with  lot  tier  intellect  gifted. 

Bnie  1 beheld,  who,  humble  and  holy. 

Shone  like  a stngta  tear,  terenc  In  a night  of  doikneat. 

Bacon  alio  wa»  there,  die  m artel  lou.  Friar ; 

Thee,  too.  Father  Chaucer  ! I ttw,  and  iteUghtrd  to  tee  the*  — 

And  Shaktpcore,  who  In  our  haarti  for  liimtelf  hath  erected  an  empire. 

. . . A train  whom  nearer  duty  attracted, 

Through  the  Gate  of  Win  came  forth  to  welcome  their  Sorrrclfn. 
Man,  were  they,  and  gturioui  all.  Co«t«|dcuout  among  them 
Wolf*  «u  teen ; and  the  Seaman  who  fell  on  the  thonai  of  Owhyhce.* 
And  the  might*  Mutician  of  Germany  f,  oun  by  adoption. 

Who  beheld  in  the  king  hit  munificent  pupil  and  patron  — 

There,  too.  Wet  ley,  I taw  and  knew  — And  buike  1 beheld  there. 
Here,  where  wrongt  are  forgiren,  w*»  (he  Injured  Haatingt  betide  him  ; 
There  wa*  our  late-lcat  Quern,  the  nanuu  * example  of  *irtue,“  Ac.  Ac. 

Sotrair.] 

* Alfonso,  speaking  of  the  Ptolemean  system,  said,  that 
“ had  he  been  consulted  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  would 
hare  spared  the  Maker  some  absurdities.” 

* See  Aubrey's  account  of  the  apparition  which  disappeared 
“with  a curious  perftime  and  a most  melodious  twang  or 
see  the  ” Antiquary."  vol.  I.  p.  225 — [*’  As  the  vision  shut 
his  volume,  a strain  of  delightful  mustc  seemed  to  fill  the 
apartment” — "The  usual  time.”  says  Grose,  “at  which 
ghosts  make  their  appearance  is  midnight,  and  seldom  before 
It  is  dark  ; though  some  audacious  spirits  have  been  s dd  to 
appear  even  by  day-light ; but  of  this  there  are  few  instances, 
and  those  mostly  ghosts  who  had  been  laid,  and  whose  terms 
of  confinement  were  expired.  1 cannot  learn  that  ghosts 

• Cook.  f Handel. 


Like  king  Alfonso.  3 When  I thus  see  double, 
I save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  trouble.” 


He  ceased,  and  drew  forth  an  MS. ; and  no 
Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  or  saints, 
i Or  angels,  now  could  stop  the  torrent ; so 
He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents ; 

But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  show 
Had  vanish’d,  with  variety  of  scents, 

! Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  as  they  sprang, 

! Like  lightning,  off  from  his  “ melodious  twang.”4 

era. 

i Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a spell : 

The  angels  stopp’d  their  ears  and  plied  their  pinions ; 
The  devils  ran  howling,  deafen’d,  down  to  hell ; 

The  ghosts  fled,  gibbering,  for  their  own  dorai- 
I (For  ’tis  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwell,  [ntoos— 
j And  I leave  every  man  to  hb  opinions) ; 
Michael  took  refuge  in  his  trump — but,  lo! 

His  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  he  could  not  blow! 

CIY. 

Saint  Peter,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 
For  an  impetuous  saint,  upraised  hb  keys, 

And  at  the  fifth  line  knock’d  the  poet  down;1 

Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  ease, 

Into  hb  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown ; 
j A different  web  being  by  the  Destinies 
| Woven  for  the  Laureate’s  final  wreath,  whene’er 
Reform  shall  happen  cither  here  or  there. 


He  first  sank  to  the  bottom — like  his  works. 

But  soon  rose  to  the  surface — like  himself; 

For  all  corrupted  things  are  buoy’d  like  corks,4  1 
By  their  own  rottenness,  light  as  an  el£ 

Or  wisp  that  flits  o’er  a morass  : he  lurks. 

It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  on  a shelf, 

In  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  “ Life”  or  “ Vision,”'  | 
As  Welbom  says — ” the  devil  turn’d  precisian.* 

carry  tapers  in  their  hands,  as  they  are  sometimes  depkwf 
Dragging  chains  is  not  the  fashion  of  English  ghosts; 
and  black  vestments  being  chiefly  the  accoutrements  of  ( 

spectre*  seen  in  arbitrary  governments  ; dead  or  alive,  En- 
glish spirits  are  free.  During  the  narration  of  its  bu«ao». » 
phost  must  by  no  mean*  be  interrupted  by  questions  of  »? 
kind : its  narration  being  completed,  it  vanishes  »«»)•  «** 
quently  in  a flash  of  light ; in  which  case,  some  ghost*  k*r« 
been  so  considerate  as  to  desire  the  party  to  whom  th*» 
peared  to  shut  their  eyes:  — sometimes  its  departure  is  •*- 
tended  with  most  delightful  music .”] 

5 (“  When  I beheld  them  meet,  the  desire  of  mt  seal  e'rrcxrm*  ■*! 

And  when  with  harp  and  *«ice  the  loud  baton n aha  at  wdcwsw 
Fill'd  the  rejoSctnjf  iti,  a*  the  hatipjr  company  enter'd 
Through  the  Ewluilni  (inn,  1,  too,  pin'd  farvsrd  to  *«*»-- 
Hat  the  wright  of  the  bod»  withheld  me.  — I steep'd  to  the 
Eager  to  drink  thereof,  and  to  pot  let,  all  that  was  earthlj. 
bark  not*  came  o»er  me  then  at  the  chilling  touch  of  the  nw. 

And  m,  fret  methoaght  sunk,  and  I fell  precipitate.  Surang. 

Then  f awoke,  and  beheld  the  mountains  in  twihtcht  be#**  me. 

Dark  and  duiinct ; and,  instead  of  the  rapturous  tmmd  *f  hatanaaas. 
Heard  the  bell  from  the  tower,  toll  1 toll  ! through  the  a***  • 
rrening.*—  hot  Tnar-1 

4 A drowned  body  lies  kt  the  bottom  till  rotten ; it  tk® 
floats,  as  most  people  know. 

7 [Southey’s  Vision  of  Judgment  appears  to  us  to  be  ■»  ill- 
judged.  and  not  a well-executed  work.  It  certainly  baa added 
nothing  to  the  reputation  of  its  author  in  any  respect.  Tb» 
nobleness  of  his  motive  does  not  atone  for  the  indiscrrtioa  « 
putting  it  Into  so  reprehensible  a form.  Milton’s  exastpi* 
will,  perhaps,  be  pleaded  in  his  i indication  ; but  MiUoo  alo« 
has  e»er  founded  a fiction  on  the  basis  of  revelation.  wWhoot 
degrading  his  subject.  He  alone  has  succeeded  in  carniaf 
his  readers  into  the  spiritual  world.  No  other  attempt » th* 
kind  has  ever  appeared  that  can  be  read  without  a constsat 
feeling  of  something  like  burlesque,  and  a wish  that  the  Tar-  j 
tarns  and  Elvsium  of  the  idolatrous  Greeks  should  still  bet** 
hell  and  the  heaven  of  poetry.  A smile  at  the  puerilities,  a*l 


THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT. 


As  for  the  rest,  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  gone 
Which  kept  my  optics  free  from  all  delusion. 

And  show’d  me  what  I in  my  turn  have  shown ; 
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All  I saw  farther.  In  the  last  confusion. 

Was,  that  King  George  slipp'd  into  heaven  for 
one ; 

And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a calm, 

I left  him  practising  the  hundredth  psalm.  > 


a laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  poet,  might  then  be  enjored  by 
the  reader,  without  an  apprehension  that  he  wu  guilty  of 
profanity  in  giving  it.  Milton  has  been  blamed  by  the  most 
Judicious  critics,  and  his  wannest  admirers,  forexpressing  the 
counsels  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  and  the  decrees  of  Almighty 
Power,  by  words  assigned  to  the  Deity.  It  offends  against 
poetical  propriety  and  poetical  probability,  it  is  impossible 
to  deceive  ourselves  Into  a momentary  and  poetical  belief 
that  words  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  except  on  the 
warrant  of  inspiration  itself.  It  Is  here  only  that  Milton  fails, 
and  here  Milton  sometimes  shocks.  The  language  and  con- 
duct ascribed  by  Milton  to  his  inferior  spirits,  accord  so  well 
with  our  conceptions  and  belief  respecting  their  nature  and 
existence,  that  In  many  places  we  forget  that  they  are.  In 
any  respect,  the  creatures  of  imagination.  The  blasphemies 
of  Milton’s  devil*  offend  not  a pious  ear,  because  they  are 
devils  who  utter  them.  Nor  are  we  displeased  with  the  poet's 
presumption  In  feigning  language  for  heavenly  spirits,  because 
It  is  a language  that  lifts  the  soul  to  heaven  j and  we  more 
than  beliewe.  we  know  and  feel,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  language  of  angels,  the  language  of  the  poet 
truly  Interprets  their  sentiments.  The  words  are  human  ; 
but  the  truths  they  express,  and  the  doctrines  they  teach,  are 
divine.  Nothing  of  the  same  kind  can  he  said  of  any  other 
fable,  serious  or  ludicrous,  pious  or  profane,  that  ha*  yet  been 
written  in  any  age  or  language — Blackwood,  1*22.] 

1 [The  “ Vision  of  Judgment”  appeared,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  in  **  The  Liberal " — a Journal  which,  consisting 
chiefly  of  piece*  by  the  late  Mr.  Hazlitt  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
was  not  saved  from  ruin  by  a few  contributions,  some  of  the 
highest  merit,  by  Lord  Byron.  In  hi*  work,  entitled  ” Lord 
Byron  and  his  Contemporaries,”  Mr.  Hunt  assaulted  the  dead 
poet,  with  reference  to  tills  unhappy  Journal  ; and  his  charges 
were  thus  taken  to  pieces  at  the  time  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view : — 

! “ Mr.  Hunt  describes  himself  as  pressed  by  Lord  Byron 

into  the  undertaking  of  that  hapless  magazine:  Lord  Byron, 
on  the  contrary,  represents  himself  as  urged  to  the  service  by 
the  Messrs.  Hunt  themselves.”  e.  g. 

“ * Genoa,  Oct.  9th,  1822.  — I am  afraid  the  Journal  it  a bad 
basinets,  and  won't  do,  but  in  It  1 am  sacrificing  myself  for 
other*.  I can  have  no  advantage  in  it  1 believe  the  brothers 

| Hunts  to  be  honest  men  ; I am  sure  that  they  are  poor  ones  ; 
they  have  not  a Nap.  They  pressed  me  to  engage  tn  this 
work,  and  in  an  evil  hour  I contented ; still  1 shall  not  repent 
if  I can  do  them  the  least  service.  I have  done  all  I can  for 
Leigh  Hunt  since  he  came  here,  but  it  is  almost  useless : his 
wife  is  ill ; his  six  children  not  very  tractable  ; ami  In  aflhirs 
of  this  world  he  himself  Is  a perfect  child.  The  death  of 
Shelley  left  them  totally  aground;  and  I could  not  *ee  them 
in  such  a state  without  using  the  common  feeling*  of  hu- 
manity, and  what  means  were  in  my  power  to  set  i..oui  afloat 
again.- 

•’Again  — Mr.  Hunt  represents  Lord  Byron  a*  dropping 
his  connection  with  * The  Liberal,’  partly  because  his  friends 
at  home  (Messrs.  Moore.  Hobhoute,  Murray,  Ac.) told  him  it 
was  a discreditable  one,  and  partly  because  the  business  did 
not  turn  out  lucrative. 

*•  * It  is  a mistake  to  suppose,  that  he  was  not  mainly  in- 
fluenced by  the  expectation  of  profit.  He  expected  very  large 
returns  from  * The  Liberal.’  Readers  in  these  days  need  not 
be  told,  that  periodical  works  which  have  a large  sale  are  a 
mine  of  wealtn  : Lord  Byron  had  calculated  that  matter  well.' 
Lord  Buron  and  his  Contemporaries,  p.  ftO. 

- ' The  failure  of  the  large  profits  — the  non-appearance 
of  the  golden  visions  he  had  looked  for,  of  the  Edinburgh  or 
Quarterly  returns  — of  the  solid  and  splendid  proofs  or  this 
| new  country,  which  he  should  conquer  in  the  region*  of  no- 
toriety, to  the  dazzling  of  all  men's  eye*  and  his  own  — this 
it  was  — this  was  the  bitter  disappointment  which  made  him 
determine  to  give  way.'  — Ibid.  p.  A1 . 


**  Kow  let  us  hear  Lord  Byron  himself:  — 

**  * Genoa,  ftbrs  18th.  1822.  — They  will,  of  course,  attribute 
motive*  of  all  kinds ; but  I shall  not  abandon  a man  like 
Hunt  because  he  is  unfortunate.  Why,  I could  have  no 
motives,  and,  least  of  all.  In  connection  with 

••  • Genoa.  10*w«  25th,  1822.  — Now  do  you  see  what  you 
and  your  friends  do  by  your  injudicious  rudeness  ? actually 
cement  a sort  of  connection  which  you  strove  to  prevent, 
and  which,  had  the  Hunts  prospered,  would  not,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  continued.  As  it  is,  1 will  not  quit  them  in 
their  diversity,  though  It  should  cost  me  character,  fame, 
money  and  the  “»ual  et  cetera.  My  original  motives  I al- 
readyexplained  ; (in  the  letter  which  you  thought  proper  to 


show  ;)  they  gre  the  true  ones,  and  I abide  by  them,  as  I tell 
you,  and  I told  Leigh  Hunt,  when  he  questioned  me  on  the 
subject  of  that  letter.  He  was  violently  hurt,  and  never  will 
forgive  me  at  the  bottom  ; but  I cannot  help  that.  I never 
meant  to  make  a parade  of  it ; but  if  he  chose  to  question 
me,  I could  only  answer  the  plain  truth  ; and  I confess,  I did 
not  see  any  thing  in  the  letter  to  hurt  him.  unless  1 said  he 
was  " a bare,”  which  I don’t  reraemher.  Had  this  Journal 
gone  on  well,  and  1 could  have  aided  to  make  it  better  for 
them.  I should  then  have  left  them  after  a safe  pilotage  off  a 
lee  shore  to  make  a prosperous  voyage  by  themselves.  As  it 
is,  I can't,  and  would  not  if  1 could,  leave  them  among  the 
breakers.  As  to  any  community  of  feeling,  thought,  or 
opinion,  between  Leigh  Hunt  and  me,  there  is  little  or  none. 
We  meet  rarely,  hardly  ever ; hut  I think  him  a good-prin- 
cipled and  able  man,  and  must  do  as  I would  be  done  by.” 

The  Reviewer  proceeds  to  comment  on  Mr.  Hunt's  general 
abuse  of  Lord  Byron’s  manners,  habits,  and  conversation  : 

**  The  witness  is,  in  our  opinion,  disqualified  to  give  evi- 
dence upon  any  such  subjects : his  book  proves  him  to  be 
equally  ignorant  of  what  manners  are,  and  incompetent  to 
judge  what  manners  ought  to  be:  his  elaborate  portraiture 
of  his  own  habits  is  from  beginning  to  end  a very  caricature  of 
absurdity  ; and  the  man  who  wrote  this  book,  studiously  cast, 
as  the  whole  language  of  it  Is,  In  a free-and-easy,  conversa- 
tional tone,  ha*  no  more  right  to  decide  about  the  conversation 
of  such  a man  a*  Lord  Byron,  than  has  a pert  apprentice  to 
pronounce  ex  cathedra  — from  his  one-shilling  gallery,  to  wit 
— on  the  dialogue  of  a polite  comedy.  We  can  easily  believe, 
that  Lord  Byron  never  talked  his  best  when  this  was  his 
Companion.  We  can  also  believe,  that  Ixjrd  Byron's  serious 
conversation,  even  in  its  lowest  tone,  was  often  unintelligible 
to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  We  are  morally  certain,  that  in  such 
company  Lord  Byron  talked,  very  often  indeed,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  ignorant, 
fantastic,  lack-a-daisicai  guest ; that  he  considered  the  Mag- 
nus Apollo  of  Paradise  Kqw  a*  a precious  butt,  and  acted 
accordingly.  We  therefore  consider  Mr.  Hunt's  evidence  as 
absolutely  inadmissible,  on  strong  preliminary  grounds.  But 
what  are  we  to  say  to  It.  when  wo  find  it.  as  we  do,  totally 
and  diametrically  at  variance  both  with  the  substance  and 
complexion  of  Lord  Byron's  epistolary  correspondence ; and 
with  the  oral  testimonies  of  men  whose  talents,  originally 
superior  beyond  all  possibility  of  measurement  to  Sir.  Hunt's, 
have  been  matured  and  perfected  by  study,  both  of  books  and 
men,  such  a*  Mr.  Hunt  never  even  dreamed  of;  who  had 
the  advantage  of  meeting  Lord  Byron  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ; and  who,  qualified,  as 
they  probably  were,  above  any  of  their  contemporaries,  to 
appreciate  Lord  Byron,  whether  as  a poet,  or  as  a man  of 
high  rank  and  pre-eminent  fame,  mingling  in  the  world  in 
society  such  as  he  ought  never  to  have  sunk  below,  all  with 
one  voice  pronounce  an  opinion  exactly  and  in  every  par- 
ticular. a*  well  as  looking  to  things  broadly  and  to  the  general 
effect,  the  reverse  of  that  which  this  unworthy  and  ungrateful 
dependant  has  thought  himself  justified  in  promulgating,  on 
the  pica  of  a penury  which  no  Lord  Byron  survives  to  relieve  ? 
it  is  too  ban,  that  he  who  has,  in  hls  own  personal  conduct, 
as  well  as  in  hls  writings,  so  much  to  answer  for  — who 
abuse*!  great  opportunities  and  great  talents  so  lamentably  — 
who  sinned  so  deeply,  both  against  the  society  to  which  he 
belonged  and  the  literature  in  which  his  name  will  ever  hold 
a splendid  place  — it  is  really  too  bad,  that  I,ord  Byron,  in 
addition  to  the  grave  condemnation  of  men  able  to  appreciate 
both  his  merits  and  hls  demerits,  and  well  dispose*!  to  think 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  of  the  worst  errors  that  ex- 
isted along  with  so  much  that  was  excellent  and  noble — it 
is  by  much  too  bad,  that  this  great  man's  glorious  though 
melancholy  memory 

' Must  also  beAr  the  vile  attacks 
Of  ragged  curs  and  vulgar  hacks  * 
whom  he  fed ; — that  his  bones  muit  be  scraped  up  from  their 
bed  of  repose  to  be  at  once  grinned  and  howled  over  by  crea- 
tures who.  even  In  the  least  hyena-like  of  their  moods,  can 
touch  nothing  that  mankind  would  wish  to  respect  without 
polluting  it.” 

Mr.  Moore’s  Verses  on  Mr.  Hunt's  work  must  not  be 
omitted  here:  — 

" Next  week  will  be  published  (as  * Lives ' are  the  rage) 
The  whole  Reminiscences,  wondrous  and  strange. 

Of  a small  puppy -dog  that  lived  once  in  the  cage 
Of  the  late  noble  lion  at  Exeter  'Change. 

“ Though  the  dog  is  a dog  of  the  kind  they  call  * sad,' 

'T  is  a puppy  that  much  to  good  breeding  pretends : 
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Z\)t  age  of  UrotiKJ 

OR,  CARMEN  SECULARE  ET  ANNUS  HAUD  MIRABILIS. 1 

**  ltnpar  Congrcstus  AchilU." 


I. 

Thi  good  old  times".— all  times  when  old  are 
good  — 

Are  gone ; the  present  might  be  if  they  would  ; 
Great  things  have  been,  and  are,  and  greater  still 
Want  little  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will : 

A wider  space,  a greener  field,  is  given 

To  those  who  play  their  “ tricks  before  high  heaven." 

I know  not  If  the  angels  weep,  but  men 

Have  wept  enough  — for  what  ? — to  weep  again  ! 

1L 

All  Is  exploded  — be  it  good  or  bad. 

Reader ! remember  when  thou  wert  a lad, 

Then  Pitt  was  all ; or,  If  not  all,  so  much, 

His  very  rival  almost  deem’d  him  such.  2 
We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  face  — 

Athos  and  Ida,  with  a clashing  sea 
Of  eloquence  between,  which  flow'd  all  free, 

As  the  deep  billows  of  the  .cEgean  roar 
Betwixt  the  Hellenic  and  the  Phrygian  shore. 

But  where  are  they  — the  rivals  ! a few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding  sheet.  3 * 
How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave, 

Which  hushes  all  1 a calm,  unstormy  wave, 

Which  overaweeps  the  world.  The  theme  is  old 
Of  “ dust  to  dust ; " but  half  its  tale  untold  : 

Time  tempers  not  its  terrors  — still  the  worm 
Winds  its  cold  folds,  the  tomb  preserves  its  form. 
Varied  above,  but  still  alike  below ; 

The  urn  may  shine,  the  ashes  will  not  glow, 

Though  Cleopatra’s  mummy  cross  the  sea 
O'er  which  from  empire  she  lured  Anthony ; 


, Though  Alexander’s  urn  a show  be  grown 
On  shores  he  wept  to  conquer,  though  unknown— 
How  vain,  how  worse  than  vain,  at  length  appear 
The  madman’s  wish,  the  Macedonian's  tear ! 
i He  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer — half  the  earth 
Knows  not  his  name,  or  but  his  death,  and  birth, 
i And  desolation ; while  his  native  Greece 
Hath  all  of  desolation,  save  its  peace. 

: He  “ wept  for  worlds  to  conquer  l"  he  wba  ne’er 
Conceived  the  globe,  he  panted  not  to  spare ! 

With  even  the  busy  Northern  Isle  unknown,  I 
Which  holds  his  urn,  and  never  knew  his  throne.  * 

HI. 

I But  where  Is  he,  the  modem,  mightier  far, 

Who,  bom  no  king,  made  monarch*  draw  his  c*r;  I 
[ The  new  Sesostris,  whose  unharness'd  kings, 1 
Freed  from  the  bit,  believe  themselves  with  wings, 
And  spurn  the  dust  o’er  which  they  crawl’d  of  late, 

I Chain’d  to  the  chariot  of  the  chieftain’s  state  ? 

Yes ! where  is  he,  the  champion  and  the  child  h 
Of  all  that ’s  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild ; [thrones; 
Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stake*  weft 
Whose  table  earth  — whose  dice  were  human  tooeri 
Behold  the  grand  result  la  yon  lone  isle, 6 
And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 

I Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle’s  lofty  rage 
Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  narrow  cage ; 

Smile  to  survey  the  queller  of  the  nations 
Now  daily  squabbling  o’er  disputed  rations; 

' Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,  as  he  dines 
O'er  curtail’d  dlshe9  and  o’er  stinted  wines; 
i O'er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things. 

I Is  this  the  man  who  scourged  or  feasted  kings  ? 


And  few  dogs  have  such  opportunities  had 
Of  knowing  how  lions  behave  — among  friend*. 

'*  How  that  animal  eats,  how  he  mores,  how  he  drinks, 

Is  all  noted  down  by  this  Boswell  so  small ; 

And 't  is  plain,  from  each  sentence,  the  puppy-dog  thinks 
That  the  lion  was  no  such  great  things  after  all. 

44  Though  he  roar'd  pretty  well  — this  the  puppy  allows  — 

It  was  all,  he  tars,  borrow’d — all  second-hand  roar ; 
And  he  vastly  prefers  his  own  little  bow-wows 
To  the  loftiest  war-note  the  lion  could  pour. 

44  ’T  Is.  indeed,  os  good  fun  as  a Cynic  could  ask. 

To  see  how  this  cockney -bred  setter  of  rabbits 
Takes  gravely  the  lord  of  the  forest  to  task. 

And  judges  of  lions  by  puppy-dog  habits. 

44  Nay,  fed  as  he  was  (and  this  makes  it  a dark  case) 
with  sops  every  day  from  the  lion’s  own  pan. 

He  lifts  up  his  leg  at  the  noble  beast's  carcass, 

And  — does  all  a dog,  so  diminutive,  can. 

“ However,  the  book 's  a good  book,  being  rich  in 
Examples  and  warnings  to  Hons  high-bred. 

How  they  suffer  small  mongrelly  curs  in  their  kitchen, 
Who  ’ll  feed  on  them  Living,  and  foul  them  when  dead.”] 

1 [This  poem  was  written  by  Lord  Byron  at  Genoa,  in  the 

early  part  of  the  year  1823 ; and  published  In  London,  bv 

Mr.  John  Hunt.  Its  authenticity  was  much  disputed  at  the 

time.] 


3  [Mr.  Fox  used  to  say  — 44 1 never  want  a word  bet  Fit* 
never  wants  the  word."] 

3 [The  grave  of  Mr.  Fox.  In  Westminster  Abbey,  ii 
eighteen  Inches  of  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  — 

44  Where  — taming  thought  to  human  pride 
The  mighty  chiefs  sloop  side  by  side. 

Drop  upon  Fox’s  grave  the  tear, 

’T  will  trickle  to  his  rival’s  bier : 

O’er  Pitt’s  the  mournful  requiem  sound. 

And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 

The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry  — 

’ Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die ; 

Speak  not  for  those  a separate  doom, 
whom  fate  made  brothers  In  the  tomb ; 

But  search  the  land  of  living  men, 

Where  wilt  thou  dad  their  Ukc  again F" 

Sir  Walt**  Scott- 

4 T A sarcophagus,  of  breccia,  supposed  to  have  re®*9?: 
the  dust  of  Alexander,  which  came  into  the  nossesrtoe  * 
English  army,  in  consequence  of  the  capitulation  of  kwuj* 
dria,  in  February.  1802,  was  presented  by  George  111- 
British  Museum. j 

5 [Sesostris  is  said,  by  Diodorus,  to  have  had  hii  chart* 
drawn  by  eight  vanquished  sovereigns : — 

44  High  on  hi*  car  Sesostris  struck  my  view, 

Whom  scepter 'd  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew ; 

His  hands  a bow  and  pointed  Jav’Un  hold,  . 

His  giant  limbs  are  arm’d  in  scales  of  gold."— Fort-l 
6 [St.  Helena.] 
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Behold  the  scales  In  which  his  fortune  hangs, 

A surgeon’s 1 statement,  and  an  earl’s  2 harangues  I 
A bust  delay'd3,  a book  refused,  can  shake 
The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake. 

Is  this  indeed  the  tamer  of  the  great. 

Now  slave  of  all  could  tease  or  irritate — 

The  paltry  gaoler * and  the  prying  spy, 

The  staring  stranger  with  his  note-book  nigh  ? 4 
Plunged  in  a dungeon,  he  had  still  been  great ; 

How  low,  how  little  was  this  middle  state. 

Between  a prison  and  a palace,  where 
: How  few  could  feel  for  what  he  had  to  bear  ! 

I Vain  his  complaint,  — my  lord  presents  his  bill, 

| His  food  and  wine  were  doled  opt  duly  still ; 

I Vain  was  his  sickness,  never  was  a clime 
I So  free  from  homicide  — to  doubt ’s  a crime ; 

| And  the  stiff  surgeon,  who  maintain’d  his  cause, 

I I Hath  lost  his  place,  and  gain'd  the  world’s  applause.6 
1 1 But  smile  — though  all  the  pangs  of  brain  and  heart 

Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  aid  of  art ; 

I Though,  save  the  few  fond  friends  and  imaged  face 

!Of  that  fair  boy  his  sire  shall  ne’er  embrace. 

None  stand  by  his  low  bed  — though  even  the  mind 
Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awes  mankind ; 
Smile  — for  the  fetter’d  eagle  breaks  his  chain. 

And  higher  worlds  than  this  are  his  again.7 

rv. 

How,  if  that  soaring  spirit  still  retain 
| A conscious  twilight  of  his  blaaing  reign, 

How  must  he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  see 
( The  little  that  he  was  and  sought  to  be  t 
What  though  his  name  a wider  empire  found 
Than  his  ambition,  though  with  scarce  a bound ; 
Though  first  in  glory,  deepest  in  reverse, 

He  tasted  empire's  blessings  and  its  curse ; 

Though  kings,  rejoicing  in  their  late  escape 
from  chains,  would  gladly  be  their  tyrant’s  ape ; 

How  mu*t  he  smile,  and  turn  to  yon  lone  grave, 

The  proudest  sea-mark  that  o’ertops  the  wave ! 

1 What  though  his  gaoler,  duteous  to  the  last, 

| Scarce  deem'd  the  coffin's  lead  could  keep  him  fust. 
Refusing  one  poor  line  along  the  lid, 

| To  date  the  birth  and  death  of  all  it  hid  ; 

» [Mr.  Barry  O'Meara.]  * [Earl  Bathurst.] 

i / 9 [The  bust  of  his  son.]  4 [Sir  Hudson  Lowe.} 

[ i 5 [Captain  Basil  Hall's  interesting  account  of  his  interview 
j with  the  ex-emperor  occurs  In  his  “ Voyage  to  Loo-choo.”] 

, ) * [The  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  O'Meara's  dis- 

I miual  from  his  Majesty's  servico  took  place  will  suffice  to 
I show  how  little  “ the  stiff  surgeon  " merited  (he  applause  of 
.Lord  Brnm.  In  a letter  to  the  Admiralty  Board  by  Mr.  O’M., 
dated  Oct.  5W.  1813,  there  occurred  the  following  paragraph  : 

[ , — “In  the  third  interview  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  with 

INapole^v  Buonaparte,  In  May,  1816,  be  proposed  to  the  latter 
I to  send  me  away,  and  to  replace  me  by  Mr.  Baxter,  who  had 
j town  several  years  surgeon  in  the  Corsican  Rangers.  Failing 
I in  th  is  attempt,  he  adopted  the  resolution  of  manifesting  great 
confidence  In  me.  by  loading  mo  with  civilities,  inviting  me 
j constantly  to  dine  with  him,  conversing  for  hours  together 
, with  me  alone,  both  in  his  own  bouse  and  grounds,  and  at 
Loogwood,  either  in  my  own  room,  or  under  the  trees  and 
elsewhere.  On  some  of  these  occasions  he  made  to  me  ob- 
servations upon  the  benefit  which  would  result  to  Europe 
1 j from  the  death  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ; of  which  event  ne 
i spoke  in  a manner  which,  considering  his  tituation  and  mine, 
»a»peciili*rly  distressing  to  me.”  — The  Secretary  to  the 
I Admiralty  was  instructed  to  answer  In  these  terms  : — “ It  is 
Impossible  to  doubt  the  meaning  which  this  passage  was  In- 
tersdod  to  convey  ; and  my  Lords  can  as  little  doubt  that  the 
insinuation  is  a calumnious  falsehood r but  if  It  were  true, 
i and  if  so  horrible  a suggestion  were  made  to  you,  directly  or 
Indirectly*  H was  your  Bounden  duty  not  to  have  lost  a moment 
in  communicating  it  to  the  Admiral  on  the  spot,  or  to  the 


That  name  shall  hallow  the  ignoble  shore, 

A talisman  to  all  save  him  who  bore ; 

The  fleets  that  sweep  before  the  eastern  blast 
Shall  hear  their  sea-boys  hall  It  from  the  mast ; 

When  Victory’s  Gallic  column  shall  but  rise, 

Like  Pompey’s  pillar,  in  a desert’s  skies, 

The  rocky  Isle  that  holds  or  held  his  dust. 

Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero’s  bust. 

And  mighty  nature  o’er  his  obsequies 
Do  more  than  niggard  envy  still  denies. 

But  what  are  these  to  him  ? Can  glory’s  lust 
Touch  the  freed  spirit  or  the  fetter’d  dust  ? 

Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  consists ; 

Nought  if  he  sleeps — nor  more  if  he  exists : 

Alike  the  better-seeing  shade  will  smile 
On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle. 

As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 
In  Rome’s  Pantheon  or  Gaul’s  mimic  dome. 

He  wants  not  this ; but  France  shall  feel  the  want 
Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant : 

Her  honour,  fame,  and  faith  demand  his  bones. 

To  rear  above  a pyramid  of  thrones ; 

Or  carried  onward  in  the  battle’s  van, 

To  form,  like  Guesclin’s8  diet,  her  talisman. 

But  be  it  as  it  is  — the  time  may  come 

Hb  name  shall  beat  the  alarm,  like  Zbka’s  drum.  * 

V. 

Oh  heaven  ! of  which  he  was  In  power  a feature ; 

Oh  earth  ! of  which  he  was  a noble  creature  ; 

Thou  isle ! to  be  remember’d  long  and  well. 

That  saw’st  the  unfledged  eaglet  chip  hb  shell ! 

Ye  Alps,  which  view’d  him  in  his  dawning  flights 
Hover,  the  victor  of  a hundred  fights  ! 

Thou  Rome,  who  saw’st  thy  Cwsar’s  deeds  outdone  1 
Alas ! why  pass’d  he  too  the  Rubicon  — 

The  Rubicon  of  man’s  awaken'd  rights, 

To  herd  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites  ? 

Egypt ! from  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 
Forgotten  Pharaohs  from  their  long  repose, 

And  shook  within  their  pyramids  to  hear 
A new  Cambyses  thundering  in  their  ear ; 

While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 
Like  startled  giants  by  Nile’s  famous  flood ; *o 

Secretary  of  State,  or  to  their  Lordships.  An  overture  so 
monstrous  in  itself,  and  so  deeply  Involving,  not  merely  the 
personal  character  of  the  governor,  but  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  and  the  important  interest  committed  to  hi*  charge, 
should  not  have  been  reserved  in  your  own  breast  for  l wo 
years,  to  be  produced  at  last,  not  (as  it  would  appear)  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  but  in  furtherance  of  your  own  personal 
hostility  against  the  governor.  Either  the  charge  is  in  tho 
last  degree  fhlsc  and  calumnious,  or  you  can  haw  no  possible 
excuse  for  having  hitherto  suppressed  it.  In  either  case,  and 
without  adverting  to  the  general  tenour  of  your  conduct,  as 
stated  in  your  letter,  my  Lords  consider  you  to  t>e  an  Improper 
person  to  continue  in  nis  Majesty's  service  ; and  they  have 
directed  your  name  to  bo  erased  from  the  list  of  naval  sur- 
geons accordingly."  O’Meara  died  In  1836.] 

7 [Buonaparte  died  the  Sth  of  May,  1831.] 

8 [Guetclln,  constable  of  France,  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumphs,  before  Chiteauneuf  de  Randon,  in  1380.  The 
English  garrison,  which  had  conditioned  to  surrender  at  a 
certain  time,  marched  out  the  day  alter  his  death  ; and  the 
commander  respectfully  laid  the  keys  of  the  fortress  on  the 
bier,  so  that  it  might  appear  to  have  surrendered  to  his 
ashes.] 

* [John  Ziska  — a distinguished  leader  of  the  Hussites. 

It  it  recorded  of  him,  that,  in  dying,  he  ordered  his  skin  to 
be  made  the  covering  of  a drum.  The  Bohemians  hold  his 
memory  In  superstitious  veneration.] 
t0  [At  the  battle  of  the  pyramids,  in  July,  1798,  Buonaparte 
said,  — “ Soldiers!  from  the  summit  of  yonder  pyramids 
forty  ages  behold  you.”] 

Jl 
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Or  from  the  pyramid’s  tall  pinnacle 
Beheld  the  desert  peopled,  as  from  hell. 

With  clashing  hosts,  who  strew’d  the  barren  sand 
To  re-manure  the  uncultivated  land  ! 

Spain  ! which,  a moment  mindless  of  the  Cid, 

Beheld  his  banner  flouting  thy  Madrid  ! 

Austria  ! which  saw  thy  twlce-ta’en  capital 
Twice  spared  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  fall ! 

Ye  race  of  Frederic  ! — Frederics  but  in  name 
And  falsehood  — heirs  to  all  except  his  fame  : 

Who,  crush’d  at  Jena,  crouch’d  at  Berlin,  fell 
First,  and  but  rose  to  follow  ! Ye  who  dwell 
Where  Kosciusko  dwelt,  remembering  yet 
The  unpaid  amount  of  Catherine’s  bloody  debt ! 
Poland  ! o’er  which  the  avenging  angel  pass'd, 

But  left  thee  as  he  found  thee,  still  a waste, 
Forgetting  all  thy  still  enduring  claim, 

Thy  lotted  people  and  extinguish’d  name. 

Thy  sigh  for  freedom,  thy  long  flowing  tear, 

That  sound  that  crashes  In  the  tyrant’s  car  — 
Kosciusko  I On  — on — on  — the  thirst  of  war 
Gasps  for  the  gore  of  serfs  and  of  their  czar. 

The  half  barbaric  Moscow’s  minarets 
Gleam  in  the  sun,  but  'f  is  a sun  that  sets ! 

Moscow  ! thou  limit  of  his  long  career, 

For  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  his  frozen  tear 
To  see  in  vain — he  saw  thee — how?  with  spire 
And  palace  fuel  to  one  common  fire. 

To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match, 

To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  thatch, 

To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store, 

The  prince  his  hall — and  Moscow  was  no  more  ! 

Subliraest  of  volcanos  ! Etna’s  flame 

Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Hecla 's  tame ; 

Vesuvius  shows  his  blaze,  an  usual  sight 

For  gaping  tourists,  from  his  hackney'd  height : 

Thou  stand’st  alone  unri vail’d,  till  the  Are 
To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  expire ! 

• 

Thou  other  element  I as  strong  and  stem. 

To  teach  a lesson  conquerors  will  not  learn  ! — 
Whose  icy  wing  flapp'd  o’er  the  faltering  foe, 

Till  fell  a hero  with  each  flake  of  snow  ; 

How  did  thy  numbing  beak  and  silent  feng 
Pierce,  till  hosts  perish’d  with  a single  pang  ! 

In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  his  banks 
For  the  gay  thousands  of  his  dashing  ranks ! 

In  vain  shall  France  recall  beneath  her  vines 
Her  youth — their  blood  flows  faster  than  her  wines; 
Or  stagnant  In  their  human  ice  remains 
In  frozen  mummies  on  the  Polar  plains. 

In  vain  will  Italy’s  broad  sun  awaken 

Her  offspring  chill’d ; its  beams  are  now  forsaken. 

Of  all  the  trophies  gather’d  from  the  war. 

What  shall  return  ? — the  conqueror’s  broken  car  1 

■ [GuiUtui  Adolphus  fell  at  the  great  battle  of  Lutzen,  in 
November,  1632.] 

* [The  Isle  or  Elba.] 

s 1 refer  the  reader  to  the  first  address  of  Prometheus  in 
Alschrlus,  when  he  U left  alone  by  his  attendants,  and  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Chorus  of  Sea-Dytnphs.  [Thus  translated 
by  Potter : — 

u Ethereal  air,  and  ye  swift-winged  winds. 

Ye  rirers  springing  from  fresh  founts,  ye  waves. 

That  o’er  ti»*  interminable  ocean  wreath 
Your  crisped  smiles,  thou  all-producing  earth. 

And  thee,  bright  sun,  I call,  whose  flaming  orb 
Views  the  wide  world  beneath,  see  what,  a god, 

I suffer  from  the  gods  ; with  what  fierce  pains, 

Bohold,  what  tortures  for  revolving  ages 


The  conqueror’s  yet  unbroken  heart ! Again 
The  horn  of  Roland  sounds,  and  not  In  vain. 

Lutzen,  where  fell  the  Swede  of  victory,  » 

Beholds  him  conquer,  but,  alas  ! not  die  : 

Dresden  surveys  three  despots  fly  once  more 
Before  their  sovereign, — sovereign  is  before  ; 

But  there  exhausted  Fortune  quits  the  field. 

And  Leipsic’s  treason  bids  the  unvanquish’d  yield  ; 

The  Saxon  jackal  leaves  the  lion’s  side 
To  turn  the  bear’s,  and  wolfs,  and  fox’s  guide ; 

And  backward  to  the  den  of  his  despair 
The  forest  monarch  shrinks,  but  finds  no  lair  ! 

Oh  ye ! and  each,  and  all ! Oh  France  ! who  found 
Thy  long  fair  fields,  plough’d  up  as  hostile  ground. 
Disputed  foot  by  foot,  till  treason,  still 
Ills  only  victor,  from  Montmartre’s  hill 
Look'd  down  o’er  trampled  Paris  ! and  thou  Isle,  * 

Which  9eest  Etruria  from  thy  ramparts  smile. 

Thou  momentary  shelter  of  his  pride. 

Till  woo’d  by  danger,  his  yet  weeping  bride  ! 

Oh,  France  1 retaken  by  a single  march, 

Whose  path  was  through  one  long  triumphal  arch ! 

Oh,  bloody  and  most  bootless  Waterloo ! 

Which  proves  how  fools  may  have  their  fortune  too, 

Won  half  by  blunder,  half  by  treachery : 

Oh,  dull  Saint  Helen  1 with  thy  gaoler  nigh  — 

Hear  I hear  Prometheus  3 from  his  rock  appeal 
To  earth,  air,  ocean,  all  that  felt  or  feel 
His  power  and  glory,  all  who  yet  shall  hear 
A name  eternal  as  the  rolling  year ; 

He  teaches  them  the  lesson  taught  so  long. 

So  oft,  so  vainly  — learn  to  do  no  wrong  ! 

A single  step  into  the  right  had  made 
This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  betray’d : 

A single  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 
His  name  a doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven ; 

The  reed  of  Fortune,  and  of  thrones  the  rod. 

Of  Fame  the  Moloch  or  the  demigod  ; 

His  country’s  Oesar,  Europe’s  Hannibal, 

Without  their  decent  dignity  of  fill.  \ 

Yet  Vanity  herself  had  better  taught 
A surer  path  even  to  the  feme  he  sought. 

By  pointing  out  on  history’s  fruitless  page  1 

Ten  thousand  conquerors  for  a single  sage. 

While  Franklin’s  quiet  memory  climbs  to  heaven. 
Calming  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  riven,  1 \ 
Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 
Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  his  birth  ; « 
While  W'ashington ’s  a watchword,  such  as  ne’er 
Shall  sink  while  there’s  an  echo  left  to  air: 3 
While  even  the  Spaniard's  thirst  of  gold  and  war 
Forgets  Pizarro  to  shout  Bolivar ! * 

Alas  ! why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave  • 

Which  wafted  freedom  gird  a tyrant’s  grave  — 


I here  roust  struggle  ; such  unseemly  chains 

This  new-raised  ruler  of  the  gods  devised 

Ah  me  ! That  groan  bursts  from  my  anguish'd  heart, 

My  present  woes  and  future  to  bemoan 

For  favours  shown 

To  mortal  man  I bear  this  weight  of  woe  ! ”3 
4 [The  well-known  motto  on  a French  medal  of  FrankUn 


**  Eripuit  ccelo  fulmcn,  sceptnunque  tynumia.*'] 

* [••  To  be  the  first  roan  ( not  the  Dictator),  not  th«  Syila. 

but  the  Washington,  or  Aristides,  the  leader  in  tale  at  w«* 
truth,  Is  to  be  next  to  the  Divinity.*’  — Byron  Usnrry . } 1 

• [Simon  Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  Colombia  and  P*»ru,  dbed 
at  San  Pedro,  December.  1830,  of  an  illness  brought  on  by 
excessive  fatigue  and  exertion.] 
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The  king  of  kings,  and  yet  of  slaves  the  slave, 

I Who  bursts  the  chains  of  millions  to  renew 
The  very  fetters  which  his  arm  broke  through. 

And  crush’d  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  on  n. 

To  flit  between  a dungeon  and  a throne  ? 

VI. 

| But ’t  will  not  be  — the  spark  s awaken’d  — lo 
The  swarthy  Spaniard  feels  his  former  glow  ; 

The  same  high  spirit  which  beat  buck  the  Moor 
Through  eight  long  age*  of  alternate  gore 
Revives — and  where?  in  that  avenging  clime 
Where  Spain  was  once  synonymous  with  crime. 
Where  Cortes'  and  Piiarro’s  banner  flew, 

The  infant  world  redeems  her  name  of  “ New" 

Tis  the  old  aspiration  breathed  afresh. 

To  kindle  souls  within  degraded  flesh. 

Such  as  repulsed  the  Persian  from  the  shore 
Where  Greece  teas  — No ! she  still  is  Greece  no 
more. 

One  common  cause  makes  myriads  of  one  breast, 
Slaves  of  the  east,  or  helots  of  the  west ; 

On  Andes’  and  on  Athos’  peaks  unfurl'd, 

The  self-same  standard  streams  o’er  either  world : 
The  Athenian  wears  again  Harmodlus’  sword ; 1 
The  Chili  chief  abjures  his  foreign  lord ; 

The  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a Greek, 
Young  Freedom  plumes  the  crest  of  each  cacique  » 

| Debating  despots,  hemm'd  on  either  shore, 

■ Shrink  vainly  from  the  roused  Atlantic's  roar; 
Through  Calpe's  strait  the  rolling  tides  advance, 
Sweep  slightly  by  the  half-tamed  land  of  France, 
Dash  o’er  the  old  Spaniard’s  cradle,  and  would  fain 
Unite  Ausonia  to  the  mighty  main : 

But  driven  from  thence  awhile,  yet  not  for  aye 
Break  o'er  th’  .-Egean,  mindful  of  the  day 
Of  Salami*  » — there,  there  the  waves  arise, 

Not  to  be  lull’d  by  tyrant  victories. 

Lone,  lost,  abandon’d  in  their  utmost  need  _ 

By  Christians,  unto  whom  they  gave  their  creed, 
The  desolated  lands,  the  ravaged  isle. 

The  foster’d  feud  encouraged  to  beguile, 

1 The  aid  evaded,  and  the  cold  delay, 

Prolong’d  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a prey  ;1  — 

I These,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Greece  can  show 
, The  false  friend  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe. 

But  this  is  well : Greeks  on*y  should  free  Greece, 

| Not  the  barbarian,  with  his  mask  of  peace. 

How  should  the  autocrat  of  bondage  be 
The  king  of  serfs,  and  set  the  nations  free  ? 

I Better  still  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 
l Than  swell  the  Cossaque’s  prowling  caravan  ; 

Better  still  toil  for  masters,  than  await, 

I The  slave  of  slaves,  before  a Russian  gate,  — 

I Number’d  by  hordes,  a human  capital, 
iJ  A live  estate,  existing  but  for  thrall, 

| Lotted  by  thousands,  as  a meet  reward 
i 1 For  the  first  courtier  in  the  Czar's  regard ; 

While  their  immediate  owner  never  tastes 
I His  sleep,  sans  dreaming  of  Siberia’s  wastes : 

I Better  succumb  even  to  their  own  despair, 

And  drive  the  camel  than  purvey  the  bear. 

! | 1 [The  famous  hymn,  ascribed  to  Calllslratus  : — 

1 1 **  Cover’d  with  myrtle-wreath*,  I 'll  wear  my  *word 

Lllte  brave  Harmodlus.  and  his  patriot  friend 
Aftstogriton.  who  the  law*  restored. 

The  tyrant  *lew,  and  bade  oppression  end,”  kc.  kc.] 
* (For  Che  first  authentic  account  of  the  Russian  intrigue 
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But  not  alone  within  the  hoariest  clime 
Where  Freedom  dates  her  birth  with  that  of  Time, 
And  not  alone  where,  plunged  In  night,  a crowd 
Of  Incas  darken  to  a dubious  cloud, 

The  dawn  revives : renown’d,  romantic  Spain 
Holds  back  the  invader  from  her  soil  again. 

Not  now  the  Roman  tribe  nor  Punic  horde 
Demand  her  fields  as  lists  to  prove  the  sword  ; 

Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 
Pollute  the  plains,  alike  abhorring  both  ; 

Nor  old  Peiayo  on  his  mountain  rears 
The  warlike  fathers  of  a thousand  years. 

That  seed  Is  sown  and  reap’d,  as  oft  the  Moor 
Sighs  to  remember  on  his  dusky  shore. 

Long  in  the  peasant’s  song  or  poet’s  page 
Has  dwelt  the  memory  of  Abencerrage  ; 

The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  victors,  flung 
Back  to  the  barbarous  realm  from  whence  they  sprung. 
But  these  are  gone  — their  faith,  their  swords,  their 
sway. 

Yet  left  more  antl-christian  foes  than  they ; 

The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  priest. 

The  Inquisition,  with  her  burning  feast. 

The  faith’s  red  u auto,”  fed  with  human  fuel. 

While  sate  the  catholic  Moloch,  calmly  cruel. 
Enjoying,  with  inexorable  eye, 

That  fiery  festival  of  agony  I 

The  stem  or  feeble  sovereign,  one  or  both 

By  turns ; the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was  sloth 

The  long  degenerate  noble ; the  debased 

Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced. 

But  more  degraded  ; the  unpeopled  realm ; 

The  once  proud  navy  which  forgot  the  helm ; 

The  once  Impervious  phalanx  disarray’d  ; 

The  idle  forge  that  form’d  Toledo’s  blade ; 

The  foreign  wealth  that  flow’d  on  ev’ry  shore. 

Save  hers  who  earn'd  it  with  the  natives’  gore ; 

The  very  language  which  might  vie  with  Rome’s 
And  once  was  known  to  nations  like  their  homes, 
Neglected  or  forgotten : — such  was  Spain  ; 

But  such  she  is  not,  nor  shall  be  again. 

I These  worst,  these  home  invaders,  felt  and  feel 
The  new  Numantlne  soul  of  old  Castile. 

Up ! up  again  ! undaunted  Tauridor ! 

The  bull  of  Phalaris  renews  his  roar ; 

Mount,  chivalrous  Hidalgo  1 not  In  vain 
Revive  the  cry  — “ logo ! and  close  Spain  ! " * 

Yes,  close  her  with  your  armed  bosoms  round, 

And  form  the  barrier  which  Napoleon  found,  — 

The  exterminating  war,  the  desert  plain. 

The  streets  without  a tenant,  save  the  slain  ; 

The  wild  sierra,  with  its  wilder  troop 
Of  vulture-plumed  guerrillas,  on  the  stoop 
For  their  incessant  prey ; the  desperate  wall 
Of  Saragossa,  mightiest  in  her  fall ; 

The  man  nerved  to  a spirit,  and  the  maid 
Waving  her  more  than  Amazonian  blade ; « 

The  knife  of  Arragon  »,  Toledo’s  steel ; 

The  famous  lance  of  chivalrous  Castile ; 

The  unerring  rifle  of  the  Catalan ; 

The  Andalusian  courser  in  the  van ; 

In  Greece,  in  the  rears  alluded  to,  see  “ Gordon’s  History 
of  the  Greek  Revolution"  (IW1),  vul.  1.1 

* f “ Santiago  y serra  Espafia  ! ” the  old  Spanish  war-cry.] 

* [See  ante,  p.  10.] 

4 The  Arragontan*  are  peculiarly  dexterooa  In  the  use  of 
this  weapon,  and  displayed  it  particularly  In  former  French 
, wars. 
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The  torch  to  make  a Moscow  of  Madrid  ; 

And  in  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid : — 

Such  have  been,  such  shall  be,  such  are.  Advance, 
And  win  — not  Spain,  but  thine  own  freedom,  France  1 

yul 

But  lo ! a Congress ! * What  1 that  hallow’d  name 
Which  freed  the  Atlantic  ? May  we  hope  the  same 
For  outworn  Europe  ? With  the  sound  arise, 

Like  Samuel’s  shade  to  Saul’s  monarchic  eyes, 

The  prophets  of  young  Freedom,  summon'd  far 
From  climes  of  Washington  and  Bolivar ; 

Henry,  the  forest-bora  Demosthenes, 

Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas  ;  1 * *  4 
And  stoic  Franklin’s  energetic  shade, 

Robed  in  the  lightnings  which  his  hand  allay’d ; 

And  Washington,  the  tyrant-tamer,  wake, 

To  bid  us  blush  for  these  old  chains,  or  break. 

But  who  compose  this  senate  of  the  few 
That  should  redeem  the  many  ? Who  renew 
This  consecrated  name,  till  now  assign’d 
To  councils  held  to  benefit  mankind  ? 

Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  call  ? 

The  blest  Alliance,  which  says  three  are  id  I ! 

An  earthly  trinity  1 which  wears  the  shape 
Of  heaven’s,  as  man  Is  mimlck’d  by  the  ape. 

A pious  unity  1 in  purpose  one  — 

To  melt  three  fools  to  a Napoleon. 

Why,  Egypt’s  gods  were  rational  to  these  ; 

Their  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  degrees. 

And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed, 

Cared  little,  so  that  they  were  duly  fed ; 

But  these,  more  hungry,  must  have  something  more, 
The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  toss  and  gore. 

Ah  1 how  much  happier  were  good  /Esop’s  frogs 
Than  we  ! for  ours  are  animated  logs, 

With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fro, 

And  crushing  nations  with  a stupid  blow ; 

All  duly  anxious  to  leave  little  work 
Unto  the  revolutionary  stork. 

IX. 

Thrice  blest  Verona ! since  the  holy  three 
With  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee ; 
Honour’d  by  them,  thy  treacherous  site  forgets 
The  vaunted  tomb  of  “ all  the  Capulets ; ” * 

Thy  Sealigcrs — for  what  was  “ Dog  the  Great,’’ 

M Can  Grande  V (which  1 venture  to  translate,) 

1 [The  Congress  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria. 
Prussia,  &c.  Ac.  &c.  which  assembled  at  Verona,  In  the 
autumn  of  1*32.] 

t [Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  a leading  member  of  the 
American  Congress,  died  in  June,  1797.  Lord  Byron  alludes 
to  hi*  famous  speech  in  1765,  in  which,  on  saying,  “ Cresar 
had  his  Brutus  — Charles  the  First  had  his  Cromwell  — 
and  George  the  Third—”  Henry  was  interrupted  with 
a shout  of  “ Treason  ! treason  1 1”  — but  coolly  finished  the 
sentence  with  — “ George  the  Third  may  prqfit  by  their 
example."'] 

5 [*‘  I have  been  over  Verona.  The  amphitheatre  is  won- 
derful— beats  even  Greece.  Of  the  truth  of  Juliet’s  story, 
they  seem  tenacious  to  a degree,  insisting  on  the  fact —giving 
a date  0303),  and  showing  a tomb.  It  is  a plain,  open,  and 
partly  decayed  sarcophagus,  with  withered  leaves  in  it,  in  a 
wild  and  desolate  conventual  garden,  once  a cemetery,  now- 
ruined  to  the  very  graves.  The  situation  struck  me  as  very 
appropriate  to  the  legeud,  being  blighted  as  their  love.  I 
have  brought  away  a few  pieces  of  the  granite,  to  give  to  my 
daughter  and  my  niece-i.  The  Gothic  monuments  of  the 
Scallger  princes  pleased  me,  but  * a poor  virtuoso  am  I.'  ” — 
Byron  Letters , Sov.  1816.] 

4 [Cone  I.  Della  Scala,  sumamod  the  Great,  died  in  1329: 

he  was  the  protector  of  Dante,  who  celebrated  him  as  **  1! 

Gran  Lombardo.”] 


To  these  subllmer  pugs  ? Thy  poet  too, 

Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new ; J 
Thine  amphitheatre,  where  Romans  sate ; 

And  Dante’s  exile  shelter’d  by  thy  gate ; 

Thy  good  old  man,  whose  world  was  all  within 
Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  country  held  him  in : 9 
Would  that  the  royal  guests  it  girds  about 
Were  so  fhr  like,  as  never  to  get  out ! 

Ay,  shout ! inscribe ! rear  monuments  of  shame. 

To  tell  Oppression  that  the  world  Is  tame ! 

Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  rage, 

The  comedy  Is  not  upon  thc^stage ; 

The  show  is  rich  in  ribandry  and  stars, 

Then  gaze  upon  it  through  thy  dungeon  bars ; 

Clap  thy  permitted  palms,  kind  Italy, 

For  thus  much  still  thy  fetter’d  hands  are  free ! 

X. 

Resplendent  sight  1 Behold  the  coxcomb  Cnr, 7 
The  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war  ! 

As  eager  for  a plaudit  as  a realm. 

And  just  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  helm  ; 

A Calmuck  beauty  with  a Cossack  wit, 

And  generous  spirit,  when  ’tis  not  frost-bit; 

Now  half  dissolving  to  a liberal  thaw, 

But  harden’d  back  whene’er  the  morning ’s  raw ; 

With  no  objection  to  true  liberty, 

Except  that  It  would  make  the  nations  free. 

How  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace ! 

How  foin,  if  Greeks  would  be  his  slaves,  free  Giwcel  j 
How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet, 

Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet 
How  kindly  would  lie  send  the  mild  Ukraine, 

With  all  her  pleasant  pulks,  to  lecture  Spain ! 

How  royally  show  off  in  proud  Madrid 
His  goodly  person,  from  the  South  long  h:d ! 

A blessing  cheaply  purchased,  the  world  know?. 

By  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes. 

Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  great  Philip's  son  1 
La  Ilarpc,  thine  Aristotle,  beckons  on ; 

And  that  which  Scythia  was  to  him  of  yore 
Find  with  thy  Scythians  on  Iberia's  short. 

Yet  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged  youtb. 

Thy  predecessor  on  the  banks  of  Pruth ; 

Thou  hast  to  aid  thee,  should  his  lot  be  thic-.'. 

Many  an  old  woman,  but  no  Catherine. 8 
Spain,  too,  hath  rocks,  and  rivers,  and  defiles  — 

The  bear  may  rush  into  the  lion’s  toils. 

* [Verona  has  been  distinguished  as  the  cradle  of 
illustrious  men.  There  is  otic  still  living : 

Per  rui  la  fama  in  tc  chiara  risuona 
Egregia,  eccclsa,  alma  Verona,— 

I moan  IppolHo  Pindnnonte.  a poet  who  has  eanfbt  * PS™?'  , 
of  that  sun  whose  setting  beams  yet  gild  the  horijoo  « "“r  1 
His  rural  pieces,  for  their  chaste  style  of  coloaruf.  *“ 
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His  rural  pieces,  for  their  chaste  style  of  colour®?- 
repose,  anu  their  keeping,  may  be  said  to  be  in  Y3 ***!'  , 
the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine  are  in  picture.  — K”*--  | 

• [Claudian's  famous  old  man  of  Verona.  " <jni 
nunquam  rgressus  eit.” — The  Latin  verses  axe  bvaau  j 
imitated  by  Cowley:  — 

•*  Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  life  doth  bound 
Within  th’  enclosure  of  his  little  ground  : 

Happy  the  man  whom  the  same  humble  puce 
(Th'  hereditary  cottage  of  hi<  race) 

From  his  first  rising  infancy  lias  known. 

And,  by  degrees,  sees  gently  bending  down. 

With  uatural  propension,  to  that  earth 
Which  both  preserved  his  life  and  gave  him  birta. 

Him  no  false  distant  lights,  by  Fortune  set, 

Could  ever  into  foolish  wanderings  get ; 

No  change  of  Consuls  marks  to  him  the  rear: 

The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar,”  *e.  *v-J 
1 [The  Emperor  Alexander  ; who  died  In  IKS.] 

» The  dexterity  of  Catherine  extricated  Peter  (e*U*d 
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I fatal  to  Goths  are  Xeres'  sunny  fields ; > 
f I Thlnk’st  thou  to  tbee  Napoleon’s  victor  yields  ? 

I Better  reclaim  thy  deserts,  turn  thy  swords 

I I To  ploughshares,  shave  and  wash  thy  Bashkir  hordes, 
Redeem  thy  realms  from  slavery  and  the  knout. 

Than  follow  headlong  in  the  fatal  route. 

To  Infest  the  clime  whose  skies  and  laws  arc  pure 
With  thy  foul  legions.  Spain  wants  no  manure  : 

Her  soil  is  fertile,  but  she  feeds  no  foe ; 

Her  vultures,  too,  were  gorged  not  long  ago ; 

And  wouldst  thou  furnish  them  with  fresher  prey  ? 
Alas  1 thou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  purvey. 

I am  Diogenes,  though  Russ  and  Hun 
Stand  between  mine  and  many  a myriad’s  sun  ; 

But  were  I not  Diogenes,  I ’d  wander 
Bather  a worm  than  such  an  Alexander ! 

Be  slaves  who  will,  the  cynic  shall  be  free  ; 

His  tub  hath  tougher  walls  than  Sinope  : 

Still  will  he  hold  his  lantern  up  to  scan 
The  fece  of  monarch*  for  an  “ honest  man.  " 

XL 

And  what  doth  Gaul,  the  all-prolific  land 
Of  nt  plus  ultra  ultras  and  their  band 
Of  mercenaries  ? and  her  noisy  chambers 
And  tribune,  which  each  orator  first  clambers 
Before  he  finds  a voice,  and  when  t is  found, 

Hears  “ the  lie  ” echo  for  his  answer  round  ? 

I Our  British  Commons  sometimes  deign  to  “ hear  l " 
A Gallic  senate  hath  more  tongue  than  ear ; 
j Even  Constant,  their  sole  master  of  debate, 

Must  fight  next  day  his  speech  to  vindicate. 

But  this  costs  Uttle  to  true  Franks,  who’d  rather 
| Combat  than  listen,  were  it  to  their  father. 

What  is  the  simple  standing  of  a shot, 

To  listening  long,  and  interrupting  not  ? 

Though  this  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 
j When  TuUy  fulmined  o’er  each  vocal  dome, 
Demosthenes  has  sanction’d  the  transaction, 

I In  saying  eloquence  meant  “ Action,  action  !”. 

XU. 

i But  where 's  the  monarch  ? hath  he  dined  ? or  yet 
l Groans  beneath  indigestion’s  heavy  debt  ? 
i Have  revolutionary  pates  risen, 

| And  turn’d  the  royal  entrails  to  a prison  ? 

Dave  discontented  movements  stirr’d  the  troops  ? 

Or  have  no  movements  follow’d  traitorous  soups  ? 
j Have  Carbonaro  a cooks  not  carbonadoed 
1 Each  course  enough  ? or  doctors  dire  dissuaded 
I Repletion  ? Ah  I In  thy  dejected  looks 
I read  all  France’s  treason  In  her  cooks  ! • 

Good  classic  Louis  ! is  it,  canst  thou  say, 

Desirable  to  be  the  44  Desir6  ? " 

Great  by  courtesy),  when  surrounded  by  the  Mussulmans  on 
I the  hank*  of  the  river  Pruth. 

I j > [“  Eight  thousand  men  had  to  Asturias  inarch’d 
Beneath  Count  Julian's  banner  ; the  remains 
Of  that  brave  army  which  in  Africa 
So  well  against  the  Mussulman  made  head. 

Till  sense  of  injuries  insupportable. 

And  raging  thirst  of  vengeance,  overthrew 
Their  leader's  noble  spirit.  To  revenge 
His  quarrel,  twice  that  number  left  their  bones. 

Slain  in  unnatural  battle  on  the  field 

Of  Xeret,  where  the  sceptre  from  the  Goths 

By  righteous  Heaven  was  reft.” — Southey's  Roderick.] 

j [According  to  Botta,  the  Neapolitan  republicans  who, 
daring  the  reign  of  King  Joachim,  fled  to  the  recesses  of  the 
Abrusxi,  and  there  formed  a secret  confederacy,  were  the 
first  that  assumed  the  designation,  since  familiar  all  over 
Italy,  of  44  Carbonari”  (colliers).] 


Why  wouldst  thou  leave  calm  Hartwell’s  green 
abode,3 

: Apician  table,  and  Horatian  ode, 

1 To  rule  a people  who  wHl  not  be  ruled, 

: And  love  much  rather  to  be  scourged  than  school’d  ? 

Ah  1 thine  was  not  the  temper  or  the  taste 
For  thrones  ; the  table  sees  thee  better  placed  ; 

A mild  Epicurean,  form’d,  at  best, 

To  be  a kind  host  and  as  good  a guest, 

To  talk  of  letters,  and  to  know  by  heart 
One  half  the  poet’s,  all  the  gourmand's  art : 

A scholar  always,  now  and  then  a wit. 

And  gentle  when  digestion  may  permit ; — 

But  not  to  govern  lands  enslaved  or  free  ; 

The  gout  was  martyrdom  enough  for  thee. 

XIII. 

Shall  noble  Albion  pass  without  a phrase 
From  a bold  Briton  in  her  wonted  praise  ? 

44  Arts  — arms — and  George  — and  glory  — and  the 
isles  — 

And  happy  Britain  — wealth — and  Freedom’s  smiles — 
White  clift,  that  held  invasion  far  aloof — 

Contented  sutyect%  all  alike  tax-proof — 

Proud  Wellington,  with  eagle  beak  so  curl'd. 

That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends  the  world  ! « 

And  Waterloo — and  trade — and (hush  ! not  yet 

A syllable  of  imposts  or  of  debt) 

And  ne'er  (enough)  lamented  Castlereagh, 

Whose  penknife  slit  a goose-quill  t’other  day  — 

And  4 pilots  who  have  weather’d  every  storm  ’ * — 

(But,  no,  not  even  for  rhyme’s  sake,  name  Re- 
form).” 

These  are  the  themes  thus  sung  so  oft  before, 

Methinks  wc  need  not  sing  them  any  more  ; 

Found  In  so  many  volumes  far  and  near, 

There 's  no  occasion  you  should  find  them  here. 

Yet  something  may  remain  perchance  to  chime 
With  reason,  and,  what ’s  stranger  still,  with  rhyme. 
Even  this  thy  genius.  Canning  ! may  permit. 

Who,  bred  a statesman,  still  wast  bom  a wit. 

And  never,  even  in  that  dull  House,  couldst  tame 
To  unleaven'd  prose  thine  own  poetic  flame  ; 

Our  last,  our  best,  our  only  orator,® 

Even  1 can  praise  thee — Tories  do  no  more  : 

Nay,  not  so  much ; — they  hate  thee,  man,  because 
Thy  spirit  less  upholds  them  than  it  awes. 

The  hounds  will  gather  to  their  huntsman’s  hollo, 

And  where  he  leads  the  duteous  pack  will  follow ; j 
But  not  for  love  mistake  their  yelling  cry  ; 

Their  yelp  for  game  is  not  an  eulogy  ; 

Less  faithful  far  than  the  four-footed  pack, 

A dubious  scent  would  lure  the  bipeds  back. 

s [Hartwell,  In  Buckinghamshire — the  residence  of  Louis  I 
XVIII.,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Emigration.] 

* •*  Naso  suspendit  adunco.” — Horace. 

The  Roman  applies  it  to  one  who  merely  was  imperious 
to  his  acquaintance. 

4 [**  The  Pilot  that  weather’d  the  storm  " is  the  burthen 
of  a song,  in  honour  of  Pitt,  by  Mr.  Canning.] 

• [•'  I hare  never  heard  any  one  who  fulfilled  my  Ideal  of  an 
orator.  Grattan  would  have  been  near  it,  but  for  his  harle- 
quin delivery.  Pitt  I never  heard  — Fox  but  once : and  then 
he  struck  me  as  a debater,  which  to  me  seems  as  different 
from  an  orator  as  an  improvisators  or  a versifier  from  a poet. 
Grey  is  great,  but  it  is  not  oratory.  Canning  is  sometimes 
very  like  one.  Whitbread  was  the  Demosthenes  of  bad  taste 
and  vulgar  vehemence,  but  strong,  and  English.  Holland  is 
impressive  from  sense  and  sincerity.  Iiurdett  is  sweet  and 
silvery  as  Belial  himaelf,  and,  1 think,  the  greatest  favourite 
in  Pandemonium.”  — Byron  Diary , 1821.] 
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Thy  saddle-girths  are  not  yet  quite  secure. 

Nor  royal  stallion's  feet  extremely  sure  ; 1 
The  unwieldy  old  white  horse  is  apt  at  last 
To  stumble,  kick,  and  now  and  then  stick  fast 
With  his  great  self  and  rider  in  the  mud ; 

But  what  of  that  ? the  animal  show*  blood. 

XIV. 

Alas,  the  country  ! how  shall  tongue  or  pen 
Bewail  her  now  uacountry  gentlemen  ? 

The  last  to  bid  the  cry  of  warfare  cease, 

The  first  to  make  a malady  of  peace. 

For  what  were  all  these  country  patriots  born  ? 

To  hunt,  and  vote,  and  raise  the  price  of  coni  ? 

But  corn,  like  every  mortal  thing,  must  fall, 

Kings,  conquerors,  and  markets  most  of  all. 

And  must  ye  fall  with  every  ear  of  grain  ? 

Why  would  you  trouble  Buonapartes  reign ? 

He  was  your  great  Triptoleraus  ; his  vices 
Destroy'd  but  realms,  and  still  maintain  d your 
prices; 

He  amplified  to  every  lord’s  content 
The  grand  agrarian  alchymy,  high  rent. 

Why  did  the  tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 

And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters  ? 

Why  did  you  chain  him  on  yon  Isle  so  lone  ? 

The  man  was  worth  much  more  upon  his  throne. 
True,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were  spilt. 

But  what  of  that  ? the  Gaul  may  bear  the  guilt ; 

But  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his  way. 

And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 

But  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale  ? 

The  purse-proud  tenant,  never  known  to  fail  ? 

The  farm  which  never  yet  was  left  on  hand  ? 

The  marsh  reclaim'd  to  most  improving  land  ? 

The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease  ? 

The  doubling  rental  ? What  an  evil 's  peace  ! 

In  vain  the  prise  excites  the  ploughman's  skill, 

In  vain  the  Commons  pas3  their  patriot  bill ; 

The  landed  interest — (you  may  understand 
The  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the  land)  — 

The  land  self-interest  groans  from  shore  to  shore. 

For  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 

Up,  up  again,  ye  rents  1 exalt  your  notes. 

Or  else  the  ministry  will  lose  their  votes. 

And  patriotism,  so  delicately  nice, 

Her  loaves  will  lower  to  the  market  price  ; 

For  ah  1 “ the  loaves  and  fishes,"  once  so  high, 

Are  gone — their  oven  closed,  their  ocean  dry. 

And  nought  remains  of  all  the  millions  spent. 
Excepting  to  grow  moderate  and  content. 

They  who  are  not  so,  had  their  turn — and  turn 
About  still  flows  from  Fortune’s  equal  urn ; 

Now  let  their  virtue  be  its  own  reward, 

And  share  the  blessings  which  themselves  prepared. 
See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm. 

Farmers  of  war,  dictators  of  the  farm ; 

| Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling  hands, 
Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands  ; 

Safe  in  their  bams,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle — why  ? for  rent  1 
I Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent,  [rent  l 
Blood,  sweat,  and  tear- wrung  millions — why?  for 


They  roar’d,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they  swore  they 
meant 

To  die  for  England  — why  then  live  ? — for  rent ! 
The  peace  has  made  one  general  malcontent 
Of  these  high -market  patriots  ; war  was  rent ! 

Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  misspent. 

How  reconcile  ? by  reconciling  rent  1 
And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent  ? 

No  : down  with  everything,  and  up  with  rent : 
Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent. 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion  — rent,  rent,  rent ! 

Thou  sold’st  thy  birthright,  Esau ! for  a mess ; 

Thou  shouldst  have  gotten  more,  or  eaten  less  : 

Now  thou  hast  swill'd  thy  pottage,  thy  demands 
Are  Idle ; Israel  says  the  bargain  stands. 

Such,  landlords  ! was  your  appetite  for  war. 

And,  gorged  with  blood,  you  grumble  at  a scar  ! 
What ! would  they  spread  their  earthquake  even  o’er 
cash  ? 

And  when  land  crumbles,  bid  firm  paper  crash  ? 

So  rent  may  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation  fall. 

And  found  on  ’Change  a Fundling  Hospital ! 

I,o ! Mother  Church,  while  all  religion  writhes. 

Like  Niobe,  weeps  o'er  her  offspring,  Tithes  ; 

The  prelates  go  to  — where  the  saints  have  gone. 
And  proud  pluralities  subside  to  one  ; 

Church,  state,  and  faction  wrestle  in  the  dark, 
Toss’d  by  the  deluge  in  their  common  ark. 

Shorn  of  her  bishops,  banks,  and  dividends. 

Another  Babel  soars  — but  Britain  ends. 

And  why  ? to  pamper  the  self-seeking  wants. 

And  prop  the  hill  of  these  agrarian  ants. 

“ Go  to  these  ants,  thou  sluggard,  and  be  wise ; ** 
Admire  their  patience  through  each  sacrifice. 

Till  taught  to  feel  the  lesson  of  their  pride, 

The  price  of  taxes  and  of  homicide  ; 

Admire  their  justice,  which  would  fain  deny 
The  debt  of  nations : — pray,  who  made  it  high  9 
XV. 

Or  turn  to  sail  between  those  shifting  rocks. 

The  new  Symplcgades  — the  crushing  Stocks, 
Where  Midas  might  again  his  wish  behold 
In  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 

That  magic  palace  of  Alcina  shows 
More  wealth  than  Britain  ever  had  to  lose. 

Were  ail  her  atoms  of  unleaven’d  ore. 

And  all  her  pebbles  from  Pactolus’  shore. 

There  Fortune  plays,  while  Rumour  holds  the 
stake, 

And  the  world  trembles  to  bid  brokers  break. 

How  rich  is  Britain ! not  indeed  In  mines. 

Or  peace  or  plenty,  com  or  oil,  or  wines  ; 

No  land  of  Canaan,  full  of  milk  and  honey, 

Nor  (save  In  paper  shekels)  ready  money  ; 

But  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  refuse. 

Was  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  In  Jews  ? 

Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King  John, 
And  now,  ye  kings  ! they  kindly  draw  your  own  ; 
All  states,  all  things,  all  sovereigns  they  control. 
And  waft  a loan  “ from  Indus  to  the  pole." 

I The  banker — broker  — baron*  — brethren,  speed 
; To  aid  these  bankrupt  tyrants  in  their  need. 


« [On  the  suicide  of  Lord  Londonderry,  in  August,  IMS,  «**ndot*  the 
Mr.  Canning,  who  had  prepared  to  sail  for  India  as  OoTerpor-  the  lory  pan 
— ■ **  — — * •*-*-  '-*  i pare  the  way 


General,  was  nude  Secretory  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflklrs, 
— not  much.  It  was  alleged,  to  the  personal  satisfaction  of 
George  the  Fourth,  or  of  the  high  Tories  in  the  cabinet, 
lie  U*ed  to  verify  some  of  the  predictions  of  the  poet— to 


the  foreign  policy  of  his  predecessor— to  break  np 
party  by  a coalition  with  the  Whigs  — and  to  pea- 
way  for  Reform  in  Parliament.] 
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I Nor  these  alone  ; Columbia  frels  no  less 
Fresh  speculations  follow  each  success  ; 

And  philanthropic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 
Her  mild  per-centage  from  exhausted  Spain. 

Not  without  Abraham’s  seed  can  Russia  march  ; 

T is  gold,  not  steel,  that  rears  the  conqueror’s  arch. 
Two  Jews,  a chosen  people,  can  command 
In  every  realm  their  scripture-promised  land : — 

Two  Jews  keep  down  the  Romans,  and  uphold 
The  accursed  Hun,  more  brutal  than  of  old : 

Two  Jews  — but  not  Samaritans  — direct 
The  world,  with  all  the  spirit  of  their  sect. 

What  is  the  happiness  of  earth  to  them  ? 

A congress  forms  their  M New  Jerusalem,” 

I Where  baronies  and  orders  both  invite  — 

, Oh,  holy  Abraham  1 dost  thou  see  the  sight  ? 

Thy  followers  mingling  with  these  royal  swine, 

Who  spit  not  “ on  their  Jewish  gaberdine,” 

But  honour  them  as  portion  of  the  show  — 

| ( Where  now,  oh  Pope  l is  thy  forsaken  toe  ? 

Could  It  not  favour  Judah  with  some  kicks  ? 

Or  has  it  ceased  to  M kick  against  the  pricks  ? ”) 

I On  Shylock*s  shore  behold  them  stand  afresh. 

To  cut  from  nations’  hearts  their  “ pound  of  flesh.** 

XVI. 

| Strange  sight  this  Congress  ! destined  to  unite 
l .All  that ’s  incongruous,  all  that ’s  opposite. 

I speak  not  of  the  sovereigns  — they  're  alike, 

! A common  coin  as  ever  mint  could  strike; 

But  those  who  sway  the  puppets,  pull  the  strings, 
j Have  more  of  motley  than  their  heavy  kings. 

| Jews,  authors,  generals,  charlatans,  combine, 

While  Europe  wonders  at  the  vast  design : 
j There  Metternlch,  power's  foremost  parasite, 

Cajoles ; there  Wellington  forgets  to  fight ; 

There  Chateaubriand  forms  new  books  of  martyrs ; i I 
, And  subtle  Greeks3  Intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars; 

1 There  Montmorencl,  the  sworn  foe  to  charters,  * 

I Turns  a diplomatist  of  great  eclat. 

To  furnish  articles  for  the  **  Dtfbats  ; ** 

Of  wai  so  certain  — yet  not  quite  so  sure 
As  his  dismissal  in  the  “ Monlteur." 

Alas  ! how  could  bis  cabinet  thus  err  ? 

Can  peace  be  worth  an  ultra-minister  ? 

He  falls  indeed,  perhaps  to  rise  again, 

“ Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquer’d  Spain."  * 

XVI L 

Enough  of  this  — a sight  more  mournful  woo* 

The  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  muse. 

The  imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  brick. 

The  imperial  victim  — sacrifice  to  pride  ; 

to  Christianity  in  France.  Lord  Byron  per  hap  i al  Junes  to 
the  well-known  Joke  of  Talleyrand,  who.  meeting  the  Duke 
of  Montcnorend  at  the  same  party  with  M.  Rothschild,  soon 
after  the  latter  had  been  ennobled  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
is  said  to  have  begged  leave  to  present  .V.  It  premier  baron 
Ju{f  to  A/.  U premier  baron  Chrftien.] 

i Monsieur  Chateaubriand,  who  has  not  forgotten  the  au- 
thor in  the  minister,  received  a handsome  compliment  at  Ve- 
rona from  a literary  sovereign  : **  Ah  ! Monsieur  C.,  are  you 
related  to  that  Chateaubriand  who— -who— who  has  written 
termed  king  T " (ferit  quelque  chose /)  it  is  said  that  the  au- 
thor of  A tala  repented  him  for  a moment  of  his  legitimacy. 

a [Count  Capo  d'Istrias — afterwards  President  of  Greece. 
Tb«  count  was  murdered  in  September.  1*31,  by  the  brother 
ean  of  a Mainotc  chief  whom  he  had  imprisoned.] 
s [The  Duke  de  Montmorenci-Laval.] 

« [From  Pope’s  verses  on  Lord  Peterborough : — 


The  mother  of  the  hero’s  hope,  the  boy. 

The  young  Astyanax  of  modem  Troy  ; * 

The  still  pale  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 
That  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e’er  hath  seen ; 

She  flits  amidst  the  phantoms  of  the  hour. 

The  theme  of  pity,  and  the  wreck  of  power. 

Oh,  cruel  mockery  ! Could  not  Austria  spare 
A daughter  ? What  did  France's  widow  there  ? 

Her  fitter  place  was  by  St.  Helen's  wave, 

Her  only  throne  is  In  Napoleon's  grave. 

But,  no  — she  still  must  bold  a petty  reign. 

Flank’d  by  her  formidable  chamberlain ; 

The  martial  Argus,  whose  not  hundred  eyes 
Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  pageantries.  6 
What  though  she  share  no  more,  and  shared  in  vain, 
A sway  surpassing  that  of  Charlemagne, 

Which  swept  from  Moscow  to  the  southern  seas  1 
Yet  still  she  rules  the  pastoral  realm  of  cheese. 

Where  Parma  views  the  traveller  resort. 

To  note  the  trappings  of  her  mimic  court. 

But  she  appears  I Verona  sees  her  shorn 
Of  all  her  beams  — while  nations  gaze  and  mourn  — 
Ere  yet  her  husband’s  ashes  have  had  time 
To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  clime ; 

(If  e’er  those  awful  ashes  can  grow  cold  ; — 

But  no,  — their  embers  soon  will  burst  the  mould  ;) 
She  comes  ! — the  Andromache  (but  not  Racine’s 
Nor  Homer’s)  — Lo  ! on  Pyrrhus’  arm  she  leans ! 

Yes ! the  right  arm,  yet  red  from  Wnterloo, 

Which  cut  her  lord’s  half-shattcr’d  sceptre  through. 

Is  offer’d  and  accepted  I Could  a slave 
Do  more  ? or  less  ? — and  he  In  his  new  grave  ! 

Her  eye.  her  cheek,  betray  no  Inward  strife, 

And  the  ex-empress  grows  as  ex  a wife  ! 

So  much  for  human  ties  in  royal  breasts  J 

Why  spare  men's  feelings  when  their  own  are  Jests  ? 

XVIII. 

But,  tired  of  foreign  follies,  I turn  home, 

And  sketch  the  group  — the  picture’s  yet  to  come. 
My  muse  ’gan  weep,  but,  ere  a tear  was  spilt. 

She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a kilt  I 
While  throng’d  the  chieft  of  every  Highland  clan 
To  hail  their  brother,  Vlch  Ian  Alderman ! 

Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  echoes  with  Erse  roar. 
While  all  the  Common  Council  cry  “ Claymore  I ** 

To  see  proud  Albyn’s  tartans  as  a belt 
Gird  the  gro*  sirloin  of  a city  Celt,  * 

She  burst  Into  a laughter  so  extreme. 

That  I awoke  — and  lo  ! it  was  no  dream  ! 

Here,  reader,  will  we  pause : — if  there ’s  no  harm  in 
■This  first — you  ’ll  have,  perhaps,  a second  “ Carmen.** 

• Ami  he.  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines. 

Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  rank*  my  vines, 

Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stublK>rn  plain. 

Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquer’d  Spain.”] 

J [Napoleon  Francois  Charles  Joseph,  Duke  of  Rekhstadt, 
died  at  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn,  July  22,  1832,  having  just 
attained  his  twenty-first  year.J 

* [Count  Neipperg.  chamlx-rlain  and  second  husband  to 
Mana-Louisa,  had  but  oue  eye.  The  count  died  in  1831.  See 
ante,  p.  461.]' 

J [George  the  Fourth  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  an- 
noyed, on  entering  the  leTee-rooro  at  Holyrood  (Aug.  1822> 
in  full  Stuart  tartan,  to  see  only  one  figure  similarly  attired 
(and  of  similar  bulk)—  that  of  Jsir  William  Curtis.  The  city 
knight  had  every  thing  complete  — even  the  knife  stuck  In 
the  garter.  He  asked  tne  King,  if  he  did  not  think  him  well 
dressed.  '‘Yes!”  replied  bis  Majesty,  “only  you  have  no 
spoon  in  your  hose."  The  devourer  of  turtle  bad  a fine  en- 
graving executed  of  himself  In  his  Celtic  attire.] 
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THE  ADIEU. 

T»rtTKK  UNDER  Til*  IMrRESSlON  THAT  Til*  AUTHOR 
WOULD  SOON  DIE. 

Adieu,  thou  Hill  * 1 where  early  joy 
Spread  roses  o*er  my  brow  ; 

Where  Science  seeks  each  loitering  boy 
With  knowledge  to  endow. 

Adieu,  my  youthful  friends  or  foes. 

Partners  of  former  bliss  or  woes ; 

No  more  through  Ida's  paths  we  stray  ; 

Soon  must  I share  the  gloomy  cell. 

Whose  ever- si  umbering  Inmates  dwell 
Unconscious  of  the  day. 

Adieu,  ye  hoary  Regal  Fanes, 

Ye  spires  of  Granta’s  vale, 

Where  Learning  robed  in  sable  reigns. 

And  Melancholy  pale. 

Ye  comrades  of  the  jovial  hour, 

Ye  tenants  of  the  classic  bower, 

On  Cama’s  verdant  margin  placed. 

Adieu  ! while  memory  still  Is  mine, 

For,  offerings  on  Oblivion’s  shrine. 

These  scenes  must  be  effaced. 

Adieu,  ye  mountains  of  the  clime 
Where  gTcw  my  youthful  years ; 

Where  Loch  na  Garr  in  snows  sublime 
His  giant  summit  rears. 

Why  did  my  childhood  wander  forth 
From  you,  ye  regions  of  the  North, 

With  sons  of  pride  to  roam? 

Why  did  I quit  my  Highland  cave, 

Marr’s  dusky  heath,  and  Dee’s  clear  wave. 

To  seek  a Sotheron  home  ? 

Hall  of  my  Sires  ! a long  farewell  — 

Yet  why  to  thee  adieu  ? 

Thy  vaults  will  echo  back  my  knell. 

Thy  towers  my  tomb  will  view : 

The  faltering  tongue  which  sung  thy  fall, 

And  former  glories  of  thy  Hall,  * 

Forget*  its  wonted  simple  note  — 

But  yet  the  Lyre  retains  the  strings, 

And  sometimes,  on  Aeolian  wings. 

In  dying  strains  may  float  • 

Fields,  which  surround  yon  rustic  cot. 

While  yet  I linger  here, 

Adieu  ! you  are  not  now  forgot. 

To  retrospection  dear. 

Streamlet  5 ! along  whose  rippling  surge 
My  youthful  limbs  were  wont  to  urge 
At  noontide  heat  their  pliant  course ; 
Plunging  with  ardour  from  the  shore. 

Thy  springs  will  lave  these  limbs  no  more. 
Deprived  of  active  force. 

And  shall  I here  forget  the  scene, 

Still  nearest  to  my  breast  ? 

• (Harrow.]  a TSee  anti.  pp.  37*  402.] 

* fTho  rirer  Grctc,  at  Southwell.] 


Rocks  rise  and  rivers  roll  between 
The  spot  which  passion  blest ; 

Yet,  Mary  «,  all  thy  beauties  seem 
Fresh  as  In  Love’s  bewitching  dream. 

To  me  in  smiles  display’d ; 

Till  slow  disease  resigns  hi?  prey 
To  Death,  the  parent  of  decay. 

Thine  image  cannot  fade. 

And  thou,  my  Friend  * ! whose  gentle  love. 

Yet  thrills  my  bosom’s  chords. 

How  much  thy  friendship  was  above 
Description’s  power  of  words  : 

Still  near  my  breast  thy  gift  I wear 
Which  sparkled  once  with  Feeling’s  tear, 

Of  Love  the  pure,  the  sacred  gem  ; 

Our  souls  were  equal,  and  our  lot 
In  that  dear  moment  quite  forgot ; 

Let  Pride  alone  condemn  ! 

All,  all  is  dark  and  cheerless  now  ! 

No  smile  of  Lore’s  deceit 
Can  warm  my  reins  with  wonted  glow. 

Can  bid  Life  s pulses  beat : 

Not  e’en  the  hope  of  future  fame. 

Can  wake  my  faint,  exhausted  frame. 

Or  crown  with  fancied  wreath?  my  head. 
Mine  is  a short  inglorious  race,  — 

To  humble  in  the  dust  my  feec. 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

Oh  Fame ! thou  goddess  of  my  heart ; 

On  him  who  gains  thy  proi?e. 

Pointless  must  fall  the  Spectre's  dart. 

Consumed  in  Glory's  blare ; 

But  me  she  beckons  from  the  earth. 

My  name  obscure,  unmark'd  my  birth. 

My  life  a short  and  .vulgar  dream  : 

Lost  in  the  dull,  ignoble  crowd. 

My  hopes  recline  within  a shroud, 

My  fete  is  Lethe’s  stream. 

When  I repose  beneath  the  sod. 

Unheeded  In  the  clay, 

Where  once  my  playful  footsteps  trod. 

Where  now  my  head  must  lay. 

The  meed  of  Pity  will  be  shed 
In  dew-drops  o’er  my  narrow  bed. 

By  nightly  skies,  and  storms  alone ; 

No  mortal  eye  will  deign  to  steep 
With  tears  the  dark  sepulchral  deep 
Which  hides  a name  unknown. 

Forget  this  world,  my  restless  sprite. 

Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Heaven : 

There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight. 

If  errors  arc  forgiven. 

To  bigots  and  to  sects  unknown. 

Bow  down  beneath  the  Almighty'*  Throne ; 

* [Marx-  Duff.  See  anti,  p.  416.  note  ] 

* [Eddlwtone.  the  Cambridge  chorUUr.  See  amtr,  p-  m 
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To  Him  address  thy  trembling  prayer : 

He,  who  Is  merciful  and  just. 

Will  not  reject  a child  of  dust. 

Although  his  meanest  care. 

Father  of  Light ! to  Thee  I call, 

My  soul  is  dark  within : 

Thou,  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow’s  fall, 
Avert  the  death  of  sin. 

Thou,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star, 
Who  calm’st  the  elemental  war, 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky, 

My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive ; 
And,  since  I soon  must  cease  to  live, 

Instruct  me  how  to  die. 

1^07.  [First  published,  1432.] 


TO  A VAIN  LADY. 

Ah,  heedless  girl ! why  thus  disclose 
What  ne’er  was  meant  for  other  ears : 

Why  thus  destroy  thine  own  repose, 

And  dig  the  source  of  future  tears  ? 

Oh,  thou  wilt  weep,  imprudent  maid, 

While  lurking  envious  foes  will  smile, 

For  all  the  follies  thou  hast  said 
Of  those  who  spoke  but  to  beguile. 

Vain  girl  1 thy  ling’ring  woes  are  nigh. 

If  thou  bellev’st  what  striplings  say : 

Oh,  from  the  deep  temptation  fly, 

Nor  fail  the  specious  spoiler's  prey. 

Dost  thou  repeat,  in  childish  boast. 

The  words  man  utters  to  deceive  ? 

Thy  peace,  thy  hope,  thy  all  is  lost. 

If  thou  canst  venture  to  believe. 

While  now  amongst  thy  female  peers 
Thou  tcll'st  again  the  soothing  tale, 

Canst  thou  not  mark  the  rising  sneers 
Duplicity  in  vain  would  veil  ? 

These  tales  in  secret  silence  hush, 

Nor  make  thyself  the  public  gaze : 

What  modest  maid  without  a blush 
Recounts  a flattering  coxcomb’s  praise  ? 
Will  not  the  laughing  boy  despise 
Her  who  relates  each  fond  conceit  — 

Who,  thinking  Heaven  is  In  her  eyes, 

Yet  cannot  see  the  slight  deceit  ? 

For  she  who  takes  a soft  delight 

These  amorous  nothings  in  revealing, 

Must  credit  all  we  say  or  write, 

While  vanity  prevents  concealing. 

Cease,  if  you  prize  your  beauty's  reign  l 
No  jealousy  bids  me  reprove : 

One,  who  is  thus  from  nature  vain, 

I pity,  but  I cannot  love. 

January  15,  1407.  [First  published,  1832.] 


TO  ANNE. 

Oh,  Anne  l your  offences  to  me  have  been  grievous : 
1 thought  from  my  wrath  no  atonement  could  save 
you ; 

But  woman  Is  made  to  command  and  deceive  us  — 

I look’d  in  your  face,  and  I almost  forgave  you. 
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I vow’d  I could  ne’er  for  a moment  respect  you. 

Yet  thought  that  a day’s  separation  was  long  ; 

When  we  met,  I determined  again  to  suspect  you 

Your  smile  soon  convinced  me  suspicion  was  wrong. 

I swore,  in  a transport  of  young  indignation, 

With  fervent  contempt  evermore  to  disdain  you : 

I saw  you — my  anger  became  admiration ; 

And  now,  all  my  wish,  all  my  hope’s  to  regain  you. 

With  beauty  like  yours,  oh,  how  vain  the  contention  1 
Thus  lowly  I sue  for  forgiveness  before  you ; 

At  once  to  conclude  such  a fruitless  dissension, 

Be  false,  my  sweet  Anne,  when  I cease  to  adore  you  1 
January  16,  1807.  [First  published,  1832.] 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Oh,  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  have  decreed 
The  heart  which  adores  you  should  wish  to  dissever; 

Such  Fates  were  to  me  most  unkind  ones  indeed, 

To  bear  me  from  love  and  from  beauty  for  ever. 

Your  frowns,  lovely  girl,  are  the  Fates  which  alone 
Could  bid  me  from  fond  admiration  refrain  ; 

By  these,  every  hope,  every  wish  were  o’erthrown. 
Till  smiles  should  restore  me  to  rapture  again. 

As  the  ivy  and  oak,  !n  the  forest  entwined, 

The  rage  of  the  tempest  united  must  weather ; 

My  love  and  my  life  were  by  nature  design'd 
To  flourish  alike,  or  to  perish  together. 

Then  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  have  decreed 
Your  lover  should  bid  you  a lasting  adieu  ; 

Till  Fate  can  ordain  that  his  bosom  shall  bleed, 

His  soul,  his  existence,  are  centred  In  you. 

1807.  [First  published,  1832.] 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  A SONNET  BEGINNING, 

“ * SAD  It  MY  TOMS,*  YOU  SAY,  * AXD  YET  HO  TEAR.’  *» 

Tmr  verse  is  “ sad  ” enough,  no  doubt : 

A devilish  deal  more  sad  than  witty ! 

Why  we  should  weep  I can’t  find  out. 

Unless  for  thee  we  weep  in  pity. 

Yet  there  is  one  I pity  more  ; 

And  much,  alas  I I think  he  needs  it ; 

For  he,  I ‘m  sure,  will  suffer  sore, 

Who,  to  his  own  misfortune,  reads  it 

Thy  rhymes,  without  the  aid  of  magic. 

May  once  be  read — but  never  after: 

Yet  their  effect’s  by  no  means  tragic. 

Although  by  far  too  dull  for  laughter. 

But  would  you  make  our  bosoms  bleed, 

And  of  no  common  pang  complain 

If  you  would  make  us  weep  indeed. 

Tell  us,  you’ll  read  them  o'er  again. 

March  8,  1807.  [First  published.  1832.] 


ON  FINDING  A FAN. 

Ik  one  who  felt  as  once  he  felt 

This  might  perhaps,  have  fann’d  the  flame ; 
But  now  his  heart  no  more  will  melt, 

Because  that  heart  is  not  the  same. 
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Aj  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low. 

The  aid  which  once  improved  their  light. 

And  bade  them  bum  with  fiercer  glow. 

Now  quenches  all  their  blaze  In  night. 

Thus  has  it  been  with  passion’s  fires  — 

As  many  a boy  and  girl  remembers  — 

While  every  hope  of  love  expires. 

Extinguish’d  with  the  dying  embers. 

The  first,  though  not  a spark  survive, 

Some  careful  hand  may  teach  to  bum  ; 

The  last , alas ! can  ne’er  survive ; 

No  touch  can  bid  its  warmth  retum. 

Or,  if  it  chance  to  wake  again, 

Not  always  doom’d  its  heat  to  smother, 

It  sheds  (so  wayward  fates  ordain) 

Its  former  warmth  around  another. 

1807.  [First  published,  1S32.) 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 

Thou  Power ! who  hast  ruled  me  through  infancy’s 
days. 

Young  offspring  of  Fancy,  ’t  is  time  we  should  part ; 
Then  rise  on  the  gale  this  the  last  of  my  lays. 

The  coldest  effusion  which  springs  from  my  heart. 

This  bosom,  responsive  to  rapture  no  more, 

Shall  hush  thy  wild  notes,  nor  implore  thee  to  sing ; 
The  feelings  of  childhood,  which  taught  thee  to  soar, 
Are  wafted  far  distant  on  Apathy’s  wing. 

Though  simple  the  themes  of  my  rude  flowing  Lyre, 
Yet  even  these  themes  are  departed  for  ever ; 

No  more  beam  the  eyes  which  my  dream  could  inspire, 
My  visions  are  flown,  to  return, — alas ! never. 

When  drain’d  is  the  nectar  which  gladdens  the  bowl, 
How  vain  is  the  effort  delight  to  prolong ! 

When  cold  is  the  beauty  which  dwelt  in  my  soul. 
What  magic  of  Fancy  can  lengthen  my  song  ? 

Can  the  lips  sing  of  Love  in  the  desert  alone, 

Of  kisses  and  smiles  which  they  now  must  resign  ? 
Or  dwell  with  delight  on  the  hours  that  are  flown  ? 
Ah,  no  1 for  those  hours  can  no  longer  be  mine. 

Can  they  speak  of  the  friends  that  I lived  but  to  love  ? 

Ah,  surely  affection  ennobles  the  strain  ! 

But  how  can  my  numbers  In  sympathy  move, 

When  I scarcely  can  hope  to  behold  them  again  ? ] 

Can  I sing  of  the  deeds  which  my  Fathers  have  done, 
And  raise  my  loud  harp  to  the  fame  of  my  Sires  ? 
For  glories  like  theirs,  oh,  how  faint  is  my  tone ! 

For  Heroes'  exploits  how  unequal  my  fires ! 

Untouch’d,  then,  my  Lyre  shall  reply  to  the  blast — 
T Is  hush’d ; and  my  feeble  endeavours  are  o’er ; 
And  those  who  have  heard  it  will  pardon  the  past, 
When  they  know  that  its  murmurs  shall  vibrate  no 


» [Lord  Bjrron,  on  hi*  first  arrival  at  Kewstead,  in  1798, 
planted  an  oak  in  the  garden,  and  nourished  the  fancy,  that  a* 
the  tree  flourished  to  should  he.  On  revisiting  the  abbey, 
during  Lord  Grey  de  Kuthven's  residence  there,  he  found 
the  oak  choked  up  by  weeds,  and  almost  destroyed  ; — hence 
these  lines.  Shortly  alter  Colonel  Wildman,  the  present 
proprietor,  took  possession,  he  one  day  noticed  it,  and  said  to 
the  servant  who  was  with  him,  “ Here  is  a One  young  oak; 


And  soon  shall  Us  wild  erring  notes  be  forgot. 

Since  early  affection  and  love  are  o’ercast  : 

Oh  ! blest  bad  my  fate  been,  and  happy  my  lot, 

Had  the  first  strain  of  love  been  the  dearest,  the  last. 

Farewell,  my  young  Muse  I since  we  now  can  ne'er 
meet ; 

If  our  songs  have  been  languid,  they  surely  are  few: 
Let  us  hope  that  the  present  at  least  will  be  sweet— 
The  present  — which  seals  our  eternal  Adieu. 

1807.  [First  published.  1011 


TO  AN  OAK  AT  NEWSTEAD. 1 

Youko  Oak ! when  I planted  thee  deep  in  the  ground. 

I hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  mine; 
That  thy  dark -waving  branches  would  flourish  around,  i 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

Such,  such  was  my  hope,  when,  In  infancy'*  years 
On  the  land  of  my  fkthen  I rear’d  thee  with  pride: 
They  are  past,  and  1 water  thy  stem  with  my  tears,— 
Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee  can 
hide. 

I left  thee,  my  Oak,  and,  since  that  fatal  boar, 

A stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  ball  of  my  sire ; 

Till  manhood  shall  crown  me,  not  mine  is  the  po*er, 
But  his,  whose  neglect  may  have  bade  thee  expire. 

Oh  ! hardy  thou  wert — even  now  little  care 
Might  revive  thy  young  head,  and  thy  wound* 
gently  heal : 

But  thou  wert  not  fated  affection  to  share— 

For  who  could  suppose  that  a stranger  would  W f i 

Ah,  droop  not,  my  Oak  1 lift  thy  head  for  a while ; 

Ere  twice  round  yon  Glory  this  planet  shall  run, 
The  hand  of  thy  Master  will  teach  thee  to  smile, 
When  Infancy’s  years  of  probation  art  done. 

Oh,  live  then,  my  Oak  ! tow’r  aloft  from  the  weed*. 
That  clog  thy  young  growth,  and  assist  thy  dray, 
For  still  in  thy  bosom  are  life’s  early  seeds, 

And  still  may  thy  branches  their  beauty  display. 

Oh  t yet,  if  maturity’s  years  may  be  thine, 

Though  / shall  lie  low  in  the  cavern  of  death, 

On  thy  leaves  yet  the  day-beam  of  ages  may  ihine. 
Uninjured  by  time,  or  the  rude  winter's  breath. 

| For  centuries  still  may  thy  boughs  lightly  wave 
O’er  the  corse  of  thy  lord  In  thy  canopy  laid ; 
While  the  branches  thus  gratefully  shelter  hi* 

The  chief  who  survives  may  recline  In  thy  *hadf. 

And  as  he,  with  his  boys,  shall  revisit  this  spot. 

He  will  tell  them  in  whispers  more  softly  to  tread. 
Oh ! surely,  by  these  I shall  ne’er  be  forgot : 
Remembrance  still  hallows  the  dust  of  the  deid. 

And  here,  will  they  say,  when  in  life's  glowing  prime, 
Perhaps  he  has  pour'd  forth  his  young  simple  lay, 
And  here  must  he  sleep,  till  the  moments  of  time 
Are  lost  In  the  hours  of  Eternity’s  day. 

1807.  [First  published.  1®J 

but  It  must  be  cut  down,  as  it  grows  in  an  improper  . 
— " I hope  not,  sir,'*  replied  the  man  ; **  for  it’s  d*  5* 
my  lord  was  so  fond  of.  because  he  set  it  himself.”  To* 
lonel  has,  of  course,  taken  every  possible  care  of  U.  « * 
ready  Inquired  after,  by  strangers,  as  “ thi  Brao* 
and  promises  to  share,  In  after  times,  the  celebrity  of  5tu- 
speare'i  mulberry,  and  Pope's  willow  ] 
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ON  REVISITING  HARROW,  i 

| Here  once  engaged  the  stranger’s  view 
' Young  Friendship's  record  simply  traced ; 

Few  were  her  words,  — but  yet,  though  few. 
Resentment's  hand  the  line  defaced. 

Deeply  she  cut  — but  not  erased, 

The  characters  were  still  so  plain. 

That  Friendship  once  return'd,  and  gazed, 

Till  Memory  bail'd  the  words  again. 

Repentance  placed  them  as  before ; 

Forgiveness  join’d  her  gentle  name ; 

So  fair  the  Inscription  seem'd  once  more. 

That  Friendship  thought  It  still  the  same. 

Thus  might  the  Record  now  have  been  ; 

But,  ah,  in  spite  of  Hope's  endeavour, 

Or  Friendship's  tears,  Pride  rush'd  between. 

And  blotted  out  the  line  for  ever  l 

September,  1807. 

EPITAPH  ON  JOHN  ADAMS,  OF  SOUTHWELL, 

A CARRIER,  WHO  HIED  OF  DRUNKENNESS. 

John  Adams  lies  here,  of  the  parish  of  Southwell, 

A Carrier  who  carried  his  can  to  his  mouth  well ; 

He  carried  so  much,  and  he  carried  so  fast. 

He  could  cany  no  more  — so  was  carried  at  last ; 

For,  the  liquor  he  drank,  being  too  much  for  one, 

He  could  not  carry  off;  — so  he ’3  now  carri-om. 

September,  1807. 

TO  MY  SON.  2 

Those  flaxen  locks,  those  eyes  of  blue, 

Bright  as  thy  mother’s  In  their  hue ; 

Those  rosy  lips,  whose  dimples  play 
And  smile  to  steal  the  heart  away, 

Recall  a scene  of  former  joy, 

And  touch  thy  father’s  heart,  my  Boy  I 

And  thou  canst  lisp  a father’s  name  — 

Ah,  William,  were  thine  own  the  same, — 

No  self-reproach — but,  let  me  cease  — 

My  care  for  thee  shall  purchase  peace ; 

Thy  mother’s  shade  shall  smile  In  joy, 

And  pardon  all  the  past,  my  Boy ! 

Her  lowly  grave  the  turf  has  prest. 

And  thou  hast  known  a stranger’s  breast. 
Derision  sneers  upon  thy  birth, 

And  yields  thee  scarce  a name  on  earth ; 

Yet  shall  not  these  one  hope  destroy,  — 

A Father’s  heart  Is  thine,  my  Boy  ! 

Why,  let  the  world  unfeeling  frown, 

Must  I fond  Nature’s  claim  disown  ? 

Ah,  no — though  moralists  reprove, 

I hail  thee,  dearest  child  of  love. 

Fair  cherub,  pledge  of  youth  and  joy  — 

A Father  guards  thy  birth,  my  Boy  ! 

1 Some  years  ago,  when  at  Harrow,  a friend  of  the  author 
engrased  on  a particular  spot  the  names  of  both,  with  a few 
additional  words,  as  a memorial.  Afterwards,  on  receiving 
some  real  or  imagined  injury,  the  author  destroyed  the  frafi 
record  before  he  left  Harrow.  On  revisiting  the  place  in 
l'OT.  be  wrote  under  it  these  stanza*. 

* [•*  Whether  these  verses  are,  in  any  degree,  founded  on 
tact,  ! have  no  accurate  means  of  determining.  Fond  as 
Lord  Byron  was  of  recording  every  particular  of  his  youth, 


Oh,  twill  be  sweet  in  thee  to  trace. 

Ere  age  has  wrinkled  o’er  ray  face, 

Ere  half  my  glass  of  life  is  run. 

At  once  a brother  and  a son  ; 

And  all  my  wane  of  years  employ 
In  justice  done  to  thee,  my  Boy ! 

Although  so  young  thy  heedless  sire. 

Youth  will  not  damp  parental  fire ; 

And,  wert  thou  still  less  dear  to  me. 

While  Helen's  form  revives  in  thee, 

The  breast,  which  beat  to  former  joy. 

Will  ne’er  desert  its  pledge,  my  Boy  1 

1807.  C First  published.  1830.) 


FAREWELL  1 IF  EVER  FONDEST  PRAYER. 

Farewell  ! If  ever  fondest  prayer 
For  other’s  weal  avail’d  on  high. 

Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air, 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 

'Twere  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh : 

Oh  ! more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell. 
When  wrung  from  guilt’s  expiring  eye, 

Are  In  that  word  — Farewell ! — Farewell  t 

These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry ; 

But  In  my  breast  and  In  my  brain. 

Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by, 

The  thought  that  ne’er  shall  sleep  again. 

My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 
Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel : 

I only  know  we  loved  in  vain  — 

I only  feel  — Farewell ! — Farewell ! 


BRIGHT  BE  THE  PLACE  OF  THY  SOUL. 

Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul ! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E’er  burst  from  Its  mortal  control 
In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 

On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine. 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be ; 

And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine, 

When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be  : 

There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom 
In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 

Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 
May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest : 

But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest  ? 

1808. 


such  an  event,  or  rather  era.  a*  U here  commemorated,  would 
have  been,  of  all  other* , the  lea*t  likely  to  pass  unmentioned 
by  him ; and  yet  neither  in  conversion  nor  in  any  of  hla 
writings  do  I remember  even  an  allusion  to  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  *o  entirely  wa*  all  that  he  wrote,  — making  allow- 
ance for  the  embellishments  of  fancy.  — the  transcript  of  hb 
actual  life  and  feelings,  that  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  a poem, 
•o  full  of  natural  tendemes*,  to  have  been  Indebted  for  Ita 
origin  to  imagination  alone."—  Moore.  But  sec  post,  Don 
Juan,  canto  xvi.  at.  61.) 
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WHEN  WE  TWO  PARTED. 


Whkx  we  two  parted 
In  silence  and  tears, 

Half  broken-hearted 
To  sever  for  years, 

Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold. 

Colder  thy  kiss ; 

Truly  that  hour  foretold 
Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 
Sank  chill  on  ray  brow  — 

It  felt  like  the  warning 
Of  what  I feel  now. 

Thy  vows  are  all  broken. 

And  light  is  thy  fame ; 

I hear  thy  name  spoken, 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A knell  to  mine  ear ; 

A shudder  comes  o'er  me  — 

Why  wert  thou  so  dear  ? 

They  know  not  I knew  thee, 

Who  knew  thee  too  well : — 

Long,  long  shall  1 rue  thee, 

Too  deeply  to  tell. 

In  secret  we  met — 

In  silence  I grieve, 

That  thy  heart  could  forget, 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 

If  I should  meet  thee 
After  long  years. 

How  should  I greet  thee  ? — 

With  silence  and  tears. 

1808 


TO  A YOUTHFUL  FRIEND,  i 

Faw  years  have  pass'd  since  thou  and  I 
Were  firmest  friends,  at  least  in  name. 

And  childhood's  gay  sincerity 

Preserved  our  feelings  long  the  same. 

But  now,  like  me,  too  well  thou  know’st 
What  trifles  oft  the  heart  recall ; 

And  those  who  once  have  loved  the  most 
Too  soon  forget  they  loved  at  all. 

And  such  the  change  the  heart  displays, 

So  frail  is  early  friendship’s  reign, 

A month’s  brief  lapse,  perhaps  a day’s. 

Will  view  tby  mind  estranged  again. 

If  so,  It  never  shall  be  mine 

To  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a heart ; 

The  fault  was  Nature’s  fault,  not  thine. 

Which  made  thee  fickle  as  thou  art 

As  rolls  the  ocean’s  changing  tide, 

So  human  feelings  ebb  and  flow ; 

And  who  would  in  a breast  confide. 

Where  stormy  passions  ever  glow  ? 

* [Thl*  copy  of  verse*,  and  that  which  follows,  originally 
appeared  in  the  volume  published.  In  1809,  by  Mr.  (now  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  John)  Itobhouae,  under  the  title  of  **  lmlta- 


It  boots  not  that,  together  bred. 

Our  childish  days  were  days  of  joy : 

My  spring  of  life  has  quickly  fled  ; 

Thou,  too,  hast  ceased  to  be  a boy. 

And  when  we  bid  adieu  to  youth. 

Slaves  to  the  specious  world’s  control. 

We  sigh  a long  farewell  to  truth  ; 

That  world  corrupts  the  noblest  souL 

Ah,  joyous  season  ! when  the  mind 
Dares  all  things  boldly  but  to  lie  ; 

When  thought  ere  spoke  is  unconflned. 

And  sparkles  In  the  placid  eye. 

Not  so  in  Man's  maturer  years. 

When  Man  himself  is  but  a tool ; 

When  interest  sways  our  hopes  and  fears. 

And  all  must  love  and  hate  by  rule. 

With  fools  in  kindred  vice  the  same. 

We  learn  at  length  our  faults  to  blend  ; 

And  those,  and  those  alone,  may  claim 
The  prostituted  name  of  friend. 

Such  is  the  common  lot  of  man : 

Can  we  then  ’scape  from  folly  free  ? 

Con  wc  reverse  the  general  plan, 

Nor  be  what  all  in  turn  must  be  ? 

No  ; for  myself,  so  dark  my  fete 

Through  every  turn  of  life  hath  been  j 

Man  and  the  world  so  much  I hate, 

I care  not  when  I quit  the  scene. 

But  thou,  with  spirit  frail  and  light. 

Wilt  shine  awhile,  and  pass  away ; 

As  glow-worms  sparkle  through  the  night. 

But  dare  not  stand  the  test  of  day. 

Alas  ! whenever  folly  calls 

Where  parasites  and  princes  meet, 

(For  cherish’d  first  in  royal  halls. 

The  welcome  vices  kindly  greet), 

Ev'n  now  thou’rt  nightly  seen  to  add 
One  insect  to  the  fluttering  crowd  ; 

And  still  thy  trifling  heart  is  glad 
To  join  the  vain,  and  court  the  proud. 

There  dost  thou  glide  from  fair  to  fair. 

Still  simpering  on  with  eager  haste, 

As  flies  along  the  gay  parterre. 

That  taint  the  flowers  they  scarcely  taste. 

But  say,  what  nymph  will  prise  the  flame 
Which  seems,  as  marshy  vapours  move. 

To  flit  along  from  dame  to  dame. 

An  lgnis-fatuus  gleam  of  love  ? 

What  friend  for  thee,  howe’er  inclined. 

Will  deign  to  own  a kindred  care  ? 

Who  will  debase  his  manly  mind, 

For  friendship  every  fool  may  share  ? 

In  time  forbear  ; amidst  the  throng 
No  more  so  base  a thing  be  seen ; 

No  more  so  idly  pats  along ; 

Be  something,  anything,  but  — mean. 

1808. 

tlon*  and  Translation*,  together  with  original  poem*/*  aad 
bearing  the  modett  epigraph  — " Aw  Arc  notnnuj  or 
hH.”) 
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LINES  INSCRIBED  UPON  A CCP  FORMED 
FR031  A SKULL,  i 
Start  not — nor  deem  my  spirit  fled  ; 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull, 

From  which,  unlike  a living  head. 

Whatever  flows  is  never  dulL 

I lived,  I loved,  I quaff’d,  like  thee  : 

I died : let  earth  my  bones  resign  : 

Fill  up  — thou  canst  not  injure  me  ; 

The  worm  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 

Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape. 

Than  nurse  the  earth-worm’s  slimy  brood ; 
And  circle  in  the  goblet's  shape 
The  drink  of  gods,  than  reptile’s  food. 

Where  once  my  wit.  perchance,  hath  shone. 

In  aid  of  others’  let  me  shine ; 

And  when,  alas  ! our  brains  are  gone, 

What  nobler  substitute  than  wine  ? 

Quaff  while  thou  canst : another  race, 

When  thou  and  thine,  like  me,  are  sped. 

May  rescue  thee  from  earth’s  embrace. 

And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead. 

Why  not  ? since  through  life’s  little  day 
Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce  ? 

Redeem’d  from  worms  and  wasting  clay. 

This  chance  Is  theirs,  to  be  of  use. 

Newstead  Abbey,  ISOS. 


WELL!  THOU  ART  HAPPY.  = 

Well  ! thou  art  happy,  and  I feel 
That  I should  thus  be  happy  too ; 

For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  It  wa»  wont  to  do. 

Thy  husband ’s  blest  — and  *t  will  impart 
Some  pangs  to  view  his  happier  lot : 

But  let  them  pass  — Oh  1 how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him,  if  he  loved  thee  not ! 

When  late  I saw  thy  favourite  child, 

I thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break  ; 

But  when  the  unconscious  Infant  smitai, 

I kiss'd  it  for  its  mother’s  sake. 

I kiss’d  it,  — and  repress’d  ray  sighs. 

Its  father  in  its  face  to  see ; 

1 (Lord  Byron  gives  the  following  account  of  thl*  cup  : — 
**  The  gardener,  In  digging.  discovered  a skull  that  had  pro- 
bably belonged  to  some  jolly  friar  or  monk  of  the  abbey, 
aboat  the  time  it  was  demonasterled.  Observing  It  to  be  of 
giant  »t»e.  and  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation,  a strange 
fancy  teurd  me  of  having  It  set  and  mounted  as  a drinking 
cup.  1 accordingly  lent  it  to  town,  and  It  returned  with  a 
very  high  polish,  and  of  a mottled  colour  like  tortoiseshell.” 
It  u now  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Wlldman,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Newstead  Abbey.  In  several  of  our  elder  drama- 
tists. mention  is  made  of  the  custom  of  quaffing  wine  out  of 
•imiiar  cups.  For  example,  In  Dekker's  **  Wonder  of  a 
Kingdom,’'  Torrenti  says. — 

» Would  I hail  ten  thousand  soldiers’  heads. 

Their  skulls  set  all  In  skiver  ; to  drink  healths 
To  his  contusion  who  first  Invented  war.”] 
t [These  lines  were  printed  originally  In  Mr.  Hobhouie’s 
Miscellany.  A few  days  before  they  were  written,  the  Poet 
had  been  Invited  to  dine  at  Annetley.  On  the  Infant  daughter 
of  his  fair  hostess  living  brought  into  the  room,  he  started 
tn voluntarily,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  suppressed  his 
•enotlon.  To  the  sensations  of  that  moment  we  are  indebted 
fur  these  beautiful  stanias  ] 


But  then  it  had  its  mother’s  eyes. 

And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

Mary*  adieu  t I must  away  : 

While  thou  art  blest  I ’ll  not  repine  ; 

But  near  thee  I can  never  stay  ; 

My  heart  would  soon  again  be  thine. 

I deem’d  that  time,  I deem'd  that  pride 
Had  quench’d  at  length  my  boyish  flame ; 
Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side, 

My  heart  in  all, — save  hope, — the  same. 

Yet  was  I calm : I knew  the  time 

My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look  ; 
But  now  to  tremble  were  a crime  — 

We  met, — and  not  a nerve  was  shook. 

I saw  thee  gaze  upon  my  face, 

Yet  meet  with  no  confusion  there; 

One  only  feeling  could’st  thou  trace  ; 

The  sullen  calmness  of  despair. 

Away ! away  ! my  early  dream 
Remembrance  never  must  awake : 

Oh  ! where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream  ? 

My  foolish  heart,  be  still,  or  break. 

November  2, 1808. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  MONUMENT  OF  A 
NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 1 *  3 

When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth. 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth. 

The  sculptor’s  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe, 

And  storied  urns  record  who  rest  below  ; 

When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen, 

Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been : 

But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 

The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 

Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master’s  own, 

Mho  labours,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
Unhonour’d  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth, 

Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth ; 

While  man,  vain  insect  1 hopes  to  be  forgiven, 

And  claims  himself  a sole  exclusive  heaven. 

Oh  man  ! thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour, 

Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power, 

Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disgust. 
Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 

* This  monument  Is  still  a conspicuous  ornament  In  the 
garden  of  Newstead.  The  following  is  the  Inscription  by 
which  the  verses  are  preceded  : — 

••  Near  this  spot 

Are  deposited  the  Remains  of  one 
Who  possessed  Beauty  without  Vanity, 

Strength  without  Insolence, 

Courage  without  Ferocity, 

And  all  the  Virtues  of  Man  without  his  Vice*. 

This  Praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  Flattery 
If  inscribed  over  human  ashes, 

I>  but  a just  tribute  to  the  Memory  of 
BOATSWAIN,  a Dog. 

Who  was  bom  at  Newfoundland,  May,  1803. 

And  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  Nov.  18,  1*08.’* 

Lord  Brron  thus  announced  the  death  of  his  favourite  to  his 
Wend  Hodgson: — ” Boatswain  Is  dead!  — be  expired  In  a 
state  of  madness,  on  the  l«th,  after  sufficing  much,  yet  re- 
taining all  the  gentleness  of  Ids  nature  to  the  last ; never  at- 
tempting to  do  the  least  injury  to  anv  one  near  him  1 have 
now  lost  everything,  except  old  Murray.”  By  the  w|U 
executed  In  1811,  he  directed  that  his  own  body  should  be 
burled  in  a vault  in  the  garden,  near  his  faithful  dog.] 
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j Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a cheat, 

; Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit ! 

| By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name. 

Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame. 
Ye ! who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn. 

Pass  on — It  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn  : . 
To  mark  a friend’s  remains  these  stones  arise  ; 

I never  knew  but  one, — and  here  he  lies. 

Newstead  Abbey,  November  30,  1808. 


TO  A LADY, » 

OK  BUKO  ASKED  MY  REASON  FOR  QUITTING  ENGLAND 
IN  THE  STRING. 

When  Man,  expell’d  from  Eden’s  bowers, 

A moment  linger’d  near  the  gate, 

Each  scene  recall'd  the  vanish’d  hours. 

And  bade  him  curse  his  future  fate. 

But,  wandering  on  through  distant  climes. 

He  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief ; 

Just  gave  a sigh  to  other  times. 

And  found  in  busier  scenes  relief. 

Thus,  lady  * ! will  it  be  with  me, 

And  I must  view  thy  charms  no  more  ; 

For,  while  I linger  near  to  thee, 

I sigh  for  all  I knew  before. 

In  flight  I shall  be  surely  vise, 

Escaping  from  temptation's  snare  ; 

I cannot  view  my  paradise 

Without  the  wish  of  dwelling  there.  3 

December  2,  1808. 


REMIND  ME  NOT,  REMIND  ME  NOT. 

Remind  me  not,  remind  me  not. 

Of  those  beloved,  those  vanish'd  hours. 

When  all  my  soul  was  given  to  thee  ; 
Hours  that  may  never  be  forgot. 

Till  time  unnerves  our  vital  powers. 

And  thou  and  I shall  cease  to  be. 

Can  I forget — canst  thou  forget. 

When  playing  with  thy  golden  hair. 

How  quick  thy  fluttering  heart  did  move  ? 
Oh  ! by  my  soul,  I sec  thee  yet. 

With  eyes  so  languid,  breast  so  fair, 

And  lips,  though  silent,  breathing  love. 


1808. 


And  then  those  pensive  eyes  would  close, 

And  bid  their  lids  each  other  seek. 

Veiling  the  axure  orbs  below ; 

While  their  long  lashes'  darken'd  gloss 
Seem’d  stealing  o’er  thy  brilliant  cheek. 
Like  raven's  plumage  smooth’d  on  snow. 

I dreamt  last  night  our  love  return’d. 

And,  sooth  to  say,  that  very  dream 
Was  sweeter  in  Its  phantasy. 

Than  If  lor  other  hearts  I bum’d. 

For  eyes  that  ne’er  like  thine  could  beam 
In  rapture’s  wild  reality. 

Then  tell  me  not,  remind  me  not. 

Of  hours  which,  though  for  ever  gone. 

Can  still  a pleasing  dream  restore. 

Till  thou  and  I shall  be  forgot. 

And  senseless  as  the  mouldering  stone 
Which  tells  that  we  shall  be  no  more. 


THERE  WAS  A TIME,  I NEED  NOT  NAME 

There  was  a time,  I need  not  name. 

Since  it  will  ne’er  forgotten  be, 

When  all  our  feelings  were  the  same 
As  still  my  soul  hath  been  to  thee. 

And  from  that  hour  when  first  thy  tongue 
Confess'd  a love  which  equall’d  mine. 

Though  many  a grief  my  heart  hath  wrung, 
Unknown  and  thus  unfclt  by  thine. 

None,  none  hath  sunk  so  deep  as  this  — 

To  think  how  all  that  love  hath  flown  ; 

Transient  ns  every  faithless  kiss. 

But  transient  in  thy  breast  alone. 

And  yet  my  heart  some  solace  knew. 

When  lnfcc  I heard  thy  lips  declare. 

In  accents  once  imagined  true. 

Remembrance  of  the  days  that  were. 

Yes ; my  adored,  yet  most  unkind  ! 

Though  thou  wilt  never  love  again, 

To  me  ’tis  doubly  sweet  to  find 
Remembrance  of  that  love  remain. 

Yes ! ’tis  a glorious  thought  to  me. 

Nor  longer  shall  my  soul  repine, 

Whate’er  thou  art  or  e’er  shalt  be, 

Thou  bast  been  dearly,  solely  mine. 
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When  thus  reclining  on  my  breast. 

Those  eyes  threw  back  a glance  so  sweet. 
As  half  reproach’d  yet  raised  desire, 
And  still  we  near  and  nearer  prest. 

And  still  our  glowing  lips  would  meet. 

As  if  In  kisses  to  expire. 


AND  WILT  THOU  WEEP  WHEN  I AM  LOW? 

And  wilt  thou  weep  when  I am  low  ? 

Sweet  lady  ! speak  those  words  again  : 

Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so  — 

I would  not  give  that  bosom  pain. 


‘ [In  the  original  MS.  “ To  Mrs.  Musters,"  kc.  The 
, reader  will  find  a portrait  of  thU  lady  In  Flnden's  Illus- 
trations of  Byron,  No.  III.] 

* [In  the  first  copy,  “ Thus,  Mary ! "] 

•fin  Mr.  Ilobhouse's  volume,  the  line  stoqd,  — “ With- 
out a wish  to  enter  there.”  The  followtng  is  an  extract 
from  an  unpublished  letter  of  Lord  Byron,  written  In  1823, 
onlv  three  days  previous  to  his  leaving  Italy  for  Greece : — 
“ Miss  Chaworth  was  two  years  older  than  myself.  She 
married  a man  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  but  her 


marriage  was  not  a happier  one  than  my  own.  Her  conduct, 
however,  was  irreproachable ; liut  there  was  not  srmpatbv 
between  their  characters.  1 had  not  seen  her  for  ruacr 
years,  when  an  occasion  offered.  I was  upon  the  point,  with 
her  consent,  of  joying  her  a visit,  when  my  sister,  who  ha# 
always  had  more  influence  over  me  than  any  one  else,  per- 
suaded me  not  to  do  It.  • For.’  said  she,  ' If  you  go  you  wU 
fall  In  love  again,  and  then  there  will  be  a scene  ; one  wee 
will  lead  to  another,  et  crlafera  vn  tclet.’  I wu  gu^ied  by 
those  reasons,  and  shortly  after  married,  — with  what  auccvws 
It  Is  useless  to  say."} 
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My  heart  is  sad,  my  hopes  are  gone. 

My  blood  runs  coldly  through  my  breast ; 
And  when  I perish,  thou  alone 
Wilt  sigh  above  my  place  of  rest 

And  yet  methinks,  a gleam  of  peace 

Doth  through  my  cloud  of  anguish  shine : 
And  for  awhile  my  sorrows  cease. 

To  know  thy  heart  hath  felt  for  mine. 

Oh  lady  ! blessed  be  that  tear — . 

It  falls  for  one  who  cannot  weep ; 

Such  precious  drops  are  doubly  dear 
To  these  whose  eyes  no  tear  may  steep. 

Sweet  lady  ! once  my  heart  was  warm 
With  every  feeling  soft  as  thine ; 

But  beauty's  self  hath  ceased  to  charm 
A wretch  created  to  repine. 

Yet  wilt  thou  weep  when  I am  low  ? 

Sweet  lady  2 speak  those  words  again : 

Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so — 

I would  not  give  that  bosom  pain. 1 


FILL  THE  GOBLET  AGAIN. 


Fill  the  goblet  again  ! for  I never  before 
Felt  the  glow  which  now  gladdens  my  heart  to  Its  core ; 
Let  us  drink! — who  would  not? — since,  through 
life’s  varied  round. 

In  the  goblet  alone  no  deception  is  found. 

I have  tried  in  its  turn  all  that  life  can  supply ; 

I have  bask’d  in  the  beam  of  a dark  rolling  eye ; 

1 I have  loved  ! — who  has  not  ? — but  what  heart  can 
declare. 

That  pleasure  existed  while  passion  was  there  ? 

1 [The  melancholy  which  vu  now  gaining  fast  upon  the 
young  poet's  mind  was  a source  of  much  uneasiness  to  his 
friends-  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  following  pleasant 
verses  were  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  : 

EPISTLE 

TO  A TOUNQ  NOBLEMAN  IN  LOVE. 

Hail  ! generous  youth,  whom  glory’s  sacred  flame 
Inspires  and  animates  to  deeds  of  fame  ; 

Who  feel  the  noble  wish  before  you  die 
To  raise  the  finger  of  each  passer-by : 

Hall ! may  a future  age  admiring  view 
A Falkland  or  a Clarendon  in  you. 

But  as  your  blood  with  dangerous  passion  boils, 
Beware  ! and  fly  from  Venus’  silken  toils  : 

Ah  ! let  the  head  protect  the  weaker  heart, 

And  Wisdom's  jEgis  turn  on  Beauty’s  dart. 

• • • s s 

But  If ’tis  fix'd  that  every  lord  must  pair, 

And  you  and  Newstead  must  not  want  an  heir, 

Lose  not  your  pains,  and  scour  the  country  round. 

To  find  a treasure  that  can  ne’er  be  found ! 

So  ! take  the  first  the  town  or  court  affords. 

Trick’d  out  to  stock  a market  for  the  lords  ; 

By  chance  perhaps  your  luckier  choice  ma»  Mil 
On  one,  though  wicked,  not  the  worst  of  all : 

• • • • • 

One  though  perhaps  as  any  Maxwell  free, 

Yet  scarce  a copy,  Claribel,  of  thee : 

Not  very  ugly,  aud  not  very  old. 

A little  pert  indeed,  but  not  a scold  ; 

One  that,  in  short,  may  help  to  lead  a life 
Not  farther  much  from  comfort  than  from  strife  ; 

And  when  she  dies,  and  disappoints  your  fears. 

Shall  leave  some  joys  for  your  declining  years. 

But,  as  your  early  youth  some  time  allows. 

Nor  custom  yet  demands  you  for  a spouse, 


In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  heart’s  In  Its 
spring. 

And  dreams  that  affection  can  never  take  wing, 

I had  friends! — who  has  not? — but  what  tongue 
will  avow, 

That  friends,  rosy  wine  ! are  so  faithful  as  thou  ? 

The  heart  of  a mistress  some  boy  may  estrange. 
Friendship  shifts  with  the  sunbeam — thou  never 
canst  change ; 

Thou  grow’st  old — who  does  not?  — but  ou  earth 
what  appears, 

Whoee  virtues,  like  thine,  still  increase  with  its  years  ? 

Yet  if  blest  to  the  utmost  that  love  can  bestow, 
Should  a rival  bow  down  to  our  idol  below, 

We  are  jealous ! — who’s  not?  — thou  hast  no  such 
alloy; 

For  the  more  that  enjoy  thee,  the  more  we  enjoy. 

Then  the  season  of  youth  and  Its  vanities  past, 

For  refuge  we  fly  to  the  goblet  at  last ; 

There  we  find— do  we  not?— in  the  flow  of  the 
soul. 

That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  confined  to  the  bowL 

When  the  box  of  Pandora  was  open’d  on  earth, 

And  Misery’s  triumph  commenced  over  Mirth, 

Hope  was  left,— was  she  not?  — but  the  goblet  we 
kiss, 

And  care  not  for  Hope,  who  are  certain  of  bliss. 

Long  life  to  the  grape  ! for  when  summer  is  flown, 
The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  gladden  our  own : 

We  must  die  — who  shall  not?  — May  our  sins  be 
forgiven, 

And  Hebe  shall  never  be  idle  In  heaven. 


Some  hour*  of  freedom  may  remain  as  yet 
For  one  who  laughs  alike  at  love  and  debt ; 

Then,  why  in  haste  ? put  off  the  evil  day. 

And  snatch  at  youthfal  comforts  whilst  you  may  I 
Pause  1 nor  so  soon  the  various  bliss  forego 
That  single  souls,  and  such  alone,  can  know : 

Ah  ! why  too  early  careless  life  resign. 

Your  morning  slumber,  and  your  evening  wine  ; 

Your  loved  companion,  and  hi*  easy  talk  : 

Your  Muse,  Invoked  in  every  peaceful  walk. 

What  1 can  no  more  your  scenes  paternal  please, 

Scenes  sacred  long  to  wise,  unmated  ease  ? 

The  prospect  lengthen’d  o’er  the  distant  down. 

Lakes,  meadows,  rising  woods,  and  all  your  own  ? 

What ! shall  your  Newstead,  shall  your  cloister’d  bowen, 
The  high  o er-hanging  arch  and  trembling  towers  f 
Shall  these,  profaned  with  folly  or  with  strife, 

And  ever  fond,  or  ever  angry  wife ! 

Shall  these  no  more  confess  a manly  sway, 

But  changefhl  woman’s  changing  whims  obey? 

Who  may,  perhaps,  as  varying  humour  calls. 

Contract  your  cloisters  and  overthrow  your  walls  ; 

Let  Repton  loose  o’er  all  the  ancient  ground. 

Change  round  to  square,  and  square  convert  to  round ; 
Root  up  the  elms’  and  yews’  too  solemn  gloom. 

And  fill  with  shrubberies  gay  and  green  their  room  ( 

Roll  down  the  terrace  to  a jay  parterre, 

Where  gravel’d  walks  and  flowers  alternate  glare; 

And  quite  transform,  In  ev’ry  point  complete, 

Your  gothic  abbey  to  a country  seat. 

Forget  the  fair  one,  and  your  fate  delay  ; 

If  not  avert,  at  least  defer  the  day. 

When  you  beneath  the  female  yoke  shall  bend. 

And  lose  your  wit,  your  temper,  and  your  friend. 

Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  IS08. 

In  his  mother's  copy  of  Mr.  Hobbouse's  volume,  now  be- 
fore us.  Lord  Bvron  has  here  written  with  a pencil.—"/ 
have  lost  them  all,  and  shall  wed  accordingly.  1811.  B 
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442  BYRON'S  WORKS.  1809. 

STANZAS  TO  A LADY  *,  ON  LEAVING 
ENGLAND. 

"Tis  done  — and  shivering  in  the  gale 
The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail ; 

And  whistling  o’er  the  bending  mast. 

Loud  sings  on  high  the  fresh'nlng  blast ; 

And  I must  from  this  land  be  gone, 

Because  I cannot  love  but  one. 

But  could  I be  what  I have  been, 

And  could  I see  what  I have  seen — 

Could  I repose  upon  the  breast 
Which  once  ray  wannest  wishes  blest  — 

I should  not  seek  another  *one 
Because  I cannot  love  but  one. 

’Tis  long  since  I beheld  that  eye 
Which  gave  me  bliss  or  misery ; 

And  I have  striven,  but  in  vain, 

Never  to  think  of  it  again  : 

For  though  I fly  from  Albion, 

I still  can  only  love  but  one. 

As  some  lone  bird,  without  a mate, 

My  weary  heart  is  desolate  ; 

I look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  friendly  smile  or  welcome  face, 

And  cv’n  in  crowds  am  still  alone, 

Because  I cannot  love  but  one. 

And  I will  cross  the  whitening  foam. 

And  I will  seek  a foreign  home ; 

Till  I forget  a false  fair  face, 

I ne’er  shall  find  a resting-place  ; 

My  own  dark  thoughts  I cannot  shun, 

But  ever  love,  and  love  but  one. 

The  poorest,  veriest  wretch  on  earth 
Still  finds  some  hospitable  hearth, 

Where  friendship’s  or  love’s  softer  glow 
May  smile  in  joy  or  soothe  in  woe ; 

But  friend  or  leraan  I have  none, 

Because  I cannot  love  but  one. 

I go — but  wheresoe’er  I flee 
There ’s  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  me ; 

There’s  not  a kind  congenial  heart. 

Where  I can  claim  the  meanest  part ; 

Nor  thou,  who  hast  my  hopes  undone. 

Wilt  sigh,  although  I love  but  one. 

To  think  of  every  early'  scene, 

Of  what  we  are,  and  what  we  *ve  been, 

Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with  woe  — 
But  mine,  alas ! has  stood  the  blow ; 

Yet  still  beats  on  as  it  begun. 

And  never  truly  loves  but  one. 

And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  be 
Is  not  for  vulgar  eyes  to  see, 

And  why  that  earTy  love  was  cross’d, 

Thou  know’st  the  best,  I feel  the  most : 

But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  but  one. 

I’ve  tried  another's  fetters  too, 

With  charms  perchance  as  fair  to  view ; 

* [In  the  original,  “ To  Mrs.  Muster*.”] 

* [Thu»  corrected  by  himself,  in  his  mother’s  copy  of  Mr. 
Hobhouse's  Miscellany ; the  two  last  lines  being  originally— 

And  I would  fain  have  loved  as  well. 

But  some  unconquerable  spell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A kindred  care  for  aught  but  one. 

’T  would  soothe  to  take  one  lingering  view, 

And  bless  thee  in  my  Last  adieu ; 

Yet  wish  I not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  that  wanders  o’er  the  deep ; 

His  home,  his  hope,  his  youth  are  gone. 

Yet  still  he  loves,  and  loves  but  one.  2 

LINES  TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

WRITTEX  ON  BOARD  THE  Ll&BOX  FACE  EX. 

Huzza  ! Hodgson,  we  are  going, 

Our  embargo ’s  off  at  last ; 

Favourable  breezes  blowing 

Bend  the  canvass  o’er  the  mast. 

From  aloft  the  signal ’s  streaming, 

Hark  1 the  farewell  gun  is  fired  ; 

Women  screeching,  tars  blaspheming. 

Tell  us  that  our  time ’s  expired. 

Here  ’*  a rascal 
Come  to  task  all. 

Frying  from  the  custom-house  ; 

Trunks  unpacking 
Cases  cracking. 

Not  a comer  for  a mouse 
’Scapes  un search’d  amid  the  racket. 

Ere  we  sail  on  board  the  Packet. 

Now  our  boatmen  quit  their  mooring. 

And  all  hands  must  ply  the  oar ; 

Baggage  from  the  quay  is  lowering, 

We’re  impatient,  push  from  shore. 

“ Have  a care  ! that  case  holds  liquor  — 

Stop  the  boat — I’m  sick — oh  Lord  J” 

44  Sick,  ma’am,  damme,  you  ’ll  be  sicker. 

Ere  you  ’vc  been  an  hour  on  board.  ” 

Thus  are  screaming 
Men  and  women, 

Geramen,  ladies,  servants,  Jacks  ; 

Here  entangling, 

All  are  wrangling, 

Stuck  together  dose  as  wax.  — 

Such  the  general  noise  and  racket, 

Ere  we  reach  the  Lisbon  Packet. 

Now  we’ve  reach'd  her,  lo  ! the  captain. 

Gallant  Kidd,  commands  the  crew ; 

Passengers  their  berths  are  clapt  In, 

Some  to  grumble,  some  to  spew. 

44  Heyday  ! call  you  that  a cabin  ? 

Why  ’tis  hardly  three  feet  square  ; 

Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  Mab  in  — 

Who  the  deuce  can  harbour  there  ? " 

44  Who,  sir  ? plenty  — 

Nobles  twenty 

Did  at  once  my  vessel  filL” — 

“ Did  they  ? Jesus, 

How  you  squeeze  us  ! ii 

Would  to  God  they  did  so  still : 

Then  I’d  scape  the  heat  and  racket 
Of  the  good  ship,  Lisbon  Packet.  ” 

" Though  wheresoe’er  my  bark  may  run, 

1 lore  but  thee,  1 lore  but  one.”] 

- > 
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Fletcher ! Murray  ! Bob  * ! where  are  you  ? 

Stretch’d  along  the  deck  like  logs  — 

Bear  a hand,  you  jolly  tar,  you  ! 

Here’s  a rope’s  end  for  the  dogs, 
ilobhouse  muttering  fearful  curses, 

As  the  hatchway  down  he  rolls, 

Now  his  breakfast,  now  his  verses, 

Vomits  forth  — and  damns  our  souls. 
u Here ’s  a stanza 
On  Braganza  — 

Help  !’’ — “ A couplet?” — “ No,  a cup 
Of  warm  water  — " 

“ What’s  the  matter  ?" 

“ Zounds  I my  liver ’s  coming  up  ; 

I shall  not  survive  the  racket 
Of  this  brutal  Lisbon  Packet." 

Now  at  length  we  ’re  off  for  Turkey, 

Lord  knows  when  we  shall  come  back  I 
Breezes  foul  and  tempests  murky 
May  unship  us  in  a crack. 

But,  since  life  at  most  a jest  is. 

As  philosophers  allow, 

Still  to  laugh  by  far  the  best  is, 

Then  laugh  on  — as  I do  now. 

Laugh  at  all  things, 

Great  and  small  things, 

Sick  or  well,  at  sea  or  shore ; 

While  we  ’re  quaffing, 

Let 's  have  laughing  — 

Who  the  devil  cares  for  more  ? — 

Some  good  wine  ! and  who  would  lack  it, 

Ev’n  on  board  the  Lisbon  Packet  ? c 

Falmouth  Roads,  June  30,  1809. 
[First  published,  1830.] 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM,  AT  MALTA. 

As  o’er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone 
Some  name  arrests  the  passer-by ; 

Thus,  when  thou  view’st  this  page  alone, 

May  mine  attract  thy  pensive  eye  ! 

And  when  by  thee  that  name  Is  read, 
Perchance  in  some  succeeding  year. 

Reflect  on  me  as  on  the  dead, 

And  think  my  heart  is  buried  here. 

September  14,  1809. 


TO  FLORENCE.  5 

Oh  Lady  ! when  I left  the  shore, 

The  distant  shore  which  gave  me  birth, 

I hardly  thought  to  grieve  once  more 
To  quit  another  spot  on  earth  : 

1 fLord  Byron's  three  servants.] 

/ i * fin  the  letter  in  which  these  lively  verses  were  enclosed, 

Lora  Byron  says : — “I  leave  England  without  rpgret  — 1 
shall  return  to  It  without  pleasure.  1 am  like  Adarn,  the 
first  convict  sentenced  to  transportation  ; but  I have  no  Eve, 
and  have  eaten  no  apple  but  what  was  sour  as  a crab ; and 
thus  end*  my  first  chapter.”] 

* [These  lines  were  written  at  Malta.  The  lady  to  whom  they 
sr ere  addressed,  and  whom  he  afterwards  apostrophises  In  the 
stanzas  on  the  thunderstorm  of  Zltza  and  in  Childe  Harold,  is 
thus  mentioned  in  a letter  to  his  mother: — “ This  letter  is 
committed  to  the  charge  of  a very  extraordinary  lady,  whom 
voq  have  doubtless  beard  of,  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  of  whose 
escape  the  Marquis  de  Salvo  published  a narrative  a few 
! rears  ago.  She  has  since  been  shipwrecked:  and  her  life 
K-u  been  from  its  commencement  so  fertile  In  remarkable 
incidents,  that  in  a romance  they  would  appear  Improbable. 


Tct  here,  amidst  this  barren  isle. 

Where  panting  Nature  droops  the  head. 

Where  only  thou  art  seen  to  smile, 

I view  my  parting  hour  with  dread. 

Though  far  from  Albion’s  craggy  shore, 
Divided  by  the  dark  blue  main  ; 

A few,  brief,  rolling,  seasons  o’er, 

Perchance  I view  her  cliffs  again  : 

But  wheresoe’er  I now  may  roam,  • 
Through  scorching  clime,  and  varied  sea. 

Though  Time  restore  me  to  my  home, 

1 ne’er  shall  bend  mine  eyes  on  thee : 

On  thee,  in  whom  at  once  conspire 
All  charms  which  heedless  hearts  can  move. 

Whom  but  to  see  is  to  admire, 

And,  oh  1 forgive  the  word  — to  love. 

Forgive  the  word,  in  one  who  ne'er 
With  such  a word  can  more  offend  ; 

And  since  thy  heart  I cannot  share, 

Believe  me,  what  I am,  thy  friend. 

And  who  so  cold  as  look  on  thee, 

Thou  lovely  wand’rer,  and  be  less  ? 

Nor  be,  what  man  should  ever  be. 

The  friend  of  Beauty  in  distress  ? 

Ah ! who  would  think  that  form  had  pass’d 
Through  Danger’s  most  destructive  path. 

Had  braved  the  death-wing’d  tempest’s  blast. 
And  ’scaped  a tyrant’s  fiercer  wrath  ? 

Lady  ! when  I shall  view  the  walls 
Where  free  Byzantium  once  arose, 

And  StambouTs  Oriental  hails 

The  Turkish  tyrants  now  enclose  ; 

Though  mightiest  in  the  lists  of  feme, 

That  glorious  city  still  shall  be  ; 

On  me  ’twill  hold  a dearer  claim. 

As  spot  of  thy  nativity : 

And  though  I bid  thee  now  farewell, 

When  I behold  that  wondrous  scene, 

Since  where  thou  art  I may  not  dwell, 

’T  will  soothe  to  be  where  thou  hast  been. 

September,  1009. 


STANZAS 

COMPOSED  CUEING  A THUNDER-STORM. 1 * *  4 

Cm  ill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast. 

Where  Pindus’  mountains  rise, 

And  angry  clouds  are  pouring  fast 
The  vengeance  of  the  skies. 

She  was  born  at  Constantinople,  where  her  father,  Baron 
Herbert,  was  Austrian  ambassador ; married  unhappily,  yet 
has  never  been  impeached  in  point  of  character ; excited  the 
vengeance  of  Buonaparte,  by  taking  a part  in  some  compl- 
racy ; several  times  risked  her  life  ; and  is  not  yet  five  and 
twenty.  She  is  here  on  her  way  to  England  to  join  her 
husband,  being  obliged  to  leave  Trieste,  where  she  was  pay- 
ing a visit  to  her  mother,  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  and 
embarks  soon  in  a ship  of  war.  Since  my  arrival  here  I have 
had  scarcely  any  other  companion.  I have  found  her  very 
pretty,  very  accomplished,  and  extremely  eccentric.  Buona- 
parte is  even  now  so  Incensed  against  her,  that  her  life 
would  be  in  danger  if  she  were  taken  prisoner  a second 
time.”] 

4 [This  thunderstorm  occurred  during  the  night  of  the 
Uth  October,  1809.  when  Lord  Byron's  guides  had  lost  the 
road  to  Zltza,  near  the  range  of  mountains  formerly  called 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


1809: 


Our  guide*  are  gone,  our  hope  is  lost. 

And  lightnings,  as  they  play. 

But  show  where  rocks  our  path  have  crost. 

Or  gild  the  torrent  s spray. 

Is  yon  a cot  I saw,  though  low  ? 

When  lightning  broke  the  gloom  — 

How  welcome  were  its  shade  ! — ah,  no  l 
*Tis  but  a Turkish  tomb. 

Through  sounds  of  foaming  waterfalls, 

I hear  a voice  exclaim  — 

My  way-worn  countryman,  who  call* 

On  distant  England’s  name. 

A shot  is  fired  — by  foe  or  friend  ? 

Another  — ’tis  to  tell 
The  mountain-peasants  to  descend. 

And  lead  us  where  they  dwell. 

Oh  ! who  in  such  a night  will  dare 
To  tempt  the  wilderness? 

And  who  ’mid  thunder-peals  can  hear 
Our  signal  of  distress  ? 

And  who  that  heard  our  shouts  would  rise 
To  try  the  dubious  road  ? 

Nor  rather  deem  from  nightly  cries 
That  outlaws  were  abroad. 

Clouds  burst,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadful  hour! 

More  fiercely  pours  the  storm  1 
Yet  here  one  thought  has  still  the  power 
To  keep  my  bosom  warm. 

While  wand’ring  through  each  broken  path, 

O’er  brake  and  craggy  brow  ; 

While  elements  exhaust  their  wrath. 

Sweet  Florence,  where  art  thou  ? 

Not  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  sea. 

Thy  bark  hath  long  been  gone : 

Ob,  may  the  storm  that  pours  on  me. 

Bow  down  my  head  alone  ! 

Full  swiftly  blew  the  swift  Slroc, 

When  last  I press’d  thy  lip  ; 

And  long  ere  now,  with  foaming  shock, 

Impeli’d  thy  gallant  ship. 

Now  thou  art  safe ; nay,  long  ere  now 
Hast  trod  the  shore  of  Spain  ; 

’T  were  hard  if  aught  so  fair  as  thou 
Should  linger  on  the  main. 

And  since  I now  remember  thee 
In  darkness  and  in  dread. 

As  In  those  hours  of  revelry 
Which  mirth  and  music  sped ; 

Do  thou,  amid  the  fair  white  walls, 

If  Cadix  yet  be  free. 

At  times  from  out  her  latticed  halls 
Look  o’er  the  dark  blue  sea ; 

Then  think  upon  Calypso’s  isles. 

Endear’d  by  days  gone  by; 

Ptodut.  in  Albania.  Mr.  Hobhoose,  who  had  rode  on  before 
the  rest  of  the  party,  and  arrived  at  ZlUa  Just  aa  the  even- 
ing set  in,  describes  the  thunder  as  •*  roaring  without  Inter- 
mission, the  echoes  of  one  peal  not  ceasing  to  roll  in  tbe 
mountains,  before  mother  tremendous  crash  burst  over  our 
heads  : whilst  the  plains  and  the  distant  hilU  appeared  in  a 
perpetual  blase.”  “ The  tempest.”  he  says,  “"as  altogether 
terrific,  and  worthy  of  the  Grecian  Jove.  My  Friend,  with 
the  priest  and  the  servants,  did  not  enter  our  hut  till  three 


To  others  give  a thousand  smiles. 

To  me  a single  sigh. 1 

And  when  the  admiring  circle  mark 
The  paleness  of  thy  face, 

A half-form’d  tear,  a transient  spark 
Of  melancholy  grace. 

Again  thou  It  smile,  and  blushing  shun 
Some  coxcomb's  raillery ; 

Nor  own  for  once  thou  tbought’st  on  one. 
Who  ever  thinks  on  thee. 

Though  smile  and  sigh  alike  are  vain. 
When  sever’d  hearts  repine. 

My  spirit  files  o’er  mount  and  .tain. 

And  mourns  in  search  of  thine. 


STANZAS 

written  iw  rasanco  the  ambracian  ctJLr. 

Through  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery  sheen. 
Full  beams  the  moon  on  Actium's  coast : 

And  on  these  waves,  for  Egypt’s  queen. 

The  ancient  world  was  won  and  lost 

And  now  upon  the  scene  I look. 

The  azure  grave  of  many  a Roman  ; 

Where  stem  Ambition  once  forsook 
His  wavering  crown  to  follow  woman. 

Florence ! whom  I will  love  as  well 
As  ever  yet  was  said  or  sung 

(Since  Orpheus  sang  his  spouse  from  hell), 
Whilst  thou  art  fair  and  I am  young ; 

Sweet  Florence ! those  were  pleasant  times. 
When  worlds  were  staked  for  ladies’  eyes ; 

Had  bards  as  many  realms  as  rhymes. 

Thy  charms  might  raise  new  Antonies. 

Though  Fate  forbids  such  things  to  be 
Yet,  by  thine  eyes  and  ringlets  curl’d  ! 

I cannot  lose  a world  for  thee. 

But  would  not  lose  thee  for  a world 

November  14,  1309 


THE  SPELL  IS  BROKE.  THE  CHARM  IS 
FLOWN  I 

WRITTEN  AT  ATHENS,  JANUARY  16,  1810. 

The  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is  flown ! 

Thus  is  it  with  life’s  fitful  fever : 

We  madly  smile  when  we  should  groan ; 
Delirium  is  our  best  deceiver. 

Each  lucid  interval  of  thought 

Recalls  the  woes  of  Nature’s  charter. 

And  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ought. 

Hut  Uvea,  as  saints  have  died,  a martyr. 

in  the  morning.  I now  learnt  from  him  that  they  bad  last 
their  way,  and  that,  after  wandering  up  and  down  in  total  ig- 
norance of  their  petition . they  had  (topped  at  last  near  nm 
Turkish  tombstone!  and  a torrent,  which  they  saw  by  tbe 
flashes  of  lightning.  They  had  been  thus  exposed  for  nit* 
hours.  It  was  long  before  we  ceased  to  talk  of  the  thunder- 
storm in  the  plain  of  Zltta.”) 
t (“  These  atansas.”  says  Mr.  Moore,  44  hare  a tntasic  hi 
them,  which,  independently  of  all  meaning,  is  enchanting."] 
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OCCASIONAL  PIECES. 


1810. 


WRITTEN  AFTER  SWIMMING  FROM  SE6T08 
TO  ABYDOS.  » 

Ir,  In  the  month  of  dark  December, 

Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 
( What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember  ? ) 

To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont  ! 

If,  when  the  wintry  tempest  roar'd. 

He  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth, 

And  thus  of  old  thy  current  pour’d, 

Fair  Venus ! how  I pity  both  ! 


For  me,  degenerate  modern  wretch, 
Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, 
My  dripping  limbs  I faintly  stretch, 
And  think  I ’ve  done  a feat  to-day. 


But  since  he  cross’d  the  rapid  tide, 
According  to  the  doubtful  story. 

To  woo,  — and  — Lord  knows  what  beside, 
And  swam  for  Love,  as  I for  Glory ; 


*T  were  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best : 

Sad  mortals ! thus  the  Gods  still  plague  you ! 
He  lost  his  labour,  I my  jest ; 

For  he  was  drown'd,  and  I ’ve  the  ague.  * 

May  9,  1910. 


i 1 On  the  3d  of  May,  1910.  while  the  Salsette  (Captain 
] Bathurst)  was  lying  In  the  Dardanelles.  Lieutenant  Kken- 
head  of  that  frigate  and  the  writer  of  these  rhyme*  swam 
I from  the  European  shore  to  the  Asiatic— by  the  by,  from 
Abydos  to  Sesto*  would  hare  been  more  correct.  The  whole 
I distance  from  the  place  whence  we  started  to  our  landing  on 
the  other  tide.  Including  the  length  we  were  carried  by  the 
current,  was  computed  by  those  on  board  the  frigate  at  up- 
] wards  of  four  English  miles ; though  the  actual  breadth  Is 
harely  one.  The  rapidity  of  the  current  is  such  that  no  boat 
can  row  directly  across,  and  it  may,  In  some  measure,  be 
estimated  from  the  circumstance  of  the  whole  distance  being 
accomplished  by  one  of  the  parties  In  an  hour  and  five,  and 
by  tha  other  in  an  hour  and  ten,  minutes.  The  water  was 
I extremely  cold,  from  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows. 
About  three  weeks  before.  In  April,  we  had  made  an  attempt ; 
but.  having  ridden  all  the  way  from  the  Troad  the  same 
morning,  and  the  water  being  of  an  icy  chillnets,  we  found 
1 it  necessary  to  postpone  the  completion  till  the  frigate  an- 
, 1 rhored  below  the  castles,  when  we  swam  the  straits,  as  just 
| stated  ; entering  a considerable  way  above  the  European,  and 
; ! landing  below  the  Asiatic,  fort.  Chevalier  says  that  a young 

I Jew  swam  the  same  distance  for  hit  mistress ; and  Oliver 

I I mentions  its  having  been  done  by  a Neapolitan  ; but  our  con- 
sul. Tarragona,  remembered  neither  of  these  circumstances, 
and  tried  to  dissuade  us  from  the  attempt.  A number  of  the 
Salsette 's  crew  were  known  to  have  accomplished  a greater 
distance  ; and  the  only  thing  that  surprised  me  was,  that,  as 
doubts  had  been  entertained  of  the  truth  of  Lender's  story, 

I no  traveller  had  ever  endeavoured  to  ascertain  its  practica- 
bility. 

I » [**  My  companion,"  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  “ bad  before 
made  a more  perilous,  but  less  celebrated  passage ; for  I re- 
collect that,  when  we  were  In  Portugal,  he  swam  from  Old 
Lisbon  to  Belem  Castle,  and  having  to  contend  with  a tide 
and  counter  current,  the  wind  blowing  freshly,  was  but  little 
lest  than  two  hours  in  crossing.”] 

J > [At  Orcbomenus,  where  stood  the  Temple  of  the  Oraces, 
1 waa  tempted  to  exclaim,  “ Whither  have  the  Graces  fled  ? ” 
Little  did  I expect  to  find  them  here ; yet  here  comes  one 
of  them  with  golden  cups  and  coffbe.  and  another  with  a 
book.  The  book  is  a register  of  names,  some  of  which  are 
far  sounded  by  the  voice  of  fame.  Among  them  is  Lord 
' Byron’a.  connected  with  some  lines  which  1 here  send  you.  — 
H.  W.  Williams] 

• fWe  copy  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  Maid 
of  Athens  and  her  family  from  the  late  eminent  Artist,  Mr. 
Hugh  Williams  of  Edinburgh's,  “ Travels  In  Italy.  Greece.” 
Jke  our  tervant,  who  had  gone  before  to  procure  accom- 
modation, met  us  at  the  gale,  and  conducted  us  to  Theodore 
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LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  TRAVELLERS’  BOOK 
AT  ORCHOMENUS. 

IN  THIS  BOOK  A TRAVELLER  HAD  WRITTEN  I — 

“ Fair  Albion,  smiling,  sees  her  son  depart 
To  trace  the  birth  and  nursery  of  art : 

Noble  his  otyect,  glorious  b hb  aim  ; 

He  comes  to  Athens,  and  he  writes  his  name.  ” 

BENEATH  WHICH  LORD  BYRON  INSEBTED  THE  FOLLOWING  : — 

The  modest  bard,  like  many  a bard  unknown. 
Rhymes  on  our  names  but  wisely  hides  his  own  ; 
But  yet,  whoe’er  he  be,  to  say  no  worse, 

Hb  name  would  bring  more  credit  than  hb  verse.  3 
1810. 


MAID  OF  ATHENS,  ERE  WE  PART. 

Z»i)  v»{  mymirS. 

Maid  of  Athens  4,  ere  we  part. 

Give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart ; 

Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast, 

Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest  1 
Hear  my  vow  before  I go, 

Z ad  (a #S,  fa;  ayrnri.  5 

By  those  tresses  unconflncd. 

Woo’d  by  each  .£gean  wind  ; 

By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks’  blooming  tinge ; 
By. those  wild  eyes  lDce  the  roe, 

Zai  (AiZ,  f«f  ayairx. 


Macri,  the  Consulina'i,  where  we  it  present  live.  This  lady 
is  the  widow  of  the  consul,  and  ha*  tnree  lovely  daughters  ; 
the  eldest  celebrated  for  her  beautr,  and  said  to  be  the 
‘ Maid  of  Athens'  of  Lord  Byron.  Tbeir  apartment  is  im- 
mediately opposite  to  our*,  and,  if  you  could  sue  them,  as  we 
do  now,  through  the  gently  waving  aromatic  plants  before 
our  window,  you  would  leave  your  heart  in  Athens.  The- 
resa, the  Maid  of  Athens,  Calinco,  and  Mariana,  are  of  middle 
stature.  On  the  crown  of  the  head  of  each  is  a red  Albanian 
skull-cap,  with  a blue  tassel  spread  out  and  fattened  down 
like  a star.  Near  the  edge  or  bottom  of  the  skull-cap  is  a 
handkerchief  ol  various  colours  bound  round  their  temples. 
The  youngest  wear*  her  hair  loose,  falling  on  her  shoulders. 
— the  hair  behind  descending  down  the  hack  nearly  to  the 
waist,  and,  as  usual,  mixed  with  silk.  The  two  eldest  gene- 
rally have  their  hair  bound,  and  fastened  under  the  hand- 
kerchief. Their  upper  robe  is  a pelisse  edged  with  fur,  hang- 
ing loose  down  to  the  ankles ; below  Is  a handkerchief  of 
muslin  covering  the  bosom,  and  terminating  at  the  waist, 
which  U short ; under  that,  a gown  of  striped  silk  or  muslin, 
with  a gore  round  the  swell  of  the  loins,  failing  in  front  to 
graceful  negligence;  — white  stockings  and  yellow  slippers 
complete  their  attire.  The  two  eldest  have  black,  or  dark, 
hair  and  eyes  ; their  visage  oval,  and  complexion  somewhat 
pale,  with  teeth  of  daxtUng  whiteness.  Their  rheeks  are 
rounded,  and  noses  straight,  rather  inclined  to  aquiline. 
The  youngest.  Mariana,  is  very  fair,  her  face  not  so  finely 
rounded,  but  has  a gayer  expression  than  her  sisters',  whose 
countenances,  excel*  when  the  conversation  has  something 
of  mirth  in  it,  may  be  said  to  be  rather  pensive.  Their  per- 
son* are  elegant,  and  their  manners  pleasing  and  ladylike, 
such  as  would  be  fascinating  in  any  country.  They  possess 
very  considerable  powers  of  conversation,  and  their  mind* 
seem  to  be  more  instructed  than  those  of  the  Greek  women 
in  general.  With  such  attractions,  it  would,  indeed,  be  re- 
markable. 1/  they  did  not  meet  with  great  attentions  from  the 
travellers  who  occasionally  are  resident  in  Atheus.  They  sit 
hi  the  eastern  style,  a little  reclined,  with  their  limb*  ga- 
thered under  them  on  the  divan,  and  without  shoes.  Tbeir 
employments  are  the  needle,  tambouring,  and  reading.” 
There  Is  a beautiful  engraving  of  the  Maid  of  Athens  in 
Findcn's  Illustrations  of  Byron,  No.  I.] 

* Romaic  expression  of  tenderness:  if  I translate  It,  I 
shall  affront  the  gentlemen,  as  it  may  seem  that  1 supposed 
they  could  not ; and  if  I do  not.  I may  affront  the  ladies.  For 
fear  of  any  misconstruction  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  I shall 
do  so.  begging  pardon  of  the  learned.  It  means.  " My  life, 
1 love  you  ! " which  sounds  very  prettily  in  all  languages, 
and  is  as  much  in  fashion  in  Greece  at  this  dar  as.  Juvenal 
tells  us,  the  two  first  words  were  amongst  the  lioman  ladles, 
whose  erotic  expressions  were  all  llelleoised. 
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By  that  lip  I long  to  taste  ; 

By  that  xone-encircled  waist ; 

By  all  the  token- flowers 1 that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well ; 

By  love’s  alternate  joy  and  woe, 

Zartj  fxou,  tra;  aytti ri. 

Maid  of  Athens ! I am  gone  : 

Think  of  me,  sweet ! when  alone. 

Though  I fly  to  Istambol,  - 
Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul : 

Can  I cease  to  love  thee  ? No  l 

Zio  fj.iv,  raf  ay  air  i. 

Atheni,  1*10. 


TRANSLATION 

or  THK  nurse's  DOLE  IN  THE  MEDEA  OP  EURIPIDES. 

Oh  how  I wish  that  an  embargo 
Had  kept  in  port  the  good  ship  Argo  ! 

Who,  still  unlaunch’d  from  Grecian  docks. 

Had  never  pass'd  the  Azure  rocks  ; 

But  now  I fear  her  trip  will  be  a 
Damn’d  business  for  my  Miss  Medea,  Ac.  Ac.  3 
June,  1810. 


MY  EPITAPH. 

Youth,  Nature,  and  relenting  Jove, 

To  keep  my  lamp  in  strongly  strove ; 

But  Romanelli  was  so  stout. 

He  beat  all  three  — and  blew  it  out.  4 * * 

Oct.  1810. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  AN  EPITAPH. 

Kind  Reader ! take  your  choice  to  cry  or  laugh  ; 
Here  Harold  lies  — but  where 's  his  Epitaph  ? 
If  such  you  seek,  try  Westminster,  and  view 
Ten  thousand  just  as  flt  for  him  as  you. 

Atheni. 


1 In  the  P.ast  (where  I Allies  are  not  taught  to  write,  lest 
! they  should  scribble  assignations)  flowers,  cinders,  pebbles, 
Ac.  convey  tho  sentiments  of  tha  parties  by  that  universal 
deputy  of  Mercury — an  old  woman.  A cinder  says,  “ 1 bum 
i for  thee  ; ” a bunch  of  flowers  tied  with  hair,  ” Take  me  and 
fly ; ” but  a pebble  declares  — what  nothing  else  can. 

I * Constantinople. 

* [“  I am  just  come  from  an  expedition  through  the  Bos- 
phorus to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cyanean  SympYegades,  up 
which  last  I scrambled  with  as  great  risk  ns  ever  the  Argo- 
nauts escaped  in  their  hoy.  You  remember  the  beginning  of 
the  nurse's  dole  in  the  Medea,  of  which  I beg  you  to  take  tbc 

i following  translation,  done  on  the  summit.’’  — Lord  B.  to 
Mr.  Henry  Drtiry,  June  17. 1810.] 

4 [**  I have  just  escaped  from  a physician  and  a fever.  In 

spite  of  my  teeth  and  tongue,  the  English  consul,  my  Tartar, 
Albanian,  dragoman,  forced  a physician  upon  me,  and  in 
three  days  brought  ine  to  the  last  gasp.  In  this  state  1 made 
my  epitaph.”—  liOrd  Byron  to  Mr.  Hodgion,  Oct.  3.  1810.] 

1 [These  lines  are  copied  from  a leaf  of  the  original  MS. 
of  the  second  canto  of  “ Childe  Harold.”] 

• [On  the  departure.  In  Julv,  1810,  of  his  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  for  "England,  I.ord  Byron  fixed  his 
head-.  arters  at  Athens,  where  he  had  taken  lodgings  in  a 

Franciscan  convent ; making  occasional  excursions  through 
Attica  and  the  Morea,  and  employing  himself.  In  the  Interval 
of  his  tours,  in  collecting  materials  for  those  notices  on  the 
state  of  modem  Greece  which  are  appended  to  the  second 
canto  of  ” Childe  Harold.”  lu  this  retreat  also  he  wrote 
“ nints  from  Horace.”  " The  Curse  of  Minerva,"  and  “ Re- 
marks on  the  Romaic,  or  Modern  Greek  Language.”  He 
thus  writes  to  his  mother:  — ” At  present,  1 do  not  care  to 
venture  a winter's  voyage,  even  If  1 were  otherwise  tired  of 
travelling : but  I am  so  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  looking 
at  mankind,  instead  of  reading  about  them,  and  the  bitter 


1810.  ! 


LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  A PICTURE.  > 

Dear  object  of  defeated  care  1 

Though  now  of  Love  and  thee  bereft. 

To  reconcile  me  with  despair. 

Thine  image  and  my  tears  are  left 

’TIs  said  with  Sorrow  Time  can  cope ; 

But  this  I feel  can  ne’er  be  true  : 

For  by  the  death-blow  of  my  Hope 
My  Memory  immortal  grew. 

Athens,  January,  1811.* 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FAMOUS  GREER 
WAR  SONG, 

“ Aivn  wtui if  rSw  ’EUpw."  7 
Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise  ! 

The  glorious  hour ’s  gone  forth. 

And,  worthy  of  such  ties. 

Display  who  gave  us  birth. 

cuoaus. 

Sons  of  Greeks  l let  us  go 
In  arms  against  the  foe, 

TiU  their  hated  blood  shall  flow 
In  a river  past  our  feet 

Then  manfully  despising 
The  Turkish  tyrant’s  yoke. 

Let  your  country  see  you  rising. 

And  all  her  chains  are  broke. 

Brave  shades  of  chiefs  and  sages. 

Behold  the  coming  strife  ! 

Hellenes  of  past  ages, 

Oh,  start  again  to  life  ! 

At  the  sound  of  ray  trumpet,  breaking 
Your  sleep,  oh,  join  with  me  ! 

And  the  seven-hiil’d  8 city  seeking. 

Fight,  conquer,  till  we  're  free. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  Ac. 

effect*  of  staying  at  home  with  all  the  narrow  prejudice*  of  : i 
an  islander,  that  I think  there  should  be  a law  amongst  u* 
to  send  our  young  men  abroad,  for  a term,  among  the  few 
allies  our  war*  hare  left  u*.  Here  1 *ee,  and  hare  conversed 
with,  French,  Italian*,  Germans,  Danes,  Greek*.  Turk*. 
Americans,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. ; and,  without  losing  sight  of  my  own. 

I can  judge  of  the  countries  and  manner*  of  other*.  When  I 
ice  the  superiority  of  England  (which,  by  the  br,  we  are  » 
good  deal  mistaken  about  in  many  things),  I am  pleased ; and 
where  I find  her  inferior.  I am  at  least  enlightened.  Now, 

I might  hare  stayed,  smoked  in  your  towns,  or  fogged  in  your 
country,  a century,  without  being  sure  of  thU,  and  without 
acquiring  any  thing  more  useful  or  amusing  at  home.  1 keep 
no  journal ; nor  have  1 any  intention  of  scribbling  my  travels. 

I hare  done  with  authorship  ; and  if,  in  my  last  production,  I 
have  convinced  the  critic*  or  the  world  I was  something  more 
than  they  took  me  for,  I am  satisfied  ; nor  will  I haxard  that 
reputation  by  a future  ellbrt.  U is  true  1 bare  some  others 
in  manuscript,  but  I leave  them  for  those  who  come  afo-r 
me ; and.  If  deemed  worth  publishing,  they  may  serve  to  pro- 
long ray  memory,  when  I myself  shall  cease  to  remember. 

I have  a famous  Bavarian  artist  taking  some  view  * of  Atheus. 
Ac.  Ac.  for  me.  ThU  will  be  better  than  scribbling  — a 
disease  I hope  myself  cured  of.  I hope,  on  mv  return,  to  lead 
a quiet,  reduse  life;  but  God  knows,  and  does  best  for  cs 
all."] 

7 The  song  AtCrt  railu.  Ac.  was  written  by  Riga,  who 
perished  In  the  attempt  to  revolutionise  Greece.  This  trans- 
lation is  as  literal  as  the  author  could  make  It  in  rerse.  It 
is  of  the  same  measure  as  that  of  the  original.  [While  st 
the  Capuchin  convent.  Lord  Byron  devoted  home  boun 
daily  to  the  study  of  the  Romaic  ; and  various  proof*  of  his 
diligence  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  See-  Remarks  an 
the  Romaic  or  Modern  Greek  Language,  with  Specimen* 
and  Translations.] 

* Constantinople.  “ E «rrwA*f«.** 
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Sparta,  Sparta,  why  In  slumbers 
Lethargic  dost  thou  Ue  ? 

Awake,  and  join  thy  numbers 
With  Athens,  old  ally  ! 

Leonidas  recalling, 

That  chief  of  ancient  song, 

Who  saved  ye  once  from  falling, 

The  terrible  ! the  strong  ! 

Who  made  that  bold  diversion 
In  old  Thermopylae, 

And  warring  with  the  Persian 
To  keep  his  country  free ; 

With  his  three  hundred  waging 
The  battle,  long  he  stood. 

And  like  a lion  raging. 

Expired  in  seas  of  blood. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  Ac. 1 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ROMAIC  SONG, 

•*  Mfl»*  put  'rr* 

'(Ifmirmni  Xsixiit,"  tec.  * 

I enter  thy  garden  of  roses,  * 

Beloved  and  fair  Ifaidee, 

Each  morning  where  Flora  reposes, 

For  surely  I see  her  in  thee. 

Oh,  Lovely  ! thus  low  I implore  thee. 

Receive  this  fond  truth  from  my  tongue. 

Which  utters  its  song  to  adore  thee. 

Yet  trembles  for  what  it  has  sung; 

As  the  branch,  at  the  bidding  of  Nature, 

Adds  fragrance  and  fruit  to  the  tree. 

Through  her  eyes,  through  her  every  feature. 
Shines  the  soul  of  the  young  Hairlee. 

But  the  loveliest  garden  grows  hateful 
When  Love  has  abandon’d  the  bowers  ; 

Bring  me  hemlock  — since  mine  Is  ungrateful. 
That  herb  is  more  fragrant  than  flowers. 

The  poison,  when  pour’d  from  the  chalice. 

Will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl  ; 

But  when  drunk  to  escape  from  thy  malice, 

The  draught  shall  be  sweet  to  my  soul. 

Too  cruel ! In  vain  I implore  thee 
My  heart  from  these  horrors  to  save  : 

Will  nought  to  my  bosom  restore  thee  ? 

Then  open  the  gates  of  the  grave. 

As  the  chief  who  to  combat  advances 
Secure  of  his  conquest  before. 

Thus  thou,  with  those  eyes  for  thy  lances, 

Hast  pierced  through  my  heart  to  its  core. 

Ah,  tell  me,  my  soul ! must  I perish 

By  pangs  which  a smile  would  dispel  ? [rish, 

Would  the  hope,  which  thou  once  bad’st  me  che- 
For  torture  repay  me  too  well  ? 


Now  sad  Is  the  garden  of  roses. 

Beloved  but  false  Haiilce  I 
There  Flora  all  wither'd  reposes. 

And  mourns  o’er  thine  absence  with  me. 


ON  PARTING. 

The  kiss,  dear  maid  ! thy  lip  has  left 
Shall  never  part  from  mine. 

Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 
Untainted  back  to  thine. 

Thy  parting  glance,  which  fondly  beams. 
An  equal  love  may  see  : 

The  tear  that  from  thine  eyelid  streams 
Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 

I ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest 
In  gazing  when  alone  ; 

Nor  one  memorial  for  a breast. 

Whose  thoughts  are  all  thine  own. 

Nor  need  I write — to  tell  the  tale 
My  pen  were  doubly  weak  : 

Oh ! what  can  idle  words  avail. 

Unless  the  heart  could  speak  ? 

By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  woe, 

That  heart,  no  longer  free, 

Must  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show, 

And  silent  ache  for  thee. 


EPITAPH  FOR  JOSEPH  BLACKETT, 
late  rorr  and  shoemaker.  * 

Stranger  ! behold,  interr’d  together, 

The  souls  of  learning  and  of  leather. 

Poor  Joe  Is  gone,  but  left  his  all : 

You’ll  find  his  relics  In  a stall. 

His  works  were  neat,  and  often  found 
Well  stitch'd,  and  with  morocco  bound. 

Tread  lightly  — where  the  bard  is  laid 
He  cannot  mend  the  shoe  he  made  ; 

Yet  is  he  happy  in  his  hole. 

With  verse  immortal  as  his  sole. 

But  still  to  business  he  held  fast. 

And  stuck  to  Phoebus  to  the  last. 

Then  who  shall  say  so  good  a fellow 
Was  only  “ leather  and  prunella  ? " 

For  character — he  did  not  lack  it ; 

And  If  he  did,  ’twere  shame  to  “ Black -it.  : 

Malta,  May  16,  1411. 


* [Riga  was  a Thessalian,  and  passed  the  first  part  of  his 
youth  among  bis  native  mountains,  in  teaching  ancient  Greek 
to  his  countrymen.  On  the  first  burst  of  the  French  revolution, 
he  joined  himself  to  some  other  enthusiasts,  and  with  them 
perambulated  Greece,  rousing  the  bold,  and  encouraging  the 
timid,  by  his  minstrelsy.  He  afterwards  went  to  Vienna  to 
solicit  aid  for  a rising,  which  he  and  his  comrades  had  for 
years  been  endeavouring  to  accomplish  ; but  he  was  given  up 
by  the  Austrian  government  to  the  Turks,  who  vainly  endea- 
r era  red  by  torture  to  force  from  him  the  names  of  the  other 
conspirators.] 

* The  song  from  which  this  is  taken  Is  a groat  favourite 
with  the  young  gjrls  of  Athens  of  all  classes.  Their  manner 


of  singing  it  is  by  verses  in  rotation,  the  whole  number  pro. 
sent  joining  in  the  chorus.  I have  heard  It  frequently  at  our 
" z#fs*,”  In  the  winter  of  1*10-11.  The  air  is  plaintive  and 
pretty. 


* [National  songs  and  popular  works  of  amusement  throw 
no  small  light  on  the  manners  of  a people:  they  arc  materials 
which  most  travellers  have  within  their  reach,  but  which 


they  almost  always  disdain  to  collect.  Lord  Byron  has  shown 
a better  taste  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  example  will,  in 
future,  be  generally  followed — Gzoaot  Ellis.] 

* [Some  notice  of  this  poetaster  has  been  given,  anii, 
p.  432.  He  died  in  1AI0,  and  his  works  have  followed  him.} 
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FAREWELL  TO  MALTA. 

Adieu,  ye  joys  of  Le  Valette ! 

Adieu,  sirocco,  sun,  End  sweat ! 

Adieu,  thou  palace  rarely  enter’d  ! 

Adieu,  ye  mansions  where  — I *ve  ventured  l 
Adieu,  ye  cursed  streets  of  stairs  ! 

(How  surely  he  who  mounts  you  swears  !) 
Adieu,  ye  merchants  often  failing ! 

Adieu,  thou  mob  for  ever  railing  ! 

Adieu,  ye  packets — without  letters  ! 

Adieu,  ye  fools — who  ape  your  betters  I 
Adieu,  thou  damned'st  quarantine, 

That  gave  me  fever,  and  the  spleen  ! 

Adieu  that  stage  which  makes  us  yawn,  Sirs, 
Adieu  his  Excellency's  dancers  ! 

Adieu  to  Peter — whom  no  fault’s  in. 

But  could  not  teach  a colonel  waltzing ; 
Adieu,  ye  females  fraught  with  graces  ! 

Adieu  red  coats,  and  redder  faces  ! 

Adieu  the  supercilious  air 
Of  all  that  stmt  44  en  militaire  ! ” 

1 go — but  God  knows  when,  or  why, 

To  smoky  towns  and  cloudy  sky, 

To  things  (the  honest  truth  to  say) 

As  bad  — but  in  a different  way. 

Farewell  to  these,  but  not  adieu. 

Triumphant  sons  of  truest  blue  ! 

While  either  Adriatic  shore, 

And  fallen  chiefe,  and  fleets  no  more. 

And  nightly  smiles,  and  daily  dinners. 
Proclaim  you  war  and  women’s  winners. 
Pardon  ray  Muse,  who  apt  to  prate  is. 

And  take  my  rhyme — because  ’tis  44  gratis.” 

And  now  I 've  got  to  Mrs.  Fraser, 

Perhaps  you  think  I mean  to  praise  her  — 
And  were  I vain  enough  to  think 
My  praise  was  worth  this  drop  of  ink, 

A line — or  two — were  no  hard  matter. 

As  here,  Indeed,  I need  not  flatter : 

But  she  must  be  content  to  shine 
In  better  praises  than  in  mine, 

With  lively  air,  and  open  heart. 

And  fashion's  ease,  without  its  art ; 

Her  hours  can  gaily  glide  along. 

Nor  ask  the  aid  of  idle  song. 

And  now,  O Malta  t since  thou  'st  got  us, 
Thou  little  military  hothouse  ! 

1 11  not  offend  with  words  uncivil. 

And  wish  thee  rudely  at  the  Devil, 

But  only  stare  from  out  my  casement. 

And  ask,  for  what  is  such  a place  meant  ? 
Then,  in  my  solitary  nook, 

Return  to  scribbling,  or  a book. 

Or  take  my  physic  while  I *m  able 
(Two  spoonfuls  hourly  by  the  label). 

Prefer  my  nightcap  to  my  beaver, 

And  bless  the  gods — I *ve  got  a fever. 

May  26, 1811.  (First  published,  1H32.J 


I Ukhaftt  Dives  ! in  an  evil  hour 
I 'Gainst  Nature’s  voice  seduced  to  deeds  accurst ! 

Once  Fortune’s  minion,  now  thou  feel’st  her  power ; 
I Wrath’s  vial  on  thy  lofty  head  hath  burst. 

In  Wit,  in  Genius,  as  in  Wealth  the  first. 

How  wond’rous  bright  thy  blooming  room  arose  1 
But  thou  wert  smitten  with  th’  unhallow'd  thirst 
Of  Crime  un-named,  and  thy  sad  noon  must  clow 
In  scorn,  and  solitude  unsought,  the  worst  of  woes. 

1811.  [First  published.  1«3S  ] 


ON  MOORE’S  LAST  OPERATIC  FARCE,  OR 
FARCICAL  OPERA. 

Good  plays  are  scarce. 

So  Moore  writes  farce : 

The  poet’s  fame  grows  brittle — 

We  knew  before 
That  Little’s  Moore, 

But  now  tis  Moore  that’s  little. 

Sept.  14,  1811.  [First  published,  1890. '] 


EPISTLE  TO  A FRIEND, « 

IN  ANSWER  TO  SOME  LIKES  EXHORTING  THE  AUTHOR 
TO  BE  CHEERFUL,  AND  TO  44  BANISH  CAR*." 

44  Oh  I banish  care" — such  ever  be 
The  motto  of  thy  revelry  ! 

Perchance  of  mine,  when  wassail  nights 
Renew  those  riotous  delights. 

Wherewith  the  children  of  Despair 
Lull  the  lone  heart,  and  “ banish  care.” 

But  not  in  mom’s  reflecting  hour. 

When  present,  past,  and  future  lower, 

When  all  I loved  is  changed  or  gone. 

Mock  with  such  taunts  the  woes  of  one. 

Whose  every  thought — but  let  them  pass 

Thou  know’st  I am  not  what  I was. 

But,  above  all,  if  thou  wouldst  hold 
Place  In  a heart  that  ne’er  was  cold. 

By  all  the  powers  that  men  revere. 

By  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear. 

Thy  joys  below,  thy  hopes  above. 

Speak — speak  of  anything  but  love. 

’T  were  long  to  tell,  and  vain  to  hear. 

The  tale  of  one  who  scorns  a tear  ; 

And  there  is  Uttle  in  that  tale 
Which  better  bosoms  would  bewail 
But  mine  has  suffer’d  more  than  well 
’T  would  suit  philosophy  to  tell 

I’ve  seen  my  bride  another’s  bride, 

Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side, 

Have  seen  the  infant,  which  she  bore. 

Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore. 

When  she  and  I In  youth  have  smiled. 

As  fond  and  faultless  as  her  child  ; 

Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain. 

Ask  If  I felt  no  secret  pain ; 


* [“  On  a leaf  of  one  of  Lord  Byron'*  paper-book*  I fttvd  came  out  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  on  the  9th  of  Set  'exn- 
an  Epigram,  which,  though  not  perhaps  particularly  good,  I j ber.) 

consider  myself  bound  to Insert/’  — Moons.  The  three  in  i a [Mr.  Francis  Hod«on  <not  then  ih*  T,rrnr.., «. 
qOCTtioD  ni  altod  “ M.P.j  or.  the  Blue  Slockiu*,"  anj  urr/.  p. Ma"  “ tn0‘  fn  lhe  ***mui).  See 
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And  / have  acted  well  my  part. 

And  made  my  check  belle  ray  heart. 

Return'd  the  freezing  glance  she  gave, 

Tet  felt  the  while  that  woman's  slave ; — 

Have  kiss’d,  as  if  without  design. 

The  babe  wliich  ought  to  have  been  mine. 

And  show'd,  alas  S In  each  caress 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less. 1 

But  let  this  pass  — I’ll  whine  no  more, 

Nor  seek  again  an  eastern  shore  ; 

The  world  befits  a busy  brain,  — 

111  hie  me  to  its  haunts  again. 

But  if,  in  some  succeeding  year, 

When  Britain’s  “ May  Is  in  the  sere,” 

Thou  hear’st  of  one,  whose  deepening  crimes 
Suit  with  the  sablest  of  the  times  ; 

Of  one,  whom  love  nor  pity  sways, 

Nor  hope  of  ftune,  nor  good  men's  praise  ; 

One,  who  in  stern  ambition's  pride. 

Perchance  not  blood  shall  turn  aside ; 

One  rank’d  in  some  recording  page 
With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age. 

Him  wilt  thou  know  — and  knowing  pause, 

Nor  with  the  effect  forget  the  cause.  * 

Kewstead  Abbey,  Oct.  11,  1811.* 
[First  published,  1830.] 


TO  THYRZA. 

Without  a stone  to  mark  the  spot. 

And  say,  what  Truth  might  well  have  said, 

By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot. 

Ah  ! wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid  ? 

By  many  a shore  and  many  a sea 
Divided,  yet  beloved  in  vain  ; 

The  past,  the  future  fled  to  thee, 

To  bid  us  meet — no — ne'er  again  ! 

Could  this  have  been  — a word,  a look. 

That  softly  said,  “ We  part  in  peace,” 

Had  taught  my  bosom  how  to  brook. 

With  fainter  sighs,  thy  soul's  release. 

And  didst  thou  not,  since  Death  for  thee 
Prepared  a light  and  pangless  dart. 

Once  long  for  him  thou  ne'er  shalt  see, 

Who  held,  and  holds  thee  in  hu  heart  ? 

* [These  lines  will  show  with  what  gloomy  fidelity,  even 

while  under  the  pressure  of  recent  sorrow.  Lard  Byron  re- 
verted to  the  disappointment  of  his  early  affection,  as  the 
chief  source  of  all  his  sufferings  and  errors,  present  and  to 
come Moore.] 

« [The  anticipations  of  his  own  future  career  In  these  con- 
cluding lines  are  of  a nature,  it  must  be  owned,  to  awaken 
more  of  horror  than  of  interest,  were  we  not  prepared,  by  so 
many  Instances  of  his  exaggeration  in  this  respect,  not  to  be 
startled  at  any  lengths  to  which  the  spirit  of  self-libelling 
would  carry  him.  It  seemed  as  If,  with  the  power  of  painting 
fierce  and  gloomy  personages,  he  had  also  the  ambition  to  be, 
himself,  the  dark.  * sublime  he  drew,’  and  that,  in  bis  fondness 
for  the  delineation  of  heroic  crime,  he  endeavoured  to  fancy, 
where  he  could  not  find  in  his  own  character,  fit  subjects  for 
his  pencil.  — Mooaa.] 

* TTwo  dart  after.  In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  Lord 


ladicallr  nervout.  — ■ 

read,  write,  nor  amuse  myself,  or  any  one  else.  My  days  are 
listless,  and  my  nights  restless:  1 have  seldom  any  society, 
and.  when  1 have,  I run  out  of  it.  I don  t know  that  I sha  n t 
end with  Insanity  ; for  I find  a want  of  method  in  arranging 
my  thoughts  that  perplexes  me  strangely."] 

« [Mr.  Moore  considers  “ Thyrxa"  as  If  she  were  a mere 


Oh  ! who  like  him  had  watch’d  thee  here  ? 

Or  sadly  mark’d  thy  glazing  eye. 

In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  appear. 

When  silent  sorrow  fears  to  sigh, 

TUI  all  was  past ! But  when  no  more 
'T  was  thine  to  reck  of  human  woe, 

Affection's  heart-drops,  gushing  o’er. 

Had  flow’d  as  fast — as  now  they  flow. 

Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a day 
In  these,  to  me,  deserted  towers. 

Ere  call’d  but  for  a time  away. 

Affection’s  mingling  tears  were  ours  ? 

Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside ; 

The  smile  none  else  might  understand  ; 

The  whisper'd  thought  of  hearts  allied. 

The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand  ; 

The  kiss,  so  guiltless  and  refined, 

That  Love  each  warmer  wish  forbore  ; 

Those  eyes  proclaim’d  so  pure  a mind. 

Even  Passion  blush’d  to  plead  for  more. 

The  tone,  that  taught  me  to  r^olce. 

When  prone,  unlike  thee,  to  repine  ; 

The  song,  celestial  from  thy  voice, 

But  sweet  to  me  from  none  but  thine  ; 

The  pledge  we  wore  — I wear  it  still, 

But  where  Is  thine  ? — Ah  ! where  art  thou? 

Oft  have  I borne  the  weight  of  ill, 

Bnt  never  bent  beneath  till  now  ! 

Well  hast  thou  left  In  life’s  best  bloom 
The  cup  of  woe  for  me  to  drain. 

If  rest  alone  be  In  the  tomb, 

I would  not  wish  thee  here  again  ; 

But  if  In  worlds  more  blest  than  this 
Thy  virtues  seek  a fitter  sphere, 

Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss. 

To  wean  me  from  mine  anguish  here. 

Teach  me  — too  early  taught  by  thee  ! 

To  bear,  forgiving  and  forgiven  : 

On  earth  thy  love  was  such  to  me ; 

It  fain  would  form  my  hope  in  heaven  l 

October  11,  1811. « 


creature  of  the  Poet’i  brain.  " It  was.”  be  says,  “ about 
the  time  when  he  was  thus  bitterly  feeling,  and  expressing, 
the  blight  which  his  heart  had  suffered  from  a real  object  of 
affection,  that  his  poems  on  the  death  of  an  imaginary  on® 

were  written  ; nor  is  it  any  wonder,  when  we  consider  the 

peculiar  circumstances  under  which  these  beautiful  efflulons 
flowed  from  his  fancy,  that,  of  all  his  strains  of  pathos,  they 
should  be  the  most  touching  and  most  pure.  They  were, 
indeed,  the  essence,  the  abstract  spirit,  as  it  were,  or  many 

■rrlefs  ; a confluence  of  sad  thoughts  from  many  sources  of 

sorrow,  refined  and  warmed  In  their  passage  through  bis 
fancy,  and  forming  thus  one  deep  reservoir  of  mourafUl 
feeling."  It  Is  a pity  to  disturb  a sentiment  thus  beautifully 
expressed  ; but  Lord  Byron,  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  bear- 
ing the  exact  date  of  these  lines,  vis.  Oct.  11th,  1811.  write# 
as  follows : — " 1 have  been  again  shocked  with  a death,  and 
have  lost  one  very  dear  to  me  in  happier  times : but  * 1 have 
almost  forgot  the  taste  of  grief,’  and  4 supped  full  of  horrors, 
till  I have  become  callous ; nor  have  I a tear  left  for  an  event 
which,  five  years  ago,  would  have  bowed  my  bead  to  the 
earth."  In  his  reply  to  this  letter.  Mr.  Dallas  says,  — *' I 
thank  you  tor  your  confidential  communication.  Itow  truly 
do  I wish  that  that  being  had  lived,  and  lived  yours  ! What 
yoar  obligations  to  her  would  have  been  in  that  case  is  Incon- 
ceivable. ’ Several  years  after  the  series  of  poems  on  Thyrea 
were  written.  Lord  Byron,  on  being  asked  to  whom  they  re- 
ferred, by  a person  la  whose  tenderness  he  never  ceased  to 
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1811. 


AWAY,  AWAY,  YE  NOTES  OF  WOE. 

Awat,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe  ! * 

Be  silent,  thou  once  soothing  strain. 

Or  I mast  flee  from  hence  — for,  oh  ! 

I dare  not  trust  those  sounds  again. 

To  me  they  speak  of  brighter  days  — 

But  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas  ! 

1 must  not  think,  I may  not  gaze, 

On  what  I am  — on  what  1 was. 

The  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 
Is  hush’d,  and  all  their  charms  arc  fled  ; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 
A dirge,  an  anthem  o’er  the  dead  l 
Yes,  ThjTza ! yes,  they  breathe  of  thee, 
Beloved  dust ! since  dust  thou  art ; 

And  all  that  once  was  harmony 
Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart ! 

*T  Is  silent  all  l — but  on  my  car 
The  well  remember’d  echoes  thrill ; 

I hear  a voice  I would  not  hear, 

A voice  that  now  might  well  be  still : 

Yet  oft  my  doubting  soul  t will  shake ; 

Even  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone. 

Till  consciousness  will  vainly  wake 
To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  flown. 

Sweet  Thyrza ! waking  as  In  sleep, 

Thou  art  but  now  a lovely  dream  ; 

A star  that  trembled  o’er  the  deep, 

Then  turn’d  from  earth  its  tender  beam. 

But  he  who  through  life’s  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veil’d  in  wrath, 
Will  long  lament  the  vanish’d  ray 
That  scatter’d  gladness  o’er  his  path. 

December  6,  lgM.i 


ONE  STRUGGLE  MORE,  AND  I AM  FREE. 

Okk  struggle  more,  and  I am  free 
From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain ; 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee. 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 

It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before : 
Though  ever}-  joy  is  fled  below, 

What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more  ? 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring  ; 

Man  was  not  form’d  to  live  alone : 

I ’ll  be  that  light,  unmeaning  thing 

That  smiles  with  all,  and  weeps  with  none. 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear, 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
Hast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here  ; 

Tbou’rt  nothing  — all  are  nothing  now. 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe  ! 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 
But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beneath. 

Like  roses  o’er  a sepulchre. 


- — • reftued  to  amwer,  with  marks  of  painftil  agitation, 
;~:J  “ r®S2*red  anf  **rther  recurrence  to  the  subject  ira- 
posstbie.  The  reader  must  be  left  to  form  his  own  conclu- 
*lon.  The  fire  following  pieces  are  all  devoted  to  Thyrra.J 


Though  gay  companions  o’er  the  bowl 
Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill : 

Though  pleasure  fires  the  maddening  soul. 
The  heart — the  heart  is  lonely  still  I 

On  many  a lone  and  lovely  night 
It  soothed  to  gaze  upon  the  sky  ; 

For  then  I deem’d  the  heavenly  light 
Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye  : 

And  oft  I thought  at  Cynthia’s  noon. 

When  sailing  o’er  the  JEgean  wave, 

“ Now  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  moon * 

Alas,  it  gleam'd  upon  her  grave  : 

When  stretch’d  on  fever’s  sleepless  bed, 

And  sickness  shrunk  my  throbbing  reins, 

“ 'T  is  comfort  still,’’  I faintly  said, 

“ That  Thyrza  cannot  know  my  pains:  * 
Like  freedom  to  the  time-worn  slave, 

A boon  ’tis  idle  then  to  give. 

Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave 
My  life,  when  Thyrza  ceased  to  live  ! 

My  Thyrza's  pledge  in  better  days. 

When  love  and  life  alike  were  new  » 

How  different  now  thou  meet’st  my  gaze  ! 

How  tinged  by  time  with  sorrow’s  hue  l 
The  heart  that  gave  itself  with  thee 
Is  silent — ah,  were  mine  as  still ! 

Though  cold  as  e’en  the  dead  can  be. 

It  feels.  It  sickens  with  the  chill. 

Thou  bitter  pledge  ! thou  mournful  token  ! 

Though  painful,  welcome  to  ray  breast  I 
Still,  still,  preserve  that  love  unbroken. 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thou  ’rt  press'd  I 
Time  tempers  love,  but  not  removes. 

More  hallow’d  when  its  hope  is  fled : 

Oh  • what  are  thousand  living  loves 
To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead  ? 


EUTHANASIA. 


When  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall'  bring 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead. 
Oblivion  ! may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o’er  my  dying  bed  ! 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there. 

To  weep,  or  wish,  the  coming  blow  : 

No  maiden,  with  dbhevell’d  hair, 

To  feel,  or  feign,  decorous  woe. 

But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth, 

With  no  officious  mourners  near : 

I would  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth. 

Nor  startle  friendship  with  a tear. 

Yet  Love,  If  Love  in  such  an  hour 
Could  nobly  check  its  useless  sighs, 

Might  then  exert  its  latest  power 
In  her  who  lives  and  him  who  dies. 

’T  were  sweet,  my  Psyche ! to  the  last 
Thy  features  still  serene  to  see  : 

Forgetful  of  its  struggles  past. 

E’en  Pain  itself  should  smile  on  thee. 

1 [“  I wrote  this  a day  or  two  ago.  on  hearing  a iom 
days. M — Lord  Hyron  to  Mr.  /lodgum,  iWmbiw 
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But  vain  the  wish  — for  Beauty  still 

Will  shrink,  as  shrinks  the  ebbing  breath  ; 

And  woman’s  tears,  produced  at  will, 

Deceive  in  life,  unman  in  death. 

Then  lonely  be  my  latest  hour. 

Without  regret,  without  a groan  ; 

For  thousands  Death  hath  ceased  to  lower, 
And  pain  been  transient  or  unknown. 

“ Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go,”  alas 

Where  all  have  gone,  and  all  must  go  1 

To  be  the  nothing  that  I was 
Ere  born  to  life  and  living  woe  ! 

Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen. 
Count  o’er  thy  days  from  anguish  free. 

And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 

*Tb  something  better  not  to  be. 


I AND  THOU  ART  DEAD,  AS  YOUNG  AS  FAIR. 

M Hcu,  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  vertari  quam  tui 
mcminuse  ! ” 

And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 
As  aught  of  mortal  birth  ; 

And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare, 

Too  soon  return'd  to  Earth  ! 

Though  Earth  received  them  in  her  bed, 

And  o’er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 
In  carelessness  or  mirth, 

There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A moment  on  that  grave  to  look. 

1 will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low. 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  spot ; 

There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow, 

So  I behold  them  not : 

It  Is  enough  for  me  to  prove 

That  what  I loved,  and  long  must  love. 

Like  common  earth  can  rot ; 

To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  tell, 

’T  is  Nothing  that  I loved  so  well. 

Yet  did  I love  thee  to  the  last 
As  fervently  as  thou, 

Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the  past, 

And  canst  not  alter  now. 

The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal. 

Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow  : 

And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not  see 
Or  wrong,  or  change,  or  fault  in  me. 

The  better  days  of  life  were  ours  ; 

The  worst  can  be  but  mine  : 

The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  lowers, 
Shall  never  more  be  thine. 

The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
1 1 1 envy  now  too  much  to  weep ; 

Nor  need  I to  repine 
That  all  those  charms  have  pass’d  away  ; 

I 1 might  have  watch'd  through  long  decay 

The  flower  in  ripen’d  bloom  unmatch’d 
Must  fall  the  earliest  prey ; 

Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatch'd, 

The  leaves  must  drop  away : 

And  yet  it  were  a greater  grief 
j To  watch  it  withering,  leaf  by  leaf, 

Than  sec  it  pluck’d  to-day ; 

II 


Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair. 

I know  not  If  I could  have  borne 
To  see  thy  beauties  fade  ; 

The  night  that  follow'd  such  a morn 
Had  worn  a deeper  shade : 

Thy  day  without  a cloud  hath  pass’d, 

And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last ; 

Extinguish’d,  not  decay'd ; 

As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  from  high. 

As  once  I wept,  if  I could  weep, 

My  tears  might  well  be  shed. 

To  think  I was  not  near  to  keep 
One  vigil  o’er  thy  bed  ; 

To  gaze,  how  fondly  I on  thy  face, 

To  fold  thee  In  a faint  embrace, 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head; 

And  show  that  love,  however  vain, 

Nor  thou  nor  I can  feel  again. 

Yet  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain, 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  free, 

The  loveliest  things  that  still  remain, 

Than  thus  remember  thee  1 
The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 
Returns  again  to  me. 

And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught,  except  Its  living  years. 

February,  1812. 


IF  SOMETIMES  IN  THE  HAUNTS  OF  MEN. 
Ir  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men 

Thine  image  from  my  breast  may  fade. 

The  lonely  hour  presents  again 
The  semblance  of  thy  gentle  shade : 

And  now  that  sad  and  silent  hour 
Thus  much  of  thee  can  still  restore, 

And  sorrow  unobserved  may  pour 
The  plaint  she  dare  not  speak  before. 

Oh,  pardon  that  in  crowds  awhile 
1 waste  one  thought  I owe  to  thee, 

And,  self-condemn’d,  appear  to  smile, 
Unfaithful  to  thy  memory ; 

Nor  deem  that  memory  less  dear, 

That  then  I seem  not  to  repine ; 

I would  not  fools  should  overhear 
One  sigh  that  should  be  wholly  thine. 

If  not  the  goblet  pass  unquaff’d, 

It  is  not  drain’d  to  banish  care ; 

The  cup  must  hold  a deadlier  draught, 

That  brings  a Lethe  for  despair. 

And  could  Oblivion  set  my  soul 
From  all  her  troubled  visions  free, 

I ’d  dash  to  earth  the  sweetest  bowl 
That  drown'd  a single  thought  of  thee. 

For  wert  thou  vanish’d  from  my  mind. 

Where  could  my  vacant  bosom  turn  ? 

And  who  would  then  remain  behind 
To  honour  thine  abandon’d  Um  ? 

No,  no — it  Is  my  sorrow’s  pride 
That  last  dear  duty  to  fulfil : 

Though  all  the  world  forget  beside, 

*T  is  meet  that  I remember  stUL 
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For  well  I know,  that  such  had  been 
Thjr  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 

Unmourn'd  shall  quit  this  mortal  scene. 

Where  none  regarded  him,  but  thou  : 

And,  oh ! I feel  in  that  was  given 
A blessing  never  meant  for  me ; 

Thou  wert  too  like  a dream  of  Heaven, 

For  earthly  Love  to  merit  thee. 

March  14,  INI 

ON  A CORNELIAN  HEART  WHICH  WAS 
BROKEN.  « 

Ill-fated  Heart ! and  can  ft  be. 

That  thou  shouldst  thus  l>e  rent  in  twain  ? 

Have  years  of  care  for  thine  and  thee 
Alike  been  all  employ'd  in  vain  ? 

Yet  precious  seems  each  shatter'd  part. 

And  every  fragment  dearer  grown, 

Since  he  who  wears  thee  feels  thou  art 
A fitter  emblem  of  hit  own. 

March  16, 1612. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Mq l*.  beauty  and  poet,  has  two  little  crimes ; 

She  makes  her  own  face,  and  does  not  make  her 
rhymes. 

LINES  TO  A LADY  WEEPING.  * 

Weep,  daughter  of  a royal  line, 

A Sire’s  ilisgrace,  a realm's  decay ; 

Ah  ! happy  if  each  tear  of  thine 
Could  wash  a father’s  fault  away  ! 

Weep  — for  thy  tears  are  Virtue’s  tears — 
Auspicious  to  these  suffering  isles  ; 

And  be  each  drop  in  future  years 
Repaid  thee  by  thy  people’s  smiles  ! J 

March,  1812. 


These  gifts  were  charm’d  by  secret  spell. 

Thy  truth  in  absence  to  divine ; 

And  they  have  done  their  duty  well,  — 

Alas ! they  could  not  teach  thee  thine. 

That  chain  was  firm  in  every  link. 

But  not  to  bear  a stranger's  touch ; 

That  lute  was  sweet — till  thou  could’st  think 
In  other  hands  its  notes  were  such. 

Let  him  who  from  thy  neck  unbound 
The  chain  which  shiver’d  in  his  grasp, 

Who  saw  that  lute  refuse  to  sound. 

Restring  the  chords,  renew  the  clasp. 

When  thou  wert  changed,  they  alter'd  too ; 
The  chain  is  broke,  the  music  mute. 

'Tis  past — to  them  and  thee  adieu — 

False  heart,  frail  chain,  and  silent  lute. 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  A BLANK  LEAF  OF 
«*  TIIE  PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY.” 

Absent  or  present,  still  to  thee, 

My  friend,  what  magic  spells  belong ! 

As  all  can  tell,  who  share,  like  me. 

In  turn  thy  converse  4 and  thy  song. 

But  when  the  dreaded  hour  shall  come 
By  Friendship  ever  deem'd  too  nigh. 

And  “ Memory”  o’er  her  Druid's  tomb  * 
Shall  weep  that  aught  of  thee  can  die. 

How  fondly  will  she  then  repay 
Thy  homage  offer’d  at  her  shrine, 

And  blend,  while  ages  roll  away. 

Her  name  immortally  with  thine  / 

April  19,  1612. 


THE  CHAIN  I GAVE. 

From  the  Turkish. 

The  chain  I gave  was  fair  to  view. 

The  lute  I added  sweet  in  sound  ; 

The  heart  that  offer’d  both  was  true, 

And  ill  deserved  the  fate  it  found. 

1 [We  know  not  whether  the  reader  should  understand 
the  cornelian  heart  of  these  lines  to  be  the  same  with  that  of 
which  some  notices  are  given  at  p.  398.] 

* [This  Impromptu  owed  Its  birth  to  an  on  dit.  that  the 
late  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  burst  into  tears  on  hearing 


that  the  Whigs  had  found  it  impossible  to  put  together  a 
cabinet,  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Perceval’s  death.  They  were 
appended  to  the  first  edition  of  “ The  Corsair.”  and  excited 


a sensaiitm,  as  It  Is  called,  marvellously  disproportionate  to 
their  length,  — or,  we  may  add,  their  merit.  The  minis- 
terial prints  raved  for  two  months  on  end,  in  the  most  foul- 
mouthed  vituperation  of  the  poet,  and  all  that  belonged  to 
him  — the  Morning  Post  even  announced  a motion  In  the 
House  of  Lords — “and  all  this,”  Lord  Byron  writes  to 
Mr.  Moore,  “ as  Bedreddin  in  the  Arabian  Nights  remarks, 
for  making  a cream  tart  with  pepper : how  odd.  that  eight 
lines  should  have  given  birth,  l really  think,  to  eight  thou- 
sand 1”] 

* [“  The  * Lines  to  a Lady  weeping  ’ must  go  with  * The 
Corsair."  I care  nothing  for  consequences  on  this  point. 
My  politics  are  to  me  like  a young  mistress  to  an  old  man  ; 
the  worse  they  gTow,  the  fonder  I become  of  them.”  — Lord 
Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  Jan.  22.  1814.  “ On  my  return,  I find 
all  the  newspapers  (n  hysterics,  and  town  in  an  uproar,  on 
the  avowal  and  republication  of  two  stanzas  on  Princess 
Charlotte's  weeping  at  Regency's  speech  to  I.a'ulet'dale  in 


ADDRESS, 

srOKEN  AT  THE  OPENING  OP  DRlRV-LANt  THEATRE, 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  10.  1812.° 

In  one  dread  night  our  city  saw,  and  sigh’d. 

Bow’d  to  the  dust,  the  Drama’s  tower  of  pride ; 

In  one  short  hour  beheld  the  biasing  fane, 

Apollo  sink,  and  Shakspcare  cease  to  reign. 

1812,  They  are  daily  at  It  still : — some  of  the  abuse  good. 

— all  of  it  hearty.  They  talk  of  a motion  In  our  House  upon 
It  — be  It  so."  — Byron  Diary,  1814.] 

4 t“  When  Rogers  does  talk,  he  talks  well ; and,  on  all 
subjects  of  taste,  his  delicacy  of  expression  is  pyre  as  his 
poetry.  If  you  enter  his  house  — hu  drawing-room  — hi* 
library— you  of  yourself  say,  this  is  not  the  dwelling  of  a 
common  mind.  There  is  not  a gem,  a coin,  a book  thrown 
aside  on  his  chimney-piece,  his  sofa,  his  table,  that  does  not 
bespeak  an  almost  fastidious  elegance  in  the  possessor.”  — 
Byron  Diary,  1813.] 

5 [The  reader  will  recall  Collins's  exquisite  line*  on  the 
tomb  of  Thomson : **  In  yonder  grave  a Druid  lies,”  Jtc.] 

• [The  theatre  In  Drury  Lane,  which  was  opened,  in  I747» 

with  Dr.  Johnson's  masterly  address,  beginning. 

“ When  Learning's  triumph  o’er  her  barbarous  foe* 

First  rear’d  the  Stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose," 
and  witnessed  the  last  glories  of  Garrick,  having  fallen 
decay,  was  rebuilt  In  1794.  The  new  building  perish** 
fire  In  1811  ; and  the  Managers,  In  their  anxiety  that 
opening  of  the  present  edifice  should  be  distinguish** 
some  composition  of  at  least  equal  merit,  advertised  In 
newspapers  for  a general  competition.  Scores  of  addret 
not  one  tolerable,  showered  on  their  desk,  and  they  were  in 
sad  despair,  when  Lord  Holland  interfered,  and,  not  without  | 
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J Te  who  beheld,  (oh ! sight  admired  and  mourn’d, 
j | Whose  radiance  mock'd  the  ruin  it  adorn'd !) 
i)  Through  clouds  of  fire  the  massy  fragments  riven, 
t j Like  Israel's  pillar,  chase  the  night  from  heaven ; 

| Saw  the  long  column  of  revolving  flames 
i Shake  its  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames, 1 
While  thousands,  throng'd  around  the  burning  dome, 
Shrank  back  appall’d,  and  trembled  for  their  home, 
j ; As  glared  the  volumed  blaze,  and  ghastly  shone 
I The  skies,  with  lightnings  awful  as  their  own, 

I Till  blackening  ashes  and  the  lonely  wall 

I I Usurp’d  the  Muse’s  realm,  and  mark'd  her  (all ; 

, | Say  — shall  this  new,  nor  less  aspiring  pile, 

j Rear’d  where  once  rose  the  mightiest  In  our  Isle, 
i J Know  the  same  favour  which  the  former  knew, 
i A shrine  for  Shakspeare — worthy  him  and  you  9 

Tes — It  shall  be  — the  magic  of  that  name 
| Defies  the  scythe  of  time,  the  torch  of  flame ; 

: On  the  same  spot  still  consecrates  the  scene, 

J 1 And  bids  the  Drama  be  where  she  hath  been  : 
j This  fabric’s  birth  attests  the  potent  spell  — 

Indulge  our  honest  pride,  and  say,  How  well/ 

As  soars  this  feme  to  emulate  the  last, 

| Oh ! might  we  draw  our  omens  from  the  past. 

Some  hour  propitious  to  our  prayers  may  boast 
I Names  such  as  hallow  still  the  dome  we  lost 
; | On  Drury  first  your  Siddons’  thrilling  art 
| O’erwhelm’d  the  gentlest,  storm’d  the  sternest  heart. 
On  Drury,  Garrick’s  latest  laurels  grew  ; 

Here  your  last  tears  retiring  Roscius  drew. 

Sigh’d  his  last  thanks,  and  wept  his  last  adieu : 

But  still  for  living  wit  the  wreaths  may  bloom. 

That  only  waste  their  odours  o’er  the  tomb. 

Such  Drury  claim’d  and  claims — nor  you  refuse 
One  tribute  to  revive  his  slumbering  muse  ; 

With  garlands  deck  your  own  Menander’s  head, 

Nor  hoard  your  honours  idly  for  the  dead. 

Dear  are  the  days  which  made  our  annals  bright, 

! Ire  Garrick  fled,  or  Brinsley * ceased  to  write. 

Heirs  to  their  labours,  like  all  high-born  heirs. 

Vain  of  our  ancestry  as  they  of  tA«n  ; 

While  thus  Remembrance  borrows  Banquo’s  glass 
i To  claim  the  sceptred  shadows  as  they  pass. 

And  we  the  mirror  hold,  where  Imaged  shine 
Immortal  names,  emblazon'd  on  our  line, 

difficulty,  prevailed  on  Lord  Byron  to  write  these  verses  — 

I •*  at  the  risk,"  a»  he  said,  “ of  offending  a hundred  scribblers 
and  a discerning  public."  The  admirable  Jett  <fetprU  of 
the  Messrs . Smith  will  long  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
**  Rejected  Addresses."] 

* [*'  By  the  bye,  the  best  view  of  the  said  fire  (which  1 
myself  saw  from  a house-top  in  Covent  Garden)  was  at 
Westminster  Bridge,  from  the  reflection  of  the  Thames.’’  — 
Lord  Byron  to  Lord  Holland .] 

* (Originally.  " Ere  Garrick  died,"  Ac — " By  the  bye,  one 
of  my  corrections  in  the  copy  sent  yesterday  has  dived  into 
the  bathos  some  sixty  fathom  — 

1 1 • When  Garrick  died,  and  Brinsley  ceased  to  write.’ 

('easing  to  live  Is  a much  more  serious  concern,  and  ought  not 
to  be  first.  Second  thoughts  In  every  thing  are  best ; but.  in 
rhyme,  third  and  fourth  don’t  come  amiss.  I always  scrawl 
in  this  way.  and  smooth  as  fast  as  I can,  but  never  suffi- 
ciently ; and,  latterly,  I can  weave  a nlne-Une  stanxa  faster 
than  a couplet,  for  which  measure  1 have  not  the  cun- 
ning. When  I began  * Chllde  Harold,’  I had  never  tried 
Spenser’s  measure,  and  now  I cannot  scribble  in  any  other.” 
— Lord  Byron  to  Lord  Holland.) 

9 (The  following  lines  were  omitted  by  the  Committee  :— 
**  Nay,  lower  still,  the  Drama  yet  deplores 
That  Ute  she  deign’d  to  crawl  upon  all-fours. 

When  Richard  roars  In  Uoswortn  for  a horse, 

If  you  command,  the  steed  must  come  In  course. 


[ Pause — ere  their  feebler  offspring  you  condemn. 
Reflect  how  hard  the  task  to  rival  them  l 

Friends  of  the  stage  1 to  whom  both  Players  and  Plays 
Must  sue  alike  for  pardon  or  for  praise. 

Whose  judging  voice  and  eye  alone  direct 
The  boundless  power  to  cherish  or  reject ; 

If  e’er  frivolity  has  led  to  fame, 

And  made  us  blush  that  you  forbore  to  blame ; 

If  e’er  the  sinking  stage  could  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  it  dare  not  mend, 

All  past  reproach  may  present  scenes  refute, 

And  censure,  wisely  loud,  be  justly  mute  1 * 
oh  ! since  your  flat  stamps  the  Drama's  laws, 

Forbear  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  applause ; 

So  pride  shall  doubly  nerve  the  actor's  powers. 

And  reason's  voice  be  echo’d  back  by  ours ! 

This  greeting  o’er,  the  ancient  rule  obey’d. 

The  Drama’s  homage  by  her  herald  paid. 

Receive  our  welcome  too,  whose  every  tone 
Springs  from  our  hearts,  and  fain  would  win  your  own. 
The  curtain  rises  — may  our  stage  unfold 
Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury’*  days  of  old  1 
Britons  our  judges,  Nature  for  our  guide. 

Still  may  we  please — long,  long  may  you  preside  1 * 


PARENTHETICAL  ADDRESS* 

BY  OB.  PLAGIARY, 

Half  elolen,  with  acknowledgment*,  to  be  spoken  in  an  in- 
articulate voice  by  Master  P.  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
new  theatre.  Stolen  part*  marked  with  the  inverted 
ccraroa*  of  quotation  — thus  ”, 

“ When  energising  objects  men  pursue,” 

Then  Lord  knows  what  Is  writ  by  Lord  knows  who. 
“ A modest  monologue  you  here  survey,” 

Hiss’d  firom  the  theatre  the  “ other  day,” 

As  if  Sir  Fretful  wrote  “ the  slumberous  ” verse, 

And  gave  his  son  “ the  rubbish**  to  rehearse. 

“ Yet  at  the  thing  you’d  never  be  amazed,” 

Knew  you  the  rumpus  which  the  author  raised ; 

“ Nor  even  here  your  smiles  would  be  represt," 

Knew  you  these  lines  — the  badness  of  the  best 
“ Flame  ! Are ! and  flame  1 !**  (words  borrow’d  from 
Lucretius,) 

**  Dread  metaphors  which  open  wounds  " like  issues  I 


If  you  decree,  the  stage  must  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  we  dare  not  mend. 

Blame  not  our  judgment  should  we  acquiesce. 

And  gratify  you  inure  by  showing  less. 

The  past  reproach  let  present  scenes  refute. 

Nor  shill  from  roan  to  babe,  from  babe  to  brute.” 

“ Is  Whitbread,"  said  Lord  Byron,  “ determined  to  castrate 
all  my  cavalry  lines  ? I do  implore,  for  my  oirn  gratification, 
one  lash  on  those  accursed  quadrupeds  — * a long  shot,  Sir 
Lucius,  if  you  love  me.’  ”] 

« r*‘  Soon  after  the  ' Rejected  Addresses’  scene  In  1812,  I 
met  Sheridan.  In  the  course  of  dinner,  he  said, ' Lord  By- 
ron, did  you  know  that  amongst  the  writer*  of  addresses  was 
Whitbread  himself?’  I answered  bv  an  Inquiry  of  what 
tort  of  an  address  he  had  made.  * Of  thAt,'  replied  She- 
ridan. * I remember  little,  except  that  there  was  a pharmx 
in  It.*  — * A pheenix!  1 Well,  now  did  he  describe  U?’  — 
* Like  a poulterer,'  answered  Sheridan : * it  was  green,  and 
yellow,  and  rod,  and  blue:  he  did  not  let  us  off  for  a tingle 
leather.’  " — Byron  Letter i,  1821.] 

* [Among  the  addrettes  tent  in  to  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
mittee wai  one  by  Dr.  Butby,  entitled  “ A Monologue,"  of 
which  the  above  it  a parody.  It  began  at  follows : — 

*•  When  energising  objects  men  pursue. 

What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do  ? 

A magic  edifice  you  tier*  survey. 

Shot  from  the  ruins  of  the  other  day,"  Ac.] 
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And  sleeping  pangs  awake — and  — but  away” 
(Confound  me  if  I know  what  next  to  say). 

**  Lo  Hope  reviving  re-ex pands  her  wings,” 

And  Master  G — recites  what  Doctor  Busby  sings ! — 

“ If  mighty  things  with  small  we  may  compare,” 
(Translated  from  the  grammar  for  the  (air !) 

Dramatic  “ spirit  drives  a conquering  car,” 

And  burn’d  poor  Moscow  like  a tub  of  “ tar.  ” 

“ This  spirit  Wellington  has  shown  in  Spain," 

To  furnish  melodrames  for  Drury  Lane. 
u Another  Marlborough  points  to  Blenheim's  story," 
And  George  and  I will  dramatise  it  for  ye. 

“ In  arts  and  sciences  our  isle  hath  shone  " 

(This  deep  discovery  is  mine  alone). 

“ Oh  British  poesy,  whose  powers  inspire" 

My  verse — or  I'm  a fool — and  Fame's  a liar, 

“ Thee  we  invoke,  your  sister  arts  implore  " 

With  “ smiles,"  and  “ lyres,"  and  “ pencils,"  and  much  | 
more. 

These,  if  we  win  the  Graces,  too,  we  gain 
Disgraces,  too  1 **  inseparable  train  ! ” [Cupid " j 
4t  Three  who  have  stolen  their  witching  airs  from 
(You  all  know  what  I mean,  unless  you're  stupid) : 

“ Harmonious  throng  ” that  I have  kept  in  petto, 

Now  to  produce  in  a “ divine  sestetto  "l ! 

“ While  Poesy,"  with  these  delightful  doxies, 
u Sustains  her  part"  in  all  the  “ upper"  boxes ! 

“ ThuB  lifted  gloriously,  you’ll  soar  along,” 

Borne  in  the  vast  balloon  of  Busby’s  song ; 

“ Shine  in  your  farce,  masque,  scenery,  and  play  ** 

( For  this  last  line  George  had  a holiday ). 

“ Old  Drury  never,  never  soar'd  so  high,” 

So  says  the  manager,  and  so  say  I. 

“ But  hold,  you  say,  this  self-complaceut  boast ; " 

Is  this  the  poem  which  the  public  lost  ? [pride  ; " 

“ True — true — that  lowers  at  once  our  mounting 
But  lo ! — the  papers  print  what  you  deride. 

**  ’Tis  ours  to  look  on  you — you  hold  the  prixe,” 

’T  is  twenty  guineas,  as  they  advertise  ! 

“ A double  blessing  your  rewards  impart " — 

I wish  I had  them,  then,  with  all  my  heart. 

“ Our  twofold  feeling  owns  its  twofold  cause," 

Why  son  and  I both  beg  for  your  applause. 

“ When  in  your  fostering  beams  you  bid  us  live," 

My  next  subscription  list  shall  say  how  much  you  give ! 

October,  1812. 


VERSES  FOUND  IN  A SUMMER  HOUSE  AT  1 
HALES-OWEN.  > 

When  Dryden's  fool,  “ unknowing  what  he  sought,” 
His  hours  in  whistling  spent,  “ for  want  of  thought,”  3 ) 
This  guiltless  oaf  his  vacancy  of  sense 
Supplied,  and  amply  too,  by  innocence ; 

Did  modem  swains,  possess’d  of  Cymon's  powers. 

In  Cymon’s  manner  waste  their  leisure  hours, 

Th’  offended  guests  would  not,  with  blushing,  see 
These  fair  green  walks  disgraced  by  infamy. 

Severe  the  fate  of  modem  fools,  alas  ! 

When  vice  and  folly  mark  them  as  they  pass. 

Like  noxious  reptiles  o’er  the  whiten’d  wall. 

The  filth  they  leave  still  points  out  where  they  crawl. 

1 [In  Warwickshire.]  * [See  Cymon  and  Iphigcnli] 

* [’*  The  sequel  of  a temporary  liaison,  formed  by  Lord 
Byron  during  his  gay  but  brief  career  In  London,  occasioned 
the  composition  of  this  Impromptu.  On  the  cessation  of  tin- 
connection,  the  lair  one,  actuated  by  jealousy,  called  one 


REMEMBER  THEE!  REMEMBER  THEE  I 

Remember  thee  ! remember  thee ! 

TUI  Lethe  quench  life's  burning  stream 
Remorse  and  shame  shaU  cling  to  thee. 

And  haunt  thee  like  a feverish  dream  ! 

Remember  thee  l Ay,  doubt  it  not. 

Thy  husband  too  shall  think  of  thee  : 

By  neither  shalt  thou  be  forgot. 

Thou  false  to  him,  thou  fend  to  me  ! * 


TO  TIME. 

I 

Time  : on  whose  arbitrary  wing 

The  varying  hours  must  flag  or  fly. 

Whose  tardy  winter,  fleeting  spring. 

But  drag  or  drive  us  on  to  die — 

Hail  thou  l who  on  my  birth  bestow'd 

Those  boons  to  all  that  know  thee  known ; 

Vet  better  I sustain  thy  load, 

For  now  I bear  the  weight  alone. 

I would  not  one  fond  heart  should  share 
The  bitter  moments  thou  hast  given ; 

And  pardon  thee,  since  thou  couldst  spare 
All  that  I loved,  to  peace  or  heaven. 

To  them  be  joy  or  rest,  on  me 

Thy  future  ills  shall  press  In  vain : 

I nothing  owe  but  years  to  thee. 

A debt  already  paid  in  pain. 

Yet  even  that  pain  was  some  relief ; 

It  felt,  but  stiU  forgot  thy  power: 

The  active  agony  of  grief 

Retards,  but  never  counts  the  hour. 

In  joy  I’ve  sigh’d  to  think  thy  flight 
Would  soon  subside  from  swift  to  slow ; 

Thy  cloud  could  overcast  the  light. 

But  could  not  add  a night  to  woe ; 

For  then,  however  drear  and  dark, 

My  soul  was  suited  to  thy  sky ; 

One  star  alone  shot  forth  a spark 
To  prove  thee  — not  Eternity. 

That  beam  hath  sunk,  and  now  thou  art 
A blank  ; a thing  to  count  and  curse. 

Through  each  dull  tedious  trifling  part. 

Which  all  regret,  yet  all  rehearse. 

One  scene  even  thou  canst  not  deform  ; 

The  limit  of  thy  sloth  or  speed 

When  future  wanderers  bear  the  storm 
Which  wo  shall  sleep  too  sound  to  heed  : 

And  I can  smile  to  think  how  weak 
Thine  efforts  shortly  shall  be  shown. 

When  all  the  vengeance  thou  canst  wreak 
Must  fall  upon  — a nameless  stone. 


morniug  at  her  quondam  lover’s  apartments.  His  LonUhip 
was  from  home  ; but  finding  'Yathek'  on  the  table,  the  Lady 
wrote  in  the  first  page  of  the  volume  the  words  • Komemhcr 
me  ! * Byron  immediately  wrote  under  the  ominous  warning 
these  two  itanzas.”  — Msnw  in.] 
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TRANSLATION  OF  A ROMAIC  LOVE  SONG. 

Ah  ! Love  was  never  yet  without 
I The  pang,  the  agony,  the  doubt, 

Which  rends  my  heart  with  ceaseless  sigh. 
While  day  and  night  roll  darkling  by. 


To  dream  of  joy  and  wake  to  sorrow 
Is  doom’d  to  all  who  love  or  live ; 
And  if,  when  conscious  on  the  morrow, 
We  scarce  our  fancy  can  forgive. 
That  cheated  us  in  slumber  only. 

To  leave  the  waking  soul  more  lonely, 


Without  one  friend  to  hear  my  woe, 

I faint,  I die  beneath  the  blow. 

That  Love  had  arrows,  well  I knew ; 

Alas ! I find  them  poison’d  too. 

Birds,  yet  in  freedom,  shun  the  net 
Which  Love  around  your  haunts  hath  set ; 
Or,  circled  by  his  fatal  fire, 

Your  hearts  shall  burn,  your  hopes  expire. 

A bird  of  free  and  careless  wing 
Was  1,  through  many  a smiling  spring ; 

But  caught  within  the  subtle  snare 
I burn,  and  feebly  flutter  there. 

Who  ne’er  have  loved,  and  loved  in  vain, 

Can  neither  feel  nor  pity  pain, 

The  cold  repulse,  the  look  askance, 

The  lightning  of  Love’s  angry  glance. 

In  flattering  dreams  I deem’d  thee  mine ; 
Now  hope,  and  he  who  hoped,  decline ; 

Like  melting  wax,  or  withering  flower, 

I feel  my  passion,  and  thy  power. 

My  light  of  life ! ah,  tell  me  why 
That  pouting  lip,  and  alter’d  eye  ? 

My  bird  of  love  I my  beauteous  mate  ! 

And  art  thou  changed,  and  canst  thou  hate  ? 

Mine  eyes  like  wintry  streams  o’erflow : 

What  wretch  with  me  would  barter  woe  ? 

My  bird ! relent : one  note  could  give 
A charm  to  bid  thy  lover  live. 

My  curdling  blood,  my  madd'ning  brain, 

In  silent  anguish  I sustain ; 

And  still  thy  heart,  without  partaking 
One  pang,  exults — while  mine  is  breaking. 

Pour  me  the  poison  ; fear  not  thou ! 

Thou  canst  not  murder  more  than  now  : 

I ’ve  lived  to  curse  my  natal  day, 

And  Love,  that  thus  can  lingering  slay. 

My  wounded  soul,  my  bleeding  breast. 

Can  patience  preach  thee  into  rest  ? 

Alas ! too  late,  I dearly  know 
That  joy  is  harbinger  of  woe. 


THOD  ART  NOT  FALSE,  BUT  THOU  ART 
FICKLE. 

Thoc  art  not  false,  but  thou  art  fickle, 

To  those  thyself  so  fondly  sought ; 

The  tears  that  thou  hast  forced  to  trickle 
Are  doubly  bitter  from  that  thought : 

Tis  this  which  breaks  the  heart  thou  grieves t, 

Too  well  thou  lov’st — too  soon  thou  leavest 

The  wholly  false  the  heart  despises. 

And  spurns  deceiver  and  deceit ; 

But  she  who  not  a thought  disguises. 

Whose  love  is  as  sincere  as  sweet, — 

When  she  can  change  who  loved  so  truly, 

It  feels  what  mine  has  felt  so  newly. 


What  must  they  feel  whom  no  false  vision, 
But  truest,  tenderest  passion  warm’d  ? 
Sincere,  but  swift  in  sad  transition ; 

As  if  a dream  alone  had  charm'd  ? 

Ah  ! sure  such  grief  is  fancy’s  scheming, 
And  all  thy  change  can  be  but  dreaming ! 


ON  BEING  ASKED  WHAT  WAS  THE  « ORIGIN 
OF  LOVE.” 

The  14  Origin  of  Love  !” — Ah,  why 
That  cruel  question  ask  of  me, 

When  thou  may’st  read  in  many  an  eye 
He  starts  to  life  on  seeing  thee  ? 

And  shouldst  thou  seek  his  end  to  know : 

My  heart  forebodes,  my  fears  foresee, 

He  ’ll  linger  long  in  silent  woe  ; 

But  live — until  I cease  to  be. 


REMEMBER  HIM  WHOM  PASSION  S POWER. 

Remember  him  whom  passion's  power 
Severely,  deeply,  vainly  proved : 

Remember  thou  that  dangerous  hour 

When  neither  fell,  though  both  were  loved. 

That  yielding  breast,  that  melting  eye, 

Too  much  invited  to  be  blcss’d : 

That  gentle  prayer,  that  pleading  sigh, 

The  wilder  wish  reproved,  repress’d. 

Oh ! let  me  feel  that  all  I lost 

But  saved  thee  all  that  conscience  fears  ; 

And  blush  for  every  pang  it  cost 
To  spore  the  vain  remorse  of  years. 

Yet  think  of  this  when  many  a tongue, 

Whose  busy  accents  whisper  blame, 

Would  do  the  heart  that  loved  thee  wrong. 

And  brand  a nearly  blighted  name. 

Think  that,  whate’er  to  others,  thou 
Hast  seen  each  selfish  thought  subdued : 

I bless  thy  purer  soul  even  now, 

Even  now,  in  midnight  solitude. 

Oh,  God ! that  we  had  met  in  time. 

Our  hearts  as  fond,  thy  hand  more  free ; 

When  thou  hadst  loved  without  a crime. 

And  I been  less  unworthy  thee  1 

Far  may  thy  days,  as  heretofore, 

From  this  our  gaudy  world  be  past ! 

And  that  too  bitter  moment  o’er, 

Oh  ! may  such  trial  be  thy  last. 

This  heart,  alas ! perverted  long, 

Itself  destroy’d  might  there  destroy  ■, 

To  meet  thee  in  the  glittering  throng. 

Would  wake  Presumptiou’s  hope  of  joy. 
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Then  to  the  things  whose  bliss  or  woe, 

Like  mine.  Is  wild  and  worthless  all. 

That  world  resign — such  scenes  forego, 
Where  those  who  feel  must  surely  fall. 

Thy  youth,  thy  charms,  thy  tenderness, 

Thy  soul  from  long  seclusion  pure  ; 

From  what  even  here  hath  pass'd,  may  guess 
What  there  thy  bosom  must  endure. 

Oh  1 pardon  that  Imploring  tear. 

Since  not  by  Virtue  shed  In  vain, 

My  freniy  drew  from  eyes  so  dear ; 

For  me  they  shall  not  weep  again. 

Though  long  and  mournful  must  it  be. 

The  thought  that  we  no  more  may  meet ; 

Tet  I deserve  the  stern  decree, 

And  almost  deem  the  sentence  sweet 

Still,  had  I loved  thee  less,  my  heart 
Had  then  less  sacrificed  to  thine  ; 

It  felt  not  half  so  much  to  part. 

As  if  its  guilt  had  made  thee  mluc. 


And,  were  it  lawfully  thine  own. 

Does  Rogers  want  it  most,  or  thou  ? 

Keep  to  thyself  thy  wither'd  bough. 

Or  send  It  back  to  Doctor  Donne  : 

Were  justice  done  to  both,  I trow, 

He ’d  have  but  little,  and  thou — none. 

“ Then  thus  to  form  Apollo's  crown." 

A crown ! why,  twist  it  how  you  will. 

Thy  chaplet  must  be  foolscap  stilL 
When  next  you  visit  Delphi’s  town. 

Inquire  amongst  your  fellow-lodgers. 

They  11  tell  you  Phfebus  gave  his  crown. 

Some  years  before  your  birth,  to  Rogers. 

u Let  every  other  bring  his  own." 

When  coals  to  Newcastle  are  carried. 

And  owls  sent  to  Athens,  as  wonders. 

From  his  spouse  when  the  Regent 's  unmarried. 
Or  Liverpool  weeps  o’er  his  blunders ; 

When  Tories  and  Whigs  cease  to  quarrel. 

When  Castlereagh’s  wife  has  an  heir. 

Then  Rogers  shall  ask  us  for  laurel. 

And  thou  shalt  have  plenty  to  spare. 


ON  LORD  THURLOW’S  POEMS.  ‘ 
Whxk  Thurlow  this  damn’d  nonsense  sent 
(I  hope  I am  not  violent), 

Nor  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  meant. 

And  since  not  ev’n  our  Rogers’  praise 
To  common  sense  his  thoughts  could  raise  — 
Why  would  they  let  him  print  his  lays  ? 


To  me,  divine  Apollo,  grant — O ! 
Hermilda’s  first  and  second  canto, 

I 'm  fitting  up  a new  portmanteau ; 

And  thus  to  furnish  decent  lining, 

My  own  and  others’  bays  I’m  twining  — 
So,  gentle  Thurlow,  throw  me  thine  In. 


TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

“ I lay  my  branch  of  laurel  down. 

Then  thus  to  form  Apollo’*  crown 
Let  every  other  brine  hi*  own.” 

Lord  Tsar  loir' i lines  to  Mr.  Rogers. 

“ / lay  my  branch  of  laurel  down." 

Thou  * lay  thy  branch  of  laurel  down ! ” 

Why,  what  thou  ’st  stole  is  not  enow  ; 

1 [“  Among  the  many  gay  hour*  we  pasted  together  in  the 
■pring  of  1813,  1 remember  particularly  the  wild  flow  of  hit 
spirit*  one  evening,  when  we  had  accompanied  Mr.  Roger* 
home  from  tome  early  assembly.  It  happened  that  our  host 
had  jutt  received  a presentation  copy  of  a volume  of  poems,  I 
written  profetsedly  in  imitation  of  the  old  English  writers, 
and  containing,  like  many  of  these  models,  a good  deal  that 
was  striking  and  beautiful,  mixed  up  with  much  that  was  tri- 
fling, fantastic,  and  absurd.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Rogers,  in  justice 
to  the  author,  endeavour  to  direct  our  attention  to  some  of 
the  beauties  of  the  work.  In  this  sort  of  hunt  through  the 
volume,  we  at  length  lighted  on  the  discovery  that  our  host. 
In  addition  to  his  sincere  approbation  of  some  of  Us  contents, 
had  also  the  motive  of  gratitude  for  standing  by  its  author,  as 
one  of  the  poems  was  a warm  and,  I need  not  add,  well- 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

wtirrSM  thi  xTtmrco  Btroas  ms  visit  to  mi  uugb  «crr 
IN  MOatSMOMOta-LANB  GAOL,  MAY  19,  1811. 

Oh  you,  who  In  all  names  can  tickle  the  town, 
Anacreon,  Tom  Little,  Tom  Moore,  or  Tom  Brown, — 
For  hang  me  if  I know  of  which  you  may  most  brag. 
Your  Quarto  two- pounds,  or  your  Two- penny  Post 
Bag; 

• • • • • 

But  now  to  my  letter— to  yours  ’tis  an  answer 

To-morrow  be  with  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  sir. 

All  ready  and  dress'd  for  proceeding  to  sp unge  on 
(According  to  compact)  the  wit  in  the  dungeon  — 
i Pray  Phoebus  at  length  our  political  malice 
May  not  get  us  lodgings  within  the  same  palace ! 

I suppose  that  to-night  you're  engaged  with  »ome 
codgers, 

I And  for  Sotheby’s  Blues  have  deserted  Sam  Rogers  ; 

And  I,  though  with  cold  I have  nearly  my  death  got, 
i Must  put  on  my  breeches,  and  wait  on  the  Heatbcote ; 
But  to-morrow,  at  four,  we  will  both  play  the  Scums, 
And  you’ll  be  Catullus  the  Regent  M.vmurra. * 

[First  published.  1M0.J 


deserved  panegyric  on  himself.  The  opening  line  of  the  | 
poem  was,  as  well  as  I can  recollect,  * When  Rogers  o’er  this 
labour  bent : ’ and  Lord  Byron  undertook  to  read  It  aloud  ; — 
but  he  found  It  Impossible  to  get  beyond  the  first  two  words 


Our  laughter  had  now  increased  to  such  a pitch  that  nothing 
could  restrain  it  Two  or  three  times  he  began;  but  do 
sooner  had  the  words  * When  Rogers’  passed  his  tip*,  than 
our  fit  burst  forth  afresh.  — till  even  Mr.  Rogers  himself,  with 
all  his  feeling  of  our  injustice,  found  It  Impossible  not  to 

us.  A day  or  two  after,  Lord  Byron  sent  me  the  following : 

■ >fv  dear  Moore. 4 When  Rogers  ’ must  not  see  the  enclose*!, 
which  1 send  for  your  perusal.  * ” — Moore.] 

1 [The  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  the  foil  force*  of 
this  scandalous  insinuation  is  referred  to  Muretus’s  note*  on 
| a celebrated  poem  of  Catullus,  entitled  In  Ctesarrm  bat 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  savagely  scornful  abuse  of  the  favourite 
I Mamurro : — 

“ Quis  hoc  potest  videre  ? quit  potest  pati. 

Nisi  imptidicus  et  vorax  et  helluo? 

Mamurram  habere  quod  comata  Gallia 
Habebat  unctum,  et  ultima  Britannia  > Ac 
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1815. 


| IMPROMPTU,  IN  REPLY  TO  A FRIEND. 

When,  from  the  heart  where  Sorrow  sits, 

Her  dusky  shadow  mounts  too  high, 

And  o’er  the  changing  aspect  flits. 

And  clouds  the  brow,  or  fills  the  eye ; 

Heed  not  that  gloom,  which  soon  shall  sink : 
My  thoughts  their  dungeon  know  too  well ; 
Back  to  my  breast  the  wanderers  shrink, 

And  droop  within  their  silent  cell.  > 

September,  ISIS. 


SONNET,  TO  GENEVRA. 

I Thine  eyes’  blue  tenderness,  thy  long  fair  hair. 

And  the  wan  lustre  of  thy  features — caught 
From  contemplation  — where  serenely  wrought, 

] Seems  Sorrow's  softness  charm’d  from  Its  despair 

. Have  thrown  such  speaking  sadness  In  thine  air, 
That  — but  I know  thy  blessed  bosom  fraught 
With  mines  of  unalloy'd  and  stainless  thought 

II  I should  have  deem’d  thee  doom’d  to  earthly  care. 

| With  such  an  aspect,  by  his  colours  blent. 

When  from  bis  beauty-breathing  pencil  born, 
(Except  that  thou  hast  nothing  to  repent) 

i The  Magdalen  of  Guido  saw  the  morn 

Such  seem’st  thou  — but  how  much  more  excellent ! 
; With  nought  Remorse  can  claim  — nor  Virtue  scorn. 

December  17,  J8S3.T 

|l  

SONNET,  TO  TUE  SAME. 

1 1 Tht  Chttk  is  pale  with  thought,  hut  not  from  woe. 
And  yet  so  lovely,  that  If  Mirth  could  flush 
Its  rose  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest  blush, 

Uj  heart  would  wish  away  that  ruder  glow  : 

; And  dazzle  not  thy  deep-blue  eyes  — but,  oh ! 

| i While  gazing  on  them  sterner  eyes  will  gush. 

And  Into  mine  my  mother’s  weakness  rush, 

I Soft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven’s  airy  bow. 

1 1 Tor,  through  thy  long  dark  lashes  low  depending. 
The  soul  of  melancholy  Gentleness 
Gleams  like  a seraph  from  the  sky  descending, 
Above  all  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distress ; 

| At  once  such  majesty  with  sweetness  blending, 

1 1 I worship  more,  but  cannot  love  thee  less. 

December  17, 1813. 


1 1 

I 3 [These  verses  are  said  to  hare  dropped  from  the  Poet  s 
1 1 pen,  to  excuse  a transient  expression  of  melancholy  which 
I overclouded  the  general  gaiety.  It  was  impossible  to  observe 
I his  interesting  countenance,  expressive  of  a dejection  be- 
i 1 longing  neither  to  his  rank,  his  age.  nor  bis  success,  without 
; ' feeling  an  indefinable  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  a 
I deeper  cause  than  habit  or  constitutional  temperament.  It 
, was  obviously  of  a degree  incalculably  more  serious  than  that 
alluded  to  by  Prince  Arthur  — 

*1  remember  when  I was  In  France 

Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 

Only  for  wantonness/ 

But,  howsoever  derive*],  this,  joined  to  Lord  Byron’s  air  of 
mingling  in  amusements  and  sports  as  if  he  contemned  them, 
and  felt  that  his  sphere  was  far  above  the  frivolous  crowd 
which  surrounded  him.  gave  a strong  effect  of  colouring  to  a 
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FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE, 

” TV  Ml  CHAM  AS.” 

Ix  moments  to  delight  devoted. 

My  life  ! with  tenderest  tone,  you  cry ; 
Dear  words  ! on  which  my  heart  had  doted, ' 

If  youth  could  neither  fade  nor  die. 

To  death  even  hours  like  these  must  roll. 

Ah  ! then  repeat  those  accents  never  ; 

Or  change  14  my  life  3 ” Into  “ my  soul ! " 
Which,  like  ray  love,  exists  for  ever. 

ANOTHER  VERSION. 

You  call  me  still  your  life.—  Oh  ! change  the  word  — 
Lift  is  as  transient  as  the  inconstant  sigh  : 

Say  rather  I 'm  your  soul ; more  just  that  name, 

For,  like  the  soul,  my  love  can  never  die. 


THE  DEVIL’S  DRIVE  ; 

AN  UNFINISHED  KHArsODY.’ 

The  Devil  return’d  to  hell  by  two, 

And  he  stay’d  at  home  till  five  ; 

When  he  dined  on  some  homicides  done  In  rago&t , 
And  a rebel  or  so  In  an  Irish  stew, 

And  sausages  made  of  a self-slain  Jew 

And  bethought  himself  what  next  to  do, 

“ And,”  quoth  he,  “ 1 11  take  a drive. 

I walk’d  in  the  morning,  I ’ll  ride  to-night ; 

In  darkness  my  children  take  most  delight, 

And  I 'll  see  how  my  favourites  thrive. 

u And  what  shall  I ride  In  ?**  quoth  Lucifer  then— 
“ If  I follow’d  my  taste,  indeed, 

I should  mount  In  a waggon  of  woundrd  men, 

And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 

But  these  will  be  furnish’d  again  and  again. 

And  at  present  my  purpose  is  speed  ; 

To  see  my  manor  as  much  as  I may, 

And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poach'd  away. 

“ I have  a state-coach  at  Carlton  House, 

A chariot  in  Seymour  Place  ; 

But  they  ’re  lent  to  two  friends,  who  make  me  amends, 
By  driving  my  favourite  pace : 

And  they  handle  their  reins  with  such  a grace, 

I have  something  for  both  at  the  end  of  their  race. 

*’  So  now  for  the  earth  to  take  my  chance:” 

Then  up  to  the  earth  sprung  he  ; 

And  making  a jump  from  Moscow  to  France, 

He  stepp'd  across  the  sea, 

And  rested  his  hoof  on  a turnpike  road. 

No  very  great  way  from  a bishop’s  abode. 

character  whose  tints  were  otherwise  romantic  — Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.] 

* [■•  Reddc  some  Italian,  and  wrote  two  sonnets.  I never 
wrote  but  one  sonnet  before,  and  that  was  not  In  earnest,  and 
many  years  ago,  as  an  exercise— and  I will  never  write 
another.  They  are  the  most  puling,  petrifying,  stupidly  pla- 
tonic compositions.” _ Byron  Diary,  1813.] 

3 ["  I have  lately  written  a wild,  rambling,  unfinished  rhap- 
sody. called  * The  Devil's  Drive,’  the  notion  of  which  I took 
from  Porson's  * Devil’s  Walk  .*  " — Byron  Diary,  1812.  ■*  Of 
this  strange,  wild  poem,**  says  Moore,  ” the  only  copy  that 
Lord  Byron,  I believe,  ever  wrote,  he  presented  to  Lord 
Holland.  Though  with  a good  deal  of  vigour  and  Imagi- 
nation, it  is,  for  the  most  part,  rather  clumsily  executed, 
wanting  the  point  and  condensation  of  those  clever  verses  of 
Mr.  Coleridge,  which  Lord  Byron,  adopting  a notion  long  pre- 
valent, has  attributed  to  Professor  Porson.”J 
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But  first  u he  flew,  I forgot  to  say, 

That  he  hover'd  a moment  upon  his  way. 

To  look  upon  Letpaic  plain  ; 

And  so  sweet  to  his  eye  was  its  sulphury  glare. 

And  so  soft  to  his  ear  was  the  cry  of  despair. 

That  he  perch'd  on  a mountain  of  slain  ; 

And  he  gazed  with  delight  from  its  growing  height. 
Nor  often  on  earth  had  he  seen  such  a sight. 

Nor  his  work  done  half  as  well : 

For  the  fiehl  ran  so  red  with  the  blood  of  the  dead. 
That  it  blush’d  like  the  waves  of  hell ! 

Then  loudly,  and  wildly,  and  long  laugh'd  he : 

“ Methinks  they  have  here  little  need  of  me  ! 0 
• • • • • 

But  the  softest  note  that  soothed  his  ear 
Was  the  sound  of  a widow  sighing  ; 

And  the  sweetest  sight  was  the  icy  tear. 

Which  horror  froae  in  the  blue  eye  clear 
Of  a maid  by  her  lover  lying — 

As  round  her  fell  her  long  fair  hair  ; 

And  she  look'd  to  heaven  with  that  frenzied  air. 
Which  seem'd  to  ask  if  a God  were  there  ! 

And,  stretch'd  by  the  wall  of  a ruin'd  hut. 

With  its  hollow  cheek,  and  eyes  half  shut, 

A child  of  ftunine  dying  : 

And  the  carnage  begun,  when  resistance  is  done. 
And  the  fall  of  the  vainly  flying  ! 


And  he  saw  the  tears  in  Lord  Eldon's  eyes. 

Because  the  Catholics  would  not  rise. 

In  spite  of  his  prayers  and  his  prophecies  ; 

! And  he  heard  — which  set  Satan  himself  a staring — 
A certain  Chief  Justice  say  something  like  sac-earing. 
And  the  Devil  was  shock'd  — and  quoth  be, 44  I must 
For  I find  we  have  much  better  manners  below : [go. 
If  thus  he  harangues  when  he  passes  my  border, 

I shall  hint  to  friend  Moloch  to  call  biro  to  order.” 


WINDSOR  POETICS. 


Lines  composed  on  the  occasion  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Resent  being  seen  standing  between  the  coffins  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  1.,  to  the  royal  vault  at  Windsor. 


Famkd  for  contemptuous  breach  of  sacred  ties. 

By  headless  Charles  see  heartless  Henry  lies ; 
Between  them  stands  another  sceptred  thing — 

It  moves,  it  reigns — in  all  but  name,  a king  ; 

Charles  to  his  people,  Henry  to  his  wife, 

— In  him  the  double  tyrant  starts  to  life : 

Justice  and  death  have  mix'd  their  dust  in  vain. 
Each  royal  vampire  wakes  to  life  again. 

Ah,  what  can  tombs  avail  1 — since  these  disgorge 
The  blood  and  dust  of  both  — to  mould  a George.  1 


But  the  Devil  has  reach'd  our  cliffs  so  white. 

And  what  did  he  there,  I pray  ? 

If  his  eyes  were  good,  he  but  saw  by  night 
What  we  see  every  day : 

But  he  made  a tour,  and  kept  a journal 
Of  all  the  wondrous  sights  nocturnal. 

And  he  sold  It  in  shares  to  the  Me*  of  the  Row. 

Who  bid  pretty  well — but  they  cheated  him,  though  ! 

The  Devil  first  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  Mail , 

Its  coachman  and  his  coat ; 

So  instead  of  a pistol  he  cock’d  his  tail. 

And  seized  him  by  the  throat : 

44  Aha ! ” quoth  he,  “ what  have  we  here  ? 

’T  is  a new  barouche,  and  an  ancient  peer  J n 

So  he  sat  him  on  his  box  again. 

And  bade  him  have  no  fear. 

But  be  true  to  his  club,  and  stanch  to  his  rein, 

Hb  brothel,  and  his  beer ; 

44  Next  to  seeing  a lord  at  the  council  board, 

I would  rather  see  him  here. " 

• • • • • 

The  Devil  gat  next  to  Westminster, 

And  he  turn'd  to  44  the  room " of  the  Commons  ; | 
But  he  heard,  as  he  purposed  to  enter  in  there, 

That  “ the  Lords " had  received  a summons  ; 

And  he  thought,  as  a 44  quondam  aristocrat,”  [flat ; 
He  might  peep  at  the  peers,  though  to  hear  them  were 
And  he  walk'd  up  the  house  so  like  one  of  our  own,  ' 
That  they  say  that  he  stood  pretty  near  the  throne.  ; 

He  saw  the  Lord  Liverpool  seemingly  wise, 

The  Lord  Westmoreland  certainly  silly. 

And  Johnny  of  Norfolk — a man  of  some  size  — 

And  Chatham,  so  like  hb  friend  Billy  ; 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC.  * 

I steak  not,  I trace  not,  I breathe  not  thy  name. 
There  b grief  in  the  sound,  there  b guilt  in  the  fame : 
But  the  tear  which  now  bums  on  my  cheek  may  impart 
The  deep  thoughts  that  dwell  In  that  silence  of  heart. 

Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  our  peace 
Were  those  hours  — can  their  joy  or  their  bitterness 
cease  ? [chain,  — 

We  repent  — wc  abjure — we  will  break  from  our 
We  will  part,  — we  will  fly  to — unite  it  again  ! 

Oh  r thine  be  the  gladness,  and  mine  be  the  guilt ! 
Forgive  me,  adored  one ! — forsake,  if  thou  wilt ; — 
But  the  heart  which  b thine  shall  expire  undebased. 
And  man  shall  not  break  it — whatever  thou  may'st. 

And  stem  to  the  haughty,  but  humble  to  thee. 

This  soul.  In  its  bitterest  blackness,  shall  be; 

And  our  days  seem  as  swift,  and  our  moments  more 
sweet. 

With  thee  by  ray  side,  than  with  worlds  at  our  feet. 

One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love. 

Shall  turn  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  reprove ; 

And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  I resign  — 

Thy  lip  shall  reply,  not  to  them,  but  to  mine. 

Hay.  1*14. 


ADDRESS  INTENDED  TO  BE  RECITED  AT 
THE  CALEDONIAN  MEETING. 

Who  hath  not  glow’d  above  the  page  where  fame 
Hath  fix'd  high  Caledon's  unconquer'd  name ; 

The  mountain-land  which  spum’d  the  Roman  chain. 
And  baffled  back  the  fiery-crested  Dane, 


* [“  I cannot  conceive  how  the  fault  In*  got  about ; but  * ["  Thou  hast  asked  me  for  a song,  and  I enclose  yon  *n 
•o  It  l*.  It  is  too  farouche  ; but  truth  to  *ay,  my  ul lie*  are  ; experiment,  which  has  cost  me  something  more  than  tronhle. 
not  very  playful."  — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  March  12.  and  is.  therefore,  lee*  likely  to  be  worth  your  taking  any  In 
W4.J  ( your  proposed  setting.  Now,  If  It  be  so,  throw  it  Into  the  Are 

1 without  phrase — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  May  10, 14)4.] 
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I Whose  bright  claymore  and  hardihood  of  hand 
No  foe  could  tame — no  tyrant  could  command  ? 
That  race  Is  gone — hut  still  their  children  breathe, 
And  glory  crowns  them  with  redoubled  wreath  : 

O'er  Gael  and  Saxon  mingling  banners  shine. 

And,  England  ? add  their  stubborn  strength  to  thine. 
The  blood  which  flow’d  with  Wallace  flows  as  free, 

I But  now ’t  is  only  shed  for  fame  and  thee  ! 
j Oh ! pass  not  by  the  northern  veteran’s  claim, 

1 But  give  support  — the  world  hath  given  him  fame  ! 

The  humbler  ranks,  the  lowly  brave,  who  bled 
While  cheerly  following  where  the  mighty  led  — 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  undistinguish’d  sod 
Where  happier  comrades  in  their  triumph  trod, 

To  us  bequeath  — tis  all  their  fete  allows — 

The  sireless  offspring  and  the  lonely  spouse : » 

I She  on  high  Albyn’s  dusky  hills  may  raise 
The  tearful  eye  in  melancholy  gaze, 

Or  view,  while  shadowy  auguries  disclose 
The  Highland  seer’s  anticipated  woes. 

The  bleeding  phantom  of  each  martial  form 
Dim  in  the  cloud,  or  darkling  in  the  storm ; 

While  sad,  she  chants  the  solitary  song, 
l The  soft  lament  for  him  who  tarries  long  — 
j For  him,  whose  distant  relics  vainly  crave 
The  Coronach’s  wild  requiem  to  the  brave  ! 

’T  is  Heaven — not  mail  — must  charm  away  the  woe, 
j Which  bunts  when  Nature  s feelings  newly  flow ; 

Yet  tenderness  and  time  may  rob  the  tear 
I Of  half  its  bitterness  for  one  so  dear ; 

A nation’s  gratitude  perchance  may  spread 
| A thornless  pillow  for  the  widow’d  head ; 

May  lighten  well  her  heart’s  maternal  care. 

And  wean  from  penury  the  soldier’s  heir. 

May,  1814. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  EPISTLE  TO  THOMAS 
MOORE. 

•*  What  say  l?" — not  a syllable  ftirther  in  prose; 
I*m  your  man  *•  of  all  measures,"  dear  Tom,  — so 
here  goes  J 

Here  goes,  for  a swim  on  the  stream  of  old  Time, 

On  those  buoyant  supporters,  the  bladders  of  rhyme. 
If  our  weight  breaks  them  down,  and  we  sink  in  the 
flood. 

We  are  smother’d,  at  least,  in  respectable  mud, 
t Where  the  Divers  of  Bathos  He  drown’d  in  a heap, 
And  Southey’s  last  Paean  has  pillow’d  his  sleep ; 
j That  “ Felo  de  se  ” who,  half  drunk  with  his  malmsey, 

1 Walk’d  out  of  his  depth  and  was  lost  In  a calm  sea, 

I Singing  “ Glory  to  God  ’’  In  a spick  and  span  stanza. 
The  like  (since  Tom  Stemhold  was  choked)  never 
man  saw. 

|i  The  papers  have  told  you,  no  doubt,  of  the  fusses. 
The  fetes,  and  the  gapings  to  get  at  these  Russes,  > — 
Of  his  Majesty's  suite,  up  from  coachman  to  Het- 
man,— 

And  what  dignity  decks  the  flat  face  of  the  great  man. 

1 (**  The  newspaper*  will  tell  you  all  that  U to  be  told  of 
•m  per  or*.  Ac  They  have  dined  and  tupped,  and  ihown 
their  flat  faces  in  all  thoroughfare*  and  several  saloon*. 
Their  uniforms  are  very  becoming,  but  rather  thort  in  the 
skirt*  ; and  their  conversation  Is  a catechism,  for  which,  and 
the  answers.  1 refer  you  to  those  who  have  heard  it  ."  — Lord 
Byro»  to  Mr.  Moore,  June  14,  1814. J 


I saw  him,  last  week,  at  two  balls  and  a party, 

For  a prince,  his  demeanour  was  rather  too  hearty. 
You  know,  tee  are  used  to  quite  different  graces, 


The  Czar’s  look,  I own, was  much  brighter  and  brisker, 
But  then  he  is  sadly  deficient  In  whisker ; 

And  wore  but  a starless  blue  coat,  and  in  kersey- 
-raere  breeches  whisk’d  round,  In  a waltz  with  the 
Jersey, 

Who,  lovely  as  ever,  seem'd  just  as  delighted 
With  Majesty's  presence  as  those  she  invited. 


June,  1814. 


CONDOLATORY  ADDRESS 

TO  SARAH  COUNTESS  OF  JERSeT,  ON  THE  PRINCE 
REGENT’S  RETURNING  HER  riCTURE  TO  HRS.  MEL  * 

When  the  vain  triumph  of  the  imperial  lord. 

Whom  servile  Rome  obey’d,  and  yet  abhorr’d. 

Gave  to  the  vulgar  gaze  each  glorious  bust. 

That  left  a likeness  of  the  brave,  or  just ; 

What  most  admired  each  scrutinising  eye 
Of  all  that  deck’d  that  passing  pageantry  ? 

What  spread  from  fece  to  face  that  wondering  air  ? 
The  thought  of  Brutus — for  his  was  not  there  ! 

That  absence  proved  his  worth, — that  absence  fix’d 
His  memory  on  the  longing  mind,  unmix’d  ; 

And  more  decreed  his  glory  to  endure, 

Than  all  a gold  Colossus  could  secure. 

If  thus,  fair  Jersey,  our  desiring  gaze 
Search  for  thy  form,  in  vain  and  mute  amaze. 

Amidst  those  pictured  charms,  whose  loveliness, 
Bright  though  they  be,  thine  own  had  render'd  less : 
If  he,  that  vain  old  man,  whom  truth  admits 
Heir  of  his  father’s  crown,  and  of  his  wits. 

If  his  corrupted  eye,  and  wither’d  heart. 

Could  with  thy  gefltle  image  bear  to  part ; 

That  tasteless  shame  be  hit,  and  ours  the  grief. 

To  gaze  on  Beauty’s  band  without  Its  chief: 

Yet  comfort  still  one  selfish  thought  imparts. 

We  lose  the  portrait,  but  preserve  our  hearts. 

What  can  his  vaulted  gallery  now  disclose  ? 

A garden  with  all  flowers  — except  the  rose;  — 

A fount  that  only  wants  its  living  stream  ; 

A night,  with  every  star,  save  Dian’s  beam. 

Lost  to  our  eyes  the  present  forms  shall  be, 

That  turn  from  tracing  them  to  dream  of  thee  ; 

And  more  on  that  recall’d  resemblance  pause. 

Than  all  he  thall  not  force  on  our  applause. 

Long  may  thy  yet  meridian  lustre  shine. 

With  all  that  Virtue  asks  of  Homage  thine : 

The  symmetry  of  youth — the  grace  of  mien  — 

The  eye  that  gladdens  — and  the  brow  serene ; 

The  glossy  darkness  of  that  clustering  hair, 

Which  shades,  yet  shows  that  forehead  more  than  fair  ! 
Each  glance  that  wins  us,  and  the  Ufe  that  throws 
A spell  which  will  not  let  our  looks  repose, 

* f*‘  The  newspaper*  have  got  hold  (1  know  not  how)  of 
the  Condolatory  Address  to  Lady  Jersey  on  the  picture-ab- 
duction by  our  Regent,  and  have  published  them  — with  my 
name,  too,  smack — without  even  asking  leave,  or  inquiring 
whether  or  no  1 D — n their  impudence,  and  d — n every 
thtng.  It  ha*  put  me  out  of  patience,  and  to  — 1 shall  say  no 
more  about  It.  — Byron  Lettert.] 
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But  turn  to  g*«  ««»in,  »nd  find  juifw 
Some  charm  that  well  rewards  another  view. 

The*  are  not  lessen'd,  the*  are  still  as  bright. 
Albeit  too  dialing  for  a dotard's  sight ; 

And  those  must  wait  Oil  ev'ry  charm  is  gone. 

To  please  the  paltry  heart  that  pleases  none ; — 
That  dull  cold  sensualist,  who*  sickly  eye 
In  enTlous  dimness  pass'd  thy  portrait  by ; 

Who  rack'd  his  little  spirit  to  combine 
lte  hate  of  Frtedo m's  loveliness,  and  Mine. 

August,  1814. 


TO  BELSHAZZAR. 

Belshazzar  ! from  the  banquet  turn, 

Nor  in  thy  sensual  fulness  fall ; 

Behold  ! while  yet  before  thee  burn 
The  graven  words,  the  glowing  wall. 

Many  a despot  men  miscall 

Crown’d  and  anointed  from  on  high ; 

But  thou,  the  weakest,  worst  of  all — 

Is  it  not  written,  thou  must  die  ? 

Go  ! dash  the  roses  from  thy  brow  — 

Grey  hairs  but  poorly  wreathe  with  them ; 

Youth’s  garlands  misbecome  thee  now, 

More  than  thy  very  diadem. 

Where  thou  ha*t  tarnish’d  every  gem : — 
Then  throw  the  worthless  bauble  by. 

Which,  worn  by  thee,  ev’n  slaves  contemn ; 
And  learn  like  better  men  to  die  ! 

Oh ! early  in  the  balance  weigh’d, 

And  ever  light  of  word  and  worth. 

Whose  soul  expired  ere  youth  decay’d. 

And  left  thee  but  a mass  of  earth. 

To  tee  thee  moves  the  scomer’s  mirth  : 

But  tears  in  Hope’s  averted  eye 

Lament  that  even  thou  hadst  birth  — 

Unfit  to  govern,  live,  or  die. 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
SIR  PETER  PARKER,  BART.* 

There  is  a tear  for  all  that  die, 

A mourner  o’er  the  humblest  grave  ; 

But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry, 

And  Triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 

For  them  is  Sorrow’s  purest  sigh 
O’er  Ocean’s  heaving  bosom  sent : 

In  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie, 

All  earth  becomes  their  monument ! 

A tomb  is  theirs  on  every  page. 

An  epitaph  on  every  tongue ; 

The  present  hours,  the  future  age, 

For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong. 

1 [This  gallant  officer  fell  in  August.  1814,  in  hU  twenty- 
ninth  year,  whilst  commanding,  on  shore,  a party  belonging 
to  his  ship,  the  Menelaus,  and  animating  them.  In  storming 
the  American  camp  near  Baltimore.  He  was  Lord  Byron’s 
first  cousin  ; but  they  had  never  met  since  boyhood.] 

* [These  verses  were  given  by  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Power, 
of  the  Strand,  who  has  published  them,  with  very  beautiful 
music  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.  — “ 1 feel  merry  enough  to 
send  voua  sad  song.  An  event,  the  death  of  poor  Dorset, 
(see  anti,  p.  384.)  and  the  recollection  of  what  I once  felt,  and 


For  them  the  voice  of  festal  mirth 

Grows  hush’d,  their  name  the  only  sound ; 

While  deep  Remembrance  pours  to  Worth 
The  goblet’s  tributary  round. 

A theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  not. 
Lamented  by  admiring  foes. 

Who  would  not  share  their  glorious  lot  ? 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  they  choar  ? 

And,  gallant  Parker ! thus  enshrined 
Thy  life,  thy  fall,  thy  fame  ‘ball  be  ; 

And  early  valour,  glowing,  find 
A model  in  thy  memory. 

But  there  are  breasts  that  bleed  with  thee 
In  woe,  that  glory  cannot  quell ; 

And  shuddering  hear  of  victory. 

Where  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  fell. 

Where  shall  they  turn  to  mourn  thee  less  ? 
When  cease  to  hear  thy  cherish’d  name  .» 

Time  cannot  teach  forgetfulness 

While  Griefs  full  heart  is  fed  by  Fame. 

Alas ! for  them,  though  not  for  thee. 

They  cannot  choose  but  weep  the  more ; 

Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  must  be. 

Who  ne’er  gave  cause  to  mourn  before. 

October.  1S14. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC  = 

“ O Lachrymarura  fons.  tencro  wrro* 

Duceotium  ortus  r\  animo : quater 
Felix  ! in  imo  qui  scatentein 
Pectorete.  pt*  Nymph*,  widt.’* 

Gut '»  r. 

There  ‘s  not  a joy  the  world  can  gire  like  that  tt 
takes  away. 

When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling  * 
dull  decay  ; 

T is  not  on  youth’s  smooth  cheek  the  blush  aknc, 
which  fades  so  fast. 

But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youxfc 
itself  be  past. 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  cf 
happiness 

Are  driven  o’er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of  ex- 
cess : 

The  magnet  of  their  course  b gone,  or  only  points  to 
vain  , 

The  shore  to  which  their  shiver’d  sail  shall  carver 
stretch  again. 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  deuLk 
itself  comes  down  ; 

It  cannot  feel  for  others’  woes,  it  dare  no < dream  ta 
own  ; 


ought  to  have  felt  now,  but  could  not — k<  me  p 
and  finally  into  the  train  of  thought  which  you  ha 
hands.  I wrdte  them  with  a view  to  your  setting  I 


as  a present  to  Power.  If  he  would  accept  the  word*,  us* 
did  not  think  yourself  degraded,  for  ooc*  in  a . try 
rving  them  to  music.  I don’t  care  what  Power  up  to  wcv 
tne  property  of  the  tong,  so  that  it  is  mar  t car ;> liar^raiarw  s 
me.  nor  any'  thing  about  ’ condescending  * or  ’ eciw  r Titer 
— both  ' vile  phrase*,’  as  Fotunius  » ays.’*— . Long  fSVrv’w  l 
Mr.  Moore.] 
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That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o’er  the  fountain  of  our  j 
tears. 

And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  ’tis  where  the  ! 
ice  appears. 

Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mirth 
district  the  breast. 

Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their 
former  hope  of  rest ; 

’Tis  but  as  ivy-leaves  around  the  ruin’d  turret 
wreath. 

All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and 
grey  beneath. 

Oh  could  1 feel  as  I have  felt. — or  be  what  I have 
been. 

Or  weep  as  I could  once  have  wept,  o’er  many  a 
vanish'd  scene ; 

As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish 
though  they  be. 

So  midst  the  wither’d  waste  of  life,  those  tears  would 
flow  to  me. 1 

March,  IS1& 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Thckk  be  none  of  Beauty’s  daughter* 
With  a magic  like  thee  ; 

And  like  music  on  the  waters 
Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me  : 

When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean's  pausing, 

The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming. 

And  the  lull’d  winds  seem  dreaming. 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  chain  o’er  the  deep  •, 
Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving, 

As  an  Infant's  asleep  : 

So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee. 

To  listen  and  adore  thee  ; 

With  a full  but  soft  emotion, 

Like  the  swell  of  Summer’s  ocean. 


ON  NAPOLEON’S  ESCAPE  FROM  ELBA. 

Oscx  fairly  set  out  on  his  party  of  pleasure, 

Taking  towns  at  his  liking,  and  crowns  at  bis  leisure, 
From  Elba  to  Lyons  and  Paris  he  goes, 

Making  ball*  for  the  ladies,  and  bows  to  his  foes.  * 

March  37.  1815. 

1 f " Do  you  remember  the  lines  I sent  you  early  last  year  ? 
1 don’t  wish  (like  Mr.  Fitzgerald)  to  claim  the  character  of 
* Vate*.’  in  all  its  translations,  — but  were  they  not  a little 
prophetic  ? 1 mean  those  beginning,  * There's  not  a joy  the 
world  can  give,*  Ac,  on  which  I pique  myself  as  being  the 
truest . though  the  most  melancholy,  I ever  wrote."  — Byron 
Letters . March,  1816.] 

* ['*  I can  forgive  the  rogue  for  utterly  falsifying  every  Une 
of  mine  Ode  — which  I take  to  be  the  last  and  uttermost 
stretch  of  human  magnanimity.  Do  you  remember  the  story 
' of  a certain  abbe,  who  wrote  a treatise  on  the  Swedish  con- 
stitution, and  proved  it  indissoluble  and  eternal  ? Just  as  he 
had  corrected  the  last  sheet,  news  came  that  Gustavus  the 
Third  had  destroyed  this  immortal  government.  * Sir,’  quoth 
the  abb*, ' the  King  of  Sweden  may  overthrow  the  constitution, 
but  not  my  book  It’  1 think  qf  the  abb*,  but  not  with  him. 
Making  every  allowance  for  talent  and  most  consummate 
daring,  there  is,  after  all,  a good  deal  in  luck  or  destiny.  He 
might  have  been  stopped  try  our  frigates,  or  wrecked  in  the 
Gtuf  of  Lyons,  which  is  particularly  tempestuous  — or — a 


ODE  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

L 

| Wg  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterloo  ! 

Though  Freedom’s  blood  thy  plain  bedew  ; 
There ’t  was  shed,  but  is  not  sunk  — 

Rising  from  each  gory  trunk, 

Like  the  water-spout  from  ocean, 

With  a strong  and  growing  motion  — 

It  soars,  and  mingles  in  the  air, 

With  that  of  lost  Labedoyere  — 

With  that  of  him  whose  honour’d  grave 
Contains  the  “ bravest  of  the  brave.  ” 

A crimson  cloud  It  spreads  and  glows. 

But  shall  return  to  whence  it  rose ; 

When  'tis  full  ’twill  burst  asunder 

Never  yet  was  heard  such  thunder, 

As  then  shall  shake  the  world  with  wonder  — . 
Never  yet  was  seen  such  lightning 
As  o’er  heaven  shall  then  be  bright’ning  l 
Like  the  Wormwood  Star  foretold 
By  the  sainted  Seer  of  old, 

Show'ring  down  a fiery  flood, 

Turning  rivers  Into  blood.  3 
. IL 

The  Chief  has  fallen,  but  not  by  you. 
Vanquishers  of  Waterloo ! 

When  the  soldier  citizen 
Sway'd  not  o’er  his  fellow-men  — 

Save  in  deeds  that  led  them  on 

W’here  Glory  smiled  on  Freedom’s  son 

Who,  of  all  the  despots  banded, 

With  that  youthfhl  chief  competed  ? 

Who  could  boast  o’er  France  defeated, 

Till  lone  Tyranny  commanded  ? 

Till,  goaded  by  ambition’s  sting, 

The  Hero  sunk  Into  the  King  ? 

Then  he  fell : — so  perish  all. 

Who  would  men  by  man  enthrall  l 
III. 

And  thou,  too,  of  the  snow-white  plume  ! * 
Whose  realm  refused  thee  ev’n  a tomb  ; 5 
Better  hadst  thou  still  been  leading 
France  o’er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding. 

Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
For  a meanly  royal  name  ; 

Such  as  he  of  Naples  wears. 

Who  thy  blood-bought  title  bears. 

Little  didst  thou  deem,  when  dashing 
On  thy  war-horse  through  the  ranks. 

Like  a stream  which  burst  its  banks. 

While  helmets  cleft,  and  sabres  clashing, 

thousand  thing*.  But  he  is  certainly  fortune's  favourite."  — 
Byron  Letters,  March,  1815.] 

J See  Rev.  chap.  vlll.  *.  7,  Ac.  " The  first  angel  sounded, 
and  there  followed  hall  and  fire  mingled  with  blood,"  Ac.  e. 
8.  " And  the  second  angel  sounded,  and  as  it  were  a great 
mountain  burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sqa ; and  the 
third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood,"  Ac.  *.  10.  “ And  the 
third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a great  star  from  heaven, 
burning  as  it  were  a lamp : and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part  of 
the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of  waters.”  v.  11.  ^*And 
the  name  of  the  star  is  called  tVormteood : and  the  third  part 
of  the  waters  became  wormwood  j and  many  men  died  of  the 
waters,  because  they  were  made  bitter." 

* [“  Poor  dear  Murat,  what  an  end  1 His  white  plume  used 
to  be  a rallying  point  In  battle,  Uke  Henry  the  Fourth’s.  He 
refused  a confessor  and  a bandage ; so  would  neither  suffer 
his  soul  nor  body  to  be  bandaged. " — Byron  Letters.  J 

5 Murat's  remains  are  said  to  hare  been  torn  from  the  grave 
and  burnt. 

O o 
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Shone  and  shiver’d  fast  around  thee  — 

Of  the  fate  at  last  which  found  thee  : 

Was  that  haughty  plume  laid  low 
By  a slave's  dishonest  blow  ? 

Once  — as  the  Moon  sways  o’er  the  tide, 

It  roll’d  in  air,  the  warrior’s  guide ; 

Through  the  smoke-created  night 
Of  the  black  and  sulphurous  fight. 

The  soldier  raised  his  seeking  eye 
To  catch  that  crest’s  ascendency  — 

And  as  it  onward  roiling  rose. 

So  moved  his  heart  upon  our  foes. 

There,  where  death's  brief  pang  was  quickest, 
And  the  battle’s  wreck  lay  thickest, 

Strew’d  beneath  the  advancing  banner 
Of  the  eagle's  burning  crest  — 

( There  with  thunder-clouds  to  fan  her. 

Who  could  then  her  wing  arrest  — 

Victory  beaming  from  her  breast  ?) 

While  the  broken  line  enlarging 
Fell,  or  fled  along  the  plain  ; 

There  be  sure  was  Murat  charging  ! 

There  he  ne’er  shall  charge  again  ! 

IV. 

O’er  glories  gone  the  Invaders  march, 

Weeps  Triumph  o’er  each  levell’d  arch  — 

But  let  Freedom  rejoice, 

With  her  heart  in  her  voice ; 

But,  her  hand  on  her  sword. 

Doubly  shall  she  be  adored  ; 

France  hath  twice  too  well  been  taught 
The  “ moral  lesson  " dearly  bought  — 

Her  safety  sits  not  on  a throne, 

With  Capet  or  Napoleon  ! 

But  in  equal  rights  and  laws. 

Hearts  and  hands  In  one  great  cause  — 
Freedom,  such  as  God  hath  given 
Unto  all  beneath  his  heaven. 

With  their  breath,  and  from  their  birth. 
Though  Guilt  would  sweep  it  from  the  earth  j 
With  a fierce  and  lavish  hand 
Scattering  nations’  wealth  like  sand  ; 

Pouring  nations’  blood  like  water, 

In  imperial  seas  of  slaughter  ! 

V. 

But  the  heart  and  the  mind, 

And  the  voice  of  mankind. 

Shall  arise  In  communion  — 

A nd  who  shall  resist  that  proud  union  f 
The  time  is  past  when  swords  subdued  — 
Man  may  die — the  soul ’s  renew’d : 

Even  in  this  low  world  of  care 
Freedom  ne’er  shall  want  an  heir ; 

Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  for  ever  bounding  spirit  — 

When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble. 

Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble  — 

Smile  they  at  this  Idle  threat  ? 

Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet. 1 


1 [“Talking  of  politics,  as  Caleb  Quotcm  says,  pray  look 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  1 Ode  on  Waterloo,’  written  in  the 
year  1815,  and,  comparing  it  with  the  Duke  de  Berri's  catas- 


trophe in  1820.  tell  me  if  I have  not  as  good  a right  to  the 
character  of  ‘ Votes'  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  as  Fitzgerald 
and  Coleridge  ?— 

* Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet  ;* 
and  have  they  not  ? " — Byron  Letters,  1820.] 

* “ All  wept,  but  particularly  Savary,  and  a Polish  officer 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Must  thou  go,  my  glorious  Chief;  2 
Sever’d  from  thy  faithful  few  ? 

Who  can  tell  thy  warrior’s  grief. 
Maddening  o’er  that  long  adieu  ? 
Woman’s  love,  and  friendship’s  zeal. 

Dear  as  both  have  been  to  me  — 

What  are  they  to  all  1 feel. 

With  a soldier's  faith  for  thee  ? 

Idol  of  the  soldier’s  soul ! 

First  in  fight,  but  mightiest  now  : 

Many  could  a world  control ; 

Thee  alone  no  doom  can  bow. 

By  thy  side  for  years  I dared 

Death  ; and  envied  those  who  fell. 
When  their  dying  shout  was  heard. 
Blessing  him  they  served  so  well.  * 

Would  that  I were  cold  with  those. 

Since  this  hour  I live  to  see  ; 

When  the  doubts  of  coward  foes 
Scarce  dare  trust  a man  with  thee. 
Dreading  each  should  set  thee  free  ! 

Oh  ! although  in  dungeons  pent. 

All  their  chains  wewe  light  to  me, 

Gazing  on  thy  soul  unbent. 

Would  the  sycophants  of  him 
Now  so  deaf  to  duty’s  prayer. 

Were  his  borrow’d  glories  dim. 

In  his  native  darkness  share  ? 

Were  that  world  this  hour  his  own. 

Ail  thou  calmly  dost  resign, 

Could  he  purchase  with  that  throne 
Hearts  like  those  which  sdll  are  thine  > 

My  chief,  my  king,  my  friend,  adieu ! 

Never  did  I droop  before  ; 

Never  to  my  sovereign  sue. 

As  his  foes  I now  implore  : 

All  I ask  is  to  divide 
Every  peril  he  must  brave  ; 

Sharing  by  the  hero’s  side 
His  fall,  his  exile,  and  his  grave. 


ON  THE  STAR  OF  “THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR.” 


Star  of  the  brave  ! — whose  beam  hath  shed 
Such  glory  o’er  the  quick  and  dead — 

Thou  radiant  and  adored  deceit ! 

Which  millions  rush'd  in  arms  to  great,  — 

Wild  meteor  of  immortal  birth  ! 

Why  rise  in  Heaven  to  set  on  Earth  ? 

Souls  of  slain  heroes  form’d  thy  rays ; 

Eternity  flash’d  through  thy  blaze  ; 

who  had  been  exalted  from  the  ranks  by  Buonaparte.  He 
clung  to  his  master*!  knees  ; wrote  a letter  to  Lord  Keith, 
entreating  permission  to  accompany  him.  even  in  the  most 
menial  capacity,  which  could  not  be"  admitted." 

3 “ At  Waterloo,  one  man  was  seen,  whose  left  arm  sraa 
shattered  by  a cannon  ball,  to  wrench  it  off  with  the  other, 
and  throwing  it  up  in  the  air,  exclaimed  to  his  comrades. 
* Vive  l'Empereur,  jusqu'a  la  mort  ! ’ There  were  many 
other  instances  of  the  like : this,  however,  you  may  depend 
on  as  true." — Private  Letter  from  Brussels. 
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The  music  of  thy  martial  sphere 
Was  feme  on  high  and  honour  here ; 
And  thy  light  broke  on  human  eyes, 
Like  a volcano  of  the  skies. 

Like  lava  roll'd  thy  stream  of  blood, 

And  swept  down  empires  with  its  flood ; 
Earth  rock'd  beneath  thee  to  her  base, 
As  thou  didst  lighten  through  all  space  ; 
And  the  shorn  Sun  grew  dim  in  air, 

And  set  while  thou  wert  dwelling  there. 

Before  thee  rose,  and  with  thee  grew, 

A riinbow  of  the  loveliest  hue 
Of  three  bright  colours  ) , each  divine, 
And  fit  for  that  celestial  sign ; 

For  Freedom's  hand  had  blended  them, 
Like  tints  in  an  immortal  gem. 

One  tint  was  of  the  sunbeam’s  dyes ; 
One,  the  blue  depth  of  Seraph’s  eyes  \ 
One,  the  pure  Spirit's  veil  of  white 
Had  robed  in  radiance  of  its  light : 

The  three  so  mingled  did  beseem 
The  texture  of  a heavenly  dream. 

Star  of  the  brave  ! thy  ray  is  pale, 

And  darkness  must  again  prevail ! 

But,  oh  thou  Rainbow  of  the  free  ! 

Our  tears  and  blood  must  flow  for  thee. 
When  thy  bright  promise  fades  away. 
Our  life  Is  but  a load  of  clay. 

And  Freedom  hallows  with  her  tread 
The  silent  cities  of  the  dead  ; 

For  beautiful  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  fall  in  her  array  , 

And  soon,  oh  Goddess ! may  we  be 
For  evermore  with  them  or  thee  ! 


NAPOLEON  S FAREWELL. 
raoM  the  raiMCH. 

Farewell  to  the  Land  where  the  gloom  of  my  Glory 
Arose  and  o’ershadow'd  the  earth  with  her  name  — 
She  abandons  me  now  — but  the  page  of  her  story, 
The  brightest  or  blackest,  is  fil'd  with  my  fame. 

I have  warr’d  with  a world  which  vanquish’d  me  only 
When  the  meteor  of  conquest  allured  me  too  far ; 

I have  coped  with  the  nations  which  dread  me  thus 
lonely, 

The  last  single  Captive  to  millions  in  war. 

Farewell  to  thee,  France ! when  thy  diadem  crown’d  me, 
I made  thee  the  gem  and  the  wonder  of  earth, — 

But  thy  weakness  decrees  I should  leave  as  1 found  thee, 
Decay’d  In  thy  glory,  and  sunk  in  thy  worth. 

• The  tricolour. 

* [In  the  original  MS.  — “A  Dream.”] 

5 [In  this  poem  Lord  Byron  has  abandoned  the  art,  so  pe- 
culiarly his  own,  of  showing;  the  reader  where  his  purpose 
tends,  and  has  contented  himself  with  presenting  a mass  of 
powerful  Ideas  unarranged,  and  the  meanlug  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  attain.  A succession  of  terrible  images  is  placed 
before  us,  flitting  and  mixing,  and  disengaging  themselves,  as 
in  the  dream  of  a feverish  man  — chimeras  dire,  to  whose  ex- 
istence the  mind  refuses  credit,  which  confound  and  weary 
the  ordinary  reader,  and  baffle  the  comprehension,  even  of 
those  more  accustomed  to  the  flights  of  a poetic  muse.  The 
subject  is  the  progress  of  utter  darkness,  until  it  becomes,  in 
ShAkspcar  e's  phrase,  the  “ burier  of  the  dead and  the  assem- 
blage of  terrific  Idea#  which  the  poet  has  placed  before  us  only 


Oh  ! for  the  veteran  hearts  that  were  wasted 

In  strife  with  the  storm,  when  their  batfles  were  won 

Then  the  Eagle,  whose  gaze  in  that  moment  was  blasted, 
Had  still  soar’d  with  eyes  fix'd  on  victory's  sun ! 

j Farewell  to  thee,  France ! — but  when  Liberty  rallies 
) Once  more  in  thy  regions,  remember  me  then  — 

! The  violet  still  grows  in  the  depth  of  thy  valleys  ; 

> Though  wither’d,  thy  tear  will  unfold  it  again — 

Yet,  yet,  I may  baffle  the  hosts  that  surround  us, 

• And  yet  may  thy  heart  leap  awake  to  my  voice — 
j There  are  links  which  must  break  in  the  chain  that 
has  bound  us, 

I Then  turn  thee  and  call  on  the  Chief  of  thy  choice  1 


ENDORSEMENT  TO  THE  DEED  OF  SEPAR- 
ATION, IN  THE  APRIL  OF  1816. 

A tear  ago  you  swore,  fond  she  ! 

“ To  love,  to  honour,"  and  so  forth  : 

Such  was  the  vow  you  pledged  to  me, 

And  here’s  exactly  what ’t  is  worth. 


DARKNESS.* 

I had  a dream,  which  was  not  all  a dream.  * 

The  bright  sun  was  extinguish’d,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 

Rayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air ; 
Morn  came  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no  day, 
And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 
Of  this  their  desolation ; and  all  hearts 
Were  chill’d  Into  a selfish  prayer  for  light : 

And  they  did  live  by  watch  Ares — and  the  thrones. 
The  palaces  of  crowned  kings— the  huts. 

The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell. 

Were  burnt  for  beacons  ; cities  were  consumed. 

And  men  were  gather’d  round  their  blazing  homes 
To  look  once  more  into  each  other’s  face ; 

Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 
Of  the  volcanos,  and  their  mountain-torch : 

A fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  contain'd ; 

Forests  were  set  on  fire — but  hour  by  hour 
They  fell  and  faded  — and  the  crackling  trunks 
Extinguish’d  with  a crash — and  all  was  black. 

The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 
Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 
The  flashes  fell  upon  them ; some  lay  down 
And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ; and  some  did  rest 
Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smiled ; 
And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look’d  up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 


fail  in  exciting  our  terror  from  the  extravagance  of  the  plan. 
To  speak  plain)}’,  the  framing  of  such  phantasm*  is  a dangerous 
employment  for  the  exalted  and  teeming  imagination  of  such 
a poet  at  Lord  Byron,  whose  Pegasus  ever  required  rather  a 
bridle  than  a spur.  The  waste  of  boundless  space  into  which 
they  lead  the  poet,  the  neglect  of  precision  which  such  themes 
may  render  habitual,  make  them,  in  respect  to  poetry,  what 


mysticism  is  to  religion.  The  meaning  of  the  poet,  as  he  as- 
cends upon  cloudy  wing,  becomes  the  shadow  only  of  a 
thought,  and  having  eluded  the  comprehension  of  others. 


necessarily  ends  by  escaping  from  that  of  the  author  himself. 
The  strength  of  poetical  conception,  and  the  beauty  of  dic- 
tion. bestowed  upon  such  prolusions,  is  as  much  thrown 
away  as  the  colours  of  a painter,  could  he  take  a cloud  of 
mist,  or  a wreath  of  smoke,  for  bis  canvass.  — Si*  Walter 
8cott.] 
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The  pall  of  a past  world  ; and  then  again 
With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust. 

And  gnash’d  their  teeth  and  howl’d ; the  wild  birds 
shriek’d, 

And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground, 

And  flap  their  useless  wings ; the  wildest  brutes 
Came  tame  and  tremulous  ; and  vipers  crawl’d 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude, 

Hissing,  but  stingless  — they  were  slain  for  food : 

And  War,  which  for  a moment  was  no  more, 

Did  glut  himself  again : —a  meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 
Gorging  himself  in  gloom  : no  love  was  left ; 

All  earth  was  but  one  thought  — and  that  was  death 
Immediate  and  inglorious ; and  the  pang 
Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 
Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh ; 
The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devour’d, 

Even  dogs  assail'd  their  masters,  all  save  one, 

And  he  was  faithful  to  a corse,  and  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  famish’d  men  at  hay, 

Till  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws  ; himself  sought  out  no  food, 
But  with  a piteous  and  perpetual  moan, 

And  a quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
Which  answer’d  not  with  a caress  — he  died. 

The  crowd  was  famish'd  by  degrees  \ but  two 
Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive. 

And  they  were  enemies : they  met  beside 
The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place 
Where  had  been  heap’d  a mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  usage ; they  raked  up, 

And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a little  life,  and  made  a flame 
Which  was  a mockery  ; then  they  lifted  up 
Their  eyes  as  It  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  other’s  aspects — saw,  and  shriek’d,  and  died  — 
Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died. 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 
Famine  had  written  Fiend.  The  world  was  void. 
The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a lump, 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless— 

A lump  of  death  — a chaos  of  hard  clay. 

The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still. 

And  nothing  stirr’d  within  their  silent  depths ; 

Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea, 

And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ; as  they  dropp’d 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a surge  — 

The  waves  were  dead ; the  tides  were  in  their  grave, 
The  moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before ; 

The  winds  were  wither’d  in  the  stagnant  air, 

i [“  Darkness”  is  a grand  and  gloomy  sketch  of  the  sup- 
posed consequences  of  the  final  extinction  of  the  Sun  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  : executed,  undoubtedly,  with  great  and  fey- 
ful  force,  but  with  something  of  German  exaggerat  on,  and  a 
fantastical  solution  of  incidents.  The  very  conception  Is  ter- 
rible above  all  conception  of  known  calamity,  and  is  too  op- 
pressive to  the  imagination  to  be  contemplated  with  plea- 
sure, even  in  the  faint  reflection  of  poetry — JarraBY.j 

» [On  the  sheet  containing  the  original  draught  of  these 
lines,  Lord  Byron  has  written : — " The  following  poem  (as 
most  that  I have  endeavoured  to  write)  Is  founded  on  a fact ; 
and  this  detail  is  an  attempt  at  a serious  imitation  of  the  style 
of  a great  poet  — In  beauties  and  its  defects : I say  the  ttyle  ; 
for  the  thoughts  l claim  as  my  own.  Iq  this.  If  there  be  an? 
thing  ridiculous,  let  it  be  attributed  to  me,  at  least  as  much 
as  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  ; of  whom  there  can  exist  few  greater 
admirers  than  myself.  1 have  blended  what  1 would  deem  to 
be  the  beauties  as  well  as  defects  ot  his  style ; and  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  chat,  in  such  things,  whether  there  be  praise 

or  dispraise,  there  is  always  what  is  called  a compliment, 
however  unintentional."] 


1816. 


And  the  cloud,  perish'd  ! D»rkne,s  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them  - She  was  the  1'nirersc.  • 

Diodstl.  July.  IMl 


CITOBCHILL'S  GRAVE;  * 

A TACT  LITERALLY  RENDERED. 

I STOOD  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  blared 
The  comet  of  a season,  and  I saw 
The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gared 
With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  and  of  awe 
On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone. 

With  name  no  clearer  than  the  names  unknown. 
Which  lay  unread  around  it ; and  I ask'd 

The  Gardener  of  that  ground,  why  it  might  be 
That  for  this  plant  strangers  his  memory  task'd 
Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a century  ? 

And  thus  he  answer’d  — “ Well,  I do  not  know 
W hy  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilgrims  so  ; 

He  died  before  my  day  of  Sextonship, 

And  I had  not  the  digging  of  this  grave." 

And  is  this  all  ? I thought,  —and  do  we  rip 
The  veil  of  Immortality,  and  crave 
I know  not  what  of  honour  and  of  light 
'Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  blight. 

So  soon,  and  so  successless  ? As  I said. 

The  Architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread. 

For  Earth  is  but  a tombstone,  did  essay 
To  extricate  remembrance  from  the  clay, 

Whose  minglings  might  confuse  a Newton’s  thought 
Were  It  not  that  all  life  must  end  In  one. 

Of  which  we  are  but  dreamers  ; — as  he  caught 
As ’t  were  the  twilight  of  a former  Sun, 

Thus  spoke  he,  — “ I believe  the  man  of  whom 
You  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  tomb. 

Was  a most  famous  writer  in  his  day. 

And  therefore  travellers  step  from  out  their  way 
To  pay  him  honour, — and  myself  whate’er 

Your  honour  pleases," — then  most  pleased  I shook 
From  out  my  pocket’s  avaricious  nook 
Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which  as ’t  were 
Perforce  I gave  this  man,  though  I could  spare 
So  much  but  inconveniently  : — Ye  smile, 

I see  ye,  ye  profane  ones  l all  the  while. 

Because  ray  homely  phrase  the  truth  would  tdL 
You  are  the  fools,  not  I — for  I did  dwell 
With  a deep  thought,  and  with  a soften'd  eye. 

On  that  Old  Sexton’s  natural  homily. 

In  which  there  was  Obscurity  and  Fame — 

The  Glory  and  the  Nothing  of  a Name. i *  3 

Dlodati,  1316. 

3 [“  The  Grave  of  Churchill  might  have  called  from  Lord 
Byron  a deeper  commemoration ; tor,  though  they  generally 
differed  in  character  and  genius,  there  was  a resemblance  be- 
tween their  history  anil  character.  The  satin?  of  Churchill 
flowed  with  a more  profuse,  though  not  a more  embittered, 
stream : while,  on  the  oilier  hand,  he  cannot  be  compared 
to  Lord  Byrou  In  point  of  tenderness  or  imagination.  B.* 
both  these  poets  held  themselves  above  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  both  were  followed  hr  the  fame  and  popularity 
which  they  seemed  to  despise.  The  writings  of  both  exhibit 
an  Inborn,  though  sometimes  ill-regulatod.  generosity  ot 
mind,  and  a spirit  of  proud  independence,  frequently  pushed 
to  extremes.  Both  carried  their  hatred  of  hypocrisy  beyond 
the  verge  of  prudence,  and  Indulged  their  vein  of  satire  to  the 
border*  of  licentiousness.  Both  died  in  the  flower  of  U*-u 
age  in  a foreign  land.”— Sia  WaLtaa  Scott.  — Churetil 
died  at  Boulogne.  November  4,  1764,  in  the  thirty-third  year 
of  his  age.— “Though  his  associates  obtained  Christian  burial 
for  him,  by  bringing  the  body  to  Dover,  w here  it  was  interred 
in  the  old  cemetery  which  once  belonged  to  the  collegia**- 
church  of  St.  Martin,  they  inscribed  upon  his  tombstone,  in- 
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PROMETHEUS. 

Titak  I to  whose  Immortal  eyes 
The  sufferings  of  mortality, 

Seen  in  their  sad  reality, 

Were  not  as  things  that  gods  despise  ; 

WTbat  was  thy  pity’s  recompense  ? 

A silent  suffering,  and  intense  ; 

The  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain, 

All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain, 

The  agony  they  do  not  show 
The  suffocating  sense  of  woe. 

Which  speaks  but  in  it*  loneliness. 

And  then  b jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a listener,  nor  will  sigh 
Until  its  voice  is  echoless. 

Titan  ! to  thee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  suffering  and  the  will, 

Which  torture  where  they  cannot  kill  ; 

And  the  inexorable  Heaven, 

And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 

The  ruling  principle  of  Hate, 

Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 
The  things  it  may  annihilate. 

Refused  thee  even  the  boon  to  die  : 

The  wretched  gift  eternity 

Was  thine — and  thou  hast  borne  it  well. 

All  that  the  Thunderer  wrung  from  thee 
Was  but  the  menace  which  flung  back 
On  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack  ; 

The  fate  thou  didst  so  well  foresee, 

But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell ; 

And  in  thy  Silence  was  his  Sentence, 

And  in  his  Soul  a vain  repentance, 

And  evil  dread  bo  ill  dissembled, 

That  In  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled. 

Thy  Godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind, 

To  render  with  thy  precepts  less 
The  sum  of  human  wretchedness. 

And  strengthen  Man  with  his  own  mind  ; 
But  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high. 

Still  in  thy  patient  energy, 

In  the  endurance,  and  repulse 
Of  thine  Impenetrable  Spirit, 

Which  Earth  and  Heaven  could  not  convulse, 
A mighty  lesson  we  Inherit : 

Thou  art  a symbol  and  a sign 

To  Mortals  of  their  fate  and  force  ; 

Like  thee,  Man  is  in  part  divine, 

A troubled  stream  from  a pure  source ; 

And  Man  in  portions  can  foresee 
His  own  funereal  destiny ; 

His  wretchedness,  and  his  resbtance, 

And  his  sad  unallied  existence : 

To  which  bis  Spirit  may  oppose 
Itself — and  equal  to  all  woes. 

And  a firm  will,  and  a deep  sense. 

Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 
It*  own  concenter’d  recompense, 
Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy, 

And  making  Death  a Victory. 

Dlodati,  July,  1616. 

•trad  of  any  consolatory  or  monitory  text,  this  Epicurean  line 
from  one  of  hi*  own  poem*  — 

» Life  to  the  last  enjoy’d,  here  Churchill  lies” 
Southey'*  Coieptr,  toI.  II.  p.  159.] 


A FRAGMENT. 

Could  I remount  the  river  of  my  years 
To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiles  and  tears, 

I would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours 
Between  their  outworn  banks  of  wither’d  flowers, 

But  bid  it  flow  as  now  — until  it  glides 

Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides.  • • • • 

What  is  this  Death  ? — a quiet  of  the  heart  ? 

The  whole  of  that  of  which  we  are  a part  ? 

For  life  b but  a vblon — what  I sec 
Of  all  which  lives  alone  b Ufe  to  me, 

And  being  so  — the  absent  are  the  dead, 

Who  haunt  us  from  tranquillity,  and  spread 
A dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  Invest 
With  sad  remembrances  our  hours  of  rest 
The  absent  are  the  dead  — for  they  are  cold, 

And  ne’er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold  ; 

And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless,  — or  if  yet 
The  unforgotten  do  not  all  forget 
Since  thus  divided — equal  must  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  eartb,  or  sea ; 

It  may  be  both  — but  one  day  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  insensate  dust. 

The  under-earth  inhabitants  — are  they 
But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay  ? 

The  ashes  of  a thousand  ages  spread 
Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread  ? 

Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell 
Each  in  hb  incommunicative  cell  ? 

[ Or  have  they  their  own  language  ? and  a sense 
I Of  breathless  being  ? — darken’d  and  intense 
As  midnight  In  her  solitude  ? — Oh  Earth  ! 

Where  are  the  past? — and  wherefore  had  they  birth  ? 
The  dead  are  thy  inheritors — and  we 
But  bubbles  on  thy  surface  ; and  the  key 
Of  thy  profundity  is  In  the  grave. 

The  ebon  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave, 

Where  I would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold. 

And  fathom  hidden  wonders,  and  explore 
The  essence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more.  • • • • 
Diodatl,  July,  1816. 


SONNET  TO  LAKE  LEMAN. 

Rousseau — Voltaire — our  Gibbon — and  De  Staei— 
Leman 1 1 these  names  are  worthy  of  thy  shore, 
Thy  shore  of  names  like  these  ! wert  thou  no  more, 
Their  memory  thy  remembrance  would  recall : 

To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all. 

But  they  have  made  them  lovelier,  for  the  lore 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the  core 
Of  human  hearts  the  ruin  of  a wall 

Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  woudrous  ; but  by  thee 
How  much  more,  Lake  of  Beauty  ! do  we  feel, 

In  sweetly  gliding  o’er  thy  crystal  sea. 

The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  xeal. 

Which  of  the  heire  of  immortality 
Is  proud,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory  real ! 

Dlodati,  July,  1816. 

I Geneva,  Ferney,  Copet,  Lausanne.—  [See  ante,  p.38 — 
“ 1 hare  traversed  all  Rousseau' s ground  with  the  llllobe 
before  me,  and  am  struck  to  a degree  that  I cannot  express, 
with  the  force  and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  and  the 
beauty  of  their  reality.”  — Byron  Leltert,  1816.] 
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ROMANCE  MDY  DOLOROSO 

A VERY  MOURNFUL  BALLAD 

DEL  SJTIO  T TOMA  DK  ALMAMA.  1 

ON  THE  SIEGE  AND  CONQUEST  Of  ALHAMA, 

El  quai  data  en  Araiigo  atti. 

Which,  in  the  Arabic  language,  it  to  the  following  purport. 

Paeseavase  el  Rey  Moro 
Por  la  ciudad  de  Granada, 

Desde  las  puertas  de  Elvira 
Hasta  las  de  Bivarambla. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  I 

The  Moorish  King  rides  up  and  down 
Through  Granada's  royal  town  ; 

From  Elvira’s  gates  to  those 

Of  Bivarambla  on  he  goes.  . 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Cartas  le  fueron  venidas 
Que  Alhama  e^a  ganada. 

Las  cartas  echd  en  el  fuego, 

Y al  mensagcro  matava. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  I 

Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Alhama 's  city  fell : 

In  the  fire  the  scroll  he  threw, 

And  the  messenger  he  slew. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Descavalga  de  una  mula, 

Y en  un  cavallo  cavalga. 

Por  el  Zacatin  arriba 
Subido  se  avia  al  Alhambra. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  ! 

He  quits  his  mule,  and  mounts  his  horse, 

And  through  the  street  directs  his  course ; 
Through  the  street  of  Zacatin 
To  the  Alhambra  spurring  in. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  1 I 

Como  en  el  Alhambra  estuvo, 

Al  mlsmo  pun  to  mandava 
Que  se  Coquen  las  trompctas 
Con  anafllcs  de  plata. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  1 

When  the  Alhambra  walls  he  gain'd, 

On  the  moment  he  ordain’d 

That  the  trumpet  straight  should  sound 

With  the  silver  clarion  round. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Y que  atambores  de  guerra 
Apriessa  toquen  alarma ; 

Por  que  lo  oygan  sus  Moro*, 

Los  de  la  Yega  y Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  : 

And  when  the  hollow  drums  of  war 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  afar. 

That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  martial  strain. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Los  Moros  que  el  son  oyeron, 
Que  al  sangriento  Marte  llama, 
Uno  a uno,  y do*  a dos, 

Un  gran  esquadron  formavan. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Then  the  Moors,  by  this  aware 
That  bloody  Mars  recall'd  them  there. 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 

To  a mighty  squadron  grew. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Alll  habld  un  Moro  viqjo ; 

Desta  manera  hablava : — 

Para  que  nos  llamas,  Rey  ? 

Para  que  es  esta  Uamada  ? 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Out  then  spake  an  aged  Moor 
In  these  words  the  king  before, 

“ Wherefore  call  on  us,  0 King  ? 

What  may  mean  this  gathering  ? " 

Woe  b me,  Albania  1 

Aveys  de  saber,  amigos, 

Una  nueva  desdichada : 

Que  Christian  os,  con  braveaa, 

Ya  nos  han  tornado  Alhama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  l 

“ Friends ! ye  have,  alas ! to  know 
Of  a most  disastrous  blow. 

That  the  Christians,  stem  and  bold. 
Have  obtain’d  Albania's  hold.” 

Woe  b me,  Alhama ! 

Alii  habld  un  viqjo  Alfaqui, 

De  barba  crecida  y cana : — 
Bien  se  te  emplea,  buen  Rey, 
Buen  Rey  ; bien  sc  te  emplea  va. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Out  then  spake  old  Alfaqui, 

With  his  beard  so  white  to  see, 

“ Good  King  ! thou  art  justly  served, 

Good  King  ! this  thou  hast  deserved. 

Woe  b me,  Alhama*,  11 

Mataste  los  Bencerrages, 

Que  era  la  flor  de  Granada : 
Cogiste  los  tornadlxos 
De  Cordova  la  nombrada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  i 

“ By  thee  were  slain,  in  evil  hour. 

The  Abencerrage,  Granada's  flower  ; 

And  strangers  were  received  by  thee 
Of  Cordova  the  Chivalry. 

Woe  b me,  Alhama  1 

Por  esso  mereces,  Rey, 

Una  pena  bien  doblada ; 

Que  te  pierdas  tu  y el  reyno, 

Y que  se  pierda  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 

u And  for  this,  0 King  ! b sent 
On  thee  a double  chastisement : 

Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realm. 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 

Woe  b me,  Alhama  l 

< The  effect  of  the  original  ballad  — which  existed  both 
la  Spanish  and  Arabic  — was  such  that  it  was  forbidden 

to  be  sung  by  the  Moors,  oo  pain  of  death,  within  Gre- 
nada. 
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81  no  se  respttan  teyes. 

“ He  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe. 

Es  ley  que  todo  se  plerda  ; 

He  must  perish  by  the  law  ; 

T que  se  plerda  Granada, 

And  Granada  must  be  won. 

Y que  te  pierdas  en  ell  a. 

And  thyself  with  her  undone.” 

Ay  de  ml,  Albania ! 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  1 

Fuego  por  los  qjo»  vlerte. 

Fire  flash’d  from  out  the  old  Moor's  eyes. 

El  Key  que  wto  oyera. 

The  Monarch’s  wrath  began  to  rise, 

Y corao  el  otro  de  leyes 

Because  be  answer’d,  and  because 

De  leyes  tambien  hablava. 

He  spake  exceeding  well  of  laws. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  ! 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Sabe  un  Rey  que  no  ay  leyes 

u There  is  no  law  to  say  such  things 

De  darle  a Reyes  disgusto  — 

As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings  : ” — 

Esso  dixe  el  Rey  Moro 

Thus,  snorting  with  his  choler,  said 

Relinchando  de  colera. 

The  Moorish  King,  and  doom'd  him  dead. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  J 

Moro  Alfaqui,  Moro  Alfaqui, 

Moor  Alfaqui ! Moor  Alfhqui ! 

El  de  la  vellida  barba, 

Though  thy  heard  so  hoary  be, 

El  Rey  te  manda  prender, 

The  King  hath  sent  to  have  thee  seized, 

For  la  perdlda  de  Alhama. 

For  Alhama 's  loss  displeased. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  ! 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Y cortarte  la  cabeza. 

And  to  fix  thy  head  upon 

Y ponerla  en  el  Alhambra, 

High  Alhambra’s  loftiest  stone  ; 

Por  que  a ti  eastigo  sea. 

That  this  for  thee  should  be  the  law. 

Y otros  tlemblen  en  mlralla. 

And  others  tremble  when  they  saw. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  ! 

Woe  Is  me,  Alhama  I 

Cavalleros,  hombres  buenos. 

44  Cavalier,  and  man  of  worth  1 

Dezid  de  mi  parte  al  Rey, 

Let  these  words  of  mine  go  forth  ; 

A1  Rey  Moro  de  Granada, 

Let  the  Moorish  Monarch  know, 

Corao  no  le  devo  nada. 

That  to  him  I nothing  owe. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama ! 

Woe  Is  me,  Alhama  ! 

De  averse  Alhama  perdido 

" But  on  my  soul  Alhama  weighs. 

A mi  me  pesa  en  el  alma. 

And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys ; 

Que  si  el  Rey  perdio  su  tierra. 

And  if  the  King  his  land  hath  lost. 

Otro  mucho  mas  perdiera. 

Yet  others  may  have  lost  the  most. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  ! 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

Ferdieran  hijos  padres, 

“ Sires  have  lost  their  children,  wives 

Y casados  las  casadas  : 

Their  lords,  and  valiant  men  their  lives ; 

Ijs  cosaa  que  mas  amara 

One  what  best  his  love  might  claim 

Pcnlio  1'  un  y el  otro  fama. 

Hath  lost,  another  wealth,  or  fame. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  1 

Woe  Is  me,  Alhama  1 

Perdi  una  hlja  donzella 

14  I lost  a damsel  in  that  hour, 

Que  era  la  flor  d’  csta  tierra. 

Of  all  the  land  the  loveliest  flower ; 

Cien  doblas  dava  por  ella. 

Doubloons  a hundred  I would  pay, 

No  me  las  estimo  en  nada. 

And  think  her  ransom  cheap  that  day.” 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  I 

Diziendo  assi  al  hacen  Alfaqui, 

And  as  these  things  the  old  Moor  said. 

Le  cortaron  la  cabeza. 

They  sever’d  from  the  trunk  his  head  ; 

Y la  elevan  al  Alhambra, 

And  to  the  Alhambra’s  wall  with  speed 

Assi  como  el  Rey  lo  manda. 

’T  was  carried,  as  the  King  decreed. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  t 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama  1 

Hombres,  nlnos  y mugeres. 

And  men  and  Infants  therein  weep 

Lloran  tan  grande  perdlda. 

Their  loss,  so  heavy  and  so  deep  : 

Lion  van  todas  las  damas 

Granada's  ladies,  all  she  rears 

Quanta®  en  Granada  avia. 

Within  her  walls,  burst  luto  tears. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! 

Woe  Is  me,  Alhama  I 

Por  las  calles  y vent  anas 

And  from  the  windows  o’er  the  walls 

Mucho  luto  parecia; 

The  sable  web  of  mourning  falls  ; 

Llora  el  Rey  corao  fembra. 

The  King  weeps  as  a woman  o’er 

Qu'  es  mucho  lo  que  perdia. 

His  loss,  for  it  is  much  and  sore. 

Ay  de  ml,  Alhama  1 

Woe  Is  me,  Alhama ! 

£ 
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SONETTO  DI  VITTOEELLI. 

FER  MON  AC  A. 

Sonet  to  composto  in  nomc  di  un  genitore,  a cai  era  morta 
poco  lnnanal  una  figlia  appena  maritate ; c diretto  a 1 ge- 
nitore della  sacra  tposa. 

Di  due  vaghe  donzelle,  onestc,  accorte 
Lieti  e miser!  padri  11  clel  no  feo, 

H del,  che  degne  di  plii  nobil  sorte 
L*  una  e 1*  altra  veggendo,  am  bo  chiedeo. 

La  mla  fu  tolta  da  veloce  morte 
A le  fumantl  tede  d’  Imeneo : 

La  tua,  Francesco,  In  sugcllate  porte 
Etema  prigionlera  or  si  rendeo. 

Ma  tu  almeno  potral  dc  la  gelosa 
Irremeabil  soglia.  ove  s’  asconde, 

1^  sua  tenera  udir  voce  pietosa. 

Io  verso  un  flume  d’  amarissim’  onde, 

Corro  a quel  marmo,  In  cui  la  flglia  or  posa, 
Batto,  e ribatto,  ma  nessun  rispondc. 


* STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC 

Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul ! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E’er  burst  from  its  mortal  control, 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 

On  earth  thou  wcrt  all  but  divine, 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be  ; 

And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine 

When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb  ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be  ! 

There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom, 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 

Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 
May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest : 

But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest  ? 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC 

They  say  that  Hope  is  happiness ; 

But  genuine  Love  must  prize  the  past, 

And  Memory  wakes  the  thoughts  that  bless : 
They  rose  the  first — they  set  the  last ; 

And  all  that  Memory  loves  the  most 
Was  once  our  only  Hope  to  be, 

And  all  that  Hope  adored  and  lost 
Hath  melted  into  Memory. 

Alas  ! it  is  delusion  all : 

The  future  cheats  us  from  afar. 

Nor  can  we  be  what  we  recall. 

Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  we  are. 

> [••  This  should  have  been  written  fifteen  moon*  ago : the 
first  stanza  waa.  1 am  just  come  out  from  an  hour’s  swim  in 
the  Adriatic-”  — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  July  10.  1817.) 

» f**  The  Helen  of  Canova  (a  bust  which  is  in  the  house 


TRANSLATION  FROM  VITTORELLL 

OK  A XL' X. 

Sonnet  composed  in  the  name  of  a father,  whose  daughter 
had  recently  died  shortly  after  her  marriage ; and  addressed 
to  the  father  of  her  who  had  lately  taken  the  veil. 

Of  two  fair  virgins,  modest,  though  admired. 

Heaven  made  us  happy,  and  now,  wretched  sires ; 
Heaven  for  a nobler  doom  their  worth  desires. 

And  gazing  upon  either,  both  required. 

Mine,  while  the  torch  of  Hymen  newly  fired 

Becomes  extinguish’d,  soon  — too  soon  — expires : 
But  thine,  within  the  closing  grate  retired. 
Eternal  captive,  to  her  God  aspires. 

But  thou  at  least  from  out  the  jealous  door, 

Which  shuts  between  your  never- meeting  eyes, 
May’st  hear  her  sweet  and  pious  voice  once  more : 

I to  the  marble,  where  my  daughter  lies. 

Rush, — the  swoln  flood  of  bitterness  I pour. 

And  knock,  and  knock,  and  knock  — but  none 
replies. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore. 

And  my  bark  Is  on  the  sea ; 

But,  before  I go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here  ’$  a double  health  to  thee  t 

Here 's  a sigh  to  those  who  love  me. 

And  a smile  to  those  who  hate  ; 

And,  whatever  sky ’s  above  me. 

Here 's  a heart  for  every  fhte. 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me. 

Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on ; 

Though  a desert  should  surround  me. 

It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were ’t  the  last  drop  In  the  well. 

As  I gasp'd  upon  the  brink. 

Ere  my  feinting  spirit  fell, 

’T  is  to  thee  that  I would  drink. 

With  that  water,  as  this  wine. 

The  libation  I would  pour 

Should  be  — peace  with  thine  and  mine. 

And  a health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 

July.  1817. 1 j 


ON  THE  BUST  OF  HELEN  BY  CANOVA.  * 

lx  this  beloved  marble  view, 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  nun, 
What  nature  could,  but  would  not , do. 

And  beauty  and  Canova  can  t 
Beyond  imagination’s  power. 

Beyond  the  Bard's  defeated  art. 

With  immortality  her  dower, 

Behold  the  Helen  of  the  heart ! 

November,  lift. 

of  Madame  the  Countest  d’Albrizai)  It,”  up  Lord  Byron, 
"without  exception,  to  my  mlod,  the  moit  perfectly  beautiful 
of  human  conceptions,  ami  far  beyond  my  ideaa  of  human 
execution.”  — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  Not.  25.  18I6-] 
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SONG  FOR  THE  LUDDITES. 

As  the  Liberty  lads  o’er  the  sea 
Bought  their  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  blood. 
So  we,  boys,  we 
Will  die  fighting,  or  live  free. 

And  down  with  all  kings  but  King  Ludd  ! 

WJien  the  web  that  we  weave  is  complete. 

And  the  shuttle  exchanged  for  the  sword, 

We  will  fling  the  winding  sheet 
O’er  the  despot  at  our  feet. 

And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  has  pour’d. 

Though  black  as  his  heart  its  hue. 

Since  his  veins  are  corrupted  to  mud. 

Yet  this  is  the  dew 
Which  the  tree  shall  renew 
Of  Liberty,  planted  by  Ludd  ! 1 


December,  1816. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 
What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 

What  are  you  doing  now. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  ? 
Sighing  or  suing  now, 
Rhyming  or  wooing  now, 
Billing  or  cooing  now, 
Which,  Thomas  Moore  ? 

But  the  Carnival ’s  coming. 
Oh  Thomas  Moore ! 

The  Carnival ’s  coming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  l 
Masking  and  humming, 
Fifing  and  drumming,  * 
Guitarring  and  strumming, 
Oh  Thomas  Moore ! 


SO,  WE’LL  GO  NO  MORE  A ROVING. 

So,  we  11  go  no  more  a roving 
So  late  into  the  night. 

Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright. 

For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath,  * 

And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast. 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe. 

And  love  itself  have  rest. 

' f- Are  you  not  near  the  Luddites  ? By  the  Lord  ! if  there  ’» 
a row,  but  I’ll  be  among  ye!  How  go  on  the  weavers  — 
the  breaker*  of  frame*  — the  Lutheran*  of  politic*— the  re- 
former* ? There  ’»  an  amiable  chanson  for  you  ! — all 

impromptu.  I have  written  it  principally  to  *hock  your 
neighbour . who  is  all  clergy  and  loyalty  — mirth  and  In- 

nocence-milk and  water.”  — Lord  Byrun  to  Mr.  Moore, 

Dec.  84.  1816.] 

» [•*  And  there  are  long*  and  quaver*,  roaring,  humming. 

Guitars,  and  every  other  tort  of  strumming.”—  Beppo. 
See  ante,  p.  145.) 

» [■*  I went  to  most  of  the  rldotto*,  Ac.,  and  though  1 did 
not  dissipate  much  upon  the  whole,  yet  I found  the  sword 
wearing  out  the  scabbard,  though  I have  but  just  turned 
the  corner  of  twenty-nine.”— lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore, 
Feb.  88.  1817-] 

4 r*«  I have  been  111  with  a slow  fever,  which  at  last  took  to 
flrtnc  became  as  quick  a*  need  be.  But,  at  length,  after 


Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving, 
And  the  day  returns  too  soon, 

Yet  we’ll  go  no  more  a roving 
By  the  light  of  the  moon. 


VERSICLES.  ♦ 

I read  the  “ Christabel ; ” 

Very  well : 

I read  the  “ Missionary ; ” 

Pretty — very : 

I tried  at  ••  lldcrim  ; ** 

Ahem ! 

I read  a sheet  of  M Marg'ret  of  Anjou : " » 

Can  you  9 

I turn’d  a page  of  Scott’s  “ Waterloo ; ** 

Pooh  ! pooh ! 

I look’d  at  Wordsworth’s  milk-white  •*  Rylstone  Doe  :** 
Hlllo! 

Ac.  Ac.  itc. 

March,  1817. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

To  hook  the  reader,  you,  John  Murray, 

Have  publish’d  “ Anjou’s  Margaret," 

Which  won’t  be  sold  off  in  a hurry 
(At  least,  it  has  not  been  as  yet) ; 

And  then,  still  further  to  bewilder  ’em, 

Without  remorse  you  set  up  “ lldcrim 
So  mind  you  don't  get  into  debt, 

Because  as  how,  if  you  should  fltil. 

These  books  would  be  but  baddish  bail. 

And  mind  you  do  not  let  escape 

These  rhymes  to  Morning  Post  or  Perry, 

Which  would  be  very  treacherous  — very, 

And  get  me  into  such  a scrape  ! 

For,  firstly,  I should  have  to  sally, 

All  In  my  little  boat,  against  a Galley ; 

And,  should  I chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian  wight. 
Have  next  to  combat  with  the  female  knight 

March  2A,  1817. 


EPISTLE  FROM  MR.  MURRAY  TO 
DR.  POLIDORI. « 

Dear  Doctor,  I have  read  your  play 
Which  is  a good  one  In  its  way, — 

* week  of  half  delirium,  burning  skin,  thirst,  hot  heaaach, 
horrible  pulsation,  and  no  sleep,  by  the  blessing  of  barley 
water,  and  refusing  to  see  my  physician,  I recovered.  It  is  an 
epidemic  of  the  place.  Here  ore  tome  vcrsicles,  which  I 
made  one  sleepiest  night.”  — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore, 
March  2S,  1817.] 


» [The  ” Missionary  ” was  written  by  Mr.  Bowles ; “ 11- 
derim  " by  Mr.  Golly  Knight;  and  “ Margaretof  Anjou”  by 
Miss  HolrortL] 


• [For  some  particulars  relating  to  Dr.  Polidorl  see  Moore’s 
“ Notices.”  '*  1 never,”  says  Lord  Byron,  **  was  much  more 
disgusted  with  any  human  production  than  with  the  eternal 
nonsense,  and  tracasseriei,  atul  emptiness,  and  111-humour,  and 
vanity  of  this  young  person  ; but  he  ha*  some  talent,  and  it* 
man  of  honour,  ana  lias  dispositions  of  amendment.  There- 
fore use  your  interest  for  lum,  for  he  is  improved  and  improv- 
able. You  want  * * civil  and  delicate  declension  ’ for  the  me- 
dical tragedy?  Take  it  ."  — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray, 
I Aug.  21,1817.] 
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Purges  the  eyes  and  moves  the  bowels. 

And  drenches  handkerchiefs  like  towels 
With  tears,  that.  In  a flux  of  grief, 

Afford  hysterical  relief 

To  shatter’d  nerves  and  quicken'd  pulses. 

Which  your  catastrophe  convulses. 

I like  your  moral  and  machinery ; 

Your  plot,  too,  has  such  scope  for  scenery ; 
Your  dialogue  is  apt  and  smart ; 

The  play’s  concoction  full  of  art ; 

Your  hero  raves,  your  heroine  cries. 

All  stab,  and  every  body  dies. 

In  short,  your  tragedy  would  be 
The  very  thing  to  hear  and  see  : 

And  for  a piece  of  publication. 

If  I decline  on  this  occasion. 

It  Is  not  that  I am  not  sensible 
To  merits  In  themselves  ostensible, 

But — and  I grieve  to  speak  it — plays 
Arc  drugs — mere  drugs,  sir  — now-a-days. 

I had  a heavy  loss  by  “ Manuel,”—. 

Too  lucky  if  it  prove  not  annual,— 

And  Sotheby,  with  his  “ Orestes,” 

(Which,  by  the  by,  the  author's  best  U,) 

Has  lain  so  very  long  on  hand, 

That  I despair  of  all  demand. 

I 've  advertised,  but  sec  my  books, 

Or  only  watch  my  shopman's  looks ; — 

Still  Ivan,  Ina,  and  such  lumber, 

My  back-shop  glut,  my  shelves  encumber. 

There 's  Byron  too,  who  once  did  better, 

Has  sent  me,  folded  in  a letter, 

A sort  of — It's  no  more  a drama 
Than  Damley,  Ivan,  or  Kehama : 

So  alter'd  since  last  year  his  pen  is, 

I think  he 's  lost  his  wits  at  Venice. 

In  short,  sir,  what  with  one  and  t’  other, 

I dare  not  venture  on  another. 

I write  in  haste ; excuse  each  blunder; 

The  coaches  through  the  street  so  thunder ! 

My  room’s  so  full — we’ve  Giffbrd  here 
Reading  MS.,  with  Hookham  Frere, 
Pronouncing  on  the  nouns  and  particles 
Of  some  of  our  forthcoming  Articles. 

The  Quarterly — Ah,  sir,  if  you 
Had  but  the  genius  to  review  ! — 

A smart  critique  upon  St-  Helena, 

Or  if  you  only  would  but  teU  In  a 

Short  compass  what but,  to  resume  : 

As  I was  saying,  sir,  the  room  — 

The  room 's  so  full  of  wits  and  bards, 

Crabbes,  Campbells,  Crokera,  Freres,  and  Wards, 

And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits  : 

My  humble  tenement  admits 
All  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent. 

From  Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent 

A party  dines  with  me  to-day, 

All  clever  men,  who  make  their  way  ; 

Crabbe,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  and  Chan  trey, 

Are  all  partakers  of  my  pantry. 

They  Ye  at  this  moment  in  discussion 
On  poor  De  Stael's  late  dissolution. 

Her  book,  they  say,  was  in  advance ■ 

Pray  Heaven,  she  tell  the  truth  of  France  ! 

« [The  fourth  canto  of  " Childe  Harold."] 


WORKS.  1»17.  j 

Thus  run  our  time  and  tongues  away ; — 

But  to  return,  sir,  to  your  play ; 

Sorry,  sir,  but  I cannot  deal. 

Unless  'twcre  acted  by  O’Neill. 

My  hands  so  full,  my  head  so  busy, 

I 'm  almost  dead,  and  always  dizzy  ; 

And  so,  with  endless  truth  and  hurry, 

Dear  Doctor,  I am  yours, 

John  M curat.  • 
August,  WIT. 


EPISTLE  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

Mv  dear  Mr.  Murray, 

You’re  in  a damn’d  hurry 
To  set  up  this  ultimate  Canto ; 1 
But  (if  they  don't  rob  us) 

You’ll  see  Mr.  Hobhouse 

Will  bring  it  safe  in  his  portmanteau. 

For  the  Journal  you  hint  of, 

As  ready  to  print  off, 

No  doubt  you  do  right  to  commeud  it ; 

But  as  yet  I have  writ  off 
The  de%il  a bit  of 

Our  “ Beppo : "—when  copied.  111  send  It 

Then  you  *ve  • • • • *s  Tour, 

No  great  things,  to  be  sure, — 

You  could  hardly  begin  with  a less  work ; 

For  the  pompous  rascallion, 

Who  don't  speak  Italian 
Nor  French,  must  have  scribbled  by  guesswork. 
You  can  make  any  loss  up 
With  “ Spence”  and  his  gossip, 

A work  which  must  surely  succeed  ; 

Then  Queen  Mary's  Epistle-craft, 

With  the  new  “ Fytte  " of  “ WhisUecraft,” 

Must  make  people  purchase  and  read. 

Then  you 've  General  Gordon, 

Who  girded  his  sword  on. 

To  serve  with  a Muscovite  master, 

And  help  him  to  polish 
A nation  so  owlish. 

They  thought  shaving  their  beards  a disaster. 
For  the  man,  “ poor  and  shrewd,"  * 

With  whom  you 'd  conclude 
A compact  without  more  delay. 

Perhaps  some  such  pen  is 
Still  extant  in  Venice ; 

But  please,  sir,  to  mention  your  pay. 

Venice,  January  S,  lSlg. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

Strahak,  Tonson,  LIntot  of  the  time*. 
Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes. 

For  thee  the  bard  up  Pindus  climbs. 

My  Murray. 

To  thee,  with  hope  and  terror  dumb, 
The  unfledged  MS.  authors  come ; 

Thou  printest  all — and  sellest  some 

My  Murray. 

* Vide  your  letter. 
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Upon  thy  table’s  baize  so  green 
The  last  new  Quarterly  is  seen,  — 

But  where  is  thy  new  Magazine, 

My  Murray  ? 

Along  thy  sprucest  bookshelves  shine 
The  works  thou  deemcst  most  divine  — 

The  44  Art  of  Cookery,”  and  mine, 

My  Murray. 

Tours,  Travels,  Essays,  too,  I wist. 

And  Sermons,  to  thy  mill  bring  grist ; 

And  then  thou  hast  the  “ Navy  List,” 

My  Murray. 

And  Heaven  forbid  I should  conclude 
Without  **  the  Board  of  Longitude," 

Although  this  narrow  paper  would, 

My  Murray ! 

Venice,  March  3ft,  1818. 


1 [Os  the  birth  of  this  child,  the  son  of  the  British  rice- 
consul  at  Venice,  Lord  Byron  wrote  these  lines.  They  are 
In  no  other  respect  remarkable,  than  that  they  were  thought 
worthy  of  being  metrically  translated  into  no  less  than  ten 
different  languages;  namely,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian  (also  in 
the  Venetian  dialect),  German,  French,  Spanish.  Illyrian, 
Hebrew,  Armenian,  and  Samaritan.  The  original  lines, 
with  the  different  rersions  above  mentioned,  were  printed,  in 
a small  neat  volume.  In  the  seminary  of  Padua ; from  which 
we  take  the  following : — 


GREEK. 


f»«n  a/iaii  u&f 

’A^nmw  •wT/xa,  tivi  rt,  iiu 
0,v«  li  M»r/  pirn  n ixCi* t,  tut * 


IftMt  VI 

•ft  itmtntm 
7+tf,  vJl 


LATIN. 


Maananimos  Patris  verset  sub  pectore  sensus, 
Matemus  roseo  ftilgeat  ore  decor  ; 

Neu  quid  felid  desit,  quo  robore  Rizzus 
Featlvo  pollet,  pollcat  Ute  puer. 

ITALIAN. 

Del  Padre  il  sen  no,  e il  bel  materno  aspetto 
Splendano  ognora  in  Te,  fanciul  diletto  : 

Felice  appien  ! se  al  tuo  corporeo  relo 
Dona  il  llPto  vigor  di  Riiso  11  cielo. 

THE  VENETIAN  DIALECT. 

De  graziete  el  to  modelo 
Sia  la  Mama,  bel  Putelo. 

E 1 talento  del  PanA 
In  ti  cressa  co  P eta  ; 

E per  salsa,  o contentln 
Hoba  a Riiso  el  so  morbin. 

GERMAN. 

Xu«  b<«  JtinteS  tfuge  ftrablet 
e«inc6  ffiatecs  l)c!)cr  2inn, 

Unb  b«r  SRuttcr  ©cbbnljtit  maltt 
©ic(>  in  SESange,  SBimb,  unb  Ainn. 
®t&cllicb  Alfinet  roieft  bu  fewi/ 

JCannft  bu  SKijjO  ’«  frozen  5ESut$«$< 
©eintb  feutiflen  SluttS, 

©finer  ©tirte  bief)  ttftfu  'a. 

FRENCH. 

Sois  en  tout  fortuni.  semlllant  Jourenceau. 

Porte  dans  les  festins  la  valeur  de  Kixzo, 

Porte  au  barreau  l’esprit  que  fait  brtiler  ton  pire, 

Et  pour  raincre  ? — au  boudoir  sots  beau  corrnne  ta  mi  re. 

SPANISH. 

SI  k la  gracla  matema  el  gusto  ayuntas 
Y cordura  del  Padre,  o bello  Infante, 

Serfs  fell*,  y lo  serai  bastante  ; 

Mas.  si  fellcldad  guieres  rompleta, 

Se,  como  Kiio,  alegre,  se  un  all  eta. 


ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  JOHN  WILLIAM  RIZZO 
HOPPNER. 

Hu  father’s  sense,  his  mother’s  grace. 

In  him,  I hope,  will  always  fit  so ; 

With  — still  to  keep  him  in  good  case  — 

The  health  and  appetite  of  Rizzo,  i 

February,  1818. 


STANZAS  TO  THE  PO.  * 

Rival,  that  rollest  by  the  ancient  walls,  s 
Where  dwells  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  she 
Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  recalls 
A faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  me ; 

What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  he 
A mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 
The  thousand  thoughts  I now  betray  to  thee, 

Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  speed ! 

ILLYRIAN. 

Ako  tl  sjagnu  — Ot^ieve  kripostl 
Budesc  zadrusciti — maj^inu  ghisdavost, 

PrisladkJ  dltichiu — , srichjansi  zadosti. 

Ako  pak  narav  — tl  budesc  sllditl 
Rizza  privesela— , gnegovu  I nasiadost. 

SrichjnU  od  tebe  — nechicice  vldlti. 

HEBREW. 

wp  no3n 

roin  vbk  w 
y'pn  ^ ivn  3*;  ms 
. rvnn’  nnx  «n  aj 

* [About  the  middle  of  April,  1819,  Lord  Byron  travelled 
from  Venice  to  Ravenna,  at  which  lajt  city  he  expected  to 
find  the  Countess  Guicdoli.  The  above  stanzas,  which 
have  been  as  much  admired  ns  any  thing  of  the  kind  he  ever 
wrote,  were  composed,  according  to  Madame  Gutecioll’s 
statement,  during  this  Journey,  and  while  Lord  Byron  was 
actually  sailing  on  the  Po.  In  transmitting  them  to  England, 
In  May,  1820,  he  says,—**  They  must  not  be  published:  pray 
recollect  this,  as  they  are  mere  verses  of  society,  and  written 
upon  private  feelings  and  passions.”  They  were  first  printed 
in  1834.} 

* [Ravenna — acity  to  which  Lord  Byron  afterwards  de- 
clared himself  more  attached  than  to  any  other  place,  except 
Oreece.  He  resided  in  It  rather  more  than  two  years,  “ and 
quitted  it.”  says  Madame  Guicdoli,  ” with  the  deepest  regret, 
and  with  a presentiment  that  his  departure  would  be  theforo- 
ninnef  of  a thousand  evils : he  was  continually  performing  ge- 
nerous actions  : many  families  owed  to  him  the  few  prosperous 
days  they  ever  enjoyed ; his  arrival  was  spoken  of  as  a piece 
or  public  good  fortune,  and  his  departure  as  a public  cala- 
mity.” In  the  third  canto  of”  Don  Juan,”  Loro  Byron  has 
pictured  the  tranquil  life  which,  at  this  time,  he  was  lead- 
ing:— 

“ Sweet  hour  of  twilight ! — in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna’s  immemorial  wood. 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow’d  o’er. 

To  where  the  last  Caesarean  fortress  stood, 

Evergreen  forest  1 which  Boccaccio’s  lore 
And  Dryden’s  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me, 

How  have  I loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee  I 

M The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine, 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song. 

Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed’s  and  mine. 

And  vesper  bells  that  rose  the  boughs  among ; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti’s  line. 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng. 
Which  learn ’d  from  this  example  not  to  fly 
From  a true  lover,  shadow'd  my  mind’s  ejr®.”] 
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1819. 


What  do  I lay  — a mirror  of  my  heart  ? 

Are  not  thy  waters  sweeping,  dark,  and  strong  ? 

Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thou  art ; 

And  such  as  thou  art  were  my  passions  long. 

Time  may  have  somewhat  tamed  them, — not  for  ever; 
Thou  overflow’st  thy  banks,  and  not  for  aye 

Thy  bosom  overboils,  congenial  river ! 

Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sunk  away. 

But  left  long  wrecks  behind,  and  now  again. 

Borne  in  our  old  unchanged  career,  we  move  ; 

Thou  tendest  wildly  onwards  to  the  main. 

And  I — to  loving  one  I should  not  love. 

The  current  I behold  will  sweep  beneath 
Her  native  walls,  and  murmur  at  her  feet ; 

Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall  breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharm’d  by  summer’s  heat. 

She  will  look  on  thee,  — I have  look’d  on  thee. 

Full  of  that  thought : and,  from  that  moment,  ne’e* 

Thy  waters  could  I dream  of,  name,  or  see, 

Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her  1 

Her  bright  eyes  will  be  imaged  in  thy  stream,  — 

Yes ! they  wiU  meet  the  wave  I gaze  on  now : 

1 Mine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a dream. 

That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow ! 

The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  returns  no  more : 

Will  she  return  by  whom  that  wave  shall  sweep  ? — 

Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy  shore, 

I by  thy  source,  she  by  the  dark-blue  deep. 

But  that  which  keepeth  us  apart  is  not 

Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of  earth, 

But  the  distraction  of  a various  lot. 

As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth. 

A stranger  loves  the  lady  of  the  land, 

Born  far  beyond  the  mountains,  but  his  blood 

Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fann’d 

By  the  black  wind  that  chills  the  polar  flood. 

My  blood  is  all  meridian  ; were  it  not, 

I had  not  left  my  clime,  nor  should  I be, 

In  spite  of  tortures,  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 

A slave  again  of  love, — at  least  of  thee. 

'T  is  vain  to  struggle  — let  me  perish  young  — 

Live  as  I lived,  and  love  as  I have  loved ; 

To  dust  If  I return,  from  dust  I sprung, 

And  then,  at  least,  ray  heart  can  ne'er  be  moved. 

April,  1819. 


SONNET  TO  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH, 

ON  THB  REPEAL  OF  LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD'S  PORPEITl'RB. 

To  be  the  father  of  the  fatherless,  [raise 

To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne's  height,  and 
Hit  offspring,  who  expired  in  other  days 
To  make  thy  sire’s  sway  by  a kingdom  less, — 

1 [•*  80,  the  prince  has  been  repealing  Lord  Fitzgerald's 
forfeiture?  Ecco  un'  tonetto!  There,  you  dogs  ! there's 
r sonnet  for  you:  you  won't  have  such  as  that  In  a hurry 
from  Fitzgerald.  You  may  publish  it  with  my  name,  an'  ye 
wool.  He  deserves  all  praise,  bad  and  good : it  was  a very 
noble  piece  of  principality.''  — Lord  Byron  lo  Mr.  Murray.] 
• P*  Would  you  like  an  epigram  — a translation  9 It  was 
written  on  some  Frenchwoman,  by  RnlhW  res,  I believe."  — 
Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  Aug.  12.  1819.] 


This  is  to  be  a monarch,  and  repress 
Envy  into  unutterable  praise. 

Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  such  traits. 
For  who  would  lift  a hand,  except  to  bless  ? 

Were  it  not  easy,  sir,  and  is 't  not  sweet 
To  make  thyself  beloved  ? and  to  be 
Omnipotent  by  mercy’s  means  ? for  thus 

Thy  sovereignty  would  grow  but  more  complete ; 
A despot  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  free. 

And  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  us. 

Bologna,  August  12.  1819. 1 


EPIGRAM. 

from  the  French  or  RlLtllEata.1 
Ir,  for  silver  or  for  gold. 

You  could  melt  ten  thousand  pimple* 

Into  half  a dozen  dimples. 

Then  your  face  we  might  behold, 

Looking,  doubtless,  much  more  snugly ; 

Y'ct  even  then ’t  would  be  d d ugly. 

August  12,  ill*. 


STANZAS.  * 


Could  Love  for  ever 
Run  like  a river, 

And  Time’s  endeavour 
Be  tried  in  vain  — 

No  other  pleasure 
With  this  could  measure  ; 

And  like  a treasure 
We’d  hug  the  chain. 

But  since  our  sighing 
Ends  not  in  dying, 

And,  form'd  for  flying. 

Love  plumes  his  wing ; 

Then  for  this  reason 
Let  ’1  love  a season  ; 

But  let  that  season  be  only  Spring. 

When  lovers  parted 
Feel  broken-hearted. 

And,  all  hopes  thwarted. 

Expect  to  die ; 

A few  years  older. 

Ah  ! how  much  colder 
They  might  behold  her 
For  whom  they  sigh  I 
When  link'd  together, 

In  every  weather, 

They  pluck  Love's  feather 
From  out  his  wing — 

He  11  stay  for  ever. 

But  sadly  shiver 

Without  his  plumage,  when  past  the  Spring.  « 

* [A  friend  of  Lord  Byron's,  who  was  with  him  at  Ra- 
venna when  he  wrote  these  Stanzas,  says,  — " They  were 
composed,  like  many  others,  with  no  view  of  publication, 
but  merely  to  relieve  himself  in  a moment  of  suffering.  He 
had  been  painfully  excited  by  some  circumstances  which  ap- 
peared to  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  immediately  quit 
Italy ; and  in  the  day  and  the  hour  that  he  wrote  the  song 
was  labouring  under  an  access  of  feTer.”] 

• [V.  L " That  sped  his  Spring. '*] 
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1820. 


Like  Chiefs  of  Faction, 

His  life  is  action  — 

A formal  paction 

That  curbs  his  reign. 

Obscures  his  glory. 

Despot  no  more,  he 
Such  territory 

Quits  with  disdain. 

StQl,  still  advancing. 

With  banners  glancing, 

His  power  enhancing. 

He  must  move  on  — 

Repose  but  cloys  him. 

Retreat  destroys  him. 

Love  brooks  not  a degraded  throne. 

Wait  not,  fond  lover ! 

Till  years  are  over, 

And  then  recover, 

As  from  a dream. 

While  each  bewailing 
The  other's  failing. 

With  wrath  and  railing. 

All  hideous  seem — 

While  first  decreasing, 

Yet  not  quite  ceasing, 

Wait  not  till  teasing 
All  passion  blight: 

If  once  diminish’d 
Love’s  reign  is  finish’d — 

Then  part  In  friendship  — and  bid  good-night. 1 

So  shall  Affection 
To  recollection 
The  dear  connection 
Bring  back  with  joy : 

You  had  not  waited 
Till,  tired  or  hated, 

Your  passions  sated 
Began  to  cloy. 

Your  last  embraces 
Leave  no  cold  traces  — 

The  same  fond  faces 
As  through  the  past : 

And  eyes,  the  mirrors 
Of  your  sweet  errors 

Reflect  but  rapture — not  least  though  last 

True,  separations 
Ask  more  than  patience ; 

What  desperations 

From  such  have  risen  ! 

But  yet  remaining. 

What  is’t  but  chaining 
Hearts  which,  once  waning. 

Beat  ’gainst  their  prison  ? 

Time  can  but  cloy  love. 

And  use  destroy  love : 

The  winged  boy,  Love, 

Is  but  for  boys  — 

You’ll  find  It  torture 
Though  sharper,  shorter, 

To  wean,  and  not  wear  out  your  joys. 

1819. 

' (V.  L — “ One  last  embrace,  then,  and  bid  good-night.”] 

[Or, 

**  You  come  to  him  on  earth  again, 

He’ll  go  with  you  to  hell.  ] 

* [**  Pray  let  not  these  versiculi  go  forth  with  my  name. 


573  j 


ON  MY  WEDDINO-DAT. 

Hike’s  a happy  new  year ! but  with  reason 
I beg  you’ll  permit  me  to  say  — 

Wish  me  many  returns  of  the  season, 

But  as  few  as  you  please  of  the  day. 

January  2,  1820. 


EPITAPH  FOR  WILLIAM  PITT. 

With  death  doom'd  to  grapple, 

Beneath  this  cold  slab,  he 
Who  lied  In  the  Chapel 
Now  lies  in  the  Abbey. 

January,  1820. 


EPIGRAM. 

Ik  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine, 

Will.  Cobbett  has  done  well : 

You  visit  him  on  earth  again. 

He  ’ll  visit  you  in  helL  * 

January,  1820.* 


STANZAS. 

Whew  a man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight  for  at  home, 
Let  him  combat  for  that  of  his  neighbours ; 

Let  him  think  of  the  glories  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 
And  get  knock'd  on  the  head  for  his  labours. 

To  do  good  to  mankind  Is  the  chivalrous  plan. 

And  is  always  as  nobly  requited ; 

Then  battle  for  freedom  wherever  you  can, 

And,  If  not  shot  or  hang’d,  you  'll  get  knighted. 

November,  1820 


EPIGRAM. 

The  world  is  a bundle  of  hay, 
Mankind  are  the  asses  who  pull ; 
Each  tugs  it  a different  way. 

And  the  greatest  of  all  Is  John  Bull. 


THE  CHARITY  BALL. 

What  matter  the  pangs  of  a husband  and  fkther, 

If  his  sorrows  in  exile  be  great  or  be  small, 

So  the  Pharisee’s  glories  around  her  she  gather. 

And  the  saint  patronises  her  u charity  ball  1 * 

What  matters— a heart  which,  though  faulty,  was 
feeling. 

Be  driven  to  excesses  which  once  could  appal  — 
That  the  sinner  should  suffer  Is  only  fair  dealing, 

As  the  saint  keeps  her  charity  back  for  “ the 
ball!”-* 

except  among  the  initiated,  because  my  friend  Hobhouse 
has  foamed  Into  a reformer,  and.  I greatly  fear,  will  subside 
Into  Newgate.'*  — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore.] 

« These  line*  were  written  on  reading  in  the  newspapers, 
that  Lady  Byron  had  been  patroness  of  a ball  In  aid  of  some 
charity  at  Hinckley. 
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EPIGRAM  ON  MY  WEDDING-DAY. 


This  day,  of  all  our  days,  has  done 
The  worst  for  me  and  you  : — 

’Tb  just  six  years  since  we  were  owe. 

And  five  since  we  were  two. 

January  2,  18)1. 


Why,  how  now,  Billy  Bowles  ? 

Sure  the  priest  is  maudlin  ! 

{To  the  public)  How  can  you,  d — n your  souls  I 
Listen  to  his  twaddling  ? 

February  22,  18*1. « 


ON  MY  THIRTY-THIRD  BIRTH-DAY. 
January  22,  1821.  1 

Through  life’s  dull  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 

I have  dragg'd  to  three  and  thirty. 

What  have  these  years  left  to  me  ? 

Nothing  — except  thirty-three. 


Oh,  Castlereagh  ! thou  art  a patriot  now  ; 

Cato  died  for  his  country,  didst  thou  : 

He  perish’d  rather  than  see  Rome  enslaved. 

Thou  cutt'st  thy  throat  that  Britain  may  be  saved  I 

So  Castlereagh  has  cut  his  throat  l — The  worst 
Of  this  is,  — that  his  own  was  not  the  first. 

So  He  has  cut  hb  throat  at  last  1 — He  ! Who  ? 
The  man  who  cut  his  country’s  long  ago. 


OH  THE  BRAZIERS  COMPANY  HAVING  RESOLVED  TO 
PRESENT  AN  ADDRESS  TO  QUEEN  CAROLINE.  * 

The  braziers.  It  seems,  are  preparing  to  pass 
An  address,  and  present  it  themselves  all  in  brass ; — 
A superfluous  pageant  — for,  by  the  Lord  Harry  ! 
They  11  find  where  they’re  going  much  more  than 
they  carry.  * 


EPITAPIL 

Posteeitt  will  ne’er  survey 
A nobler  grave  than  this  : 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  Castlereagh  ; 
Stop,  traveller  ■ 


MARTIAL,  Lib.  I.  Epic.  1. 

“ Hie  ett,  quern  lee  it,  ille,  quein  requiris, 
Tota  notui  in  orbe  Martialit,”  ate. 

He  unto  whom  thou  art  so  partial, 

Oh,  reader ! is  the  well-known  Martial, 

The  Epigrammatbt : while  living, 

Give  him  the  fame  thou  wouldst  be  giving  ; 
So  shall  he  hear,  and  feel,  and  know  it  — 
Post-obits  rarely  reach  a poet. 


JOHN  KEATS.  * 
Who  kill’d  John  Keats  ? 

**  I,”  says  the  Quarterly, 
So  savage  and  Tartarly  j 
“ *Twaa  one  of  ray  feats.” 
Who  shot  the  arrow  ? 

u The  poet-priest  Milman 
(So  ready  to  kill  man), 

Or  Southey,  or  Barrow.” 


BOWLES  AND  CAMPBELL. 

To  the  tune  of  **  Why,  bow  now,  saucy  jade  ? ” 

Why,  how  now,  saucy  Tom  ? 

If  you  thus  must  ramble, 

I will  publish  some 

Remarks  on  Mister  Campbell. 

1 [In  Lord  Byron’s  MS.  Diary  of  the  preceding  day,  wc 
find  the  following  entry:  — *•  January  21. 1821.  Dined  — vi- 
fited  — caine  home— read.  Remarked  on  an  anecdote  in 
Grimm's  Correspondence,  which  tayf,  that  * Reynard  et  la 
plCipart  dr*  poctes  comiques  ctaient  gem  bilieux  et  melanco- 
fiques ; et  que  M.  de  Voltaire,  qui  est  tres-gal,  n’a  jamais 
fait  que  dci  tragedies  — et  que  la  comldie  gale  est  le  scul 
genre  oft  il  n’aft  point  r£us*i.  C’est  que  celui  qui  rit  et 
celui  qui  fait  rire  sont  deux  homines  tort  different  1 ’ At 
this  moment  I feel  as  bilious  as  the  best  comic  writer  of  them 
all  (even  as  R canard  himself,  the  next  to  Molldre,  who  has 
written  some  of  the  best  comedies  in  any  language,  and  who 
Is  supposed  to  have  committed  suicide),  and  am  not  in  spirits 
to  continue  my  proposed  tragedy.  To-morrow  is  my  birth- 
day—that  is  to  say,  at  twelve  o’  the  clock,  midnight ; I.  e. 
in  twelve  minutes,  I shall  have  completed  thirty  and  three 
years  of  age  ! ! ! — and  1 go  to  my  bed  with  a heaviness  of 
heart  at  having  lived  so  long,  and  to  so  Uttlc  purpose.  • 

• • • ■ It  is  three  minutes  past  twelve  — * T is 

the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle-clock.’  and  I am  now  thirty- 
three  ! — 


THE  CONQUEST. 

[This  fragment  was  found  amongst  Lord  Byroa’s  papers, 
after  his  departure  from  Genoa  for  Greece.]  i 

March  8-*.  ISO-  | 

The  Son  of  Love  and  Lord  of  War  I sing ; 

Him  who  bade  England  bow  to  Normandy, 

And  left  the  name  of  conqueror  more  than  king 
To  hb  unconquerable  dynasty. 

‘ F.heu,  fugaces,  Posthume,  Posthume, 

Labuntur.anni ; ' — 

but  1 don't  regret  them  so  much  for  what  I have  done,  as 
for  what  I might  have  done.’’] 

1 [The  procession  of  the  Braziers  to  Brandenburgh  Ho«s* 
was  one  of  the  most  absurd  fooleries  of  the  time  o?  the  late 
Queen’s  trial.] 

* [“  There  is  an  epigram  for  you.  Is  it  not  ? — worthy 

Of  Wordsworth,  the  grand  metaquixzical  poet. 

A man  of  vast  merit,  though  few  people  know  it ; 

The  perusal  of  whom  (as  I told  you  at  Mestril 
1 owe,  in  great  part,  to  my  passion  for  pastry." 

Byron  Letter $.  January  2),  19*1.] 

* [“  Excuse  haste.  — I write  with  my  spurs  putting  on."— 
Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  Feb.  22,  1821 .] 

‘ [“  Are  you  aware  that  Shelley  has  written  an  elegy  on 
Keats,  and  accuses  the  Quarterly  of  killing  him.”  — Lord 
i Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  July  30.  1821.] 
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Not  fann’d  alone  by  Victory’s  fleeting  wing, 

He  rear’d  his  bold  and  brilliant  throne  on  high : 
The  Bastard  kept,  like  lions,  his  prey  fast. 

And  Britain’s  bravest  victor  was  the  last. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY 

Foa  Orford  1 and  for  Waldegrave  * 

You  give  much  more  than  me  you  gave  ; 
Which  is  not  fairly  to  behave. 

My  Murray. 

Because  if  a live  dog,  't  is  said, 

Be  worth  a lion  fairly  sped, 

A lice  lord  must  be  worth  two  dead, 

My  Murray. 

And  if,  as  the  opinion  goes. 

Verse  hath  a better  sale  than  prose,  — 
Certes,  I should  have  more  than  those, 
My  Murray. 

But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  cramm'd. 

So,  if  you  will,  I shan't  be  shamm’d. 

And  if  you  won't , you  may  be  damn'd. 
My  Murray,  a 


THE  IRISH  AVATAR.  « 

**  And  Ireland,  like  a bastinadoed  elephant,  kneeling  to  re- 
ceive the  paltry  rider.’*  — Curran. 

Eaa  the  daughter  of  Brunswick  is  cold  in  her  grave. 
And  her  ashes  stQl  float  to  their  home  o'er  the  tide, 
Lo  ! George  the  triumphant  speeds  over  the  wave. 

To  the  long- cherish’d  isle  which  he  loved  like  his  — 
bride! 

True,  the  great  of  her  bright  and  brief  era  are  gone, 
The  rainbow-like  epoch  where  Freedom  could  pause 
For  the  few  little  years,  out  of  centuries  won. 

Which  betray’d  not,  or  crush’d  not,  or  wept  not  her 


j True,  the  chains  of  the  Catholic  clank  o’er  his  rags. 
The  castle  still  stands,  and  the  senate ’s  no  more, 

And  the  famine  which  dwelt  on  her  freedomless  crags 
1 1 Is  extending  its  steps  to  her  desolate  shorr. 

! To  her  desolate  shore  — where  the  emigrant  stands 
| For  a moment  to  gaze  ere  he  flies  from  his  hearth  ; 

, Tears  fell  on  his  chain,  though  It  drops  from  his  hands. 
For  the  dungeon  he  quits  Is  the  place  of  his  birth. 

! But  he  comes  ! the  Messiah  of  royalty  comes  ! 

Like  a goodly  Leviathan  roll’d  from  the  waves  ; 
i Then  receive  him  as  best  such  an  advent  becomes, 
With  a legion  of  cooks,  and  an  army  of  slaves  ! 

i He  comes  in  the  promise  and  bloom  of  threescore, 

| To  perform  in  tbe  pageant  the  sovereign’s  part  — 

* [Horace  Walpole’s  Memoirs  of  the  lost  nine  Years  of  the 
Reign  of  George  II.] 

* [ Memoirs  bjr  James  Earl  Waldegrave,  Governor  of  George 
III.  when  Prince  of  Wales.] 

* [“  Can’t  accept  tout  courteous  offer.  These  matters 
must  be  arranged  with  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird.  lie  is  my 
trustee,  and  a man  of  honour.  To  him  you  can  state  all  your 
mercantile  reasons,  which  you  might  not  like  to  state  to  me 
personally,  such  as  * heavy  season  ’ — ‘flat  public’  — ‘don't 
go  off” — .’lordship  writes  too  much’  — ’ won’t  take  advice’ 
— * declining  popularity  * — * deduction  for  the  trade’  — • make 
very  little’ — ‘generally  lose  by  him*  — 'pirated  edition’  — 


But  long  live  the  shamrock  which  shadows  him  o’er  1 
Could  the  green  in  his  hat  be  transferr’d  to  his 
heart  l 

Could  that  long-wither’d  spot  but  be  verdant  again. 

And  a new  6pring  of  noble  affections  arise 

Then  might  freedom  forgive  thee  this  dance  in  thy 
chain,  [skies. 

And  this  shout  of  thy  slavery  which  saddens  tbe 

Is  it  madness  or  meanness  which  clings  to  thee  now  ? 
Were  he  God  — as  he  is  but  the  commonest  clay, 

With  scarce  fewer  wrinkles  than  sins  on  his  brow 

Such  servile  devotion  might  shame  him  away. 

Ay,  roar  in  his  train  ! let  thine  orators  lash 

Their  fanciful  spirits  to  pamper  bis  pride 

Not  thus  did  thy  Grattan  Indignantly  flash 

HU  soul  o’er  the  freedom  implored  and  denied.  * 

Ever  glorious  Grattan  ! the  best  of  the  good  1 
So  simple  In  heart,  so  sublime  in  the  rest  I 
With  all  which  Demosthenes  wanted  endued, 

And  hU  rival  or  victor  in  all  he  possess'd. 

Ere  Tully  arose  in  the  zenith  of  Rome, 

Though  unequall'd,  preceded,  the  task  was  begun 

But  Grattan  sprung  up  like  a god  from  the  tomb 
Of  ages,  the  first,  last,  the  saviour,  the  one  ! 

With  the  skill  of  an  Orpheus  to  soften  the  brute ; 

With  the  fire  of  Prometheus  to  kindle  mankind  ; 
Even  Tyranny  listening  sate  melted  or  mute. 

And  Corruption  shrunk  scorch'd  from  the  glance 
of  his  mind. 

But  back  to  our  theme  ! Back  to  despots  and  slaves  I 
Feasts  furnish'd  by  Famine  ! rejoicings  by  Pain  ! 
True  freedom  but  welcomes,  while  slavery  still  raves , 
When  a week’s  saturnalia  hath  loosen’d  her  chain. 

Let  the  poor  squalid  splendour  thy  wreck  can  afford 
(As  the  bankrupt’s  profusion  his  ruin  would  hide) 
Gild  over  the  palace,  Lo ! Erin,  thy  lord  ! 

Kiss  his  foot  with  thy  blessing,  his  blessings  denied  ! 

Or  if  freedom  past  hope  be  extorted  at  last. 

If  the  idol  of  brass  find  his  feet  are  of  clay. 

Must  what  terror  or  policy  wring  forth  be  class’d 
With  what  monarchs  ne’er  give,  but  as  wolves  yield 
their  prey  ? 

Each  brute  hath  Its  nature;  a king’s  is  to  reign,  — 

To  reign  / in  that  word  see,  ye  ages,  comprised 
The  cause  of  the  curses  all  annals  contain, 

F rom  Caesar  the  dreaded  to  George  the  despised ! 

Wear,  Flngal,  thy  trapping ! O’Connell,  proclaim 
His  accomplishments!  His  !!!  and  thy  country 
convince 

Half  an  age’s  contempt  was  an  error  of  fame, 

And  that  “ Hal  is  the  rascallest,  sweetest  young 
prince ! ” 

• foreign  edition  ’—‘severe  criticisms,’  Ac.,  with  other  bints 
and  howls  for  an  oration,  which  1 leave  Douglas,  who  is  an 
orator,  to  answer.’’— Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  Aug.  23, 

4 [“  The  enclosed  lines,  as  you  will  directly  perceive,  are 

written  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  B . Of  course  it  is  for  Mm 

to  deny  them,  if  they  are  not.”— Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore, 
Sept.  17.  1821.] 

* [“After  the  stanza  on  Grattan,  will  it  please  you  to  cause 
insert  the  following  addenda,  which  I dreamed  of  during  to- 
day’s siesta.”  — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  Sept.  2U,  1831  .j 
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Will  thy  yard  of  blue  riband,  poor  Fingal,  recall 
The  fetters  from  millions  of  Catholic  limbs  ? 

Or,  has  it  not  bound  thee  the  fastest  of  all 

The  slaves,  who  now  hail  their  betrayer  with 
hymns  ? 

Ay  ! “ Build  him  a dwelling  ! " let  each  give  his  mite ! 

Till,  like  Babel,  the  new  royal  dome  hath  arisen  ! 
Let  thy  beggars  and  helots  their  pittance  unite  — 
And  a palace  bestow  for  a poor-house  and  prison  ! 

Spread  — spread,  for  Vltelllus,  the  royal  repast. 

Till  the  gluttonous  despot  be  stuff’d  to  the  gorge  1 
And  the  roar  of  his  drunkards  proclaim  him  at  last 
The  Fourth  of  the  fools  and  oppressors  call’d 
“ George  !” 

Let  the  tables  be  loaded  with  feasts  till  they  groan  ! 

Till  they  groan  like  thy  people,  through  ages  of  woe ! 
Let  the  wine  flow  around  the  old  Bacchanal’s  throne, 
Like  their  blood  which  has  flow’d,  and  which  yet 
has  to  flow. 

But  let  not  kit  name  be  thine  idol  alone  — 

On  his  right  hand  behold  a Scianus  appears  f 
Thine  own  Castlereagh  ! let  him  still  be  thine  own  ! 
A wretch  never  named  but  with  curses  and  jeers ! * 

Till  now,  when  the  isle  which  should  blush  for  his  birth, 
Deep,  deep  as  the  gore  which  he  shed  on  her  soil. 
Seems  proud  of  the  reptile  which  crawl’d  from  her 
earth. 

And  for  murder  repays  him  with  shouts  and  a smile. 

Without  one  single  ray  of  her  genius,  without 
The  fancy,  the  manhood,  the  Arc  of  her  race  — 
The  miscreant  who  well  might  plunge  Erin  in  doubt 
If  the  ever  gave  birth  to  a being  so  base. 

If  she  did  — let  her  long-boasted  proverb  be  hush’d, 
Which  proclaims  that  from  Erin  no  reptile  can 
spring  — 

See  the  cold-blooded  serpent,  with  venom  full  flush'd. 
Still  warming  its  folds  in  the  breast  of  a king  ! 

Shout,  drink,  feast,  and  flatter  ! Oh ! Erin,  how  low 
Wert  thou  sunk  by  misfortune  and  tyranny,  till 
Thy  welcome  of  tyrants  hath  plunged  thee  below 
The  depth  of  thy  deep  in  a deeper  gulf  still. 

My  voice,  though  but  humble,  was  raised  for  thy  right. 
My  vote,  as  a freeman’s,  still  voted  thee  free. 

This  hand,  though  but  feeble,  would  arm  in  thy  fight. 
And  this  heart,  though  outworn,  had  a throb  still 
for  thee/ 

■ [“  The  but  line  — * A name  never  spoke  but  with  curies 
or  Jeers  ’ must  run,  either  * A name  only  uttered  with  curses 
or  Jeers,*  or,  * A wretch  never  named  but  with  curses  or 
jeers,’  becase  a*  how  * spoke’  Is  not  grammar,  except  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  So  pray  put  your  poetical  pen  through 
the  MS.,  and  take  the  least  bad  of  the  emendations.  Also, 
if  there  be  any  further  breaking  of  PriscUn*s  head,  will  you 
apply  a plaster  ? ” — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  Sept.  19.] 

*.  ["  I composed  these  stanzas  (except  the  fourth,  added 
now)  a fcw  days  ago,  on  the  road  from  Florence  to  Pisa.”— 
Byron  Diary,  Pisa,  Gth  Nov.  1821.] 

J [In  the  same  DUry,  we  find  the  following  painfully  In- 
teresting passage  : — “As  far  as  Fame  goes  (that  is  to  say, 
living  Fame).  1 have  had  my  share,  perhaps  — indeed,  cer- 
tainly —more  than  my  deserts.  Some  odd  instances  have 
occurred  to  my  own  experience  of  the  wild  and  strange  places 
to  which  a name  may  penetrate,  and  where  it  may  Impress. 
Two  years  ago  — (almost  three,  being  in  August,  or  July, 
1819)— I received  a letter  in  English  verse  from  Droutheim 
in  Norway,  written  by  a Norwegian,  and  full  of  the  usual 
compliments,  Ac.  Ac.  In  the  same  month  I received  an  In- 
vitation into  Holstein,  from  a Mr.  Jacobson,  I think,  of 
Hamburgh ; also  (by  the  same  medium)  a translation  of 


Yes,  I loved  thee  and  thine,  though  thou  art  doc  my 
land,  [tons, 

I have  known  noble  hearts  and  great  souls  in  thy 
And  I wept  with  the  world,  o’er  the  patriot  band 
Who  are  gone,  but  I weep  them  no  longer  as  once. 

For  Tiappy  are  they  now  reposing  afar,  — 

Thy  Grattan,  thy  Curran,  thy  Sheridan,  all 
Who,  for  years,  were  the  chiefs  in  the  eloquent  war, 
Aud  redeem’d,  if  they  have  not  retarded,  thy  fall 

Yes,  happy  are  they  in  their  cold  English  grave* ! 

Their  shades  cannot  start  to  thy  shouts  of  to-day— 
Nor  the  steps  of  enslavers  and  chain-kissing  slaves 
Be  stamp’d  in  the  turf  o’er  their  fetterless  day. 

Till  now  I had  envied  thy  sons  and  their  shore. 
Though  their  virtues  were  hunted, their  liberties  fled . 
There  was  something  so  warm  and  sublime  in  the  core 
Of  an  Irishman’s  heart,  that  I envy  — thy  dead. 

Or,  if  aught  in  my  bosom  can  quench  for  an  hour 
My  contempt  for  a nation  so  servile,  though  sore. 
Which  though  trod  like  the  worm  will  not  turn  upon 
power, 

’T  is  the  glory  of  Grattan,  and  genius  of  Moore  ! 

September,  1531. 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  ROAD  BETWEEN  FLORENCE  ATT) 

risa. * 

On,  talk  not  to  me  of  a name  great  in  story ; 

The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory ; 

And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and- twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  plenty. 

What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  is 
wrinkled  ? 

’Tis  but  as  a dead-flower  with  May-dew  besprinkled. 
Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that  is  hoary  I 
What  care  I for  the  wreaths  that  can  only  give  glory  ? 

Oh  Fame  ! * — if  I e’er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 

’T  was  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high  sounding  phrases. 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  discover 
She  thought  that  I was  not  unworthy  to  lose  her. 

There  chiefly  I sought  thee,  there  only  I found  thee ; 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  surround  thee ; 
When  it  sparkled  o’er  aught  that  was  bright  in  my 
story, 

I knew  it  was  love,  and  I felt  it  was  glory. 

November,  1821.  j 

Medora’s  song  in  the  * Corsair,'  by  a Westphalian  baroness 
(mof  ‘ Thunderten-tronck ').  with  some  original  verses  of 
hers  (very  pretty  and  Klopstockish),  and  a prose  translation 
annexed  to  them,  on  the  subject  of  my  wile.  A*  they  con- 
cerned her  more  than  me,  I sent  them  to  her  with  Mr.  Ja- 
cobson’s letter.  It  was  odd  enough  to  receive  an  invitation 
to  pass  the  rummer  in  Holstein,  while  in  Italy.  from  people  1 
never  knew.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Venice.  Mr.  J. 
talked  to  me  of  the  ‘ wild  rotes  growing  in  the  Holstein 
summer  : ’ why.  then,  did  the  Cimbn  and  the  Teuton**  emi- 
grate ? — What  a strange  thine  is  life  and  man  Were  1 to 
present  myself  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  my  daughter 
now  Is,  the  door  would  be  shut  in  my  (ace,  unless  (as  b not 
Impossible)  I knocked  down  theporter  ; and  If  I had  gone  ia 
hat  year  (and  perhaps  now)  to  Droutheim  (the  furthest  loan 
in  Norway),  or  into  Holstein,  I should  have  been  received 
with  open  arms  into  the  mansions  of  strangers  and  foreigner* 
— attached  to  roe  by  no  tie  but  that  of  mind  and  rumour. 
As  far  as  Fame  goes.  1 have  had  my  share  : it  baa,  indeed, 
been  leavened  by  other  human  contingencies  ; and  this  in  a 
greater  degree  than  has  occurred  to  most  literary  men  c/  a 
decent  rank  Jn  life ; but.  on  the  whole,  I take  It  tKv 
equipoise  is  the  condition  of  humanity.”] 
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TO  A HINDOO  A] A.  1 

Oh  ! — my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow! 
Where  Is  my  lover  ? where  is  my  lover  ? 

Is  it  his  bark  which  my  dreary  dreams  discover  ? 

Far — far  away  ! and  alone  along  the  billow  ? 

Oh  ! my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow  ! 

Why  must  my  head  ache  where  his  gentle  brow  lay  ? 
How  the  long  night  flags  lovelessly  and  slowly, 

And  my  bead  droops  over  thee  like  the  willow ! 

Oh  ! thou,  my  sad  and  solitary  Pillow ! 

Send  me  kind  dreams  to  keep  my  heart  from  breaking, 
In  return  for  the  tears  I shed  upon  thee  waking ; 

Let  me  not  die  till  he  comes  back  o’er  the  billow. 

Then  if  thou  wilt  — no  more  my  lonely  Pillow, 

In  one  embrace  let  these  arms  again  enfold  him. 

And  then  expire  of  the  joy — but  to  behold  him  ! 

Oh  ! my  lone  bosom  ! — oh  I my  lonely  Pillow  I 


IMPROMPTU.  * 

Beneath  Blessington’s  eyes 
The  reclaim’d  Paradise 
Should  be  free  as  the  former  from  evil ; 
But,  if  the  new  Eve 
For  an  Apple  should  grieve, 

What  mortal  would  not  play  the  Devil  ? * 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSINGTON. 

Too  have  ask'd  for  a verse : — the  request 
In  a rhymer  *t  were  strange  to  deny ; 

But  my  Hippocrenc  was  but  my  breast. 

And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  dry. 

Were  I now  as  I was,  I had  sung 
What  Lawrence  has  painted  so  well ; 

But  the  strain  would  expire  on  my  tongue, 

And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  shell. 

I am  ashes  where  once  I was  fire, 

And  the  bard  In  my  bosom  is  dead ; 

What  I loved  I now  merely  admire. 

And  my  heart  Is  as  grey  as  my  head. 

My  life  is  not  dated  by  years — 

There  are  moments  which  act  as  a plough ; 

And  there  is  not  a furrow  appears 
But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  ray  brow. 

» [These  verso*  were  written  by  Lord  Byron  a little  before 
be  left  Italy  for  Greece.  They  were  meant  to  mlt  the  Hin- 
dottanee  air  — " Alla  Malta  Ponca,”  which  the  Countess 
Gutccioll  was  fond  of  tinging  ] 

a [With  a view  of  Inducing  Lord  and  Lady  Blessington  to 
prolong  their  stay  at  Genoa.  Lord  Byron  suggested  their 
taking  a pretty  *lfla  called  *•  II  Paradlso,”  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  hta  own.  and  accompanied  them  to  look  at  it.  Upou 
that  occasion  it  was  that,  on  the  lady  expressing  some  inten- 
tions of  residing  there,  he  produced  this  impromptu Moore.] 

* [The  Genoese  wits  had  already  applied  this  threadbare 
jewt  to  him  seif.  Taking  it  into  their  heads  that  this  villa 
r which  was  also.  1 believe,  a Casa  Salutio)  had  been  the  on* 
Axed  on  for  bit  own  residence,  they  said  *•  II  Diavolo  d an 
caraeotrato  in  Parwdiso."  — Moori.j 


Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 
To  sing  what  I gaxc  on  in  vain  ; 

For  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  lyre 

The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain 


ON  THIS  DAT  I COMPLETE  MY  THIRTY- 
SIXTH  TEAR. 

MUsolonghi,  Jan.  2^  1824. 4 
’T  is  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved. 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move : 

Yet,  though  I cannot  be  beloved, 

Still  let  me  love  ! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fhiits  of  love  are  gone ; 

The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone  t 

The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  Isle  ; 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze— 

A funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I cannot  share, 

But  wear  the  chain. 

But  *t  Is  not  thus — and  *tis  not  Acre— 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  now, 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero’s  bier, 

Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 

Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see  1 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield, 

Was  not  more  free. 

Awake  ! (not  Greece — she  is  awake  1) 

Awake,  my  spirit  [ Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  Its  parent  lake, 

And  then  strike  home  ! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down. 

Unworthy  manhood  ! — unto  thee 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regretful  thy  youth,  why  lit*  9 
The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here : — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath  1 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found 

A soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 

Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 

And  take  thy  rest.  * 

4 [Thl*  morning  Lord  Byron  came  from  hi*  bedroom  inis 
the  apartment  where  Colonel  Stanhope  and  tome  friend* 
were  assembled,  and  said  with  a smile  — You  were  com- 
wv  ,*•  other  day,  that  I never  write  any  poetry  now. 
rhl»  U mv  birthday,  and  I have  Jmt  flnUbed  something 
which,  I think,  U better  than  what  I usually  write  ” He 
then  produced  these  noble  and  affecting  verse*.  _ Count 
Gamba.) 

* [Taking  Into  consideration  every  thing  connected  with 
*■?  tc™Kr  “firtdons  of  a loving  spirit 
which  they  breathe,  the  self-devotion  to  a noble  cause  which 
they  so  nobly  express,  and  that  consciousness  of  • near 
gT«ve  glimmering  sadly  through  the  whole,  — there  is  perhai* 
no  p^urdon  wlUiin  the  range  of  mere  human  composition, 
round  which  the  circumstances  and  feelings  under  which  It 
was  written  cast  so  touching  an  Interest.  -Mooss'j 
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11  Difficile  eit  proprife  comraunla  dicere."  — Uo*. 

M Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale?— Yes.  by  Saint  Anne,  and 
ginger  (hall  be  hot  i*  the  mouth,  too  ! " — Shaksps  ms,  Twelfth  Sight,  or  What  You  Will. 


[EDITOR’S  PREFACE. 

Thk  reader  of  the  “ Notices  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
Byron”  Is  already  in  possesion  of  abundant  details, 
concerning  the  circumstances  under  which  the  suc- 
cessive cantos  of  Dos  Juan  were  produced.  We 
think  it  right,  however,  to  repeat,  in  this  place,  some 
of  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  Poet's  own  letters, 
with  reference  to  this  performance : — 

September  19,  181*.—  **  1 have  finished  the  First  Canto  (a 
long  one,  of  aixiut  180  octaves)  of  a poem  In  the  style  and 
manner  of  Beppo,  encouraged  by  the  good  success  of  the 
same.  It  i»  called  Don  Juan,  and  is  meant  to  1»  a little 
quietly  facetious  upon  every  thing.  But  I doubt  whether  it 
is  not  — at  least,  as  far  as  it"  has  vet  gone— too  free  for  these 
very  modest  days.  However.  1 shall  try  tin*  experiment 
anonymously : and  If  it  don't  take,  it  will  be  discontinued. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Southey,  in  pood,  simple,  savage  verse, 
upon  the  Laureate’s  politics,  and  the  way  he  got  them." 

January  SB,  1819 — “ Print  it  entire,  omitting,  of  course, 
the  lines  on  Castlereagh,  as  1 am  not  on  the  spot  to  meet  him. 
1 have  acquiesced  in  the  request  and  representation ; and 
having  done  so,  It  is  Idle  to  d*  tail  my  arguments  in  favour  of 
my  own  self-love  and  * poeshie  but  I protest.  If  the  poem 
has  poetry.  It  would  stand ; If  not,  fall ; the  rest  is  1 leather 
ami  prunello,’  and  ha*  never  yet  affected  any  human  produc- 
tion * pro  or  con.’  Dulness  Is  the  only  annlhllator  In  such 
cases.  As  to  the  cant  of  the  day,  1 despise  it,  as  I have  ever 
done  all  itr other  finical  fashions,  which  become  you  as  paint 
became  the  ancient  Britons.  If  you  admit  this  prudery,  you 
must  omit  half  Ariosto,  La  Fontaine,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher.  Massinger,  Ford, all  the  Charles  Second  writers  ; in 
short,  something  of  most  who  have  written  before  Pope  and 
are  worth  reading,  and  much  of  Pope  himself.  Head  him  — 
most  of  you  don't  — but  do  — and  1 will  forgive  you  ; though 
the  inevitable  consequence  would  be,  that  you  would  burn  all 
1 have  ever  written,  and  all  your  other  wretched  Claudiant  of 
j the  day  (except  Scott  and  Crabbc)  Into  the  bargain.” 

i February  1,  1819 **  I have  not  yet  begun  to  copy  out  the 

Second  Canto,  which  is  fluishrd,  from  natural  laziness,  and 
the  discouragement  of  the  milk  and  water  they  have  thrown 
upon  the  First.  1 say  ail  this  to  them  as  to  you,  that  Is,  for 
you  to  say  to  them,  for  I will  have  nothing  underhand.  If  they 
had  told  me  the  poetry  was  had,  I would  have  acquiesced  ; 
but  they  say  the  contrary,  and  then  talk  tome  about  morality 

— the  first  time  1 ever  heard  the  word  from  any  body  who 
was  not  a rascal  that  used  it  for  a purpose.  I maintain  that 
it  is  the  most  moral  of  poems  ; but  if  people  won’t  discover 
the  moral,  that  is  their  fault,  not  mine.’* 

April  6,  1819. — *•  Yon  sha'n’t  make  canticles  of  my  cantos. 
The  poem  will  please,  if  it  is  lively  ; if  it  is  stupid,  it  will  fail : 
but  I w ill  have  none  of  your  damned  cutting  and  slashing. 
If  you  please,  you  may  publish  anonymosuly ; It  will  perhaps 
be  better  ; but  I wilt  battle  iny  way  against  them  all,  like  a 
porcupine.” 

August  12,  1819 — •*  You  are  right,  Gifford  is  right,  Crahbe 
is  right,  Hobhouse  is  right  — you  are  all  right,  and  I am  all 
wrong ; but  do,  pray,  let  me  have  that  pleasure.  Cut  me  up 
root  and  branch  ; quarter  me  in  the  Quarterly  ; send  round 
my  * disjecti  membra  poet*.’  like  those  of  the  Levite'a  concu- 
bine ; make  me,  if  you  will,  a spectacle  to  men  and  angels : 
but  don't  ask  me  to  alter,  for  1 won't I am  obstinate  and 
lasy  — and  there’s  the  truth.  — You  ask  me  for  the  plan  of 
Donny  Johtmy  : I have  no  plan  ; 1 had  no  plan  ; but  I had 
or  have  materials  ; though  lr,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  ‘ I am  to 
be  snubbed  so  when  1 am  In  spirits,’  the  poem  will  be  naught, 
and  the  poet  turn  serious  again.  If  it  don’t  take,  I will  leave 
It  off  where  it  i*.  with  all  due  respect  to  the  public  ; but  if 
continued.  It  must  be  in  my  own  way.  You  might  as  well 
make  Hamlet  (or  Dipgorv)  * act  toad’  in  a strait  waistcoat, 
as  trammel  my  buffoonery,  if  I am  to  be  a buffoon  ; their 
gestures  and  my  thoughts  would  only  t»c  pitiably  absurd  and 
ludicrously  constrained.  Why,  man,  the  soul  of  such  writing 
I*  Its  licence  ; at  least  the  Utterly  of  that  licence , if  one  likes 

— not  that  one  should  abuse  it.  It  Is  like  Trial  by  Jury  and 


| Peerage,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  — a very  fine  thing,  but  i 
chiefly  in  the  reversion  ; because  no  one  wishes  to  be  tried 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  proving  his  possession  of  the 
privilege.  But  a truce  with  these  reflections.  You  are  too 
earnest  and  eager  about  a work  never  intended  to  be  seriew 
Do  you  suppose  that  I could  hare  any  intention  but  to  giggle 
and  make  giggle  ?—  a playful  satire,  with  as  little  poetry  u 
could  be  helped,  was  what  I meant.  And  as  to  the  IndecvtiT)- 
do,  prav,  read  in  Boswell  what  Johnson,  the  sullen  moralist, 
say*  of"Prior  and  Paulo  Purgante."  1 
August  24.  1819.  — •*  Keep  the  anonymous  : it  helps  what 
fun  there  may  be.  But  if  the  matter  grow*  serious  about 
’ Don  Juan.'  and  you  feel  yourself  In  a scrape,  or  me  either, 
own  that  l am  the  author.  I will  never  shrink  ; and  If  prm 
• do,  1 can  always  answer  you  in  the  question  of  Guatiroozin  to 
his  minister  — each  being  on  his  own  coals.*  1 wish  that  1 
had  been  in  better  spirits  ; but  I am  out  of  tort*,  out  of  nerve*, 
and,  now  and  then  (I  begin  to  fear),  out  of  mj  senses.” 

Such  additional  particular*,  respecting  the  pro- 
duction of  the  later  Cantos,  as  may  seem  to  deserve 
preservation,  shall  be  given  as  the  poem  proceeds. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  have  been  much  puzzled  how 
to  put  the  reader,  who  does  not  recollect  the  Incidents 
of  1819,  In  irossession  of  any  thing  HXe  an  adequate 
view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  animadversion 
j called  forth  by  the  first  publication  of  Don  Juan. 

Cantos  I.  and  IT.  appeared  in  I^ondon,  in  July, 
1819,  without  the  name  either  of  author  or  book- 
seller, in  a thin  quarto ; and  the  periodical  pre» 
immediately  teemed  with  the  « judiciu  doctor m— 
necnon  aliorum.”  It  has  occurred  to  us,  that  on  this 
occasion  we  might  do  worse  than  adopt  the  example 
set  us  in  the  Preface  to  the  first  complete  edition  of 
the  Dunciad.  We  there  read  as  follows  : — *•  Before 
we  present  thee,  Reader,  with  our  cxerdtations  oc 
this  most  delectable  Poem  (drawn  from  the  many 
volumes  of  our  Adversaria  on  modem  Authorx\  we 
shall  here,  according  to  the  laudable  usage  ai  editors, 
collect  the  various  judgments  of  the  Learned  concern- 
ing our  Poet:  various,  indeed  ! — not  only  of  different 
authors,  but  of  the  same  author  at  different  seasons. 
Nor  shall  we  gather  only  the  Testimonies  of  such 
eminent  Wits  as  would  of  course  descend  to  posterity, 
and  consequently  be  read  without  our  collection  , 
but  we  shall  likewise,  with  incredible  labour,  seek  out 
for  divers  others,  which,  but  for  this  our  diligence, 
could  never,  at  the  distance  of  a few  months,  appear 
to  the  eye  of  the  most  curious.  Hereby  tbou  miy’st 
not  only  receive  the  delectation  of  variety,  but  also 
arrive  at  a more  certain  judgment,  by  a grave  and 
circumspect  comparison  of  the  witnesses  with  each 
other,  or  of  each  with  himself.”  In  like  manner, 
therefore,  let  us  now  gratify  our  readers,  by  selecting,  || 
in  reference  to  Don  Juan,  a few  of  the  chief 

$r0timonit0  of  dutyor*, 

beginning  with  the  most  courtly,  and  decorous,  and 
high-spirited  of  newspapers, 

I.  TIIE  MORNING  POST. 

“ The  greatest  anxiety  having  been  excited  with  rerpeet  t* 
the  appearance  of  this  Koora,  we  shall  lay  a few  stanza*  before 


[Boswell's  Johnson,  vol.  vii.  p.  10.  edit.  1835. J 


* [‘‘Am  I now  reposing  on  a bed  of  flowers*” — Rousno*.] 


oar  reader*,  merely  oliserking,  that,  whatever  it*  character, 
report  has  been  completely  erroneous  respecting  it.  If  It  U not 
| — (and  truth  compels  us  to  admit  it  is  not)  — the  most  moral 
! production  In  the  world,  but  more  in  the  ‘ Ileppo  ’ style,  yet 
i Is  there  nothing  of  the  sort  which  Scandal  with  her  h'undrcd 
tongues  whispered  abroad,  and  Malignity  joyfully  believed 
and  repeated,  contained  in  it.  ’Tis  simply  a talc  and  rights 
merrie  conceit,  flighty,  wild,  extravagant  — immoral  too.lt 
must  be  confessed ; but  no  arrows  are  levelled  at  innocent 
bosoms,  no  sacred  family  peace  invaded  ; and  they  must  have, 
indeed,  a strange  self-consciousness,  who  can  discover  their 
own  portrait  in  any  part  of  it.  Thu*  much,  though  we  cannot 
advocate  the  book,  truth  and  justice  ordain  us  to  declare."] 

Even  more  complimentary,  on  this  occasion,  was 
the  sober,  matter-of-fact  Thicaitmm  of  the 

II.  MORNING  HERALD. 

**  It  U hardly  safe  or  discreet  to  speak  of  Don  JuAn,  that 
truant  offspring  of  Lord  Byron's  muse.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever. that,  with  alt  it*  sins,  the  copiousness  and  flexibility  of 
the  English  language  were  never  before  so  triumphantly 
approved  — that  the  same  compass  of  talent  — ' the  grave,  the 
gay,  the  great,  the  small.’  comic  force,  humour,  metaphysics. 

• and  observation  — boundless  fancy  and  ethereal  beauty,  and 
curiou*  knowledge,  curiously  applied,  have  Mover  been  blended 
with  the  same  felicity  in  any  other  poeo»." 

Next  comes  a harsher  voice,  from  — probably  Lees 
Gifford,  Esq.,  LL.D.  — at  all  events,  from  that 
stanch  organ  of  high  Toryism,  the  “ St.  James's 
Chronicle,"  still  flourishing,  but  now  better  known  to 
London  readers  by  its  daily  title  of  **  The  Standard.” 

III.  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

“ Of  Indirect  testimony,  that  the  poem  comes  from  the  pen 
I of  Lord  Byron,  there  is  enough  to  cuforce  conviction.  The 
tame  full  command  of  our  language,  the  same  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  evil  In  our  nature,  the  condensed 
energy  of  sentiment,  and  the  striking  boldness  of  imagery  — 
ail  the  characteristics  by  which  Childe  Harold,  the  Giaour, 
and  the  Corsair,  arc  distinguished  — shine  witli  kindred 
splendour  in  Don  Jinn.  Would  we  hail  not  to  add  another 
point  of  resemblance,  in  the  utter  absence  of  moral  feeling, 

| and  the  hostility  to  religion,  which  betray  themselves  in 
I almost  every  passage  of  the  new  poem  : But  Don  Juan  l*, 
alas  ! the  most  licentious  poem  which  has  for  many  years 
biued  from  the  English  press." 

The  fourth  on  our  list  is  “ The  New  Times,"  con- 
ducted In  those  days  by  the  worthy  and  learned  Sir 
! John  Stoddart,  LL.D.,  now  Chief  Justice  of  Malta. 

IV.  NEW  TIMES. 

" The  work  it  clever  and  pungent,  sometimes  reminding 
i u*  of  the  earlier  and  more  inspired  day  of  the  writer,  hut 
chiefly  characterised  by  his  latter  stylet  f scattered  versification 
I and  accidental  poetry.  It  begins  with  a few  eruy  prefatory 
itanras  relative  to  the  choice  of  a hero  ; and  then 'detail*  the 
I learned  and  circumspect  education  of  Don  Juan,  under  his 
lady  mother's  eye.  Lord  Byrun  knows  the  additiomd  vigour 
to  be  found  In  drawing  from  the  life;  and  his  portraiture  of 
1 the  literary  matron,  who  is,  like  Michael  Cassio,  a great 
arithmetician,  some  touches  on  the  folly  of  female  studios, 
and  a lament  over  the  hen-pecked  husbands  who  are  linked 
to  ' ladies  intellectual,'  arc  obviously  the  results  of  domestic 
r •collection*.' * 


VI.  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

“ There  is  neither  author's  nor  publisher's  uame  to  this 
book  ; and  the  large  quarto  titlcpage  looks  quite  pure,  with 
ouly  seventeen  words  scattered  over  its  surface  : perhaps  we 
cannot  say  that  there  Is  caual  purity  throughout ; but  there  is 
not  much  of  an  opposite  kind,  to  offend  even  fastidious  criti- 
cism. or  sour  morality.  That  I,ord  Byron  is  the  author  there 
u internal  proof.  The  public  mind,  so  agitated  by  the  strange 
announcement  of  this  stranger,  in  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, may  repose  in  quiet ; since  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that  the  avatar  so  dreaded,  neither  refers  to  the  return  of 
Buonaparte,  nor  to  the  coming  of  any  other  great  national 
calamity,  but  simply  to  tiie  publication  of  an  exceedingly 
clever  and  entertaining  poem.  Even  vrhen  we  blame  the  too 
great  laxity  of  the  poet,  we  cannot  but  feel  a high  admiration 
of  hi*  talent.  Far  superior  to  the  libertine  he  paints,  fanci- 
tulness  and  gaiety  gild  his  worst  errors,  and  no  brute  force  is 
employed  to  overthrow  innocence.  Never  was  English  fes- 
tooned into  more  luxuriant  stAnias  than  in  Don  Juan.  Like 
the  dolphin  sporting  In  its  native  waves,  at  every  turn,  how- 
ever grotesque,  displaying  a new  hue  and  a new  beauty,  the 
noble  author  ha#  shown  an  absolute  control  over  his  means  ; 
and  at  every  cadence,  rhyme,  or  construction,  however  whim- 
sical, delighted  us  with  novel  and  magical  associations. 
Tiie  style  and  nature  of  this  poem  appear  to  us  to  be  a 
singular  mixture  of  burlesque  and  pathos,  of  humorous 
observation  and  the  higher  elements  of  poetical  composition. 
In  ribaldry  and  drollery,  the  author  is  surpassed  by  many 
writers  who  have  had  their  day  and  sunk  into  oblivion  ; but 
in  highly  w rought  interest,  and  overwhelming  passion,  he  is 
himself  alone. 

As  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  above  quoted  thought 
fit  to  insert,  soon  after,  certain  extracts  from  a 
work  then  — (and  probably  still)  — in  MS.,  entitled 
*‘  Lord  Byron's  Plagiarisms,"  he  (the  Editor)  will 
not  think  it  indecorous  in  us  here  to  append  a speci- 
men of  the  said  work  — which  is  known  to  have 
proceeded  from  no  less  a i»en  than  that  of 
VII.  ALARIC  A.  WATTS,  ESQ. 

“ A great  deal  has  been  said,  at  various  times,  about  the 
originality  of  Lord  Byron's  conception,  a*  it  respects  the 
characters  of  the  heroes  and  heroine*  of  Ids  poetry.  We  are, 
however,  disposed  to  believe,  that  his  dramatis  persona;  are 
mostly  the  property  of  other  exhibitors,  although  he  may 
sometimes  hirulsh  them  with  new  dresses  and  decorations. 
— with  * sable  hair,’  * unearthly  scowls,'  * a vital  scorn  ’ of 
all  beside  themselves,  — and  such  additional  improvements 
as  he  may  consider  necessary.  In  order  to  enable  them  to 
make  their  appearance  w ith  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  profit, 
or  at  least  amusement,  to  the  public.  Sooth  to  say,  there 
are  few  people  better  atiapted  to  play  the  part  of  a Corsair 
than  hi*  lordship  ; for  he  Is  positively  unequalled  by  any 
marauder  we  ever  met  w ith  or  heard  of,  in  the  extent  ana 
variety  of  hi*  literary  piracies,  and  unackn  w lodged  obliga- 
tions to  various  great  men  — ay,  and  women  too— living 
a*  well  as  deceased.” 

The  next  weekly  Journalist  whom  we  hold  it 
proper  to  quote  L*  “ The  Champion  ” — in  other 
words,  Thomas  Ilill,  Esq.,  the  generous  original 
patron  of  Kirke  White  and  Robert  Bloomfield,  so 
eloquently  lauded  by  Southey  in  his  Life  of  the 
former  of  these  poets  — then  proprietor  of 
VIII.  THE  CHAMPION. 


Lord  Burleigh  himself  never  shook  his  head  more 
sagely  than 

V.  THE  STATESMAN. 

M This  is  a very  large  book,  affecting  many  mysteries,  but 
possessing  very  few  ; assuming  much  originality,  though  It 
Hath  it  not.  The  author  is  wrong  to  pursue  so  eccentric  a 
flight-  It  is  too  artificial : it  is  too  much  like  the  enterprise 
of  Icarus  ; and  his  declination,  nr,  at  any  rate,  that  of  his  book, 
will  he  as  rapid,  if  not  as  disastrous,  a*  the  fabled  tumble  of 
that  Ul-starTed  youth.'' 

We  pass  to  “ The  Literary'  Gazette,"  edited  then, 
as  now,  by  William  Jerdan,  Esq.  of  Grove  House, 
Brompton  ; who  Is  sure  of  being  remembered  here- 
after for  his  gallant  seizure  of  Bellingham,  the 
assassin  of  Perceval,  In  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1912;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Weekly  Journal  of  Criti- 
cism and  Belles  Lettrcs  in  England. 


“ Don  Juan  is  undoubtedly  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron  ; 
and  the  mystery  In  the  publication  seems  to  lie  nothing' but  a 
booksellers  trick  to  excite  curiosity  and  enhance  the  sale  ; 
for  although  the  book  is  infinitely  more  immoral  than  the 
publication*  against  which  the  prosecutions  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  arc  directed,  we  find  nothing  in 
it  that  could  be  likely  to  be  regarded  as  actionable.  At  the 
liar  of  moral  criticism,  indeed,  it  may  and  must  be  arraigned  ; 
and  against  the  process  and  decrees  of  that  court,  the  sub- 
terfuges appealed  to  will  be  no  proti'Ctlon.  Other  writers,  in 
their  attacks  upon  whatever  mankind  may  or  ought  to  reve- 
rence, make  their  advances  in  partial  detail ; Lord  Byron  j 
proceeds  by  general  assault.  Some,  while  they  war  against  ! 
religion,  pay  homage  to  morality ; and  others,  while  they 
subvert  all  morals,  cant  about  religion  ; Lord  Byron  displays 
at  once  all  the  force  and  energy  of  his  faculties,  all  the  powers 
of  poetry,  and  the  missiles  of  wit  and  ridicule,  against  what- 
ever is  respectable  In  cither.  There  is,  of  course,  a good  deal 
of  miscellaneous  matter  dispersed  through  the  two  canto*  ; , 

and  though.  In  those  parts  which  affect  to  be  critical,  the 
wantonneu  of  wit  Is  sometimes  more  apparent  than  the  | 
sedateness  of  Impartial  judgment ; and  though  the  politics  i 
occasionally  savour  more  of  caustic  misanthropy,  than  of  that 
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ardent  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  constitutes  the  charm  of 
that  subject  — upon  both  these  topics,  on  the  whole,  we  find 
much  more  to  commend  than  to  censure.’* 

Among  the  Monthly  critics,  the  first  place  is  due 
to  the  venerable  Sylvanus  Urban. 

IX.  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

" Don  Juan  is  obviously  intended  as  a satire  upon  some  of 
the  conspicuous  characters  of  the  day.  The  best  friends  of 
the  poet  must,  with  ourselves,  lament  to  observe  abilities  of 
so  high  an  order  rendered  subservient  to  the  spirit  of  infidelity 
and  libertinism.  The  noble  bard,  by  employing  his  genius  on 
a worthy  subject,  might  delight  and  instruct  mankind ; but 
the  present  work,  though  written  with  ease  and  spirit,  and 
containing  many  truly  poetical  passages,  cannot  be  read  by 
persons  of  moral  and  religious  feelings  without  the  most  de- 
tided  reprobation.’’ 

We  next  have  the 

X.  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

" Don  Juan  Is  a poem,  which,  if  originality  and  variety  be 
the  surest  test  of  genius,  has  certainly  the  highest  title  to  it ; 
and  which,  we  think,  would  have  puttied  Aristotle,  with  all 
his  strength  of  poetics,  to  explain,  have  animated  Longinus 
with  some  of  its  passages,  have  delighted  Aristophanes,  and 
have  choked  Anacreon  with  joy  instead  of  with  a grape.  We 
might  almost  imagine  that  the  ambition  had  seited  the  author 
to  please*  and  to  displease  the  world  at  the  same  time  ; but  we 
can  scarcely  think  that  he  deserves  the  fate  of  the  old  man 
and  bis  son  and  the  ass,  in  the  fable,— or  that  he  will  please 
nobody,  — how  strongly  soever  we  may  condemn  the  more 
than  poetic  licence  of  his  muse.  He  has  here  exhibited  that 
wonderful  versatility  of  style  and  thought,  which  appears 
almost  incompatible  within  the  scope  of  a single  subject ; and 
the  familiar  and  the  sentimental,  the  witty  and  the  sublime, 
the  sarcastic  and  the  pathetic,  the  gloomy  and  the  droll,  are 
all  touched  with  so  happy  an  art,  and  mingled  together  with 
such  a power  of  union,  yet  such  a discrimination  of  style,  that 
a perusal  of  the  poem  appears  more  like  a pleasing  and 
ludicrous  dream,  than  the  sober  feeling  of  reality.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  strangest,  though  not  the  best,  of  dreams  ; 
and  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  author,  before  be  lay 
down  to  sleep,  bad  invoked,  like  hhakspeare’s  Lysander,  some 
good  angel  to  protect  him  against  the  wicked  spirit  of 
slumbers.  We  hope,  however,  that  his  readers  have  learned 
to  admire  his  genius  without  being  in  danger  from  its  influ- 
ence ; and  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  a poet  teill  not  always 
write  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  please  us." 

To  which  add  a miscellany  which,  in  spite  of  great 
occasional  merit.  Is  now  defunct  — the 
XL  LONDON  MAGAZINE. 

“ Lord  Byron’s  poem  of  Don  Juan,  though  a wonderful 
proof  of  the  versatility  of  his  powers,  is  avowedly  licentious. 
It  Is  a satire  on  decency,  on  fine  feeling,  on  the  rules  of 
conduct  necessary  to  the  conservation  of  society,  and  on  some 
of  his  own  near  connections.  Vivacious  allusions  to  certain 


of  pathos  and  profaneness,  — of  serious  and  moving  sentiment 
ano  Indecent  ribaldry.  — of  afflicting,  soul-rending  pictures 
of  human  distress,  rendered  keen  by  the  most  pure  and 
hallowed  sympathies  of  the  human  breast,  and  absolute 
jeering  of  human  nature,  and  general  mockery  of  creation, 
destiny,  and  heaven  itself  — this  is  a sort  of  violence,  the 
eflfact  of  which  Is  cither  to  sear  or  to  disgust  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  and  which  cannot  be  fairly  characterised  but  at  an 
Insult  and  outrage.” 

The  journal  next  to  be  cited  is  now  also  defunct ; 
but  the  title  has  been  revived. 

XII.  BRITISH  MAGAZINE. 

“ Byron,  after  having  achieved  a rapid  and  glorious  fame, 
has,  by  the  publication  of  this  poem,  not  only  disgusted  every 
well-regulated  mind,  and  afflicted  all  who  respected  him  for 
his  extraordinary  talents,  but  has  degraded  his  personal 
character  lower  than  even  his  enemies  (of  whom  he  has 
many)  could  have  wished  to  see  it  reduced.  So  gratuitous, 
so  melancholy,  so  despicable  a prostitution  of  genius  wa» 
never,  perhaps,  before  witnessed  We  wish  we  were  the 
poet’s  next  of  kin  : it  should  go  hard  but  that  a writ  dcluna- 
ttco  tnquirendo  should  issue. 

Another  sage  long  since  dead  and  forgotten,  was 
entitled  the 

XIII.  EDINBURGH  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

“ Don  Juan  presents  to  us  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  age  lending  the  enchantment  of  his 
genius  to  themes  upon  which  we  trust  that,  for  the  benefit  of 


mankind,  the  charm  of  its  perverted  Inspiration  wiU  for  ever  j 
be  expended  in  vain.  This  is  bv  far  the  most  offensive  of  all 
Lord  Byron’*  performances.  We  have  here,  for  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  our  literature,  a great  work,  of  which 
the  very  basis  is  infidelity  and  licentiousness,  and  the  most 
obtrusive  ornaments  are  impure  imaginations  and  blasphe- 
mous sneers.  The  work  cannot  perish  ; for  it  has  in  it,  full 
and  overflowing,  the  elements  of  intellectual  vigour,  and 
bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  surpassing  power.  The  poet  is,  | 
indeed,  * damned  to  everlasting  fame.’  ’ 

The  Monthly  organ  of  criticism  possessing  most 
sway  among  certain  strictly  religious  circles,  was,  in 
1819,  as  now,  the 

XIV.  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

“ We  have  had  enough  of  that  with  which  Lord  Byron's 
poetry  is  replete  — himself.  The  necessary  progress  of 
character,  as  developed  in  his  last  reputed  production,  has 
conducted  him  to  a point  at  which  it  is  no  longer  safe  to 
follow  him  even  in  thought,  for  fear  we  should  be  beguiled  of 
any  portion  of  the  detestation  due  to  this  bold  outrage.  Poetry 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  read  without  admiration,  yet 
which  It  it  equally  impossible  to  admire  without  losing  some 
degree  of  self-respect,  can  be  safely  dealt  with  only  In  on* 
way,  — by  passing  it  over  in  silence.  There  are  cases  in  which 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  relax  into  laughter,  or  to  soften 
into  pity,  without  feeling  that  an  immoral  concession  it  made 
to  rice.  The  author  of  the  following  stanza  might  seem  to 
InTite  our  compassionate  sympathy  ; — 

* No  more  — no  more  — Oh  2 never  more,  my  heart. 

Cans!  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe  1 
Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a thing  apart, 

Thou  cans*  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  curse  : 

The  illusion ’s  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 
Insensible,  1 trust,  but  none  the  worse. 

And  in  thy  stead  I 've  got  a deal  of  judgment. 

Though  heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a lodgement,'  Ac. 
These  lines  are  exceedingly  touching,  and  they  have  that 
character  of  truth  which  distinguishes  Lord  Byron's  poetry. 

He  writes  like  a man  who  has  that  clear  perception  of  the 
truth  of  things,  which  is  the  result  of  the  guilty  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil;  and  who.  by  the  light  of  that  knowledge.  has 
deliberately  preferred  the  evil,  with  a proud  malignity  of 
purpose  which  would  seem  to  leave  little  for  the  last  consuai-  I 
mating  change  to  accomplish.  When  he  calculates  that  the 
reader  I*  on  the  verge  of  pitying  him.  he  takes  care  to  throw 
him  back  the  defiance  of  laughter,  as  if  to  let  him  know  that 
all  the  Poet’s  pathos  is  but  the  sentimentalism  of  the  drunkard 
between  his  cups,  or  the  relenting  softness  of  the  courtesan 
who  the  next  moment  resumes  the  bad  boldness  of  her 
degraded  character.  With  such  a man.  who  would  wish  to 
laugh  or  to  weep  ? And  vet,  who  that  reads  him  can  rcfrsa 
alternately  from  either  f " 

Another  now  silent  oracle  was 

XV.  THE  BRITISH  CRITIC. 

" A satire  was  announced,  in  term*  so  happily  mysterious, 
as  to  set  the  town  on  the  very  tiptoe  of  expectation.  A 
thousand  low  and  portentous  murmurs  preceded  its  birth. 

At  one  time  it  was  declared  to  be  so  intolerably  severe,  that 
an  alarming  increase  was  to  be  apprehended  in  the  catalogue 
of  our  national  suicides  ; at  another,  it  was  stated  to  be  of  a 
complexion  so  blasphemous,  as,  even  in  these  days  of  liberality . 
to  endanger  the  personal  security  of  the  bookseller.  Fearful  . 
indeed  was  the  prodigy  — a book  without  a bookseller . an 
advertisement  without  an  advertiser  — • a deed  without  a 
name.’  After  all  this  portentous  parturition,  out  creep*  Don 
Juan, — and,  doubtless,  much  to  the  general  disappointment 
of  the  town,  at  innocent  of  satire  as  any  other  Don  is  the  . 
Spanish  dominions.  If,  then,  it  be  not  a satire  — wbat  is  It  ? 

A more  perplexing  question  could  not  be  put  to  the  critical  . I 
squad.  Of  the  four  hundred  and  odd  stanzas  which  the  two 
Cantos  contain,  not  a tittle  could,  even  in  the  utmost  latitude 
of  Interpretation,  be  dignified  by  the  name  cf  poetry.  U has  | ! 
not  wit  enough  to  be  comic ; it  has  not  spirit  enough  to  be  | 
lyric ; nor  is  it  didactic  of  anything  but  niisrhiei.  The 
versification  and  morality  are  about  upon  a par  ; as  far. 
therefore,  as  we  are  enabled  to  give  it  any  character  at  ail. 
we  should  pronounce  it  a narrative  of  degrading  debauchery 
in  doggrel  rhyme.  The  style  which  the  noble  Lord  b« 
adopted  is  tedious  and  wearisome  to  a most  insufferable  degree. 
Don  Juan  is  no  burlesque,  nor  mock  heroic : it  consists  ot  the 
common  adventures  of  a common  man.  ill  conceived,  tediously 
told,  and  poorly  illustrated.  In  the  present  thick  and  heavy 
quarto,  containing  upwards  of  four  hundred  doggrel  stanzas, 
there  are  not  a dozen  place*  that,  even  in  the  roerrie*t  mood, 
could  raise  a smile.  It  is  true  that  we  may  be  hrt  pt  u. 
noos,  and  as  little  able  to  comprehend  the  wit  of  hi*  lordship, 
as  to  construe  his  poetry." 

We  now  arrive  at  two  authorities  to  which,  on  t in* 
occasion,  uncommon  attention  is  due,  inasmuch  as 
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their  castigations  of  Don  Juan  were  considered  worthy 
of  very  elaborate  comment  and  reclamation  on  the 
' part  of  Ix»rd  Byron  himself.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
that  famous  Article  in  the  no  otherwise  famous  work, 
since  defunct,  styled  **  The  British  Review,"  or,  in 
the  phrase  of  Don  Juan — 

XVI.  ••  MY  GRANDMOTHER  S REVIEW,  THE 
BRITISH.” 

" Of  a poem  so  flagitious,  that  no  bookseller  has  be#u  willing 
to  take  upon  himself  the  publication,  though  most  of  them 
disgrace  themselves  by  selling  it,  what  can  the  critic  say? 
His  praise  or  censure  ought  to  found  Itself  on  examples 
produced  from  the  work  itself.  For  praise,  as  far  as  regards 
the  poetry,  many  passages  might  be  exhibited  ; for  condem- 
nation. as  far  as  regards  the  morality,  all : but  none  for  either 
purpose  can  be  produced,  without  insult  to  the  ear  of  decency, 
and  vexation  to  the  heart  that  feels  for  domestic  or  national 
happln-s*.  This  poem  Is  told  in  the  shops  as  the  work  ol 
Lord  Brron  ; but  the  name  of  neither  author  nor  bookseller 
b ou  the  title  page  : we  are.  therefore,  at  liberty  to  suppose 
it  not  to  he  Lord  Byron's  composition  ; and  this  scepticism 
has  something  to  justify  it.  iu  the  instance  which  has  lately 
occurred  of  the  mum  of  that  nobleman  having  been  borrowed 
fur  a tale  of  disgusting  horror,  published  under  the  title  of 
* The  Vampire.1  But  the  strongest  argument  against  the 
supposition  of  Us  being  the  performance  of  Lord  Byron  is 
this ; — that  it  can  hardly  be  possible  for  an  English  noble- 
man, even  in  bis  mirth,  to  send  forth  to  the  public  the  direct 
and  palpable  falsehood  contained  In  the  209th  and  210th  stansas 
of  the  First  Canto. 

* For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish. 

I *te  bribed  my  grandmother's  review— the  British. 

• I sent  it  in  a letter  to  the  editor. 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post  — 

I 'm  for  a handsome  article  bis  creditor  ; 

Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast. 

And  break  a promise  after  having  made  it  her. 

Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 

And  smear  hi*  page  with  gall  Instead  of  honey. 

Ail  I can  say  Is  — that  he  had  the  money.* 

| No  misdemeanor  — not  even  that  of  sending  Into  the  world 
obscene  and  blasphemous  poetry,  the  product  of  studious 
I lewdnc  »*  ami  laboured  impiety  — appears  to  us  in  so  detestable 

| a light  a«  the  acceptance  of  a preimt  by  an  editor  of  a Review, 

; as  tne  condition  oi  praising  an  author  ; and  vet  the  miserable 

! man  (for  miserable  lie  Is,  at  having  a soul  of  which  he  cannot 
! get  rid;.  who  ha*  given  birth  to  this  pestilent  poem,  lias  not 
i scrupled  to  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  * The  British  Review  ; * 

I and  that,  not  by  insinuation,  but  has  actually  stated  himself 
J to  have  sent  money  in  a letter  to  the  Editor  of  this  journal. 

who  acknowledge!  the  receipt  of  the  same  by  a letter  in 
I return.  with  thanks.  No  peer  of  the  British  realm  can  surely 
| be  capable  of  so  calumniouj  a falsehood,  refbted.  we  trust,  by 
’ J the  very  character  and  spirit  of  the  journal  so  defamed.  Wo 
are  compelled,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  this  poem  cannot 
be  l.ord  Byron's  production  : and  we,  of  course,  expect  that 
Lord  Brron  will,  with  all  gentlemanly  haste,  disclaim  a work 
imputed  to  him,  containing  a calumny  so  wholly  the  product 
of  malignant  invention. 

••  If  snnielmdy  personating  the  editor  of  the  British  Review 
has  received  money  from  Lord  Byron,  or  from  any  other  per- 
son, by  way  of  bribe  to  praise  hi*  compositions,  the  fraud 
I might  w traced  bv  the  production  of  the  letter  which  the 
author  states  himself  to  hare  received  In  return.  Surely, 
then,  if  the  author  of  this  poem  has  any  such  letter,  he  will 
produce  it  tor  this  purpose.  But  lest  it  should  be  said  that 
we  have  not  In  positive  terms  denied  the  charge,  we  do  utterly 
«lroy  that  there  Is  one  word  of  truth,  or  the  semblance  of 
troth,  At  far  a*  regards  this  Review  or  its  Editor,  in  the 
ataertions  made  in  the  stansas  above  referred  to.  We  really 
! reel  a sense  of  degradation,  as  the  idea  of  this  odious  imputa- 
I Uon  passes  through  our  minds. 

- Wr  have  heard.  that  the  author  of  the  poem  under  coo- 
dderafion  designed  what  he  has  said  In  the  3oth  stanza  as  a 
sketch  of  tii*  own  character  : — 

• Yet  J6*e  wa*  an  honourable  man  ; 

That  I must  say,  who  knew  hiro  Tery  well.’ 
tf  then,  he  Is  this  honourable  man.  we  shall  not  call  In  vain 
for  an  act  of  justice  at  his  hand*,  in  declaring  that  he  did  not 
«te«n  Ms  word  to  be  taken,  when,  for  the  sake  of  a jest  (oar 
readers  will  judge  how  far  such  a mode  of  jesting  I*  defensible). 

4 he  vtatrd.  with  the  particularity  which  belongs  to  fact,  the 
) i forgery  of  a groundless  fiction.”  (No.  Hill.  1*19  ] 

The  foregoing  vindication  of  the  Editor  of  the 
British  Review  ( Mr.  Roberts)  called  forth  from  Lord 
1 Byron  that  “ Litter  to  the  Editor  or  my  Grawd- 
I Monte m‘s  Review,"  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the 


present  volume. » We  next  solicit  attention  to  the 
following  passages  from  the  redoubted  organ  of 
Northern  Toryism, — 

XVII.  BLACKWOOD. 

M In  the  composition  of  this  work  there  is  unquestionably 
a more  thorough  and  Intense  Inftislon  of  genius  and  vice  — 
power  and  profligacy  — than  In  any  poem  which  had  ever 
before  been  written  in  the  English  or,  indeed,  in  any  other 
modern  language.  Had  the  wickedness  been  less  inextricably 
mingled  with  tne  beauty,  and  the  grace,  and  the  strength  of 
a most  inimitable  and  incomprehensible  muse,  our  task  would 
hare  been  easy.  Don  Juan  Is  by  far  the  most  admirable 
specimen  of  tne  mixture  of  ease,  strength,  gaiety,  and  serious- 
ness extant  in  the  whole  body  of  English  poetry  : the  author 
has  devoted  his  powerj  to  the  worst  of  purposes  and  passions : 
and  it  increases  Ids  guilt  and  our  sorrow,  that  he  has  devoted 
them  entire. 

“ The  moral  strain  of  the  whole  poem  Is  pitched  in  the 
lowest  key.  Love  — honour  — patriotism  — religion,  are 
mentioned  only  to  be  scoffed  at,  as  if  their  sole  resting-place 
were,  or  ought  to  be.  in  the  bosoms  of  fools.  It  appears,  in 
short,  as  if  this  miserable  man,  having  exhausted  every  species 
of  sensual  gratification  — having  drained  the  cup  of  sin  even 
to  its  bitterest  dregs  — were  resolved  to  show  us  that  he  is  no 
longer  a human  being,  *ren  in  his  frailties:  but  a cool  un- 
concerned fiend,  laughing  with  a detestable  glee  over  the 
whole  of  the  better  and  worse  elements  of  which  human  life 
is  composed  — treating  well  nigh  with  equal  derision  the  most 
pure  or  virtues,  and  the  roost  odious  of  vices  — dead  alike  to 
the  beauty  of  the  one,  and  the  deformity  of  the  other  — a mere 
heartless  despiser  of  that  frail  but  noble  humanity,  whose  type 
was  never  exhibited  In  a shape  of  more  deplorable  degradation 
than  In  his  own  contemptuously  distinct  delineation  of  him- 
self. To  confess  to  his  Maker,  and  weep  over  in  secret 
agonies  the  wildest  and  most  fantastic  transgressions  of  heart 
and  mind,  is  the  part  of  a conscious  sinner,  in  whom  tin  has 
not  become  the  sole  principle  of  life  and  action.  But.  to  lay 
bare  to  the  eye  of  man  — and  of  unmam  — all  the  hidden  con- 
vulsions of  a wicked  spirit  — and  to  do  all  this  without  one 
symptom  of  contrition,  remorse,  or  hesitation,  with  a calm, 
careless  ferociousness  of  contented  and  satisfied  depravity  — 
this  was  an  Insult  which  no  man  of  genius  had  ever  before 
dared  to  put  upon  his  Creator  or  his  species.  Impiously 
railing  against  his  God  — madly  and  meanly  disloyal  to  his 
Sovereign  and  his  country,  — and  brutally  outraging  all  the 
best  feelings  of  female  honour,  offcetion.  and  confidence  — 
how  small  a part  of  chivalry  is  that  which  remains  to  the 
descendant  of  the  Byrons  — a gloomy  visor  and  a deadly 
weapon  I 

“Those  who  are  acquainted  (as  who  Is  not?)  with  the 
main  incidents  In  the  private  life  of  Lord  Byron  — and  who 
have  not  seen  this  production,  will  scarcely  believe  that 
malignity  should  have  carried  him  so  far,  as  to  make  him 
commence  a filthy  and  impious  poem  with  an  elaborate  satire 
on  the  character  and  manners  of  his  wife  — from  whom,  even 
by  his  own  confession,  he  has  been  separated  only  in  conse- 
quence of  hLs  own  cruel  and  heartless  misconduct.  It  Is  in 
vain  for  Lord  Byron  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  justify  his  own 
behaviour  in  that  affhlr  ; and,  now  that  he  has  so  openly  and 
audaciously  Invited  inquiry  and  reproach,  we  do  not  see  any 
good  reason  why  ho  should  not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the 
general  voice  or  his  countrymen.  It  woufd  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  persuade  any  Man,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  Woman,  that  a female  such  as  Lord  Byron  has 
himself  described  his  wife  to  be,  would  rashly,  or  hastily,  or 
lightly,  separate  herself,  from  the  love  with  which  she  had 
once  been  inspired  for  such  a roan  as  he  is,  or  was.  Had  he 
not  heaped  insult  upon  insult,  and  scorn  upon  scorn  — had 
he  not  forced  the  Iron  of  his  contempt  Into  her  very  soul  — 
there  is  no  woman  of  delicacy  and  virtue,  as  he  admtllrd  Lady 
Byron  to  be,  who  would  not  nave  hoped  all  things  and  suffered 
all  things  from  one,  her  love  of  whom  must  have  been  in- 
woven  w ith  so  many  exalting  elements  of  delicious  pride,  and 
score  delicious  humility.  To  offend  the  love  of  such  a woman 
was  wrong  — but  it  might  be  forgiven;  to  desert  her  was 
unmanly  — but  he  might  hare  returned,  and  wiped  for  ever 
from  her  eyes  the  tears  of  her  desertion  ; — but  to  injure,  and 
to  desert,  and  then  to  turn  back  and  wound  her  widowed 
privacy  with  unhallowed  strains  of  cold-blooded  mockery  — 
was  brutally,  fiendishly,  inexplably  mean.  For  impurities 
there  might  be  *nme  possibility  of  pardon,  were  they  supposed 
to  spring  only  from  the  reckless  buoyancy  of  young  blood  and 
fiery  passions  ;—  for  impiety  there  might  at  least  be  pUr.were 
It  visible  that  tho  misery  of  the  impious  soul  equalled  Us 
darkness ; — but  for  offences  such  as  this,  which  canuot  pro- 
ceed either  from  the  madness  of  sudden  Impulse,  or  the 
bew  ildered  agonies  of  doubt  — but  which  speak  the  wilfUl  and 
determined  spite  of  an  unrepcntlng,  unsoftened,  smiling, 
sarcastic,  joyous  sinner  — there  can  be  neither  pity  nor  pardon. 
Our  knowledge  that  it  is  committed  by  one  of  the  most 
powerful  intellects  our  Island  ever  has  produced,  lends  to- 

> [See  Appendix  : Don  Juan,  Note  A.] 
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tensity  a thousand  fold  to  the  bitterness  of  our  indignation. 
Every  high  thought  that  was  ever  kindled  In  our  breasts  by 
the  enuse  of  Byron  — every  pure  and  loft v feeling  that  ever 
responded  from  within  us  to  the  sweep  of  nit  majestic  inspir- 
ations   every  remembered  moment  of  admiration  and  en- 

thusiasm, is  up  in  arms  against  him.  We  look  back  with  a 
mixture  of  wrath  and  scorn  to  the  delight  with  which  we 
suffered  ourselves  to  bo  filled  by  one  who,  all  the  while  he 
was  •fund  shlng  us  with  delight,  must,  we  cannot  doubt  it, 
have  been  mocking  us  with  a cruel  mockery  — less  cruel  only, 
because  less  peculiar,  than  that  w ith  which  he  has  now  turned 
him  from  tho  lurking-place  of  his  selfish  and  polluted  exile, 
to  pour  the  pitiful  chalice  of  his  contumely  on  the  surrendered 
devotion  of  a virgin-bosom,  and  the  holy  hopes  of  the  mother 
of  his  child.  It  is  Indeed  a sad  and  an  humiliating  thing  to 
kuow,  that  in  the  same  year  there  proceeded  from  the  same 
pen  two  productions,  in  all  things  so  different,  as  the  Fourth 
Canto  of  Chllde  Harold  and  this  loathsome  Don  Juan. 

" \\'e  have  mentioned  one,  and.  all  will  admit,  the  worst 
instance  of  the  private  malignity  which  has  been  embodied  in 
so  many  passages  of  Don  Juan:  and  we  are  quite  sure,  the 
lofty-minaed  and  virtuous  men  whom  Lord  Byrou  has  debased 
himself  by  Insulting,  will  close  the  volume  which  contains 
their  ow  n injuries,  with  no  feelings  save  those  of  pity  for  Him 
that  has  inflicted  them,  and  for  Iler  who  partakes  so  largely 
tu  the  same  injuries.”  [Aug.  1819.] 

The  u Remarks  urox  ax  Article  ix  Black- 
wood’s Magazine," — which  Lord  Byron  wrote  on 
perusing  the  above-quoted  passages,  and  which  were 
printed  at  the  time,  but  on  consideration  suppressed, 
— are  now,  for  the  first  time,  published  in  the  present 
volume. 1 

As  a pleasing  relief,  iu  the  midst  of  these  prose 
criticisms,  we  present  an  extract  from  “ Com. mom 
Sexse,  a Poem,"  published  In  1819,  by  a gentleman, 
we  are  informed,  of  eminent  respectability,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Terrot,  of  Cambridge. 

XVIII.  TERROT. 

“ Alai,  for  Byron  I — Satire’s  self  must  ow  n 
Hls  song  has  something  of  a lofty  tone : 

But 't  is  an  empty  sound.  If  vice  be  low. 

Hateful  and  mean,  then  Byron's  verse  is  so. 

Not  all  his  genius  saves  him  from  the  curse 
Of  plunging  deeper  still  from  bad  to  worse ; 

With  frantic  speed,  he  runs  the  road  to  ruin. 

And  damns  hi*  name  for  ever  by  ‘ Don  Juan.’ 

He  wants  variety ; nor  does  his  plan 
Admit  the  idea  of  an  honest  man : 

One  character  alone  can  he  afford 
To  Harold,  Conrad,  Lara,  or  my  Lord  ; 

Each  half  a madman,  mischievous  and  sour. 

Supremely  wretched  each,  and  each  a Giaour. 

Some  fumigate  my  lord  with  praises  sweet, 

Some  lick  the  very  dust  beneath  his  feet. 

Jeffrey,  w ith  Christian  charity  so  meek, 

Kisses  the  hand  that  smote  him  on  the  cheek. 

Gifford's  retainers,  Tory,  Pittite,  Rat, 

All  join  to  soothe  the  surly  Democrat. 

I,  too,  admire  — hut  not  through  thick  and  thin. 

Nor  think  him  such  a bard  as  ne’er  hath  been.” 

Let  us  indulge  our  readers,  before  we  return  to 
the  realms  of  prose,  with  another  wreath  from  the 
myrtles  of  Famassus,  — ».  e.  with  an  extract  from 
an  “ Expostulatory  Epistle  to  Lord  Byron”  — 

*'  By  Cottle  — not  he  whom  the  Alfred  made  famous  ; 
But  Joseph  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos.”2 

XIX.  COTTLE. 

“ It  there  a man,  how  fallen  ! still  to  fall  ! 

Who  bear*  a dark  precedency  o’er  all. 

Rejected  by  the  land  which  gave  him  birth, 

And  wandering  now  an  outcast  o’er  the  earth, 

On  every  virtuous  door  engraven  ' hence  ! ’ 

Whose  very  breath  is  plague  and  pestilence  ; 

A son,  dismember’d,  and  to  alien*  thrown, 

Corrupting  other  climes  — but  first  hia  own  r 
One  such  there  is  f whom  sire*  unborn  will  curse. 
Hasting  with  giant  stride  from  bad  to  worse. 

Sacking  untired  to  gain  the  sensual’s  smile, 

A pander  for  the  profligate  and  vile  ; 

Hls  head  rich  fraught  (like  some  bazaar's  sly  stall) 
With  lecherous  lays,  that  come  at  every  calf. 


Who,  mean  as  daring,  arrogant  as  vain. 

Like  chaff  regards  opinion  with  disdain. 

As  if  the  privilege  with  him  were  found 

The  laws  to  spurn  by  which  mankind  are  bound. 

As  if  the  arm  which  drags  a despot  down 
Must  palsied  fall  before  a Byron's  frown  ! ’* 

The  “ Testimonies  ” hitherto  quoted  refer  to  the 
earlier — most  of  them  to  the  first  two  — Cantos  of 
Don  Juan.  We  now  pass  to  critical  observations  on 
the  Poqn  as  a whole  ; some  introduced  in  periodical 
works  of  the  time,  others  from  separate  tracts.  Let 
us  begin  with  the  more  measured  language  of  Black- 
wood, in  1825  — when  Lord  Byron  was  no  more. 

XX.  BLACKWOOD,  — iterum. 

41  We  shall,  like  all  others  who  say  any  thing  about  Lord 
Byron,  begin,  tans  apologie,  with,  his  personal  character. 
This  is  the  great  Object  of  attack,  the  constant  theme  of  open 
vituperation  te  one  set.  and  the  established  mark  for  all  the 
petty  but  deadly  artillery  of  sneers,  shrugs,  groans,  to  an- 
other. Two  widely  different  matters,  however,  are  generally, 
we  might  say  universally,  mixed  un  here  — the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  as  proved  by  hls  course  of  life,  and  his 
personal  character  as  revealed  in.  or  guessed  from,  hi*  books. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  the  style  in  which  this 
mixture  is  made  use  of.  Is  there  a noble  sentiment,  a lofty 
thought,  a sublime  conception,  in  the  book  ? — * Ah,  yes.'  u 
the  answer.  * But  what  of  that  ? It  U only  the  rotU  Byroo 
that  speaks ! ’ Is  a kind,  a generous  action  of  the  man  men- 
tioned ? ‘ Yes,  ves,’  comments  the  sage,  * but  onlv  remember 
the  atrocities  of  Don  Juan  ; depend  on  It,  this,  it  it  be  true. 
mu»t  have  been  a mere  freak  of  caprice,  or  perhaps  a bit  of 
vile  hypocrWy.’  Salvation  is  thus  shut  out  at  either  entrance . 
the  noet  damns  the  man,  and  the  man  the  poet 
I ” Nobody  will  suspect  us  of  being  so  abiurd,  as  to  suppose 
that  it  is  possible  for  people  to  draw  no  inferences  as  to  the 
character  of  an  author  from  hls  book,  or  to  shut  entirely  out 
I of  view,  in  judging  of  a book,  that  w hich  they  may  happen  to 
1 know  about  the  man  who  writes  if.  The  cant  of  the  day 
supposes  such  things  to  be  practicable,  but  they  are  not. 
But  what  we  complain  of,  and  scorn,  is  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  carried  in  the  case  of  this  particular  individual,  a* 
compared  with  others ; the  Impudence  with  which  thing*  are 
at  once  assumed  to  be  facts  in  regard  to  kit  private  history, 
and  the  absolute  unfairness  of  never  arguing  from  hit  writing* 
to  him  — but /or  erit. 

41  Take  the  man.  in  the  first  place,  as  unconnected,  in  so 
far  as  we  can  thus  consider  him,  with  his  work*  and  ask. 


w bat,  after  all,  are  the  bad  tilings  we  know  of  him  ? Wat  he 
dishonest  or  dishonourable  ? — had  be  ever  done  any  thins  to 
forfeit,  or  even  endanger,  hls  rank  as  a gentleman?  Most 


assuredly  no  such  accusations  have  erer  been  maintained 
against  Lord  Byron,  the  private  nobleman  — although  some- 
thing of  the  sort  may  have  been  insinuated  against  the  author 
‘ But,  he  was  such  a profligate  in  his  morals,  that  his  name 
cannot  be  mentioned  w ith  any  thing  like  tolerance.'  Was  he 
.so,  indeed  ? We  should  like  extremely  to  have  the  catechis- 
ing of  the  individual  man  who  says  so  ? That  he  indulged 
in  sensual  vices  to  some  extent  u certain  — and  to  be  re- 
gretted and  condemned.  But,  was  he  worse,  as  to  such 
matters,  than  the  enormous  majority  of  those  who  join  in  the 
cry  of  horror  upon  this  occasion  ? We  most  assuredly  believe 
exactly  the  reieric  ; and  we  rest  oar  belief  upon  very  plain 
and  intelligible  grounds.  First,  we  hold  It  impossible  thM 
the  majority  of  mankind,  or  that  any  thing  t«-vond  a very 
small  minority,  arc  or  can  be  entitled  to  talk  of  sensual  pro- 


fligacy as  having  formed  a nart  of  the  life  and  character  of 
the  man  who.dyins  at  six-ana-thirty,  bequeathed  a collection 
of  works  such  as  Byron's  to  the  world.  Secondly,  we  hold  it 


impossible  that,  laying  the  extent  of  his  intrllcctual  labours 
out  of  the  question,  and  looking  only  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
tellect which  generated,  and  delighted  in  generating,  such 
beautiftil  and  noble  conceptions  as  are  to  lie  found  in  almost 
all  Lord  Byron's  works  — wc  hold  it  impossible  that  very 
many  men  can  be  at  once  capable  of  comprehending  these 
conceptions,  and  entitled  to  consider  sensual  profligacy  as 
having  formed  the  principal,  or  even  a principal,  trait  in 
Lord  Bvrou’s  character.  Thirdly,  and  lasUv,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  hear  any  one  fact  established,  which  could  prove 


With  lecherous  lays,  that  come  at  every  call 
There  is  a man,  usurping  lordly  sway, 
Aiming  alone  to  hold  a world  at  bay  ; 


Lord  B vron’»  character.  Thirdly,  and  hutlr,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  hear  any  one  fact  established,  which  could  prove 
Lord  Byron  to  deserve  anything  like  the  degree  or  even  kind 
of  odium  which  has,  in  regard  to  nutters  of  this  class,  been 
heaped  upon  his  name.  W e have  no  story  of  base  unmanly 
seduction,  or  false  and  villanous  intrigue,  against  him  — 
none  whatever.  It  seems  to  us  quite  clear,  that.  If  he  had 
been  at  all  what  is  called  in  society  an  unprincipled  sensualist, 
there  must  have  been  many  such  stories  — authentic  and 
authenticated.  Hut  there  are  none  such  — absolutely  none. 
Hls  name  has  been  coupled  with  the  names  of  three,  four, 
or  more  women  of  some  rank : but  what  kind  of  women  ?— 


1 [See  Afpxxdix:  Don  Juan,  Note  B.] 


* [See  ante,  p.  427.] 


DON  JUAN. 


every  one  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  about  a s old  a>  himself  I 
in  yean,  and  therefore  a great  deal  older  in  character  — every  . 
one  of  them  utterly  battered  In  reputation  long  before  be  ' 
came  into  contact  with  them  — licentious,  unprincipled,  cha-  . 


racterleis  women.  What  father  has  ever  reproached  him 
with  the  ruin  of  his  daughter  ? What  husband  has  denounced 
him  as  the  destroyer  of  his  peace  ? 


**  Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  ore  not  defending  the  offences 
of  which  Lord  Byron  unquestionably  was  guilty : neither 
are  we  finding  fault  with  those  who,  after  looking  honestly 


within  and  around  themselves,  condemn  those  offences  — nu 
matter  how  severely.  But  we  are  speaking  of  society  in  ge- 
neral. as  it  now  exists  ; and  we  say  that  there  Is  vile  hypocrisy 
in  the  tone  in  which  Lord  Byron’  is  talked  of  there.  We  say 
that,  although  all  offences  against  purity  of  life  are  miserable 
things  and  condcmnable  things,  the  degree*  of  guilt  attached 
to  different  offences  of  this  class  are  as  widely  different  as  arc 
the  degrees  of  guilt  between  an  assault  and  a murder ; and 
we  confess  our  belief,  that  no  mar.  of  Byron's  station  and  ago 
r”Uld  have  run  much  risk  of  gaining  a very  bad  name  Ur  so- 
ciety, had  a course  of  life  similar  (in  so  far  as  we  know  any 
thing  of  that)  to  Lord  Byron's  been  the  only  thing  chargeable 
a.-ainst  him. 

•*  The  last  popm  he  wrote  (sc*-  ante,  p.577.)  was  produced 
upon  his  birth-day,  not  many  weeks  before  he  dies!.  We  con- 
sider it  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  touching  effusions  of  his 
noble  genius.  We  think  he  who  reads  it,  and  can  e»er  after 
bring  himself  to  regard  even  the  worst  transgressions  that 
have  been  charged  against  Lord  Byron  with  any  feelings  but 
those  of  humble  sorrow  and  manly  pity,  i»  not  deserving  of 
the  name  of  man.  The  deep  and  passionate  struggle*  with 
the  inferior  elements  of  his  nature  (and  ours)  which  it  re- 
cords— the  lofty  thirsting  after  purity  — the  heroic  devotion 
of  a soul  half  weary  of  life,  because  ’unable  to  believe  In  it* 
own  powers  to  live  up  to  what  it  so  intensely  felt  to  lie,  and 
so  reverentially  honoured  as.  the  right  — the  whole  picture 
of  this  mighty  spirit,  often  darkened,  but  never  sunk,  often 
erring,  but  never  ceasing  to  see  and  to  worship  the  beauty 
of  virtue — the  repentance  of  It.  the  anguish,  the  aspiration, 
almost  stifled  in  despair  — the  whole  of  this  is  such  a whole, 
that  we  are  sure  that  no  man  can  read  these  solemn  verses 
tOO  often,  and  we  recommend  them  f ir  repetition,  as  the  best 
and  most  conclusive  of  all  possible  answers,  whenever  the 
Dame  of  Byron  is  Insulted  by  those  who  permit  themselves 
to  forget  nothing,  either  in  his  life  or  his  writings,  but  the 
good. ’ t 

The  present  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  thus 
gratefully  admonished  the  yet  living  author  of  Don 
Juan,  in  the  LXXIld  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

XXI.  JEFFREY. 

“ Lord  Byron  complains  bitterly  of  the  detraction  by  which 
h"  ha*  been  assailed  — and  inUmates  that  his  works  have  been 
received  bv  the  public  with  far  leu  cordiality  and  favour  than 
he  was  entitled  to  expect.  We  arc  constrained  to  say  that 
this  appear*  to  u*  a very  extraordinary  mistake.  In  the 
whole  course  of  our  experience,  we  cannot  recollect  n single 
author  who  has  had  *o  little  reason  to  complain  of  hi*  recep- 
tion   to  whose  genius  the  public  has  been  so  earlv  and  so 

constantly  fust  — to  whose  faults  they  have  been  so  long  and 
•to  signally  Indulgent.  From  the  very  first  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  lie  offended  the  principles  and  shocked  the  pre- 
judices of  the  majority,  by  nis  sentiments,  as  much  as  he 


delighted  them  by  his  tAlents.  Yet  there  never  was  an  au- 
thor so  universally  and  warmly  applauded,  so  gently  admo- 
nished— so  kindly  entreated  to  look  more  heed  fully  to  his 
opinions,  lie  took  the  praise,  as  usual,  and  rejected  the  ad- 


tendency  of  his  writings  to  be  immoral  and  pernicious  — and 
look  upon  his  perseverance  in  that  strain  of  composiUon  with 
regret  and  reprehension.  We  ourselves  are  not  easily  startled, 
either  by  levity  of  temper,  or  boldness,  or  even  rashness  of 
remark ; wc  arc,  moreover,  moit  sincere  admirers  of  Lord 
Byron's  genius,  aud  have  always  felt  a pride  and  au  Interest 
in  his  fame : but  wc  cannot  diuent  from  the  censure  to  which 
we  have  alluded ; and  shall  endeavour  to  cxplaiu,  iu  as  few 
and  a*  temperate  words  as  possible,  the  grounds  upon  which 
we  rest  our  concurrence. 

*•  He  has  no  pricstlike  cant  or  priestlike  reviling  to  appre- 
hend from  us.  We  do  not  charge  him  with  being  either  a 
disciple  or  an  apostle  of  Satan  ; nor  do  we  describe  his 
poetry  as  a mere  compound  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity. 
On  the  contrary,  wc  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  wishes 
well  to  the  happiness  of  mankind— and  are  glad  to  testify, 
that  his  poems  abound  with  sentiments  of  great  dignity  and 
tenderness,  as  well  as  passage*  of  infinite  sublimity  and  beauty. 
But  their  general  tendency  we  believe  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  pernicious;  and  we  even  think  that  it  is  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  tine  and  lofty  sentiments  they  cnnUiu,  that  they 
acquire  their  must  fatal  power  of  corruption.  This  may 
sound  at  first,  perhaps,  like  a paradox  ; but  we  are  mistaken 
if  wc  shall  not  m&ke  it  intelligible  enough  in  the  end. 

“ We  think  there  are  Indecencies  and  indelicacies,  seduc- 
tive descriptions  and  profligate  representations,  which  are 
extremely  reprehensible  ; and  also  audacious  speculations, 
and  erroneous  and  uncharitable  assertions,  equally  indefens- 
ible. Hut  if  those  bad  stood  alone,  and  if  the  whole  bod)  of 
his  works  had  been  made  up  of  gaudy  ribaldry  and  flashy 
scepticism,  the  mischief,  wc  think,  would  have  been  much  less 
than  it  i*.  He  is  not  more  obscene,  perhaps,  than  Dryden  or 
Prior,  and  other  classical  and  pardoned  writers  ; nor  is  there 
any  passage  In  the  history  even  of  Don  Juan  so  degrading 
a*  Tom  Jones'*  affair  with  Lady  Bellaston.  It  Is  no  doubt  a 


vice.  As  he  grew-  in  fame  and  authority,  he  aggravated  all  ! 
his  offence*  — clung  more  fondly  to  all  he  had  been  reproached 
with  — and  only  took  leave  of  Chtlde  Harold  to  ally  himself 
to  Don  Juan  ! That  lie  has  since  been  talked  of,  in  public 
and  in  private,  with  less  unniiugled  admiration  — that  his 
name  is  now  mentioned  as  often  for  censure  ut  for  praise  — 
and  that  the  exultation  with  which  his  countrymen  once 


hailed  the  greatest  of  our  living  poets,  is  now  alloyed  by  the 
recollection  of  the  tendency  of  his  writings  — is  matter  of  ' 
notoriety  to  all  the  world  ; out  matter  of  surprise,  we  should 


I imagine,  to  nobody  but  I>nrd  Byron  himself. 

“That  the  base  and  the  bigoted  — those  whom  he  has 
darkened  by  his  glory,  spited  by  his  talent,  or  mortified  by 
bis  neglect  — have  taken  advantage  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
affection, to  vent  their  puny  malice  in  silly  nicknames  and 
vulgar  scurrility,  is  natural  and  true.  But  Lord  Byron  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  dissatisfaction  is  not  confined  to  them, 
— and.  indeed,  that  they  would  never  have  hod  the  courage  to 
assail  one  so  immeasurably  their  superior.  If  he  had  not  at 
once  made  himself  vulnerable  by  hi*  errors,  and  alienated  bis 
natural  defenders  by  his  obstinate  adherence  to  them.  We 
are  not  bigots,  nor  rival  poet*.  Wc  have  not  been  detractors 
from  Lord  Byron's  fame,  nor  the  friends  of  his  detractors  ; 
and  we  tell  him  — far  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  — that 
w<*  verily  believe  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation  — the 
religious,  the  moral,  and  the  candid  part  of  it  — consider  the 


equal  indecencies  have  been  forgiven  to  his  Predecessors : 
but  the  precedent  of  lenity  might  have  been  followed ; and 
we  might  have  passed  both  the  levity  and  the  voluptuousness 
— the  dangerous  warmth  of  his  romantic  situations,  and  the 
scandal  of  his  cold-blooded  dissipation.  It  might  not  have 
been  so  easy  to  get  over  his  dogmatic  scepticism  — his  hard- 
hearted maxims  of  misanthropy  — his  cold-blooded  and  eager 
expositions  of  the  non-existence  of  virtue  and  honour.  Even 
this,  however,  might  have  been  comparatively  harmless,  if  it 
had  not  been  accompanied  by  that  which  may  look,  at  first 
sight,  as  a palliation  — the  irequent  presentment  of  the  most 
touching  picture*  of  tenderness,  generosity,  and  faith. 

" The  charge  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron  in  short  Is,  that 
h!»  writings  have  a tendency  to  destroy  all  belief  in  the  reality 
of  virtue  — and  to  make  all  enthusiasm  and  constancy  of  affec- 
tion ridiculous ; and  that  this  is  effected,  not  merely  by  direct 
maxim*  and  examples,  of  an  imposing  or  seducing  kind,  but 
by  the  constant  exhibition  of  the  most  profligate  heartlessnesa 
in  the  person*  of  those  who  had  been  transiently  represented 
as  actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  exalted  emotions  — and 
In  the  lessons  of  that  very  teacher  w ho  had  been,  but  a mo- 
ment before,  so  beautifully  pathetic  in  the  expression  of  the 
loftiest  conception*. 

“ This  is  the  charge  width  tec  bring  against  Lord  Byron. 
We  say  that,  under  some  strange  misapprehension  as  to  the 
truth,  and  the  duty  of  proclaiming  It,  he  ha*  exerted  All  the 
powers  of  hi*  powerful  mind  to  convince  his  readers,  both 
directly  and  Indirectly,  that  all  ennobling  pursuits,  and  dis- 
interested virtues,  are  mere  deceits  or  illusions  — hollow  and 
despicable  mockeries  for  the  most  part,  and.  at  licit,  but 
laborious  follies.  Love,  patriotism,  valour,  devotion,  con- 
stancy, ambition  — ail  are  to  be  laughed  at,  disbelieved  in. 
and  despised  I — and  nothing  is  really  good,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather,  out  a succession  of  dancers  to  stir  the  blood,  and  of 
banquets  and  intrigues  to  soothe  It  again  ! If  this  doctrine 
stood  alone,  with  its  examples,  it  would  revolt,  wc  believe, 
more  than  it  would  seduce : — but  the  author  of  it  has  the 
unlucky  gift  of  personating  all  those  sweet  and  lofty  Illusions, 
and  that  with  such  grace  and  force  and  truth  to  nature,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose,  for  the  time,  that  he  is  among 
the  most  devoted  of  their  votaries  — till  he  casts  off  the  cha- 
racter with  a jerk — and,  the  moment  after  he  ha*  moved  and 
exalted  us  to  the  very  height  of  our  conception,  resumes  his 
mockery  at  all  things  serious  or  sublime  — and  lets  us  down 
at  once  on  some  coarse  joke,  hard-hearted  sarcasm,  or  fierce 
and  relentless  personality,  as  if  on  purpose  to  show  — • Who- 
e’er was  edifieu,  him  self"  was  not*  — or  to  demonstrate  prac- 
tically as  it  were,  and  by  example,  how  possible  it  is  to  nave 
all  fine  and  noble  feelings,  or  their  appearance,  for  a moment, 
and  yet  retain  no  particle  of  respect  for  them  — or  of  belief 
in  their  intrinsic  worth  or  permanent  reality.” 

The  next  Author  we  must  cite,  is  the  late  in- 
dustrious Dr.  John  Watkins,  well  known  for  his 
“ Biographical  Dictionary,”  his  " Life  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,"  & c. — styled 
ignomlnlously  by  Lord  Byron  “ Old  Grobius.” 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


XXI L WATKINS. 

**  Of  thi*  Odyssey  of  Immorality,  there  cannot  be  two  ojxi- 
j nioni ; for.  let  the  religious  sentiment*  of  the  reader  be  as 
1 lax  as  possible,  he  must  be  shocked  at  the  barefaced  licentious- 
ness of  the  poem.  Marriage  is  of  course  reprobated,  and 
all  the  laws  of  social  life  are  set  at  open  defiance  as  violations 
of  natural  liberty.  Lord  Bjrroo  is  the  very  Com  us  of  poetry. 

. who,  by  the  bewitching  airiness  of  his  numbers,  aims  to  turn 
1 the  whole  moral  world  into  a herd  of  monsters.  It  most, 
however,  be  allowed  that  in  this  tale,  he  has  not  acted  the 
wily  part,  of  concealing  the  poison  under  the  appearance  of 
virtue  ; on  the  contrary,  be  makes  a frank  confession  of  his 
principles,  and  glories  in  vice  with  the  unblushing  temerity 
| of  a rampant  satyr  who  acknowledge*  no  rule  but  appetite. 
The  mischief  of  the  work  is  rendered  doubly  so  by  toe  at- 
tract! re  gaiety  of  the  language,  the  luxuriance  of  the  imagery, 
and  the  humorous  digressions  with  which  the  story  is  embel- 
I lished  and  chequered.” 

Another  gTeat  moralist — practically,  we  believe,  a 
most  eminent  one — is  the  next  on  our  catalogue; 
namely,  the  late  Rev.  Caleb  Colton,  the  author  of 
**  Lacon  ; or,  Many  Things  in  Few  Words"  (or,  as 
1 Lord  Byron,  somewhere,  was  wicked  enough  to  mis- 
I quote  it — **  Few  Things  in  Many  Words")  in  hi* 
u Remarks  on  the  Tendencies  of  Don  Juan,"  pub- 
lished in  1822. 

XXIII.  COLTON. 

“ The  Impurity  of  Rochester  is  too  disgusting  to  do  harm  ; 
the  morality  of  Pope  U too  neutralised  to  do  good  : but  the 
muse  of  Byron  has  mixed  her  puisou  with  the  hand  of  an 
adept ; ft  is  proffered  in  a goblet  of  crystal  and  of  gold  ; It 
will  please  the  palate,  remain  on  the  stomach,  and  circulate 
through  the  veins.  There  are  persons  who  think  that  some 
of  the  objectionable  parts  of  Don  Juan  are  reclaimed  by 
others  that  are  both  beautiful  and  faultier!.  But,  alas  ! the 
pobon  is  general,  the  antidote  particular  ; the  ribaldry  and 
obscenity  will  lie  understood  by  the  many;  the  profundity 
and  the  sublimity  only  by  the  few.  We  lire  In  an  age  when 
orators  are  trying  how  much  treason  they  may  talk  without 
being  hanged,  poets  how  much  nonsense  they  may  write 
| without  bring  neglected,  and  libertines  how  much  licentious- 
ness they  may  venture  upon  without  being  execrated  and 
despised.  We  consider  Don  Juan  to  be  a bold  experiment, 
made  bra  daring  and  determined  hand,  on  the  moral  patience 
of  the  Public.  It  is  most  melancholy  to  reflect  that  a man  of 
Lord  Byron's  stupendous  powers  should  lend  himself  to  such 
unworthy  purposes  as  these  ; led  thereto  by  the  grovelling 
gratification  of  dazzling  the  fool,  or  encouraging  the  knave ; 
of  supporting  the  weakest  sophistry  by  the  strongest  genius, 
and  the  darkest  wickedness  by  the  brightest  wit.  He  applies, 
alas,  the  beams  of  his  mighty  mind,  not  to  comfort,  but  to 
censure  us,  and.  like  Nero,  gires  us  nothing  but  a little  har- 
mony to  console  us  for  the  conflagration  he  has  caused.  I 
shall  sum  up  my  opinion  of  Don  Juan  In  the  words  of  Sca- 
liger  on  a poem  or  Cardinal  Bern  bus  : — • Hi*  poctna  rocare 
poms  nut  obtcccntsumam  e/cgatUiatn,  aut  •■/eganluiimam 
obteeemtatem.'  ” 

We  now  Introduce  thj  Poet's  ever  kind  and  grate- 
ful friend,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  hi*  work  entitled 
“ Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries," 
concerning  which  consult  Thomas  Moore,  Esq., 
apud  The  Times  — or  anti,  p.  625. 

XXIV.  HUNT. 

“ Speaking  of  Don  Juan,  I will  here  obserr*  that  Lord 
Byron  had  no  plan  with  regard  to  that  poem.  His  hero  in 
this  work  was  a picture  of  the  better  part  of  his  own  nature. 
When  the  author  speaks  In  his  own  person,  he  is  endeavour, 
ing  to  bully  himself  iuto  a satisfaction  with  the  worse,  and 
courting  the  eulogies  of  the  ‘ knowing.'  Ills  jealousy  of 
Wordsworth  and  others  who  were  not  town  poets  was  not 
more  creditable  to  him.  He  pretendod  to  think  worse  of 
them  than  he  did.  He  had  the  modesty  one  day  to  bring  me 
a stanza,  intended  for  Don  Juan,  in  which  he  had  sneered  at 
them  all,  adding,  that  nobody  hut  myself  thought  highly  of 
them.  He  fancied  I should  put  up  with  this,  for  the  sake  of 
being  mentioned  in  the  poem  ; an  absurdity  which  nothing 
but  his  own  vanity  had  suggested.  I told  him  1 should  con- 
sider the  introduction  of  such  a stanza  an  affront,  and  that  he 
had  better  not  put  it  in.  I am  sorry  I did  not  let  it  go  ; for  it 
would  have  dou*  me  honour  with  posterity." 

Another  historical  evidence  Is  that  of  Mr.  — or 
Captain  — . 


XXV.  MEDWIN. 

**  People  are  always  ad  rising  me,"  said  Byron  (at  Pisa,  b 
October,  1WI),  “to  writ*  an  epic,  tf  you  must  have  an 
epic,  there  » * Don  Joan  ’ foe  you.  I call  that  an  epk  ; it  is 
an  epic  as  much  in  the  spirit  of  our  day  as  the  Iliad  was  in 
that  of  Homer.  Lore,  religion,  and  politics  form  the  ar- 
gument. and  are  as  much  the  cause  of  quarrels  now  is  they 
were  then.  There  is  no  want  of  Parties  and  Meoeiauses.  nor 
of  crim.  cons,  into  the  bargain.  In  the  very  first  canto  you 
have  a Helen.  Then,  I shall  make  my  hero  a perfect 
Achilles  for  fighting.  — a man  who  can  snuff  a candle  three 
successive  times  with  a pistol-ball : and.  depend  upon  it,  my 
moral  sill  be  a good  one:  not  even  Dr.  Johnson  should  be 
able  to  find  a flaw  in  it.  1 will  make  him  neither  a dandy  in  ( 
town,  nor  a fox-hunter  in  the  country.  He  shall  get  into  all 
sorts  of  scrapes,  and  at  length  end  his  career  in  France. 
Poor  Juan  shall  be  guillotined  in  the  French  Revolution  ! I 
What  do  you  think  of  my  plot  3 It  shall  have  twenty-four 
books  too,  the  legitimate  number.  Episodes  it  has,  and  will 
have,  out  of  number  ; and  ray  spirits  good  or  bad.  must  serve 
for  the  machinery.  If  that  be  not  an  epic  — If  it  be  not 
strictly  according  'to  Aristotle  — 1 don't  know  what  an  epw 
poem  meant.” 

Returning  to  mere  criticism,  we  light  upon  the 
late  ingenious  but  eccentric  author  of  “ Spirits  of 
the  Age  " — 

XXVI.  MR.  WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

**  Don  Juan  has,  indeed,  great  cower ; but  its  power  is  owing  i j 
to  the  force  of  the  serious  writing,  and  to  the  oddity  of  Ok  ! 1 
contrast  between  that  and  the  fiaihy  passages  with  which  it  u , | 
interlarded.  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but 
one  step.  You  laugh  and  are  surprised  that  any  one  should  ; 
turn  round  and  travestle  himself ; the  drollerr  is  in  the  utter 
discontinuity  of  ideas  and  feelings.  He  makes  virtue  serve 
a*  a foil  to  vice  ; dandyism  is  ifor  want  of  any  other  ) a variety  ' 
of  genius.  A classical  intoxication  is  followed  by  the  splash- 
ing  of  soda  water,  by  frothy  effusions  of  ordinary  bUe.  After 
the  lightning  and  the  hurricane,  we  3re  introduced  to  the 
interior  of  the  cabin,  and  the  contents  of  wash-hand  basins. 
The  solemn  hero  of  tragedy  plays  Scrub  in  the  farce.  This  . 
Is  * very  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured.*  The  noble  l ard  is  ! 
almost  the  only  writer  who  has  prostituted  his  talents  in  this 
war.  He  hallows  in  order  to  desecrate  ; takes  a pleasure  !a  i 
defacing  the  images  of  beauty  his  hands  have  wrought ; and 
raises  our  hopes  and  our  belief  in  goodness  to  heaven,  only 
to  dash  them  to  the  earth  again,  and  break  them  in  om-cts 
the  more  effectually  from  the  very  height  they  have  tailen. 
Our  enthusiasm  for  genius  or  virtue  is  thus  turned  in  to  a jest 
by  the  very  person  who  has  kindled  it.  and  who  thus  fatally 
quenches  the  sparks  of  both.  It  is  not  that  Lord  Byron  is 
sometimes  serious  and  sometimes  trilling,  sometimes  profli- 
gate and  sometimes  moral  — but  » hen  he  is  most  n-r.ous 
and  most  moral,  he  is  only  preparing  to  mortify  the  unsus- 
pecting reader  by  putting  a pitiful  hoax  upon  him.  Thi*  is 
a most  unaccountable  anomaly.  Dun  Juan  has  been  called 
a Tristram  Shandy  in  rhyme:  it  is  rather  a poem  about 
itself." 

We  And  no  “ Sir  Cosmo  Gordon  **  in  any  baron- 
etage of  this  age,  or  even  in  any  list  of  K.B.’s  or 
K-H.'s;  but  it  stand*  on  the  titlepage  of  a book 
published  in  1825,  and  entitled  “ The  Life  and 
Genius  of  Lord  Byron. " Take,  then, 

XXVII.  SIR  COSMO  GORDON. 

" At  Venice,  Lord  Byron  planned  that  which,  bad  be  lived 
to  complete  it.  must  have  been  considered  as  the  nu»i  daring 
and  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his  works.  Don  Juan.  This 
work  was  general  in  its  satire,  and  warm  and  glowing  In  Us 
colouring ; and  though  it  had  an  obvious  and  important 
moral,  — the  absurdity  of  giving  lo  a young  man  a secluded 
and  monkish  education,  in  the  hope  that  that  would  preserve 
him  from  temptations,  — it  excited  a great  deal  of  clamour, 
especially  among  those  upon  whom,  in  the  execution  of  it, 
the  hand  of  the  poet  had  been  heavy.  The  Don  was  the  most 
singular  and  the  most  original  poem  that  had  perhaps  ever 
appeared.  It  was  made  up  of  the  most  cutting  sad  searching 
satires,  mixed  with  dissections  of  the  human  heart,  and  de-  i 
lineatlons  of  human  passion  and  frailty,  which  were  drawn 
both  to  and  with  the  life,  and  therefore  threw  all  those  who 
dreaded  exposure  into  the  most  serious  alarm.  Them  was 
much  more  both  of  politics  and  of  personality  in  this  poem 
than  in  any  of  his  former  ones,  arid  upon  this  account,  the 
outcry  against  it  was  more  loud  and  general.  The  stuff  of 
immortality  was,  however,  in  the  poem,  and  new  a few  of 
those  who  were  offended  at  its  appearance  will  probably  find 
(if  Indeed  they  shall  live  as  long)  their  only  memorials  in  *, 
after  all  which,  good  or  bad,  they  have  done  for  tbemaelm  I 
shall  be  forgotten.” 
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The  “ West " that  follows  is  not  Benjamin,  the 
President,  but  a young  American  brother  of  the 
brush,  who  visited  Lord  Byron  in  Italy,  anno 
Domini  1822. 

XXVIII.  WEST. 

1 1 “He  showed  me  two  of  the  Cantos  of  Don  Juan  in  manu- 
script. They  were  written  on  largo  sheets  of  paper,  put 
together  like  a schoolboy's  copybook.  Here  and  there  I 
observed  alterations  of  words,  but  seldom  of  whole  lines ; 
and  just  so,  he  told  me,  it  wa*  written  down  at  once.  It  was 
I all  g m,  be  said,  meaning  thereby  that  he*  drank  nothing  but 
. | gin  when  he  wrote  It.  The  Guicdoll  was  present,  and  said.  . 
| ' she  wished  my  lord  would  leave  off  writing  that  ugly  Don  1 

Juan.'  * I cannot  give  up  my  Don  Juan.'  he  replied  ; ‘ I do 
| not  know  what  I should  do  without  my  Don  Juan.'  “ 

From  “ Lord  Byron’s  Works,  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  Christianity  and  the  Obligations  of  Social 
1 Life,  ” — a sermon  preached  in  Holland  Chapel, 

1 Kennington,  by  the  Rev.  John  Styles,  D.D.  — and 
j | sold  by  the  Doctor's  pew-openers,  we  now  submit  a 
j brief  extract  We  believe  Dr.  Styles  has  been  fa- 
miliarised to  every  reader,  by  one  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 
I Smith’s  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

XXIX.  STYLES. 

“ Be  assured,  ray  Brethren,  it  is  with  sorrowful  reluctance 
; I I feel  myself  called  upon  to  denouuce  the  greatest  genius  of 
the  age  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  his  species.  The  poem  is 
one  in  which  the  author  has  put  forth  all  the  energy  of  liis 
wonderful  faculties  ; nor  has  ne  written  any  thing  more  de- 
cisively and  triumphantly  expressive  of  the  greatness  of  his 
genius.  It  is  at  once  the  glory  and  disgrace  of  our  literature  ; 
and  will  remain  to  all  ages  a perpetual  monument  of  the 
exalted  genius  and  depraved  heart  of  (he  writer.  It  is  de- 
voted to  the  worst  of  purposes  and  passions  ; and  flows  on  in  { 
one  continued  stream  of  pollution.  Its  great  design  seems 
to  be,  to  shame  the  good  out  of  their  virtues,  and  to  inspire 
the  wicked  with  the  pride  of  depravity.  If,  for  a moment, 
the  author  appears  to  forget  himself,  atid  to  suffer  his  muse 
to  breathe  of  purity  and  tenderness  — if  a touch  of  humanity, 

I a faint  gleam  of  goodness,  awaken  our  sympathy,  he  turns 
i upon  us  with  a sneer  of  contempt,  or  laughs  our  seu.sibillty 

to  scorn.  Indeed,  throughout,  wo  discover  the  heartless 
| despiser  of  human  nature;  — a denaturalised  being,  who, 
having  exhausted  every  species  of  sensual  gratification,  and 
drained  the  cup  of  sin  to  its  bitterest  dregs.  Is  resolved  to 
show  that  he  is  no  longer  human,  even  in  his  frailties,  but 
a cool,  unconcerned  fiend,  treating,  well-nigh  with  equal 
! derision,  the  most  pure  of  virtues  and  the  most  odious  of 
rices.  dead  alike  to  the  beauty  of  the  one  and  the  deformity 
of  the  other ; ret  possessing  a restless  spirit  of  seduction,  — 

I I debasing  the  nobler  part  of  man,  that  he  may  more  surely 
! bring  Into  action  his  baser  appetites  and  passions.  To  ac- 
complish this,  he  has  lavished  all  the  wiles  of  his  wit,  all  the 

, ] enchantments  of  his  genius,  in  every  page  the  poet  is  a 
libertine  ; and  the  most  unexceptionable  passages  are  mil-  j 
dewed  with  impurity.  The  cloven  foot  of  the  libidinous 
satyr  is  monstrously  associated  with  the  angel-wing  of 
genius.  — 

* I'd  rather  be  the  wretch  that  scrawls 
Ills  idiot  nonsense  on  the  walls ; 

Not  quite  a man,  not  quite  a brute. 

Than  I would  basely  prostitute 
My  powers  to  serve  the  cause  of  vice. 

To  bull!  some  Jewell’d  edifice 
So  fair,  so  foul,  — framed  with  such  art 
To  please  the  eye  and  soil  the  heart. 

That  he  who  has  not  power  to  shun. 

Comes,  looks,  and  feels  himself  undone.* 

. O my  Brethren  I how  I wish  that  the  style  of  this  ducourse 
could  be  less  accusatory  and  severe  t ” 

The  44  Letter  of  Cato  to  Lord  Byron,”  next  to  be 
quoted,  attracted  considerable  notice;  and  was,  we 
know  not  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  ascribed  to  the 
I . pen  of  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
Romford,  in  Essex  — author  of  “ Paris  In  1815,” 
a poem  — “ Pride  shall  have  a Fall,  a Comedy,”  — 

| ' “ Catiline,  a Tragedy,”  — “ Salathlel,  a Romance," 

, — **  Life  of  George  the  Fourth,"  — “ Comment  on 
I the  Apocalyjise,"  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 

XXX.  CATO. 

“ Whatever  your  principles,  no  page  of  any  of  your  writing* 
has  contributed  to  the  security  or  the  adornment  of  virtue. 


Have  you  not  offended  against  decency  ? and  repudiated 
shame  ? Have  you  not  represented  almost  every  woman  as 
a harlot  ? How  rour  fame  will  stand  with  posterity,  it  would 
be  idle  to  speculate  upon..  It  Is  not  improbable  that  some- 
thing like  tne  doubt  which  crossed  the  mind  of  the  senate, 
whether  they  should  pronounce  their  deceased  emperor  a 
tyrant  or  a god.  will  perplex  the  judgment  of  succeeding 
generations  as  to  the  credit  and  character  of  your  poetry. 
They  will  hardly  know  If  they  shall  deify  or  desecrate  a 
genius  so  majestic,  degrading  itself  by  subjects  and  sen- 
timents so  repulsive.  WUh  an  Insane  partiality,  we  are 
undervaluing  our  standard  writers,  and  placing  licentious 
drivellers  In  their  room.  The  Sbakspeares  and  Miltons  of 
better  days  are  superseded  by  the  Byrons  and  Shelleys,  the 
Hunts  and  "Moores  of  our  own : but  let  us  hope  that  the  garbage 
which  the  present  generation  luxuriates  upon,  posterity  will 
nauseate  and  cast  upon  the  dunghill.  With  such  a teacher 
as  you  have  shown  yourself,  how  is  It  possible  for  the  disciples 
of  your  school  to  be  any  other  than  most  vicious  beings  ? He 
who  brutalizes  every  feeling  that  gives  dignity  to  social,  every 
principle  that  imparts  comfort  to  domestic,  life— he  who 
represents  all  chastity  as  visionary,  and  all  virtue  as  vile,  is 
not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a man  — he  is  a firing  literary 
monster.'' 

The  ensuing  paragraphs  sire  from  a writer  who 
affixes  to  his  lucubration  the  initials  W.C — ; but 
with  whose  full  name  and  surname  we  have,  after 
much  diligence,  failed  to  make  ourselves  acquainted. 

XXXI.  ANON. 

44  It  is  to  Don  Juan,  the  last  of  Lord  Byron's  productions, 
that  he  will  owe  his  immortality.  It  is  bis  only  work  which 
excels  by  its  allurement  and  delight , by  its  power  of  attract- 
ing and  detaining  attention.  It  keeps  the  mind  in  pleasing 
captivity  ; it  is  perused  with  eagerness,  and,  in  hopes  of  new 
pleasure,  is  perused  again.  The  wild  and  daring  sallies  of 
sentiment  with  which  it  abounds,  the  irregular  and  eccentric 
violence  of  wit  which  pervades  every  canto,  excite  at  once 
astonishment  and  enthusiasm.  The  original  humour,  the 
peculiarity  of  expression,  the  incidents,  the  circumstances,  the 
surprises,  the  jests  of  action  and  of  thought,  the  shades  of 
light  and  darkness  so  exquisitely  interinl ogled.  Impart  a pe- 
culiarity of  character  to  the  work,  which  places  it  above  all 
modem,  above  all  ancient  fame.  Indeed,  it  we  except  the  six- 
teen satires  of  Juvenal,  there  is  nothing  In  antiquity  so  bitter 
or  so  decisive  as  the  sixteen  cantos  of  Don  Juan.  The  Homan 
satirist  exhibits  a mixture  of  dignity  and  aversion,  of  hatred 
and  invective  ; the  English  censor  displays  a contempt  of  the 
various  relations  of  society,  of  the  hypocrisies,  the  tumults, 
and  the  agitations  of  life.  Juvenal  disdains  to  wield  the 
feeble  weapon  of  ridicule — Byron  delights  to  mix  seriousness 
with  merriment,  and  thoughts  purely  jocular  with  sentiments 
of  exasperation  and  revenge.  Juvenal  is  never  pathetic  — 
Byron,  when  he  arrives  at  this  species  of  excellence,  destroys 
Us  effect  by  efftislonsof  ridicule  or  insensibility.  Both  poets, 
however,  exhibit  the  same  ebullitions  of  resentment  against 
the  miserable  victims  which  they  sacrifice  to  their  fury — the 
same  scorn  for  mankind  — and  the  same  vehemence  In  de- 
picting their  crimes,  passions,  and  follies.  Both  attack  ex- 
isting v illany,  strike  at  corruption  and  profligacy,  and  trample 
upon  the  turpitude  and  baseness  of  high  life.  Both  are 
grave,  intrepid,  and  implacable.  If  at  any  time  they  relax 
the  sternness  of  their  manner,  they  never  torget  themselves. 
They  sometimes  smile,  indeed,  but  their  smile  is  more  terrible 
than  their  frown  i it  is  never  excited  but  when  their  indigna- 
tion Is  mingled  wltn  contempt.  — Don  Juan  will  be  read  as 
long  as  satire,  wit,  mirth,  and  supreme  excellence  shall  be 
esteemed  among  men : it  will  continue  to  enchain  every 
affection  and  emotion  of  the  mind  : and  every  reader,  when 
he  arrives  at  Its  conclusion,  will  view  it  with  an  eye  of  sorrow, 
such  as  the  traveller  casts  on  departing  day.  “ 

Another  (or  the  same)  Mr.  Anon.,  In  a work.  In 
three  volumes  8vo,  London,  1825,  entitled  14  The 
Life,  Writings,  Opinions,  and  Times  of  Lord  Byron/’ 
thus  observes  — 

XXXII.  ANON.  (Second.) 

44  All  at  once  the  accumulated  torrent  of  obloquy  Is  poured 
forth  upon  the  devoted  head  of  Lord  Byron ! Well  — he  de- 
spised it,  and  justly  he  might  do  so  : it  will  uever  tarnish  a 
leaf  of  his  laurels.  Every  man  who  ha*  once  read  Don 
Juan,  if  he  ingenuously  confesses  the  truth,  will  feel  Inclined 
to  peruse  it  again  and  again.  If  Byron's  work*  be  proscribed 
on  the  score  of  want  of  decency,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  sweep 
off  one  half  of  English  literature  at  once,  as  libri  cxjmrgatx. 
But  Byron  was  a proscribed  poet  with  tho  puritanical 
moralists,  or  exclusively  good  men ! " 

A third  **  Anon."  meets  us  In  the  Author  of 
**  Don  John  ; or,  Don  Juan  unmasked ; being  a Key 
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to  the  mystery  attending  that  remarkable  publica- 
tion.** 

XXXI1L  ANON.  (Third.) 

k “ In  Don  Juan,  hi*  lordship's  muit  display*  all  hi*  charac- 
ter!* tic  beautic*  and  blemishes  — soaring  to  the  vastest 
heights,  or  creeping  to  the  lowest  depths  — glancing  with  an 
eye  of  fanta*y  at  thing*  pa*t,  at  thing*  preterit,  and  at  thing* 
to  come.  The  poem  i*  constructed,  like  the  image  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream  — of  fine  gold,  silTer,  and  day.  It  abounds 
in  sublime  thought  and  low  humour,  in  dignified  feeling  and 
malignant  passion,  in  elegant  writ  and  obsolete  conceit.  It 
alternately  presents  ui  with  the  gaiety  of  the  ball-room,  and 
the  gloom  of  the  scaffold— leading  us  among  the  airy 
pleasantries  of  fashionable  assemblage*,  and  suddenly  con- 
ducting us  to  haunts  of  depraved  and  disgusting  sensuality. 
We  have  scarcely  time  to  be  refreshed  and  soothed  br  the 
odours  of  flowers' and  bursting  blossoms,  the  pensive  silence 
of  still  waters,  and  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  forms, 
before  we  arc  terrified  and  horror-stricken  by  the  ferociou* 
clamours  of  tumultuous  crowds,  and  the  agonies  of  innocent 
and  expiring  victims.  This  poem  turns  decorum  into  jest, 
and  bius  defiance  to  the  established  decencies  of  life.  It  war* 
with  virtue  as  resolutely  as  with  vice.” 

Our  next  author  is  a ptcutlonomout  one — the 
writer  of  a “ Letter  to  Lord  Byron,  by  John  Bull,” 
Loudon,  8vo,  1821.  This  production  much  excited 
Lord  Byron’s  curiosity.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Murray  he  asks,  “ Who  the  devil  can  have  done  this 
diabolically  well-written  letter  ? ” and  subsequently 
he  Is  found  resting  his  suspicion  (unfoundedly,  no 
doubt,)  on  one  of  his  own  most  intimate  personal 
friends.  We  extract  a few  paragraphs. 

XXXIV.  JOHN  BULL. 

•*  Stick  to  Don  Juan  ; it  is  the  only  sincere  thing  you  have 
ever  written  ; and  it  will  live  many  yean  after  all  your 
Harolds  have  ceased  to  be.  in  your  own  words, 

• A school-girl's  tale  — the  wonder  of  an  hour.* 

1 consider  Don  Juan  as  out  of  all  sight  the  best  of  jour  works : 
it  Is  by  far  the  most  spirited,  the  most  straight  forward,  the 
most  interesting,  and  the  most  poetical ; and  every  body 
think*  as  1 do  or  It.  although  they -have  not  the  heart  to  say 
so.  Old  Gifford's  brow  relaxed  as  he  gloated  over  it  ; Mr. 
Croker  rhuekled ; Dr.  WhiUkrr  smirked ; Mr.  Mllmaxi 
sighed  ; Mr.  Coleridge  took  it  to  hi*  bed  with  him. 

••  I think  the  great  charm  of  It*  style  is,  that  it  is  not  much 
like  the  stvle  of  any  other  poem  in  the  world.  It  is  utter 
humbug  to  say.  that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  style  of  the  Italian 
weaver*  of  merry  oltara  hma  : their  merriment  is  nothing, 
became  they  have  nothing  but  their  merriment ; vours  is 
every  thing,  because  It  1*  delightfully  intermingled  with,  and 
contrasted  by,  all  manner  of  seriom  things  — murder  and 
lust  included.  It  is  also  mere  humbug  to  accuse  you  of 
having  plagiarised  it  from  Mr.  Frerr's  pretty  and  graceful 
little  Wnistlccrafts.  The  measure,  to  be  sure,  is  the  same  ; 
but  then  the  measure  is  as  old  as  the  hill*.  Hut  the  spirit  of 
the  two  poets  it  as  different  as  can  he.  Mr.  Frere  writes 
elegantly,  playfully,  very  like  a gpntleman,  and  a scholar,  and 
a respectable  man  ; and' hi*  poem*  never  sold,  nor  ever  will 
sell.  Your  Don  Juan,  again,  i*  written  strongly,  lasciviously, 
fiercely,  laughingly,  —every  body  see*  in  a "moment  that 
nobody  could  have"  written  It  but  a man  of  the  first  order, 
both  iu  genius  and  in  dissipation  — a real  master  of  all  his 
tools  — a profligate,  penurious,  irresistible,  charming  devil  ; 
— and  accordingly  the  Don  sell*,  and  w ill  sell,  to  the  end  of 
time,  whether  our  good  friend.  Mr.  John  Murray,  honour  it 
with  hi*  Imprimatur,  or  doth  not  so  honour  it.  1 will  mention 
a book,  however,  from  which  I do  think  you  have  taken  a 
great  many  hints  ; nay,  a great  many  pretty  full  sketches,  for 
your  Juan.  It  is  one  which  (with  a few  more)  one  never  sees 
mentioned  in  reviews,  because  it  is  a book  written  on  the 
anti-humbug  principle.  It  is  — you  know  it  exceedingly  well 

it  is  no  other  than  • Faublas,  a book  which  contains  a* 

much  good  fun  as  Oil  Ilia*,  or  Molidre;  as  much  good 
luscious  description  ns  the  lliloisc ; as  much  fancy  and 
imagination  as  all  the  comedies  in  the  English  language  nut 
together,  and  less  humbug  than  any  one  given  romance  that 
hat  been  written  since  Don  Quixote — a book  which  is  to  be 
found  on  the  table*  of  roue*,  and  in  the  desks  of  divine*,  and 
under  the  pillow*  of  splmtcrs  — a book,  in  a word,  which  is 
read  universally  — I wish  1 could  add  — in  the  original. 

44  But  all  this  has  nothing  to  uo  w ith  the  charming  style  of 
Don  Juan,  which  Is  entirely  and  inimitably  your  own  — tbe 
sweet,  fiery,  rapid,  easy  — beautifully  easy,  — anti-humbug 
style  of  Don  Juan.  Ten  stansas  of  it  are  worth  all  your 
Manfred  — and  yet  your  Manfred  is  a noble  poem,  too,  in  its 
wajr.  I had  really  no  idea  what  a very  clever  fellow  you  were 
rill  I read  Don  Juan.  In  my  humble  opinion,  there  Is  very 


little  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  half  a century,  except  the  Scotch  novel*  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  Don  Juan.  They  will  do  so  because  they  arv 
written  with  perfect  facility  and  nature  — because  their 
materials  are  all  drawn  from  life.” 

Coming  once  more  to  men  with  name*,  we  present 
this  extract  from  a Life  of  Byron,  by  the  well-known 
author  of  44  The  Annals  of  the  Parish,"  44  Tbe 
Provost,"  44  The  Entail,”  44  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,* 
44  Laurie  Todd,”  and  “ The  Member." 

XXXV.  GALT. 

44  Strong  objections  have  been  made  to  the  moral  tendency 
of  Don  Juan  ; but,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  is  Lord  Byrun  i 
masterpiece  ; and  undoubtedly  it  display*  all  the  varieties  of 
his  powers,  combined  with  a quaint  playfulness  not  found  to 
an  equal  degree  in  any  other  of  hi*  works.  The  serious  and 

Iiathetic  portion*  are  exquisitely  beautiful  ; tbe  dc script ioc* 
iave  all  the  distinctness  of  the  best  picture*  in  Childe  HaroU, 
and  are.  moreover,  generally  drawn  from  nature  ; while  tbe 
satire  U for  the  most  part  curiously  associated  and  sparkling!? 
witty.  The  characters  are  sketched  with  amusing  firm  nr*# 
and  freedom  ; and.  though  sometimes  grotesque,  are  yet  not 
often  overcharged.  It  it  professedly  .in  epic  poem,  but  tt  may 
be  more  properly  described  as  a poetical  novel.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  to  inculcate  any  particular  moral,  or  to  do  more  thaa 
unmantle  the  decorum  of  society.  Bold  and  buoyant  through- 
out, it  exhihits  a free  irreverent  knowledge  of  the  world, 
laughing  or  mocking  as  the  thought  serves,  in  tbe  most  on- 
expected  antitheses  to  the  proprieties  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance.  The  object  of  the  poem  is  to  describe  the 
progress  of  a libertine  through  life;  not  an  unprincipled 
prodigal,  whose  profligacy.  growing  with  hu  growth  and 
strengthening  with  his  strength,  passes  fiom  voluptuous 
indulgence  into  the  morbid  sensuality  of  srstnuatc  de- 
bauchery ; but  a young  gentleman  who,  whirled  try  the  rigour 
and  vivacity  of  his  animal  spirits  into  a world  of  adventure*, 
in  which  hi*  stars  are  chiefly  in  fault  for  hi*  Uauoot.  settles 
at  last  into  an  honourable  lawgiver,  a moral  speaker  cm 
divorce  bills,  and  possibly  a subscriber  to  the  Society  fc*  the 
Suppression  of  Vice.” 

Next  to  Mr.  Galt  we  place  the  amiable  and  humane 
Sir  Samuel  Egcrton  Brydgee,  Baronet,  of  Denton  and 
Lee  Priory,  Kent,  author  of  “ Mary  Clifford,"  th* 
“ Censure  Literaria,”  the  44  Autobiography  of  Cl*» 
wring,"  kc.  kc.  kc. 

XXXVI.  BRYDGES. 

*'  Don  Juan  is,  no  doubt,  very  licentiou*  in  parts,  which 
renders  it  dangerous  to  praise  it  very  much ; and  makes  It 
improper  for  those  who  hare  not  a cool  avid  correct  judgment, 
and  cannot  separate  the  objectionable  pirts  from  the  numer- 
ous beautiful  passage*  Intermixed,  but  nowhere  is  the  reefs 
mind  more  elastic,  tree,  and  vigorous,  and  hi*  knowledge  of 
human  nature  more  surprising.  It  ha*  all  sorts  of  faults, 
many  of  which  cannot  be  defended,  and  some  of  which  arc 
disgusting ; but  it  has,  also,  almost  every  sort  frt  puetzcal 
merit ; there  are  In  it  some  of  the  finest  passage*  which  Lord 
Byron  ever  wrote  ; there  is  amazing  knowledge  of  hunun 
nature  in  k ; there  I*  exquisite  humour ; there  is  freedom, 
and  bound,  and  vigour  of  narrative,  imagery,  sent# merit,  and 
style,  which  are  admirable  ; there  is  a vast  fertility  of  deep, 
extensive,  and  original  thought,  and,  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  the  profusion  of  a prompt  and  most  richly-stored  memory. 
The  Invention  is  lively  and  poetical ; the  descriptions  are 
brilliant  and  glowing,  yet  not  over-wrought,  but  fresh  from 
nature,  and  fokhfUl  to  her  colours : and  the  prevalent 
character  of  the  whole  (bating  too  many  dark  spots)  not 
dispiriting,  though  gloomy  ; not  misanthropic,  though  bitter ; 
and  not  repulsive  to  the  vision*  of  joetiral  enthusiasm, 
though  Indignant  and  resentful.  I know  not  bow  to  wish  he 
had  never  written  thi*  poem,  in  spite  of  all  lu  faults  and 
intermingled  mischief!  There  are  parts  of  it  which  are 
among  the  most  brilliant  proofs  of  his  genius  ; and.  what  is 
even  better,  there  arc  part*  which  throw  a blaze  of  Light  up<xi 
the  knowledge  of  human  life.** 

After  depicting  tbe  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Lord 
Byron  at  Venice,  in  1817-18,  bis  biographer  thus 
notices  Don  Juan  : — 

XXXVII.  MOO-RE. 

44  It  was  at  thi*  time,  as  the  features  of  the  progeny  itself 
would  but  too  plainly  indicate,  that  Lord  Byron  conceived 
and  wrote  part  of  hit  poem  of  Don  Juan  ; — and  never  dk! 
pages  more  faithfully,  and  in  many  re*pects  Lamentably, 
reflect  every'  variety  of  feeling,  and  whim,  and  passion  th*. 
like  the  rack  of  autumn,  swept  across  the  author's  mind  ta 
writing  them.  Nothing  less,  indeed,  than  that  singular  ccns- 
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bination  of  attributes,  which  existed  and  were  in  full  activity 
In  his  mind  at  this  moment,  could  hare  suggested,  or  been 
capable  of,  the  execution  of  such  a work.  The  cool  shrewd- 
ness of  age.  with  the  vivacity  and  glowing  temperament  of 
youth,  — the  wit  of  a Voltaire,  with  the  sensibility  of  a 
Rousseau.  — the  minute  practical  knowledge  of  the  man  of 
society,  with  the  abstract  and  self-contemplative  spirit  of  the 
poet.  — a susceptibility  of  all  that  is  grandest  and  most  affect- 
ing in  human  virtue,  with  a deep,  withering  experience  of  all 
that  is  most  fatal  to  it, — the  two  extremes,  in  short,  of  man's 
mixed  and  inconsistent  nature,  now  rankly  smelling  of  earth, 
i now  breathing  of  heaven.  — such  was  the  strange  assemblage 
of  contrary  elements,  all  meeting  together  iu  the  same  mind, 
and  all  brought  to  bear,  in  turn,  upon  the  same  task,  from 
! which  alone  could  have  sprung  this  extraordinary  poem  — the 

I most  powerful  and,  la  many  respects,  painful  display  of  the 
versatility  of  genius  that  has  ever  been  left  for  succeeding 
ages  to  wonder  at  and  deplore." 

Immediately  on  receiving  the  news  of  Lord  Byron’s 

I I death.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  la  known  to  all,  sent  to 
one  of  the  Edinburgh  newspapers  a touching  tribute 
to  his  memory.  Perhaps  a more  fitting  place  might 

| have  been  found  in  this  collection  for  parts  of  the 
following  extract; — but  we  cannot  prevail  on  our- 
selves to  present  it  here  in  a mutilated  form. 

XXXVIU.  SCOTT. 

M Amidst  the  general  calmness  of  the  political  atmosphere, 
we  have  been  stunned,  from  another  quarter,  hr  one  of  those 
death  notes,  which  are  pealed  at  intervals,  as  from  an  arch- 


angel's trumpet,  to  awaken  the  soul  of  a whole  people  at 
once.  Lord  Byron,  who  has  so  long  and  so  amply  filled  the 
highest  place  in  the  public  eye,  has  shared  the  lot  of  humanity. 
That  mighty  genius,  which  walked  amongst  men  as  something 
superior  to  ordinary  mortality,  and  whose  powers  were  beheld 
with  wonder,  and  something  approaching  to  terror,  as  if  wc 
knew  not  whether  they  were  of  good  or  of  evil,  Is  laid  as 
soundly  to  rest  as  the  poor  peasant  whose  Ideas  went  not 
beyooa  his  daily  task.  The  voice  of  just  blame  and  of  malig- 
nant censure  are  at  once  slieuced  ; and  we  feel  almost  as  if 
the  great  luminary  of  heaven  had  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  sky.  at  the  moment  when  every  telescope  was  levelled 
for  the  examination  of  the  spots  which  dimmed  Us  brightness. 
It  ia  n«t  now  the  question,  what  were  Byron's  faults,  what 
hi*  mistakes ; but,  how  is  the  blank  which  he  has  left  in 
British  literature  to  be  filled  up?  Not,  wc  fear,  in  one 
generation,  which,  among  manyhighly  gifted  persons,  has 
produced  none  which  approached  Lord  Byron,  in  orioinality, 
the  first  attribute  of  genius.  Only  thirty-six  years  old  — 
so  much  already  done  for  immortality  — so  much  time  re- 
maining. as  it  seemed  to  us  short-sighted  mortals,  to  maintain 
and  to  extend  his  fame,  and  to  atone  for  errors  In  conduct 
and  levities  in  composition,  — who  will  not  grieve  that  such  a 
race  has  been  shortened,  though  not  always  keeping  the 
•tralght  path  ; such  a light  extinguished,  though  sometimes 
Aiming  to  dazzle  and  to  bewilder  ? One  word  on  this  un- 
grateful subject,  ere  wc  quit  it  for  ever. 

••  The  errors  of  Lord  Bvron  arose  neither  from  depravity 
of  heart. — for  Nature  had  not  committed  the  anomaly  of 


••  The  errors  of  Lord  Bvron  arose  neither  from  depravity 
of  heart, — for  Nature  had  not  committed  the  anomaly  of 
| uniting  to  such  extraordinary  talents  an  Imperfect  moral  1 
tense,  — nor  from  feeUngs  dead  to  the  admiration  of  virtue. 
No  man  had  ever  a kinder  heart  for  sympathy,  or  a more  open 
hand  for  the  relief  of  distress  ; and  no  mina  was  ever  more 
' formed  for  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  noble  actions,  pro- 
viding he  was  convinced  that  the  actors  had  proceeded  on 
disinterested  principles.  Keroonstrances  from  a frieod,  of 
whose  intention*  and  kindness  he  was  secure,  had  often  great 
weight  with  him  ; hut  there  were  few  who  would  venture  on 
a task  so  difficult.  Reproof  he  endured  with  impatience,  and 
reproach  hardened  him  in  hi*  error ; so  that  he  often  resem- 
I hied  the  gallant  war-steed,  who  rushes  forward  on  the  steel 
that  wounds  him.  In  the  most  painful  crisis  of  his  private 

(life,  he  evinced  this  irritability  and  impatience  of  censure  in 
such  a degree,  as  almost  to  resemble  the  noble  victim  of  the 
bull-fight,  which  Is  more  maddened  by  the  squibs,  darts,  and 
petty  annoyances  of  the  unworthy  crowds  beyond  the  llsfs. 

. than  by  the  lance  of  his  nobler,  and,  so  to  speak,  hi*  more 
legitimate  antagonist  In  a word,  much  of  that  in  which  he 
erred  was  in  bravado  and  scorn  of  his  censors,  and  was  done 
with  the  motive  of  Dryden's  despot,  ‘ to  show  his  arbitrary 
power.' 

“ As  various  in  composition  as  Shakspeare  himself  (this 
will  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  * Don 
Juan'),  he  has  embraced  every  topic  of  human  life,  and 
sounded  every  string  on  the  divine  harp,  from  Its  slightest 
to  its  most  powerful  and  heart-astounding  tones.  There  is 
scarce  a*pas*ion  or  a situation  which  has  escaped  his  pen ; 
and  he  might  be  drawn,  like  Garrick,  between  the  weeping 
and  the  laughing  Muse,  although  his  most  powerful  efforts 
have  certainly  been  devoted  to  Melpomene.  Hls  genius 
seemed  as  prolific  as  various.  The  most  prodigal  use  did 


not  exhaust  his  powers,  nay,  seemed  rather  to  increase  their 
| vigour.  Neither  Childe  liarotd,  nor  any  of  the  most  beau- 
[ tlfti!  of  Byron's  earlier  tale*,  contain  more  exquisite  morsels 
of  poetry  than  are  to  lie  found  scattered  through  the  cantos 
of  Don.  Juan,  amidst  verses  which  the  author  appears  to 
have  thrown  off  with  an  effort  os  spontaneous  as  that  of  a 
tree  resigning  its  leaves  to  the  wind.  But  that  noble  tree 
will  never  more  bear  fruit  or  blossom  ! It  has  been  cut 
down  in  Its  strength,  and  the  past  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of 

Byron.  We  can  scarce  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea 

scarce  think  that  the  voice  is  silent  for  ever,  which,  bursting 
so  often  on  our  ear,  was  often  heard  with  rapturous  admir^ 
tion,  sometimes  yrith  regret,  but  always  with  the  deepest 
Interest, 

* A11  that's  bright  must  fade. 

The  brightest  stiU  the  fleetest ! ’ 

With  a strong  feeling  of  awful  sorrow,  we  take  leave  of  the 
subject.  Death  creeps  upon  our  most  serious  as  well  as 
upon  our  most  idle  emploj  inc-uts ; and  it  is  a reflection 
solemn  and  gratifying,  that  he  found  our  Byron  in  no 
moment  of  levity,  hut  contributing  his  fortune,  and  hazard- 
ing his  life,  in  behalf  of  a people  only  endeared  to  him  by 
their  own  past  glories,  and  as  fellow-creature*  suffering 
under  the  yoke  of  a heathen  oppressor.  To  have  fallen  in  a 
I crusade  for  Freedom  and  Humanity,  as  in  olden  limes  it 
| would  have  been  an  atonement  for  the  blackest  crimes,  may 
; in  the  present  be  allowed  to  expiate  greater  follies  than  even 
exaggerating  calumny  has  propagated  against  Byron." 

In  a little  journal  conducted  by  the  grext  poet  of 
Germany,  Goethe,  and  entitled  “ Kunst  und  Alther- 
thum,”  *.  e.  M Art  and  Antiquity,”  (Part  I1L 
1821,)  there  appeared  a translation  into  German  of 
part  of  the  first  canto  of  Don  Juan,  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  poem  by  the  venerable  Editor,  of 
which  we  next  submit  a specimen ; — 

XXXIX.  GOETHE. 

“ Don  Juan  is  a thoroughly  genial  work  — misanthropical 
to  the  bitterest  savagcncss,  tender  to  the  most  exquisite 
delicacy  of  sweet  feelings : and  when  we  once  understand 
and  appreciate  the  author,  and  make  up  our  minds  not  fret- 
fully and  vainly  to  wish  him  other  than  ho  is.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  enjoy  what  he  chooses  to  pour  out  before  us  with  such 
unbounded  audacity— with  such  utter  recklessness.  The 
technical  execution  of  the  verse  Is  in  every  respect  answer- 
able to  the  strange,  wild  simplicity  of  the  conception  and 
plan  : the  poet  no  more  thinks  of  polishing  his  phrase,  than 
he  docs  of  flattering  his  kind  ; and  yet,  when  we  examine  the 
piece  more  narrowly,  we  feel  that  English  poetry  1*  In  pos- 
session of  what  the  German  has  never  attained,  a classically 
elegant  comic  style 

" If  I am  blamed  for  recommending  this  work  for  transla- 
tion —for  throwing  out  hints  which  may  serve  to  introduce 
so  immoral  a performance  among  a quiet  and  uncorrupted 
nation  — I answer,  that  1 really  do  not  perceive  any  likeli- 
hood of  our  virtue’s  sustaining  serious  damage  in  this  way : 
Poets  and  Romancers,  bad  as  they  may  be.  have  not  yet 
learned  to  be  more  pernicious  than  the  dally  newspapers 
which  lie  on  every  table." 

After  Scott  and  Goethe  we  should  be  sorry  to 
quote  anybody  but  Lord  Byron  himself.  In  Mr. 
Kennedy’s  account  of  his  “ Conversations”  with  the 
noble  poet  at  Cephalonia,  a few  weeks  before  his 
death,  we  find  the  following  passage,  with  which  let 
these  prolegomena  conclude. 

XL.  BYRON  ipte  ( apud  Kenned)'). 

“ I cannot,”  said  Lord  Byron,  **  conceive  why  people  will 
always  mix  up  my  own  character  and  opinions  with  those 
of  the  Imaginary  beings  which,  as  a poet,  i have  the  right  and 
liberty  to  draw.'’ 

*'  They  certainly,”  said  I,  ” do  not  spare  your  Lordship 
in  that  respect,  and  in  Childe  Harold,  Lara,  too  Giaour,  and 
Don  Juan,  they  are  too  much  disposed  to  think  that  you 
paint,  in  many  costumes,  yourself,  and  that  these  characters 
are  only  the  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  your  own  senti- 
ments and  feelings.” 

M They  do  me  great  Injustice,”  he  replied  “ and  what  was 
never  before  done  to  any  poet.  Even  In  Don  Juan  I have 
been  equally  misunderstood.  I take  a vicious  and  unprin- 
cipled character,  and  lead  him  through  those  ranks  of 


society,  whose  high  external  accomplishments  cover  and 
cloak  Internal  and  secret  vices,  and  I paftit  the  natural  effects 
of  such  characters ; and  certainly  they  are  not  so  highly 
coloured  as  we  find  them  In  real  life." 


of  such  characters  ; and  certainly 


•*  This  may  be  true ; but  the  question  is,  what  arc  your 
motives  and  object  for  painting  nothing  but  scenes  of  vice 
i and  foUy  ? " — **  To  remove  the  cloak,  which  the  manners  and 
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maxima  of  society.”  said  hi*  Lordship,  **  throw  over  their 
secret  sins,  and  ahow  them  to  the  world  as  they  really  are." 

©Ofitflcript. 

We  bad  intended  to  stop  with  the  above  — but 
after  it  was  too  late  to  derange  the  order  of  our 
earlier  testimonies,  our  attention  was  solicited  to  a 
sportive  effhsion  by  the  learned  Dr.  William  Maginn, 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  appears  to  us  not 
unworthy  of  being  transferred  to  this  Olla  podrida. 
Every  one  ought  to  have,  but  every  one  has  not,  by 
heart  Wordsworth’s  44  Yarrow  Unvisited  ; ” therefore 
we  shall  place  the  original  alongside  of  the  parody. 


V ARROW  UN  VlblTBD (llof).  DON  JUAN  UNREAD  (1819). 

Pmk  Sdrling  *»  had  m« 

Tim  max*  Forth  unr*v*ird ; 

H*J  (rod  i hr  Sank,  oTCljiW and'. ..  .. , 

And  with  ihcTvMMl  had  UavaU'dj  And  with  Ci.ilda  Harold  traitlld; 
An.1  whan  »•  cstn*  to  ClomM,  And  »o  we  folUnr  d Cloven  foot, 
Th«M  Mid mj  " Marrow And  Csllhfutl*  atony, 

“ U haWer  hetlde.we II  turn  adtle.  Until  he  crlnl,  *•  Cunt*  turn  salde. 
And  roe  tlie  Rraet  of  Yenow.**  And  read  uf  Don  OtoTsnni.'* 

*•  Let  Yarrow  folk,  ff-m  Selkirk  M Let  WhitfUh  folk,  fra*  HoLland 
Town,  lloum. 

Who  hare  Iweo  hurlna,  wlUnf,  Who  hare  Icon  I ring,  prating. 

Go  tact  to  Yarrow,  *t  U their  own  ; Road  lam  Giovanni,  ‘t  it  ll-vtr  own ; 

Each  Malden  to  her  Dwelling  ! A child  of  their  creating  I 
On  Yarrow 't  bac.kt  !*t  hernuu  Sri,  On  Jntt  prufanv  they  love  to  feed. 
Ham  conch,  and  rtlibiti  burrow  ! And  there  thev  are  — and  many  S 
Bui  we  will  downwaida  with  the  But  we,  who  link  net  with  the 


Tweed, 


Nor  turn  a 


e to  Yarrow. 


Regard  not  Don  Giovanni. 


**  There 't  Gala  Water,  Loader  •'  There  't  Owl  wir.'t  daughter.  She). 
Haugtia,  Itjk  wife. 

Both  lying  right  before  cu  ; Aw  ruing  fearful  Mortvw  ; 

And  Dnbarnojh,  where  with  chira-  Tliere  » Hri  itt,  who,  with  Hunt  and 
Ing  T w**U  Ki 

The  LintwhiUt  ting  in  chorus ; Bray,  forth  in  Cockney  charm  ; 
There  ',  pleotant  Tivlot  Dale,  a There  *•  ptraaant  Thuous  Moore,  a 
land  [row: 

Marir  tilth*  w.th  plough  and  har- 


To  go  In  vouch  of  Yarrow  f 


Who  «lng»  of  R-h.p  and  Fanny  : 
,vhv  throw  i«ti  thee-  w;tt  tngay 
To  take  up  IKin  Giovanni? 


*<  Whak'a  Yarrow  but  a River  bare,  " What  '•  Juan  but  a • found  cat  tale 
That  glklct  the  dark  hill*  under  > That  buru»  all  rulet  avunder 
Th  <-ru  are  a t t»m  and  lucb  elvewhere  Th:  re  area  thout*::.!  such  elwwhere 
A>  worthy  of  ynur  w under.-  At  worthy  of  your  wondet." 

—strange  worth  they  ,eem'd  of  alight  — htiange  »*onU  they  -wn’d  of  alight 
and  tc  am  . and  scorn  ; 

M«  true -sore  tigh'd  for  aorrow  : Hi*  iordahli*  look'd  notcitnny : 

And  look^  m*  In  the  face,  to  think  *“*’  k 

I that  could  »p««k  oi  Yarrow  ! 

*•  Oh  I grem, “ mid  1, " are  Yarrow**  44  Oh  ! rich,*  taiJ  1,  "ant  J uan’t 
Holm*,  rhjrort 

And  tweet  u Yarrow  flowing ! And  warm  its  rme  U flowing ! 

Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock,  Fair  croj:v  of  l>!a>ph«my  it  bear". 

But  we  will  leave  It  growing.  Hut  we  will  leave  them  growing  : 

O'er  hilly  path,  and  op*n  Strath,  In  Pindar’s  atrarn.  In  prove  uf  1‘a.ne, 
We  ’ll  wand*  Scotland  thorough  j And  many  another  Zan«, 
it,  though  to  near,  we  wiil  net  A*  groat  we  read,  to  where's  the 


Into  the  Dale  of  Yarrow. 


To  wade  through  Don  Giovanni  * 


" Let  beeve*  and  home-bred  kine  " Let  Colburn’a  town-bred  cattle 
partake  trail  I 

The  tweet*  of  Bum-milt  meadow  ; The  *w«vt»  of  Lady  Morgan  ; 


The  trran  on  uiU  St.  Mary  * Lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow  I 
We  will  not  tee  them  ; will  not  go 
To  day,  nor  yet  to-morrow  ; 
Enough  If  In  nut  hearts  » t know 
There  ‘a  acch  a place  at  Yarrow. 

" Be  Yarrow  Stream  unseen,  un- 
known i 

It  must,  or  wv  shall  rue  It  I 
We  have  a vision  at  eir  own  ; 

Ah  ! whs  should  we  undo  It  > 

The  treasured  dreams  of  Um«a  long 
past,  [row  I 

We’ll  keep  them,  winsome  Mar- 
For  when  we  *re  there,  although  t'  la 
T ‘w  ill  be  another  Yarrow . ‘ fair. 


I -el  Maturm  to  amorous  themes 
Attune  hU  barrel  organ  ! 

We  will  nut  read  them,  wilt  not  hear 
Th»  psrson  or  the  granny  ; 

And,  1 dare  sav,  as  had  Oa  they, 

Ur  worse,  Is  Don  Giovanni. 

" Be  Juan  then  utueen,  un- 
known ! 

It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  H ; 

We  may  have  virtue  of  our  own  ; 

Ah ! why  should  w«  undo  It  f 
The  treasured  faith  of  days  long 

We  •tof'woulj  price  o’er  any  j 
And  grieve  to  hear  the  ribald  jeer 
Of  scamps  like  Don  Giovanni. 


If  Care  with  freer  ing  yean  should  •*  When  Whig*  with  frerring  rule 
come.  shall  come. 

And  piety  seem  folly ; [Broaahara, 
When  Cam  and  Isis,  curb'd  by 
High  wonder  me!  snctsolj  } 

When  Cobbett,  Woofer,  Watson, 
And  all  the  swinivh  many,  (Hunt, 
Shall  rough-shod  ride  o’er  Church 
and  State ; 

Then  hey  ■ for  lion  Giovanni.” 


h to  otir  from  home. 
And  vet  l«  ir.vi  vn.  holy  ; 

Should  life  be  dull,  and  spirits  lew ; 

T will  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow, 
That  earth  has  something  yet  to 
show. 

The  bonny  Holm*  of  Yarrow  I ” 


“ Then  hey  ! for  Don  Giovanni ! w — What  Tory 
will  not  pronounce  Dr.  Maginn’*  last  octave  a pro- 
phetic one,  when  he  compares  it  with  the  time  of 
the  forthcoming  of  this,  the  fir>t  complete  and  un- 
mutilated  edition  of  Don  Juan  ? " 

January  30,  1833.] 


DEDICATION.  * 


Boa  South it  ! You’re  a poet  — Poet-laureate, 
And  representative  of  all  the  race ; 

Although ’t  is  true  that  you  turn’d  out  a Tory  at 
Last, — yours  has  lately  been  a common  case; 
And  now,  my  Epic  Renegade  ! what  are  ye  at  ? 

With  all  the  Lakers,  in  and  out  of  place  ? 

A nest  of  tuneful  persons,  to  my  eye 
Like  44  four  and  twenty  Blackbirds  in  a pye  ; 

IL 

“ Which  pye  being  open’d  they  began  to  sing  " 
(This  old  song  and  new  simile  holds  good), 

44  A dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  King,” 

Or  Regent,  who  admires  such  kind  of  food  ; — 
And  Coleridge,  too,  has  lately  taken  wing. 

But  like  a hawk  encumber’d  with  his  hood,  — 
Explaining  metaphysics  to  the  nation  — 

I wish  he  would  explain  his  Explanation.  3 

in. 

You,  Bob  ! are  rather  Insolent,  you  know. 

At  being  disappointed  In  your  wish 
To  supersede  all  warblers  here  below, 

And  be  the  only  Blackbird  in  the  dish ; 

And  then  you  overstrain  yourself,  or  so. 

And  tumble  downward  like  the  flying  ffeh 
Gasping  on  deck,  because  you  soar  too  high.  Bob, 
And  fall,  for  lack  of  moisture  quite  a-dry.  Bob  ! 

IV. 

And  Wordsworth,  in  a rather  long  44  Excursion" 
(I  think  the  quarto  holds  five  hundred  pages). 
Has  give-u  a sample  from  the  vasty  version 
Of  his  new  P}Tstcm  3 to  perplex  the  sages ; 

’Tis  poetry  — at  least  by  his  assertion. 

And  may  appear  so  when  the  dog-star  rages  — 
And  he  who  understands  It  would  be  able 
To  add  a story  to  the  Tower  of  Babel. 


1 [This  •*  Dedication  ” was  suppressed,  ia  1*  9,  with  Lori 
Byron's  reluctant  consent ; but,  shortly  after  his  death,  to 
existence  became  notorious,  tn  consequence  ot  an  article  ia 
the  Westminster  Review,  generally  ascribed  to  Sir  John 
Hobhome  ; and,  for  several  years,  the  rerses  hare  been  teUhtf 
in  the  streets  as  a broadside.  It  could,  therefore,  serve  no 
purpose  to  exclude  them  on  the  present  occasion.] 

* (Coleridge’s  44  Blogr.tphia  Literaria"  appeared  in  1S17-] 

3 (*'  When,  some  years  ago,  a gentleman . the  chief  writer  and 
conductor  of  a celebrated  review,  distinguished  by  its  hos- 
tility to  Mr.  Southey,  spent  a day  or  two  at  Keswick,  he  was 
circumstantially  informed  by  what  series  of  accidents  tt  had 
happened,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Mr.  Soot  bey,  and  1 bad  be- 
come neighbours  ; and  how  utterly  groundless  was  the  sup- 
position, that  we  considered  ourselves  as  belonging  to  any 
common  school,  but  that  of  good  sense,  confirmed  by  the 
long-established  mc-dels  of  the  best  times  of  Greece,  Rome. 
Italy,  and  England ; and  still  more  groundless  the  notion, 
that  Mr.  Southey  (for.  as  to  myself,  1 have  published  so  little, 
and  that  little  of  so  little  importance,  as  to  make  it  slmcst 
ludicrous  to  mention  my  name  at  all)  could  have  been  mc- 
cerned  In  the  formation  of  a poetic  sect  with  Mr.  Words- 
worth. when  so  many  of  his  works  had  been  published,  cot 
only  previously  to  any  acquaintance  between  them,  but  before 
Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  hid  w ritten  anything  but  ia  a dic- 
tion ornate,  and  uniformly  sustained ; when,  too,  the  slightest 
examination  will  make  It  evident,  that  between  those  and  th* 
after-writings  of  Mr.  Southey  there  exists  no  other  difference 
than  that  of  a progressive  degree  of  excellence,  from  progres- 
sive developcmcntof  power,  and  progressive  facility  from  Said 
and  increase  of  experience.  \ ct,  among  the  first  articles 
which  this  man  wrote  after  lit*  return  from  Keswick,  we  wets 
characterised  as  ' the  Sthool  of  w hining  and  hypochondriacs, 
poets  that  haunt  the  Lake*.”'  — Colcrioob.] 


DO N JUAN. 


You — Gentlemen  I by  dint  of  long  seclusion 
From  better  company,  have  kept  your  own 
At  Keswick  ',  and,  through  still  continued  fusion 
Of  one  another’s  minds,  at  last  have  grown 
I To  deem  as  a most  logical  conclusion. 

That  Poesy  has  wreaths  for  you  alone : 

There  is  a narrowness  In  such  a notion,  [ocean. 
Which  makes  me  wish  you ’d  change  your  lakes  for 


I would  not  imitate  the  petty  thought. 

Nor  coin  my  self-love  to  so  base  a vice, 

. For  all  the  glory  your  conversion  brought. 

Since  gold  alone  should  not  have  been  its  price. 

| Tou  have  your  salary  ; was’t  for  that  you  wrought  ? 

And  Wordsworth  has  bis  place  in  the  Excise. s 
j You’re  shabby  fellows — true — but  poets  still, 

; And  duly  seated  on  the  immortal  hill. 

vn. 

; Your  bays  may  hide  the  baldness  of  your  brows  — 
Perhaps  some  virtuous  blushes ; — let  them  go — 
To  you  I envy  neither  fruit  nor  boughs  — 

And  for  the  lame  you  would  engross  below, 

The  field  is  universal,  and  allows 
Scope  to  all  such  as  feel  the  Inherent  glow : 

Scott,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  Crabbe,  will  try 
’Gainst  you  the  question  with  posterity. 

YIII. 

For  me,  who,  wandering  with  pedestrian  Muses, 
Contend  not  with  you  on  the  winged  steed, 

I I wish  your  fate  may  yield  ye,  when  she  chooses, 

I The  fame  you  envy,  and  the  skill  you  need  ; 

I And  recollect  a poet  nothing  loses 

In  giving  to  his  brethren  their  full  meed 
Of  merit,  and  complaint  of  present  days 
Is  not  the  certain  path  to  future  praise. 

IX. 

He  that  reserves  his  laurels  for  posterity 

(Who  does  not  often  claim  the  bright  reversion) 
Has  generally  no  great  crop  to  spare  it,  he 
Being  only  injured  by  his  own  assertion  ; 

And  although  here  and  there  some  glorious  rarity 
Arise  like  Titan  from  the  sea’s  immersion, 

The  major  part  of  such  appellants  go 

To God  knows  where — for  no  one  else  can  know. 


U,  fallen  in  evil  days  on  evil  tongues. 

Milton  appeal’d  to  the  Avenger,  Time, 

i (Mr.  Southey  Is  the  only  poet  of  the  day  that  ever  resided 
at  Keswick.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  lived  at  one  time  on 
Grasmere,  has  for  many  years  pAst  occupied  Mount  Rydal, 
near  Ambleslde:  Professor  Wilson  possesses  an  elegant  villa 
on  Windermere : Coleridge,  Lambe.  Lloyd,  and  others 
classed  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  the  Lake  School,  never, 

I u o believe,  had  any  connection  with  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try.} 

* Wordsworth’s  place  may  be  In  the  Customs — It  Is,  1 
think,  in  that  or  the  Excise  — besides  another  at  Lord  Lons- 
dale’s table,  where  this  poetical  charlatan  and  political  pa- 
rasite licks  up  the  crumbs  with  a hardened  alacrity ; the 
converted  Jacobin  having  long  subsided  into  the  clownish 
•yeophant  of  the  worst  prejudices  of  the  aristocracy. 

a ♦•Pale,  but  not  cadaverous — Milton's  two  elder 
daughters  are  said  to  have  robbed  him  of  bis  books,  besides 
cheating  and  plaguing  him  in  the  economy  of  his  house.  *c. 
St c.  HU  feelings  on  such  an  outrage,  both  as  a parent  and  a 

,rhoUr.  mtut  h».r  t»*n  nanlwlT  H"™-  H\vl' 

| 1 him  to  Lear.  See  part  third.  Life  of  Milton,  by  W Hayley 
i ( or  Hailey,  as  spelt  In  the  edition  before  me). 


j If  Time,  the  Avenger,  execrates  his  wrongs, 

And  makes  the  word  “ Miltonic”  mean  “ sublime, " 
He  deign’d  not  to  belle  his  soul  in  songs. 

Nor  turn  his  very  talent  to  a crime ; 

| He  did  not  loathe  the  Sire  to  laud  the  Son, 

But  closed  the  tyrant-hater  he  begun. 

XL 

j Think’s t thou,  could  he — the  blind  Old  Man  — arise 
Like  Samuel  from  the  grave,  to  freeze  once  more 
The  blood  of  monarchs  with  his  prophecies, 

I Or  be  alive  again  — again  all  hoar 
; With  time  and  trials,  and  those  helpless  eyes, 

And  heartless  daughters — worn — and  pale  * — and 
Would  he  adore  a sultan  ? he  obey  [poor ; 

The  intellectual  eunuch  Castlercagh  ? 4 

XII. 

Cold-blooded,  smooth-faced,  placid  miscreant  l 
Dabbling  its  sleek  young  hands  in  Erin’s  gore, 

And  thus  for  wider  carnage  taught  to  pant, 

Transferr’d  to  gorge  upon  a sister  shore. 

The  vulgarcst  tool  that  Tyranny  could  want. 

With  just  enough  of  talent,  and  no  more. 

To  lengthen  fetters  by  another  fix’d, 

And  offer  poison  long  already  mix’d. 

XIII. 

An  orator  of  such  set  trash  of  phrase 
Ineffably — legitimately  vile. 

That  even  its  grossest  flatterers  dare  not  praise. 

Nor  foes — all  nations — condescend  to  smile, — 
Nor  even  a sprightly  blunder’s  spark  can  blaze 
From  that  Ixion  grindstone’s  ceaseless  toll. 

That  turns  and  turns  to  give  the  world  a notion 
Of  endless  torments  and  perpetual  motion. 

XIV. 

A bungler  even  in  its  disgusting  trade, 

And  botching,  patching,  leaving  still  behind 
Something  of  which  its  masters  are  afraid, 

States  to  be  curb'd,  and  thoughts  to  be  confined. 
Conspiracy  or  Congress  to  be  made — 

Cobbling  at  manacles  for  all  mankind  — 

A tinkering  slave-maker,  who  mends  old  chains. 

With  God  and  man’s  abhorrence  for  its  gains. 

XV. 

If  we  may  judge  of  matter  by  the  mind. 

Emasculated  to  the  marrow  It 
Hath  but  two  objects,  how  to  serve,  and  bind, 
Deeming  the  chain  it  wears  even  men  may  fit, 
Eutropius  of  Its  many  masters,  5 — blind  * 

To  worth  as  freedom,  wisdom  as  to  wit, 

« Or,— 

“ Would  hr  subside  into  a hackney  Laureate— 

A scribbling,  self-sold,  soul-hired,  scorn’d  Iscariot  ? 

I doubt  if  " Laureate  ” and  “ Iscariot  ” be  good  rhymes,  bot 
must  say,  as  Ben  Jons  on  did  to  Sylvester,  who  challenged  him 
to  rhyme  with  — 

•4 1,  John  Sylvester, 

Lay  with  your  sttter.” 

Jonwrn  nn.wcrrd  — ••  I,  Bon  Jon  Km,  l«r  wllh  jour  wife." 
Sylvester  answered,  — “That  Is  not  rhyme.  —“No,  said 
Ben  Jonson  j " but  it  is  true." 

* For  the  character  of  Eutropius,  the  eunuch  and  minister 
at  the  court  of  Arcadlus,  see  Gibbon.  [•*  Eutropius,  one  of 
the  principal  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  suc- 
ceeded the  haughty  minister  whose  ruin  he  had  accomplished, 
and  whose  vices  be  soon  imitated.  He  waa  the  first  of  his 
artificial  sex  who  dared  to  assume  the  character  of  a Roman 
i magistrate  and  general.  Sometimes,  in  the  presence  of  the 
■ j blushing  senate,  he  ascended  the  tribunal  to  pronounce 
judgment,  or  to  repeat  elaborate  harangues  ; and  sometimes 
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I Fearless  — because  no  (Seeling  dwells  in  ice, 

! i Its  very  courage  stagnates  to  a vice. 

XVL 

Where  shall  I turn  me  not  to  vine  its  bonds. 

For  I will  never  feel  them  ; — Italy  I 
Thy  late  reviving  Roman  soul  desponds 

Beneath  the  lie  this  State-tbing  breathed  o'er  thee  — 
Thy  clanking  chain,  and  Erin's  yet  green  wounds. 
Have  voices — tongues  to  cry  aloud  for  me. 

Europe  has  slaves  — allies — kings — armies  still. 

And  Southey  lives  to  sing  them  very  ilL 

XYIL 

Meantime  — Sir  Laureate  — I proceed  to  dedicate. 

In  honest  simple  verse,  this  song  to  you. 

And,  if  In  flattering  strains  I do  not  predicate, 

*T  is  that  I still  retain  my  “ buff  and  blue ; ” 1 
My  politics  as  yet  are  all  to  educate : 

Apostasy  *s  so  fashionable,  too, 

To  keep  one  creed ’s  a task  grown  quite  Herculean  ; 

Is  It  not  so,  my  Tory,  ultra-Julian  ? * 

Venice,  Sept.  16,  ISIS. 


WORKS.  CANTO  I.  jj 


Don  vftuan.1 


CANTO  THE  FIRST.* 

L 

I waxt  a hero : an  uncommon  want. 

When  every  year  and  month  sends  forth  a new  one. 
Till,  after  cloying  the  gazettes  with  cant. 

The  age  discovers  he  Is  not  the  true  one  ; 

Of  such  as  these  I should  not  care  to  vaunt,  9 

1 11  therefore  take  our  ancient  friend  Don  Juan — 
We  all  have  seen  him,  in  the  pantomime. 

Sent  to  the  devil  somewhat  ere  his  time. 

n. 

Vernon®,  the  butcher  Cumberland*,  Wolfe*,  Hawke®, 
Prince  Ferdinand ,0,  Granby  1 *,  Burgoyne  3?,  Kep» 
pel  I®,  Howe  u, 

Evil  and  good,  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk, 

And  fill'd  their  sign-posts  then,  like  Wellesley  now; 
Each  in  their  turn  like  Banquo's  monarch*  stalk. 
Followers  of  fame,  “ nine  farrow  " of  that  sow  : 
France,  too,  had  Buonaparte  1 * and  Dumourier 
Recorded  in  the  Moniteur  and  Courier. 


appeared  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  hi*  troops,  in  the  dress 
and  armour  of  a hero.  The  disregard  of  custom  and  decency 
always  betrays  a weak  and  ill-regulated  mind:  nor  dt>e* 
F.utropius  seem  to  have  compensated  for  the  folly  of  the 
design  by  any  superior  merit  or  ability  in  the  execution.  His 
former  habits  of  life  had  not  introduced  him  to  the  study  of 
tbe  laws,  or  the  exercises  of  tbe  field  ; his  awkward  and  un- 
successful attempts  provoked  the  secret  contempt  of  the 
spectators;  the  Goths  expressed  a wish  that  tuck  agencr.d 
might  always  command  the  armies  of  Rome,  and  the  name  of 
the  minister  was  branded  with  ridicule,  more  pernicious, 
perhaps,  than  hatred  to  a public  character.”  — Gibbon.] 

1 [Mr.  Fox  and  the  Whig  Club  of  his  time  adopted  an 
uniform  of  blue  and  buff : hence  the  coverings  of  the  Edin- 
burgh neTiew,  Ac.] 

1 1 allude  not  to  our  friend  Landor's  hero,  the  traitor 
Count  Julian,  but  to  Gibbou’s  hero,  vulgarly  yclept  ” The 
Apostate.” 

* [Begun  at  Venice.  September  6.;  finished  Nov.  1. 1818.] 

4 [We  find  the  following  Fragment  on  the  back  of  the 
Poet’s  MS.  of  Canto  I. 


“ I would  to  heaven  that  f were  so  much  clay, 

As  I am  blood,  bone,  marrow,  passion,  feeling  — 
Because  at  least  the  past  were  pass’d  away  — 

And  for  the  future  — (but  I write  this  reeling. 

Having  got  drunk  exceedingly  to-day. 

So  that  1 seem  to  stand  upon  the  ceiling) 

I say  — the  future  is  a serious  matter  — 

And  so — for  God's  sake  — hock  and  soda-water  I ”] 

• [Remodelled  under  the  names  of  “ Don  Juan,”  “ The 
Libertine.”  Ac.  Ac.,  the  old  Spanish  spiritual  play,  entitled 
“ A the  Lit*  Fulminato.”  formerly  acted  in  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  has  had  its  day  of  favour  in  every  country 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  first  Introduced  upon  the  regular 
stage,  under  the  title  of  ” El  Burlador  de  Sevilla  y Combi- 
dado  d©  Pierra,”  by  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cotemporary  of  Cal- 
deron. It  was  soon  translated  into  Italian  by  Cipognlni,  and 

Grformed  with  so  much  success  In  this  language,  not  only  in 
ilybut  even  at  Paris,  that  Molidre,  shortly  before  his  death, 
produced  a comedy  in  five  acts,  called  “ Don  Juan;  ou.  Le 
Festiu  de  Pierre.  This  piece  was,  In  1677,  put  Into  verse  by 
T.  Corneille  ; and  thus  It  nas  been  performed  on  the  French 
stage  ever  since.  In  1676,  Shadwcl],  the  successor  of  Dryden 
in  the  laureateship.  introduced  the  subject  into  this  country, 
in  his  tragedy  of  the  ” Libertine  ;”  but  he  made  his  hero  so 
unboundedly  wicked,  as  to  exceed  the  limits  of  probability. 
In  all  these  works,  as  well  os  in  Moxart's  celebrated  opera, 
the  Don  is  uniformly  represented  as  a travelling  rake,  who 
practises  every  where  the  arts  of  seduction,  and  who,  for  his 
numerous  delinquencies,  Is  finally  consumed  by  flames  cwawi 
populo,  or,  as  Lord  Byron  has  it,  — ” Sent  to  the  devil  some- 
what ere  his  time."] 

• [Admiral  Vernon,  who  served  with  considerable  distinction 
in  tbe  navy,  particularly  in  tbe  capture  of  Porto  Bello,  died  in 
1757.] 

7 [Second  son  of  Georg©  II.,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontetioy,  and  still  more  to  at  that 


of  Culloden,  where  he  defeated  the  Chevalier,  in  1746.  The 
Duke,  however,  obscured  hi*  fame  by  the  cruel  abase  whb* 
he  made,  or  suffered  his  soldiers  to  make,  of  tbe  victorr.  He 
died  in  1765.] 

* [General  Wolfe,  the  brave  commander  of  the  expedition 
against  Quebec,  terminated  his  career  in  the  moment  of  vir- 
tory,  whilst  fighting  against  the  French  in  1750.] 

9 [In  1759,  Admiral  Lord  Hawke  totally  defeated  tbe 
T'ren.  h fln?t  equipped  at  Brest  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
In  1765  he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiral  tv  ; and 
died,  full  of  honours,  in  1781.] 

10  (Ferdinand.  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  gained  the  victory 
of  Minden.  In  1762,  ho  drove  the  French  out  of  Hesse  He 
died  in  1792.] 

11  TSon  of  the  third  Duke  of  Rutland  — signalised  him- 
self In  1745,  on  the  invasion  by  Prince  Charles  ; and  was 
constituted,  in  1759,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Ger- 
many. He  died  in  1770.] 

19  [An  English  general  officer  and  dramatist,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  defence  of  Portugal,  in  1762.  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  also  in  America  by  tbe  capture  of  Tfcor>- 
deroga  ; but  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  with  his  array, 
to  General  Gates.  Died  in  1792] 

15  [Second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  Placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Channel  fleet,  he  partially  rngaged.  In  1778,  tbe 
French  fleet  off  Ushant,  which  contrived  to  escape ; be  was, 
in  consequence,  tried  by  a court  martial,  and  honourably  ac- 
quitted. He  died  in  1786.] 

14  [Lord  Howe  distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions 
during  the  American  war.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
war,  he  took  the  command  of  the  English  fleet,  and,  bringing 
the  enemy  to  an  action  on  the  lit  of  June,  1794,  obtaioed  a 
splendid  victory.  He  died  in  1799.] 

19  [We  find  on  Lord  Byron’s  MS.  the  following  note  to  this 
stanza: — "In  the  eighth  and  concluding  lecture  of  Mr. 
Hailitt's  canons  of  criticism,  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Insti- 
tution. I am  accused  of  haring  * lauded  Buonaparte  to  the 
skies  in  the  hour  of  hU  success,  and  then  peevisfelv  wreaking 
my  disappointment  on  the  god  of  my  iaoUiry.’"  The  first 
lines  I ever  wrote  upon  Buonaparte  were  the  ' Ode  to  Na- 
poleon ’ [see  ante,  p.  460.],  after  his  abdication  in  1814.  AT 
that  I have  ever  written  on  that  subject  has  been  done  since 
his  decline  ; — I never  ‘ met  him  In  the  hour  of  his  succeaa.’ 
I have  considered  hb  character  at  different  periods,  tn  it* 
strength  and  in  its  weakness : by  hb  zealots  I am  accused  of 
injustice  — by  his  enemies  as  his  warmest  partisan  ; in  many 
publications,  both  Englbh  and  foreign. 

M For  the  accuracy  of  my  delineation  I have  high  au- 
thority. A year  and  some  months  ago.  1 had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  at  Venice  my  friend  the  honourable  Douglas  Kmnainl- 
In  his  way  through  Germany,  be  told  me  that  be  had  bees 
honoured  with  a presentation  to,  and  some  interviews  with 
one  of  the  nearest  family  connection*  of  Napoleon  Eu- 
gene Beauharuais).’  During  one  of  these,  be  real  and 
translated  the  lines  alluding  to  Buonaparte,  tn  tbe  third 
Canto  of  Childc  Harold  [oiUf,  p.  32.].  He  informed  me,  that 
he  was  authorised  by  the  illustrious  personage— (still  re- 
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Bar-nave* , Brissot*,  Condorcet5,  Mirabeau 4, 

Petion  \ Clootz  6,  Danton ",  Marat 8,  La  Fayette  9, 
Were  French,  and  famous  people,  as  we  know ; 

And  there  were  others,  scarce  forgotten  yet, 
Joubert l0,  Hoche  **,  Marceau  la,  Lannes  1 J,  Desaix  l«. 
With  many  of  the  military  set,  [Moreau,  * * 

Exceedingly  remarkable  at  tiroes. 

Bat  not  at  all  adapted  to  my  rhymes. 


Brave  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon  *« 

And  since,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage, 

A good  deal  like  him  too,  though  quite  the  same  none  1 
But  then  they  shone  not  on  the  poet’s  page, 

’ And  so  have  been  forgotten : — I condemn  none. 

But  can’t  find  any  in  the  present  age 
Fit  for  my  poem  (that  is,  for  my  new  one) ; 

So,  as  I said,  1 11  take  my  friend  Don  Juan.  *7 


Nelson  was  once  Britannia’s  god  of  war. 

And  still  should  be  so,  but  the  tide  Is  turn'd  ; 
There’s  no  more  to  be  said  of  Trafalgar, 

*T  is  with  our  hero  quietly  inurn’d ; 

Because  the  army’s  grown  more  popular, 

At  which  the  naval  people  are  concern’d ; 
Besides,  the  prince  is  all  for  the  land-service, 
Forgetting  Duncan,  Nelson  Howe,  and  Jervis. 


cognised  as  such  by  the  Legitimacy  ia  Europe)  — to  whom 
they  were  read,  to  say,  that  'the  delineation  xras  complete' 
or  words  to  this  effect.  It  is  no  puerile  vanity  which  in- 
duces me  to  publish  this  fact:  — but  Mr.  H.ulitt  accuses 
mv  inconsistency,  and  infer*  my  inaccuracy.  Perhaps  he 
will  admit  that,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  in- 
timate family  connections  of  the  Emperor  may  bo  equally 
capable  of  deciding  on  the  subject.  I tell  Mr.  Hazlitt,  that  I 
never  flattered  Napoleon  on  the  throne,  nor  maligned  him 
since  his  fall.  1 wrote  what  1 think  are  the  incredible  anti- 
theses of  hi*  character. 

**  Mr.  Hazlitt  accuses  me  further  of  delineating  myself  in 
Chiide  Harold,  Ac.  Ac.  I have  denied  this  long  ago — but, 
even  were  it  true,  Locke  tells  us.  that  ail  his  knowledge  of 
human  understanding  was  derived  from  studying  his  own 
mind.  From  Mr.  Hazlltt's  opinion  of  tnjr  pcictry  I do  not 


appeal  ; but  I request  that  gentleman  not  to  insult  me  by  im- 
puting the  basest  of  crimes,  — viz.  ‘praising  publicly  the 
same  man  whom  I wished  to  depreciate  in  his  adversity:’  — 
the  first  lines  1 ever  wrote  on  Buonaparte  were  in  his  dls- 


Mo6t  epic  poets  plunge  M in  media*  res  " 

(Horace  makes  this  the  heroic  turnpike  road),  *• 
And  then  your  hero  tells,  whene'er  you  please, 

What  went  before— by  way  of  episode, 

While  seated  after  dinner  at  his  ease. 

Beside  his  mistress  in  some  soft  abode, 

Palace,  or  garden,  paradise,  or  cavern. 

Which  serves  the  happy  couple  for  a tavern. 

9 [Of  all  these  “ famous  people,”  the  General  was  the  last 
survivor.  He  died  in  18*4.] 

!f>  [Joubert  distinguished  himself  at  the  engagements  of 
Laono,  Montenotte.  Milkiaimo.  Cava.  Montebello,  Rfvoll,  and 
especially  in  the  Tyrol.  Ho  was  afterwards  opposed  to  Su- 
w arrow,  and  was  killed,  in  1799,  at  Novi.] 


' praise,  in  1814,  — the  hut,  though  not  at  ail  iu  his  favour. 

| were  more  impartial  and  discriminative,  in  1818.  Ha*  he  be- 
I cone  more  fortunate  since  1814  ? — Hyron,  Venice,  1819.”] 

* f Bamare,  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  French 
I revolution.  wa»  in  1791  appointed  president  of  the  Constituent 

Assembly.  On  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,  he  was  sent  to 
1 conduct  them  to  Haris.  He  was  guillotined,  Nov.  1793.] 

* f Bristol  dr  Wan  Hie.  at  the  age  of  twenty,  published  se-  j 
I veral  tracts,  for  one  of  which  he  was,  in  1784.  thrown  into  the 

Bastile.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  instigators  of  the  revolt 
[ of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  July,  1789.  He  was  led  to  the 
guillotine,  Oct.  1793.] 

3 [Condorcet  was,  ln‘  179*2,  appointed  president  of  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly.  Having,  iu  1793,  attacked  the  new  Con- 
stitution, he  was  denounced.  Being  thrown  Into  prison,  be 
was  on  the  following  morning  found  dead,  apparently  from 
poison.  His  works  are  collected  in  twenty-one  volumes.] 

* [Mirabeau.  10  well  known  as  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of,  and  actors  in,  the  French  revolution,  died  In  1791.] 

* [Petion,  mayor  of  Pari*  in  1791,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  imprisonment  of  the  king.  Becoming,  In  1793.  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  Robespierre,  he  took  refuge  in  the  department 
of  the  Calvados  ; where  his  body  was  found  in  a field,  half- 
devoured  by  wolves.] 

* [John  Baptiste  (better  known  under  the  appellation  of 
Anacharsis)  Clootz.  In  1790,  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Con- 
vention. he  described  himself  as  “ the  orator  of  the  human 
race.”  Eking  suspected  by  Robespierre,  he  was.  in  1794,  con- 
demned to  death.  On  the  scaffold  he  bogged  to  be  deca- 
pitated the  last,  as  he  wished  to  make  some  observations 
essential  to  the  establishment  of  certain  principles,  while  the 
heads  of  the  others  were  falling ; a request  obligingly  com- 
plied with.] 

7 [Danton  played  a very  important  part  during  the  first 
Tears  of  the  French  revolution.  After  the  fall  or  the  king, 
he  was  made  Minister  of  Justice.  Hls  violent  measures  led  to 
the  bloody  scones  of  September,  1792.  Being  denounced  to 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  he  ended  his  career  on  the  guillotine, 
in  1794.] 

* [This  wretch  figured  among  the  actors  of  the  10th  Au- 
gust, and  in  the  assassinations  of  September,  1792.  In  May, 
1793.  be  was  denounced,  and  delivered  over  to  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  which  acquitted  him ; but  bis  bloody 
career  was  arrested  by  the  knife  of  an  assassin,  la  the  person 
of  Charlotte  Cord*.] 


11  [Iu  1796.  Hoche  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Ireland,  and  aaUed  In  December  from  Brest ; 
hut,  a storm  dispersing  the  fleet,  the  plan  failed.  After  hls 
return,  he  received  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse ; but  died  suddenly,  In  September,  1797,  it  was 
supposed  of  poison.] 

11  [General  Marceau  first  distinguished  himself  In  La  Ven- 
dee. He  was  killed  by  a rifle-ball  at  Alterkercben.  See  ontf. 

p.3-4.] 

15  [Lannes,  Duke  of  Montebello,  distinguished  himself  at 
Millesimo,  Lodi,  Aboukir.  Acre,  Montebello,  Austerlitz,  Jena. 
Pultusk,  Preuts  F.ylau.  Fricdland,  Tudela,  Saragossa.  Ech-  1 
muhl,  and,  lastly,  at  Rsllng  ; where,  In  May,  1809,  lie  was 
killed  by  a cannon-shot.] 

u [At  the  taking  of  Malta,  and  at  the  battles  of  Chebreiis 
and  of  the  Pyramids,  Desaix  displayed  the  greatest  bravery. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  by  a cannon-ball  at  Marengo,  just 
as  victory  declared  for  the  French.] 

15  [One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  republican  generals. 
In  1813.  on  hearing  of  the  reverses  of  Napoleon  In  Russia,  he 
joined  the  allied  armies,  lie  was  struck  by  a cannon-ball  at 
the  battle  of  Dresden,  In  1913.] 

is  **  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agametnnona,”  Ac.—  Hon. 

“ Before  great  Agamemnon  reign'd. 

Reign’d  king*  as  great  as  he,  and  brave, 

Whose  huge  ambition 's  now  contain’d 
In  the  small  compass  of  a grave  ; 

In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown. 

No  bard  had  they  to  make  all  time  their  own.” 

Francis,  p.  223.] 

>7  [Mr.  Coleridge,  speaking  of  the  original  “ Athelsta  Ful- 
mlnato,”  savs  — " Rank,  fortune,  wit,  talent,  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  liberal  accomplishments,  with  beauty  of  person, 
rigorous  health,  and  constitutional  hardihood  — all  these 
advantages,  elevated  by  the  habits  and  sympathies  of  noble 
birth  and  national  character,  are  supposed  to  have  combined 
In  ‘ Don  Juan,’  so  as  to  give  him  tlio  means  of  carrying  into 
all  its  practical  consequences  the  doctrine  of  a godless  nature, 
as  the  sole  ground  and  efficient  cause  not  only  of  all  things, 
events,  and  appearances,  but  likewise  of  all  our  thoughts, 
sensations.  Impulses,  and  actions.  Obedience  to  nature  Is  the 
only  virtue:  tne  gratification  of  the  passions  and  appetites 
her  only  dictate : each  Individual's  self-will  the  sole  organ 
through  which  nature  utters  her  commands,  and 
*•  Self-contradiction  Is  the  only  wrong  J 
For,  by  the  laws  of  spirit.  In  the  right 
Is  every  individual's  character 
That  acts  In  strict  consistence  with  Itself." 

See  Schjllke'i  Wallenstein .] 

18  [•*  Semper  ad  eventum  festinat,  et  In  media*  res, 

Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit.” 

” But  to  the  grand  event  he  speeds  hls  course. 

And  bears  hit  readers,  with  Impetuous  force. 

Into  the  midst  of  things,  while  every  line 

Opens,  by  just  degrees,  his  whole  design."  — Francis.] 
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That  is  the  usual  method,  but  not  mine  — 

My  way  is  to  begin  with  the  beginning  ; 

Tne  regularity  of  my  design 

Forbids  all  wandering  as  the  worst  of  sinning, 

And  therefore  I shall  open  with  a line 

(Although  it  cost  me  half  an  hour  in  spinning) 
Narrating  somewhat  of  Don  Juan's  father, 

And  also  of  his  mother,  if  you ’d  rather. 

VDL 

In  Seville  was  he  bom,  a pleasant  city, 

Famous  for  oranges  and  women  1 — he 
Who  has  not  seen  it  will  be  much  to  pity. 

So  says  the  proverb  * — and  I quite  agree  ; 

Of  all  the  Spanish  towns  is  none  more  pretty, 

Cadix  perhaps— but  that  you  soon  may  see ; — 
Don  Juan’s  parents  lived  beside  the  river, 

A noble  stream,  and  call’d  the  Guadalquivir. 

IX. 

His  father’s  name  was  J6se  — Don , of  course, 

A true  Hidalgo,  free  from  every  stain 
Of  Moor  or  Hebrew  blood,  he  traced  his  source 
Through  the  most  Gothic  gentlemen  of  Spain ; 

A better  cavalier  ne’er  mounted  horse, 

Or,  being  mounted,  e’er  got  down  again, 

Than  J6se,  who  begot  our  hero,  who 

Begot  — but  that’s  to  come Well,  to  renew : 

X. 

His  mother  was  a learned  lady,  famed 

For  every  branch  of  every  science  known  — 

In  every  Christian  language  ever  named, 

With  virtues  equall'd  by  her  wit  alone : 

She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed. 

And  even  the  good  with  inward  envy  groan, 
Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 
In  their  own  way  by  all  the  things  that  abe  did. 

XL 

Her  memory  was  a mine : she  knew  by  heart 
All  Calderon  and  greater  part  of  Lope,  * 

So  that  if  any  actor  miss’d  his  part 

She  could  have  served  him  for  the  prompters  copy 
For  her  Felnagle’s  were  an  useless  art, 3 

And  he  himself  obliged  to  shut  up  shop — be 
Could  never  make  a memory  so  fine  as 
That  which  adorn’d  the  brain  of  Donna  Inex.  * 

> [*•  The  women  of  Seville  are,  in  general,  eery  handsome, 
with  large  black  eye*,  and  form*  more  graceful  in  motioo 
than  can  be  conceived  by  an  Englishman  — added  to  the  moct 


becoming  dreat.  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  decent  la 
the  world.  Certainly,  they  are  fascinating  ; but  their  minds 
have  only  one  idea,  and  the  business  of  their  lives  is  In- 


trigue."— Byron  Letters,  1809.] 
s [“  Quien  no  ha  visto  Sevilla,  no  ha  vlsto  maravilla.”] 

• [Professor  Felnagle,  of  Baden,  who,  in  1818,  under  the 
especial  patronage  of  the  " Blues,"  delivered  a course  of  lec- 
ture* at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Mnemonics.] 

« [••  Lady  Byron  had  good  ideas,  but  could  never  express 
them : wrote  poetry  also,  but  it  was  only  good  by  accident. 
Her  letters  were  always  enigmatical,  often  unintelligible.  She 
was  governed  by  what  she  called  fixed  rules  and  principles 
squared  mathematically."  — Byron  Letters.] 

* [“  Little  she  spoke  — hut  what  she  spoke  was  Attk  all. 

With  worn*  and  deeds  in  perfect  unanimity.”— Mi.] 
fc  [Sir  Samuel  Romilly  lost  his  lady  on  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  committed  suicide  on  the  2d  of  November,  1818.— 
**  But  there  will  come  a day  of  reckoning,  even  if  I should 
not  live  to  see  it.  I have  at  least  seen  Romilly  shivered,  who 
was  one  of  my  assassins.  When  that  man  was  doing  his 
worst  to  uproot  rov  whole  family,  tree,  branch,  and  blossoms 
— when,  after  taking  my  retainer,  he  went  over  to  them  — 
when  he  was  bringing  desolation  on  my  household  gods  — 
did  he  think  that,  in  less  than  three  years,  a natural  event— 


Her  favourite  science  was  the  mathematical. 

Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  magnanimity. 

Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was  Attic  all. 

Her  serious  sayings  darken’d  to  sublimity ; 4 
In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fairly  what  I call 
A prodigy — her  morning  dress  was  dimity. 

Her  evening  silk,  or,  in  the  summer,  muslin. 

And  other  stuffs,  with  which  I won’t  stay  puxxling. 

xni. 

She  knew  the  Latin  — that  is,  “ the  Lord’s  prayer," 
And  Greek — the  alphabet — I’m  nearly  sure; 

She  read  some  French  romance®  here  and  there,  ■ 
Although  her  mode  of  speaking  was  not  pure ; 

For  native  Spanish  she  had  no  great  care. 

At  least  her  conversation  was  obscure  ; 

Her  thoughts  were  theorems,  her  words  a problem. 

As  if  she  deem’d  that  mystery  would  ennoble  ’em. 

XIV. 

She  liked  the  English  and  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

And  said  there  vras  analogy  between  ’em ; 

She  proved  it  somehow  out  of  sacred  song,  [’em. 
But  I must  leave  the  proofs  to  those  who ’ve  seen 
But  thlo  I heard  her  say,  and  can’t  be  wrong. 

And  all  may  think  which  way  their  judgments  lean 
’em,  [am,’ 

“ ’Tis  strange  — the  Hebrew  noun  which  means  ‘! 
The  English  always  use  to  govern  d — n." 

XV. 

Some  women  mse  their  tongues — she  look'd  a lecture. 
Each  eye  a sermon,  and  her  brow  a homily. 

An  all-in-all  sufficient  self-director. 

Like  the  lamented  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  8 
The  Law's  expounder,  and  the  StAte's  corrector, 

Whose  suicide  was  almost  an  anomaly  — 

One  satl  example  more,  that  " All  is  vanity,”  — 

(The  jury  brought  their  verdict  in  “ Insanity.") 

XVL 

In  short,  she  was  a walking  calculation. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  stepping  from  their  covnv 
Or  Mrs.  Trimmer’s  books  on  education,  * 

Or  M Calebs*  Wife  ” 9 set  out  in  quest  of  lovers, 
Morality’s  prim  personification. 

In  which  not  Envy’s  self  a flaw  discovers ; 

To  others’  share  let  " female  errors  fall,” 

For  she  had  not  even  one — the  worst  of  alL 

i 

s severe,  domestic,  b it  an  expected  and  common  calamity—  , 
would  lay  h>»  carcass  in  • cross-road,  or  stamp  hU  name  is 
a verdict  of  lunacy ! Did  he  (who  iu  his  sexagenary  • • •>  j 
reflect  or  consider  what  my  feeling*  must  have  been,  when 
wife,  and  child,  and  sister,  and  name,  and  fa tot,  and  country, 
were  to  be  my  sacrifice  on  his  legal  alur.—  this  at  a 
moment  when  mv  health  was  declining,  my  fortune  embar-  1 
raised,  and  my  mind  bad  been  shaken  by  many  l 'axis  of  ' 
disappointment  — while  l was  yet  young,  and  might  have 
reformed  what  might  be  wrong  in  my  conduct,  and  retrieved 
what  was  perplexiu  in  my  affairs  ! But  be  Is  in  his  grave.*’ 

Ac — Byron  Letters,  June,  1819.] 

7 [Maria  Edgeworth,  author  of  “ Treatise  cm  PractlcJ 
Education,”  "Castle  Rackrent,”  Ac.  Ac.  Arc-— “In  I8IJ," 
says  Lord  Byron,  “ 1 recollect  to  have  met  Mbs  Edjjewcrth 
in  the  fashionable  world  of  London.  She  was  a nice  link 
■naasuming  ‘ Jeannie  Deant-looking  body,'  as  we  Sccrtdi 
say ; and  if  not  handsome,  certainly  not  iLi-looking.  Her 
conversation  was  as  quiet  as  herself.  One  would  never  bare 
guessed  the  could  write  her  name ; whereas  her  father  talked, 

| not  as  if  l>c  could  write  nothing  else,  but  as  if  nothing  el** 
i was  worth  writing." — Byron  Diary,  182J.] 

" [“  Comparative  View  of  the  New  Plan  of  Education’ 

•'  Teacher’s  Assistant,”  Ac.  Ac.] 

» [Hannah  More’s  ” Calebs  In  Search  of  a Wife,”  Ac.  i * 
•ermon-like  novel,  which  had  great  success  at  the  tune,  ani 
I ;j  now  forgotten.] 
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jTVTL 

Oh  ! she  was  perfect  past  all  parallel  — 

Of  any  modern  female  saint's  comparison ; 

So  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell, 

Her  guardian  angel  had  given  up  his  garrison  ; 

Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 

As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by  Harrison  : 
In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her, 

Save  thine  “ Incomparable  oil,”  Macassar ! 1 * 

XVIII. 

Perfect  she  was,  but  as  perfection  Is 
Insipid  in  this  naughty  world  of  ours. 

Where  our  first  parents  never  leam'd  to  kiss 
Till  they  were  exiled  from  their  earlier  bowers. 
Where  all  was  peace,  and  innocence,  and  bliss,  - 
(I  wonder  how  they  got  through  the  twelve  hours), 
Don  Jose,  like  a lineal  son  of  Eve, 

Went  plucking  various  fruit  without  her  leave. 

XIX. 

He  was  a mortal  of  the  careless  kind, 

With  no  great  love  for  learning,  or  the  learn 'd. 

Who  chose  to  go  where’er  he  had  a mind, 

And  never  dream’d  his  lady  was  concern’d ; 

The  world,  as  usual,  wickedly  Inclined 
To  see  a kingdom  or  a house  o’erturn’d. 

Whisper’d  he  had  a mistress,  some  said  two. 

But  for  domestic  quarrels  one  will  do. 

XX. 

Now  Donna  Inez  had,  with  all  her  merit, 

A great  opinion  of  her  own  good  qualities ; 

Neglect,  indeed,  requires  a saint  to  bear  it, 

And  such,  indeed,  she  was  in  her  moralities ; 3 
But  then  she  had  a devil  of  a spirit. 

And  sometimes  mix’d  up  fancies  with  realities. 

And  let  few  opportunities  escape 
Of  getting  her  liege  lord  into  a scrape. 

XXL 

This  was  an  easy  matter  with  a man 

Oft  in  the  wrong,  and  never  on  his  guard  ; 

And  even  the  wisest,  do  the  best  they  can, 

Have  moments,  hours,  and  days,  so  unprepared, 
That  you  might  “ brain  them  with  their  lady's  fan ; ” * 
And  sometimes  ladies  hit  exceeding  hard. 

And  fans  turn  into  falchions  In  fair  hands, 

And  why  and  wherefore  no  one  understand*. 

XXII. 

! *T  U pity  learned  virgins  ever  wed 

With  persons  of  no  sort  of  education, 

1 " Description  dp*  rertus  incomparables  dc  l’lluile  de 
Maamr  " See  the  Advertisement. 

* [“  Where  all  was  innocence  and  quiet  bliss.”  — MS.] 

3 (“  And  so  she  seem’d,  in  all  outside  formalities. — MS.] 
j * [**  By  this  band,  if  1 were  now  by  this  rascal,  1 could 
I brain  him  with  his  lady’s  fan.”  — Sh him; are.] 

| * Wishing  each  other  damn’d,  divorced,  or  dead."— MS.] 

! • [Lady  Byron  had  left  London  at  the  latter  end  of  Janu- 

j ary.  on  a visit  to  her  father’s  house  in  Leicestershire,  and 

Lord  Byron  was.  in  a short  time  after,  to  follow  her.  They  had 
parted  in  the  utmost  kindness,  — she  wrote  him  a letter,  full 
! of  playfulness  and  affection,  on  the  road,  and,  immediately 
* ! 00  her  arrival  at  Kirkby  Mallory,  her  father  wrote  to  ac- 
1 j quaint  Lord  Byron  thsrt  she  would  return  to  him  no  more, 
j . At  the  time  when  he  had  to  stand  this  unexpected  shock, 
his  pecuniary  embarrassment*,  which  had  been  fast  gathering 
around  him,  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  had  arrived 
at  their  utmost — Moore.  ” The  facts  are : — 1 left  London 
for  Kirkby  Mallory,  the  residence  of  my  father  and  mother, 

1 on  the  Iton  of  January,  1*10.  Lord  Byron  had  signified  to  | 
i me  in  writing  (Jan.  0th)  his  absolute  desire  tint  1 should 
1 : leave  London  on  the  earliest  day  that  1 could  conveniently 


Or  gentlemen,  who,  though  well  born  and  bred. 
Grow  tired  of  scientific  conversation  : 

I don’t  choose  to  say  much  upon  this  head, 

I ’m  a plain  man,  and  in  a single  station, 

But  — Oh  ! ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual, 

Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen-peck'd  .you  all  ? 

XXIII. 

Don  Jd*e  and  his  lady  quarrell’d — seAy, 

Not  any  of  the  many  could  divine. 

Though  several  thousand  people  chose  to  try, 

'T  was  surely  no  concern  of  theirs  nor  mine ; 

I loathe  that  low  vice — curiosity  ; 

But  if  there ’s  anything  in  which  I shine, 

‘Tis  in  arranging  all  my  friends’  aflairs, 

Not  having,  of  my  own,  domestic  cares. 

XX IV. 

And  so  I interfered,  and  with  the  best 

Intentions,  but  their  treatment  was  not  kind , 

I think  the  foolish  people  were  possess’d. 

For  neither  of  them  could  I ever  find, 

Although  their  porter  afterwards  confess’d — 

But  that’s  no  matter,  and  the  worst ’s  behind, 

For  little  Juan  o'er  me  threw,  down  stairs, 

A pail  of  housemaid’s  water  unawares. 

XXV. 

A little  curly-headed,  good-for-nothing, 

And  mischief-making  monkey  from  his  birth ; 

His  parents  ne'er  agTeed  except  in  doting 
Upon  the  most  unquiet  imp  on  earth ; 

Instead  of  quarrelling,  had  they  been  but  both  in 
Their  senses,  they ’d  have  sent  young  master  forth 
To  school,  or  had  him  soundly  whipp’d  at  home, 

To  teach  him  manners  for  the  time  to  come. 

XXV  L 

Don  Jose  and  the  Donna  Inez  led 
For  some  time  an  unhappy  sort  of  life, 

Wishing  each  other,  not  divorced,  but  dead  ; 3 * * * * 

They  lived  respectably  as  man  and  wife, 

Their  conduct  was  exceedingly  well-bred. 

And  gave  no  outward  signs  of  inward  strife, 

Until  at  length  the  smother’d  fire  broke  out. 

And  put  the  business  past  all  kind  of  doubt.  8 

XXVII. 

For  Inez  call’d  some  druggists  and  physicians, 

And  tried  to  prove  her  loving  lord  was  mad,  ^ 

But  as  he  had  some  lucid  intermissions, 

She  next  decided  he  was  only  bad ; 

fix.  It  was  not  wfe  for  me  to  undertake  the  fatigue  of  a 
journey  *ooner  than  the  15th.  Previously  to  my  departure,  it 
had  been  strongly  impressed  on  mv  mind,  that  I/ord  Byron  was 
under  the  influence  of  insanity.  This  opinion  was  derived  In 
a great  measure  from  the  communications  made  to  roe  by  bit 
nearest  relatives  and  personal  attendant,  who  had  more  op- 
portunities than  myself  of  observing  him  during  the  latter 
art  of  my  stay  in  town.  It  was  even  represented  to  roe  that 
e was  In  danger  of  destroying  him  soli.  fVith  the  concur- 
rence of  hit  family,  I had  consulted  Dr.  Balllle  as  a friend 
(Jan.  8th)  respecting  this  supposed  malady.  On  acquainting 
him  with  the  state  of  the  case,  and  with  Lord  Byron's  desire 
that  I should  leave  London,  Dr.  Baillie  thought  that  roy  ab- 
sence might  be  advisable  as  an  experiment,  assuming  the  fact 
of  mental  derangement ; for  Dr.  Baillie,  not  having  had  ac- 
cess to  Lord  Byron,  could  not  pronounce  a positive  opinion 
on  that  point,  lie  enjoined  that  in  correspondence  with  Lord 
Byron  I should  avoid  all  but  light  and  soothing  topics. 
Under  these  impressions,  I left  London,  determined  to 
follow  the  advice  given  by  Dr.  Baillie. " — Lady  Byron.] 

1 [“  I was  surorised  one  day  by  a Doctor  (Dr.  Baillie)  and 
a Lawyer  (Dr.  Luihington)  almost  forcing  themselves  at  the 
same  time  into  my  room.  I did  not  know  till  afterwards  the 
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Yet  when  they  ask’d  her  for  her  depositions, 

No  sort  of  explanation  could  be  had, 

Save  that  her  duty  both  to  man  and  God 
Required  this  conduct — which  seem’d  very  odd. 

. XXVIII. 

She  kept  a journal,  where  bis  faults  were  noted. 

And  open’d  certain  trunks  of  books  and  letters, 

All  which  might,  if  occasion  served,  be  quoted  ; 

And  then  she  had  all  Seville  for  abettors, 

Besides  her  good  old  grandmother  (who  doted) ; 

The  hearers  of  her  case  became  repeaters, 

Then  advocates,  inquisitors,  and  judges, 

Some  for  amusement,  others  for  old  grudges. 

XXIX. 

And  then  this  best  and  meekest  woman  bore 
With  such  serenity  her  husband’s  woes. 

Just  as  the  Spartan  ladies  did  of  yore, 

Who  saw  their  spouses  kill’d,  and  nobly  chose 
Never  to  say  a word  about  them  more  — 

Calmly  she  heard  each  calumny  that  iw, 

And  saw  hit  agonies  with  such  sublimity. 

That  all  the  world  exclaim’d,  “ What  magnanimity ! " 

XXX. 

No  doubt  this  patience,  when  the  world  is  damning  us, 
Is  philosophic  in  our  former  friends  ; 

'T  is  also  pleasant  to  be  deem'd  magnanimous, 

The  more  so  in  obtaining  our  own  ends  ; 

And  what  the  lawyers  call  a “ malus  animus" 
Conduct  like  this  by  no  means  comprehends ; 
Revenge  in  person’s  certainly  no  virtue, 

But  then  ’tis  not  my  fault,  if  others  hurt  you. 

XXXI. 

And  if  our  quarrels  should  rip  up  old  stories. 

And  help  them  with  a lie  or  two  additional, 

I'm  not  to  blame,  as  you  well  know — no  more  is 
Any  one  else — they  were  become  traditional ; 
Besides,  their  resurrection  aids  our  glories 

By  contrast,  which  is  what  we  just  were  wishing  all : 

real  object  of  their  visit.  1 thought  their  questions  singular, 
frivolous,  and  somewhat  importunate,  if  not  impertinent ; 
hut  what  should  I have  thought,  if  I had  known  that  they  were 
sent  to  provide  proof*  of  my  insanity.  I have  no  doubt  that 
my  answers  to  these  emissaries  were  not  very  rational  or  con- 
sistent. for  my  imagination  was  heated  with  other  things.  But 
Dr.  BaiUie  could  not  conscientiously  make  me  out  a certifi- 
cate for  Bedlam  ; and  perhaps  the  Lawyer  gave  a more  fa- 
vourable report  to  his  employers.  I do  not,  however,  tax 
Lady  Byron  with  this  transaction  ; probably  she  was  not 
privy  to  it.  She  was  the  tool  of  others.  Her  mother  always 
detested  me,  and  had  not  even  the  decency  to  conceal  it  In 
her  house."  — Lonl  Byron.  u My  mother  always  treated 
Lord  B.  with  an  affectionate  consideration  and  indulgeuce, 
which  extended  to  every  little  peculiarity  of  his  feelings. 
Never  did  an  irritating  word  escape  her  lips  in  her  whole  in- 
tercourse with  him.”  — Lady  Byron. J 
J [Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  &c.  &c.] 

3 ["  First  their  friends  tried  at  reconciliation.”  — MS.] 

9 [The  Right  Honourable  R.Wilmot  Horton.  Arc.  The  fol- 
| lowing  is  from  a fragment  of  a novel  written  by  Lord  Byron 
in  1817:  — "A  few  hours  afterwards  we  were  very  good 
friends ; and  a few  days  after  she  set  out  for  Aragon,  with  my 
son,  on  a visit  to  her  father  and  mother.  I did"  not  accom- 
pany her  immediately,  having  been  in  Aragon  before,  but 
was  to  Join  the  family  in  their  Moorish  chateau  within  a few 
weeks.  During  her  journey,  1 received  a very  affectionate 
letter  from  Donna  Joscnha,  apprising  me  of  the  welfare  of 
herself  and  my  son.  On  her  arrival  at  the  chAteau,  1 received 
another,  still  more  affectionate,  pressing  me,  in  very  fond, 
i and  rather  foolish  terms,  to  join  her  immediately.  As  I 
was  preparing  to  set  out  from  Seville.  I received  a third  — 

[ this  was  from  her  father,  Don  Jose  dl  Cardoso,  who  rc- 

Juested  me,  in  the  politest  manner,  to  dissolve  my  marriage, 
answered  him  with  equal  politeness,  that  1 would  do  no 
||  such  thing.  A fourth  letter  arrived—  it  was  from  Donna 
Joseph* , in  which  she  informed  me  that  her  father's  letter 


And  science  profits  by  this  resurrection  — 

Dead  scandals  form  good  sutyects  for  dissection. 

XXXII. 

Their  friends  1 had  tried  at  reconciliation,  * 

Then  their  relations  3,  who  made  matters  worse. 
(’Twere  hard  to  tell  upon  a like  occasion 
To  whom  it  may  be  best  to  have  recourse  — 

I can’t  say  much  for  friend  or  yet  relation) : 

The  lawyers  did  their  utmost  for  divorce,  * 

But  scarce  a fee  was  paid  on  either  side 
Before,  unluckily,  Don  Jose  died. 

xxx  rn. 

He  died : and  most  unluckily,  because. 

According  to  all  hints  I could  collect 
From  counsel  learned  in  those  kinds  of  laws, 

(Although  their  talk’s  obscure  and  circumspect)  i 
His  death  contrived  to  spoil  a charming  cause ; 

A thousand  pities  al^o  with  respect 
To  public  feeling,  which  on  this  occasion 
Was  manifested  in  a great  sensation. 

XXXIV. 

But  ah  ! he  died ; and  buried  with  him  lay 
The  public  feeling  and  the  lawyers’  fees  : 

His  house  was  sold,  his  servants  sent  away, 

A Jew  took  one  of  his  two  mistresses, 

A priest  the  other — at  least  so  they  say ; 

I ask'd  the  doctors  after  his  disease  — 

He  died  of  the  slow  fever  call'd  the  tertian. 

And  left  his  widow  to  her  own  aversion. 

XXXV 

Yet  Jose  was  an  honourable  man. 

That  I must  say,  who  knew  him  very  well; 
Therefore  his  frailties  I ’ll  no  further  scan, 

Indeed  there  were  not  many  more  to  tell : 

| And  if  his  passions  now  and  then  outran 
| Discretion,  and  were  not  so  peaceable 
| As  Numa’s  (who  was  also  named  Porapilius), » 

He  had  been  ill  brought  up,  and  was  bom  bilious. 6 

was  written  by  her  particular  desire.  I requested  the  reason 
by  return  of  post : she  replied,  by  express,  that  as  reason  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  was  unnecessary  to  give  any 
—but  that  she  was  an  injured  and  excellent  woman.  I then 
inquired  why  she  had  written  to  me  the  two  preceding  affec- 
tionate letters,  requesting  me  to  come  to  Aragon.  She  an- 
swered. that  was  because  she  believed  me  out  of  my  sm.*» — 
that,  being  unfit  to  take  care  of  myself,  I had  only  to  set  out 
on  this  journey  alone,  and,  making  my  way  without  difficulty 
to  Don  Jose  tli  Cardoso’s,  I should  there  have  found  the 
tendercst  of  wives  and— a strait  waistcoat.  1 had  nothing  to 
reply  to  this  piece  of  affection,  but  a reiteration  of  ray  rt^joest 
for  some  lights  upon  the  subject.  1 was  answered,  that  they 
would  only  be  related  to  the  Inquisition.  In  the  mean  time, 
our  domestic  discrepancy  had  become  a public  topic  of  dis- 
cussion ; and  the  world,  which  always  deride*  justly,  not 
only  in  Aragon  but  in  Andalusia,  determined  that  I was  not 
only  to  blame,  but  that  all  Spain  could  produce  nobody  to  i 
blameable.  My  case  was  supposed  to  comprise  all  the  crimes  | 
which  could,  arid  several  which  could  not,  be  committed  : and 
little  less  than  an  auto-da-fc  was  anticipated  as  the  result. 
But  let  no  man  say  that  we  arc  abandoned  by  our  friends  In 
adversity — it  was  just  the  reverse.  Mine  thronged  around 
me  to  condemn,  advise,  and  console  me  with  their  disappro- 
bation. They  told  me  all  that  was,  would,  or  could  be  sasd 
on  the  subject.  They  shook  their  heads  — they  exported 
me  — deplored  me,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and—  went  to 
dinner.' 3 

* [“  The  lawyers  recommended  a divorce.”— MS.] 

9 " primus  qui  legibus  urbem 

Fundabit.  Curibus  parvis  et  paupere  terr* 

Missus  in  imperium  magnum." — Vibg. 

6 ["  He  had  been  111  brought  up,  £ being  J bOious.” 

Or, 

“ The  reason  was,  perhaps,  that  he  was  bilious.”  — MS,] 
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XXXVI. 

Whate’er  might  be  his  worthlessness  or  worth. 

Poor  fellow ! he  had  many  things  to  wound  him. 
Let’s  own — since  it  can  do  no  good  on  earth  * — l 
It  was  a trying  moment  that  which  found  him 
Standing  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth,  [him  : 2 * 
Where  all  his  household  gods  lay  shiver'd  round 
No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride. 

Save  death  or  Doctors’  Commons — so  he  died.  5 

XXXVII. 

Dying  intestate,  Juan  was  sole  heir 

To  a chancery  suit,  and  messuages,  and  lands, 
Which,  with  a long  minority  and  care, 

Promised  to  turn  out  well  in  proper  hands : 

Inez  became  sole  guardian,  which  was  fair. 

And  answer’d  but  to  nature’s  just  demands ; 

An  only  son  left  with  an  only  mother  4 
Is  brought  up  much  more  wisely  than  another. 

XXXVIIL 

Sagest  of  women,  even  of  widows,  she 
Resolved  that  Juan  should  be  quite  a paragon, 

And  worthy  of  the  noblest  pedigree : 

(His  sire  was  of  Castile,  his  dam  from  Aragon. ) 
Then  for  accomplishments  of  chivalry, 

In  case  our  lord  the  king  should  go  to  war  again, 

He  leam’d  the  arts  of  riding,  fencing,  gunnery, 

And  how  to  scale  a fortress — or  a nunnery. 

XXXIX. 

But  that  which  Donna  Inez  most  desired. 

And  saw  into  herself  each  day  before  all 
The  learned  tutors  whom  for  him  she  hired. 

Was,  that  his  breeding  should  be  strictly  moral : 
Much  into  all  his  studies  she  inquired. 

And  so  they  were  submitted  first  to  her,  all. 

Arts,  sciences,  no  branch  was  made  a mystery 
To  Juan's  eyes,  excepting  natural  history. 

XL. 

The  languages,  especially  the  dead. 

The  sciences,  and  most  of  all  the  abstruse. 

The  arts,  at  least  all  such  as  could  be  said 
To  be  the  most  remote  from  common  use, 

1 f*‘  And  we’ may  own  — since  he  i»^{^jinUt  jearth<” 
MS.j 

, s [M  I could  have  forgiven  the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  any 
| thing  but  the  deliberate  desolation  piled  upon  me,  when  I 
| stood  alone  upon  iny  hearth,  with  my  household  gods  shi- 
vered around  me.  Do  you  suppose  I have  forgotten  or  for- 
I given  it  ? It  has.  comparatively,  swallowed  up  in  me  every 
| other  feeling,  and  1 am  only  a spectator  upon  earth  till  a 
tenfold  opportunity  offer i.”  — Byron  Letter! , Sept.  10.  1818. 

“ ] had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left, 

And  that  they  poison’d  1 My  pure  household  gods 
Were  shiver'd  on  my  hearth,  and  o’er  their  shrine 
Sate  grinning  ribaldry  and  sneering  scorn." 

Marino  Falter o.] 

* [”  S.TC  dMth  or  [ UilSiJSiot  — } *0  h»  died.”— MS.) 

4 [“  1 have  been  thinking  of  an  odd  circumstance.  — My 
daughter,  my  wife,  my  half-sister,  my  mother,  my  sister’s 
mother , my  natural  daughter,  and  myself,  are.  or  were,  all 

only  children.  My  sister's  mother  had  only  one  half-sister 
by  that  second  marriage  (herself,  too,  an  only  child),  and  ray 
j father  had  only  me  (an  only  child)  by  his  second  marriage 

with  my  mother.  Such  a complication  of  only  children,  all 
tending  to  owe  family.  Is  singular,  and  looks  like  fatality  al- 
most. But  the  fiercest  animals  have  the  rarest  number  in 
their  litters,  — as  lions,  tiger*.  and  even  elephants,  which 
are  mild  in  comparison.”  — Byron  Diary,  1821.] 

* ("  Defending  still  their  Iliads  and  Odysseys." — MS.] 

* See  Longinus,  Section  10.,  “ 7ms  j uti  T»  n eu>rry 

jtm  in  t tt i . r«m>  )i  rv* •$•*."  — [The  Ode  alluded  to  Is  the  fa- 
mous fm-tiTKJ  n*  ux*t  Jrsr  bu*ri,  m.  r.  X. 


In  all  these  he  was  much  and  deeply  read : 

But  not  a page  of  anything  that’s  loose, 

Or  hints  continuation  of  the  species. 

Was  ever  suffer’d,  lest  he  should  grow  vicious. 

TIT 

His  classic  studies  made  a little  puzzle, 

Because  of  filthy  loves  of  gods  and  goddesses, 

Who  In  the  earlier  ages  raised  a bustle. 

But  never  put  on  pantaloons  or  bodices ; 

His  reverend  tutors  had  at  times  a tussle, 

And  for  their  uEneids,  Iliads,  and  Odysseys,  * 

Were  forced  to  make  an  odd  sort  of  apology. 

For  Donna  Inez  dreaded  the  Mythology. 

XL  II. 

Ovid ’s  a rake,  as  half  his  verses  show  him, 

Anacreon’s  morals  are  a still  worse  sample, 

Catullus  scarcely  has  a decent  poem, 

I don’t  think  Sappho’s  Ode  a good  example, 
Although  Longinus  6 tells  us  there  is  no  hymn 
Where  the  sublime  soars  forth  on  wings  more  ample ; 
But  Virgil’s  songs  arc  pure,  except  that  horrid  one 
Beginning  with  “Formusum  Pastor  Corydon.” 

XLIIL 

Lucretius’  irreligion  is  too  strong 

For  early  stomachs,  to  prove  wholesome  food ; 

I can't  help  thinking  Juvenal  was  wrong, 

Although  no  doubt  his  real  intent  was  good. 

For  speaking  out  so  plainly  in  his  song. 

So  much  indeed  as  to  be  downright  rude  ; 7 * 
And  then  what  proper  person  can  be  partial 
To  all  those  nauseous  epigrams  of  Martial  ? 

XLIV. 

Juan  was  taught  from  out  the  best  edition, 

Expurgated  by  learned  men,  who  place. 

Judiciously,  from  out  the  schoolboy’s  vision. 

The  grosser  parts ; but,  fearful  to  deface 
Too  much  their  modest  bard  by  this  omission,9 
And  pitying  sore  his  mutilated  case. 

They  only  add  them  all  in  an  appendix,9 
Which  saves,  in  fact,  the  trouble  of  an  Index  ; 

" Blest  as  th'  immortal  gods  Is  be. 

The  youth  that  fondly  sits  by  thee. 

And  nears  and  tees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile,"  Ac.] 

7 [“  To  hear  the  clamour  raised  against  Juvenal,  it  might 
be  supposed,  by  one  unacquainted  with  the  times,  that  be 
was  the  only  indelicate  writer  of  his  age  and  country.  Yet 
Horace  and  Persius  wrote  with  equal  grostness  ; yet  the 
rigid  stoicism  of  Seneca  did  not  deter  him  from  the  use  of 
expressions  which  Juvenal,  perhaps,  would  have  rejected ; 

?et  the  courtly  Pliny  poured  out  gratuitous  indecencies  in  his  , 
rigid  hendccasyllablcs,  which  he  attempts  to  justify  by  the  1 
example*  of  a writer  to  whose  freedom  the  licentiousness  of 
Juvenal  is  purity  F It  seems  as  if  there  was  something  of 
pique  in  the  singular  severity  with  which  he  is  censured. 
His  pure  and  sublime  morality  operates  as  a tacit  reproach 
on  the  generality  of  mankind,  who  seek  to  indemnify  them, 
•elves  by  questioning  the  sanctity  which  they  cannot  but  re- 
spect ; and  find  a secret  pleasure  In  persuading  one  another 
trial  ••  this  dreaded  satirist  " was,  at  heart,  no  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  licentiousness  which  he  so  vehemently  repre- 
hends. When  1 find  that  his  views  are  to  render  depravity 
loathsome,  that  everything  which  can  alarm  and  disgust  Is 
directed  at  her  In  bis  terrible  page,  I forget  the  grossness  of 
the  execution  in  the  excellence  of  the  design."  — Girroap.] 

’ [“  Too  much  their  | mS.  j bard  1>J  th.  [ 

— MS.] 

9 Fact ! There  Is,  or  was,  such  an  edition,  with  all  the  i 
obnoxious  epigrams  of  Martial  placed  by  themselves  at  the  ! 
end. 

Qq  2 
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XLV. 


For  there  we  have  them  all  “ at  one  fell  swoop," 
Instead  of  being  scatter'd  through  the  pages ; 

They  stand  forth  marshall'd  in  a handsome  troop, 

To  meet  the  ingenuous  youth  of  future  ages, 

Till  some  leas  rigid  editor  shall  stoop 

To  call  them  back  into  their  separate  cages, 
Instead  of  standing  staring  all  together  ; 

Like  garden  gods  — and  not  so  decent  either. 

XLV  I. 

The  Missal  too  (it  was  the  family  Missal) 

Was  ornamented  In  a sort  of  way 
Which  ancient  mass-books  often  are,  and  this  all 
Kinds  of  grotesques  illumined ; and  how  they, 
Who  saw  those  figures  on  the  margin  kiss  all, 

Could  turn  their  optics  to  the  text  and  pray, 

Is  more  than  I know — But  Don  Juan’s  mother 
Kept  this  herself,  and  gave  her  son  another. 

XLVIL 

Sermons  he  read,  and  lectures  he  endured. 

And  homilies,  and  lives  of  all  the  saints ; 

To  Jerome  and  to  Chrysostom  inured, 

He  did  not  take  such  studies  for  restraints ; 

But  how  faith  is  acquired,  and  then  insured, 

So  well  not  one  of  the  aforesaid  paints 
As  Saint  Augustine  in  his  fine  Confessions, 

Which  make  the  reader  envy  his  transgressions.  1 

XL  VIII. 

This,  too,  was  a seal'd  book  to  little  Juan  — 

I can’t  but  say  that  his  mamma  was  right. 

If  such  an  education  was  the  true  one. 

She  scarcely  trusted  him  from  out  her  sight ; 

Her  maids  were  old,  and  if  she  took  a new  one, 

You  might  be  sure  she  was  a perfect  fright. 

She  did  this  during  even  her  husband's  life — 

I recommend  as  much  to  every  wife. 

XLIX. 

Young  Juan  wax’d  in  goodliness  and  grace ; 

At  six  a charming  child,  and  at  eleven 
With  all  the  promise  of  as  fine  a face 
As  e’er  to  man's  maturer  growth  was  given : 

He  studied  steadily,  and  grew  apace, 

And  seem’d,  at  least,  in  the  right  road  to  heaven, 
For  half  his  days  were  pass’d  at  church,  the  other 
Between  his  tutors,  confessor,  and  mother. 

L. 

At  six,  I said,  he  was  a charming  child, 

At  twelve  he  was  a fine,  but  quiet  boy ; 

Although  in  infancy  a little  wild. 

They  tamed  him  down  amongst  them : to  destroy 
His  natural  spirit  not  in  vain  they  toil’d. 

At  least  it  seem’d  so  ; and  his  mother’s  joy 
Was  to  declare  how  sage,  and  still,  and  steady, 

Her  young  philosopher  was  grown  already. 

1 See  hi*  Confessions,  1.  i.  c.  ix.  Br  the  representation 
which  Saint  Augustine  gives  of  himself  in  his  youth,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  was  what  we  should  call  a rake.  He  avoided 
the  school  as  the  plague  ; he  loved  nothing  but  gaming  and 
public  shows ; he  robbed  his  father  of  everything  he  could 
find  ; he  invented  a thousand  lies  to  escape  the  rod.  which 
they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  to  punish  his  irregularities. 

5 [Foreigners  often  ask,  " by  what  means  an  uninterrupted 

succession  of  men,  qualified  more  or  less  eminently  for  the 

performance  of  united  parliamentary  and  official  duties,  is 

secured  V " First,  I answer  (with  the  prejudices,  perhaps,  of 

Eton  and  Oxford),  that  we  owe  it  to  our  system  of  public 
schools  and  universities.  From  these  Institutions  U derived 
(in  the  language  of  the  prayer  of  our  collegiate  churches)  " a 


LL 

I had  my  doubts,  perhaps  I have  them  still. 

But  what  I say  is  neither  here  nor  there : 

I knew  his  father  well,  and  have  some  skill 
In  character — but  it  would  not  be  fair 
From  sire  to  son  to  augur  good  or  ill : 

He  and  his  wife  were  an  ill-sorted  pair  — 

But  scandal's  my  aversion — I protest 
Against  all  evil  speaking,  even  In  jest 

LIL 

For  my  part  I say  nothing — nothing  — but 
This  I will  say — my  reasons  are  my  own  — 

That  if  I had  an  only  son  to  put 

To  school  (as  God  be  praised  that  I have  none), 

'T  is  not  with  Donna  Inez  I would  shut 
Him  up  to  learn  his  catechism  alone. 

No — no — I’d  send  him  out  betimes  to  college. 

For  there  it  was  I pick'd  up  my  own  knowledge.5 * *  8 

LIII. 

For  there  one  learns — *t  is  not  for  me  to  boast. 
Though  I acquired — but  I pass  over  that , 

As  well  as  all  the  Greek  I since  have  lost : 

I say  that  there’s  the  place  — but  u Verbum  sat” 

I think  I pick’d  up  too,  as  well  as  most. 

Knowledge  of  matters — but  no  matter  what — 

I never  married  — but,  I think,  I know 
That  sons  should  not  be  educated  so. 

LIV. 

Young  Juan  now  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Tall,  handsome,  slender,  but  well  knit : he  seem'd 
Active,  though  not  so  sprightly,  as  a page  ; 

And  everybody  but  his  mother  deem'd 
Him  almost  man  ; but  sbe  flew  in  a rage 
And  bit  her  lips  (for  else  she  might  have  scream'd) 
If  any  said  so,  for  to  be  precocious 
Was  in  her  eyes  a thing  the  most  atrocious. 

LV. 

Amongst  her  numerous  acquaintance,  all 
Selected  for  discretion  and  devotion. 

There  was  the  Donna  Julia,  whom  to  call 
Pretty  were  but  to  give  a feeble  notion 
Of  many  charms  in  her  as  natural 
As  sweetness  to  the  flower,  or  salt  to  ocean. 

Her  zone  to  Venus,  or  his  bow  to  Cupid, 

(But  this  last  simile  is  trite  and  stupid. ) 

JfcVL 

The  darkness  of  her  Oriental  eye 
Accorded  with  her  Moorish  origin  ; 

(Her  blood  was  not  all  Spanish,  by  the  by ; 

In  Spain,  you  know,  this  is  a sort  of  sin. ) 

When  proud  Granada  fell,  and,  forced  to  fly, 

Boabdil  wept9,  of  Donna  Julia’s  kin 
Some  went  to  Africa,  some  stay'd  in  Spain, 

Her  great  great  grandmamma  chose  to  remain. 

due  supply  of  men  fitted  to  serve  their  country  both  In  church 
and  state.  ' It  1*  in  her  public  schools  and  universities  that 
the  youth  of  England  arc,  l>v  a discipline  which  shallow  judg- 
ments have  sometimes  attempted  to  undervalue,  prepared  tor 
the  duties  of  public  life.  There  are  rare  and  splendid  excep- 
tions, to  be  sure ; but  in  my  conscience  1 believe,  that  Eng- 
land would  not  be  what  she'is,  without  her  system  of  pobue 
education  ; and  that  no  other  country  can  become  what  Eng- 
land is,  without  the  advantages  of  such  a system Caxwcm. 

— I shall  always  be  readv  to  Join  in  the  public  opinion,  that 
our  public  schools,  wliicn  have  produced  so  many  eminent 
characters,  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  genius  and  coostituemn 
of  the  English  people.  — Gibbon.] 

3 [“  Having  surrendered  the  last  symbol  of  power,  the  ox- 
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LVIL 

I She  married  (I  forget  the  pedigree) 

With  an  Hidalgo,  who  transmitted  down 
His  blood  less  noble  than  such  blood  should  be ; 

At  such  alliances  his  sires  would  frown, 

In  that  point  so  precise  in  each  degree 
That  they  bred  in  and  in,  as  might  be  shown. 
Marrying  their  cousins — nay,  their  aunts,  and  nieces. 
Which  always  spoils  the  breed,  if  it  increases. 

LVHL 

This  heathenish  cross  restored  the  breed  again. 
Ruin’d  its  blood,  but  much  Improved  Its  flesh  ; 

For  from  a root  the  ugliest  in  Old  Spain 
Sprung  up  a branch  as  beautiful  as  fresh  ; 

The  sons  no  more  were  short,  the  daughters  plain  : 
But  there ’s  a rumour  which  I fain  would  hush, 1 
’T  is  said  that  Donna  Julia’s  grandmamma 
Produced  her  Don  more  heirs  at  love  than  law. 

LIX. 

However  this  might  be,  the  race  went  on 
Improving  still  through  every  generation, 

I Until  it  centred  in  an  only  son, 

Who  left  an  only  daughter ; my  narration 
May  have  suggested  that  this  single  one 
Could  be  but  Julia  (whom  on  this  occasion 
I shall  have  much  to  speak  about),  and  she 
Was  married,  charming,  chaste,  and  twenty* three. 

LX. 

Her  eye  (I’m  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 

Was  large  and  dark,  suppressing  half  its  fire 
Until  she  spoke,  then  through  its  soft  disguue 
Flash'd  an  expression  more  of  pride  than  ire. 

And  love  than  either  ; and  there  would  arise 
A something  in  them  which  was  not  desire, 

But  would  have  been,  perhaps,  but  for  the  soul 
Which  struggled  through  and  chasten’d  down  the 
whole. 

LXI. 

Her  glossy  hair  was  cluster’d  o’er  a brow 
Bright  with  intelligence,  and  fair,  and  smooth ; 

Her  eyebrow’s  shape  was  like  the  aerial  bow, 

Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth, 
i Mounting,  at  times,  to  a transparent  glow, 

As  if  her  veins  ran  lightning  ; she,  in  sooth, 
Possess’d  an  air  and  grace  by  no  means  common  : 

1 Her  stature  tall  — I hate  a dumpy  woman. 

LXIL 

Wedded  she  was  some  years,  and  to  a man 
Of  fifty,  and  such  husbands  are  in  plenty  ; 

J And  yet,  I think,  instead  of  such  a onb 

’T  were  better  to  have  two  of  flve-and-twenty, 
Especially  In  countries  near  the  sun : 

1 And  now  I think  on ’t,  M mi  vien  in  mente," 
Ladies  even  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue 
Prefer  a spouse  whose  age  is  short  of  thirty.  3 

fortunate  Boabdil  continued  on  toward*  the  Alpuxarras,  that 
he  mieht  not  behold  the  entrance  of  the  Christians  into  hi* 
I;  capital.  HU  devoted  band  of  cavalier*  followed  him  in 
i1  gloomy  silence.  Having  ascended  an  eminence  commanding 
the  last  view  of  Granada,  they  paused  involuntarily  to  take 
a farewell  gaze  at  their  beloved  city,  which  a few  steps  more 
would  shut  from  their  sight  for  ever.  While  they  yet  looked, 
I a light  cloud  of  smoke  broke  forth  from  the  citadel ; and 
. presently  a peal  of  artillery,  faintly  heard,  told  that  the 
j [ dty  was  taken  possession  of,  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem 
! i kings  was  lost  lor  ever.  The  heart  of  Boabdil,  softened  by 
misfortunes,  and  overcharged  with  grief,  could  no  longer 
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lxih. 

’T  is  a sad  thing,  I cannot  choose  but  say, 

And  all  the  fault  of  that  indecent  sun. 

Who  cannot  leave  alone  our  helpless  clay, 

But  will  keep  baking,  broiling,  burning  on, 

That  howsoever  people  fast  and  pray, 

The  flesh  is  frail,  and  so  the  soul  undone  : 

What  men  call  gallantry,  and  gods  adultery. 

Is  much  more  common  where  the  climate ’s  sultry. 

LXIV. 

Happy  the  nations  of  the  moral  North  1 
Where  all  is  virtue,  and  the  winter  season 
Sends  sin,  without  a mg  on,  shivering  forth 
(T  was  snow  that  brought  St.  Anthony*  to  rea- 
son); 

Where  juries  cast  up  what  a wife  Is  worth, 

By  laying  whate'er  sum,  in  mulct,  they  please  on 
The  lover,  who'must  pay  a handsome  price, 

Because  it  is  r marketable  Tice. 

LXV. 

\ Alfonso  was  the  name  of  Julia's  lord, 

A man  well  looking  for  his  years,  and  who 
I Was  neither  much  beloved  nor  yet  abhorr’d : 
j They  lived  together  as  most  people  do. 

Suffering  each  other’s  foibles  by  accord. 

And  not  exactly  eithir  ont  or  turo ; 

Yet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  did  not  show  It, 

For  jealousy  dislikes  tkc  world  to  know  it. 

LXVI. 

Julia  was — yet  I never  could  see  why  — 

With  Donna  Inez  quite  a favourite  friend ; 
Between  their  tastes  there  was  small  sympathy, 

For  not  a line  had  Julia  ever  penn’d  : 

Some  people  whisper  (but,  no  doubt,  they  lie. 

For  malice  still  imputes  some  private  end) 

_ That  Inez  hAd,  ere  Don  Alfonso’s  marriage, 

Forgot  with  him  her  very  prudent  carriage  ; 

LXVIL 

And  that  still  keeping  up  the  old  connection, 

Which  time  had  lately  render'd  much  more  chaste, 
She  took  bis  lady  also  in  afTection, 

And  certainly  this  course  was  much  the  best : 

She  flatter'd  Julia  with  her  sage  protection, 

And  complimented  Don  Alfonso's  taste  ; 

And  if  she  could  not  (who  can  ?)  silence  scandal, 

At  least  she  left  it  a more  slender  handle. 

LXVIIL 

I can't  tell  whether  Julia  saw  the  affirir 
With  other  people’s  eyes,  or  If  her  own 
' Discoveries  made,  but  none  could  be  aware 
Of  this,  at  least  no  symptom  e’er  was  shown  ; 
Perhaps  she  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care, 

Indifferent  from  the  first,  or  callous  grown  : 

I in  really  puzzled  what  to  think  or  say, 

She  kept  her  counsel  In  so  close  a way. 

contain  Itself.  * Allah  achbar  ! God  Is  great ! said  he  ; but 
the  words  of  resignation  died  upon  his  lips,  and  he  burst  into 
a flood  of  tears.”—  Washington  Irving.] 

■ [*'  1 11  tell  you  too  * «cr«  — £ .hlchVou  "U  hush.”  _ 
MS.] 

* [ ” Spouses  from  twenty  years  or  age  to  thirty 

Are  most  admired  by  women  of  strict  virtue.”  — MS. 

» For  the  particulars  of  St.  Anthony’s  recipe  for  hot 
binod  in  cold  weather,  see  Mr.  Alban  Butler's  ” Lives  of 
the  Saints.” 

Qq  3 
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LXIX. 

Juan  she  saw,  and,  as  a pretty  child, 

Caress’d  him  often  — such  a thing  might  be 
Quite  innocently  done,  and  harmless  styled, 

When  she  bad  twenty  years,  and  thirteen  he  ; 

But  I am  not  so  sure  I should  have  smiled 
When  he  was  sixteen,  Julia  twenty-three , 

These  few  short  years  make  wondrous  alterations, 
Particularly  amongst  sun-burnt  nations. 

LXX. 

Whate'cr  the  cause  might  be,  they  had  become 
Changed ; for  the  dame  grew  distant,  the  youth  shy, 
Their  looks  cast  down,  their  greetings  almost  dumb, 
And  much  embarrassment  in  either  eye  ; 

There  surely  will  be  little  doubt  with  some 
That  Donna  Julia  knew  the  reason  why, 

But  as  for  Juan,  he  had  no  more  notion 
Than  he  who  never  saw  the  sea  of  ocean. 

LXXI. 

Yet  Julia’s  very  coldness  still  was  kind, 

And  tremulously  gentle  her  small  hand 
Withdrew  itself  from  his,  but  left  behind 
A little  pressure,  thrilling,  and  so  bland 
And  slight,  so  very  slight,  that  to  the  mind 
’T  was  but  a doubt ; but  ne’er  magician’s  wand 
Wrought  change  with  all  Armida’s  fairy  art 
Like  what  this  light  touch  left  on  Juan's  heart. 

LXXII. 

And  if  she  met  him,  though  she  smiled  no  more. 

She  looked  a sadness  sweeter  than  her  smile, 

As  if  her  heart  had  deeper  thoughts  in  store 

She  must  not  own,  but  cherish’d  more  the  while 
For  that  compression  in  its  burning  core ; 

Even  innocence  itself  has  many  a wile. 

And  will  not  dare  to  trust  itself  with  truth, 

And  love  is  taught  hypocrisy  from  youth. 

LXXHL 

But  passion  most  dissembles,  yet  betrays 
Even  by  its  darkness  ; as  the  blackest  sky 
Foretells  the  heaviest  tempest,  it  displays 
Its  workings  through  the  vainly  guarded  eye, 

And  in  whatever  aspect  it  arrays 
Itself,  ’t  is  still  the  same  hypocrisy  ; 

Coldness  or  anger,  even  disdain  or  hate. 

Are  masks  it  often  wears,  and  still  too  late. 

LXXIV. 

Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  suppression, 
And  stolen  glances,  sweeter  for  the  theft, 

And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transgression. 
Tremblings  when  met,  and  restlessness  when  left  ; 
All  these  are  little  preludes  to  possession. 

Of  which  young  passion  cannot  be  bereft. 

And  merely  tend  to  show  how  greatly  love  is 
Embarrass’d  at  first  starting  with  a novice. 

LXXV. 

Poor  Julia's  heart  was  in  an  awkward  state  ; 

She  felt  it  going,  and  resolved  to  make 
The  noblest  efforts  for  herself  and  mate. 

For  honour’s,  pride’s,  religion's,  virtue’s  sake. 

Her  resolutions  were  most  truly  great, 

And  almost  might  have  made  a Tarquin  qhake : 
8he  pray’d  the  Virgin  Mary  for  her  grace, 

As  being  the  best  judge  of  a lady’s  case. 

1 T . . . “ Qurito  giomo 

Non  plu  legemmo  avauti."  — Dantk 
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LXXV  I. 

She  vow'd  she  never  would  see  Juan  more. 

And  next  day  paid  a visit  to  hb  mother. 

And  look’d  extremely  at  the  opening  door. 

Which,  by  the  Virgin's  grace,  let  in  another ; 
Grateful  she  was,  and  yet  a little  sore  — 

Again  it  opens.  It  can  be  no  other, 

'T  is  surely  Juan  now  — No ! I’m  afraid 
That  night  the  Virgin  was  no  further  pray’d. 1 

lxxvh. 

She  now  determined  that  a virtuous  woman 
Should  rather  face  and  overcome  temptation, 

That  flight  was  base  and  dastardly,  and  no  man  i 
Should  ever  give  her  heart  the  least  sensation  ; 

That  b to  say,  a thought  beyond  the  common 
Preference,  that  we  must  feel  upon  occasion. 

For  people  who  arc  pleasanter  than  others. 

But  then  they  only  seem  so  many  brothers. 

L XXVIII. 

And  even  If  by  chance  — and  who  can  tell  ? 

The  devil ’s  so  very  sly  — she  should  discover 
That  all  within  was  not  so  very  well. 

And,  if  still  free,  that  such  or  such  a lover 
Might  please  perhaps,  a virtuous  wife  can  quell 
Such  thoughts,  and  be  the  better  when  they  're over; 
And  if  the  man  should  ask,  ’t  b but  denial : 

I recommend  young  ladles  to  make  triaL 

LXXIX. 

And  then  there  are  such  things  as  love  divine. 

Bright  and  immaculate,  unmix’d  and  pure. 

Such  as  the  angeb  think  so  very  fine. 

And  matrons,  who  would  be  no  less  secure, 

Platonic,  perfect,  “ just  such  love  as  mine  ; " 

Thus  Julia  said  — and  thought  so,  to  be  sure ; 

And  so  I ’d  have  her  think,  were  I the  man 
On  whom  her  reveries  celestial  ran. 

LXXX. 

Such  love  is  innocent,  and  may  exbt 

Between  young  persons  without  any  danger.  I 
A hand  may  first,  and  then  a lip  be  kiss’d ; 

For  ray  part,  to  such  doings  I ’ra  a stranger. 

But  hear  these  freedoms  form  the  utmost  lbt 
Of  all  o’er  which  such  love  may  be  a ranger : 

If  people  go  beyond,  ’t  Is  quite  a crime. 

But  not  my  fault — I tell  them  all  in  time. 

LXXXI. 

Love,  then,  but  love  within  its  proper  limits, 

Was  Julia’s  innocent  determination 
In  young  Don  Juan’s  favour,  and  to  him  its 
Exertion  might  be  useful  on  occasion ; 

And,  lighted  at  too  pure  a shrine  to  dim  its 
Ethereal  lustre,  with  what  sweet  persuasion 
He  might  be  taught,  by  love  and  her  together— 

I really  don’t  know  what,  nor  Julia  etther. 

LXXXII. 

Fraught  with  thb  fine  intention,  and  well  fenced 
In  mall  of  proof — her  purity  of  soul, 5 
She,  for  the  future  of  her  strength  convinced. 

And  that  her  honour  was  a rock,  or  mole. 
Exceeding  sagely  from  that  hour  dispensed 
With  any  kind  of  troublesome  control ; 

But  whether  Julia  to  the  task  was  equal 
Is  that  which  must  be  mention’d  in  the  sequel. 

* [ “ Contdensa  1’  assicura. 

La  buona  compagna  che  l1  uom  franchegffia 
Sotto  i*  uibergo  del  e»*cr  puro."  — Dakti.. 

" jJ 
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LXXXIIL 

Her  plan  she  deem'd  both  Innocent  and  feasible. 

And,  surely,  with  a stripling  of  sixteen 
Not  scandal's  fangs  could  fix  on  much  that 's  sellable, 
Or  if  they  did  so,  satisfied  to  mean  [able  — 

' Nothing  but  what  was  good,  her  breast  was  peace - 
A quiet  conscience  makes  one  so  serene  ! 
i Christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 
| That  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did. 

LXXXIV. 

i And  if  in  the  mean  time  her  husband  died, 

But  Heaven  forbid  that  such  a thought  should  cross 
Her  brain,  though  In  a dream  ! (and  then  she  sigh’d) 
Never  could  she  survive  that  common  loss  ; 

But  just  suppose  that  moment  should  betide, 

1 only  say  suppose  It — inter  nos. 

(This  should  be  entre  nous,  for  Julia  thought 
In  French,  but  then  the  rhyme  would  go  for  nought ) 

LXXXV. 

I only  say,  suppose  this  supposition  : 

Juan  being  then  grown  up  to  man's  estate 
Would  fully  suit  a widow  of  condition, 

Even  seven  yean  hence  it  would  not  be  too  late ; 

I And  in  the  Interim  (to  punue  this  vision) 

The  mischief,  after  all,  could  not  be  great. 

For  be  would  learn  the  rudiments  of  love, 

I mean  the  seraph  way  of  those  above. 

L XXXVI. 

So  much  for  Julia.  Now  we’ll  turn  to  Juan. 

Poor  little  fellow  ! he  had  no  idea 
Of  his  own  case,  and  never  hit  the  true  one  ; 

In  feelings  quick  as  Ovid’s  Miss  Medea,  1 

I He  puzzled  over  what  he  found  a new  one, 

But  not  as  yet  imagined  it  could  be  a 
Thing  quite  in  course,  and  not  at  all  alarming, 
j Which,  with  a little  patience,  might  grow  charming. 

LXXXV1I. 

Silent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless,  slow, 

HU  home  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood, 

; Tormented  with  a wound  he  could  not  know, 

HU,  like  all  deep  grief,  plunged  in  solitude : 

I ’m  fond  myself  of  solitude  or  so, 

But  then,  I beg  it  may  be  understood, 

1 By  solitude  I mean  a sultan's,  not 
A hermit’s,  with  a haram  for  a grot. 

1;  Lxxxvni. 

44  Oh  Love  I in  such  a wilderness  as  this, 

Where  transport  and  security  entwine, 

, Here  U the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss. 

And  here  thou  art  a god  indeed  divine.  ’’ 

The  bard  I quote  from  does  not  sing  amiss,3 
With  the  exception  of  the  second  line, 

, For  that  same  twining  “ transport  and  security  ” 

Arc  twisted  to  a phrase  of  some  obscurity. 

LX  XX IX. 

The  poet  meant,  no  doubt,  and  thus  appeals 
To  the  good  sense  and  senses  of  mankind, 

I I 1 See  Ovid,  de  Art.  Amand.  1.  ii. 

* Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  — f I think)—  the  open- 
I ing  of  Canto  Second  — but  quote  from  memory. 

* [“  I say  this  by  the  way  — so  don’t  look  stern, 

, But  If  you  rre  angry,  reader,  pass  it  by.”  — MS.] 

1 « [Juan  Boscan  AlmogavN,  of  Barcelona,  died  about  the 

1 


The  very  thing  which  everybody  feels. 

As  all  have  found  on  trial,  or  may  find, 

That  no  one  likes  to  be  disturb’d  at  meals 

Or  love.  — I won’t  say  more  about  “ entwined" 

Or  “ transport,"  as  we  knew  all  that  before, 

But  beg  44  Security  ” will  bolt  the  door. 

XC. 

Young  Juan  wander'd  by  the  glassy  brooks, 

Thinking  unutterable  things ; he  threw 
Himself  at  length  within  the  leafy  nooks 

Where  the  wild  branch  of  the  cork  forest  grew ; 
There  poets  find  materials  for  their  books, 

And  every  now  and  then  we  read  them  through. 
So  that  their  plan  and  prosody  are  eligible, 

Unless,  like  Wordsworth,  they  prove  unintelligible. 

XCI. 

He,  Juan  (and  not  Wordsworth),  so  pursued 
His  self-communion  with  his  own  high  soul, 

Until  his  mighty  heart,  in  its  great  mood. 

Had  mitigated  part,  though  not  the  whole 
Of  its  disease ; he  did  the  best  he  could 
With  things  not  very  subject  to  control, 

And  turn’d,  without  perceiving  his  condition. 

Like  Coleridge,  into  a metaphysician. 

xcn. 

He  thought  about  himself,  and  the  whole  earth. 

Of  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  the  stars. 

And  how  the  deuce  they  ever  could  have  birth  ; 

And  then  he  thought  of  earthquakes,  and  of  wars, 
How  many  miles  the  moon  might  have  in  girth, 

Of  air-balloons,  and  of  the  many  bars 
To  perfect  knowledge  of  the  boundless  skies ; — 

And  then  he  thought  of  Douna  Julia’s  eyes. 

xcni. 

In  thoughts  like  these  true  wisdom  may  discern 
Longings  sublime,  and  aspirations  high, 

Which  some  arc  bom  with,  but  the  most  part  learn 
To  plague  themselves  withal,  they  know  not  why : 
’ T was  strange  that  one  so  young  should  thus  concern 
His  brain  about  the  action  of  the  sky ; * 

If  you  think ’t  was  philosophy  that  this  did, 

I can’t  help  thinking  puberty  assisted. 

XCIV. 

He  pored  upon  the  leaves,  and  on  the  flowers, 

And  heard  a voice  in  all  the  winds ; and  then 
He  thought  of  wood-nymphs  and  immortal  bowers, 
And  how  the  goddesses  came  down  to  men ; 

He  missed  the  pathway,  he  forgot  the  hours. 

And  when  he  look'd  upon  his  watch  again, 

He  found  how  much  old  Time  had  been  a winner — 
He  also  found  that  he  had  lost  his  dinner. 

XCV. 

Sometimes  he  turn'd  to  gaze  upon  his  book, 

Boscan4,  or  Gardlasso*; — by  the  wind 
Even  as  the  page  is  rustled  while  we  look, 

So  by  the  poesy  of  his  own  mind 

year  1M3.  In  concert  with  his  friend  Garcl lasso,  he  intro- 
duced the  Italian  style  Into  Castilian  poetry,  and  commenced 
his  labours  by  writing  non  nets  in  the  manner  of  Petrarch.] 

I * [Garrilasso  de  la  Vega,  of  a noble  family  at  Toledo,  was 
I a warrior  as  well  as  a poet.  Alter  serving  with  distinction 
in  Germany,  Africa,  and  Provence,  he  was  killed,  in  INC,  by 
a stone  thrown  from  a tower,  which  fell  upon  his  head  as  he 
was  leading  on  his  battalion.] 
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(Her  the  mystic  leaf  his  soul  was  shook, 

As  if  'twere  one  whereon  magicians  bind 
Their  spells,  and  give  them  to  the  passing  gale. 
According  to  some  good  old  woman’s  tale. 

xcvT. 

Thus  would  he  while  his  lonely  hours  away 
Dissatisfied,  nor  knowing  what  he  wanted  ; 

Nor  glowing  reverie,  nor  poet's  lay, 

Could  yield  his  spirit  that  for  which  it  panted, 

A bosom  whereon  he  his  head  might  lay. 

And  hear  the  heart  beat  with  the  love  it  granted. 

With several  other  things,  which  I forget. 

Or  which,  at  least,  I need  not  mention  yet. 

XCVII. 

Those  lonely  walks,  and  lengthening  reveries. 

Could  not  escape  the  gentle  Julia's  eyes  ; 

She  saw  that  Juan  was  not  at  his  ease  ; 

But  that  which  chiefly  may,  and  must  surprise, 

Is,  that  the  Donna  Inez  did  not  tease 
Her  only  son  with  question  or  surmise 
Whether  it  was  she  did  not  see,  or  would  not, 

Or,  like  all  very  clever  people,  could  not. 

XCVII  I. 

This  may  seem  strange,  but  yet  ’tis  very  common ; 

For  instance — gentlemen,  whose  1 allies  take 
Leave  to  o’erstep  the  written  rights  of  woman, 

And  break  the Which  commandment  Is’t  they 

(I  have  forgot  the  number,  and  think  no  man  [break  ? 

Should  rashly  quote,  for  fear  of  a mistake. ) 

I say,  when  these  same  gentlemen  are  jealous, 

They  make  some  blunder,  which  their  ladles  tell  us. 

XCIX. 

A real  husband  always  is  suspicious. 

But  still  no  less  suspects  in  the  wrong  place, 1 
Jealous  of  some  one  who  had  no  such  wishes, 

Or  pandering  blindly  to  his  own  disgrace. 

By  harbouring  some  dear  friend  extremely  vicious ; 

The  last  indeed  ’§  infallibly  the  case : 

And  when  the  spouse  and  friend  arc  gone  off  wholly, 

1 He  wonders  at  their  vice,  and  not  his  folly. 

C. 

Thus  parents  also  are  at  times  short-sighted: 

Though  watchful  as  the  lynx,  they  ne'er  discover. 
The  while  the  wicked  world  beholds  delighted. 

Young  Hopeful's  mistress,  or  Miss  Fanny’s  lover. 
Till  some  confounded  escapade  has  blighted 
The  plan  of  twenty  years,  and  all  is  over ; 

And  then  the  mother  cries,  the  father  swears. 

And  wonders  why  the  devil  he  got  heirs. 

CL 

But  Inez  was  so  anxious,  and  so  clear 

Of  sight,  that  I must  think,  on  this  occasion, 

She  had  some  other  motive  much  more  near 
For  leaving  Juan  to  this  new  temptation. 

But  what  that  motive  was,  I sha'n't  say  here ; 

Perhaps  to  finish  Juan's  education. 

Perhaps  to  open  Don  Alfonso’s  eyes, 

In  case  he  thought  his  wife  too  great  a prize. 

* ['*  A real  wittol  always  ii  auspicious. 

But  always  alao  bunts  in  the  wrong  place.” _ MS.] 

M*S?'  Ch*ns*  hor,ea  hour  from  night  till  noon.”— 

* [“  Except  the  promises  of  true  theology.” _ MS.] 

CH. 

It  was  upon  a day,  a summer's  day ; — 

Summer 's  indeed  a very  dangerous  season. 

And  so  is  spring  about  the  end  of  May ; 

The  sun,  no  doubt,  is  the  prevailing  reason ; 

But  whatsoe'er  the  cause  is,  one  may  say. 

And  stand  convicted  of  more  truth  than  treason. 
That  there  are  months  which  nature  grow*  mure 
merry  in, — 

March  has  its  hares,  and  May  must  have  its  heroine.  : 

cm. 

Twas  on  a summer’s  day — the  sixth  of  June: 

I like  to  be  particular  in  dates. 

Not  only  of  the  age,  and  year,  but  moon  ; 

They  are  a sort  of  post-house,  where  the  Fates 
Change  horses,  making  history  change  its  tune,* 
Then  spur  away  o’er  empires  and  o’er  states. 
Leaving  at  last  not  much  besides  chronology, 
Excepting  the  post-obits  of  theology.  * 

CIV. 

'Twas  on  the  sixth  of  June,  about  the  hour 
Of  half-past  six  — perhaps  still  nearer  seven— 
When  Julia  sate  within  as  pretty  a bower 
As  e’er  held  bouri  In  that  heathenl&h  heaven 
Described  by  Mahomet,  and  Anacreon  Moore,  * 

To  whom  the  lyre  and  laurels  have  been  given. 

With  all  the  trophies  of  triumphant  song 

He  won  them  well,  and  may  he  wear  them  long  • 

CV. 

She  sate,  but  not  alone ; I know  not  well 
How  this  same  interview  had  taken  place. 

And  even  if  I knew,  I should  not  tell 

People  should  hold  their  tongues  in  any  case ; 

No  matter  how  or  why  the  thing  befell. 

But  there  were  she  and  Juan,  face  to  fact 

When  two  such  faces  are  so,  t would  be  wise. 

But  very  difficult,  to  shut  their  eyes. 

CVI.  | 

How  beautiful  she  look’d  ! her  conscious  heart 
Glow’d  In  her  cheek,  and  yet  she  felt  no  wrong. 

Oh  Love ! how  perfect  is  thy  mystic  art. 
Strengthening  the  weak,  and  trampling  on  the  strong : 
How  self-dcceitfbl  is  the  sagest  part 
Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  hath  led  along ! — 
rI  he  precipice  she  stood  on  was  immense. 

So  was  her  creed  in  her  own  innocence. 4 

CVII. 

She  thought  of  her  own  strength,  and  Juan's  youth. 
And  of  the  folly  of  all  prudish  fears. 

Victorious  virtue,  and  domestic  truth, 

And  then  of  Don  Alfonso’s  fifty  years : 

I wish  these  last  had  not  occurr’d,  in  tooth. 

Because  that  number  rarely  much  endears. 

And  through  all  climes,  the  snowy  and  the  tunny, 
Sounds  ill  in  love,  whate’er  it  may  in  money. 

CVIIL 

When  people  say,  “I’ve  told  you  fifty  timet,* 

They  mean  to  scold,  and  very  often  do ; 

When  poets  say,  “ I ’ve  written  fifty  rhymes," 

They  make  you  dread  that  they  ’ll  recite  them  too;  | 

* £“  Oh,  Susan  ! I ‘re  »aid,  in  the  moments  of  mirth. 

What 's  devotion  to  thee  or  to  me  ? 

I devoutly  believe  there  ’*  a heaven  on  earth. 

And  believe  that  that  heaven  **  in  thre.”  — Hoots-] 

* [“  She  ttood  on  guilt’s  tteep  brink,  in  all  the  sense 

And  full  security  of  innocence.”  — MS.) 
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I CANTO  I. 

In  gangs  of  fifty , thieves  commit  their  crimes ; 

At  fifty  love  for  love  la  rare,  ’t  is  true, 

But  then,  no  doubt,  it  equally  as  true  is, 

A good  deal  may  be  bought  for  fifty  Louis. 

CIX. 

Julia  had  honour,  virtue,  truth,  and  love 
For  Don  Alfonso ; and  she  inly  swore, 
l By  all  the  vows  below  to  powers  above. 

She  never  would  disgrace  the  ring  she  wore, 

Nor  leave  a wish  which  wisdom  might  reprove  ; 

And  while  she  ponder’d  this,  besides  much  more, 
One  hand  on  Juan's  carelessly  was  thrown, 

Quite  by  mistake  — she  thought  it  was  her  own  ; 

CX. 

Unconsciously  she  lean’d  upon  the  other, 

Which  play’d  within  the  tangles  of  her  hair ; 

{ And  to  contend  with  thoughts  she  could  not  smother 
She  seem’d,  by  the  distraction  of  her  air. 

’T  was  surely  very  wrong  in  Juan’s  mother 
I To  leave  together  this  imprudent  pair, * 

She  who  for  many  years  had  watch'd  her  son  so — 
I’m  very  certain  mine  would  not  have  done  so. 

CXL 

The  hand  which  still  held  Juan's,  by  degrees 
Gently,  but  palpably  confirm’d  its  grasp, 

As  if  It  said,  44  Detain  me,  if  you  please  ; ” 

Yet  there's  no  doubt  she  only  meant  to  clasp 
His  fingers  with  a pure  Platonic  squeeze ; 

She  would  have  shrunk  as  from  a toad,  or  asp, 

Had  she  imagined  such  a thing  could  rouse 
| A feeling  dangerous  to  a prudent  spouse. 

CXII. 

I cannot  know  what  Juan  thought  of  this. 

But  what  he  did,  is  much  what  you  would  do ; 

His  young  lip  thank'd  it  with  a grateful  kiss, 

And  then,  abash'd  at  its  own  joy,  withdrew 
In  deep  despair,  lest  he  had  done  amiss, — 

Love  Is  so  very  timid  when ’t  is  new : 

She  blush’d,  and  frown'd  not,  but  she  strove  to  speak, 
And  held  her  tongue,  her  voice  was  grown  so  weak. 

cxm. 

The  sun  set,  and  up  rose  the  yellow  moon : 

The  devil’s  In  the  moon  for  mischief ; they 
Who  call'd  her  chasts,  xnetbinks,  began  too  soon 
Their  nomenclature ; there  is  not  a day. 

The  longest,  not  the  twenty-first  of  June, 

Sees  half  the  business  In  a wicked  way, 

On  which  three  single  hours  of  moonshine  smile  — 
And  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while  1 

cm. 

There  Is  a dangerous  silence  in  that  hour, 

A stillness,  which  leaves  room  for  the  full  soul 
To  open  all  itself,  without  the  power 
Of  calling  wholly  back  Its  self-control ; 
i The  silver  light  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower, 
Sheds  beauty  and  deep  softness  o’er  the  whole, 
Breathes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o'er  it  throws 
A loving  languor,  which  is  not  repose.  * 

CXV. 

And  Julia  sate  with  Juan,  half  embraced 
And  half  retiring  from  the  glowing  arm, 

! > [••  To  leave  thews  two  young  people  then  and  there.”— MS.] 

if  * [“  1 am  always  most  religious  upon  a sunshiny  day ; as  if 
there  was  some  'association  between  an  internal  approach  to 
greater  light  and  purity,  aud  the  kindler  of  this  dark  lantern 


Which  trembled  like  the  bosom  where  't  was  placed ; 

Yet  still  she  must  have  thought  there  was  no  harm. 
Or  else  ’twere  easy  to  withdraw  her  waist ; 

But  then  the  situation  had  its  charm. 

And  then God  knows  what  next — I can’t  go  on; 

I’m  almost  sorry  that  I e’er  begun. 

CXVL 

Oh  Plato ! Plato ! you  have  paved  the  way. 

With  your  confounded  fantasies,  to  more 
Immoral  conduct  by  the  fancied  sway 
Your  system  feigns  o’er  the  controlless  core 
Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 
Of  poets  and  romancers : — You  're  a bore, 

A charlatan,  a coxcomb  — and  have  been, 

At  best,  no  better  than  a go-between. 

cxvn. 

And  Julia's  voice  was  lost,  except  in  sighs. 

Until  too  late  for  useful  conversation  ; 

The  tears  were  gushing  from  her  gentle  eyes, 

I wish,  indeed,  they  had  not  had  occasion ; 

But  who,  alas ! can  love,  and  then  be  wise  ? 

Not  that  remorse  did  not  oppose  temptation ; 

A little  still  she  strove,  and  much  repented. 

And  whispering  44 1 will  ne’er  consent’’  — consented. 

cxvm. 

'T  is  said  that  Xerxes  offer’d  a reward 

To  those  who  could  Invent  him  a new  pleasure  : 
Methlnks  the  requisition ’s  rather  hard, 

And  must  have  cost  his  majesty  a treasure : 

For  my  part,  I ’m  a moderate-minded  bard, 

Fond  of  a little  love  (which  I call  leisure) ; 

I care  not  for  new  pleasures,  as  the  old 
Are  quite  enough  for  me,  so  they  but  hold. 

CXIX 

Oh  Pleasure  1 you  ’re  indeed  a pleasant  thing, 
Although  one  must  be  damn’d  for  you,  no  doubt : 

I make  a resolution  every  spring 

Of  reformation,  ere  the  year  run  out. 

But  somehow,  this  my  vestal  vow  takes  wing, 

Yet  still,  I trust.  It  may  be  kept  throughout : 

I’m  very  sorry,  very  much  ashamed, 

And  mean,  next  winter,  to  be  quite  reclaim'd. 

cxx. 

Here  ray  chaste  Muse  a liberty  must  take — 

Start  not ! still  chaster  reader  — she  ’ll  be  nice 
hencc- 

Forward,  and  there  is  no  great  cause  to  quake ; 

This  liberty  is  a poetic  licence. 

Which  some  irregularity  may  make 
In  the  design,  and  as  I have  a high  sense 
Of  Aristotle  and  the  Rules,  ’tls  fit 
To  beg  his  pardon  when  I err  a bit. 

CXXI. 

This  licence  is  to  hope  the  reader  will 

Suppose  from  June  the  sixth  (the  fatal  day. 
Without  whose  epoch  my  poetic  skill 
For  want  of  facts  would  all  be  thrown  away), 

But  keeping  Julia  and  Don  Juan  still 

In  sight,  that  several  months  have  pass’d ; we’ll  say 
’T  was  In  November,  but  I ’m  not  so  sure 
About  the  day — the  era's  more  obscure. 

of  our  external  existence.  The  night  it  alio  a religion*  con- 
cern ; and  even  more  to  — when  I viewed  the  muon  and  (tars 
through  llertchel's  telescope,  and  taw  that  they  wera  worlds.” 
— Byron  Diary,  1821 .] 
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CXX1L 

Well  talk  of  that  anon 'Tls  sweet  to  hear 

At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep 
The  song  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier, 

By  distance  mellow'd,  o’er  the  waters  sweep  ; 

'T  Is  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear ; 

’T  is  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night* winds  creep 
From  leaf  to  leaf-,  tls  sweet  to  view  on  high 
The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky. 

CXXIIL 

'T  is  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog’s  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouth'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home  ; 
'T  is  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come ; 1 
'Tis  sweet  to  be  awaken’d  by  the  lark, 

Or  lull’d  by  falling  waters ; sweet  the  hum 
Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds. 

The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 

CXXIV. 

Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  grapes 
In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth, 

Purple  and  gushing : sweet  are  our  escapes 
From  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth  ; 

Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps. 

Sweet  to  the  fhther  Is  his  first-born’s  birth. 

Sweet  is  revenge — especially  to  women. 

Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen. 

CXXV. 

Sweet  is  a legacy,  and  passing  sweet  * 

The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady, 

Or  gentleman  of  seventy  years  complete, 

Who’ve  made  “ us  youth’’  wait  too — too  long 
already, 

For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country  seat, 

Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady, 

That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 
Next  owner  for  their  double-damn'd  post-obits.  3 

CXXVI. 

’T  is  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one’s  laurels, 

By  blood  or  ink  ; ’t  is  sweet  to  put  an  end 
To  strife ; ’t  is  sometimes  sweet  to  have  our  quarrels. 
Particularly  with  a tiresome  friend : 

Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels  ; 

Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 
Against  the  world ; and  dear  the  schoolboy  spot 
We  ne’er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot 

CXXVIL 

But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all, 

Is  first  and  passionate  love — it  stands  alone. 

Like  Adam’s  recollection  of  his  fall ; 

The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  pluck’d — all’s 
known  — 

And  life  yields  nothing  fbrther  to  recall 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown, 

No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  unforgiven 

Fire  which  Prometheus  filch’d  for  us  from  heaven. 

1 [“  Our  coming,  nor  look  brightly  till  we  come."  — MS.] 

1 [“  Sweet  is  a lawsuit  to  the  attorney— sweet,"  Ac MS.] 

* ["  Who 've  made  us  wait  — God  knows  how  long  already, 
For  an  entail'd  estate,  or  country-seat. 

Wishing  them  not  exactly  damn'd,  but  dead  — he 
Knows  nought  of  grief,  who  has  not  so  been  worried  — 
'Tls  strange  old  people  don't  like  to  be  burled." — MS.] 
4 [The  “ Safety  Lamp,"  after  long  researches  and  Innu- 
merable experiments,  was  at  length  Invented  by  the  late  Sir 

CXXVUI. 

Man ’s  a strange  animal,  and  makes  strange  use 
Of  his  own  nature,  and  the  various  arts. 

And  likes  particularly  to  produce 

Some  new  experiment  to  show  his  parts ; 

This  is  the  age  of  oddities  let  loose. 

Where  difTerent  talents  find  their  different  marts ; 
You'd  best  begin  with  truth,  and  when  you've  lost  i 
your 

Labour,  there ’s  a sure  market  for  imposture. 

CXXIX. 

What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seen  ! 

(Signs  of  true  genius,  and  of  empty  pockets.) 

One  makes  new  noses,  one  a guillotine,  [sockets ; 

One  breaks  your  bones,  one  sets  them  In  their 
But  vaccination  certainly  has  been 

A kind  antithesis  to  Congreve’s  rockets. 

With  which  the  Doctor  paid  off  an  old  pox. 

By  borrowing  a new  one  from  an  ox. 

exxx. 

Bread  has  been  made  (indifferent)  from  potatoes ; 

And  galvanism  has  set  some  corpses  grinning. 

But  has  not  answer’d  like  the  apparatus 
Of  the  Humane  Society’s  beginning. 

By  which  men  are  unsuffocated  gratis : 

What  wondrous  new  machines  have  late  been  spin-  i 
ning  l 

I said  the  small-pox  has  gone  out  of  late ; 

Perhaps  it  may  be  follow’d  by  the  great. 

CXXXL 

'T  is  said  the  great  came  from  America ; 

Perhaps  it  may  set  out  on  its  return,  — 

The  population  there  so  spreads,  they  say 
’T  Is  grown  high  time  to  thin  it  in  its  turn. 

With  war,  or  plague,  or  famine,  any  way, 

So  that  civilisation  they  may  learn  ; 

And  which  in  ravage  the  more  loathsome  evil  is — 
Their  real  lues,  or  our  pseudo-syphilis  ? 

CXXXIL 

This  is  the  patent  age  of  new  inventions 
For  killing  bodies,  and  for  saving  souls. 

All  propagated  with  the  best  intentions ; 

Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  lantern  4,  by  which  coals 
Are  safely  mined  for  in  the  mode  he  mentions, 
Tombuctoo  travels,  voyages  to  the  Poles  > 

Are  ways  to  benefit  mankind,  as  true,  ■ 

Perhaps,  as  shooting  them  at  Waterloo. 

CXXXIII. 

Man ’s  a phenomenon,  one  knows  not  what. 

And  wonderful  beyond  all  wondrous  measure ; 

’T  Is  pity  though,  in  this  sublime  world,  that 

Pleasure’s  a sin,  and  sometimes  sin’s  a pleasure; 0 
Few  mortals  know  what  end  they  would  be  at. 

But  whether  glory,  power,  or  love,  or  treasure. 

The  path  is  through  perplexing  ways,  and  when 
The  goal  is  gain'd,  we  die,  you  know — and  then 

Humphry  Davy,  P.R.S.,  in  1815,  and  ha*,  no  doubt,  already 
preserved  thousand*  of  miners  from  the  danger*  of  the  fire- 
damp.] 

5 [Jackson’s  Account  of  Tombuctoo,  the  great  Emporium 
of  Central  Africa — Narrative  of  Robert  Album,  a SaOor.  — 

Dr.  Leyden's  Discoveries  In  Africa.  Ac.  Ac Sir  Edward 

Parry's  three  expedition*.  — Captain  Row's  Voyage  of  Dis- 
covery, Ac.  Ac.] 

• [**  Not  only  pleasure  ’$  sin.  but  *in  ’•  a pleasure."—  MS-]  j 
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CXXXTV. 

What  then  ? — I do  not  know,  no  more  do  you — 
And  so  (food  night.  — Return  we  to  our  story : 

I 'T  was  in  November,  when  fine  days  are  few, 

And  the  far  mountains  wax  a little  hoary, 

I And  clap  a white  cape  on  their  mantles  blue  ; 1 

And  the  sea  dashes  round  the  promontory, 

| And  the  loud  breaker  boils  against  the  rock, 

I And  sober  sum  must  set  at  five  o'clock. 

cxxxv. 

*T  was,  as  the  watchmen  say,  a cloudy  night ; 2 
No  moon,  no  stars,  the  wind  was  low  or  loud 
By  gusts,  and  many  a sparkling  hearth  was  bright 
With  the  piled  wood,  round  which  the  family  crowd ; 
There ’s  something  cheerful  In  that  sort  of  light, 

Even  as  a summer  sky’s  without  a cloud  : 

I'm  fond  of  fire,  and  crickets,  and  all  that,) 

I I A lobster  salad,  and  champagne,  and  chat.  -* 

CXXXVI. 

'T  was  midnight — Donna  Julia  was  in  bed. 

Sleeping,  most  probably,  — when  at  her  door 
Arose  a clatter  might  awake  the  dead. 

If  they  had  never  been  awoke  before, 

And  that  they  have  been  so  we  all  have  read. 

And  are  to  be  so,  at  the  least,  once  more  ; — 

The  door  was  fasten’d,  but  with  voice  and  fist 
First  knocks  were  heard,  then  44  Madam  — Madam 
— hbt ! 

CXXXYT1. 

“ For  God’s  sake,  Madam  — Madam  — here’s  my  mas- 
Wlth  more  than  half  the  city  at  hb  back — [ter,5 
Was  ever  heard  of  such  a curst  disaster  ] 

Tb  not  my  fault — I kept  good  watch  — Alack  l 
Do  pray  undo  the  bolt  a little  faster — 

They’re  on  the  stair  just  now,  and  in  a crack 
Will  all  be  here  ; perhaps  he  yet  may  fly  — 

1 Surely  the  window ’s  not  so  very  high  ! ” 

crxxvin. 

Bv  this  time  Don  Alfonso  was  arrived, 

With  torches,  friends,  and  servants  in  great  number ; 
The  major  part  of  them  had  long  been  wived, 

| And  therefore  paused  not  to  dbturb  the  slumber 
Of  any  wicked  woman,  who  contrived 

By  stealth  her  husband’s  temples  to  encumber : 

! Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  contagious, 

Were  one  not  punbh’d,  all  would  be  outrageous. 
CXXXIX. 

, 1 I can’t  tell  how,  or  why,  or  what  suspicion 
I Could  enter  into  Don  Alfonso's  head ; 

> But  for  a cavalier  of  his  condition 
; It  surely  was  exceedingly  ill-bred, 
j ! Without  a word  of  previous  admonition, 

: To  hold  a levee  round  hb  lady’s  bed, 

And  summon  lackeys,  arm’d  with  fire  and  sword, 

To  prove  himself  the  thing  he  most  abhorr’d. 

* [And  lose  in  shining  snow  their  summits  blue." — MS.] 

* [“’Twu  fhldnlght  — dark  and  sombre  was  the  night," 

1 Ac.  — MS.  j 

* ["And  supper,  punch .ghost-stories.and such  chat."— MS.] 

* [**  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague  was  an  extraordinary  woman  : 

I she  could  translate  Epictetus,  and  yet  write  a song  worthy  of 
Aristippus —the  I tnes, 

• And  when  the  long  hours  of  the  public  are  past. 

And  we  meet,  with  champagne  and  a chicken,  at  last, 
May  every  fond  pleasure  that  tnoraeot  endear  ! 

Be  Danish ’d  afar  both  discretion  and  fear  1 * Ac.  Ac. 

I There.  Mr.  Bowles  ! — what  say  you  to  such  a supper  with 
•uch  a woman  ? and  her  own  description  too  ? It  appears  to 


CXL. 

Poor  Donna  Julia ! starting  as  from  sleep, 

(Mind — that  I do  not  say — she  had  not  slept). 
Began  at  once  to  scream,  and  yawn,  and  weep ; 

Her  maid,  Antonia,  who  was  an  adept, 

Contrived  to  fling  the  bed-clothes  In  a heap. 

As  if  she  had  just  now  from  out  them  crept  : 

I can’t  tell  why  she  should  take  all  thb  trouble 
To  prove  her  mistress  had  been  sleeping  double. 

CXLL 

But  Julia  mistress,  and  Antonia  maid, 

Appear’d  like  two  poor  harmless  women,  who 
Of  goblins,  but  still  more  of  men  afraid, 

Had  thought  one  man  might  be  deterr’d  by  two, 
And  therefore  side  by  side  were  gently  laid, 

Until  the  hours  of  absence  should  run  through. 

And  truant  husband  should  return,  and  say,  J 

44  My  dear,  I was  the  first  who  came  away. ” - — 

CXLII. 

Now  Julia  found  at  length  a voice,  and  cried, 

44  In  heaven’s  name,  Don  Alfonso,  what  d’ye  mean? 
Has  madness  seised  you  ? would  that  I had  died 
Ere  such  a monster's  victim  I bad  been ! ® 

What  may  thb  midnight  violence  betide, 

A sudden  fit  of  drunkenness  or  spleen  ? 

Dare  you  suspect  me,  whom  the  thought  would  kill  ? 
Search,  then,  the  room  l” — Alfonso  said,  “ I wllL" 

CXLIIL 

He  search’d,  they  search’d,  and  rummaged  everywhere. 
Closet  and  clothes’  press,  chest  and  window-seat, 
And  found  much  linen,  lace,  and  several  pair 
Of  stockings,  slippers,  brushes,  combs,  complete. 
With  other  articles  of  ladies  fair, 

To  keep  them  beautiful,  or  leave  them  neat : 

Arras  they  prick'd  and  curtains  with  their  swords. 
And  wounded  several  shutters,  and  some  boards. 

CXLIV. 

Under  the  bed  they  search’d,  and  there  they  found  — 
No  matter  what — It  was  not  that  they  sought ; 
They  open’d  windows,  gaxing  If  the  ground 

Had  signs  or  footmarks,  but  the  earth  said  nought ; 
And  then  they  stared  each  others’  faces  round : 

Tte  odd,  not  one  of  all  these  seekers  thought. 

And  seems  to  me  almost  a sort  of  blunder, 

Of  looking  in  the  bed  as  well  as  under. 

CXLV. 

During  thb  inqubition  Julia’s  tongue  7 [cried. 

Was  not  asleep — “Yes,  search  and  search,"  she 
44  Insult  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  on  wrong ! 

It  was  for  thb  that  I became  a bride ! 

For  thb  In  silence  I have  suffer’d  long 
A husband  like  Alfonso  at  my  side ; 

But  now  I 'll  bear  no  more,  nor  here  remain. 

If  there  be  law  or  lawyers  in  all  Spain. 

me  that  thU  stanza  contains  the  purie  of  the  whole  philosophy 
of  Epicurus."  — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Boirirt  ] 

» [“  To-night,  as  Countess  Gulccioli  observed  me  poring 
over  Don  Juan,  the  stumbled  by  mere  chance  on  the  137tn 
stanza  of  the  First  Canto,  and  asked  me  what  it  meant.  I told 
her,  ‘ Nothing,  — but  your  husband  is  coming.’  As  1 said  this 
in  Italian  with  some  emphasis,  she  started  up  in  a fright,  and 
said,  * Oh,  my  God,  is  be  coming  ? * thinking  It  was  her  own. 

| You  may  suppose  we  laughed  when  she  found  out  the  mis- 
take. You  will  be  amused,  as  I was  ; — it  happened  not  three 
hours  ago." — Byron  Letter t.  Nor.  8,  1819.] 

* ["  Ere  I the  wife  of  such  a man  had  been  ! **  — MS.] 

• ["  But  while  this  search  was  making,  Julia’s  tongue." 
— MS.] 
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CXLVL 

44  Yes,  Don  Alfonso  ! husband  now  no  more, 

If  ever  you  indeed  deserved  the  name, 

Is’t  worthy  of  your  years  ? — you  have  threescore — 
Fifty,  or  sixty,  it  is  all  the  same  — 

Is ’t  wise  or  fitting,  causeless  to  explore 

For  facts  against  a virtuous  woman’s  feme  ? 
Ungrateful,  perjured,  barbarous  Don  Alfonso, 

How  dare  you  think  your  lady  would  go  on  so  ? 

CXLVIL 

44  Is  it  for  this  I have  disdain'd  to  hold 
The  common  privileges  of  my  sex  ? 

That  I have  chosen  a confessor  so  old 
And  deaf,  that  any  other  it  would  vex. 

And  never  once  he  has  had  cause  to  scold. 

But  found  my  very  innocence  perplex 
So  much,  he  always  doubted  I was  married  — 

How  sorry  you  will  be  when  I 've  miscarried  ! 

CXLVIII. 

«'  Was  it  for  this  that  no  Cortejo 1 e'er 
I yet  have  chosen  from  out  the  youth  of  Seville  ? 
Is  it  for  this  I scarce  went  anywhere, 

Except  to  bull-fights,  mass,  play,  rout,  and  revel  ? 
Is  it  for  this,  whate’er  my  suitors  were, 

I favour’d  none  — nay,  was  almost  uncivil  ? 

Is  it  for  this  that  General  Count  O’Reilly, 

Who  took  Algiers  declares  I used  him  vilely  ? 

CXLIX. 

“ Did  not  the  Italian  Musico  Caxzani 

Sing  at  ray  heart  six  months  at  least  in  vain  ? 

Did  not  his  countryman.  Count  Comlani, 

Call  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Spain  ? 

Were  there  not  also  Russians,  English,  many  ? 

The  Count  Strongstroganoff  I put  in  pain, 

And  Lord  Mount  Coffeehouse,  the  Irish  peer. 

Who  kill’d  himself  for  love  (with  wine)  last  year. 

CL. 

44  Have  1 not  had  two  bishops  at  my  feet  ? 

The  Duke  of  Ichar,  and  Don  Feman  Nunez; 

And  is  it  thus  a faithful  wife  you  treat  ? 

I wonder  in  what  quarter  now  the  moon  is  : 

I praise  your  vast  forbearance  not  to  beat 
Me  also,  since  the  time  so  opportune  is  — 

Oh,  valiant  man ! with  sword  drawn  and  cock’d  trigger. 
Now,  tell  me,  don’t  you  cut  a pretty  figure  ? 

CLL 

“ Was  it  for  this  you  took  your  sudden  journey, 
Under  pretence  of  business  indispensable 
With  that  sublime  of  rascals  your  attorney, 

Whonj  I see  standing  there,  and  looking  sensible 
Of  having  play'd  the  fool  ? though  both  I spurn,  he 
Deserves  the  worst,  his  conduct’s  less  defensible. 
Because,  no  doubt,  ’t  was  for  his  dirty  fee, 

And  not  from  any  love  to  you  nor  me. 

CLU. 

44  If  he  comes  here  to  take  a deposition. 

By  all  means  let  the  gentleman  proceed  ; 

You ’ve  made  the  apartment  in  a fit  condition : — 
There’s  pen  and  ink  for  you,  sir,  when  you  need — 
Let  everything  be  noted  with  precision, 

I would  not  you  for  nothing  should  be  fee’d  — 
But,  as  my  maid’s  undrest,  pray  turn  your  spies  out." 
“ Oh  i ” sobb’d  Antonia,  44  I could  tear  their  eyes  out" 

1 The  Spanish  “ Cortejo  " is  much  the  same  as  the  Italian 
“ Cavalier  Serventc.” 

5 Donna  Julia  here  made  a mistake.  Count  O’Reilly  did 
not  take  Algiers  — but  Algiers  very  nearly  took  him’:  he 


CLUI. 

44  There  is  the  closet  there  the  toilet  there 
The  antechamber — search  them  under,  over; 
There  is  the  sofa,  there  the  great  arm-chair. 

The  chimney — which  would  really  hold  a lover.* 
I wish  to  sleep,  and  beg  you  will  take  care 
And  make  no  further  noise,  till  you  discover 
The  secret  cavern  of  this  lurking  treasure  — 

And  when  ’tis  found,  let  me,  too,  have  that  pleasure. 

CLIV. 

44  And  now,  Hidalgo ! now  that  you  have  thrown 
Doubt  upon  me,  confhsion  over  all. 

Pray  have  the  courtesy  to  make  it  known 

Who  is  the  man  you  search  for  ? how  d’  ye  call 
Him  ? what’s  his  lineage  ? let  him  but  be  shown — 

I hope  he 's  young  and  handsome  — is  he  tall  ? 
Tell  me — and  be  assured,  that  since  you  stain 
My  honour  thus,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

CLY. 

44  At  least,  perhaps,  he  has  not  sixty  years. 

At  that  age  he  would  be  too  old  for  slaughter. 

Or  for  so  young  a husband’s  jealous  fears — 

(Antonia  ! let  me  have  a glass  of  water.) 

I am  ashamed  of  having  shed  these  tears. 

They  are  unworthy  of  my  father's  daughter ; 

My  mother  dream 'd  not  in  my  natal  hour, 

That  I should  fall  into  a monster’s  power. 

CL  VI. 

“ Perhaps  ’tis  of  Antonia  you  are  jealous. 

You  saw  that  she  was  sleeping  by  my  side. 

When  you  broke  in  upon  us  with  your  fellows : 

Look  where  you  please  — we ’ve  nothing,  sir,  to  hide ; 
Only  another  time,  I trust,  you  ’ll  tell  us. 

Or  for  the  sake  of  decency  abide 
A moment  at  the  door,  that  we  may  be 
Drest  to  receive  so  much  good  company. 

CLVIL 

44  And  now,  sir,  I have  done,  and  say  no  more  ; 

The  little  I have  said  may  serve  to  show 
The  guileless  heart  in  silence  may  grieve  o’er 
The  wrongs  to  whose  exposure  it  is  slow  : — 

I leave  you  to  your  conscience  as  before. 

Twill  one  day  ask  you  tchy  you  used  me  so  I 
God  grant  you  feel  not  then  the  bitterest  grief ! — 
Antonia ! where ’s  my  pocket-handkerchief  ? ’’ 

CLVUL 

j She  ceased,  and  turn’d  upon  her  pillow ; pale 
| She  lay,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  through  their  tears. 
Like  skies  that  rain  and  lighten ; a?  a Tell, 

Waved  and  o’ershading  her  wan  cheek,  appears 
| Her  streaming  hair ; the  black  curb  strive,  but  fail. 
To  hide  the  glossy  shoulder,  which  uprears 
Its  snow  through  all ; — her  soft  lips  lie  apart. 

And  louder  than  her  breathing  beats  her  heart. 

CLIX. 

The  Senhor  Don  Alfonso  stood  confused  ; 

Antonia  bustled  round  the  ransack'd  room. 

And,  turning  up  her  nose,  with  looks  absxsed 
Her  master,  and  his  myrmidons,  of  whom 
Not  one,  except  the  attorney,  was  amused  ; 

He,  like  Achates,  faithfui  to  the  tomb. 

So  there  were  quarrels,  cared  not  for  the  cause. 
Knowing  they  must  be  settled  by  the  laws. 


and  hU  arrnv  and  fleet  retreated  with  great  loft,  and  coC 
much  credit,  from  before  that  city.  In  the  year  177.V 
3 ["  The  chimney  — fit  retreat  for  any  lover  ! r*  — MS. J 

•| 
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DON  JUAN. 


CLX. 

! With  prying  snub-ncwe,  and  small  eyes,  he  stood, 
Following  Antonia’s  motions  here  and  there. 

With  much  suspicion  in  his  attitude ; 

For  reputations  he  had  little  care ; 

So  that  a suit  or  action  were  made  good. 

Small  pity  had  he  for  the  young  and  fair, 

And  ne’er  believed  in  negatives,  till  these 
Were  proved  by  competent  false  witnesses. 

CLXI. 

But  Don  Alfonso  stood  with  downcast  looks, 

Anti,  truth  to  say,  he  made  a foolish  figure  ; 

When,  after  searching  in  five  hundred  nooks. 

And  treating  a young  wife  with  so  much  rigour, 
He  gain'd  no  point,  except  some  self-rebukes. 

Added  to  those  his  lady  with  such  vigour 
i Had  pour'd  upon  him  for  the  last  half-hour, 

^ Quick,  thick,  and  heavy — as  a thunder-shower. 

CLXU. 

At  first  he  tried  to  hammer  an  excuse. 

To  which  the  sole  reply  was  tears,  and  sobs. 

And  indications  of  hysterics,  whose 
Prologue  is  always  certain  throes,  and  throbs, 
Gasps,  and  whatever  else  the  owners  choose  : 

Alfonso  saw  his  wife,  and  thought  of  Job’s ; 

He  saw  too,  in  perspective,  her  relations, 

I And  then  he  tried  to  muster  all  his  patience. 

CLXHL 

He  stood  in  act  to  speak,  or  rather  stammer, 

But  sage  Antonia  cut  him  short  before 
The  anvil  of  his  speech  received  the  hammer, 

With  “ Pray,  sir,  leave  the  room,  and  say  no  more. 
Or  madam  dies." — Alfonso  mutter’d,  “ D — n her,’’ 
But  nothing  else,  the  time  of  words  was  o’er ; 

He  cast  a rueful  look  or  two,  and  did. 

He  knew  not  wherefore,  that  which  he  was  bid. 

CLXIV. 

With  him  retired  his  “ posse  comitatus 
The  attorney  last,  who  linger’d  near  the  door 
Reluctantly,  still  tarrying  there  as  late  as 
Antonia  let  him  — not  a little  sore 
At  this  most  strange  and  uncxplain’d  “ hiatus" 

In  Don  Alfonso’s  facts,  which  just  now  wore 
An  awkward  look  ; as  he  revolved  the  case, 

The  door  was  fasten’d  In  his  legal  face. 

CLXV. 

No  sooner  was  it  bolted,  than  — Oh  shame  ! 

Oh  sin  ! Oh  sorrow  ! and  Oh  womankind  ! 

How  can  you  do  such  things  and  keep  your  fame. 
Unless  this  world,  and  t’  other  too,  be  blind  ? 
Nothing  so  dear  as  an  unfilch’d  good  name  ! 

But  to  proceed  — for  there  is  more  behind  : 

With  much  heartfelt  reluctance  be  It  said. 

Young  Juan  slipp’d,  half-smother’d,  from  the  bed. 

CLX  VI. 

He  had  been  hid  — I don’t  pretend  to  say 
How,  nor  can  I indeed  describe  the  where  — 
Young,  slender,  and  pack’d  easily,  he  lay. 

No  doubt,  in  little  compass,  round  or  square  ; 

But  pity  him  I neither  must  nor  may 
HU  suffocation  by  that  pretty  pair ; 

T were  better,  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut 
With  maudlin  Clarence  in  his  Malmsey  butt  1 

I £ " than  be  put 

To  drown  with  Clarence  In  hi*  Malmsey  butt.”— MS.] 


CLXVIL 

And,  secondly,  I pity  not  because 
He  had  no  business  to  commit  a sin. 

Forbid  by  heavenly,  fined  by  human  laws, 

At  least ’t  was  rather  early  to  begin  ; 

But  at  sixteen  the  conscience  rarely  gnaws 
So  much  as  when  we  call  our  old  debts  In 
At  sixty  years,  and  draw  the  accompts  of  evil, 

And  find  a deuced  balance  with  the  devil. • 

cLxvm. 

Of  his  position  I can  give  no  notion  : 

’T  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  Chronicle, 

How  the  physicians,  leaving  pUl  and  potion, 
Prescribed,  by  way  of  blUter,  a young  belle, 

When  old  King  David’s  blood  grew  dull  in  motion. 
And  that  the  medicine  answer’d  very  well ; 
Perhaps ’t  was  in  a different  way  applied. 

For  David  lived,  but  Juan  nearly  died. 

CLXIX. 

What  *s  to  be  done  ? Alfonso  will  be  back 
The  moment  he  has  sent  hU  fools  away. 

Antonia's  skill  was  put  upon  the  rack, 

But  no  device  could  be  brought  into  play  — 

And  how  to  parry  the  renew'd  attack  ? 

Besides,  it  wanted  but  few  hours  of  day  : 

Antonia  puzzled  ; Julia  did  not  speak, 

But  press'd  her  bloodless  lip  to  Juan’s  cheek. 

CL  XX. 

He  turn'd  his  lip  to  hers,  and  with  his  hand 
Call’d  back  the  tangles  of  her  wandering  hair ; 
Even  then  their  love  they  could  not  all  command, 
And  half  forgot  their  danger  and  despair  : 
Antonia's  patience  now  was  at  a stand  — 

“ Come,  come,  ’t  Is  no  time  now  for  fooling  there," 
She  whisper'd,  in  great  wrath  — “I  must  deposit 
'This  pretty  gentleman  within  the  closet : 

CLXXI. 

“ Pray,  keep  vour  nonsense  for  some  luckier  night  — 
Who  can  have  put  my  master  in  this  mood  ? 

What  will  become  on  ’t  — I ’m  in  such  a fright. 

The  devil ’s  in  the  urchin,  and  no  good  — 

Is  this  a time  for  giggling  ? this  a plight  ? 

Why,  don’t  you  know  that  it  may  end  in  blood  ? 
You  ’ll  lose  your  life,  and  I shall  lose  my  place, 

My  mistress  all,  for  that  half-girlish  face. 

CLXXIL 

“ Had  it  but  been  for  a stout  cavalier 
Of  twenty-five  or  thirty — (come,  make  haste) 
But  for  a child,  what  piece  of  work  Is  here  1 
I really,  madam,  wonder  at  your  taste  — 

(Come,  sir,  get  In)  — my  master  must  be  near  : 
There,  for  the  present,  at  the  least,  he ’s  fast. 

And  if  we  can  but  till  the  morning  keep 
Our  counsel — (Juan,  mind,  you  must  not  sleep.  )** 

CLXXI  IL 

Now,  Don  Alfonso  entering,  but  alone. 

Closed  the  oration  of  the  trusty  maid  : 

She  loiter'd,  and  he  told  her  to  be  gone. 

An  order  somewhat  sullenly  obey'd  ; 

However,  present  remedy  was  none. 

And  no  great  good  seem'd  answer’d  If  she  staid : 
Regarding  both  with  slow  and  sidelong  view, 

She  snuff'd  the  candle,  curtsied,  and  withdrew. 

* f"  And  reckon  up  our  balance  with  the  devil.’’  — MS.  J 
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CLXX1V. 

Alfonso  paused  a minute  — then  begun 

Some  strange  excuses  for  his  late  proceeding ; 

He  would  not  justify  what  he  had  done. 

To  say  the  best,  it  was  extreme  ill-breeding ; 

But  there  were  ample  reasons  for  it,  none 
Of  which  he  specified  in  this  his  pleading : 

His  speech  was  a fine  sample,  on  the  whole, 

Of  rhetoric,  which  the  learn’d  call  **  rigmarole. " 

CLXXV. 

Julia  said  nought ; though  all  the  while  there  rose 
A ready  answer,  which  at  once  enables 
A matron,  who  her  husband’s  foible  knows, 

By  a few  timely  words  to  turn  the  tables, 

Which,  if  it  does  not  silence,  still  must  pose,  — 

Even  if  it  should  comprise  a pack  of  fables ; 

’T  is  to  retort  with  firmness,  and  when  he 
Suspects  with  one , do  you  reproach  with  three. 

CL  XX  VI. 

Julia,  in  fact,  had  tolerable  grounds,  — 

Alfonso’s  loves  with  Inex  were  well  known  ; 

But  whether ’t  was  that  one’s  own  guilt  confounds  — 
But  that  can’t  be,  as  has  been  often  shown, 

A lady  with  apologies  abounds  ; — 

It  might  be  that  her  silence  sprang  alone 
From  delicacy  to  Don  Juan’s  ear, 

To  whom  she  knew  his  mother's  fame  was  dear. 

CLXXVII. 

There  might  be  one  more  motive,  which  makes  two ; 

Alfonso  ne’er  to  Juan  had  alluded,  — 

Mention'd  his  jealousy,  but  never  who 
Had  been  the  happy  lover,  he  concluded, 

Conceal’d  amongst  his  premises ; *t  is  true, 

His  mind  the  more  o’er  this  its  mystery  brooded ; 
To  speak  of  Inex  now  were,  one  may  say. 

Like  throwing  Juan  in  Alfonso’s  way. 

CLXXVIH. 

A hint,  in  tender  cases,  is  enough ; 

Silence  is  best:  besides, there  is  a tact  — 

(That  modern  phrase  appears  to  me  sad  stuff. 

But  it  will  serve  to  keep  my  verse  compact)  — 
Which  keeps,  when  push’d  by  questions  rather  rough, 
A lady  always  distant  from  the  fact : 

The  charming  creatures  lie  with  such  a grace, 

There 's  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  face. 

CLXXIX. 

i They  blush,  and  wo  believe  them ; at  least  I 
Have  always  done  so ; 't  is  of  no  great  use. 

In  any  case,  attempting  a reply, 

For  then  their  eloquence  grows  quite  profuse ; 

And  w hen  at  length  they  ’re  out  of  breath,  they  sigh, 
And  cast  their  languid  eyes  down,  and  let  loose 
A tear  or  two,  and  then  we  make  it  up ; 

And  then — and  then — and  then — sit  down  and  sup. 

CLXXX. 

Alfonso  closed  his  speech,  and  begg’d  her  pardon. 
Which  Julia  half  withheld,  and  then  half  granted. 
And  laid  conditions  he  thought  very  hard  on. 

Denying  several  little  things  he  wanted : 

* ["  With  base  suspicion  now  no  longer  haunted.”  — MS.] 

7 (For  the  incident  of  the  shoes.  Lord  Bvron  was  probably 
indebted  to  the  Scottish  ballad, — 

•*  Our  goodman  came  hamc  at  e'en,  and  bame  came  he,  I 
He  spy'd  a pair  of  jack-boots  where  nae  boots  should  be,  I 


He  stood  like  Adam  lingering  near  his  garden. 

With  useless  penitence  perplex’d  and  haunted,1 
! Beseeching  she  no  further  would  refuse, 

When,  lo ! he  stumbled  o’er  a pair  of  shoes. 

CLXXXL 

A pair  of  shoes  2 1 — what  then  ? not  much,  if  they 
Are  such  as  fit  with  ladies’  feet,  but  these 
(No  one  can  tell  how  much  I grieve  to  say) 

Were  masculine ; to  see  them,  and  to  seixe. 

Was  but  a moment’s  act Ah!  well-a-day  ! 

My  teeth  begin  to  chatter,  my  veins  free  re  ! 
Alfonso  first  examined  well  their  fashion. 

And  then  flew  out  into  another  passion. 

CLXXXIL 

He  left  the  room  for  his  relinquish’d  sword. 

And  Julia  instant  to  the  closet  flew. 

“ Fly,  Juan,  fly ! for  heaven’s  sake — not  a word  — 
The  door  Is  open — you  may  yet  slip  through 
The  passage  you  so  often  have  explored  — 

Here  Is  the  garden-key — Fly — fly — Adieu  ! 
Haste — haste ! I hear  Alfonso's  hurrying  feet  — 

Day  has  not  broke  — there ’s  no  one  in  the  street." 

CLXXXIII. 

! None  can  say  that  this  was  not  good  advice. 

The  only  mischief  was,  it  came  too  late ; 

Of  all  experience ’t  is  the  usual  price, 

A sort  of  income-tax  laid  on  by  fate : 

Juan  had  reach’d  the  room-door  in  a trice. 

And  might  have  done  so  by  the  garden- gate. 

But  met  Alfonso  in  his  dressing-gown. 

Who  threaten’d  death  — so  Juan  knock'd  him  down. 

CLXXXTV. 

Dire  was  the  souffle,  and  out  went  the  light ; 

Antonia  cried  out  “ Rape  ! ’*  and  Julia  44  Fire  ’ " 
But  not  a servant  stirr’d  to  aid  the  fight. 

Alfonso,  pommell’d  to  his  heart’s  desire. 

Swore  lustily  he ’d  be  revenged  this  night ; 

And  Juan,  too,  blasphemed  an  octave  higher  ; 

His  blood  was  up : though  young,  he  was  a Tartar, 
And  not  at  all  disposed  to  prove  a raartyT. 

CLXXXV. 

Alfonso's  sword  had  dropp’d  ere  he  could  draw  ft. 
And  they  continued  battling  hand  to  hand, 

For  Juan  very  luckily  ne’er  saw  it ; 

His  temper  not  being  under  great  command. 

If  at  that  moment  he  had  chanced  to  claw  it. 

Alfonso’s  days  had  not  been  in  the  land 
Much  longer.  — Think  of  husbands',  lovers’  live*  j 
And  how  ye  may  be  doubly  widows — wive*  ! 

CLXXX  VL 

Alfonso  grappled  to  detain  the  foe, 

And  Juan  throttled  him  to  get  away. 

And  blood  (’t  was  from  the  nose)  began  to  flow ; 

At  last,  as  they  more  faintly  wrestling  lav, 

Juan  contrived  to  give  an  awkward  blow, 

I And  then  his  only  garment  quite  gave  way  ; 
j He  fled,  like  Joseph,  leaving  it;  but  there, 

I I doubt,  all  likeness  ends  between  the  pair. 

What  *»  this  now,  goodwife  2 Wbal ’s  this  1 tee  ? 

How  came  these  boot*  there,  without  the  leave  o'  me  t 
Boots  ! quo’  she : 

Ay.  boots,  quo’  he. 

Shame  fa'  your  cuckold  face,  and  Ul  mat  ye  see. 

It  ’*  but  a pair  of  water  ttoups  tbe  cooper  sent  to  me,”  Jhe. 
— See  Joh.vsoVs  Musical  Museum . rol.  t.  p-  486.) 
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cLxxxvn. 

Lights  came  at  length,  and  men,  and  maids,  who  found 
An  awkward  spectacle  their  eyes  before ; 

Antonia  in  hysterics,  Julia  swoon’d, 

Alfonso  leaning,  breathless,  by  the  door  ; 

Some  half-torn  drapery  scatter’d  on  the  ground. 

Some  blood,  and  several  footsteps,  but  no  more  : 
Juan  the  gate  gain'd,  turn’d  the  key  about. 

And  liking  not  the  Inside,  lock'd  the  out. 

cLxxxvin. 

Here  ends  this  canto.  — Need  I sing,  or  say, 

How  Juan,  naked,  favour’d  by  the  night. 

Who  favours  what  she  should  not,  found  his  way, i 
And  reach’d  his  home  in  an  unseemly  plight  ? 

The  pleasant  scandal  which  arose  next  day. 

The  nine  days’  wonder  which  was  brought  to  light. 
And  how  Alfonso  sued  for  a divorce, 

Were  in  the  English  newspapers,  of  course. 

CLXXXIX. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  whole  proceedings, 

The  depositions,  and  the  cause  at  full, 

I The  names  of  all  the  witnesses,  the  pleadings 
j Of  counsel  to  nonsuit,  or  to  annul. 

There ’s  more  than  one  edition,  and  the  readings 
Are  various,  but  they  none  of  them  are  dull : 

The  best  Is  that  in  short-hand  ta’en  by  Gurney,  2 
Who  to  Madrid  on  purpose  made  a journey. 

CXC. 

• But  Donna  Inez,  to  divert  the  train 
I Of  one  of  the  most  circulating  scandals 
: That  had  for  centuries  been  known  in  Spain, 
j At  least  since  the  retirement  of  the  Vandals,  3 
First  vow’d  (and  never  had  she  vow'd  in  vain) 

To  Virgin  Mary  several  pounds  of  candles  ; 

And  then,  by  the  advice  of  some  old  ladies. 

She  sent  her  son  to  be  shipp'd  off  from  Cadiz. 

CXCI. 

She  had  resolved  that  he  should  travel  through 
All  European  climes,  by  land  or  sea, 

To  mend  his  former  morals,  and  get  new, 

Especially  in  France  and  Italy, 

( At  least  this  is  the  thing  most  people  do. ) 

Julia  was  sent  into  a convent : she 
Grieved,  but,  perhaps,  her  feelings  may  be  better 
Shown  In  the  following  copy  of  her  Letter : — 

CXCII. 

u They  tell  me ’t  is  decided  you  depart : 

*Tis  wise  — ’tis  well,  but  not  the  less  a pain; 

I have  no  further  claim  on  your  young  heart. 

Mine  is  the  victim,  and  would  be  again : 

* (**  Found  — heaven  knows  how— his  solitary  way,”  Ac.— 
MS.j 

! [William  Brodie  Gurney,  F.sq.,  the  eminent  short-hand 
writer  to  the  house*  of  parliament.] 

3 f“  Since  Roderick’s  Goths,  or  older  Genseric’s  Vandals.” 
-MS.] 

* C"  Que  les  hommes  sont  heureux  d’aller  k la  guerre, 
d’exposer  leur  vie,  de  se  livrer  k l’enthoushurme  de  1’hdnneur 
it  du  danger  ! Mais  il  n’y  a rien  au  dehors  qui  soulage  les 
femmes." — Cortnne .] 

» • To  mourn  alone  the  love  which  has  undone.’ 

Or, 

* To  lift  our  fatal  love  to  God  from  man.’ 

Take  that  which,  of  these  three,  seems  the  best  prescription."  j 

* [We  have  an  indelicate,  hut  very  clever  scene,  of  the  | 
young  Juan’s  concealment  in  the  bed  of  an  amorous  matron,  < 


To  love  too  much  has  been  the  only  art 
I used ; — I write  in  haste,  and  if  a stain 
Be  on  this  sheet,  ‘tis  not  what  it  appears ; 

My  eyeballs  burn  and  throb,  but  have  no  tears. 

CXCIII. 

44  I loved,  I love  you,  for  this  love  have  lost 

State,  station,  heaven,  mankind’s,  my  own  esteem* 
And  yet  can  not  regret  what  it  hath  cost, 

So  dear  Is  still  the  memory  of  that  dream ; 

Yet,  if  I name  my  guilt,  ’tis  not  to  boast. 

None  can  deem  harshlicr  of  me  than  I deem : 

I trace  this  scrawl  because  1 cannot  rest 

I ’ve  nothing  to  reproach,  or  to  request 

CXCIV. 

“ Man’s  love  is  of  man’s  life  a thing  apart, 

’T  is  woman’s  whole  existence ; man  may  range 
| The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart ; 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 
Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart, 

And  few  there  are  whom  these  can  not  estrange ; 
Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one,  * 

To  love  again  and  be  again  undone. 6 

cxcv. 

“ You  will  proceed  in  pleasure,  and  in  pride, 

Beloved  and  loving  many ; all  is  o’er 
For  me  on  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 
My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  my  heart’s  core : 
These  I could  bear,  but  cannot  cast  aside 

The  passion  which  still  rages  as  before, 

And  so  farewell  — forgive  me,  love  me — No, 

That  word  is  Idle  now — but  let  It  go. 7 

CXCVI. 

“ My  breast  has  been  all  weakness,  is  so  yet ; 

But  still  I think  I can  collect  my  mind ; ® 

My  blood  still  rushes  where  my  spirit ‘s  set. 

As  roll  the  waves  before  the  settled  wind ; 

My  heart  is  feminine,  nor  can  forget 

To  all,  except  one  image,  madly  blind ; 

So  shakes  the  needle,  and  so  stands  the  pole. 

As  vibrates  my  fond  heart  to  my  fix’d  soul. » 

CXCVII. 

44 1 have  no  more  to  say,  but  linger  still, 

And  dare  not  set  my  seal  upon  this  sheet. 

And  yet  I may  as  well  the  task  fulfil, 

My  misery  can  scarce  be  more  complete ; 

I had  not  lived  till  now,  could  sorrow  kill ; [meet. 
Death  shuns  the  wretch  who  fain  the  blow  would 
And  I must  even  survive  this  last  adieu, 

And  bear  with  life,  to  love  and  pray  for  you  J " 

and  of  the  torrent  of  rattling  and  audacious  eloquence  with 
which  she  repels  the  too  just  suspicion*  of  her  jealous  lord. 

All  this  is  merely  comic,  and  a little  coarse  : — but  then  the 
poet  chooses  to  make  this  shameless  and  nluindoned  woman 
address  to  her  young  gallant  an  epistle  breathing  the  very  i 
spirit  of  warm,  devoted,  pure,  and  unalterable  love  — thus 
profaning  the  holiest  language  of  the  heart,  and  indirectly 
associating  it  with  the  most  hateful  and  degrading  sensualism. 
Thus  are  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  at  once  confounded  j 
— our  confidence  in  virtue  shaken  to  the  foundation  — and  our 
reliance  on  truth  and  fidelity  at  an  end  for  ever.  Of  this  It  is 
that  we  complain.  — Jeffrey.] 

r fatal  now  } 

7 [Or,  “ That  word  is  J lost  for  me  V — but  let  It  go.”— MS.]  | 
L deadly  now  J 

• [”  1 struggle,  but  can  not  collect  my  mind.”  — MS.] 

* [”  As  turns  the  needle  trembling  to  the  pole 

It  ne'er  can  reach  — so  turns  to  you  my  sou].”— MS.]  I 
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cxcvm. 

ThU  note  was  written  upon  gilt-edged  paper 
With  a neat  little  crow-quill,  slight  and  new  ; • 
Her  small  white  hand  could  hardly  reach  the  taper. 
It  trembled  as  magnetic  needles  do. 

And  yet  she  did  not  let  one  tear  escape  her ; 

The  seal  a sun-flower  ; “ ElU  vous  suit  part  out,”  * 
The  motto  cut  upon  a white  cornelian ; 

The  wax  was  superfine.  Its  hue  vermilion. 

CXCIX. 

ThU  was  Don  Juan’s  earliest  scrape  ; but  whether 
I shall  proceed  with  hU  adventures  is 
Dependent  on  the  public  altogether ; 

We  11  see,  however,  what  they  say  to  this. 

Their  favour  in  an  author's  cap  *s  a feather, 

And  no  great  mischief  *s  done  by  their  caprice ; 
And  if  their  approbation  we  experience, 

Perhaps  they  ’ll  have  some  more  about  a year  hence. 

CC. 

My  poem ’s  epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 

Divided  In  twelve  books ; each  book  containing, 
With  love,  and  war,  a heavy  gale  at  sea,3 

A list  of  ships,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning, 
New  characters  ; the  episodes  are  three : 4 
A panoramic  view  of  hell  ‘a  in  training, 

After  the  style  of  Virgil  and  of  Homer, 

So  that  my  name  of  Epic ’s  no  misnomer.  s 

CCI. 

All  these  things  will  be  specified  in  time, 

With  strict  regard  to  Aristotle’s  rules. 

The  Vade  Mtcum  of  the  true  sublime, 

Which  makes  so  many  poets,  and  some  fools : 

Prose  poets  like  blank- verse,  I ’m  fond  of  rhyme. 
Good  workmen  never  quarrel  with  their  tools  ; 

I *ve  got  new  mythological  machinery, 

And  very  handsome  supernatural  scenery. 6 

1 ["  With  a neat  crow-quill,  rather  bard,  but  new."  — MS.] 

* [Lord  Byron  had  himself  a seal  bearing  this  motto.] 

3 [“  For  your  tempest,  take  Eurus,  Zephyr,  Auster,  aud 
Boreas,  and  out  them  together  in  one  verie  : add  to  these,  of 
rain,  lightning  and  thunder  (the  loudest  you  can),  quantum 

Mix  you r clouds  and  billows  well  together  till  they 
foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there  with  a 
quicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  well  in  your  head,  before  you 
set  it  a blowing.  For  a battle  : pick  a large  quantity  of  imagei 
and  descriptions  from  Homer’s  Iliad,  with  a spice  or  two  of 
Vlroil,  and  if  there  remain  any  overplus,  you  may  lay  them 
by  for  a skirmish.  Season  it  well  with  similes,  and  it  will 
make  an  excellent  battle."  — Swirr : Recipe  for  an  Epic.] 

4 f"  And  there  are  other  incidents  remaining 
Which  shall  be  specified  in  fitting  time. 

With  good  discretion,  and  in  current  rhyme."  — MS.] 

* [Lord  Byron  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hare  written  an  epic 
poem,  if  the  definition  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  Trdvoux  be 
right:—"  Eimqik,  qul  appartient  k la  po£sle  hfrolque,  ou 
potme  qul  d<?crit  quelque  action,  signals  d’un  hero*.  I,c 
po£mc  C-pique  est  un  discours  invent*  avec  art  pour  former 
let  mcruri  par  dcs  instructions  dlguislcs  sous  let  allegories 
d’une  action  importante.  raront.'e  d’une  manidre  vnusem- 
blable  et  merveilleuse.  La  difference  qu’il  y aentre  le  po%mo 
fplque  et  la  tragedie,  e’est  que  dans  le  poiinc  ( pique  les  per- 
sonnes  n'y  sont  point  introaultes  aux  yeux  des  spectateurs 
agis&ant  par  elles-memes,  com  me  dans  la  tragMie ; mais 
Faction  est  racontle  par  le  pokte."— Bkydges.] 

e (For  your  machinery,  take  of  deities,  male  and  female, 
as  many  as  you  can  use  ; separate  them  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  keep  Jupiter  In  the  middle  ; let  Juno  put  him  in  a fer- 
ment, and  Venus  mollify  him.  Remember  on  all  occasions  to 
make  me  of  volatile  Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  devils,  draw 
them  out  of  Milton’s  Paradise,  and  extract  your  spirits  from 
Tasso.  The  use  of  these  machines  is  evident ; and,  since  no 
epic  poem  can  subsist  without  them,  the  wisest  way  is  to  re- 
serve them  for  your  greatest  necessities — Swift.] 


ecu. 

There  ’a  only  one  slight  difference  between 
Me  and  my  epic  brethren  gone  before. 

And  here  the  advantage  is  my  own,  I ween ; 

( Not  that  I have  not  several  merits  more. 

But  this  will  more  peculiarly  be  seen) ; 

They  so  embellish,  that  ’tis  quite  a bore 
Their  labyrinth  of  fables  to  thread  through* 

Whereas  this  story  ’a  actually  true. 

CCIU. 

If  any  person  doubt  it,  I apiwal 
To  history,  tradition,  and  to  facts. 

To  newspapers,  whose  truth  all  know  and  feel, 

To  plays  In  five,  and  operas  in  three  acts ; 7 
All  these  confirm  my  statement  a good  deal. 

But  that  which  more  completely  faith  exacts 
Is,  that  myself,  and  several  now  in  Seville, 

Sait  Juan’s  last  elopement  with  the  deviL 

CCIV. 

If  ever  I should  condescend  to  prose, 

I ’ll  write  poetical  commandments,  which 
Shall  supersede  beyond  all  doubt  all  those 
That  went  before;  In  these  I shall  enrich 
My  text  with  many  things  that  no  one  knows. 

And  carry  precept  to  the  highest  pitch : 

I ’ll  call  the  work  « Longinus  o’er  a Bottle,* 

Or,  Every  Poet  his  own  Aristotle.” 

ccv. 

Thou  shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Drvden,  Pope ; 

Thou  shalt  not  set  up  Wonlsworth,  Coleridge,  i 
Southey ; 

Because  the  first  Is  crazed  beyond  all  hope. 

The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  quaint  and  mouthy : s 
With  Crabbe  it  may  be  difficult  to  cope. 

And  Campbell’s  Hippocrene  is  somewhat  drouth? : 
Thou  shalt  not  steal  from  Samuel  Rogers,  nor 
Commit — flirtation  with  the  muse  of  Moore. 

7 ["  To  newspapers,  to  sermons,  which  the  zeal 

Of  pious  men  hare  published  on  his  acts.” MS.] 

* (**  I ’ll  call  the  work  • Reflections  o'er  a Bottle.’ " MS  ] 

• C“  There  are  the  Lakers,  my  lord ; ay.  the  whole  school 
of  Glaramara  and  Skirl  daw  and  Dunroailraise.  who  have  the 
v&nitir  to  be  in  the  habit  of  undervaluing  your  poetical  talents 
Mr.  Southey  thinks  you  would  never  hare  thought  of  totag 
over  the  sea  had  it  not  been  for  his  Thalaba  iMr.  Words- 
worth is  humbly  of  opinion  that  no  man  in  the  world  ever 
thought  a tree  beautiful,  or  a mountain  grand,  till  be  nr- 
nounced  his  own  wonderful  perceptions.  Mr.  Charles  Lamb 
thinks  you  would  never  hare  written  Beppo  had  he  not  joked 
nor  Lara  had  he  not  sighed.  Mr.  Lloyd  half  suspects  r .mi 
lordship  hat  read  his  Nugae  Canorse  : now  all  theie  Cicoes 
are  alike  ridiculous,  and  you  are  well  entitled  to  laugh  as 
much  as  you  pleaie  at  them.  But  there  is  one  Laker  who 
praises  tout  lordship,  — and  why  ? Because  vour  lordship 

Braised  him.  This  is  Coleridge,  who,  on  the  strength  of  a 
ttle  compliment  in  one  of  your  notes,  [see  anii,  p.  lafc.l  v«e- 
tured  at  last  lo  open  to  the  gaze  of  the  day  the  long  secluded 
loveliness  of  Christabel,— and  with  what  effect  his  book- 
seller doth  know.  Poor  Coleridge,  however,  alrhosxh  his 
pamphlet  would  not  sell,  still  gloated  over  the  puff;  aad 
he  gave  your  lordship,  tn  return,  a great  many  reasonable 
good  pufft  In  prose.  You  may  do  very  well  to  quiz  Words- 
worth for  his  vanity,  and  Southey  for  his  potnpou«i»ess  ; bo: 
what  right  have  you  lo  say  anything  about  Mr.  Cokwidge'i 
drinking  ? Really,  my  lord,  1 hare  no  scruple  in  saying,  tha: 

I look  upon  that  line  of  yours  — ‘ Coleridge  is  drunk,’  *c.  a* 
quite  personal  — shamefully  personal.  As  Coleridge  never 
saw  Don  Juan,  or,  if  he  did.  forgot  the  whole  aSkir  next 
morning,  it  is  nothing  as  regards  him ; but  what  can  be  ex- 
pected from  his  friends  ? Has  not  any  one  of  than  (if  he  hu 
any)  a perfect  right,  after  reading  that  line,  to  print  and  pub- 
lish, If  he  pleases,  all  that  all  Lite  world  has  heard  about  y mr 
lordship’s  own  life  and  conversation  ? And  if  any  one  of  thee 
should  do  so,  what  would  you,  my  Lord  Byron,  think  of  It  i ” 
— John  Bull.] 


DON  JUAN. 


CCYL 

i Thou  shalt  not  covet  Mr.  Sotheby’s  Muse, 

HIj  Pegasus,  nor  anything  that  ’»  his ; 

Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  like  “ the  Blues’* — 
(There’s  one,  at  least,  is  very  fond  of  this) ; 

Thou  shalt  not  write,  in  short,  but  what  I choose : 
This  is  true  criticism,  and  you  may  kiss — 

| Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not, — the  rod  ; 

| But  if  you  don’t,  1 11  lay  it  on,  by  G — d I 

CCVIL 

I If  any  person  should  presume  to  assert 
This  story  is  not  moral,  first,  I pray, 

| That  they  will  not  cry  out  before  they’re  hurt. 

Then  that  they  11  read  it  o'er  again,  and  say 
: (But,  doubtless,  nobody  will  be  so  pert). 

That  this  Is  not  a moral  tale,  though  gay  : 

Besides,  in  Canto  Twelfth,  I mean  to  show 
The  very  place  where  wicked  people  go. 

CCVUL 

If,  after  all,  there  should  be  some  so  blind 
To  their  own  good  this  warning  to  despise, 

Led  by  some  tortuosity  of  mind, 

Not  to  believe  my  verse  and  their  own  eyes, 

And  cry  that  they  44  the  moral  cannot  find,” 

1 tell  him,  if  a clergyman,  he  lies  ; 

Should  captains  the  remark,  or  critics,  make, 

They  also  lie  too  — under  a mistake. 

CCIX. 

The  public  approbation  I expect. 

And  beg  they  ’ll  take  my  word  about  the  moral, 
Which  I with  their  amusement  will  connect 
(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a coral)  ; 
Meantime  they  ’ll  doubtless  please  to  recollect 
My  epical  pretensions  to  the  laurel : 

For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I’ve  bribed  ray  grandmother’s  review  — the  British. » 

CCX. 

I sent  it  in  a letter  to  the  Editor, 

Who  thank’d  me  duly  by  return  of  post  — 

I ’m  for  a handsome  article  his  creditor ; 

Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast. 

And  break  a promise  after  having  made  it  her, 
Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 

And  smear  his  page  with  gall  Instead  of  honey, 

All  I can  say  is  — that  he  had  the  money. 

CCXI. 

I think  that  with  this  holy  new  alliance 
I may  ensure  the  public,  and  defy 
AH  other  magaxines  of  art  or  science, 

Daily,  or  monthly,  or  three  monthly  ; I 

1 [For  the  strictures  of  “ The  British,’'  on  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing stanza,  see  " Testimonies,”  No.  XVI.,  antj,  p.  581.  ; 
and  compare  Lord  Byron's  **  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  My 
Grandmother's  Review,”  (» at.  Appendix.)  — *•  I wrote  to 
you  by  last  post,”  says  Lord  B.,  Bologna,  Aug.  14. 1819,”  en- 
closing a buffooning  letter  for  publication,  addressed  to  the 
buffoon  Roberts,  who  has  thought  proper  to  tie  a canister 
[ to  hU  own  tail.  It  was  written  off-hand,  and  in  the  midst  of 
j circumstances  not  very  favourable  to  facetiousnesi.  so  that 
there  may.  perhaps,  be  more  bitterness  than  enough  for  that 
son  of  small  add  punch.") 

* ["  Such  treatment  Horace  would  not  bear. 

When  warm  with  youth— when  Tullus  fill'd  the 
chair.” — Francis.) 

* £'*  1 thought  of  dyeing  it  the  other  day."—  MS.) 


" Me  nec  fcmina.  nec  puer 
Jam,  nec  spes  anlml  credula  mutui, 

Nec  certare  juvat  mero  ; 

Nec  vindre  novis  tempora  fioribus."  — Hor. 
(•*  For  me,  alas  ! these  Jots  are  o’er ; 

For  me  the  vernal  garland  blooms  no  more ; 


Have  not  essay’d  to  multiply  their  clients. 

Because  they  tell  me  t were  in  vain  to  try. 

And  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Quarterly 
Treat  a dissenting  author  very  raartyrly. 

CCX  II. 

“ Son  ego  hoc  ferrem  c alulae  jutenla 
Coniule  Pianco  4,"  Horace  said,  and  so 
Say  I ; by  which  quotation  there  is  meant  a 
Hint  that  some  six  or  seven  good  years  ago 
(Long  ere  I dreamt  of  dating  from  the  Brenta) 

I was  most  ready  to  return  a blow, 

And  would  not  brook  at  all  this  sort  of  thing 
In  my  hot  youth  — when  George  the  Third  was  King. 

CCXIII. 

But  now  at  thirty  years  my  hair  is  grey  — 

(I  wonder  what  it  will  be  like  at  forty  ? 

I thought  of  a peruke  the  other  day  * — ) 

My  heart  is  not  much  greener  ; and,  in  short,  I 
Have  squander’d  my  whole  summer  while  ‘t  was  May, 
And  feel  no  more  the  spirit  to  retort ; I 
Have  spent  my  life,  both  interest  and  principal. 

And  deem  not,  what  I deem’d,  my  soul  invincible. 

CCXIV. 

No  more  — no  more  — Oh  ! never  more  on  me 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew. 

Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  sec 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new, 

Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o’  the  bee. 

Think’st  thou  the  honey  with  those  objects  grew  ? 
Alas  ! ’t  was  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 
To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a flower. 

CCXV. 

No  more  — no  more  — Oh  I never  more,  my  heart, 
Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe  ! 

Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a thing  apart. 

Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  curse  : 

Thts  illusion ’s  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art 
Insensible,  I trust,  but  none  the  worse, 

And  in  thy  stead  I ’ve  got  a deal  of  judgment. 
Though  heaven  knows  how  It  ever  found  a lodgment 

CCXVI. 

My  days  of  love  are  over ; me  no  more  « 

The  charms  of  maid,  wife,  and  still  less  of  widow, 

Can  make  the  fool  of  which  they  made  before, 

In  short,  I must  not  lead  the  life  I did  do ; 

The  credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  is  o’er, 

The  copious  use  of  claret  Is  forbid  too, 

So  for  a good  old-gentlemanly  vice, 

I think  I must  take  up  with  avarice.  * 

No  more  the  feats  of  wine  I prove. 

Nor  tho  delusive  hopes  of  mutual  love."— Francis.) 
9 [His  constant  recurrence  to  the  praise  of  avarice  in  Don 
Juan,  and  the  humorous  *e«t  with  which  he  delights  to 
“Well  on  It,  show  how  new-fangled,  as  well  as  how  Car  from 
•5rlo^‘-  »■*  adoption  of  the  ■*  good  old-gentlemanly 
™e-  That  his  parsimony,  however,  was  very  far  from 
being  of  that  kind  which  Bacon  condemns  as  “ withholding 
men  from  works  of  liberality. " is  apparent  from  all  that  is 

known  of  his  munificence  at  this  very  period. Moors. 

‘•Charity- purchased  a shilling's  worth  of  salvation.  If 
that  was  to  be  bought,  I have  given  more  to  my  fellow, 
creatures  In  this  life  — sometimes  for  rice,  but,  if  not  moTe 
Often,  at  least  more  considerably,  for  virtue -than  I now 

noiSCiS.  I nprpr  in  mv  Mfp  n. «•  n „ 


— lor  virtue  — than  I now 

possess.  I never  in  my  Ufe  gave  a mistress  so  much  as  I 
have  sometimes  given  a poor  man  in  honest  distress.  But.  no 


»u«iiuun>  wnu  nave  ail  alone 
will  triumph  — and  when  Justice  is  done  to  me.  it  will  be 
when  this  hud  that  write*  it  as  cold  as  the  hearts  which  have 
suing  It."—  Byron  Diary,  1821.)  ^ 
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CCXVIL 

Ambition  was  my  idol,  which  was  broken 

Before  the  shrines  of  Sorrow,  and  of  Pleasure  } 

' And  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  a token 

O’er  which  reflection  may  be  made  at  leisure : 
Now,  like  Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head,  I *ve  spoken, 

“ Time  is.  Time  was,  Time 's  past 1 * s “ — a chymic 
treasure 

Is  glittering  youth,  which  I have  spent  betimes  — 
My  heart  in  passion,  and  my  head  on  rhymes. 
CCXVIIL 

What  is  the  end  of  Fame  * ? ’t  Is  but  to  fill 
A certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper  : 

Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a hill, 

Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  is  lost  in  vapour ; 3 4 * 
For  this  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes  kill, 
And  bards  bum  what  they  call  their  u midnight 
To  have,  when  the  original  b dust,  [taper,** 

A name,  a wretched  picture  *,  and  worse  bust  J 
CCXIX. 

What  are  the  hopes  of  man  ? Old  Egypt's  King 
Cheops  erected  the  first  pyramid 
And  largest,  thinking  it  was  just  the  thing 
To  keep  hb  memory  whole,  and  mummy  hid  i 
But  somebody  or  other  rummaging 
Burglariously  broke  his  coffin's  lid  : 

Let  not  a monument  give  you  or  me  hopes. 

Since  not  a pinch  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops.  6 * 

eexx. 

But  I,  being  fond  of  true  philosophy, 

! Say  very  often  to  myself,  “ Alas  ! 

All  things  that  have  been  bom  were  bom  to  die, 

And  flesh  (which  Death  mows  down  to  hay)  li  grasa ; 
You ’ve  pass’d  your  youth  not  so  unpleasantly, 

And  if  you  had  it  o’er  again  — ’t  would  pass  — 

So  thank  your  stars  that  matters  are  no  worse, 

And  read  your  Bible,  sir,  and  mind  your  purse.  ” 
CCXXJ. 

But  for  the  present,  gentle  reader  ! and  • 

Still  gentler  purchaser  ! the  bard  — that  'si  — 
Must,  with  permission,  shake  you  by  the  band, " 

And  so  your  humble  servant,  and  good-bye  1 
We  meet  again,  if  we  should  understand 
Each  other  ; and  If  not,  I shall  not  try 
Your  patience  further  than  by  this  short  sample  — 
*T  were  well  if  others  follow'd  my  example. 

1 [The  old  legend  of  Friar  Bacon  say •»,  that  the  braien  head 
which  he  formed  capable  of  speech,  after  uttering  succes- 
sively, “Time  is”  — “Time  was'*  — anti  “ Time  Is  past," 
the  opportunity  of  catechising  it  having  been  neglected, 
tumbled  itself  from  the  stand,  and  was  shattered  into  a 
thousand  pieces.] 

* [“  Out  of  spirits  — read  the  papers  — thought  #hat  Fame 
was,  on  reading,  in  a case  of  murder,  that  * Mr.  Wych,  grocer, 
at  Tunbridge,  sold  some  bacon,  flour,  cheese,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, some  plums,  to  some  gipsy  woman  accused.  He  had 
on  his  counter  ( I quote  faithfully ),  a book,  the  l.lfo  of  Pamela, 
, which  he  was  tearing  for  waste  paper , Ac.  Ac.  In  the  cheese 
was  found,  Ac. , and  a leaf  of  Pamela  wrapt  round  the  bacon  ! ' 
What  would  Richardson,  the  vainest  ami  luckiest  of  living 
authors  (i.e.  while  alive)  — he  who,  with  Aaron  HIU,  used  to 
prophesy  and  chuckle  over  the  presumed  fall  of  Fielding  (the 
prose  Homer  of  human  nature),  and  of  Pope  (the  most  beau- 
tiful of  poets)  — what  would  he  have  said,  could  he  have 
traced  his  pages  from  their  place  on  the  French  princes* 
toilets  (see  Boswell’s  Johnson),  to  the  grocer's  counter,  and 
the  gipsy-murderer’s  bacon  ! ! !"_  Byron  Diary,  IH2I.J 
1 [•■  Ah  ! who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar,” 
Ac.  — Heaths.] 

4 ["  It  Is  Impossible  not  to  regret  that  Lord  Byron,  being 

the  contemporary  of  Lawrence  and  Chantrey,  nerer  sat  to 

either  of  those  unrivalled  artists,  whose  canvass  and  marble 

have  fixed,  with  such  magical  felicity,  the  very  air  and  ges- 


CCXXIL 

“ Go,  little  book,  from  this  my  solitude  ’ 

I cast  thee  on  the  waters  — go  thy  ways ! 

And  if,  as  I believe,  thy  vein  be  good. 

The  world  will  find  thee  after  many  dayv"» 
When  Southey ’s  read,  and  Wordsworth  undmtoodt 
I can’t  help  putting  In  my  claim  to  praise  — 
The  four  first  rhymes  are  Southey’s  every  line : 
For  God’s  sake,  reader  ! take  them  not  for  mine. 


Doit  3Juatt. 


CANTO  THE  SECOND.® 


Oh  ye  ! who  teach  the  ingenuous  youth  of  naoett, 
Holland,  France,  England,  Germany,  or  Spain, 

I pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions, 

It  mends  their  morals,  never  mind  the  pun  • 
The  best  of  mothers  and  of  educations 
In  Juan's  case  were  but  employ’d  in  vaia, 
Since,  in  a way  that 's  rather  of  the  oddest,  be 
Became  divested  of  his  native  modesty. 10 


n. 

Had  he  but  been  placed  at  a public  school. 

In  the  third  form,  or  even  in  the  fourth, 

His  daily  task  had  kept  bis  fancy  cool, 

At  least,  had  be  been  nurtured  in  the  north ; 
Spain  may  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

But  then  exceptions  always  prove  its  worth  — 
A lad  of  sixteen  causing  a divorce 
Puzzled  his  tutors  very  much,  of  course. 


IIL 

I can't  say  that  it  puzzles  me  at  all, 

If  all  things  be  consider’d  : first,  there  wu 
Ills  lady  •mother,  mathematical, 

A never  mind  ; — his  tutor,  an  old  w; 

A pretty  woman — (that  *s  quite  natural, 

Or  else  the  thing  had  hardly  come  to  pa») 

A husband  rather  old,  not  much  in  unity 
With  his  young  wife  — a time,  and  opportunity- 


lures  of  the  other  illustrious  men  of  this  agt— 
tons,  our  Canatags,  our  Scott*,  and  Southey*.  - ' 

Rev.  voL  xliv.  p.  £U.]  m 

A book  — a damn’d  bad  picture  — and  wr*  " 

4 [This  stanza  appears  to  have  been  sugpwwd  ^ 
lowing  passage  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol-  v * 

“ It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,  that  the  vuj*™ 
serted  the  body  while  the  Utter  continued  in  » P**£*\Wn|‘ 

To  secure  this  opinion.  King  Cheops  Is  said,  bj  "JTu. 
to  have  employed  three  hundred  and  sixty  theOHBS»_ 
subjects  for  twenty  years  in  raising  over  the 
domus  ’ destined  to  bold  his  remains,  a pile  of  h00' 

In  weight  to  six  millions  of  tons,  which  taju^  thjw. 

that  of  the  vast  Breakwater  thrown  across 

and,  to  render  this  precious  dust  still  m ore  *jlCrVe<( 

narrow  chamber  was  made  accessible  only  by 

passages,  obstructed  by  stones  of  an  enormous  wcism- 

carefully  closed  externally  as  not  to  be  pe*f*P<u"*' 

how  vain  are  all  the  precautions  of  man  .' 

left  of  Cheops,  cither  in  the  stone  coffin,  or  In  the»*<u 

Shaw  entered  the  gloomy  chamber."]  . wci 

1 [“  Must  bid  you  both  farewell  in  accents  bland-  - 

* [See  Southey’s  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo. 

* (“Begun  at  Venice.  December  I J,  1818.- finished 

ary  20.  1RI9 — Byron."]  . * 

j'  0*1  *****  m°**  P1"0^011*  ,ton< 
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IV. 

Well  — well ; the  world  must  turn  upon  its  axis, 

And  all  mankind  turn  with  it.  heads  or  tails. 

And  live  and  die,  make  love  and  pay  our  taxes. 

And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails  ; 
The  king  commands  us,  and  the  doctor  quacks  us, 
The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales, 
j ( A little  breath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fame, 

> Fighting,  devotion,  dust,  *—  perhaps  a name. 

V. 

1 said,  that  Juan  had  beeu  sent  to  Cadix  — 

A pretty  town,  I recollect  it  well  — 

1 1 ’Tis  there  the  mart  of  the  colonial  trade  is, 

| (Or  was,  before  Peru  leam’d  to  rebel,) 

1 And  such  sweet  girls  — I mean,  such  graceful  ladies, 
Their  very  walk  would  make  your  bosom  swell ; 

I can’t  describe  it,  though  so  much  it  strike. 

Nor  liken  it — I never  saw  the  like : * 

VL 

An  Arab  horse,  a stately  stag,  a barb 
New  broke,  a caraeleopard,  a gazelle, 

No  — none  of  these  will  do ; — and  then  their  garb. 
Their  veil  and  petticoat  — Alas  ! to  dwell 
! Upon  such  things  would  very  near  absorb 

A canto  — then  their  feet  and  ankles,  — well. 
Thank  Heaven  I 've  got  no  metaphor  quite  ready, 

, (And  so,  my  sober  Muse  — come,  let’s  be  steady  — 

VIL 

j Chaste  Muse  ! — well,  if  you  must,  you  must) — the  veil 
Thrown  back  a moment  with  the  glancing  hand, 
j | While  the  o’erpowering  eye,  that  turns  you  pale, 
Flashes  into  the  heart : — All  sunny  land 
j Of  love  l When  I forget  you,  may  I fail 

To say  my  prayers  — but  never  was  there 

plann’d 

A dress  through  which  the  eyes  give  such  a volley, 

1 Excepting  the  Venetian  Fazzioli.  2 

VIII. 

Bat  to  our  tale : the  Donna  Inez  sent 
Her  son  to  Cadiz  only  to  embark  ; 
j To  stay  there  had  not  answer’d  her  Intent, 

But  why  ? — we  leave  the  reader  In  the  dark  — 

’ T was  for  a voyage  the  young  man  was  meant, 

As  if  a Spanish  ship  were  Noah’s  ark, 

I To  wean  him  from  the  wickedness  of  earth. 

And  send  him  like  a dove  of  promise  forth. 

! 


; Don  Juan  bade  his  valet  pack  his  things 
According  to  direction,  then  received 
A lecture  and  some  money  : for  four  springs 
He  was  to  travel ; and  though  Inez  grieved 
(As  every  kind  of  parting  has  its  stings), 

She  hoped  he  would  improve  — perhaps  believed  : 
A letter,  too,  she  gave  (he  never  read  it) 

Of  good  advice  — and  two  or  three  of  credit 

[*'  But  d n me  if  I ever  saw  the  like."  — MS.] 

! * Fazzioli — literally,  little  handkerchief* — the  veil*  mojt 

1 availing  of  St.  Mark. 

I 1 [**  Their  manner*  mending,  and  their  morals  curing. 

She  taught  them  to  »upprcs*  their  vice— and  urine.” 
-MS.] 

4 f“  Hogg  write*  roe.  that  Scott  is  gone  to  the  Orkney*  In 
1 a gale  of  wind  ; — during  which  wind  ho  affirm*  the  taid  Scott 

I j * he  ii  sure  i*  not  at  hi*  ease,  to  say  the  best  of  it.’  Lord, 

I Lord  ! if  the*e  home-keeping  minstrel*  had  tasted  a little 
open  boating  in  a white  *quall  — or  a gale  tn  * the  Gat  ’ — 

II  


X. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  pass  her  hours  away, 
Brave  Inez  now  set  up  a Sunday  Bchool 
For  naughty  children,  who  would  rather  play 
(Like  truant  rogues)  the  devil,  or  the  fool ; 
Infants  of  three  years  old  were  taught  that  day, 
Dunces  were  whlpt,  or  set  upon  a stool : 

The  great  success  of  Juan’s  education 
Spurr’d  her  to  teach  another  generation.  * 


XI. 

Juan  embark’d  — the  ship  got  under  way. 

The  wind  was  fair,  the  water  passing  rough  ; 

A devil  of  a sea  rolls  in  that  bay,  * 

As  I,  who  Ve  cross'd  it  oft,  know  well  enough  ; 

And,  standing  on  the  dock,  the  dashing  spray 
Flies  in  one’s  face,  and  makes  it  weather-tough : 

And  there  he  stood  to  take,  and  take  again, 

His  first  — perhaps  his  last  — farewell  of  Spain. 

XII. 

I can’t  but  say  it  is  an  awkward  sight 
To  see  one’s  native  land  receding  through 
The  growing  waters ; it  unmans  one  quite, 

Especially  when  life  is  rather  new  : 

I recollect  Great  Britain’s  coast  looks  white, 

But  almost  every  other  country ’s  blue, 

When  gazing  on  them,  mystified  by  distance. 

We  enter  on  our  nautical  existence. 

HIT. 

So  Juan  stood,  bewilder’d  on  the  deck  : 

The  wind  sung,  cordage  strain’d,  and  sailors  swore, 
And  the  ship  creak’d,  the  town  became  a speck, 

From  which  away  so  fair  and  fast  they  bore. 

The  best  of  remedies  is  a beef-steak 

Against  sea-sickness  5 : try  it,  sir,  before 
You  sneer,  and  I assure  you  this  is  true. 

For  I have  found  it  answer  — so  may  you. 

XIV. 

Don  Juan  stood,  and,  gazing  from  the  stem, 

Beheld  hU  native  Spain  receding  far : 

First  partings  form  a lesson  hard  to  learn, 

Even  nations  feel  this  when  they  go  to  war ; 

There  is  a sort  of  unexprest  concern, 

A kind  of  shock  that  sets  one’s  heart  (gar : . j ■ 

At  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 
And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple. 

XV. 

But  Juan  had  got  many  things  to  leave, 

His  mother,  and  a mistress,  and  no  wife, 

So  that  he  had  much  better  cause  to  grieve 
Than  many  persons  more  advanced  In  life  ; 

And  if  we  now  and  then  a sigh  must  heave 
At  quitting  even  those  we  quit  in  strife, 

No  doubt  we  weep  for  those  the  heart  endears  — 

That  is,  till  deeper  griefs  congeal  our  tears. 

how  it  would  enliven  and  Introduce  them  to  a few  of  the 
sensations."  — Byron  Tetters,  1814.] 

4 [My  friend.  Dr.  Granville.  In  hi*  Travel*  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1829.  *ay»  that  " »ea-*lcknes*  consi*ts  of  vomiting  — 
or  something  like  it,"  and  that  the  true  way  to  escape  th,? 
malady,  U to  take  45  drop*  of  laudanum  at  itarting,  and  as 
often  afterwards  as  uneaslne**  recurs.  Dr.  Kitchener  ob- 
serve*.  that  the  beef-steak,  recommended  by  Lord  Byron,  J 
can  suit  only  a very  young  and  vigorous  stomach  on  »uch 
occasions,  and  advises  his  pupil  to  adhere  to  salted  fish  and 
devils,  with  quant,  tuff,  of  hock  or  brandy  in  *oda  water.— 
Hill.] 
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XVL 

j So  Juxn  wept,  as  wept  the  captive  Jews 

By  Babel’s  waters,  still  remembering  Sion : 

I ’d  weep,  — but  mine  is  not  a weeping  Muse, 

And  such  light  griefs  are  not  a thing  to  die  on ; 
Young  men  should  travel,  if  but  to  amuse 

Themselves ; and  the  next  time  their  servants  tie  on 
Behind  their  carriages  their  new  portmanteau. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  lined  with  this  my  canto. 

XVII. 

And  Juan  wept,  and  much  he  sigh’d  and  thought. 
While  his  salt  tears  dropp’d  into  the  salt  sea, 

“ Sweets  to  the  sweet (I  like  so  much  to  quote  ; 

You  must  excuse  this  extract,  — ’t  is  where  she. 
The  Queen  of  Denmark,  for  Ophelia  brought 
Flowers  to  the  grave  ;)  and,  sobbing  often,  he 
Reflected  on  his  present  situation. 

And  seriously  resolved  on  reformation. 

XVIIL 

“ Farewell,  ray  Spain  ! a long  farewell !”  he  cried, 

**  Perhaps  I may  revisit  thee  no  more, 

But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died. 

Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore : 

Farewell,  where  Guadalquivir’s  waters  glide  ! 

Farewell,  my  mother  ! and,  since  all  is  o'er. 
Farewell,  too,  dearest  Julia  ! — (here  he  drew 
Her  letter  out  again,  and  read  it  through. ) 

XIX. 

'*  And  oh  I if  e’er  I should  forget,  I swear  — 

But  that 's  Impossible,  and  cannot  be  — 

Sooner  shall  this  blue  ocean  melt  to  air, 

Sooner  shall  earth  resolve  itself  to  sea. 

Than  I resign  thine  image,  oh,  ray  fair  ! 

Or  think  of  anything,  excepting  thee  ; 

A mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic  — 

(Here  the  ship  gave  a lurch,  and  he  grew  sea-sick. ) 

XX 

**  Sooner  shall  heaven  kiss  earth  — (here  he  fell  sicker) 
Oh,  Julia  ! what  is  every  other  woe  ? — 

(For  God’s  sake  let  me  have  a glass  of  liquor ; 

Pedro,  Battista,  help  me  down  below. ) 

1 [Id  1799,  while  Lord  Byron  w as  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Glennie, 
at  Dulwich,  among  the  books  that  lay  accessible  to  the  bors 
was  a pamphlet,  entitled  M Narrative  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the 
Juno  on  the  Coast  of  Arracan,  in  the  Year  1795.”  The 
pamphlet  attracted  but  little  public  attention ; but.  among 
the  young  students  of  Dulwich  Grove  it  was  a favourite 
stud?;  and  the  impression  which  it  left  on  the  retentive 
mind  of  Byron  may  have  had  some  share,  perhaps,  in  suggest- 
ing that  curious  research  through  all  the  various  accounts  of 
Shipwrecks  upon  record,  by  which  he  prepared  himself  to 
depict,  with  such  power,  a scene  of  the  same  description  in 

Don  Juan As  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  brought  against 

him  by  some  scribblers  of  the  day,  for  so  doing,  — with  as 
much  justice  might  the  Italian  author,  who  wrote  a Discourse  , 
on  the  Military  Science  displayed  by  Tasso  in  his  battles, 
have  reproached  that  poet  with  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  his  knowledge;— with  as  much  justice  might  Puysegur 
and  Segrais,  who  nave  pointed  out  the  same  merit  in  Homer 
and  Virgil,  have  withheld  their  praise,  because  the  science  on 
which  this  merit  was  founded,  must  have  been  derived  by  the 
•kill  and  industry  of  these  poets  from  others.  So  little  w as 
Tasso  ashamed  of  those  casual  imitations  of  other  poets 
which  are  so  often  branded  as  plagiarisms,  that,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  his  Rime,  he  takes  paint  to  point  out  whatever 
coincidences  of  this  kind  occur  in  his  own  verses Moore. 

“ With  regard  to  the  charges  about  the  Shipwreck,  I think 
that  1 told  you  and  Mr.  llobnouse,  years  ago,  that  there  was 
not  a single  circumstance  of  it  not  taken  from  fact;  not, 
Indeed,  from  any  single  shipwreck,  but  all  from  actual  facts 
of  different  wrecks.”  — Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray. 

“ Of  late,  some  persons  have  been  nibbling  at  the  reputa- 
tion of  Lord  Byron,  by  charging  him  with  plagiarism.  There 
is  a curious  charge  of  this  kind  lately  published,  which  re- 


Julia,  my  love  ! — (you  rascal,  Pedro,  quicker)—  ! 

Oh,  Julia  ! — (this  curst  vessel  pitches  w)  — 
Beloved  Julia,  hear  roe  still  beseeching 
(Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching.) 

XXL 

He  felt  that  chilling  heaviness  of  heart. 

Or  rather  stomach,  which,  alas  ! attends. 

Beyond  the  best  apothecary's  prt. 

The  loss  erf  love,  the  treachery  of  friends. 

Or  death  of  those  we  dote  cn,  when  a pari 
Of  us  dies  with  them  as  each  fond  hope  ends; 

. No  doubt  he  would  have  been  much  more  pathetic, 
But  the  sea  acted  as  a strong  emetic. 

XXII.  !| 

Love ’s  a capricious  power  : I *ve  known  it  bold 
Out  through  a fever  caused  by  its  own  heat. 

But  be  much  puzzled  by  a cough  and  cold, 

And  find  a quinsy  very  hard  to  treat ; 

Against  all  noble  maladies  he  "s  bold. 

But  vulgar  illnesses  don’t  like  to  meet. 

Nor  that  a sneeze  should  interrupt  his  sigh. 

Nor  inflammations  redden  his  blind  eye. 

XXIII. 

But  worst  of  all  is  nausea,  or  a pain 
About  the  lower  region  of  the  bowels ; 

Love,  who  heroically  breathes  a vein. 

Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towels, 

And  purgatives  are  dangerous  to  his  reign. 

Sea-sickness  death  : his  love  was  perfect,  bow  rise 
Could  Juan's  passion,  while  the  billows  roar, 

Resist  his  stomach,  ne'er  at  sea  before  ? 

XXIV. 

The  ship,  call’d  the  most  holy  M Trinidada." 1 

Was  steering  duly  for  the  port  Leghorn ; 

For  there  the  Spanish  family  Moncada 

Were  settled  long  ere  Juan’s  sire  was  bora : 

They  were  relations,  and  for  them  he  had  a 
Letter  of  Introduction,  which  the  morn 
Of  his  departure  had  been  sent  him  by 
His  Spanish  friends  for  those  in  Italy. 

dounds.  In  reality,  to  the  noble  author’s  credit.  Emy  tm 
who  has  looked  into  the  sources  from  which  Sbakweav 
took  the  stories  of  his  plays,  must  know  that  in  ‘ 

Caesar  ’ and  ‘ Coriolanus,*  he  has  taken  whole  diak>f«M,  vftb 
remarkable  exactness,  from  North’s  translation  of  Flutanh. 
Now,  it  is  that  very  circumstance  which  imprest**  tfcaw 
plays  with  the  stamp  of  antique  reality,  whkn  the  jrwvil 
knowledge  of  the  poet  could  not  have  enabled  hi*  » coen- 
m uni  cate  to  them.  — Times. 

Plutarch — “ I am  Cains  Martins , who  keti  Jew  to  % 
selfe  particularly,  and  to  oil  the  Tolsces  generally,  r**  ”” 
and  misekieje,  which  1 cannot  denie  Jot  my  timw  </ 
riolanus  that  1 beare.  For  I never  had  other  beeefd  sor 
recompense  of  the  true  and  painrful)  service  I haredwe.sad  1 
the  extreme  dangers  I have  Dene  in,  but  this  onely  swmeme  ; 
a good  memorte  and  witness*  of  the  malice  and  dupUasme 
thou  shou/dest  bear  me.  Indeed,  the  name  only  rename* 
with  me : for  the  rest,  the  enrie  and  cm elite  qf  tke  people  « 
Rome  have  taken  from  me.  by  the  sufferance  of  the  dastardly 
nobihtie  and  magistrates,  who  hare  Jorsakm  me,  and 
be  hanlshed  by  the  people.  That  rrtremt/ te  hath  no«  dm** 
rne  to  come  as  a poor  suter,  to  take  thy  chimnie  kartk,  mt 
my  hope  I have  to  save  mr  life  thereby.  For  if  J hadfeand 
death , I would  not  come  hither  to  put  myself  in  hasanf.” 
Shakapeare. — 

••  My  name  is  Cains  Martins,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  I’olscrs, 

Great  hurt  and  mischief;  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus  : The  paisyful  service, 

The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  Mood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname  : a good  memory. 
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XXV. 

His  suite  consisted  of  three  servants  and 
A tutor,  the  licentiate  Pedrillo, 

Who  several  languages  did  understand, 

But  now  lay  sick  and  speechless  on  his  pillow, 

And,  rocking  in  his  hammock,  long'd  for  land, 

* His  headache  being  increased  by  every  billow  ; 

And  the  waves  oozing  through  the  port-hole  made 
His  berth  a little  damp{  and  him  afraid. 

XXVI. 

'T  was  not  without  some  reason,  for  the  wind 
Increased  at  night,  until  it  blew  a gale  ; 

And  though 't  was  not  much  to  a naval  mind. 

Some  landsmen  would  have  look'd  a little  pale, 

| For  sailors  arc,  In  fact,  a different  kind  : 

At  sunset  they  began  to  take  in  sail. 

For  the  sky  show’d  it  would  come  on  to  blow, 

And  carry  away,  perhaps,  a mast  or  so. 

XXVIL 

At  one  o'clock  the  wind  with  sudden  shift 
Threw  the  ship  right  into  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
Which  struck  her  aft,  and  made  an  awkward  rift. 
Started  the  stern-post,  also  shatter'd  the 
Whole  of  her  stern-frame,  and,  ere  she  could  lift 
Herself  from  out  her  present  jeopardy, 

The  rudder  tore  away  : 't  was  time  to  sound 
The  pumps,  and  there  were  four  feet  water  found. 1 

XXVIII. 

One  gang  of  people  instantly  was  put 
Upon  the  pumps,  and  the  remainder  set 
To  get  up  part  of  the  cargo,  and  what  not ; 

But  they  could  not  come  at  the  leak  as  yet ; 

At  last  they  did  get  at  it  really,  but 
Still  their  salvation  was  an  even  bet : 

The  water  rush'd  through  in  a way  quite  puzzling. 
While  they  thrust  sheets,  shirts,  jackets,  bales  of 
muslin,  * 

XXIX. 

Into  the  opening ; but  all  such  ingredients  [down, 
Would  have  been  vain,  and  they  must  have  gone 
Despite  of  all  their  efforts  and  expedients, 
i But  for  the  pumps  : I ’m  glad  to  make  them  known 

I To  all  the  brother  tars  who  may  have  need  hence, 

1 For  fifty  tons  of  water  were  upthrown 

By  them  per  hour,  and  they  had  all  been  undone, 

But  for  the  maker,  Mr.  Mann,  of  London.  * 

And  witness  qf  the  malice  and  displeasure 

Which  thou  should's t bear  me : only  that  name  remains; 

I I The  cruelty  and  entry  of  the  people, 

1 1 Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 

Have  aN  forsook  me,  hath  devour'd  the  rest ; 
j And  suffer'd  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 

Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.  Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth;  Sot  out  qf  hope. 
Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life ; for  if 
1 had  fear'd  death,  of  all  men  1*  the  world 
1 would  hate  'voided  thee." 

Coriolanus,  Act  4th,  Scene  ftth.] 

1 1 ("  Night  came  on  worse  than  the  day  had  been  ; and  a 

sudden  shift  of  wind,  about  midnight,  threw  the  ship  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea , which  struck  her  eft,  tore  away  the  rudder, 
: started  the  stern-post,  and  shattered  the  whole  qf  her  stern 
| frame.  The  pumps  were  immediately  soimdcd,  and  In  the 
course  of  a few  minutes  the  water  had  increased  to  four 
| feet.”  — Loss  qf  the  Hercules.) 

1 * r**  One  gang  teas  instantly  put  on  them , and  the  remainder 

of  tie  people  employed  in  getting  up  rice  from  the  run  of  the 
i ship,  and  heaving  it  over,  to  come  at  the  leak,  if  possible. 
After  three  or  four  hundred  bags  were  thrown  into  the  sen, 
we  did  get  at  it,  and  found  the  water  rushing  Into  the  ship 
with  astonishing  rapidity  ; therefore  we  thrust  sheets,  shirts , 

XXX. 

As  day  advanced  the  weather  seem’d  to  abate, 

And  then  the  leak  they  reckon'd  to  reduce, 

And  keep  the  ship  afloat,  though  three  feet  yet 
Kept  two  hand  and  one  chain- pump  still  in  use. 
The  wind  blew  fresh  again  : as  it  grew  late 

A squall  came  on,  and  while  some  guns  broke  loose, 
A gust — which  all  descriptive  power  transcends  — 
Laid  with  one  blast  the  ship  on  her  beam  ends.  + 

XXXL 

There  she  lay,  motionless,  and  seem’d  upset ; 

The  water  left  the  hold,  and  wash’d  the  decks,  * 
And  made  a scene  men  do  not  soon  forget ; 

For  they  remember  battles,  fires,  and  wrecks. 

Or  any  other  thing  that  brings  regret. 

Or  breaks  their  hopes,  or  hearts,  or  heads,  or  necks : 
Thus  drownings  are  much  talk'd  of  by  the  divers. 

And  swimmers,  who  may  chance  to  be  survivors. 

XXXII. 

Immediately  the  masts  were  cut  away, 

Both  main  and  mlzen ; first  the  mizen  went. 

The  main-mast  follow’d : but  the  ship  still  lay 
Like  a mere  log,  and  baffled  our  intent 
Foremast  and  bowsprit  were  cut  down,  and  they 
Eased  her  at  last  (although  we  never  meant 
To  part  with  all  till  every  hope  was  blighted), 

And  then  with  violence  the  old  ship  righted.  6 

XXXIII. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  while  this 
Was  going  on,  some  people  were  unquiet. 

That  passengers  would  find  it  much  amiss 
To  lose  their  lives,  as  well  as  spoil  their  diet ; 

That  even  the  able  seaman,  deeming  his 
Days  nearly  o'er,  might  be  disposed  to  riot. 

As  upon  such  occasions  tars  will  ask 

Fcr  grog,  and  sometimes  drink  rum  from  the  cask. 

XXXIV. 

There’s  nought,  no  doubt,  so  much  the  spirit  calms 
As  rum  and  true  religion : thus  it  was. 

Some  plunder’d,  some  drank  spirits,  some  sung  psalms. 
The  high  wind  made  the  treble,  and  as  bass 
The  hoarse  harsh  waves  kept  time ; fright  cured  the 
qualms 

Of  all  the  luckless  landsmen's  sea-sick  maws : 
Strange  sounds  of  wailing,  blasphemy,  devotion. 
Clamour’d  In  chorus  to  the  roaring  ocean. 

Jackets,  bales  qf  muslin,  and  everything  of  the  like  descrip- 
tion  that  could  be  got,  into  the  opening.”  — Loss  qf  the  Her- 
cules.) 

* ["  Notvrith*t*nding  the  numpi  discharged  fifty  tons  of 
water  an  hour,  the  ship  certainly  must  have  gone  down,  had 
not  our  expedients  been  attended  with  some  nieces*.  The 
pumps,  to  the  excellent  construction  of  which  I owe  the  pre- 
servation of  my  life,  were  made  by  Mr.  Mann  qf  London.”  — 
Ibid.) 

* [‘‘  As  the  next  day  advanced,  the  weather  appeared  to 
moderate,  the  men  continued  incessantly  at  the  pumps,  and 
every  exertion  was  made  to  keep  the  ship  afloat.  Scarce  was 
this  done,  when  a gust,  exceeding  in  violence  everything  qf 
the  kind  I had  ever  seen,  or  could  conceive,  laid  the  ship  on  her 
beam  ends.”  — Loss  qf  the  Centaur.) 

i f‘*  The  ship  lay  motionless,  and.  to  all  appearance,  Irre- 
vocably overset.  The  water  forsook  the  hold,  and  appeared 
between  decks."  — Ibid.) 

* ("  Immediate  directions  were  given  to  cut  away  the  main 
and  mnen  masts,  trusting,  when  the  ship  righted,  to  be  able 
to  wear  her.  On  cutting  one  or  two  lanyards,  the  mixen- 
mast  went  first  over,  but  without  producing  the  smallest 
eflfect  on  the  ship,  and,  on  cutting  the  lanyard  of  one  shroud, 
the  main-mast  followed.  I had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
foremast  and  bowsprit  also  go  over.  On  this,  the  ship 
immediately  righted  with  great  violence.”  — Ebt±] 
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XXXV. 

Perhaps  more  mischief  had  been  done,  but  for  ' 

Our  Juan,  who,  with  sense  beyond  his  years, 

Got  to  the  spirit-room,  and  stood  before 
It  with  a pair  of  pistols ; and  their  fears, 

As  if  Death  were  more  dreadful  by  his  door 
Of  tire  than  water,  spite  of  oaths  and  tears, 

Kept  still  aloof  the  crew,  who,  ere  they  sunk, 
Thought  it  would  be  becoming  to  die  drunk.  2 

XXXVI. 

44  Give  us  more  grog,"  they  cried,  “ for  It  will  be 
All  one  an  hour  hence."  Juan  answer’d,  44  No ! 

‘T  is  true  that  death  awaits  both  you  and  me, 

But  let  us  die  like  men,  not  sink  below 
Like  brutes  *. " — and  thus  his  dangerous  post  kept  he, 3 
And  none  liked  to  anticipate  the  blow ; 

And  even  Pedrillo,  his  most  reverend  tutor, 

Was  for  some  rum  a disappointed  suitor. 

XXXVII. 

The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast. 

And  made  a loud  and  pious  lamentation ; 

Repented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a last 
Irrevocable  vow  of  reformation  ; 

Nothing  should  tempt  him  more  (this  peril  past) 

To  quit  his  academic  occupation, 

In  cloisters  of  the  classic  Salamanca, 

To  follow  Juan's  wake,  like  Sancho  Panca. 

XXXVIIL 

But  now  there  came  a flash  of  hope  once  more  ; 

Day  broke,  and  the  wind  lull'd : the  masts  were  gone. 
The  leak  increased ; shoals  round  her,  but  no  shore, 
The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  held  her  own. 

They  tried  the  pumps  again,  and  though  before 
Their  desperate  efforts  seem’d  all  useless  grown, 

A glimpse  of  sunshine  set  some  hands  to  bale  — 

The  stronger  pump’d,  the  weaker  thrumm’d  a sail.  4 

XXXIX. 

Under  the  vessel’s  keel  the  sail  was  pass'd, 

And  for  the  moment  it  had  some  effect ; * 

But  with  a leak,  and  not  a stick  of  mast. 

Nor  rag  of  canvas,  what  could  they  expect  ? 

But  still  *t  is  best  to  struggle  to  the  last, 

'T  Is  never  too  late  to  be  wholly  wreck’d : 

Perhaps  the  whole  would  have  got  drunk,  but  for.”  — 

4 44  [A  midshipman  was  appointed  to  guard  the  spirit-room, 
to  repress  that  unhappy  desire  of  a devoted  crew  to  die  in  <t 
state  of  intoxication.  The  sailors,  though  in  other  respects 
orderly  in  conduct,  here  pressed  ca^rly  upon  him.”— Loss 
qf  the  Abergavenny.] 

* [“ 4 Give  us  some  grog,'  they  exclaimed, 4 it  in'll  be  all  one 
an  hour  kenee.'  — 4 1 know  we  must  die,'  rqilied  the  gallant 
officer,  coolly, 4 bat  let  us  die  like  men ! 4 — armed  with a brace 
of  pis/oit,  he  kept  his  post,  even  while  the  ship  was  sinking.'4 

* [4‘  However,  by  great  exertion  of  the  chain-pump,  we 
held  our  own.  All  wno  were  not  seamen  by  profession,  had 
been  employed  in  thrumming  a tail."  — Ibid  ] 

1 [ — 44 « rhieh  was  pasted  under  the  ship's  bottom,  and 
1 thought  had  some  effect."  — Ibid.} 

4 [4‘  ’T  is  ugly  dying  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.”  — MS.] 

7 l44  The  ship  laboured  so  much,  that  I could  scarce  hope 
she  would  swim  till  morning:  our  sufferings  were  very  great 
for  want  of  water.'*  — Loss  qf  the  Abergavenny.] 

4 (”  The  weather  again  threatened,  and  by  noon  it  blew  a 
storm.  The  ship  laboured  greatly  ; the  water  appeared  in 
the  fore  and  after  hold.  The  leathers  were  nearly  consumed, 
and  the  chains  qf  the  pumps,  hy  constant  exertion,  and  friction 
oi  the  coil*,  were  rendered  almost  useless.”  — Ibid.] 

* [“  At  length,  the  carpenter  came  up  from  below,  and  told 
the  crow,  who  were  working  at  the  pumps,  he  could  do  no 
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And  though  ’tis  true  that  man  can  only  die  once, 

’Tls  not  so  pleasant  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyon**.  6 

XL. 

There  winds  and  waves  had  hurl’d  them,  and  from 
thence, 

■Without  their  will,  they  carried  them  away ; 

For  they  were  forced  with  steering  to  dispense. 

And  never  had  as  yet  a quiet  day 
On  which  they  might  repose,  or  even  commence 
A Jurymast  or  rudder,  or  could  say 
The  ship  would  swim  an  hour,  which,  by  good  luck. 

Still  swam — though  not  exactly  like  a duck. 

XLI. 

The  wind,  in  fact,  perhaps,  was  rather  less. 

But  the  ship  labour’d  so,  they  scarce  could  hope 
To  weather  out  much  longer ; the  distress 
Was  also  great  with  which  they  had  to  cope 
For  want  of  water,  and  their  solid  mess  7 
Was  scant  enough  : in  vain  the  telescope 
\Va3  used  — nor  sail  nor  shore  appear'd  in  sight. 

Nought  but  the  heavy  sea,  and  coming  night. 

XLII. 

Again  the  weather  threaten’d, — again  blew® 

A gale,  and  in  the  fore  and  after  hold 
Water  appear’d  ; yet,  though  the  people  knew 
All  this,  the  most  were  patient,  and  some  bold. 

Until  the  chains  and  leathers  were  wom  through 
Of  all  our  pumps : — a wreck  complete  she  roll’d. 

At  mercy  of  the  waves,  whose  mercies  arc 
Like  human  beings  during  civil  war. 

xlih 

Then  came  the  carpenter,  at  last,  with  tears 
In  his  rough  eyes,  and  told  the  captain,  be 
Could  do  no  more : he  was  a man  in  years. 

And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a stormy  tea. 
And  if  he  wept  at  length  ",  they  were  not  fears 
That  made  his  eyelids  as  a woman's  be. 

But  he,  poor  fellow,  had  a wife  and  children,  — 

Two  things  for  dying  people  quite  bewildering. 

XLIV. 

The  ship  was  evidently  settling  now 
Fast  by  the  head  ; and,  all  distinction  gone. 

Some  went  to  prayers  again,  and  made  a vow 

Of  candlc9  to  their  saints  1 1 — but  there  were  none 

more  for  them.  Seeing  iheir  effort*  unless,  many  of  them 
burst  into  tear*,  and  wept  like  children.”  — Loss  qf  the  Aber- 
gavenny.] 

,(>  [”  I perceived  the  ship  settling  by  the  head."— /ltd.] 

**  [The  following  extract  is  taken  from  laml  Byron's  own  i 
COpy  of  Krswmu’s  Dialogue*.  The  delightful  colloquy  e»-  | 
titled  44  Niiufragium  ” must,  as  it  is  obvious  from  hit  lortlshliC* 
pencil-marks,  have  been  much  in  his  hands : — 44  Aderat 
Anelut  quidam*,  qui  promittetiat  monte*  anreos  Vtrgiai 
WaUamg.imicte,  *1  virus  attigissrt  terram : alii  mult*  pro- 
mittehant  ligno  cruci*.  quod  esset  m tali  loco.  Unuro  audivi. 
non  sine  rlsu,  qui  ciara  voce,  ne  non  exaudiretur.polliceretur 
Christophoro,  qui  est  Lutrtic  In  summo  templo,  mons  vertus 
quatn  statUA.  ccreum  tantum  ounntus  esset  ipse.  Hcc  cue 
vociferans  quantum  j vote  rat  identidem  inculcarct , qui  forte  i 
proximus  asslitehat  llli  notui,  cuhito  Ilium  tetigit.ar  sub-  I 
monuit:  Vide  quid  poliiccaris:  etiamsi  rrrvim  omnium  tua- 
rum  auction  cm  facias,  non  fueris  solvendo.  Turn  ille,  voce 
Jam  t*rr»«lore,  ne  videlicet  exaudiret  Christophorus  : Tate, 
inqult,  (atuei  An  credts  me  ex  animo  loqui  » Si  wmd  coc- 
tiprro  terram.  non  daturus  sum  fill  candelam  tebaceaxn 
44  There  was  there  a certain  Englishman,  who  promised 
golden  mountains  to  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  if  he  touched 
land  again.  Others  promised  many  tilings  to  the  Wood  of 
the  Cross,  which  wa*  in  such  a place.  I heard  one.  not  with- 
out laughter,  who,  with  a clear  voice,  lest  he  should  not  he 
heard,  promised  Christopher,  who  is  at  Paris,  on  the  top  of* 
church,— a mountain  more  truly  than  a statue,  — a nu 
candle  as  big  as  he  was  kimseff.  When,  bawling  out  as  h«rd 
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To  pay  them  with ; and  *ome  look'd  o'er  the  how  ; 
i Some  hoisted  out  the  boats ; and  there  was  one 
That  begg'd  Pedriilo  for  an  absolution, 
i Who  told  him  to  be  damn’d — In  his  confusion.  » 

XLV. 

Some  lash’d  them  In  their  hammocks ; some  put  on 
Tbelr  best  clothes,  as  If  going  to  a fair ; 

Some  cursed  the  day  on  which  they  saw  the  sun. 

And  gnash’d  their  teeth,  and,  howling,  tore  their 
! And  others  went  on  as  they  had  begun,  [hair ; 

Getting  the  boats  out,  being  well  aware 
| That  a tight  boat  will  live  in  a rough  sea, 

Unless  with  breakers  close  beneath  her  lee.  2 
XL  VI. 

! The  worst  of  all  was,  that  In  their  condition, 

Having  been  several  days  in  great  distress, 

’TwA  difficult  to  get  out  such  provision 
As  now  might  render  their  long  suffering  less : 

Men,  even  when  dying,  dislike  inanition  ; * 

Their  stock  was  damaged  by  the  weather’s  stress : 
Two  casks  of  biscuit,  and  a keg  of  butter, 

Were  all  that  could  be  thrown  into  the  cutter. 

XL  VII. 

But  in  the  long-boat  they  contrived  to  stow 
Some  pounds  of  bread,  though  injured  by  the  wet ; 

’ Water,  a twenty-gallon  cask  or  so ; 

Six  flasks  of  wine ; and  they  contrived  to  get 
| A portion  of  their  beef  up  from  below,  « 

And  with  a piece  of  pork,  moreover,  met. 

But  scarce  enough  to  serve  them  for  a luncheon  — 

1 Then  there  was  rum,  eight  gallons  in  a puncheon. 

XL VIII. 

The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pinnace,  had 
Been  stove  in  the  beginning  of  the  gale ; > 

And  the  long-boat’s  condition  was  but  bad. 

As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a sail, 6 
And  one  oar  for  a mast,  which  a young  lad 
Threw  in  by  good  luck  over  the  ship’s  rail ; 

And  two  boats  could  not  hold,  far  less  be  stored. 

To  save  one  half  the  people  then  on  board. 

XLIX. 

’T  was  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters ; like  a veil, 

as  be  could,  the  man  reiterated  thU  offer , an  acquaintance  | 
ts.t  by  chance  stood  next,  known  to  him,  touched  him  with 
hit  elbow,  and  taid  — * Have  a care  what  you  promite  ; though 
you  make  an  auction  of  all  your  goods,  you  11  not  be  able  to 
1 pay.*  Then  he  tayt,  with  a voice  now  lower,  to  wit.  lett 
Christopher  should  hear,  — ‘ Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool ; do 
you  think  I speak  from  my  heart  ? If  once  1 touch  land,  1 'll 
not  give  him  a tallow  candle.' " — Clarke's  Translation.] 

> [“You  cannot  imagine,"  say*  Cardinal  de  Ret*,  (who 
narrowly  oteaped  shipwreck  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons)  — "the 
horror  of  a great  storm : you  can  as  little  imagine  the  ridi- 
cule of  it.  Everybody  were  at  their  prayer*,  or  were  con- 
fessing themselves.  The  private  captain  of  the  galley  caused, 
in  the  greatest  height  of  the  danger,  his  etnbroidered  coat  and 
kit  red  scarf  to  be  hrought  to  him,  saying,  that  a true 
Spaniard  ought  to  die  bearing  his  king’s  marks  of  distinction. 
Fie  sat  himself  down  In  his  great  elbow  chair,  and  with  his 
foot  struck  a poor  Neapolitan  in  the  chops,  who,  not  bein„- 
able  to  stand,  was  crawling  along,  crying  out  aloud,  * Senhor 
Don  Fernando,  por  l’amor  de  Dios,  confession.’  The  captain, 
when  he  struck  him,  said  to  him.  * Inimigo  de  Dios  piedcs  , 
confession  ! ’ and  on  my  representing  to  him,  that  his  inter- 
ference was  not  right,  be  said  that  that  old  man  gave  offence  ! 
to  the  whole  galley . A Sicilian  Observantine  monk  was 
preaching  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mast,  that  St.  Franc!*  had 
appeared  to  him,  and  had  assured  him  that  wc  should  not  , 
perish.  I should  never  have  done,  were  1 to  dotcribc  all  the 
ridiculous  sights  that  are  seen  on  these  occasions."] 

* r**  Some  appeared  perfectly  resigned,  wen t to  their  ham- 
m ocis,  and  desired  their  messmate*  to  lash  them  in  ; others 
were  for  sccuricg  themaelves  to  gratings  and  small  rafts  ; but  j 

I 


Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 
Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd  but  to  assail.  1 
Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown. 

And  grimly  darkled  o’er  the  faces  pale. 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep : twelve  days  had  Fear 
Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

L. 

Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a raft. 

With  little  hope  in  such  a rolling  sea, 

A sort  of  thing  at  which  one  would  have  laugh’d, 8 
If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be. 

Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have  quaff'd, 

And  have  a kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee, 

Half  epileptical,  and  half  hysterical : — 

Their  preservation  would  have  been  a miracle. 

LI. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms  hencoops,  spars. 
And  all  things,  for  a chance,  had  been  cast  loose. 
That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars, 9 
For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use : 
There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a few  stars, 

The  boats  put  off  o’ercrowded  with  their  crews ; 
She  gave  a heel,  and  then  a lurch  to  port. 

And,  going  down  head  foremost  — 6unk,  in  short- 10 

LII. 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell  — 

Then  shriek’d  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  brave, — 
Then  some  leap’d  overboard  with  dreadful  yell,  11 
As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 

And  the  sea  yawn’d  around  her  like  a hell, 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wave. 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  bis  enemy. 

And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

Lni. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush’d. 

Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a crash 
Of  echoing  thunder ; and  then  all  was  bush’d, 

Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 
Of  billows ; but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 
Accompanied  with  a convulsive  splash, 

A solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 12 

the  moit  predominant  Idea  was  that  of  putting  on  their  best 
and  cleanest  clothes.  The  boats  were  got  over  the  side."  — 
Abergavenny.] 

y-Men  will  prove  hungry,  even  when  next  perdition." 

4 [••  Eight  bap*  of  rice,  tit  flatks  <f  wine,  aud  a small  qua n- 
tity  qf  salted  l«f  and  pork,  were  put  Into  the  long-boat,  as 
provisions  for  the  whole.” — Wreck  of  the  Sydney.] 
s [**  The  yaxrl  i ras  stove  alongside  and  sunk."  — Centaur.] 
6 [One  oar  was  erected  for  a main-mast,  and  the  other  bent 
to  the  breadth  of  the  blankets  for  a sail"  — Lost  qf  the  Wai- 
ting ton  Transport.] 

■ [••  Which  being  withdrawn,  di*-  lose*  but  the  frown 

Of  one  who  hfttaa  us.  so  the  night  was  shown,"  Sec MS.] 

8 ("As  rafts  had  been  mentioned  by  the  carpenter,  I 
thought  it  right  to  make  the  attempt.  It  was  impossible  fbr 
any  man  to  deceive  himself  with  the  hope*  of  hemp  saved  on 
a raft  in  *uch  a lea  a*  this."  — Centaur.] 

* [••  Spars,  booms,  hencoops,  and  erery  thing  buoyant,  were 
therefore  east  loose,  that  the  men  might  have  some  chance  to 
save  themselves."  — Loss  qf  the  Pandora.] 

>o  [**  We  had  scarcely  quitted  the  ship,  when  she  gave  a 
heavy  lurch  to  port,  ana  then  went  down,  head  foremost."  — 
Lady  Ilobart  ] 

11  ["  At  this  Instant,  one  of  the  officers  told  the  captain  she 
was  going  down,  and  bidding  him  farewell . leapt  overboard  : 
the  crew  nad  Just  time  to  leap  overboard,  which  they  did,  ut- 
tering a most  dreadful  yell." — Pandora  ] 
i*  f How  accurately  has  Byron  described  the  whole  progress 
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LIY. 

The  boats,  as  stated,  had  got  off  before. 

And  in  them  crowded  several  of  the  crew ; 

And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hardly  more 
Than  what  it  had  been,  for  so  strong  it  blew 
There  was  slight  chance  of  reaching  any  shore ; 

And  then  they  were  too  many,  though  so  few  — 
Nine  in  the  cutter,  thirty  in  the  boat. 

Were  counted  in  them  when  they  got  afloat. 


*T  was  a rough  night,  and  blew  so  stiffly  yet. 
That  the  sail  was  becalm’d  between  the  seas 
Though  on  the  wave’s  high  top  too  much  to  set, 
They  dared  not  take  it  in  for  all  the  brear 
Each  sea  curl’d  o’er  the  stem,  and  kept  them  wet. 
And  made  them  bale  without  a moment's  ea*,* 
So  that  themselves  as  well  as  hopes  were  damp’d, 
And  the  poor  little  cutter  quickly  swamp'd. 


All  the  rest  perish’d ; near  two  hundred  souls 
Had  left  their  bodies ; and  what 's  worse,  alas  I 
When  over  Catholics  the  ocean  rolls. 

They  must  wait  several  weeks  before  a mass 
Takes  off  one  peck  of  purgatorial  coals. 

Because,  till  people  know  what’s  come  to  pass. 
They  won’t  lay  out  their  money  on  the  dead  — 

It  costs  three  francs  for  every  mass  that ’s  said. 

LVI. 

Juan  got  into  the  long-boat,  and  there 
Contrived  to  help  PedriUo  to  a place  ; 

It  seem’d  as  if  they  had  exchanged  their  care, 

For  Juan  wore  the  magisterial  face 
Which  courage  gives,  while  poor  Pedrillo’s  pair 
Of  eyes  were  crying  for  their  owner’s  case : 

Battista,  though,  (a  name  call'd  shortly  Tita), 

Was  lost  by  getting  at  some  aqua-vita. 

LVIL 

Pedro,  his  valet,  too,  he  tried  to  save, 

But  the  same  cause,  conducive  to  his  loss, 

Left  him  so  drunk,  he  jump’d  into  the  wave. 

As  o’er  the  cutter’s  edge  he  tried  to  cross, 

And  so  he  found  a wine-and- watery  grave ; 

They  could  not  rescue  him  although  so  close, 
Because  the  sea  ran  higher  every  minute, 

And  for  the  boat — the  crew  kept  crowding  in  it. 

LVIII. 

A small  old  spaniel, — which  had  been  Don  Jose’s, 
Hls  father's,  whom  he  loved,  as  ye  may  think, 

For  on  such  things  the  memory  reposes 

With  tenderness — stood  howling  on  the  brink, 
Knowing,  (dogs  have  such  Intellectual  noses !) 

No  doubt,  the  vessel  was  about  to  sink  ; 

And  Juan  caught  him  up,  and  ere  he  stepp'd 
Off  threw  him  in,  then  after  him  he  leap’d.  1 

LIX. 

He  also  stuff'd  hls  money  where  he  could 
About  his  person,  and  Pedrillo’s  too, 

Who  let  him  do,  in  feet,  whate’er  he  would. 

Not  knowing  what  himself  to  say,  or  do, 

As  every  rising  wave  his  dread  renew’d ; 

But  Juan,  trusting  they  might  still  get  through, 
And  deeming  there  were  remedies  for  any  ill, 

Thus  re-erabark’d  hls  tutor  and  his  spaniel. 

of  a shipwreck,  to  the  final  catastrophe ! — Six  John  Bakrow  : 
History  of  the  Bounty.] 

1 [“  The  boat,  being  fastened  to  the  rigging,  was  no  sooner 
cleared  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  water,  than  a dog  of  mine 
came  to  me  running  along  the  gunwale.  / took  him  tn .**  — 
Shipwreck  of  the  Betsey.] 

* [“  It  blew  a violent  storm,  so  that  between  the  seas  the 
sail  was  becalmed  ; and  when  on  the  top  of  the  ware,  it  was 
too  much  to  be  set,  but  we  could  not  venture  to  take  It  in,  for 
we  were  in  very  Imminent  danger  and  distress  ; the  sea  curl- 
in*  over  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which  obliged  us  to  bate  with 
all  our  might.” — Bligh's  Open  Boat  .Yu  n gallon.  See  Bar- 
row’s  Erentful  History,  p.  99.] 


Nine  souls  more  went  in  her : the  long-boat  still 
Kept  above  water,  with  an  oar  for  mast. 

Two  blankets  stitch'd  together,  answering  ill 
Instead  of  sail,  were  to  the  oar  made  fast ; 

Though  every  wave  roll’d  menacing  to  All, 

And  present  peril  all  before  surpass’d, i 
They  grieved  for  those  who  perish'd  with  the  fitter, 
And  also  for  the  biscuit -casks  and  butter. 

LX  II. 

I The  sun  rose  red  and  fiery,  a sure  sign 
Of  the  continuance  of  the  gale : to  run 
Before  the  sea  until  It  should  grow  floe, 

Was  all  that  for  the  present  could  be  done: 

A few  tea-spoonfuls  of  their  rum  and  wine 
Were  served  out  to  the  people,  who  begun4 
To  faint,  and  damaged  bread  wet  through  the  ba|V 
And  most  of  them  had  little  clothes  but  ngs. 

LXIIL 

They  counted  thirty,  crowded  in  a space 

Which  left  scarce  room  for  motion  or  exertion; 
They  did  their  best  to  modify  their  case. 

One  half  sate  up,  though  numb’d  with  the  immers*®, 
While  t'  other  half  were  laid  down  in  their  place. 

At  watch  and  watch ; thus,  shivering  like  the  wb*11 
Ague  in  its  cold  fit,  they  fill’d  their  boat, 

With  nothing  but  the  sky  for  a great  coat  * 

LXIV. 

*T  is  very  certain  the  desl  re  of  life 

Prolongs  it : this  is  obvious  to  physician*. 

When  patients,  neither  plagued  with  friend*  nor  *ifci 
Survive  through  very  desperate  conditions 
Because  they  still  can  hope,  nor  shines  the  knife 
Nor  shears  of  Atropos  before  their  visions ; 
Despair  of  all  recovery  spoils  longevity. 

And  makes  men’s  miseries  of  alarming  brevity. 

LXV. 

i Tis  said  that  persons  living  on  annuities 

Are  longer  lived  than  others,  — God  know  why* 
Unless  to  plague  the  grantors, — yet  so  try  it  K 
That  some,  I really  think,  do  never  dk  : 

Of  any  creditors  the  worst  a Jew  it  is, 

And  that  *s  their  mode  of  furnishing  supply . 

In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way, 

I Which  I found  very  troublesome  to  pay. 

5 [“  Before  It  was  dark,  a blanket  wai  ^ ^ 

boat.  This  was  immediately  bent  to  one  of  the 
and  under  It,  as  a sail,  we  scudded  all  night,  in  eipecUO* 

, being  swallowed  by  errry  ware.'' — Centaur  J 

* [“  The  sun  rose  red  and  fiery,  a sure  mJicatuu«f*x**t 
gale  of  wind — We  could  do  nothing  more  thin  run 
% the  sea.  — I served  a tea-tpoortfui  of  rum  ksevers  P*** 

' The  bread  we  found  was  damaged  and  rotten."  — Bugs  J 
r 4 [*•  As  our  lodging  was  very  wretched  and  cou8»cj 

- , want  qf  room  * .ideavoured  to  remedy  this  defect,  bj  FUttci 

\ i ourselves  at  tt ch  and  watch  ; so  that  one  half  alwip 

- I while  the  other  half  lay  doum  in  the  bottom  of  the  boA  **■ 

nothing  to  cover  us  but  the  heavens."  — [but  ] 
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LXVL 

1 *T  is  thus  with  people  in  an  open  boat. 

They  live  upon  the  love  of  life,  and  bear 
More  than  can  be  believed,  or  even  thought 

And  stand  like  rocks  the  tempest's  wear  and  tear ; 
; And  hardship  still  has  been  the  sailor’s  lot 

Since  Noah’s  ark  went  cruising  here  and  there ; 
She  had  a curious  crew  as  well  as  cargo, 

( Like  the  first  old  Greek  privateer,  the  Argo. 

LXVTL 

I But  man  is  a carnivorous  production. 

And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a day ; 

! He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction, 

But  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey ; 
Although  his  anatomical  construction 
Bears  vegetables,  in  a grumbling  way, 

Tour  labouring  people  think  beyond  all  question 
, Beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  better  for  digestion. 

LXVUL 

And  thus  it  was  with  this  our  hapless  crew  ; 

For  on  the  third  day  there  came  on  a calm, 

, And  though  at  first  their  strength  it  might  renew. 
And  lying  on  their  weariness  like  balm, 

Lull’d  them  like  turtles  sleeping  on  the  blue 
| Of  ocean,  when  they  woke  they  felt  a qualm, 

| And  fell  all  ravenously  on  their  provision. 

Instead  of  hoarding  it  with  due  precision. 

LXIX. 

The  consequence  was  easily  foreseen  — 

They  ate  up  all  they  had,  and  drank  their  wine, 

In  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  then 
On  what,  in  fact,  next  day  were  they  to  dine  ? 
They  hoped  the  wind  would  rise,  these  foolish  men  1 
And  carry  them  to  shore ; these  hopes  were  fine, 
But  as  they  had  but  one  oar,  and  that  brittle. 

It  would  have  been  more  wise  to  save  their  victual. 

LXX 

] The  fourth  day  came,  but  not  a breath  of  air, 1 
And  Ocean  slumber'd  like  an  unwean’d  child : 

The  fifth  day,  and  their  boat  lay  floating  there. 

The  sea  and  sky  were  blue,  and  clear,  and  mild — 
With  their  one  oar  (I  wish  they  had  had  a pair) 
What  could  they  do  ? and  hunger’s  rage  grew  wild : 
So  Juan’s  spaniel,  spite  of  his  entreating, 

Was  kill’d,  and  portion’d  out  for  present  eating.  * 

LX  XL 

On  the  sixth  day  they  fed  upon  his  hide, 

I And  Juan,  who  had  still  refused,  because 

I I 1 i The  fourth  day  came,  and  not  a breath  of  air,  Ac.** — 
j Blh.ii.] 

* [**  The  fourth  day  we  began  to  suffer  exceedingly  from 
| hunger  and  thirst.  ( then  seised  my  dog,  and  plunged  my 
, knife  into  its  throat.  We  caught  ills  blood  in  the  bat,  re. 

' ceiring  in  our  hands  and  drinking  what  ran  over  ; we  after* 
i wards  drank  in  turn  out  of  the  hat.  and  felt  ourselves  re* 
freshed. ' ' — Shipwreck  qf  the  Betsey.) 

: 3 T*4  Now,  however,  when  Mr.  Byron  was  at  home  with 

| his  dog,  a party  came  to  tell  him  their  necessities  were  such, 
that  they  must  eat  the  dog.  or  starve.  In  spite  of  Mr.  B.'s 
desire  to  preserve  the  faithful  animal,  they  took  him  by  force 
aiid  killed  him.  Thinking  he  was  entitled  to  a share,  he  par* 
I took  of  their  repast.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  recollecting 
the  spot  where  the  dog  was  killed,  he  vent  to  it,  and  was  glad 
to  make  a meal  of  the  Zulu’s  and  skin."  — Commodore  Byron's 
SarraHve.] 

j 8 (The  fact  of  men,  in  extreme  cases,  dest  ying  each  other 
I for  the  sake  of  appeasing  hunger,  is  but  too  well  established 
I —and  to  a great  extent,  oo  the  raft  of  the  French  frigato 


The  creature  was  his  father's  dog  that  died. 

Now  feeling  all  the  vulture  in  his  jaws. 

With  some  remorse  received  (though  first  denied) 

As  a great  favour  one  of  the  fore-paws,  3 
Which  he  divided  with  Pedrillo,  who 
Devour'd  it,  longing  for  the  other  too. 

Lxxn. 

The  seventh  day,  and  no  wind  — the  burning 
sun 

Blister'd  and  scorch’d,  and,  stagnant  on  the  sea. 
They  lay  like  carcasses  ; and  hope  was  none. 

Save  in  the  breeze  that  came  not : savagely 
They  glared  upon  each  other  — all  was  done, 

Water,  and  wine,  and  food, — and  you  might  see 
The  longings  of  the  cannibal  arise 
(Although  they  spoke  not)  in  their  wolfish  eyes. 

LXX  III. 

At  length  one  whisper’d  his  companion,  who 
Whisper’d  another,  and  thus  it  went  round, 

And  then  into  a hoarser  murmur  grew. 

An  ominous,  and  wild,  and  desperate  sound ; 

And  when  his  comrade’s  thought  each  sufferer  knew, 
’T  was  but  his  own,  suppress’d  till  now,  he 
found : 

And  out  they  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and  blood, 

And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellow’s  food.  4 

LXXIV. 

But  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared 
Some  leathern  caps,  and  what  remain’d  of 
shoes ; 

And  then  they  look’d  around  them,  and  despair’d, 
And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  choose ; 

At  length  the  lots  were  torn  up  and  prepared. 

But  of  materials  that  must  shock  the  Muse  — 
Having  no  paper,  for  the  want  of  better, 

They  took  by  force  from  Juan  Julia's  letter. 

LXXV. 

The  lots  were  made,  and  mark'd,  and  mix’d,  and 
handed, 

In  silent  horror®,  and  their  distribution 
Lull'd  even  the  savage  hunger  which  demanded. 

Like  the  Promethean  vulture,  this  pollution ; 

None  in  particular  had  sought  or  plann’d  it, 

’T  was  nature  gnaw’d  them  to  this  resolution. 

By  which  none  were  permitted  to  be  neuter — 

And  the  lot  fell  on  Juan’s  luckless  tutor. 

Medusa,  when  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  alio  on 
the  rock  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  Nautilus  frigate  was 
lost — Sir  John  Barrow.] 

* [“  Being  driven  to  diitreis  for  want  of  food,  they  soaked 
their  shoes,  and  two  hairy  caps  which  were  among  them,  in 
the  water  ; which  being  rendered  soft,  each  partook  of  them. 
But  day  alter  day  having  pasted,  and  the  cravings  of  hunger 
pressing  hard  upon  them,  they  fell  upon  the  horrible  and 
dreadful  expedient  of  eating  each  other  ; and  in  prder  to  pre- 
vent any  contention  about  who  should  become  the  food  or  the 
others,  they  cast  lots  to  determine  the  sufferer."— Suffirtngs 
qf  the  Crew  qf  the  Thomas.) 

8 [**  The  tots  were  drawn  : the  captain,  summoning  all  his 
strength,  wrote  upon  slips  of  paper  the  name  of  each  man, 
folded  them  up,  put  them  into  a hat,  and  shook  them  together. 
The  crew,  meanwhile,  preserved  an  awful  silence  ; each  eye 
was  fixed  and  each  mouth  open,  white  terror  was  strongly 
impressed  upon  every  countenance.  The  unhappy  person, 
with  manly  fortitude,  resigned  himself  to  his  miserable  asso- 
ciates.'’— Famine  in  the  American  Ship  Peggy.) 
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He  but  requested  to  be  bled  to  death : 

The  surgeon  had  his  instruments,  and  bled  1 
Pedrillo,  and  so  gently  ebb’d  his  breath, 

You  hardly  could  perceive  when  he  was  dead. 

He  died  as  born,  a Catholic  in  faith, 

Like  most  in  the  belief  in  which  they  ’re  bred, 
And  first  a little  crucifix  he  kiss'd. 

And  then  held  out  his  jugular  and  wrist 

LXXYII. 

The  surgeon,  as  there  was  no  other  fee, 

Had  his  first  choice  of  morsels  for  his  pains ; 

But  being  thirstiest  at  the  moment  he 
Preferr  d a draught  from  the  fast-flowing  veins  ; a 
Part  was  divided,  part  thrown  in  the  sea. 

And  such  things  as  the  entrails  and  the  brains 
Regaled  two  sharks,  who  follow'd  o’er  the  billow  — 
The  sailors  ate  the  rest  of  poor  Pedrillo. 

LXXVIIL 

The  sailors  ate  him,  all  save  three  or  four, 

Who  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  animal  food  ; 

To  these  was  added  Juan,  who,  before 
Refusing  his  own  spaniel,  hardly  could 
Feel  now  his  appetite  increased  much  more  ; 

’T  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should, 

Even  in  extremity  of  their  disaster. 

Dine  with  them  on  his  pastor  and  his  master. 

LX  XIX. 

’T  was  better  that  he  did  not ; for,  in  fact, 

The  consequence  was  awful  in  the  extreme  ; 

For  they,  who  were  most  ravenous  in  the  act. 

Went  raging  mad  3 — Lord ! how  they  did  blas- 
pheme ! 

And  foam,  and  roll,  with  strange  convulsions  rack'd, 
Drinking  salt-water  like  a mountain-stream, 
Tearing,  and  grinning,  howling,  screeching,  swearing, 
And,  with  hyaena-laughter,  died  despairing. 

LXXX. 

Their  numbers  were  much  thinn'd  by  this  infliction, 
And  all  the  rest  were  thin  enough,  Heaven  knows ; 
And  some  of  them  had  lost  their  recollection, 
Happier  than  they  who  still  perceived  their  woes ; 
But  others  ponder’d  on  a new  dissection, 

As  if  not  warn’d  sufficiently  by  those 
Who  had  already  perish’d,  suffering  madly, 

For  having  used  their  appetites  so  sadly. 

[“  fit  requested  to  be  bled  to  death , the  surgeon  being  with 
them,  and  having  kit  cate  qf  instruments  in  his  pocket  when 
he  quitted  the  ship/’  — Thomas .] 

* [“  No  sooner  had  the  fatal  instrument  touched  the  vein, 
than  the  operator  applied  his  parched  lips,  and  drank  the 
blood  as  it  flowed,  while  the  rest  anxiously  watched  the 
victim’s  departing  breath,  that  thev  might  proceed  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  which  preyed  upon  them  to  so  frightful  a de- 
gree.’*— AAf.j 

3 ["  Those  who  glutted  themselves  with  human  flesh  and 
gore,  and  whose  stomachs  retained  the  unnatural  food,  soon 
perished  with  raging  insanity,"  Ac — Ibid.] 

* f“  Another  expedient  we  had  frequent  recourse  to.  find- 
ing it  supplied  our  mouths  with  temporary  moisture,  was 
chewing  any  substance  we  could  find,  generally  a bit  of 
canvass,  or  even  lead."  — Juno.] 

3 t“  On  the  25th.  at  noon,  we  caught  a noddy.  1 divided  it 
Into  eighteen  portions.  In  the  evening  we  caught  two  boobies.” 
— Blioh.] 

* f”  Quandt)  ebbe  detto  rib,  eon  gli  occhi  torti 

Ripreae  II  teschio  miscro  co'  denti, 

Che  ftiro  all’  osso,  come  d'un  can  forti.” 

The  passage  Is  thus  powerfully  rendered  by  Dante's  last 
translator,  Mr.  Ichabod  Wright  — 


LXXXI. 

And  next  they  thought  upon  the  master's  mate, 

As  fattest ; but  he  saved  himself^  because. 

Reside*  being  mucb  averse  from  such  a fate. 

There  were  some  other  reasons  : the  first  was, 

He  had  been  rather  indisposed  of  late ; 

And  that  which  chiefly  proved  his  saving  clause. 
Was  a small  present  made  to  him  at  Cadis, 

By  general  subscription  of  the  ladies. 

LXXXII. 

Of  poor  Pedrillo  something  still  remain’d. 

But  was  used  sparingly,  — some  were  afraid. 

And  others  still  their  appetites  constrain’d, 

Or  but  at  times  a little  supper  made ; 

All  except  Juan,  who  throughout  abstain'd. 

Chewing  a piece  of  bamboo,  and  some  lead : « 

At  length  they  caught  two  boobies,  and  a noddy,  * 
And  then  they  left  off  eating  the  dead  body. 

LXXXIII. 

And  if  Pedrlllo’s  fate  should  shocking  be. 

Remember  Ugolino  6 condescends 
To  eat  the  head  of  his  arch-enemy 
The  moment  after  he  politely  ends 
His  tale : if  foes  be  food  in  bell,  at  sea 
’T  is  surely  fair  to  dine  upon  our  friends, 

When  shipwreck's  short  allowance  grows  too  scanty. 
Without  being  much  more  horrible  than  Dante. 

Lxxxrv. 

And  the  same  night  there  fell  a shower  of  rain. 

For  which  their  mouths  gaped,  like  the  cracks  of 
earth 

When  dried  to  summer  dust ; till  taught  by  pain. 
Men  really  know  not  what  good  water ’s  worth ; 

If  you  had  been  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 

Or  with  a famish'd  boat’s- crew  had  your  berth. 

Or  in  the  desert  heard  the  camel's  bell. 

You ’d  wish  yourself  where  Truth  is  — in  a wclL 

LXXXV. 

It  pour'd  down  torrents,  but  they  were  no  ri»  ’ r 
Until  they  found  a ragged  piece  of  sheet. 

Which  served  them  as  a sort  of  spongy  pitcher. 

And  when  they  deem’d  its  moisture  was  complete. 
They  wrung  it  out,  and  though  a thirsty  ditcher  ’ 
Might  not  have  thought  the  scanty  draught  so  sweet 
As  a full  pot  of  porter,  to  their  thinking 
They  ne’er  till  now  had  known  the  joys  of  drinking. 

“ Then  both  my  bands  through  anguish  1 did  bile; 

And  they,  supposing  that  from  want  of  food 
I did  so.  sudden  raised  themselves  upright. 

And  said  — ' O father,  less  will  be  our  pain. 

If  thou  wilt  feed  on  us  : tbou  didst  bestow 
This  wretched  flesh  — *t  is  thine  to  take  te*in  : ’ 

Then  was  I calm,  lest  they  the  more  should  grievt. 

Two  days  all  silent  we  remain’d.  O thou 
Hard  Earth  ! Why  didst  thou  not  beneath  us  cleave  * 
Four  dys  our  agonies  had  been  delay’d 
When  Caddo  at  my  feet  his  body  threw. 

Exclaiming.  * Father,  why  not  give  us  aid  ? ’ 

He  died  — and  as  distinct  as  here  I stand 

1 saw  the  three  fall  one  by  one,  before 

The  sixth  day  closed:  then,  groping  with  my  hand, 

1 felt  each  wretched  corpse,  for  sight  had  fail'd  : 

Two  days  1 call’d  on  those  who  were  no  more  — 

Then  hunger,  stronger  even  than  grief,  prevail'd." 

This  said  — aside  his  vengeful  ryes  were  thrown, 

And  with  his  teeth  again  the  skull  he  tore. 

Fierce  as  a dog  to  gnaw  the  very  bone. 

htferno,  c.  xxx.  r.  ®.] 

7 (“  In  the  evening  there  came  on  a squall,  which  brcru|4t 
the  most  seasonable  relief,  as  it  was  accompanied  with  */>■» 
ram ; we  had  no  means  of  catching  it.  but  by  spreading 
our  clothes ; catching  the  drops  as  they  feu,  or  ua«M( 
them  out  of  our  clothes/’  — Centaur  ] 
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LXXXVL 

And  their  baked  lips,  with  many  a bloody  crack, 
Suck’d  in  the  moisture,  which  like  nectar  stream’d ; 
Their  throats  were  ovens,  their  swoln  tongues  were 
black. 

As  the  rich  man's  in  hell,  who  vainly  scream’d 
To  beg  the  beggar,  who  could  not  rain  back 
A drop  of  dew,  when  every  drop  bad  seem’d 
To  taste  of  heaven  — If  this  be  true,  indeed. 

Some  Christians  have  a comfortable  creed. 

LXXXVIL 

There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew. 

And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 
Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view, 

But  he  died  early ; and  when  he  was  gone, 

His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 
. I One  glance  at  him,  and  said,  “ Heaven’s  will  be 
I can  do  nothing,”  and  he  saw  him  thrown  [done  ! 
Into  the  deep  without  a tear  or  groan. 1 

Lxxxvni. 

The  other  father  ha/1  a weaklier  child. 

Of  a soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate  ; * 

But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a mild 
And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate  ; 

Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 

As  if  to  win  a part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  father’s  heart. 

With  the  deep  deadly  thought,  that  they  must  part 
LX  XXIX. 

And  o’er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 
From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed. 

And  when  the  wish'd- for  shower  at  length  was  come, 
And  the  boy’s  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed, 
Brighten’d,  and  for  a moment  seem'd  to  roam, 

He  squeezed  from  out  a rag  some  drops  of  rain 
Into  his  dying  child’s  mouth  — but  in  vain.  3 
XC. 

. The  boy  expired  — the  father  held  the  clay, 

I And  look’d  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 
Death  left  no  doubt  and  the  dead  burthen  lay 
Stiff  on  his  heart  and  pulse  and  hope  were  past. 


He  watch’d  it  wistfully,  until  away 

’T  was  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein ’t  was  cast  ;4 
Then  he  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and  shivering, 
And  gave  no  sign  of  life,  save  his  limbs  quivering.  » 

XCL 

Now  overhead  a rainbow,  bursting  through 

The  scattering  clouds,  shone,  spanning  the  dark  sea. 
Resting  Us  bright  base  on  the  quivering  blue ; 

And  all  within  its  arch  appear'd  to  be 
Clearer  than  that  without  and  its  wide  hue 
Wax’d  broad  and  waving,  like  a banner  free, 

Then  changed  like  to  a bow  that ’s  bent  and  then 
Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  these  shipwreck’d  men. 

xcn. 

It  changed,  of  course ; a heavenly  chameleon. 

The  airy  child  of  vapour  and  the  sun. 

Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion, 
Baptized  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun, 
Glittering  like  crescents  o’er  a Turk’s  pavilion. 

And  blending  every  colour  into  one, 6 
Just  like  a black  eye  In  a recent  scuffle 
(For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  the  muffle). 

XCLLL 

Our  shipwreck’d  seamen  thought  it  a good  omen 

It  is  as  well  to  think  so,  now  and  then  ; 

’T  was  an  old  custom  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 

And  may  become  of  great  advantage  when 
Folks  are  discouraged  ^ and  most  surely  no  men 
Had  greater  need  to  nerve  themselves  again 
Than  these,  and  so  this  rainbow  look’d  like  hope  — 
Quite  a celestial  kaleidoscope.  7 

xerv. 

About  this  time  a beautiful  white  bird, 

Webfooted,  not  unlike  a dove  in  size 
And  plumage  (probably  it  might  have  err’d 
Upon  Its  course),  pass’d  oft  before  their  eyes. 

And  tried  to  perch,  although  it  saw  and  heard 
The  men  within  the  boat,  and  in  this  guise 
It  came  and  went,  and  flutter'd  round  them  till 
Night  fell:  — this  seem’d  a better  omen  still.  8 


, 1 ["  Mr.  Wade’*  boy,  a stout  healthy  lad.  died  early,  and 

Almost  without  a groan  ; while  another,  of  the  um«  age.  but 
of  a less  promising  appearance,  held  out  much  longer.  Their 
1 father*  were  both  in  the  fore-top,  when  the  boys  were  taken 
ill.  Vfade,  hearing  of  hit  ton's  illness,  answered,  with  in- 
I difference,  that  he  could  do  nothing  Jor  hint,  and  left  him  to 
; hit  late."  — Juno.] 

* ["  The  other  father  hurried  down.  By  that  time  only 
three  or  four  plank*  of  the  quarter-deck  remained,  ju»t  over 

1 the  weather-quarter  gallery.  To  thin  spot  the  unhappy  man 
i led  hit  ton.  making  him  fatt  to  the  rail,  to  prevent  nu  being 
washed  away.”  — Ibid.'] 

s f“  Whenever  the  boy  teas  seized  with  a fit  of  retching, 
the  lather  lifted  him  up  and  i piped  away  the  foam  from  his 
tips ; and  if  a shower  came,  he  made  him  open  hit  mouth  to 
receive  the  drops,  or  gently  squeezed  them  into  it  from  a rag." 
—Ibid.] 

* [“  In  tbit  affecting  situation  both  remained  four  or  five 
davs.  till  the  boy  expired.  The  unfortunate  parent,  as  if  un- 
willing to  believe  tnc*  fact,  raised  the  body,  looked  wistfully  at 

> it.  Mnf  when  he  could  no  longer  entertain  any  doubt,  watened 
i It  in  silence  until  it  was  carried  off  by  sea ; then  wrapping 
himself  In  a piece  of  canTas,  sunk  down , and  rose  no  more  ; 

1 though  he  must  have  lived  two  day*  longer,  as  we  judged 
i from  the  quivering  of  his  limbs,  when  a wave  broke  over 
| him.”  — laid.] 

* [This  sublime  and  terrific  description  of  a shipwreck  is 
strangely  and  disgustingly  broken  by  traits  of  low  humour  and 
buffoonery;  — and  we  pass  immediately  from  the  moans  of 
an  agonising  father  fainting  over  his  famished  son,  to  face- 
tious stories  of  Juan's  begging  the  paw  of  his  father’s  dog, 
and  refusing  a slice  of  bis  tutor ! — as  if  it  were  a fine  tiling  to 


be  hard-hearted,  and  pity  and  compassion  were  fit  only  to  be 
laughed  at — Jeffrey. 

" I will  answer  your  friend,  who  objects  to  the  quick  suc- 
cession of  fun  and  gravity,  as  if  in  that  case  the  gravity  did 
not  (in  intention,  at  least.)  heighten  the  fun.  ills  metaphor 
is,  that  * we  are  never  scorched  and  drenched  at  the  same 
lime.'  Blessings  on  his  experience ! Ask  him  these  questions 
about  ' scorching  and  drenching.’  Did  he  never  play  at 
cricket,  or  walk  a mile  in  hot  weather?  Did  he  never  spill  a 
dish  of  tea  over  himself  in  handing  the  cup  to  his  charmer,  to 
the  great  shame  of  his  nankeen  breeches  ? Did  he  never  sw  im 
in  the  sea  at  noonday  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes  and  on  his 
head,  which  all  the  loam  of  ocean  could  not  cool  ? Did  he 
never  draw  his  foot  out  of  too  hot  water,  d— ning  his  eyes 
and  his  valet’s  ? Did  he  never  tumble  into  a river  or  lake,  fish- 
ing, and  sit  in  his  wet  clothes  in  the  boat,  or  on  the  bank,  af- 
terward*, * scorched  and  drenched.'  like  a true  sportsman  ? 

‘ Oh  for  breath  to  utter ! — but  make  him  my  compliments  ; 
he  is  a clever  fellow  for  all  that  — a very  clever  fellow."  — 
Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray.  Aug.  12.  1819.] 

* ["  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  Him  that  made  it* 
very  beautiful  it  is  in  It*  brightness  ; it  encompasses  the 
heavens  with  a glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most 
High  have  bended  It.”  — Son  of  Strack.] 

7 [An  instrument,  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  which 
pleases  the  eye  by  an  ever-varying  succession  of  splendid 
tints  and  symmetrical  forms,  and  has  been  of  great  service  in 
suggesting  patterns  to  our  manufacturers.] 

* ["  About  this  time  a beautiful  white  bird,  web-footed,  and  . 
not  unlike  a dove  in  size  and  plumage,  hovered  over  the  i 
mast-head  of  the  cutter,  and,  notwithstanding  the  pitchinr  I 
of  the  boat,  frequently  attempted  to  perch  on  it,  and  continued 
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XCV. 

But  In  this  case  I also  must  remark, 

*T  was  well  this  bird  of  promise  did  not  perch,  | 
Because  the  tackle  of  our  shatter’d  bark 
Was  not  so  safe  for  roosting  as  a church ; 

And  had  it  been  the  dove  from  Noah’s  ark, 

Returning  there  from  her  successful  search, 

Which  in  their  way  that  moment  chanced  to  fall. 

They  would  have  eat  her,  olive-branch  and  all. 

XCVL 

With  twilight  it  again  came  on  to  blow, 

But  not  with  violence  ; the  stars  shone  out. 

The  boat  made  way ; yet  now  they  were  so  low. 

They  knew  not  where  nor  what  they  were  about ; 
Some  fancied  they  saw  land,  and  some  said  “ No  ! ’’ 
The  frequent  fog- banks  gave  them  cause  to  doubt  — 
Some  swore  that  they  heard  breakers,  others  guns, 1 
And  all  mistook  about  the  latter  once. 

XCVII. 

As  morning  broke,  the  light  wind  died  away. 

When  he  who  had  the  watch  sung  out  and  swore, 

If ’t  was  not  land  that  rose  with  the  sun’s  ray. 

He  wish'd  that  land  he  never  might  see  more ; « 
And  the  rest  rubb'd  their  eyes  and  saw  a bay. 

Or  thought  they  saw,  and  shaped  their  course  for 
For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  grew  [shore ; 

Distinct,  and  high,  and  palpable  to  view. 

XCVHL 

And  then  of  these  some  part  burst  into  tears. 

And  others,  looking  with  a stupid  stare,  * 

Could  not  yet  separate  their  hopes  from  fears. 

And  seem’d  as  if  they  had  no  further  care ; 

While  a few  pray’d — (the  first  time  for  some  years)  — 
And  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  three  were 
Asleep  : they  shook  them  by  the  hand  and  head. 

And  tried  to  awaken  them,  but  found  them  dead. 

XCIX. 

The  day  before,  fast  sleeping  on  the  water, 

They  found  a turtle  of  the  hawk’s-blll  kind. 

And  by  good  fortune,  gliding  softly,  caught  her,  4 
Which  yielded  a day’s  life,  and  to  their  mind 
Proved  even  still  a more  nutritious  matter, 

Because  it  left  encouragement  behind  : 

They  thought  that  in  such  perils,  more  than  chance 
Had  sent  them  this  for  their  deliverance. 

C. 

The  land  appear'd  a high  and  rocky  coast. 

And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they  drew, 

Set  by  a current,  toward  it : they  were  lost 
In  various  conjectures,  for  none  knew 

to  flutter  there  till  fork.  Trifling  at  this  circumstance  may 
appear,  it  was  considered  by  us  all  as  a propitious  omen."  — . 
Luts  of  the  Lady  Hobart.] 

»[**  I found  it  necessary  to  caution  the  people  against  being 
deceived  by  the  appearance  qf  land,  or  calling  out  till  they 
were  convinced  of  the  reality,  more  especially  as  Jog-banks 
are  often  mistaken  for  land : several  of  the  poor  fellows 
nevertheless  repeatedly  exclaimed  they  heard  breakers,  and 
some  the  Ji ring  of  guns."  — Ibid.] 

1 [“  At  length  one  qf  them  broke  into  a most  immoderate 
wearing  Jit  <J  joy,  which  I could  not  restrain,  and  declared, 
that  he  had  never  teen  land  in  hit  life,  if  what  he  now  taw 
teat  not  land."  — Centaur.] 

1 [*'  The  Joy  at  a speedy  relief  affected  us  all  in  a most  re- 
markable way.  Many  bunt  into  tears  ; tome  looked  at  each  | 
other  with  a stupid  stare , at  if  doubt/ut  of  the  reality  of  what 
they  saw  ; while  several  were  in  such  a lethargic  condition,  i 
that  no  animating  words  could  rouse  them  to  exertion.  At  ' 
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To  what  part  of  the  earth  they  had  been  tost. 

So  changeable  had  been  the  winds  that  blew ; 

Some  thought  it  was  Mount  -Etna,  some  the  highlands 
Of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  or  other  islands. 

CL 

Meantime  the  current,  with  a rising  gale. 

Still  set  them  onwards  to  the  welcome  shore. 

Like  Charon’s  bark  of  spectres,  dull  and  pale ; 

Their  living  freight  was  now  reduced  to  four, 

And  three  dead,  whom  their  strength  could  not  avail 
To  heave  into  the  deep  with  those  before. 

Though  the  two  sharks  still  follow'd  them,  and  dash'd 
The  spray  into  their  faces  as  they  splash’d. 

CU. 

Famine,  despair,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat,  had  done 
Their  work  on  them  by  turns,  and  thlnn'd  them  to 
Such  things  a mother  had  not  known  her  son 
Amidst  the  skeletons  of  that  gaunt  crew ; * 

By  night  chill'd,  by  day  scorch’d,  thus  one  by  one 
They  perish'd,  until  wither’d  to  these  few. 

But  chiefly  by  a species  of  self-slaughter. 

In  washing  down  Pedrillo  with  salt  water. 

cm. 

As  they  drew  nigh  the  land,  which  now  was  teen 
Unequal  in  its  aspect  here  and  there. 

They  felt  the  freshness  of  its  growing  green. 

That  waved  In  forest-tops,  and  smooth’d  the  air, 
And  fell  upon  their  glared  eyes  Uke  a screen 

From  glistening  waves,  and  skies  so  hot  and  bare  — 
Lovely  seem'd  any  object  that  should  sweep 
Away  the  vast,  salt,  dread,  eternal  deep. 

CIV. 

The  shore  look’d  wild,  without  a trace  of  man. 

And  girt  by  formidable  waves  ; but  they 
Were  mad  for  laud,  and  thus  their  course  they  ran. 
Though  right  ahead  the  roaring  breakers  lay: 

A reef  between  them  also  now  began 

To  show  its  boiling  surf  and  bounding  spray. 

But  finding  no  place  for  their  landing  better. 

They  ran  the  boat  for  shore,  — and  overset  her.4 

CV. 

But  in  his  native  stream,  the  Guadalquivir, 

Juan  to  lave  his  youthftil  limbs  was  wont  ; 

And  having  learnt  to  swim  in  that  sweet  river. 

Had  often  turn’d  the  art  to  some  account  • 

A better  swimmer  you  could  scarce  see  ever. 

He  could,  perhaps,  have  pass’d  the  Hellespont, 

As  once  (a  feat  on  which  ourselves  we  prided) 
Lcander,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  I did.  7 

thij  affecting  period.  I proposed  offering  up  our  sol«s 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  miraculous  deliverance.*’ — Lada 
Hobart.] 

* [“  After  having  suffered  the  horrors  of  hunger  and  thirst 
for  many  dajs,  they  providentially  took  a small  turtle  whilst 
floating  asleep  on  the  surface  qf  tie  water  . " — Thomas.} 

% [*•  Our  bodies  were  nothing  but  skin  and  booet,  cur 
limbi  were  full  of  sores,  and  we  were  clothed  in  rxs*.  An  in- 
different spectator  would  have  been  at  a lots  which  most  to 
admire,  the  eyes  of  famine  sparkling  at  immediate  relief,  or  the 
horror  of  their  preservers  at  the  sight  of  so  many  inertrw 
whose  ghastly  countenances,  if  the  cause  had  been 'unknown, 
would  rather  have  excited  terror  than  pity."  — Buck  ] 

4 [**  They  discovered  land  right  ahead,  and  steered  tor  it- 
There  being  a very  heavy  surf,  they  endeavoured  to  turn  tb * 
boat's  head  to  it,  which,  from  weakness,  they  were  unable  to 
complete,  and  soon  afterw  ards  lie  boat  upset."  — Escape  of 
Deserters  from  St.  Helena.] 

• [See  ante,  p.  545.1 
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So  here,  though  faint,  emaciated,  and  stark. 

He  buoy’d  hia  boyish  limbs,  and  strove  to  ply 
With  the  quick  wave,  and  gain,  ere  It  was  dark, 

| The  beach  which  lay  before  him,  high  and  dry : 
The  greatest  danger  here  was  from  a shark, 

That  carried  off  his  neighbour  by  the  thigh  ; 

As  for  the  other  two,  they  could  not  swim, 

1 1 So  nobody  arrived  on  shore  but  him. 

CVII. 

Nor  yet  had  he  arrived  but  for  the  oar, 

Which,  providentially  for  him,  was  wash’d 
Just  as  his  feeble  arms  could  strike  no  more. 

And  the  hard  waveo’erwhelmed  him  as ’t  was  dash’d 
j Within  his  grasp  ; he  clung  to  it,  and  sore 

The  waters  beat  while  he  thereto  was  lash’d  ; 

' At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrambling,  he 
Roll’d  on  the  beach,  half-senseless,  from  the  sea  : 

cviir. 

| There,  breathless,  with  his  digging  nails  he  clung 
Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave, 
j From  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung. 

Should  suck  him  back  to  her  insatiate  grave  : 

And  there  he  lay,  full  length,  where  he  was  flung, 
Before  the  entrance  of  a cliff-worn  cave, 

I With  just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain, 

I And  deem  that  it  was  saved,  perhaps,  in  vain. 

CIX. 

I With  slow  and  staggering  effort  he  arose, 

But  sunk  again  upon  his  bleeding  knee 
And  quivering  hand  ; and  then  he  look’d  for  those 
Who  long  had  been  his  mates  upon  the  sea ; 

But  none  of  them  appear’d  to  share  his  woes. 

Save  one,  a corpse,  from  out  the  famish’d  three, 
Who  died  two  days  before,  and  now  had  found 
! An  unknown  barren  beach  for  burial  ground. 

CX. 

And  as  he  gazed,  his  dizzy  brain  spun  fast. 

And  down  he  sunk  ; and  as  he  sunk,  the  sand 
Swam  round  and  round,  and  all  his  semes  pass’d  : 

He  fell  upon  his  side,  and  his  stretch’d  hand 
Droop’d  dripping  on  the  oar  (their  jury-mast), 

And,  like  a wither’d  lily,  on  the  land 
His  slender  frame  and  pallid  aspect  lay, 

As  fair  a thing  as  e’er  was  form’d  of  clay. 

CXI. 

How  long  In  his  damp  trance  young  Juan  lay 
I He  knew  not,  for  the  earth  was  gone  for  him. 

And  Time  had  nothing  more  of  night  nor  day 
For  his  congealing  blood,  and  senses  dim  ; 

And  how  this  heavy  faintness  pass’d  away 

He  knew  not,  till  each  painful  pulse  and  limb. 

And  tingling  vein,  seem’d  throbbing  back  to  life, 

For  Death,  though  vanquish’d,  still  retired  with  strife. 

CXII. 

His  eyes  he  open’d,  shut,  again  unclosed, 

For  all  was  doubt  and  dizziness  ; he  thought 
He  still  was  in  the  boat,  and  had  but  dozed. 

And  felt  again  with  his  despair  o’erwrought. 

And  wish’d  it  death  in  which  he  had  reposed, 

And  then  once  more  his  feelings  back  were 
brought. 

And  slowly  by  his  swimming  eyes  was  seen 
; A lovely  female  face  of  seventeen. 

li  
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T was  bending  close  o’er  his,  and  the  small  mouth 
Seem’d  almost  prying  into  his  for  breath  ; 

And  chafing  him,  the  soft  warm  baud  of  youth 
Recall’d  his  answering  spirits  back  from  death  ■, 
And,  bathing  his  chill  temples,  tried  to  soothe 
Each  pulse  to  animation,  till  beneath 
Its  gentle  touch  and  trembling  care,  a sigh 
To  these  kind  efforts  made  a low  reply. 

cxiv. 

Then  was  the  cordial  pour'd,  and  mantle  flung 
Around  his  scarce-clad  limbs  ; and  the  fair  arm 
Raised  higher  the  faint  head  which  o’er  it  hung  ; 

And  her  transparent  cheek,  all  pure  and  warm, 
Pillow’d  his  death-like  forehead  ; then  she  wrung 
His  dewy  curls,  long  drench’d  by  every  storm  ; 

And  watch’d  with  eagerness  each  throb  that  drew 
A sigh  from  his  heaved  bosom — and  hers,  too. 

cxv. 

j And  lifting  him  with  care  into  the  cave, 

The  gentle  girl,  and  her  attendant, — one 
Young,  yet  her  elder,  and  of  brow  less  grave, 

And  more  robust  of  figure, — then  begun 
To  kindle  fire,  and  as  the  new  flames  gave 

Light  to  the  rocks  that  roof ’d  them,  which  the  sun 
Had  never  seen,  the  maid,  or  whatsoe'er 
She  was,  appear'd  distinct,  and  tall,  and  fair. 

CXVI. 

Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold, 

That  sparkled  o’er  the  auburn  of  her  hair, 

Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  roll’d 
In  braids  behind ; and  though  her  stature  were 
Even  of  the  highest  for  a female  mould. 

They  nearly  reach’d  her  heel ; and  In  her  air 
There  was  a something  which  bespoke  command, 

As  one  who  was  a lady  in  the  land. 

CXVIL 

Her  hair,  I said,  was  auburn;  but  her  eyes 

Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hue, 

Of  downcast  lyngth,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction  ; for  when  to  the  view 
Forth  from  its  raven  fringe  the  full  glance  flies. 

Ne’er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew  ; 

’T  is  as  the  snake  late  coil’d,  who  pours  his  length. 
And  hurls  at  once  his  venom  and  his  strength. 

cxvni. 

Her  brow  was  white  and  low,  her  cheek’s  pure  dye 
Like  twilight  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun  ; 

Short  upper  Up — sweet  Ups  ! that  make  us  sigh 
Ever  to  have  seen  such  ; for  she  was  one 
Fit  for  the  model  of  a statuary 

(A  race  of  mere  impostors,  when  all ’s  done — 

I ’ve  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real. 

Than  aU  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal).  > 

CX1X. 

1 11  tell  you  why  I say  so,  for  ’tls  just 
i One  should  not  rail  without  a decent  cause  : 

There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 
I ne’er  saw  justice  done,  and  yet  she  was 
A frequent  model ; and  if  e’er  she  must 
Yield  to  stern  Time  and  Nature’s  wrinkling  laws. 
They  will  destroy  a face  which  mortal  thought 
Ne’er  compass’d,  nor  less  mortal  chisel  wrought. 

1 [**  A set  of  humbug  raicalt,  when  all  ’•  done  — 

I’re  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real. 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  u d ideal.*’  — MS. 
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CXX. 

And  such  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  cave : 

Her  dress  was  very  different  from  the  Spanish, 
Simpler,  and  yet  of  colours  not  so  grave  ; 

For,  as  you  know,  the  Spanish  women  banish 
Bright  hues  when  out  of  doors,  and  yet,  while  wave 
Around  them  (what  I hope  will  never  vanish) 
The  basquina  and  the  mantilla,  they 
Seem  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  gay. 

CXXL 

But  with  our  damsel  this  was  not  the  case : 

Her  dress  was  many-colour’d,  finely  spun  ; 

Her  locks  curl’d  negligently  round  her  face, 

But  through  them  gold  and  gems  profusely  shone 
Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 

Flow’d  in  her  veil,  and  many  a precious  stone 
Flash’d  on  her  little  hand ; but,  what  was  shocking, 
Her  small  snow  feet  had  slippers,  but  no  stocking. 

CXXIL 

The  other  female's  dress  was  not  unlike. 

But  of  inferior  materials : she 
Had  not  so  many  ornaments  to  strike, 

Her  hair  had  silver  only,  bound  to  be 
Her  dowry  ; and  her  veil,  in  form  alike. 

Was  coarser ; and  her  air,  though  firm,  less  free ; 
Her  hair  was  thicker,  but  less  long ; her  eyes 
As  black,  but  quicker,  and  of  smaller  size. 

CXXIII. 

And  these  two  tended  him,  and  cheer’d  him  both 
With  food  and  raiment,  and  those  soft  attentions. 
Which  are — (as  I must  own) — of  female  growth. 
And  have  ten  thousand  delicate  inventions  : 

They  made  a most  superior  mess  of  broth, 

A thing  which  poesy  but  seldom  mentions, 

But  the  best  dish  that  e’er  was  cook’d  since  Homer’s 
Achilles  order’d  dinner  for  new  comers. 

CXXIY. 

I ’ll  tell  you  who  they  were,  this  female  pair, 

Lest  they  should  seem  princesses  in  disguise  ; 
Besides,  I hate  all  mystery,  and  that  air 
Of  clap-trap,  which  your  recent  poets  prize ; 

And  so,  in  short,  the  girls  they  really  were 
They  shall  appear  before  your  curious  eyes, 
Mistress  and  maid  ; the  first  was  only  daughter 
Of  an  old  man,  who  lived  upon  the  water. 

CXXV. 

A fisherman  he  had  been  in  his  youth, 

And  still  a sort  of  fisherman  was  he ; 

But  other  speculations  were.  In  sooth, 

Added  to  his  connection  with  the  sea. 

Perhaps  not  so  respectable,  In  truth  : 

A little  smuggling,  and  some  piracy, 

Left  him,  at  last,  the  sole  of  many  masters 
Of  an  ill-gotten  million  of  piastres. 

CXXVL 

A fisher,  therefore,  was  he, — though  of  men, 

Like  Peter  the  Apostle, — and  he  fish’d 
For  wandering  merchant- vessels,  now  and  then, 

And  sometimes  caught  as  many  as  he  wish’d ; 

The  cargoes  he  confiscated,  and  gain 

He  sought  in  the  slave-market  too,  and  dish'd 
Full  many  a morsel  for  that  Turkish  trade. 

By  which,  no  doubt,  a good  deal  may  be  made. 


CANTO  IL 

cxxvn. 

He  was  a Greek,  and  on  his  isle  bad  built 
( One  of  the  wild  and  smaller  Cyclades) 

A very  handsome  house  from  out  his  guilt. 

And  there  he  lived  exceedingly  at  ease ; 

Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got,  or  Wood  he  spilt, 

A sad  old  fellow  was  he,  if  you  please ; 

But  this  I know,  it  was  a spacious  bonding, 

Full  of  barbaric  carving,  paint,  and  gilding. 

cxxvm. 

He  had  an  only  daughter,  call'd  Haidee, 

The  greatest  heiress  of  the  Eastern  Isle* ; 
Besides,  so  very  beautiful  was  she, 

Her  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her  smiles : 

Still  in  her  teens,  and  like  a lovely  tree 
She  grew  to  womanhood,  and  between  whfla 
■ Rejected  several  suitors,  just  to  learn 
How  to  accept  a better  In  his  turn. 

CXXIX. 

And  walking  out  upon  the  beach,  below 

The  cliff,  towards  sunset,  on  that  day  she  found, 
Insensible,  — not  dead,  but  nearly  so, — 

Don  Juan,  almost  famish'd,  and  half  drown'd; 
But  being  naked,  she  was  shock’d,  you  know, 

Yet  deem'd  herself  in  common  pity  bound, 

As  far  as  in  her  lay,  “ to  take  him  in, 

A stranger”  dying,  with  so  white  a skin. 

exxx 

But  taking  him  into  her  father’s  house 
Was  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  save, 

But  like  conveying  to  the  cat  the  mouse, 

Or  people  in  a trance  Into  their  grave ; 

Because  the  good  old  man  had  so  much  “ >**,’ 
Unlike  the  honest  Arab  thieves  so  brave, 

He  would  have  hospitably  cured  the  stranger. 

And  sold  him  instantly  when  out  of  danger. 

CXXXI. 

And  therefore,  with  her  maid,  she  thought  it  best 
(A  virgin  always  on  her  maid  relies) 

To  place  him  in  the  cave  for  present  rest ; 

And  when,  at  last,  he  open’d  his  black  eyes, 
Their  charity  increased  about  their  guest ; 

And  their  compassion  grew  to  such  a she, 

It  open’d  half  the  turnpike-gates  to  heaven  — 

(St.  Paul  says,  ’tis  the  toll  which  must  be  given.) 

C XXXII. 

They  made  a fire, — but  such  a fire  as  they 
Upon  the  moment  could  contrive  with  such 
Materials  as  were  cast  up  round  the  bay, — 

Some  broken  planks,  and  oars,  that  to  the  tflrf 
Were  nearly  tinder,  since  so  long  they  lay 
A mast  was  almost  crumbled  to  a crutch ; 

But,  by  God’s  grace,  here  wrecks  were  in  such  pkctfi 
That  there  was  fuel  to  have  furnish’d  twenty. 

C XXXIII. 

He  had  a bed  of  furs,  and  a pelisse. 

For  Haidle  stripp’d  her  sables  off  to  make 
His  couch  ; and,  that  he  might  be  more  at  ea?«. 

And  warm,  in  case  by  chance  he  should  awake. 
They  also  gave  a petticoat  apiece,  1 

She  and  her  maid, — and  promised  by  daybreak 
To  pay  him  a fresh  visit,  with  a dish 
For  breakfast,  of  eggs,  coffee,  bread,  and  fish. 


1 [“  And  »uch  a bed  of  fur*,  and  a peli»c."— MS  ] 
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CXXXIV. 

And  thus  they  left  him  to  his  lone  repose : 

Juan  slept  like  a top,  or  like  the  dead, 

Who  sleep  at  last,  perhaps  (God  only  knows). 

Just  for  the  present ; and  in  his  lull’d  head 
Not  even  a vision  of  his  former  woes  [spread  1 

Throbb'd  in  accursed  dreams,  which  sometimes 
Unwelcome  visions  of  our  former  years, 

I Till  the  eye,  cheated,  opens  thick  with  tears. 

cxxxv. 

Young  Juan  slept  all  dreamless : — but  the  maid, 

Who  smooth'd  his  pillow,  as  she  left  the  den 
Look'd  bock  upon  him,  and  a moment  stay'd. 

And  turn'd,  believing  that  he  call’d  again, 
j He  slumber’d ; yet  she  thought,  at  least  she  said 
(The  heart  will  slip,  even  as  the  tongue  and  pen), 
He  had  pronounced  her  name  — but  she  forgot 
I That  at  this  moment  Juan  knew  it  not 
C XXXVI. 

And  pensive  to  her  father’s  house  she  went. 

Enjoining  silence  strict  to  Zoe,  who 
Better  than  her  knew  what,  in  fact,  she  meant. 

She  being  wiser  by  a year  or  two ; 

; A year  or  two ’s  an  age  when  rightly  spent, 
i And  Zoe  spent  hers,  as  most  women  do, 

; In  gaining  all  that  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
| Which  is  acquired  in  Nature’s  good  old  college. 
CXiXVIL 

IThe  mom  broke,  and  found  Juan  slumbering  still 
Fast  in  his  cave,  and  nothing  clash'd  upon 
His  rest ; the  rushing  of  the  neighbouring  rill. 

And  the  young  beams  of  the  excluded  sun, 

> Troubled  him  not,  and  he  might  sleep  his  fill ; 

And  need  be  bad  of  slumber  yet,  for  none 
Had  suffer’d  more — his  hardships  were  comparative  3 
To  those  related  in  my  grand-dad's  “ Narrative.”  3 
CXXXVIU. 

Not  so  Haidee : she  sadly  toss'd  and  tumbled. 

And  started  from  her  sleep,  and,  turning  o’er, 
Dream'd  of  a thousand  wrecks,  o'er  which  she  stum- 
bled, 

And  handsome  corpses  strew’d  upon  the  shore ; 
And  woke  her  maid  so  early  that  she  grumbled, 

And  call'd  her  father’s  old  slaves  up,  who  swore 
In  several  oaths — Armenian,  Turk,  and  Greek  — 
They  knew  not  what  to  think  of  such  a freak. 
CXXXIX. 

9 But  up  she  got,  and  up  she  made  them  get. 

With  some  pretence  about  the  aim,  that  makes 
Sweet  skies  just  when  he  rises,  or  is  set ; 

And ’t  is,  no  doubt,  a sight  to  see  when  breaks 

i * [ “ which  often  spread, 

And  come  like  opening  hell  upon  the  mind, 
j So  ‘ baseless  fabric,’  but  ‘ a wreck  behind.’  "—MS.] 

1 [M  Had  e’er  escaped  more  dangers  on  the  deep  ; — 

And  those  who  are  not  drown’d,  at  least  may  sleep." — 

lj  MS.] 

! * [Entitled  " A Narrative  of  the  Honourable  John  Byron 

i j < Commodore  In  a late  expedition  round  the  world),  contain- 
i ( ing  an  account  of  the  great  distresses  suffered  by  himself  ami 
his  companions  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the  year  1740, 
till  their  arrival  In  England,  174»5;  written  by  Himself.’’ 

I This  narrative,  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  ever  ap- 
peared, was  published  in  1768.) 

| [*  **  Wore  for  a husband — or  some  such  like  brute."  — MS.] 

[ 44  although  of  late 

P re  changed,  for  some  few  years,  the  day  to  night"— MS.] 

* [In  the  year  1784,  Dr.  Franklin  published  a most  Inge- 

^ | nioos  essay  on  the  advantages  of  early  rising,  as  a mere  piece 
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Bright  Phoebus,  while  the  mountains  still  are  wet 
With  mist,  and  every  bird  with  him  awakes, 

And  night  is  flung  off  like  a mourning  suit 
Worn  fora  husband, — or  some  other  brute.  4 

CXL. 

I say,  the  sun  ts  a most  glorious  sight, 

I *ve  seen  him  rise  full  oft,  indeed  of  late 
I have  sat  up  on  purpose  all  the  night,  3 

Which  hastens,  as  physicians  say,  one’s  fate ; 

And  so  all  ye,  who  would  be  in  the  right 

In  health  and  puree  6,  begin  your  day  to  date 
From  daybreak,  and  when  coffin’d  at  fourscore, 
Engrave  upon  the  plate,  you  rose  at  four.  ^ 

CXLI. 

And  Haidde  met  the  morning  face  to  face ; 

Her  own  was  freshest,  though  a feverish  flush 
Had  dyed  it  with  the  headlong  blood,  whose  race 
From  heart  to  cheek  Is  curb’d  into  a blush, 

Like  to  a torrent  which  a mountain’s  base, 

That  overpowers  some  Alpine  river’s  rush, 

Checks  to  a lake,  whose  waves  in  circles  spread  ; 

Or  the  Red  Sea — but  the  sea  is  not  red.  * 

CXL  II. 

And  down  the  cliff  the  Island  virgin  came. 

And  near  the  cave  her  quick  light  footsteps  drew, 
While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame, 

And  young  Aurora  kiss’d  her  lips  with  dew, 

Taking  her  for  a sister;  just  the  same 

Mistake  you  would  have  made  on  seeing  the  two, 
Although  the  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair, 

Had  all  the  advantage,  too,  of  not  being  air.  9 

emu. 

And  when  into  the  cavern  Haid«5e  stepp'd 
All  timidly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 
That  like  an  Infant  Juan  sweetly  slept ; 

And  then  she  stopp’d,  and  stood  as  if  in  awe 
(For  sleep  is  awful),  and  on  tiptoe  crept 
And  wrapt  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw, 

Should  reach  his  blood,  then  o’er  him  still  as  death 
Bent,  with  hush'd  Ups,  that  drank  his  scarce-drawn 
breath. 

CXLIV. 

And  thus  like  to  an  angel  o’er  the  dying 

Who  die  In  righteousness,  she  lean’d ; and  there 
AU  tranquilly  the  shipwreck’d  boy  was  lying. 

As  o’er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirless  air : 

But  Zoe  the  meantime  some  eggs  was  frying, 

Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthful  pair 
Must  breakfast,  and  betimes — lest  they  should  ask  it. 
She  drew  out  her  provision  from  the  basket 

of  economy.  He  estimates  the  saving  that  might  be  made  In 
Paris  alone,  by  using  sunshine  instead  of  candles,  at  ninety- 
six  millions  of  French  livres,  or  four  millions  sterling  per 
annum.  — Hill.] 

' [The  plan  of  going  to  bed  early,  and  rising  betimes,  has 
been  called  the  golden  rule  for  the  attainment  of  health  and 
long  life.  It  U sanctioned  by  various  proverbial  expressions  ; 
I and  when  old  people  have  been  examined,  regarding  the 
I causes  of  their  long  life,  they  uniformly  agreed  In  one  par- 
ticular,— that  they  went  to  bed  early,  and  rose  early.  — Si  a 
| John  Sinclair.] 

^ 8 (**  My  opinion  Is,  that  it  is  from  the  large  trees  or  plants 

of  coral,  spread  everywhere  over  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea, 
perfectly  in  Imitation  of  plants  on  land,  that  it  has  obtained 
this  name."  — Bri  ce.] 

9 [ 44  Just  the  same 

As  at  this  moment  I should  like  to  do : — 

But  I have  done  with  kisses  — having  kiss’d 

All  those  that  would  — regretting  those  I miss’d."  — MS.] 
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CXLV. 

She  knew  that  the  best  feelings  must  have  victual, 
And  that  a shipwreck’d  youth  would  hungry  be ; 
Besides,  being  less  in  love,  she  yawn’d  a little. 

And  felt  her  veins  chill’d  by  the  neighbouring  sea ; 
And  so,  she  cook’d  their  breakfast  to  a tittle ; 

I can’t  say  that  she  gave  them  any  tea. 

But  there  were  eggs,  fruit,  coffee,  bread,  fish,  honey, 
With  Scio  wine, — and  all  for  love,  not  money. 

CXLVL 

And  Zoe,  when  the  eggs  were  ready,  and 

The  coffee  made,  would  fain  have  waken'd  Juan  ; 
But  Haidde  stopp’d  her  with  her  quick  small  hand. 
And  without  word,  a sign  her  finger  drew  on 
Her  lip,  which  Zoe  needs  must  understand ; 

And,  the  first  breakfast  spoilt,  prepared  a new  one, 
Because  her  mistress  would  not  let  her  break 
That  sleep  which  seem’d  as  it  would  ne’er  awake. 

C XL  VII. 

For  still  he  lay,  and  on  his  thin  worn  cheek 
A purple  hectic  play’d  like  dying  day 
On  the  snow-tops  of  distant  hills  ; the  streak 
Of  sufferance  yet  upon  his  forehead  lay, 

Where  the  blue  veins  look’d  shadowy  .shrunk,  and  weak ; 

And  his  black  curls  were  dewy  with  the  spray. 
Which  weigh’d  upon  them  yet,  all  damp  and  salt. 
Mix’d  with  the  stony  vapours  of  the  vault. 

CXLVIII. 

And  she  bent  o’er  him,  and  he  lay  beneath, 

Hush’d  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother’s  breast. 
Droop’d  as  the  willow  when  no  winds  can  breathe, 
Lull’d  like  the  depth  of  ocean  when  at  rest  1 
Fair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath, 

Soft  as  the  callow  cygnet  in  its  nest ; 

In  short,  he  was  a very  pretty  fellow, 

Although  his  woes  had  turn’d  him  rather  yellow. 
CXLIX. 

He  woke  and  gazed,  and  would  have  slept  again, 

But  the  fair  face  which  met  his  eyes  forbade 
Those  eyes  to  close,  though  weariness  and  pain 
Had  further  sleep  a further  pleasure  made : 

For  woman’s  face  was  never  form’d  in  vain 
For  Juan,  so  that  even  when  he  pray’d 
He  turn’d  from  grisly  saints,  and  martyrs  hairy, 

To  the  sweet  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

CL. 

And  thus  upon  his  elbow  he  arose, 

And  look’d  upon  the  lady,  in  whose  cheek 
The  pale  contended  with  the  purple  rose, 

As  with  an  effort  she  began  to  speak ; 

Her  eyes  were  eloquent,  her  words  would  pose, 
Although  she  told  him,  in  good  modem  Greek, 
With  an  Ionian  accent,  low  and  sweet, 

\ That  he  was  faint,  and  must  not  talk,  but  eat. 

CLL 

Now  Juan  could  not  understand  a word. 

Being  no  Grecian ; but  he  had  an  ear, 

And  her  voice  was  the  warble  of  a bird, 

So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  delicately  clear. 

That  finer,  simpler  music  ne’er  was  heard ; * 

The  sort  of  sound  we  echo  with  a tear, 

Without  knowing  why — an  overpowering  tone, 
i Whence  Melody  descends  as  from  a throne. 

1 r*‘  Fair  a*  the  rose  just  plnck’d  to  crown  the  wreath. 

Soft  as  the  unfledged  bfrdllng  when  at  rest.”  — MS. 


CLIL 

And  Juan  gazed  as  one  who  is  awoke 
By  a distant  organ,  doubting  if  he  be 
Not  yet  a dreamer,  till  the  spell  Is  broke 
By  the  watchman,  or  some  such  reality, 

Or  by  one’s  early  valet's  cursed  knock  ; 

At  least  it  is  a heavy  sound  to  me. 

Who  like  a morning  slumber — for  the  night 
Shows  stars  and  women  in  a better  light. 

CLOT. 

And  Juan,  too,  was  help'd  out  from  his  dream. 

Or  sleep,  or  whatsoe’er  it  was,  by  feeling 
A most  prodigious  appetite ; the  steam 
Of  Zoe’s  cookery  no  doubt  was  stealing 
Upon  his  senses,  and  the  kindling  beam 
Of  the  new  fire,  which  Zoe  kept  up,  kneeling. 

To  stir  her  viands,  made  him  quite  awake 
And  long  for  food,  but  chiefly  a beef-steak. 

CLIV. 

But  beef  is  rare  within  these  oxless  isles  ; 

Goat’s  flesh  there  Is,  no  doubt,  and  kid,  and  mutton, 
And,  when  a holiday  upon  them  smiles, 

A joint  upon  their  barbarous  spits  they  put  on : 
But  this  occurs  but  seldom,  between  whiles. 

For  some  of  these  are  rocks  with  scarce  a hut  on  ; 
Others  are  fair  and  fertile,  among  which 
This,  though  not  large,  was  one  of  the  most  rich. 

CLV. 

I say  that  beef  is  rare,  and  can’t  help  thinking 
That  the  old  fable  of  the  Minotaur — 

From  which  our  modem  morals,  rightly  shrinking. 
Condemn  the  royal  lady's  taste  who  wore 
A cow's  shape  for  a mask  — was  only  (sinking 
The  allegory)  a mere  type,  no  more. 

That  Pasiphae  promoted  breeding  cattle. 

To  make  the  Cretans  bloodier  In  battle. 

CLVJ. 

For  we  all  know  that  English  people  are 
Fed  upon  beef  — I won’t  say  much  of  beer. 
Because ’t  is  liquor  only,  and  being  far 

From  this  my  subject,  has  no  business  here ; 

We  know,  too,  they  are  very  fond  of  war, 

A pleasure  — like  all  pleasures — rather  dear; 

So  were  the  Cretans  — from  which  I infer. 

That  beef  and  battles  both  were  owing  to  her. 

CLVIL 

But  to  resume.  The  languid  Juan  raised 
His  head  upon  his  elbow,  and  he  saw 
A sight  on  which  he  had  not  lately  gazed. 

As  all  his  latter  meals  had  been  quite  raw. 

Three  or  four  things,  for  which  the  Lord  he  praised. 
And,  feeling  still  the  famish'd  vulture  gnaw, 

He  fell  upon  whate’er  was  offer’d,  like 
A priest,  a shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike. 

CLvin. 

He  ate,  and  he  was  well  supplied ; and  she, 

Who  watch’d  him  like  a mother,  would  have  fed 
Him  past  all  bounds,  because  she  smiled  to  see 
Such  appetite  in  one  she  had  deem’d  dead : 

But  Zoe,  being  older  than  Haldee, 

Knew  (by  tradition  for  she  ne’er  had  read) 

That  famish’d  people  must  be  slowly  nuret. 

And  fed  by  spoonfuls,  else  they  always  burst. 

5 [■*  That  finer  melody  was  never  heard. 

The  kind  of  sound  whose  echo  Is  a tear. 

I Whose  accents  are  the  steps  of  Musk's  throoe.**—  US.  i 
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CLIX. 

And  so  she  took  the  liberty  to  state, 

Rather  by  deeds  than  words,  because  the  case 
Was  urgent,  that  the  gentleman,  whose  fate 
Had  made  her  mistress  quit  her  bed  to  trace 
The  sea-shore  at  this  hour,  must  leave  his  plate. 
Unless  he  wish’d  to  die  upon  the  place — 

She  snatch’d  it,  and  refused  another  morsel. 

Saying,  he  had  gorged  enough  to  make  a horse  111. 

CLX. 

Next  they  — he  being  naked,  save  a tatter’d 
Pair  of  scarce  decent  trowsers — went  to  work, 
And  in  the  Are  his  recent  rags  they  scatter’d. 

And  dress’d  him,  for  the  present,  like  a Turk, 

Or  Greek  — that  is,  although  it  not  much  matter'd, 
Omitting  turban,  slippers,  pistols,  dirk, — 

They  furnish'd  him,  entire,  except  some  stitches. 
With  a clean  shirt,  and  very  spacious  breeches. 

CLXI. 

And  then  fair  Haldee  tried  her  tongue  at  speaking, 
But  not  a word  could  Juan  comprehend, 
Although  he  listen’d  so  that  the  young  Greek  in 
Her  earnestness  would  ne'er  have  made  an  end ; 
And,  as  he  interrupted  not,  went  eking 
Her  speech  out  to  her  proteg£  and  friend. 

Till  pausing  at  the  last  her  breath  to  take, 

She  saw  he  did  not  understand  Romaic. 

CLXII. 

And  then  she  had  recourse  to  nods,  and  signs. 

And  smiles,  and  sparkles  of  the  speaking  eye. 

And  read  (the  only  book  she  could)  the  lines 
Of  his  fair  face,  and  found,  by  sympathy, 

The  answer  eloquent,  where  the  soul  shines 
And  darts  in  one  quick  glance  a long  reply ; 

And  thus  in  every  look  she  saw  exprest 
A world  of  words,  and  things  at  which  she  guess’d. 

CLxm. 

And  now,  by  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes. 

And  words  repeated  after  her,  he  took 
A lesson  in  her  tongue ; but  by  surmise. 

No  doubt,  less  of  her  language  than  her  look  : 

As  he  who  studies  fervently  the  skies 

Turns  oftener  to  the  stars  than  to  his  book, 

Thus  Juan  learn ’d  his  alpha  beta  better 
From  Haldee’*  glance  than  any  graven  letter. 

CLX  IV. 

*T  fa  pleasing  to  be  school'd  in  a strange  tongue 
By  female  lips  and  eyes — that  fa,  I mean, 

When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young, 

As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I have  been ; * 

1 [When  at  Seville  in  1899,  Lord  Byron  lodged  in  the  house 
of  two  unmarried  ladies ; and  in  his  diary  he  describes  hira- 
i self  as  having  made  earnest  love  to  the  younger  of  them,  with 
the  help  of  a dictionary.  *•  For  some  time,"  he  says,  **  I went 
I o*>  prosperously,  both  as  a linguist  and  a lover,  till,  at  length, 
the  lady  took  a fancy  to  a ring  which  1 wore,  and  set  her  heart 
on  my  giving  it  to  her,  as  a pledge  of  my  sincerity.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  ; — any  thing  but  the  ring,  I declared, 
was  at  her  service,  and  much  more  than  its  value,  — but  the 
ring  Itself  I had  made  a vow  never  to  give  away.’*] 

* [*'  In  1813,  I formed,  in  the  fashionable  world  of  London, 
an  item,  a fraction,  the  segment  ol  a circle,  the  unit  of  a mil- 
lion, the  nothing  of  something.  I had  been  the  lion  of  1812." 
— Byron  Diary,  1821.] 

* [“  Foes,  friends,  sex,  kind,  are  nothing  more  to  me 

Than  a mere  dream  of  something  o’er  the  sea.”  — MS.]  i 
< ["  Holding  her  sweet  breath  o’er  his  check  rmd  mouth,  ■ 
As  o’er  a bed  of  roscj,"  Ac.  — >1 . ] 
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They  smile  so  when  one 's  right,  and  when  one  *s  wrong 
They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  Intervene 

Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a chaste  kiss ; 

I team'd  the  little  that  I know  by  this : 

CLXV. 

That  fa,  some  words  of  Spanish,  Turk,  and  Greek, 
Italian  not  at  all,  having  no  teachers  ; 

Much  English  I cannot  pretend  to  speak, 

Learning  that  language  chiefly  from  its  preachers, 

| Barrow,  South,  Tillotson,  whom  every  week 
I study,  also  Blair,  the  highest  teachers 
Of  eloquence  in  piety  and  prose — 

I hate  your  poets,  so  read  none  of  those. 

CLXVL 

As  for  the  ladies,  I have  nought  to  say, 

A wanderer  from  the  British  world  of  fashion,® 
Where  I,  like  other  “ dogs,  have  had  my  day," 

Like  other  men,  too,  may  have  had  my  passion 

But  that,  like  other  things,  has  pass’d  away, 

And  all  her  fools  whom  I could  lay  the  lash  on : 

Foes,  friends,  men,  women,  now  are  nought  to  me 
But  dreams  of  what  has  been,  no  more  to  be.  J 

CLXV II. 

Return  we  to  Don  Juan.  He  begun 
To  hear  new  words,  and  to  repeat  them ; but 
Some  feelings,  universal  as  the  sun. 

Were  such  as  could  not  In  his  breast  be  shut 
More  than  within  the  bosom  of  a nun : « 

He  was  tn  love, — as  you  would  be,  no  doubt. 

With  a young  benefactress, — to  was  she,  t 

Just  In  the  way  we  very  often  see. 

CLXVIII. 

And  every  day  by  daybreak — rather  early 
For  Juan,  who  was  somewhat  fond  of  rest  — 

She  came  Into  the  cave,  but  it  was  merely 
To  sec  her  bird  reposing  in  his  nest; 

And  she  would  softly  stir  his  locks  so  curly. 

Without  disturbing  her  yet  slumbering  guest, 
Breathing  all  gently  o’er  his  cheek  and  mouth,  * 

As  o’er  a bed  of  roses  the  sweet  south.  1 ' 

CLXIX. 

And  every  mom  his  colour  freshlier  came. 

And  every  day  help'd  on  his  convalescence  j 
’T  was  well,  because  health  in  the  human  frame 
Is  pleasant,  besides  being  true  love’s  essence, 

For  health  and  Idleness  to  passion's  flame 
Are  oil  and  gunpowder ; and  some  good  lessons 
Are  also  learnt  from  Ceres  and  from  Bacchus, 

Without  whom  Venus  will  not  long  attack  us.  4 

* [Doctors  are  not  unanimous  as  to  this  conclusion.  OvUL 
indeed,  who  Is  good  authority  here,  has  said  — 

" Et  Venus  in  vinis,  ignis  in  igne  fait ; H 

but  he  qualifies  this  presumption  In  another  place,  by  recom- 
mending moderation  in  our  cups  ; for  nine,  salth  he,  ia  to 
love,  what  wind  is  to  flame  ; 

•*  Nascit  ur  in  vento.  s nuo  rcstringnitur  ignis. 

Lent*  aiit  fiamuiant,  grandior  aura  necat : " 

but  Aristophanes  also,  before  Ovid,  had  christened  wine, 
“the  milk  of  Venus."  But  Athemcu*  ascribe*  tho  chastity 
of  Alexander  to  his  excessive  compotations ; and  Montaigne 
support*  the  argument  ot  Athenaus,  by  the  converse  of  the 
same  proposition,  when  he  attributes  the  successful  gal- 
lantries of  his  cotemporaries  to  their  temperance  iu  the  use  of 
wine.  — Ktv.  C.  Colton.] 
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CLXX. 

While  Venus  fills  the  heart,  (without  heart  really 
Love,  though  good  always.  Is  not  quite  so  good,) 
Ceres  presents  a plate  of  vermicelli,  — 

For  love  must  be  sustain’d  like  flesh  and  blood,  — 
While  Bacchus  pours  out  wine,  or  hands  a jelly  : 
Eggs,  oysters,  too,  are  amatory  food ; * 

But  who  is  their  purveyor  from  above 

Heaven  knows, — it  may  be  Neptune,  Pan,  or  Jove. 

CLXXI. 

When  Juan  woke  he  found  some  good  things  ready, 
A bath,  a breakfast,  and  the  finest  eyes 
That  ever  made  a youthful  heart  less  steady. 

Besides  her  maid’s,  as  pretty  for  their  size ; 

But  I have  spoken  of  all  this  already  — 

And  repetition 's  tiresome  and  unwise,  — 

Well — Juan,  after  bathing  in  the  sea. 

Came  always  back  to  coffee  and  Haidce. 

CLXXII. 

Both  were  so  young,  and  one  so  innocent. 

That  bathing  pass’d  for  nothing ; Juan  seem’d 
To  her,  as  ’twcre,  the  kind  of  being  sent, 

Of  whom  these  two  years  she  had  nightly  dream’d, 
A something  to  be  loved,  a creature  meant 
To  be  her  happiness,  and  whom  she  deem'd 
To  render  happy  ; all  who  joy  would  win 
Must  share  it,  — Happiness  was  bom  a twin.  • 

cLxxin. 

It  was  such  pleasure  to  behold  him,  such 
Enlargement  of  existence  to  partake 
Nature  with  him,  to  thrill  beneath  his  touch. 

To  watch  him  slumbering,  and  to  see  him  wake  : 
To  live  with  him  for  ever  were  too  much  ; 

But  then  the  thought  of  parting  made  her  q ; 
He  was  her  own,  her  ocean- treasure,  cast 
Like  a rich  wreck  — her  first  love,  and  her  last.  3 

CLXX  IV. 

And  thus  a moon  roll’d  on,  and  fair  llaidee 
Paid  daily  visits  to  her  boy,  and  took 
Such  plentiful  precautions,  that  stiil  he 

Remain'd  unknown  within  his  craggy  nook ; 

At  last  her  father's  prows  put  out  to  sea, 

For  certain  merchantmen  upon  the  look. 

Not  as  of  yore  to  carry  off  an  Io, 

But  three  Ragusan  vessels,  bound  for  Scio. 

CLXXV. 

Then  came  her  freedom,  for  she  had  no  mother, 

So  that,  her  father  being  at  sea,  she  was 
Free  as  a married  woman,  or  such  other 
Female,  as  where  she  likes  may  freely  pas.*. 

Without  even  the  incumbrance  of  a brother, 

The  freest  she  that  ever  gazed  on  glass  : 

I speak  of  Christian  lands  in  this  comparison. 

Where  wives,  at  least,  are  seldom  kept  in  garrison. 
CLXXVL 

I Now  she  prolong’d  her  visits  and  her  talk 

(For  they  must  talk),  and  he  had  learnt  to  say 
So  much  as  to  propose  to  take  a walk,  — 

For  little  had  he  wander’d  since  the  day 

1 1"  For  without  heart  lore  in  not  quite  10  good  ; 

Ceres  is  commissary  to  our  bellies. 

And  love,  which  also  much  depends  on  food. 

While  Bacchus  will  provide  with  wine  and  jellies. 

Oysters  and  eggs  are  also  bring  food."  — MS.] 

1 [Lord  Byron  appears  to  hare  worked  up  no  part  of  his  1 
poem  with  so  much  beauty  and  life  of  description,  as  that  : 
w hich  narrates  the  loves  of  Juan  and  Haidce.  Whether  It  be  . 


j On  which,  like  a young  flower  snapp’d  from  the  stalk, 
Drooping  and  dewy  on  the  beach  he  lay,  — 

And  thus  they  walk’d  out  in  the  afternoon. 

And  saw  the  sun  set  opposite  the  moon. 

CLXXVII. 

| It  was  a wild  and  breaker-beaten  coast. 

With  cliffs  above,  and  a broad  sandy  shore. 
Guarded  by  shoals  and  rocks  as  by  an  host. 

With  here  and  there  a creek,  whose  aspect  wore 
A better  welcome  to  the  tempest-tost ; 

{ And  rarely  ceased  the  haughty  billow's  roar. 

Save  on  the  dead  long  summer  days,  which  make 
The  outstretch’d  ocean  glitter  like  a lake. 

CLXXVIIL 

And  the  small  ripple  spilt  upon  the  beach 
Scarcely  o’erpass’d  the  cream  of  your  champagne, 
When  o’er  the  brim  the  sparkling  hampers  reach, 
That  spring-dew  of  the  spirit ! the  heart's  rain  I 
Few  things  surpass  old  wine ; and  they  may  preach 
Who  please,  — the  more  because  they  preach  in 
vain,  — 

Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  laughter. 
Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after. 

CLXXI  X. 

! Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk  ; 

J The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication : 

Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold,  in  these  are  sunk 
The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  of  every  nation  ; 
Without  their  sap,  how  branchless  were  the  trunk 
Of  life’s  strange  tree,  so  fruitful  on  occasion  ! 

But  to  return,  — Get  very  drunk ; and  when 
You  wake  with  headache,  you  shall  see  what  then. 
CLXXX. 

Ring  for  your  valet — bid  him  quickly  bring 
Some  hock  and  soda-water,  then  you  11  know 
A pleasure  worthy  Xerxes  the  great  king ; 

For  not  the  blest  sherbet,  sublimed  with  snow, 

Nor  the  first  sparkle  of  the  desert-spring. 

Nor  Burgundy  in  all  its  sunset  glow,  * 

After  long  travel,  ennui,  love,  or  slaughter, 

Vie  with  that  draught  of  hock  and  soda-water. 

CLXXXt 

The  coast — I think  it  was  the  coast  that  I 
Was  just  describing — Yes,  it  was  the  coast — 

Lay  at  this  period  quiet  as  the  sky. 

The  sands  untumbled,  the  blue  waves  untost 
And  all  was  stillness,  save  the  sea-bird’s  cry. 

And  dolphin’s  leap,  and  little  billow  most 
By  some  low  rock  or  shelve,  that  made  it  fret 
. Against  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet. 

CLXXXn. 

And  forth  they  wander’d,  her  sire  being  gone. 

As  I have  said,  upon  an  expedition ; 

And  mother,  brother,  guardian,  she  had  none. 

Save  Zoe,  who,  although  with  due  precision 
She  waited  on  her  lady  with  the  sun. 

Thought  daily  service  was  her  only  mission, 
Bringing  warm  water,  wreathing  her  long  tresses, 
And  asking  now  and  then  for  cast-off  dresses. 

an  episode,  or  an  integral  part  of  hU  epic,  it  is  well  worth  aE 
the  rest.  — Brytxjm.j 
* [“  He  was  her  own,  her  ocean-lover,  cast 

To  be  her  soul's  first  idol,  and  iu  last."  — MS.] 

4 ["  A pleasure  naught  but  drunkenness  can  bring  ; 

For  not  the  blest  sherbet  all  chill’d  with  snow, 

Nor  the  full  sparkle  of  the  desert -spring. 

Nor  wine  In  all  the  purple  of  Its  glow.*’  — MS.] 
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clxxxiii. 

f It  was  the  cooling  hour,  just  when  the  rounded 
' Red  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  axure  hill, 

Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded. 
Circling  all  nature,  hush'd,  and  dim,  and  still, 
With  the  far  mountain-crescent  half  surrounded 
On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  calm  and  chill 
Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky 
With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

clxxxtv. 

And  thus  they  wander’d  forth,  and  hand  in  hand, 
Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  shells, 

1 Glided  along  the  smooth  and  harden'd  sand, 

And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 
Work’d  by  the  storms,  yet  work'd  as  it  were  plann’d, 
In  hollow  halls,  with  sparry  roofs  and  cells. 

They  turn’d  to  rest ; and,  each  clasp’d  by  an  arm, 

| Yielded  to  the  deep  twilight’s  purple  charm. 

CLXXXV. 

They  look’d  up  to  the  iky,  whose  floating  glow 
Spread  like  a rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright ; 

They  gaxed  upon  the  glittering  sea  below. 

Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into  sight ; 
They  heard  the  waves’  splash,  and  the  wind  so  low, 
And  saw  each  other’s  dark  eyes  darting  light 
Into  each  other — and,  beholding  this. 

Their  lips  drew  near,  and  clung  into  a kiss ; 

CLXXXVI. 

A long,  long  kiss,  a kiss  of  youth,  and  love, 

And  beauty,  all  concentrating  like  rays 
Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above  ; 

Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days. 

Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense.  In  concert  move, 
And  the  blood ’s  lava,  and  the  pulse  a blaze, 

Each  kiss  a heart-quake, — for  a kiss's  strength, 

I think,  it  must  be  reckon’d  by  its  length. 

CLXXXVn. 

By  length  I mean  duration  ; theirs  endured 

Heaven  knows  how  long  — no  doubt  they  never 
reckon’d ; 

And  if  they  had,  they  could  not  have  secured 
The  sum  of  their  sensations  to  a second  : 

They  had  not  spoken  ; but  they  felt  allured. 

As  if  their  souls  and  lips  each  other  beckon’d, 
Which,  being  join’d,  like  swarming  bees  they  clung  — 
Their  hearts  the  flowers  from  whence  the  honey 
sprung,  i 

CLXX  XVIII. 

i They  were  alone,  but  not  alone  as  they 

Who  shut  in  chambers  think  it  loneliness ; 

The  silent  ocean,  and  the  starlight  bay, 

The  twilight  glow,  which  momently  grew  less, 
The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves,  that  lay 
Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other  press. 

As  if  there  were  no  life  beneath  the  sky 
Save  theirs,  and  that  their  life  could  never  die. 

CLXXXIX. 

They  fear’d  no  eyes  nor  ears  on  that  lone  beach ; 
They  felt  no  terrors  from  the  night ; they  were 
; All  in  all  to  each  other  : though  their  speech 

Was  broken  words,  they  thought  a language  there,  — 

i [— — “ I *m  sure  they  never  reckon'd ; 

And  being  join’d  — like  swarming  bees  they  clung, 

And  mix'd  until  the  very  pleasure  stung."  — Or, 
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And  all  the  burning  tongues  the  passions  teach 
Found  in  one  sigh  the  best  interpreter 
Of  nature’s  oracle  — first  love,  — that  all 
Which  Eve  has  left  her  daughters  since  her  fall. 

CXC. 

Haidee  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask’d  no  vows, 

Nor  offer’d  any  ; she  had  never  heard 
Of  plight  and  promises  to  be  a spouse. 

Or  perils  by  a loving  maid  Incurr’d  ; 

She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows. 

And  flew  to  her  young  mate  like  a young  bird ; 

And,  never  hating  dreamt  of  falsehood,  she 
Had  not  one  word  to  say  of  constancy. 

CXCI. 

She  loved,  and  was  beloved  — she  adored, 

And  she  was  worshipp’d  *,  after  nature’s  fashion. 
Their  intense  souls,  into  each  other  pour’d. 

If  souls  could  die,  bad  perish’d  in  that  passion, 

But  by  degrees  their  senses  were  restored, 

Again  to  be  o’ercome,  again  to  dash  on  ; 

And,  beating  ’gainst  his  bosom,  Haldfc's  heart 
Felt  as  If  never  more  to  beat  apart 

CXCII. 

Alas  1 they  were  so  young,  so  beautiful. 

So  lonely,  loving,  helpless,  and  the  hour 
Was  that  in  which  the  heart  Is  always  full. 

And,  having  o’er  itself  no  further  power. 

Prompts  deeds  eternity  can  not  annul, 

But  pays  off  moments  In  an  endless  shower 
Of  hell- Arc  — all  prepared  for  people  giving 
Pleasure  or  pain  to  one  another  living. 

CXCIII. 

Alas  ! for  Juan  and  Haidee  ! they  were 
So  loving  and  so  lovely  — till  then  never, 

Excepting  our  fint  parents,  such  a pair 
Had  run  the  risk  of  being  damn'd  for  ever : 

And  Haidee,  being  devout  as  well  as  fair, 

Had,  doubtless,  heard  about  the  Stygian  river, 

And  hell  and  purgatory  — but  forgot 
Just  In  the  very  crisis  she  should  not. 

exerv. 

They  look  upon  each  other,  and  their  eyes 

Gleam  in  the  moonlight ; and  her  white  arm  clasps 
Round  Juan's  head,  and  his  around  her  lies 
Half  buried  in  the  tresses  which  it  grasps ; 

She  sits  upon  his  knee,  and  drinks  his  sighs, 

He  hers,  until  they  end  in  broken  gasjps  ; 

And  thus  they  form  a group  that ’s  quite  antique, 

Half  naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek. 

cxcv. 

I And  when  those  deep  and  burning  moments  pass'd, 

And  Juan  sunk  to  sleep  within  her  arras, 

[ She  slept  not,  but  all  tenderly,  though  fast. 

Sustain’d  his  head  upon  her  bosom’s  charms ; 

And  now  and  then  her  eye  to  heaven  is  cast, 

And  then  on  the  pale  cheek  her  breast  now  warms,  ' 1 * 
Pillow’d  on  her  o'erflowing  heart,  which  pants 
With  all  it  granted,  and  with  all  it  grants.  3 

" And  one  was  Innocent,  but  both  too  young, 

Their  heart  the  flower*,"  Ac.  — MS.] 

* [“  Pillow’d  upon  her  beating  heart  — which  panted 
i With  the  sweet  memory  of  all  it  granted."  — M8.j 
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CANTO  XL 


CXCVL 

An  Infant  when  it  gazes  on  a light, 

A child  the  moment  when  it  drains  the  breast, 

A devotee  when  soars  the  Host  in  sight. 

An  Arab  with  a stranger  for  a guest, 

A sailor  when  the  prize  has  struck  in  tight, 

A miser  filling  his  most  hoarded  chest. 

Feel  rapture  ; but  not  such  true  joy  arc  reaping 
As  they  who  watch  o'er  what  they  love  while  sleeping. 

CXCVIL 

For  there  it  lies  so  tranquil,  so  beloved. 

All  that  it  hath  of  life  with  us  is  living ; 

So  gentle.  stirless,  helpless,  and  unmoved, 

A nd  all  unconscious  of  the  joy 't  is  giving  ; 

All  it  hath  felt,  inflicted,  pass'd,  and  proved. 

Hush'd  into  depths  beyond  the  watcher’s  diving ; 
There  lies  the  thing  we  love  with  all  its  errors 
And  all  its  charms,  like  death  without  its  terrors. 

cxcvra. 

The  lady  watch’d  her  lover  — and  that  hour 
Of  Love’s,  and  Night's,  and  Ocean's  solitude, 
O’erflow’d  her  soul  with  their  united  power ; 

Amidst  the  barren  sand  and  rocks  so  rude 
She  and  her  wave-worn  love  had  made  their  bower. 
Where  nought  upon  their  passion  could  intrude, 
And  all  the  stars  that  crowded  the  blue  space 
Saw  nothing  happier  than  her  glowing  face. 

CXCIX. 

Alas  J the  love  of  women  ! it  Is  known 
To  be  a lovely  and  a fearful  thing ; 

For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown, 

And  if ’t  is  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone. 

And  their  revenge  is  as  the  tiger’s  spring, 

Deadly,  and  quick,  and  crushing ; yet,  as  real 
Torture  is  theirs,  what  they  inflict  they  feel. 

CC. 

They  are  right ; for  man,  to  man  so  oft  unjust. 

Is  always  so  to  women  ; one  sole  bond 
Awaits  them,  treachery  is  all  their  trust ; 

Taught  to  conceal,  their  bursting  hearts  despond 
Over  their  idol,  till  some  wealthier  lust 
Buys  them  in  marriage  — and  what  rests  beyond  ? 
A thankless  husband,  next  a faithless  lover. 

Then  dressing,  nursing,  praying,  and  all ’s  over. 

CCL 

Some  take  a lover,  some  take  drams  or  prayers, 

Some  mind  their  household,  others  dissipation, 
Some  run  away,  and  but  exchange  their  cares, 

Losing  the  advantage  of  a virtuous  station  ; 

Few  changes  e'er  can  better  their  affairs, 

Theirs  being  an  unnatural  situation, 

From  the  dull  palace  to  the  dirty  hovel : x 
Some  play  the  devil,  and  then  write  a novel. 1  2 


CCIL 

Haid6e  was  Nature’s  bride,  and  knew  not  this ; 

Haid*e  was  Passion’s  child,  bom  where  the  sun 
Showers  triple  light,  and  scorches  even  the 
Of  his  gazelle-eyed  daughters  ; she  was  one 
Made  but  to  love,  to  feel  that  she  was  his 
Who  was  her  chosen  : what  was  said  or  done 
Elsewhere  was  nothing.  She  had  nought  to  fear, 
Hope,  care,  nor  love,  beyond,  — her  heart  beat  hert. 
CCIH. 

And  oh  ! that  quickening  of  the  heart,  that  beat ! 

How  much  it  costs  us ! yet  each  rising  throb 
Is  in  its  cause  as  its  effect  so  sweet. 

That  Wisdom,  ever  on  the  watch  to  rob 
Joy  of  its  alchemy,  and  to  repeat 

Fine  truths ; even  Conscience,  too,  has  a tough  job 
To  make  us  understand  each  good  old  maxim. 

So  good  — I wonder  Castlcreagh  don’t  tax  ’em. 

CCIV. 

And  now ’t  was  done — on  the  lone  shore  were  plighted 
Their  hearts ; the  stars,  their  nuptial  torches,  shed 
Beauty  upon  the  beautiful  they  lighted  : 

Ocean  their  witness,  and  the  cave  their  bed. 

By  their  own  feelings  hallow'd  and  united. 

Their  priest  was  Solitude,  and  they  were  wed  : > 
And  they  were  happy,  for  to  their  young  eyes 
Each  was  an  angel,  and  earth  paradise.  * 

ccv. 

Oh,  Love  ! of  whom  great  Caesar  was  the  suitor, 
Titus  the  master,  Antony  the  slave, 

Horace,  Catullus,  scholars,  Ovid  tutor, 

Sappho  the  sage  blue-stocking,  in  whose  grave 

All  those  may  leap  who  rather  would  be  neuter 

(Leucadia’s  rock  still  overlooks  the  wave) 

Oh,  Love ! thou  art  the  very  god  of  evil. 

For,  after  all,  we  cannot  call  thee  devil. 

CCVL 

Thou  mak’st  the  chaste  connubial  state  precarious. 
And  jestest  with  the  brows  of  mightiest  men  : 
Cesar  and  Pompey,  Mahomet,  Belisarius, 

Have  much  employ’d  the  muse  of  history's  pen  : 
Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  extremely  various. 

Such  worthies  Time  will  never  see  again  ; 

Yet  to  these  four  in  three  things  the  same  luck  holds, 
They  all  were  heroes,  conquerors,  and  cuckolds. 

ccvn. 

Thou  mak’st  philosophers ; there ’s  Epicurus 
And  Aristippus,  a material  crew  ! 

Who  to  immoral  courses  would  allure  us 
By  theories  quite  practicable  too ; 

If  only  from  the  devil  they  would  Insure  us. 

How  pleasant  were  the  maxim  (not  quite  new\ 
u Eat,  drink,  and  love,  what  can  the  rest  avail  us  ?* 
So  said  the  royal  sage  Sardanapalus.  * 


1 [Perhaps  there  are  not  a few  women  who  may  profit  from 
seeing  In  what  a style  of  contemptuous  coldness,  the  suf- 
fering* to  which  licentious  lore  exposes  them  are  talked  of 
by  such  people  as  the  author  of  Don  Juan.  The  many  line 
errs  that  have  wept  dangerous  tears  orer  the  denciiption*  of 
the  Gulnares  and  Medor.u,  cannot  be  the  worse  for  seeing 
the  true  side  of  hit  picture — Blackwood.] 

* [Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  supposed  by  Lord  Bvron  to 
j hare  alluded  to  him  in  her  novel  of  ••  Gleuarvon.”  published 
i to  1*16.  — “ Madame  dc  Stael  once  asked  me."  said  Lord 
Bvron,  "if  my  real  character  was  well  drawn  in  that  novel. 

! j She  war  orlv  singular  in  putting  the  question  In  the  dry  w ay 
, she  did.  There  are  many  who  pin  their  faith  on  that  in. 

1 sincere  production,  lam  made  out  a very  amiable  person  m 
! *hat  work!  The  only  thing  belonging  to  me  in  it  is  part  of 
j a letter.’’— Mld  v in.) 


i v*jeir  awcc-i  reelings  notuy  united. 

By  Solitude  (sort  parson/  they  were  wed.**  — MS] 
* [Don  Juan  is  dashed  on  the  shore  of  the  Cvxlstdes,  where 
he  is  found  by  a beautiful  ami  innocent  girl,  the  daughter  of 
an  old  Greek  pirate,  — with  whom,  as  might  be  supposed,  the 
same  game  of  guilt  and  abandonment  is  played  over 
There  i<  however,  a very  superior  kind  of  poetry  in  the  con- 
ception of  this  amour  ; — the  desolate  isle  — the  utter  lone- 
liness of  the  maiden,  who  is  as  iguorant  as  she  is  innocent  — 
the  helpless  condition  of  the  youth  — everything  conspire* 
to  render  it  a true  romance.  How  easy  to*r  Lord  Bvrca  t* 
have  kept  it  free  from  any  stain  of  pollution  ! What  mwi 
» creating  so  much  or  beauty  only  to  mar  and  rum 
it . This  is  really  the  very  suicide  of  genius'.  — BLacxwuoa.i 
1 [Sec  anti,  p.  249.] 
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CCVIIL 

But  Juan  ! had  he  quite  forgotten  Julia  ? 

And  should  he  have  forgotten  her  so  soon  ? 

1 can't  but  say  it  seems  to  me  most  truly  a 
Perplexing  question  ; but,  no  doubt,  the  moon 
Does  these  things  for  us,  and  whenever  newly  a 
Strong  palpitation  rises,  1 is  her  boon, 

Else  how  the  devil  is  it  that  fresh  features 
Have  such  a charm  for  us  poor  human  creatures  ? 

CCHL 

I hate  inconstancy  — 1 loathe,  detest. 

Abhor,  condemn,  abjure  the  mortal  made 
Of  such  quicksilver  clay  that  in  his  breast 
No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid  ; 

Love,  constant  love,  has  been  my  constant  guest. 

And  yet  last  night,  being  at  a masquerade, 

I saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from  Milan, 

Which  gave  me  some  sensations  like  a villain. 

ccx. 

But  soon  Philosophy  came  to  my  aid. 

And  whisper'd,  “ Think  of  every  sacred  tie  !" 

**  I will,  my  dear  Philosophy !”  I said, 

“ But  then  her  teeth,  and  then,  oh.  Heaven ! her  eye ! 
1 11  just  inquire  if  she  be  wife  or  maid. 

Or  neither — out  of  curiosity.” 

**  Stop  !”  cried  Philosophy,  with  air  so  Grecian, 
(Though  she  was  masqued  then  as  a fair  Venetian  ;) 

CCXL 

**  Stop  !"  so  I stopp’d.  — But  to  return  : that  which 
Men  call  inconstancy  is  nothing  more 
Than  admiration  due  where  nature’s  rich 
Profusion  with  young  beauty  covers  o’er 
Some  favour’d  object ; and  as  in  the  niche 
A lovely  statue  we  almost  adore, 

; This  sort  of  adoration  of  the  real 
1 Is  but  a heightening  of  the  “ beau  ideal.  ” 

CCXII. 

j 'T  is  the  perception  of  the  beautiful, 

A fine  extension  of  the  faculties, 

Platonic,  universal,  wonderful, 

Drawn  from  the  stars,  and  filter’d  through  the  skies, 
, Without  which  life  would  be  extremely  dull ; 

I In  short,  it  is  the  use  of  our  own  eyes, 

With  one  or  two  small  senses  added,  just 
To  hint  that  flesh  is  form’d  of  fiery  dust. 

eexm. 

Yet  *t  is  a painful  feeling,  and  unwilling, 

For  surely  if  we  always  could  perceive 
In  the  same  object  graces  quite  as  killing 
As  when  she  rose  upon  us  like  an  Eve, 

"T  would  save  us  many  a heartache,  many  a shilling, 
(For  we  must  get  them  anyhow,  or  grieve,) 
Whereas  if  one  sole  lady  pleased  for  ever, 

How  pleasant  for  the  heart,  as  well  as  liver  1 

| 1 [M  You  My  that  one-half  l*  very  good:  you  are  wrong; 

for.  if  it  were,  it  would  lie  the  finest  poem  in  existence. 
Where  is  the  poetry  of  which  one-half  is  good?  Is  it  the 
.Encld  ? is  it  Milton's  ? is  it  Dryden’s  ? is  It  any  one's  except 
Pope’s  and  Goldsmith's,  of  which  all  is  good  ? and  yet  these 
two  last  are  the  poets  your  pond  ports  would  explode.  But 
, if  one-half  of  these  two  Cantos  lie  good  In  your  opinion,  what 
, the  devil  would  you  hare  more?  No  — no;  no  poetry  is 
generally  good  — only  by  fits  and  starts  — and  you  are  lucky  to 
> get  a sparkle  here  anil  there.  You  might  as  well  want  a 
midnight  all  stars,  as  rhyme  all  perfect."  — Lord  Byron  to 
Hr.Mnrrap.'} 

* [Lord  Byron  began  to  compose  Canto  111.  In  October. 
1619 ; but  the  outcry  raised  by  the  publication  of  Cantos  I. 
and  II.  annoyed  him  so  much,  that  be  for  a time  laid  the 
work  aside,  and  afterwards  proceeded  in  it  only  by  fits  and 
ituta.  Mr.  Moore,  who  visited  him  while  Canto  111.  was  in 


CCXIV. 

The  heart  is  like  the  sky,  a part  of  heaven, 

But  changes  night  and  day,  too,  like  the  sky  ; 

Now  o’er  it  clouds  and  thunder  must  be  driven, 

And  darkness  and  destruction  as  on  high : 

But  when  it  hath  been  scorch’d,  and  pierced,  and  riven, 
Its  storms  expire  in  water-drops  ; the  eye 
Pours  forth  at  last  the  heart’s  blood  turn’d  to  tears. 
Which  make  the  English  climate  of  our  years. 

CCXV. 

The  liver  is  the  lazaret  of  bile. 

But  very  rarely  executes  its  function, 

For  the  first  passion  stays  there  such  a while, 

That  all  the  rest  creep  in  and  form  a junction. 
Like  knots  of  vipers  on  a dunghill’s  soil. 

Rage,  fear,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge,  compunction. 
So  that  all  mischieft  spring  up  from  this  entrall. 

Like  earthquakes  from  the  hidden  fire  call’d  “central.** 

CCX  VI. 

In  the  mean  time,  without  proceeding  more 
In  this  anatomy,  I ’vc  finish’d  now 
Two  hundred  and  odd  stanzas  as  before, 

That  being  about  the  number  I ’ll  allow 
Each  canto  of  the  twelve,  or  twenty-four ; 

And,  laying  down  my  pen,  I make  my  bow, 
Leaving  Don  Juan  and  Haidle  to  plead 
For  them  and  theirs  with  all  who  deign  to  read.  1 


Don  Jiu  a it. 

CANTO  THE  THIRD.  8 

I. 

Hail,  Muse  ! el  cetera.  — We  left  Juan  sleeping. 
Pillow'd  upon  a fair  and  happy  breast. 

And  watch’d  by  eyes  that  never  yet  knew  weeping, 
And  loved  by  a young  heart,  too  deeply  blest 
To  feel  the  poison  through  her  spirit  creeping, 

Or  know  who  rested  there,  a foe  to  rest. 

Had  soil’d  the  current  of  her  sinless  years, 

And  turn’d  her  pure  heart's  purest  blood  to  tears  1 

II. 

Oh,  Love  1 what  is  it  in  this  world  of  ours 
Which  makes  It  fatal  to  be  loved  ? Ah  why 
With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  bowers. 
And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a sigh  ? 

As  those  who  dote  on  odours  pluck  the  flowers. 

And  place  them  on  their  breast — but  place  to  die— 
Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish 
Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish.  * 

progress,  says — " So  sensitive,  indeed.  — In  addition  to  hia 
usual  abundance  of  this  quality.  — did  he,  at  length,  grow  on 
the  subject,  that  when  Mr.  W.  Bankes,  who  succeeded  me  as 
his  visiter,  happened  to  tell  him,  one  day,  that  he  had  heard 
a Mr.  Saunders  (or  some  such  name),  then  resident  at  Venice, 
declare  that,  in  his  opinion, 1 Don  Juan  was  all  Grub-street, 
such  an  effect  had  this  disparaging  speech  upon  his  mind 
(though  coming  from  a person  who,  as  he  himself  would 
have  it,  was  ' nothing  but  a d — d salt- fish  seller  ’).  that,  for 
some  time  after,  by  Ids  own  confession  to  Mr.  Bankes.  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  write  another  ilne  of  the  Poem  ; 
and  one  morning,  opening  a drawer  where  the  neglected  ma- 
nuscript lay,  he  said  to  his  friend,  * Look  here  — this  is  ail 
Mr.  Saunders's  Grub-street.’  ” Cantos  III.  IV.  and  V.  were 
published  together  in  August,  1821,  — still  without  the  name 
either  of  author  or  bookseller.] 

3 [This,  we  must  allow,  is  pretty  enough,  and  not  at  ail 
8 s 3 
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caicto  m. 


in. 

In  her  first  passion  woman  tores  her  lover. 

In  all  the  others  all  she  loves  is  love. 

Which  grows  a habit  she  can  ne’er  get  over. 

And  fits  her  loosely — like  an  easy  glove. 

At  you  may  find,  whene’er  you  like  to  prove  her : 
One  man  alone  at  first  her  heart  can  move ; 

She  then  prefers  him  in  the  plural  number. 

Not  Anding  that  the  additions  much  encumber. 

IV. 

I know  not  if  the  fault  be  men’s  or  theirs ; 

But  one  thing’s  pretty  sure ; a woman  planted 
(Unless  at  once  she  plunge  for  life  in  prayers)  — 
After  a decent  time  must  be  gallanted  ; 

Although,  no  doubt,  her  first  of  love  affairs 
Is  that  to  which  her  heart  is  wholly  granted ; 

Yet  there  are  some,  they  say,  who  have  had  none, 
But  those  who  have  ne’er  end  with  only  one.  i 

V. 

’Tis  melancholy,  and  a fearful  sign 
Of  human  frailty,  folly,  also  crime, 

That  love  and  marriage  rarely  can  combine. 

Although  they  both  are  born  in  the  same  clime ; 
Marriage  from  love,  like  vinegar  from  wine  — 

A sad,  sour,  sober  beverage — by  time 
Is  sharpen’d  from  its  high  celestial  flavour 
Down  to  a very  homely  household  savour. 

VL 

There ’s  something  of  antipathy,  as ’t  were. 

Between  their  present  and  their  future  state ; 
i A kind  of  flattery  that’s  hardly  fair 

Is  used  until  the  truth  arrives  too  late  — 
i Yet  what  can  people  do,  except  despair  ? 

The  same  things  change  their  names  at  such  a rate ; 
For  instance — passion  in  a lover's  glorious, 

But  in  a husband  is  pronounced  uxorious. 

VII. 

Men  grow  ashamed  of  being  so  very  fond ; 

They  sometimes  also  get  a little  tired 
(But  that,  of  course,  is  rare),  and  then  despond  : 

The  same  things  cannot  always  be  admired, 

Yet  ’tis  “ so  nominated  in  the  bond," 

That  both  are  tied  till  one  shall  have  expired. 

Sad  thought ! to  lose  the  spouse  that  was  adorning 
; Our  days,  and  put  one’s  servants  into  mourning. 

VIII. 

There  's  doubtless  something  in  domestic  doings 
Which  forms,  in  fact,  true  love’s  antithesis ; 
Romances  paint  at  full  length  people's  wooing?, 

But  only  give  a bust  of  marriages  ; 

For  no  one  cares  for  matrimonial  coolngs. 

There  ’$  nothing  wrong  in  a connubial  kiss : 

Think  you,  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch’s  wife, 

He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life  ? 3 

objectionable  in  a moral  point  of  dew.  Wc  fear,  however, 
that  we  cannot  say  as  inuen  for  what  follows  : marrying  is  no 
| Joke,  and  therefore  not  a fit  subject  to  joke  about  ; besides, 
for  a married  man  to  be  merry  on  that  score,  is  very  like 
trying  to  overcome  the  toothache  ly  a laugh.— Ilooc.  ] 

* [These  two  lines  are  « versification  of  a saving  of  Mon- 
taigne.] 

* [“  Had  Petrarch**  passion  led  to  Petrarch’s  wedding. 

How’  many  sonnets  had  ensued  the  bedding  ?'*— MS.) 

1 fThc  old  ballad  of  M Death  and  the  Lady  " is  alluded  to 

in  Snakspeare.  ] 

« Dante  call*  hi*  wife,  in  the  lafcnri,  **  la  fiera  moglie.” 

[S***  ant.'-,  p.  -1 ] 


* IX. 

All  tragedies  are  finish'd  by  a death, 

All  comedies  are  ended  by  a marriage ; 

The  future  states  of  both  are  left  to  (kith. 

For  authors  fear  description  might  disjarage 
The  worlds  to  come  of  both,  or  fall  beneath.  ) riage ; 

And  then  both  worlds  would  punish  their  misev- 
So  leaving  each  their  priest  and  prayer-book  ready, 
They  say  no  more  of  Death  or  of  the  Lady.  * 

X. 

The  only  two  that  in  my  recollection 
I Have  sung  of  heaven  and  hell,  or  marriage,  are 
Dante  4 and  Milton  i *,  and  of  both  the  affection 
Was  hapless  in  their  nuptials,  for  some  bar 
Of  fault  or  temper  ruin’d  the  connection 
(Such  things,  in  fact,  it  don’t  ask  much  to  mar); 

1 But  Dante's  Beatrice  and  Milton’s  Eve 
Were  not  drawn  from  their  spouses,  you  conceive.  * 

XL 

Some  persons  say  that  Dante  meant  theology 
By  Beatrice,  and  not  a mistress — I, 

Although  ray  opinion  may  require  apology. 

Deem  this  a commentator’s  phantasy. 

Unless  indeed  it  was  from  his  own  knowledge  be 
Decided  thus,  and  show’d  good  reason  why ; 

I think  that  Dante's  more  abstruse  ecstatic* 

Meant  to  personify  the  mathematics.  ^ 

XIL 

Hal  (lee  and  Juan  were  not  married,  but 

The  fault  was  theirs,  not  mine : it  is  not  fair. 
Chaste  reader,  then,  in  any  way  to  put 
The  blame  on  me,  unless  you  wish  they  were ; 
Then  if  you  ‘d  have  them  wedded,  please  to  shut 
The  book  which  treats  of  this  erroneous  pair. 
Before  the  consequences  grow  too  awful ; 

’T  is  dangerous  to  read  of  loves  unlawful 

XIII. 

Yet  they  were  happy, — happy  in  the  illicit 
Indulgence  of  their  innocent  desires ; 

But  more  imprudent  grown  with  every  visit, 

Haidce  forgot  the  bland  was  her  sire’s ; 

Wien  we  have  what  we  like  ’tis  hard  to  miss  it. 

At  least  in  the  beginning,  ere  one  tires ; 

Thus  she  came  often,  not  a moment  losing. 

Whilst  her  piratical  papa  was  cruising. 

XIV. 

Let  not  his  mode  of  raising  cash  seem  strange. 

Although  he  fleeced  the  flags  of  every  nation. 

For  into  a prime  minister  but  change 
His  title,  and ’t  is  nothing  but  taxation  ; 

But  he,  more  modest,  took  an  humbler  range 
Of  life,  and  in  an  honester  vocation 
Pursued  o’er  the  high  seas  his  watery  journey,  • 

And  merely  practised  as  a sea-attorney. 

4 Milton  s first  wife  ran  away  from  him  within  the  in* 
month.  If  ihe  had  not,  what  would  John  Milton  haw 
done  ? 

* [From  whatever  cause*  It  mar  hare  arisen,  the  coinci- 

dence is  no  loss  striking  than  saddening,  that,  on  the  list  of 
married  rocts.  who  have  been  unhappy  in  their  homes  .there 
should  already  be  found  four  such  illustrious  names  as  Dante. 
Milton,  Shakspeare.  aud  Dryden  ; and  that  we  should  now 
have  to  add,  as  a partner  in  their  destiny,  a name  worthy  of 
being  placed  beside  the  greatest  of  them Mooes.  ] 

* [*•  Lady  U.  would  have  mado  an  excellent  wrangler  at 
Cambridge.”  — Hi, run  Diary.) 

11  [**  Display'd  much  more  of  nerve,  perhaps,  of  wit. 

Than  any  of  the  parodies  of  Pitt.*’  — MS.] 
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XV. 


The  good  old  gentleman  had  been  detain’d 

By  winds  and  waves,  and  some  important  captures ; 
And,  in  the  hope  of  more,  at  sea  remain'd, 

Although  a squall  or  two  had  damp'd  his  raptures. 
By  swamping  one  of  the  prises ; he  had  chain’d 
His  prisoners,  dividing  them  like  chapters 
In  number’d  lots ; they  all  had  cuffs  and  collars, 

And  averaged  each  from  ten  to  a hundred  dollars. 

XVI. 

Some  he  disposed  of  off  Cape  Matapan, 

Among  his  friends  the  Mainots ; some  he  sold 
To  his  Tunis  correspondents,  save  one  man 
Toss'd  overboard  unsaleable  (being  old) ; 

The  rest — save  here  and  there  some  richer  one, 
Reserved  for  future  ransom — in  the  hold, 

Were  link’d  alike,  as  for  the  common  people  he 
Had  a large  order  from  the  Dey  of  Tripoli. 

XVII. 

The  merchandise  was  served  in  the  same  way. 

Pieced  out  for  different  marts  in  the  Levant, 
Except  some  certain  portions  of  the  prey*. 

Light  classic  articles  of  female  want, 

French  stuffs,  lace,  tweezers,  toothpicks,  teapot,  trav, 
Guitars  and  castanets  from  Alicant, 

All  which  selected  from  the  spoil  he  gathers, 

Robb’d  for  his  daughter  by  the  best  of  fathers. 

XVIII. 

A monkey,  a Dutch  mastiff,  a mackaw, 

Two  parrots,  with  a Persian  cat  and  kittens. 

He  chose  from  several  animals  he  saw  — 

A terrier,  too,  which  once  had  been  a Briton's, 
Who  dying  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 

The  peasants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thing  a pittance. 
These  to  secure  in  this  strong  blowing  weather, 

He  caged  in  one  huge  hamper  altogether. 

XIX. 

Then  having  settled  his  marine  affairs, 

Despatching  single  cruisers  here  and  there, 

His  vessel  having  need  of  some  repairs, 

He  shaped  his  course  to  where  his  daughter  fair 
Continued  still  her  hospitable  cares  ; 

But  that  part  of  the  coast  being  shoal  and  bare, 
And  rough  with  reefs  which  ran  out  many  a mile, 
His  port  lay  on  the  other  side  o’  the  isle. 

XX. 

And  there  be  went  ashore  without  delay. 

Having  no  custom-house  nor  quarantine 
To  ask  him  awkward  questions  on  the  way, 

About  the  time  and  place  where  he  had  been : 

He  left  his  ship  to  be  hove  down  next  day, 

With  orders  to  the  people  to  careen  ; 

So  that  all  hands  were  busy  beyond  measure. 

In  getting  out  goods,  ballast,  guns,  and  treasure. 

XXI. 

Arriving  at  the  summit  of  a hill 

Which  overlook'd  the  white  walls  of  his  home, 

He  stopp’d.  — What  singular  emotions  All 

Their  bosoms  who  have  been  induced  to  roam  ! 

* ["  Thus  near  the  gates,  conferring  as  they  drew, 

Argua,  the  dog,  his  ancient  master  knew  ; 

He,  not  unconscious  of  the  voice  and  tread, 

Lifts  to  the  sound  his  ear,  and  rears  his  head. 

He  knew  his  lord  ; he  knew,  and  strove  to  meet. 

In  vain  he  strove,  to  crawl  and  kiss  his  feet ; 


With  fluttering  doubts  if  all  be  well  or  ill  — 

With  love  for  many,  and  with  fears  for  some  ; 

All  feelings  which  o’erleap  the  years  long  lost. 

And  bring  our  hearts  back  to  their  starting-post. 

XXII. 

The  approach  of  home  to  husbands  and  to  sires, 
After  long  travelling  by  land  or  water. 

Most  naturally  some  small  doubt  inspires  — 

A female  family ’s  a serious  matter  ; 

(None  trusts  the  sex  more,  or  so  much  admires 

But  they  hate  flattery,  so  I never  flatter  ; ) 

Wives  in  their  husbands’  absences  grow  subtler, 

And  daughters  sometimes  run  off  with  the  butler. 

XXIII. 

An  honest  gentleman  at  his  return 

May  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  Ulysses  ; 

Not  all  lone  matrons  for  their  husbands  mourn. 

Or  show  the  same  dislike  to  suitors’  kisses  ; 

The  odds  are  that  he  finds  a handsome  urn 

To  his  memory  — and  two  or  three  young  misses 
Born  to  some  friend,  who  holds  his  wife  and  riches— 
And  that  h it  Argus  i bites  him  by — the  breeches. 

xxrv. 

If  single,  probably  his  plighted  fair 

Has  in  his  absence  wedded  some  rich  miser ; 

But  all  the  better,  for  the  happy  pair 
May  quarrel,  and  the  lady  growing  wiser. 

He  may  resume  his  amatory'  care 
As  cavalier  servente,  or  despise  her ; 

And  that  bis  sorrow  may  not  be  a dumb  one, 

Write  odes  on  the  Inconstancy  of  Woman. 

XXV. 

And  oh  1 ye  gentlemen  who  have  already 
Some  chaste  liaison  of  the  kind  — I mean 
An  honest  friendship  with  a married  lady  — 

The  only  thing  of  this  sort  ever  seen 
JTo  last  — of  all  connections  the  most  steady, 

And  the  true  Hymen,  (the  first ’s  but  a screen)  — 
Yet  for  all  that  keep  not  too  long  away ; 

I ’ve  known  the  absent  wrong’d  four  times  a day.  • 

XXVI. 

Lambro,  our  sea-solicitor,  who  had 

Much  less  experience  of  dry  land  than  ocean. 

On  seeing  his  own  chimney-smoke,  felt  glad  ; 

But  not  knowing  metaphysics,  had  no  notion 
Of  the  true  reason  of  his  not  being  sad, 

Or  that  of  any  other  strong  emotion ; 

He  loved  his  child,  and  would  have  wept  the  loss  of  her, 
But  knew  the  cause  no  more  than  a philosopher. 

xxvn. 

He  saw  his  white  walls  shining  in  the  sun. 

His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  green ; 

He  heard  his  rivulet’s  light  bubbling  run. 

The  distant  dog-bark  ; and  perceived  between 
The  umbrage  of  the  wood  so  cool  and  dun 
The  moving  figures,  and  the  sparkling  sheen 
Of  arms  (in  the  East  all  arm)  — and  various  dye* 

Of  colour’d  garbs,  as  bright  as  butterflies. 

Yet  (all  he  could)  his  tail,  his  ear*,  hi*  eye* 

Salute  his  master,  and  confess  his  joys,”  Ac. 

Pore,  Odyuey,  b.  xvii.] 

* ['•  Yet  for  all  that  don’t  stay  away  too  long, 

A sofa,  like  a bed,  may  come  by  wrong.  —MS. J 
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XXVIII. 

And  as  the  spot  where  they  appear  he  nears. 
Surprised  at  these  unwonted  signs  of  idling. 

He  hears  — alas ! no  music  of  the  spheres. 

But  an  unhallow’d,  earthly  sound  of  fiddling ! 

A melody  which  made  him  doubt  his  ears, 

The  cause  being  past  his  guessing  or  unriddling ; 
A pipe,  too,  and  a drum,  and  shortly  after, 

A most  unoriental  roar  of  laughter. 

XXIX. 

And  still  more  nearly  to  the  place  advancing. 
Descending  rather  quickly  the  declivity. 

Through  the  waved  branches,  o’er  the  greensward 
'Midst  other  indications  of  festivity,  [glancing, 

Seeing  a troop  of  his  domestics  dancing 
Like  dervises,  who  turn  as  on  a pivot,  be 
Perceived  it  was  the  Pyrrhic  dance 1 so  martial. 

To  which  the  Levantines  arc  very  partial. 

XXX. 

And  further  on  a troop  of  Grecian  girls,  3 

The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  waving, 
Were  strung  together  like  a row  of  pearls. 

Link’d  hand  in  hand,  and  dancing ; each  too  having 
Down  her  white  neck  long  floating  auburn  curls  — 
(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving)  ; * 
Their  leader  sang  — and  bounded  to  her  song, 

With  choral  step  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng. 

XX XL 

And  here,  assembled  cross-legg’d  round  their  trays, 
Small  social  parties  just  begun  to  dine ; 

Pilaus  and  meats  of  all  sorts  met  the  gaze, 

And  flasks  of  Samian  and  of  Chian  wine. 

And  sherbet  cooling  in  the  porous  vase  ; 

Above  them  their  dessert  grew  on  its  vine ; 

The  orange  and  pomegranate  nodding  o’er, 

Dropp’d  in  their  laps,  scarce  pluck’d,  their  mellow  store. 

XXXII. 

A band  of  children,  round  a snow-white  ram, 

There  wreathe  his  venerable  horns  with  flowers  ; 
While  peaceful  as  if  still  an  unwean’d  lamb. 

The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowers 
His  sober  head,  majestically  tame, 

Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowers 
His  brow,  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then 
Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back  again. 

XXXIII. 

Their  classical  profiles,  and  glittering  dresses. 

Their  large  black  eyes,  and  soft  seraphic  cheeks, 
Crimson  as  cleft  pomegranates,  their  long  tresses. 

The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that  speaks, 
The  Innocence  which  happy  childhood  blesses, 

Made  quite  a picture  of  these  little  Greek* ; 

So  that  the  philosophical  beholder  [older. 

Sigh’d  for  their  sakes  — that  they  should  e’er  grow 

1 ['*  This  dance  it  still  performed  by  young  men  armed 
cap-4 -pie,  who  execute,  to  the  sound  of  instruments,  all  the 
proper  movements  of  attack  and  defence.”  — Dr.  E.  Clarki.] 

* ['*  Their  manner  of  dancing  is  certainly  the  same  that 
Diana  is  tttng  to  have  danced  on  the  banks  of  Eurotaa  The 
great  lady  still  leads  the  dance,  and  is  followed  by  a troop  of 
young  girls,  who  Imitate  her  step*,  and  if  she  sings,  make  up 
the  chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lively,  yet 
with  something  In  them  wonderfully  soft.  The  steps  are 
varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads  the  dance, 
but  always  In  exact  time,  and  Infinitelv  more  agreeable  than 
any  of  our  dances.”—  Lady  M.  W.  MontaOP.J 

* That  would  have  set  Tom  Moore,  though  married, 

raving."  — MS.] 

XXXIV. 

Afar,  a dwarf  buffoon  stood  telling  tales 
To  a sedate  grey  circle  of  old  smokers. 

Of  secret  treasures  found  In  hidden  vales. 

Of  wonderful  replies  from  Arab  jokers. 

Of  charms  to  make  good  gold  and  cure  bad  ails. 

Of  rocks  bewitch’d  that  open  to  the  knockers. 

Of  magic  ladies  who,  by  one  sole  act, 

Transform’d  their  lords  to  beasts  (but  that ’s  a fact). 

XXXY. 

Here  was  no  lack  of  innocent  diversion 
For  the  imagination  or  the  senses. 

Song,  dance,  wine,  music,  stories  from  the  Persian, 
All  pretty  pastimes  in  which  no  offence  is ; 

But  Lambro  saw  all  these  things  with  aversion. 
Perceiving  in  his  absence  such  expenses. 

Dreading  that  climax  of  all  human  ilia. 

The  inflammation  of  his  weekly  bills.  * 

XXXVI. 

Ah  ! what  is  man  ? what  perils  still  environ 
The  happiest  mortals  even  after  dinner ! 

A day  of  gold  from  out  an  age  of  iron 
Is  all  that  life  allows  the  luckiest  sinner  ; 

Pleasure  (whene’er  she  sings,  at  least)  ’s  a siren. 

That  lures,  to  flay  alive,  the  young  beginner  ; 
Lambro's  reception  at  his  people's  banquet 
Was  such  as  fire  accords  to  a wet  blanket. 

xxx  vn. 

He  — being  a man  who  seldom  used  a word 
Too  much,  and  wishing  gladly  to  surprise 
(In  general  he  surprised  men  with  the  sword) 

His  daughter  — had  not  sent  before  to  advise 
Of  bis  arrival,  so  that  no  one  stirr’d ; 

And  long  he  paused  to  re-assure  his  eyes. 

In  feet  much  more  astonish'd  than  delighted. 

To  find  so  much  good  company  invited. 

XXXVIII. 

He  did  not  know  (alas ! how  men  will  lie) 

That  a report  (especially  the  Greeks) 

Avouch’d  his  death  (such  people  never  die). 

And  put  his  house  in  mourning  several  weeks, 

But  now  their  eyes  and  also  lips  were  dry ; 

The  bloom,  too,  had  return’d  to  Haki&'s  cheeks. 
Her  tears,  too,  being  return’d  into  their  fount. 

She  now  kept  house  upon  her  own  account. 

XXXIX. 

Hence  all  this  rice,  meat,  dancing,  wine,  and  fiddling. 
Which  turn’d  the  isle  into  a place  of  pleasure ; 

The  servants  all  were  getting  drunk  or  idling, 

A life  which  made  them  happy  beyond  measure. 
Her  father's  hospitality  seem'd  middling. 

Compared  with  what  Haid£e  did  with  his  treasure ; 
’T  was  wonderful  how  things  went  on  improving. 
While  she  had  not  one  hour  to  spare  from  loving.  * 

* [The  piratical  father  of  Haid£e  havine  remained  long  at 
fea.lt  was  suppose!  he  had  perished,  and  she.  Id  consequence, 
took  possession  of  all  hit  treasure*,  and  surrendered  nenelf 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  lover.  The  okl  gentleman.  how- 
ever, returns,  and,  landing  on  a distant  part  of  the  island, 
walks  leisurely  towards  his  home,  while  Juan  and  his  daogfe- 
ter  are  giving  a public  breakfast  to  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances.  The  description  of  the  fHe  is  executed  with  equal 
felicity  and  spirit ; we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  match 
the  lire  and  gaiety  of  the  picture  by  anything  of  the  kind  to 
English  — perhaps  in  any  other  poetry.  — Blackwood  ] 

5 [“  All  had  been  open  heart,  and  open  bouse. 

Ever  since  Juan  served  her  for  a spouse.”  — MS- J 
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XL. 

Perhaps  you  think,  in  stumbling  on  this  feast. 

He  flew  into  a passion,  and  in  fact 
There  was  no  mighty  reason  to  be  pleased  ; 

Perhaps  you  prophesy  some  sudden  act. 

The  whip,  the  rack,  or  dungeon  at  the  least. 

To  teach  his  people  to  be  more  exact. 

And  that,  proceeding  at  a very  high  rate, 

He  showed  the  royal  penchant*  of  a pirate. 

XLL 

You  *re  wrong.  — He  was  the  mildest  manner’d  man 
That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a throat ; 

With  such  true  breeding  of  a gentleman. 

You  never  could  divine  his  real  thought ; 

I No  courtier  could,  and  scarcely  woman  can 
Gird  more  deceit  within  a petticoat ; 

Pity  he  loved  adventurous  life’s  variety, 

He  was  so  great  a loss  to  good  society. 1 

XLU. 

Advancing  to  the  nearest  dinner  tray, 

Tapping  the  shoulder  of  the  nighest  guest. 

With  a peculiar  smile,  which,  by  the  way, 

Boded  no  good,  whatever  it  express'd, 

He  ask’d  the  meaning  of  this  holiday  ; 

The  vinous  Greek  to  whom  he  had  address’d 
His  question,  much  too  merry  to  divine 
The  questioner,  fill’d  up  a glass  of  wine, 

XLI1L 

, And  without  turning  his  facetious  head, 

Over  his  shoulder,  with  a Bacchant  air, 

Presented  the  o’erfl owing  cup,  and  said, 

u Talking’s  dry  work,  I have  no  time  to  spare.” 

A second  hiccup’d,  “ Our  old  master ’s  dead, 

You’d  better  ask  our  mistress  who ’s  his  heir.” 

“ Our  mistress  ! ” quoth  a third  : “ Our  mistress  ! — 
pooh  ! — 

You  mean  our  master  — not  the  old,  but  new.” 

xliv. 

These  rascals,  being  new  comers,  knew  not  whom 
They  thus  address’d  — and  Lambro's  visage  fell  — 
And  o’er  his  eye  a momentary  gloom 

Pass’d,  but  he  strove  quite  courteously  to  quell 
The  expression,  and  endeavouring  to  resume 
His  smile,  requested  one  of  them  to  tell 
The  name  and  quality  of  his  new  patron. 

Who  seem’d  to  have  turn’d  Haidee  into  a matron. 

XLV. 

“ I know  not,"  quoth  the  fellow,  “ who  or  what 
He  is,  nor  whence  he  came  — and  little  care  ; 

But  this  I know,  that  this  roast  capon ’s  fat. 

And  that  good  wine  ne’er  wash’d  down  better  fare ; 
And  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that. 

Direct  your  questions  to  my  neighbour  there  ; 

He  ’ll  answer  all  for  better  or  for  worse, 

For  none  likes  more  to  hear  himself  converse."3 

* [The  portrait  of  this  man  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
▼ery  best,  of  all  Lord  Byron's  gloomy  portraits.  It  may  be 
the  Corsair  grown  into  an  elderly  character  and  a father ; 
but  it  Is  equal  to  the  finest  heads  that  ever  Michael  Angelo 
or  Caravaggio  painted  with  black  and  umber.  — Black* 
wood.] 

* 44  Rispone  allor'  Margutte,  a dir  tel  tosto, 

lo  non  credo  piu  al  oero  ch4  all*  axsurro ; 

Ma  nel  cappone.  o lesso.  o vuogll  arrosto, 

E credo  alcuna  volts  anco  nel  burro ; 


XLVL 

I said  that  Lambro  was  a man  of  patience, 

And  certainly  he  show*d  the  best  of  breeding. 
Which  scarce  even  France,  the  paragon  of  nations. 
E’er  saw  her  most  polite  of  sons  exceeding ; 

He  bore  these  sneers  against  his  near  relations. 

His  own  anxiety,  his  heart,  too,  bleeding. 

The  insults,  too,  of  every  servile  glutton. 

Who  all  the  time  was  eating  up  his  mutton. 

xLvn. 

Now  in  a person  used  to  much  command  — 

To  hid  men  come,  and  go,  and  come  again  — 

To  see  his  orders  done,  too,  out  of  hand  — 

Whether  the  word  was  death,  or  but  the  chain  — 
It  may  seem  strange  to  find  his  manners  bland  ; 

Yet  such  things  are,  which  I cannot  explain. 
Though  doubtless  he  who  can  command  himself 
Is  good  to  govern  — almost  as  a Guelf. 

XLV  III. 

Not  that  he  was  not  sometimes  rash  or  so. 

But  never  in  his  real  and  serious  mood  ; 

Then  calm,  concentrated,  and  still,  and  slow, 

He  lay  coil’d  like  the  boa  in  the  wood  ; 

With  him  it  never  was  a word  and  blow, 

His  angry  word  once  o’er,  he  shed  no  blood. 

But  in  his  silence  there  was  much  to  rue. 

And  his  one  blow  left  little  work  for  two. 

XLIX. 

He  ask’d  no  further  questions,  and  proceeded 
On  to  the  house,  but  by  a private  way, » 

So  that  the  few  who  met  him  hardly  heeded, 

So  little  they  expected  him  that  day  ; 

If  love  paternal  in  his  bosom  pleaded 

For  Haidee’s  sake,  is  more  than  I can  say. 

But  certainly  to  one  deem’d  dead  returning. 

This  revel  seem’d  a curious  mode  of  mourning. 

L. 

If  all  the  dead  could  now  return  to  life, 

( Which  God  forbid  ! ) or  some,  or  a great  many, 
For  instance,  if  a husband  or  his  wife 
(Nuptial  examples  are  as  good  as  any). 

No  doubt  what  e’er  might  be  their  former  strife, 

The  present  weather  would  be  much  more 
rainy — 

Tears  shed  into  the  grave  of  the  connection 
Would  share  most  probably  its  resurrection. 

LL 

He  enter’d  in  the  house  no  more  his  home, 

A thing  to  human  feelingi  the  most  trying. 

And  harder  for  the  heart  to  overcome, 

Perhaps,  than  even  the  mental  pangs  of  dying ; 

To  find  our  hearthstone  turn’d  into  a tomb, 

And  round  Its  once  warm  precincts  palely  lying 
The  ashes  of  our  hopes,  is  a deep  grief, 

Beyond  a single  gentleman’s  belief. 

Nells  cervigta,  e ouando  lo  n4  ho  nel  moato, 

E molto  piu  nell'  eapro  the  11  mangurro  ; 

Ms  sopra  tutto  Del  buon  vino  o fede. 

E credo  che  aia  talvo  chi  gli  crede.’4 

Pclci,  Morganie  Maggtorc,  ca.  IS.  St.  151. 

* (The  account  of  Lambro  proceeding  to  the  house  1 1 
poetically  imagined ; and,  in  his  character  may  be  traced  a 
vivid  likeness  of  All  Pacha,  and  happy  illustrative  allusions 
to  the  adventures  of  that  chlet  — Galt.] 
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LIL 

He  enter’d  In  the  house  — his  home  no  more. 

For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home ; — and  felt 
The  solitude  of  passing  his  own  door 

Without  a welcome : there  he  long  had  dwelt, 
There  his  few  peaceful  days  Time  had  swept  o’er. 
There  his  worn  bosom  and  keen  eye  would  melt 
Over  the  innocence  of  that  sweet  child, 

His  only  shrine  of  feelings  undefiled. 

Lin. 

He  was  a man  of  a strange  temperament. 

Of  mild  demeanour  though  of  savage  mood, 
Moderate  in  all  his  habits,  and  content 
With  temperance  in  pleasure,  as  in  food, 

Quick  to  perceive,  and  strong  to  bear,  and  meant 
For  something  better,  if  not  wholly  good ; 

His  country’s  wrongs  and  his  despair  to  save  her 
Had  stung  him  from  a slave  to  an  enslaver. 

LIV. 

The  love  of  power,  and  rapid  gain  of  gold, 

The  hardness  by  long  habitude  produced. 

The  dangerous  life  in  which  he  had  grown  old, 

The  mercy  he  had  granted  oft  abused. 

The  sights  he  was  accustom’d  to  behold, 

The  wild  seas,  and  wild  men  with  whom  he  cruised, 
Had  cost  his  enemies  a long  repentance. 

And  made  him  a good  friend,  but  bad  acquaintance. 

LV. 

But  something  of  the  spirit  of  old  Greece 
Flash'd  o’er  his  soul  a few  heroic  rays. 

Such  as  lit  onward  to  the  Golden  Fleece 
His  predecessors  in  the  Colchian  days ; 

'T  Is  true  he  had  no  ardent  love  for  peace  — 

Alas ! his  country  show’d  no  path  to  praise : 

Hate  to  the  world  and  war  with  every  nation 
He  waged,  in  vengeance  of  her  degradation. 

LVI. 

Still  o'er  his  mind  the  influence  of  the  clime 
Shed  its  Ionian  elegance,  which  show'd 
Its  power  unconsciously  full  many  a time, — 

A taste  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  abode, 

A love  of  music  and  of  scenes  sublime, 

A pleasure  in  the  gentle  stream  that  flow'd 
Past  him  in  crystal,  and  a joy  in  flowers. 

Bedew’d  his  spirit  in  his  calmer  hours. 

LVII. 

But  whatsoe'er  he  had  of  love  reposed 
On  that  beloved  daughter ; she  had  been 
The  only  thing  which  kept  his  heart  unclosed 
Amidst  the  savage  deeds  he  had  done  and  seen, 

A lonely  pure  affection  unopposed  : 

There  wanted  but  the  loss  of  this  to  wean 
His  feelings  from  all  milk  of  human  kindness, 

And  turn  him  like  the  Cyclops  1 * * mad  with  blindness. 


Lvm. 

The  cublcss  tigress  in  her  jungle  raging 
Is  dreadful  to  the  shepherd  and  the  flock ; 

The  ocean  when  its  yeasty  war  is  waging 
Is  awful  to  the  vessel  near  the  rock ; 

But  violent  things  will  sooner  bear  assuaging, 
Their  fUry  being  spent  by  its  own  shock. 

Than  the  stern,  single,  deep,  and  wordless  ire* 

Of  a strong  human  heart,  and  in  a sire. 

LIX 

It  is  a hard  although  a common  case 

To  find  our  children  running  restive  — they 
In  whom  our  brightest  days  we  would  retrace, 

Our  little  selves  re-form’d  In  finer  clay, 

Just  as  old  age  is  creeping  on  apace. 

And  clouds  come  o'er  the  sunset  of  our  day, 
They  kindly  leave  us,  though  not  quite  aloof. 

But  in  good  company — the  gout  or  stone. 

LX 

Yet  a fine  family  is  a fine  thing 
( Provided  they  don’t  come  in  after  dinner)  ;* 

'T  is  beautiful  to  see  a matron  bring 

Her  children  up  (if  nursing  them  don’t  thin  ber); 
Like  cherubs  round  an  altar-piece  they  ding 
To  the  fire-side  (a  sight  to  touch  a sinner). 

A lady  with  her  daughters  or  her  nieces 
Shine  like  a guinea  and  seven-shilling  pieces. 

LXL 

Old  Lambro  pass’d  unseen  a private  gate. 

And  stood  within  his  hall  at  eventide ; 
Meantime  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate 
At  wassail  in  their  beauty  and  their  pride : 

An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  with  state 
Before  them,  and  fair  slaves  on  every  side;4 
Gems,  gold,  and  silver,  form’d  the  sendee  mwtly. 
Mother  of  pearl  and  coral  the  less  costly.  * 

LXII. 

The  dinner  made  about  a hundred  dishes ; 

Lamb  and  pistachio  nuts  — in  short,  all  meats. 
And  saffron  soups,  and  sweetbreads ; and  the 
Were  of  the  finest  that  e’er  flounced  In  nets, 
Drest  to  a Sybarite’s  most  pamper’d  wishes ; 

The  beverage  was  various  sherbets 
Of  raisin,  orange,  and  pomegranate  juice, 
Squeezed  through  the  rind,  which  makes  itbestfcro* 

Lxra. 

These  were  ranged  round,  each  in  its  crystal  evw, 
And  fruits,  and  date- bread  loaves  closed  the  rrpart, 
And  Mocha’s  berry,  from  Arabia  pure, 

In  small  fine  China  cups,  came  in  at  last ; 

Gold  cups  of  filigree  made  to  secure 

The  hand  from  burning  underneath  them  pi*** 
Cloves,  cinnamon,  and  saffron  too  were  bofl’d  # 
Up  with  the  coffee,  which  (I  think)  they  spotTd. 


1 ["  And  make  him  Sam  ion -like— more  fierce  with  blind- 
neii."  — MS.) 

* [**  Not  so  the  single,  deep,  and  wordless  ire, 

Of  a strong  human  heart,”  Ac — MS.] 

* [”  I said,  1 disliked  the  custom  which  some  people  had 
of  bringing  their  children  Into  company,  because  it  in  a 
manner  forced  us  to  pay  foolish  compliments  to  please  their 
parents."  — Johnson.  •*  You  are  right,  sir  ; we  mar  be  ex- 
cused for  not  caring  much  about  other  people’s  children,  for 
there  are  many  who  care  very  little  about  their  own.”  — 
BotwclJ,  vol.  vi.  p.  47.  ed.  1835.] 

* [*■  Almost  all  Don  Juan  Is  real  life,  either  my  own.  or 
from  people  1 knew.  By  the  way,  much  of  the  description  of 
the  furniture,  in  Canto  Third,  is  taken  from  Tuiiy't  Tripoli 


(pray  note  Mis),  and  the  rest  from  my  own  ^ 

member,  I never  meant  to  conceal  this  at  ail,  and  u, 
not  stated  it,  because  Don  Juan  had  no  preface,  nor  n» 
It-"  — Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Murray,  Aug.  S3.  1 W1-] 
s [“  A small  tabic  is  brought  in.  when 
served  ; it  is  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  m other -o'-pesri. 

.hell,  ieory.  gold,  wid  ill>er."_  T*Uy  i Trifob,  « : 

P-  1M1 

6 [“  The  beverage  was  various  sherbets,  tonpow  ^ 
juice  of  boiled  raisins,  oranges,  and  pomegranate*. 
through  the  rind.” — Ibid.  p.  1J7.]  w 

1 [**  Coffee  was  served  In  small  China  cups ; 
cups  were  put  under  them.  They  introduced  ««*«*, 
mon,  and  saffron  into  the  coffee.”  — Ibid.  p. 


a AN  TO  HI. 


DON  JUAN. 


LXIY. 

The  hangings  of  the  room  were  tapestry,  made 
Of  velvet  panels,  each  of  different  hue, 

And  thick  with  damask  flowers  of  silk  inlaid  ; 

And  round  them  ran  a yellow  border  too ; 

The  upper  border,  richly  wrought,  display'd, 
j Embroider'd  delicately  o’er  with  blue, 

I Soft  Persian  sentences  in  lilac  letters, 

| From  poets,  or  the  moralists  their  betters. 1 

LXV. 

These  Oriental  writings  on  the  wall. 

Quite  common  in  those  countries,  are  a kind 
Of  monitors  adapted  to  recall. 

Like  skulls  at  Memphian  banquets,  to  the  mind 
The  words  which  shook  Belshazzar  in  his  hall, 

And  took  his  kingdom  from  him : You  will  find, 
Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom’s  treasure, 
There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  Pleasure. 

LXVL 

A beauty  at  the  season’s  close  grown  hectic, 

A genius  who  has  drunk  himself  to  death, 

A rake  turn’d  methodistlc,  or  Eclectic — * 

( For  that ’s  the  name  they  like  to  pray  beneath  ) — * 
But  most,  an  alderman  struck  apoplectic. 

Are  things  that  really  take  away  the  breath, 

And  show  that  late  hours,  wine,  and  love  are  able 
To  do  not  much  less  damage  than  the  table. 

LXVII. 

Haidee  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 
On  crimson  satin,  border’d  with  pale  blue ; 

Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 
Of  the  apartment — and  appear’d  quite  new  ; 

The  velvet  cushions  (for  a throne  more  meet) 

Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grew 
A sun  emboss’d  in  gold «,  whose  rays  of  tissue, 
Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue. * 

LXVIIL 

Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain. 

Had  done  their  work  of  splendour  ; Indian  mats 
And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  stain, 
Over  the  floors  were  spread ; gazelles  and  cats. 

And  dwarf*  and  blacks,  and  such  like  things,  that  gain 
Their  bread  as  ministers  and  favourites — (that ’s 
To  say,  by  degradation)  — mingled  there 
As  plentiful  as  in  a court,  or  fair. 

LXIX. 

There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 
The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother  of  pearl  or  ivory,  stood  at  hand, 

Or  were  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made, 

1 [“  The  hangings  of  the  r<fl>m  were  of  tapestry,  made  In 
panels  of  different  coloured  velvets.  thickly  Inlaid  with 
Dowers  of  silk  damask  ; a yellow  border  finished  the  tapestry 
at  top  and  txjttom,  the  upper  border  being  embroidered  with 
•Moorish  sentences  out  of  the  Koran  In  lilac  letters.  — Tullu, 
P-133.]  y 

1 [See  the  Eclectic  Review  among  the  “ Testimonies  of 
Aathoss,”  anti,  p.  MO.] 

jjgt"  For  that  ’•  the  name  they  like  to  cant  beneath.”— 

\ ["  The  carpet  was  of  crimson  satin  with  a deep  border  of 
pale  blue.  The  cushions  that  lay  around  were  of  crimson 
Y<Hvet ; the  centre  ones  were  embroidered  with  a sun  in  gold.”] 

J [“The  upholsterer's  * fiat  lux’  had  bade  to  issue.”  —MS.] 

• C"  Her  chemise  was  covered  with  gold  embroidery  at  the 
neck  ; over  it  she  wore  a gold  and  silver  tissue  jelick.  with  ' 
eorai  and  pearl  buttons,  set  quite  close  together  down  the 
front.  The  baracan  she  wore  over  her  dress  was  of  the  finest 
crimson  transparent  gauzes,  between  rich  silk  stripes  of  the  I 
*ame  colour.”  — TuUy,  p.  31 .] 


fretted  with  gold  or  silver: — by  command, 

The  greater  part  of  these  were  ready  spread 

With  viands  and  sherbets  in  ice — and  wine 

Kept  for  all  comers  at  all  hours  to  dine. 

LXX. 

Of  ail  the  dresses  I select  Hald6e’s  : 

She  wore  two  jelicks  — one  was  of  pale  yellow  ; 

Of  azure,  pink,  and  white  was  her  chemise 

’Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a little  billow ; 
With  buttons  form’d  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas, 

All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jelick’s  fellow. 

And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  that  bound  her. 
Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon,  flow’d  round  her.  * 

LXXI. 

One  large  gold  bracelet  clasp'd  each  lovely  arm. 
Lockless — so  pliable  from  the  pure  gold 
That  the  hand  stretch’d  and  shut  it  without  harm, 
The  limb  which  it  adorn’d  its  only  mould ; 

So  beautiful — its  very  shape  would  charm, 

And  clinging  as  if  loath  to  lose  its  hold, 

The  purest  ore  enclosed  the  whitest  skin 
That  e’er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in.  7 

LXXII. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father’s  land, 

A like  gold  bar  above  her  instep  roll’d  * 
Announced  her  rank ; twelve  rings  were  on  her  hand ; 

Her  hair  was  starr’d  with  gems  ; her  veil’s  fine  fold 
Below  her  breast  was  fasten'd  with  a band 

Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  told ; 
Her  orange  silk  full  Turkish  trousers  furl’d 
About  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

LX  XIII. 

Her  hair’s  long  auburn  waves  down  to  her  heel 
Flow’d  like  an  Alpine  torreut  which  the  sun 
, Dyes  with  his  morning  light, — and  would  conceal 
Her  person  9 if  allow'd  at  large  to  run. 

And  still  they  seem'd  resentfully  to  feel 
The  silken  fillet’s  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 
Their  bonds  whene’er  some  Zephyr  caught  began 
To  offer  his  young  pinion  as  her  fan. 

LXXIY. 

Hound  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life. 

The  very  air  seem’d  lighter  from  her  eyes. 

They  were  so  soft  and  beautiful,  and  rife 
With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies, 

! And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a wife  — 

Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties ; 

Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 
It  would  not  be  Idolatry  to  kneel.  10 

7 This  drest  it  Moorish,  and  the  bracelets  and  bar  are 
worn  in  the  manner  described.  The  reader  will  perceive 
hereafter,  that  as  the  mother  of  Haid£e  was  of  Fez,  her 
daughter  wow  the  garb  of  the  country. 

" The  bar  of  gold  above  the  instep  Is  a mark  of  sovereign 
rack  in  the  women  of  the  families  of  the  deys,  and  Is  worn  as 
such  by  their  female  relatives. 

* This  Is  no  exaggeration : there  were  four  women  whom 
I remember  to  have  seen,  who  possessed  their  hair  In  this 
profusion ; of  these,  three  were  English,  the  other  was  a 
Levantine.  Their  hair  was  of  that  length  and  quantity,  that, 
when  let  down,  it  almost  entirely  shaded  the  person,  so  as 
nearly  to  render  dress  a superfluity.  Of  these,  only  one  had 
dark  hair ; the  Oriental’s  had,  perhaps,  the  lightest  colour  of 
the  four. 

,0  [ - ■ " But  Psycho  owns  no  lord  — 

She  walks  a goddess  from  above  ; 

All  saw,  all  praised  her,  all  adored, 

But  no  one  ever  dared  to  love."—  Cupid  amd 
Ptyckf,  ft  am  AjnUetus,  by  Mr.  Hudson  Gubnkt,  1809.] 
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LXXV. 

Her  eyelashes,  though  dark  as  night,  were  tinged 
(It  is  the  country’s  custom  >),  but  in  vain ; 

For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  blackly  fringed, 
The  glossy  rebels  mock’d  the  jetty  stain, 

And  in  their  native  beauty  stood  avenged  : 

Her  nails  were  touch’d  with  henna ; but  again 
The  power  of  art  was  turn’d  to  nothing,  for 
They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  before. 

LXXVL 

The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed  to  make 
The  skin  relieved  appear  more  fairly  fair ; 

8he  had  no  need  of  this,  day  ne’er  will  break 
On  mountain  tops  more  heavenly  white  than  her ; 
The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake, 

She  was  so  like  a vision  ; I might  err, 

But  Shakspcare  also  says,  ’t  is  very  silly 
“ To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily." 

LXXVII. 

Juan  had  on  a shawl  of  black  and  gold, 

But  a white  baracan,  and  so  transparent 
The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  behold, 

Like  small  stars  through  the  milky  way  apparent; 
His  turban,  furl’d  in  many  a graceful  fold, 

An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haid4e’s  hair  in ’t 
Surmounted,  as  its  clasp,  a glowing  crescent. 

Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  incessant 
LXXV  I II. 

And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite. 

Dwarfs,  dancing  girls,  black  eunuchs,  and  a poet, 
Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete  ; 

The  last  was  of  great  fame,  and  liked  to  show  it ; 

! His  verses  rarely  wanted  their  due  feet  — 

And  for  his  theme — he  seldom  sung  below  it, 

He  being  paid  to  satirise  or  flatter, 

As  the  psalm  says,  “inditing  a good  matter." 

LXXIX. 

He  praised  the  present,  and  abused  the  past. 
Reversing  the  good  custom  of  old  days, 

An  Eastern  anti-jacobin  at  last 

He  turn’d,  preferring  pudding  to  no  praise — 

For  some  few  years  his  lot  had  been  o'ercast 
By  his  seeming  independent  in  his  lays. 

But  now  he  sung  the  Sultan  and  the  Pacha 
With  truth  like  Southey,  and  with  verse  like  Crashaw.  * 
LXXX 

He  was  a man  who  had  seen  many  changes. 

And  always  changed  as  true  as  any  needle ; 

His  polar  star  being  one  which  rather  ranges, 

And  not  the  fix'd  — he  knew  the  way  to  wheedle : 
So  vile  he  ’scaped  the  doom  which  oft  avenges  ; 

And  being  fluent  (save  indeed  when  fee'd  ill), 

He  Hed  with  such  a fervour  of  intention  — 

There  was  no  doubt  he  earn’d  his  laureate  pension. 
LXXXL 

But  he  had  genius,  — when  a turncoat  has  it. 

The  “ Yates  irritabilis’’  takes  care 
That  without  notice  few  full  moons  shall  pass  it ; 

Even  good  men  like  to  make  the  public  stare : 


1 [“  It  was,  and  still  is,  the  custom  to  tinge  the  eyes  of  the 
women  with  an  impalpable  powder,  prepared  chiefly  from 
crude  antimony.  This  pigment,  when  applied  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lids,  communicates  to  the  eye  a tender  and 
fascinating  languor.”—  Habesci.] 

* [''  Believed  like  Southey  — and  perused  like  Crashaw.” 
— M S — **  Crashaw , the  friend  of  Cowley,  was  honoured,”  tart  1 

w arton,  “ with  the  praise  of  Pope  ; who  botn  read  his  poems 
and  borrowed  from  them.  Being  ejected  from  n.s  fellowship  1 


But  to  my  subject— let  me  sec— what  was  ft?— 

Oh  ! — the  third  canto — and  the  pretty  pair 

Their  loves,  and  feasts,  and  house,  *nd  dress,  and  roodt 
Of  living  in  their  Insular  abode. 

L XXXII. 

Their  poet,  a sad  trimmer,  but  no  less 
In  company  a very  pleasant  fellow, 

Had  been  the  favourite  of  full  many  a mess 
Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when  half  mellow; 
And  though  his  meaning  they  could  rarely  guess. 

Yet  still  they  deign'd  to  hiccup  or  to  bellow 
The  glorious  meed  of  popular  applause. 

Of  which  the  first  ne’er  knows  the  second  cause. 

lxxxiil 

But  now  being  lifted  into  high  society. 

And  having  pick'd  up  several  odds  and  ends 
Of  free  thoughts  in  his  travels  for  variety, 

He  deem'd,  being  in  a lone  isle,  among  friends, 
That  without  any  danger  of  a riot,  be 
Might  for  long  lying  make  himself  amends ; 

And  singing  as  he  sung  in  his  warm  youth. 

Agree  to  a short  armistice  with  truth. 

lxxxiy. 

He  had  travell’d  ’mongst  the  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Frank* 
And  knew  the  self-loves  of  the  different  natioos; 
And  having  lived  with  people  of  all  ranks. 

Had  something  ready  upon  most  occastoo*— 
Which  got  him  a few  presents  and  some  thanks. 

He  varied  with  some  skill  his  adulations; 

To  “ do  at  Rome  as  Romans  do,"  a piece 
Of  conduct  was  which  he  observed  in  Greece. 

LXXXV. 

Thus,  usually,  when  he  was  ask'd  to  sing, 

He  gave  the  different  nations  something  nationiJ ; 
’T  was  all  the  same  to  him — “ God  save  the  king,* 
Or  “ ^a  ira,"  according  to  the  fashion  all : 

His  muse  made  increment  of  anything, 

From  the  high  lyric  down  to  the  low  rational ; 

If  Pindar  sang  horse-races,  what  should  hinder 
Himself  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar  ? 

LXXXVI. 

In  France,  for  instance,  he  would  write  a chanson;  i 
In  England  a six  canto  quarto  tale ; 

In  Spam  he ’d  make  a ballad  or  romance  on 
The  last  war — much  the  same  In  Portugal; 

In  Germany,  the  Pegasus  he ’d  prance  on 

Would  be  old  Goethe’s — (see  what  sap  De  StaS); 
In  Italy  he ’d  ape  the  “ Trecentist! 

In  Greece,  he ’d  sing  some  sort  of  bvmn  like  this  t ’j*; 

1: 

The  isles  of  Greece*  the  isle*  of  Greece ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phcrbu*  sprang ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 

But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

Piterhotue  for  denying  the  covenant,  be  turned  Rowe 
Catholic,  and  died  canon  of  the  church  at  Lorrtto."  Th* 
following  are  from  Cowley's  lines  on  hi*  death . — 

“ Angei.  (they  *ay)  brought  the  famed  chapel  thm . 

And  bore  the  tacred  load  in  triumph  through  the  tit ;- 


And  bore  the  tarred  load  in  triumph  through  the 
T it  aurer  much  they  brought  thee  there ; and  they, 
And  thou,  their  charge,  wont  tinging  all  the  way."] 
* (The  poett  of  the  fourteenth  century  — Dante.  Ac  ) 
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2. 

The  Sc lan  1 and  the  Teian  muse,  * 

The  hero’s  harp,  the  lover’s  lute. 

Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse ; 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 
To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 
Than  your  sires’  “ Islands  of  the  Blest”  * 

3. 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon  « — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I dream’d  that  Greece  might  still  be  free ; 
For  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 
l I could  not  deem  myself  a slave. 

4. 

A king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o’er  sea-bom  Sal  am  Is ; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations ; — all  were  his  ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day  — 

And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  ? * 

5. 

And  where  are  they  ? and  where  art  thou, 

My  country  ? On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  I 
And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 

Degenerate  into  bands  like  mine  ? 

6. 

’Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 

Though  tlnk’d  among  a fetter’d  race. 

To  feel  at  least  a patriot's  shame, 

Even  as  I sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a blush — for  Greece  a tear. 

7. 

Must  wr  but  weep  o’er  days  more  blest  ? 

Must  ice  but  blush?  — Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth  ! render  back  from  out  thy  breast 
A remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  ! 

Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three. 

To  make  a new  Thermopylae ! 

8. 

What,  silent  still  ? and  silent  all  ? 

Ah  ! no; — the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a distant  torrent's  fall. 

And  answer,  " Let  one  living  head. 

But  one  arise, — we  come,  we  come  ! ” 

’T  is  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

9. 

In  vain — in  vain  ; strike  other  chords  ; 

Fill  high  tile  cup  with  Samian  wine  ! 

Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio’s  vine  1 

‘ [Homer.]  1 [Anacreon.] 

* The  pj. of  the  Greek  poets  were  supposed  to 
we  been  the  Cape  do  Verd  bland*  or  the  Canaries. 

* ["  Eulxea  look*  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea,"  Ac.  — MS.  ] 
i * “ Deep  were  the  groans  of  Xerxes,  when  he  saw 
Thi*  havoc  ; for  his  *eat.  a lofty  mound 
Commanding  the  wide  sea,  o'erlook'd  the  hosts. 

With  rueful  cries  he  reut  his  royal  robes, 

And  through  his  troops  embattled  on  the  shore 
Gave  signal  of  retreat ; then  started  wild 
And  fled  disorder'd.”  — zEsciiyli.'*. 

* f“  Which  Hercules  might  deem  his  own."  — MS.] 

...**  r»*  hum 

«»’  inm  retr» 


Hark  ! rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 

How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal  1 

10. 

Tou  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet. 

Where  Is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a slave  ? 

11. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  l 
We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these  1 
It  made  Anacreon’s  song  divine  i 

He  served — but  served  Polycrates — 

A tyrant ; but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen 

12. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom’s  best  and  bravest  friend ; 

That  tyrant  was  Miltiades  ! 

Oh  I that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  ! 

Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

13. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

On  Suli’s  rock,  and  Parga’s  shore. 

Exists  the  remnant  of  a line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore  ; 

And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 

The  Heraclcidan  blood  might  own.  8 

14. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 

They  ha%re  a king  who  buys  and  sells  ; 

In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks, 

The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells ; 

But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud, 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

15. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade  — 

I see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 

But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid. 

My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves. 

To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

16. 

Place  me  on  Sunlum’s  marbled  steep, 

Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 

There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die  : 7 
A land  of  slaves  shall  ne’er  be  mine  — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine  ! 6 

rr»*>,ru'  tt>m> vrrn, 

Cft  ?>,ecxx  Ztx/HtiJ.  M.  r.  A. — SOPH.  AJtU,  T.  1217. 

* [Thb  glorious  Ode  on  the  aspirations  of  Greece  after 
Liberty  is  instantly  followed  up  by  a strain  of  cold-blooded 
ribaldry : and,  in  tni*  way,  all  good  feelings  arc  excited  only 
to  accustom  us  to  their  speedy  and  complete  extinction,  and 
we  are  brought  back,  from  their  transient  and  theatrical  ex- 
hibition, to  the  staple  and  substantial  doctrine  of  the  work  — 
the  non-existence  of  constancy  in  women,  or  honour  in  men, 
and  the  folly  of  expecting  to  meet  with  any  such  virtues,  or  | 
of  cultivating  them  for  an  undeserving  world  ; — and  ail  this  j 
mixed  up  with  so  much  wit  and  cleverness,  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  as  to  make  it  irresistibly  pleasant  and  plau-  1 
sible  — while  there  is  not  only  no  antidote  supplied,  but  every 
thing  that  might  have  operated  in  that  way  lias  been  antici- 
pated. and  presented  already  in  as  strong  and  engaging  a form  j 
as  possible.  — Jeffrey.] 
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LXXXVIL 

Thus  sung,  or  would,  or  could,  or  should  have  sung, 
The  modern  Greek,  in  tolerable  verse; 

If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was  young, 
Yet  in  these  times  he  might  have  done  much  worse : 
His  strain  display’d  some  feeling  — right  or  wrong  ; 

And  feeling,  in  a poet,  is  the  source 
Of  others'  feeling ; but  they  are  such  liars. 

And  take  all  colours — like  the  hands  of  dyers. 
LXXXVIII. 

But  words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink. 
Falling  like  dew,  upon  a thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think ; 

'Tis  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  roan  use* 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a lasting  link 
Of  ages ; to  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 
Frail  man,  when  paper — even  a rag  like  this. 
Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that's  his. 
LXXXIX. 

And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a blank, 

His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation. 

Become  a thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 
In  chronological  commemoration, 

Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank. 

Or  graven  stone  found  in  a barrack’s  station 
In  digging  the  foundation  of  a closet. 

May  turn  his  name  up,  as  a rare  deposit. 

XC. 

And  glory  long  has  made  the  sages  smile ; 

'Tis  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind  — 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian’s  style 
Than  on  the  name  a person  leaves  behind : 

Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle : 

The  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Marlborough's  skill  in  giving  knock.'. 
Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Coxe. 

XCI. 

Milton's  the  prince  of  poets — so  we  say  ; 

A little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine : 

An  independent  being  in  his  day  — 

Leara'd,  pious,  temperate  in  love  and  wine  j 
But  his  life  falling  into  Johnson's  way, 

■We’re  told  this  great  high  priest  of  all  the  Nine 
Was  whipt  at  college — a harsh  sire  — odd  spouse. 

For  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house. 1 * * 4 

xcn. 

All  these  are,  certes,  entertaining  facts, 

Like  Shakspeare’s  stealing  deer.  Lord  Bacon's  bribes ; 
Like  Titus'  youth,  and  Cesar's  earliest  acts ; 

Like  Burns  (whom  Doctor  Currie  well  describes); 
Like  Cromwell's  pranks ; — but  although  truth  exacts 
These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribes, 

As  most  essential  to  their  hero's  story, 

They  do  not  much  contribute  to  his  glory. 


cuirro  m. 


XCIIL 

All  are  not  moralists,  like  Southey,  when 
He  prated  to  the  world  of  “ Pantbocrasy ; " 

Or  Wordsworth  unexcised,  unhired,  who  then 
Season’d  his  pedlar  poems  with  democracy ; * i 
Or  Coleridge  *,  long  before  his  flighty  pen 
Let  to  the  Morning  Post  its  aristocracy ; « 

When  he  and  Southey,  following  the  game  path. 
Espoused  two  partners  (milliners  of  Bath). 

XCIV. 

Such  names  at  present  cut  a convict  figure, 

The  very  Botany  Bay  in  moral  geography ; 

Their  loyal  treason,  renegado  rigour, 

Are  good  manure  for  their  more  bare  bkgnpbT ; 
Wordsworth’s  last  quarto,  by  the  way,  is  bigger 
Than  any  since  the  birthday  of  typography ; 

A drowsy  frowry  poem,  call’d  the  “ Excursion,  - 
Writ  in  a manner  which  is  my  aversion. 

xcv. 

He  there  builds  up  a formidable  dyke 
I Between  his  own  and  others'  intellect ; 

I But  Wordsworth’s  poem,  and  bis  followers,  like 
i Joanna  Southcote’s  Shiloh 5 6 *,  and  her  seel, 
i Are  things  which  in  this  century  don’t  strike 
The  public  mind, — so  few  are  the  elect; 

And  the  new  births  of  both  their  stale  virginiaes 
Have  proved  but  dropsies,  taken  for  divinities. 

xcvx. 

j But  let  me  to  my  story : I must  own. 

If  I have  any  fault,  it  is  digression, 

Leaving  my  people  to  proceed  alone,. 

While  I soliloquize  beyond  expression : 

But  these  are  my  addresses  from  the  throne. 

Which  put  off  business  to  the  ensuing  ***» ; 

. Forgetting  each  omission  is  a loss  to 
The  world,  not  quite  so  great  as  Ariosto. 

XCVIL 

I know  that  what  our  neighbours  call 

(We  'vc  not  so  good  a tW,  but  have  the  Ui*f> 

In  that  complete  perfection  which  insures 
An  epic  from  Bob  Southey  every’  spring—) 

Form  not  the  true  temptation  which  allures 
The  reader ; but 't  would  not  be  hard  to  brfw 
Some  fine  examples  of  the  epopee. 

To  prove  its  grand  ingredient  is  ennui. 8 

XCVIH. 

We  learn  from  Horace,  “ Homer  sometimes  ; 

We  feel  without  him,  Wordsworth  **Wac' 
To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps.  , nte’— 
With  his  dear  “ Waggoners ,”  around  his  Ukts. 

He  wishes  for  “ a boat  ” to  sail  the  deeps— 

Of  ocean  ? — No,  of  air ; and  then  he  nuln 
Another  outcry  for  “ a little  boat," 

And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat  * 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


1 See  Johnson’s  Life  of  Milton. 

* [“  Confined  his  pedlar  poems  to  democracy.”  — MS.] 

* [See  Coleridge’s  Blographla  Literaria,  1817.] 

4 [**  Flourish’d  its  sophistry  for  aristocracy.”  — MS.] 

h [The  follower*  of  this  fanatic  are  said  to  have  amounted, 
at  one  time,  to  a hundred  thousand.  She  announced  herself 
as  the  mother  of  a second  Shiloh,  whose  speedy  advent  she 
confidently  predicted.  A cradle  of  expensive  materials  was 
prepared  lor  the  expected  prodigy.  Dr.  Recce  and  another 
medical  man  attested  her  dropsy  ; and  many  were  her  dupes 
down  to  the  moment  of  her  death,  in  1814.] 

6 [Here  follows  in  the  original  MS — 

" Time  has  approved  Ennui  to  be  the  best 

Of  friends,  and  opiate  draughts ; your  love  and  wise. 


Which  shake  so  much  the  human  hraiu  sad  I**1*5' 
Must  end  in  languor  ; — men  must  sleep  like  s*®* 
The  happy  lover  and  the  welcome  guest 
_ Both  sink  at  last  into  a swoon  divine  ; 

Full  of  deep  raptures  and  of  bumpers,  ibey 
Are  somvw  hat  sick  and  sorry  the  neat  day.’’] 

7 [Wordsworth's  " Benjamin  the  Waggoner,” 

1819.] 

" “ There  ’»  something  In  a flying  horse, 

There ’$  something  In  a huge  balloon; 

But  through  tho  clouds  1 *11  never  flost 
Until  1 have  a little  boat,”  Ac. 

Woidswoit n't  Pe*** 
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xcix. 

If  he  must  fain  sweep  o’er  tbe  ethereal  plain. 

And  Pegasus  runs  restive  in  his  “ Waggon,” 

Could  be  not  beg  the  loan  of  Charles's  Wain  ? 

Or  pray  Medea  for  a single  dragon  ? 

Or  if,  too  clastic  for  his  vulgar  brain, 

He  fear'd  his  neck  to  venture  such  a nag  on, 

And  he  must  needs  mount  nearer  to  the  moon. 

Could  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a balloon  ? 

C. 

“ Pedlars,”  and“  Boats,”  and  “ Waggons  l”  Oh  I ye 
shades 

Of  Pope  and  Drydcn,  are  we  come  to  this  ? 

That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 
Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos*  vast  abyss 
Floats  scumlike  uppermost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 
Of  sense  and  song  above  your  graves  may  hiss — | 

I The  u little  boatman”  and  his  “ Peter  Bell ” 

Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  “ Achitophel  t ” * 

CL 

j T’our  tale.  — The  feast  was  over,  the  slaves  gone, 

The  dwarfs  and  dancing  girls  had  all  retired  ; 

The  Arab  lore  and  poet’s  song  were  done, 

And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired ; 

The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone, 

The  rosy  flood  of  twilight’s  sky  admired  ; — 

Ave  Maria  ! o'er  the  earth  and  sea. 

That  heavenliest  hour  of  Heaven  is  worthiest  thee  ! 

CIL 

Ave  Maria  ! blessed  be  the  hour ! 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 
Sink  o’er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft. 

While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower, 2 
Or  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft. 

And  not  a breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 

And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem’d  stirr'd  with  prayer. 

CUT. 

Ave  Maria ! ’t  is  the  hour  of  prayer  ! 

Ave  Maria  ! 'Ms  the  hour  of  love  ! 

Ave  Maria  1 may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son's  above  ! 

I Ave  Maria ! oh  that  face  so  fair ! 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Almighty  dove — 
what  though  ’tis  but  a pictured  image  ? — strike — 
That  painting  is  no  idol,  — ’tis  too  like. 

CIV. 

Some  kinder  casuists  arc  pleased  to  say, 

In  nameless  print2  — that  I have  no  devotion  ; 

But  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to  pray. 

And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  pro  pc  rest  notion 

| 1 “ The  verses  of  Dryden,  once  highly  celebrated,  arc 

forgotten.” — Mr.  W.  Wordsworth’*  Preface, 

1 ["  While  swung  the  signal  from  the  sacred  tower.” — 
MS.] 

* [“  Are  not  these  pretty  stanzas  ? — some  folks  say  — 

Downright  in  print  — ” — MS.] 

* [“  The  first  time  I Had  a conversation  with  Lord  Byron 
on  the  subject  of  religion  was  at  Ravenna,  my  native  country, 
in  IMD,  while  we  were  riding  on  horseback  in  an  extensive 
solitary  wood  of  pines.  The  scene  invited  to  rcligioiu  me-  | 
dilation.  It  was  a fine  day  in  spring.  * How,*  he  said,  ‘ raising 
our  eyes  to  heaven,  or  directing  them  to  the  earth,  can  we 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  God  ? — or  how,  turning  them  to 
what  is  within  us,  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  something 
more  noble  and  durable  than  the  clay  of  which  we  are 
formed  ?’  " — Count  Gamba.  ] 

* [•*  Bt  her  example  warn’d,  the  rest  beware ; 

More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair ; 


Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way ; 

My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean. 

Earth,  air,  stars,  — all  that  springs  from  the  great 
Whole, 

Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  the  soul, 

CV. 

Sweet  hour  of  flight  1 — in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood, 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow’d  o’er. 
To  where  the  last  Cssarcan  fortress  stood, 

Evergreen  forest  1 which  Boccaccio’s  lore 
And  Drydcn’s  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me, 

How  have  I loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee  1 4 

CVL 

The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine, 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song, 
Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine, 

And  vesper  bell’s  that  rose  the  boughs  along ; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti’s  line. 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng 
Which  learn ’d  from  this  example  not  to  fly 
From  a true  lover,— shadow’d  my  mind’s  eye.s 

CVII. 

Oh,  Hesperus!  thou  bringest  all  good  things6  — 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 

To  the  young  bird  the  parent’s  brooding  wings. 

The  welcome  stall  to  the  o’crlabour’d  steer ; 
Whate’er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 
Whate’er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear, 

Are  gather'd  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 

Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother’s  breast. 

CVIIL 

Soft  hour  1 which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 
When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 

Or  fills  with  love  tbe  pilgrim  on  his  way 
As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start, 

Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day’s  decay  ; 

Is  this  a fancy  which  our  reason  scorns  ? 

Ah  t surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns  1 1 

CIX. 

When  Nero  perish'd  by  the  jus  test  doom 
Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy’d, 

Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  the  world  oveijoy’d. 

Some  hands  unseen  strew ’d  flowers  upon  his  tomb:  • 
Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a heart  not  void 
Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done,  when  power 
Had  left  the  wretch  an  uncorruptcd  hour. 

And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  devil  design'd 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  hhn  half  the  kind. 

Dkydeji'*  Theodore  and  Ilonoria .] 

• " 'Cmp  f«»t« 

me  — ajym, 

•hfnt  ro Fragment  of  Sappho. 

1 " Era  gia  I’  ora  che  volge  '1  dlslo, 

A'  navlganti,  e ’ntenerisce  11  cuore ; 

Lo  di  ch'  nan  detto  a*  dolcl  amid  a dlo  ; 

E che  lo  nuovo  peregrin’ d*  amorc 
Punge,  so  ode  Squilla  di  lontano, 

Che  pala  'I  giorno  planger  che  si  muore.” 

Dahtit*  Purgatory,  canto  viii. 
This  last  line  ii  the  first  of  Gray’s  Elegy,  taken  by  hhn 
without  acknowledgment. 

• See  Suetonius  for  this  fact — [“  The  public  Joy  was  so 
great  upon  the  occasion  of  his  death,  that  the  common  people 
ran  up  and  down  with  caps  upon  their  beads.  And  yet  there 
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Bat  I'm  digressing ; wb»t  on  tirth  has  Nero, 

Or  any  such  like  sorerelgn  buffoons,  • 

To  do  with  the  transactions  of  my  hero. 

More  than  such  madmen’s  fellow  man — the  moon's? 
8ure  my  invention  must  be  down  at  aero. 

And  I grown  one  of  many  “ wooden  spoons” 

Of  verse  (the  name  with  which  we  Cantabs  please 
To  dub  the  last  of  honours  in  degrees). 


I feel  this  tediousness  will  never  do  — 

'T  is  being  too  epic,  and  I must  cut  down 
(In  copying)  this  long  canto  into  two ; 

They  H never  find  it  out,  unless  I own 
The  fact,  excepting  some  experienced  few ; 

And  then  as  an  improvement  twill  be  shown i 
IH  prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is 
From  Aristotle  passim.  — See  njwrtast. 


were  some,  who  for  a long  time  trimmed  up  hu  tomb  with 
spring  and  lummer  flower*,  and  one  while  placed  hi*  Image 
upon  hi*  rostra  dressed  up  in  state  robe*,  another  while  pub- 
lUhed  proclamation*  in  his  name,  ai  If  he  was  yet  alive,  and 
wrould  shortly  come  to  Rome  again,  with  a Teugeauce  to  all 
hu  enemies.  ] 

‘ [*•  But  I’m  digressing  — what  on  earth  have  Nero 

And  Wordsworth  — both  poetical  buffoons,”  Ac. 

— MS.] 

* [Canto  111.  originally  Included  almost  all  the  stanzas 
which  now  form  Canto  IV.  Canto*  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  were 
published  together,  in  8vo.,  in  Augu*t,  Inal.  The  following 
are  extract*  From  Lord  Byron’*  letters  to  Mr.  Murray : — 
Rorcnna.  December  4.  1819.  — " The  third  Canto  of  Don 
Juan  U completed,  in  about  twq  hundred  stanza* ; very  de- 
cent, I believe,  but  do  not  know,  and  it  1*  usele**  to  discus*.  ’ 
December  10,  1819.  — " 1 have  finished  the  third  Canto, 
but  the  thing*  1 have  read  and  heard  discourage  all  further 
publication  — at  least  for  the  present.  The  cry  U up.  and 
cant  1*  up.  I should  have  no  objection  to  return  the  price  of 

^February *7.  1890.  — “ 1 hare  cut  the  third  Canto  into 
two,  because  It  was  too  long ; and  I tell  you  thl*  beforehand, 
because  in  case  of  any  reckoning  between  you  and  me,  these 
two  are  only  to  go  lor  one,  as  thl*  was  the  original  form, 
ami,  in  fact,  the  two  together  are  not  longer  than  one  of  the 
first:  so  remember  that  I have  not  made  this  division  to 
double  upon  you. — 1 have  not  yet  sent  off  the  Cantos,  and 
have  some  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  published,  for 
they  have  not  the  spirit  of  the  first.  The  outcry  has  not 
frightened  but  it  has  hurt  me,  and  I have  not  written  con 
amore  this  time.”  . , 

October  li,  1820.  — " 1 don’t  feel  inclined  to  care  further 
about  Don  Juan.  What  do  you  think  a very  pretty  Italian 
lady  said  to  me  the  other  day  ? She  had  read  it  in  the  French, 
ana  paid  me  some  compliments,  with  due  drawbacks,  upon 
It.  I answered,  that  what  the  said  was  true,  but  that  I sus- 
pected It  would  live  longer  than  Childe  Harold.—*  Ah,  but’ 
(said  she)  * l would  rather  hate  the  fame  of  Childe  Harold 
for  three  pears  than  an  immortality  qf  Don  Juan  ! ’ The 
truth  it.  that  it  is  too  true,  and  the  women  halo  many  thing* 
which  strip  off  the  tinsel  of  sentiment ; and  they  are  right,  as 
it  w ould  rob  them  of  their  weapons.  I never  knew  a woman 
who  did  not  hate  De  Grammont’s  Memoirs  for  the  same 

re  WtTiubjoin  « single  specimen  of  the  contemporary  criticism 
on  Cantos  III.,  IV.,  ana  V.  .... 

•*  |t  teeins  to  have  become  almost  an  axiom  In  the  literary 

I [ world,  that  nothing  Is  so  painful  to  the  sensibilities  of  an  au- 
! j thor  as  the  palpable  neglect  of  his  productions,  rrom  this 

I I species  of  mortification,  no  poet  has  ever,  perhaps,  been  more 
i 1 fully  rxrmpt  than  Lord  Byron.  None  of  his  publications 

1 hare  Jailed  in  at  least  exciting  a sufficient  portion  of  general 
interest  and  attention ; and  even  those  among  them  which 
the  scrutinising  eye  of  criticism  might  deem  somewhat  un- 
ivorthr  of  his  powers,  have  never  compelled  him,  like  many 
i t,f  h - poetical  brethren,  to  seek  refuge  from  the  apathy  and 
! waui  of  discernment  of  contemporaries,  in  the  consoling  an- 
I ticipation  of  posthumous  honours  and  triumphs.  But,  if  we 
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Noth i kg  so  difficult  as  a beginning 
In  poesy,  unless  perhaps  the  end ; 

For  oftentimes  when  Pegasus  seems  winning 

The  race,  he  sprains  a wing,  and  down  we  tend. 

Like  Lucifer  when  hurl’d  from  heaven  for  sinning;  | 
Our  sin  the  same,  and  hard  as  his  to  mend. 

Being  pride  5,  which  leads  the  mind  to  soar  too  far, 

Till  our  own  weakness  shows  us  what  we  are.* 

II. 

But  Time,  which  brings  all  beings  to  their  level. 

And  sharp  Adversity,  will  teach  at  last 
Man, — and,  as  we  would  hope,  — perhaps  the  devil. 
That  neither  of  their  intellects  are  vast : 

While  youth’s  hot  wishes  in  our  red  veins  revel. 

We  know  not  this — the  blood  flows  on  too  fast ; 

But  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the  ocean, 

We  ponder  deeply  on  each  past  emotion.  5 

are  to  infer,  from  the  axiom  already  alluded  to,  that  exten- 
sive notoriety  must  be  pleasing  in  the  same  proportion  that 
neglect  Is  distressing  to  an  author,  then  none  of  his  lordship’s 

Kuctlons  can  afford  him  so  ample  a field  for  srlf-congratu- 
n as  the  Don  Juan.  Rerilert  and  partisans  have  alike 
contributed  to  the  popularity  of  this  singular  work  ; and  the 
result  is,  that  scarcely  any  poem  of  the  present  day  has  been 
more  generally  read,  or  It*  continuation  more  eagerly  sad 
impatiently  awaited.  Its  poetical  merits  have  been  extolled 
to  the  skies  by  its  admirers  ; and  the  Priest  and  the  Leviv,  ’ 
though  they  have  joined  to  anathematise  It,  have  not,  who 
they  came  in  Its  way,  * passed  by  on  the  other  tide.’ 

“ But  little  progress  is  made  in  the  history  and  adventure* 
of  the  hero  In  these  three  additional  cantos.  The  fact  u. 
however,  that  nothing  has  appeared,  from  the  beginning,  to  , 
be  farther  from  the  author’s  Intention,  than  to  render  ku 
Don  Juan  anything  like  a regular  narrative.  On  the  con- 
trary, Us  general  appearance  tends  strongly  to  remind  us  of 
the  learned  philosopher's  treatise  — * De  rebus  omnibus  et 
quibusdam  alits.’  And  here  we  cannot  avoid  remarking, 
what  an  admirable  method  those  persons  must  postes*  of 
reconciling  contradictions,  who,  In  the  same  breath,  censure  , 
the  poem  for  its  want  of  plan,  and  impeach  the  writer  of  a 
deliberate  design  against  the  religion  and  government  of  the 
country.  His  lordship  has  himself  given  what  appear*  to  us 
a very  candid  exposition  of  his  motive*  — 

4 the  fact  Is,  that  I have  nothing  plann’d. 

Unless  it  were  to  be  a moment  merry, 

A novel  word  in  my  vocabulary.’ 

Indeed,  the  whole  poem  has  completely  the  appearance  of 
being  produced  in  those  intervals  in  which  an  active  and 
powerful  mind,  habitually  engaged  In  literary  occupation, 
relaxes  from  Its  more  serious  labours,  and  amuses  Itself  with  | 
comparative  trifling.  Hence  the  narrative  is  interrupted  by  | 
continual  digressions,  and  the  general  character  of  the  lan- 
guage l*  that  of  irony  and  sarcastic  humour ; — an  Apparent 
levity,  which,  however,  often  serves  but  as  a veil  to  deep  reflec-  I 
tion.  Nor  can  the  talent  of  the  master-hand  be  always  con 
cealed : It  involuntarily  betrays  Itself  In  the  touches  of  the 
pathetic  and  sublime  which  frequently  present  themselves  It.  I 
the  course  of  the  poem  ; In  the  thoughts  * too  big  for  utter-  E 
ance,  and  too  deep  for  tears,’  which  are  Interspersed  ID 
various  parts  of  it.'  — Campbell.] 

> r *•  Pride  and  worse  Ambition  threw  me  down. 

Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven's  matchless  King.*’ 
Paradise  Lost-] 

* [ .«•  the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  aogvU, 

And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 
Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature : 

The  vile  are  only  vain  ; the  great  arc  i roud.’’_ 

Marino  Faliero.  ace  ante,  p SOT-j 
* ["  Time  hovers  o’er,  impatient  to  destroy, 

And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy  : 

In  vain  their  gills  the  bounteous  season*  pour. 

The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flow’r  ; 

With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  itore. 

He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  please  no  miwe." 

Johnson’*  Vanity  ctf  Human  Withal 
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As  boy,  I thought  myself  a clever  fellow, 

And  wish’d  that  others  held  the  same  opinion ; 
They  took  it  up  when  my  days  grew  more  mellow, 
And  other  minds  acknowledged  my  dominion : 

Now  my  sere  fancy  “ falls  into  the  yellow 
Leaf*,”  and  Imagination  droops  her  pinion, 

And  the  sad  truth  which  hovers  o'er  my  desk 
Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque. 

IV. 

And  if  I laugh  at  any  mortal  tiling, 

T is  that  I may  not  weep ; and  if  I weep, 

’Tls  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 
Itself  to  apathy,  for  we  must  steep 
Our  hearts  first  In  the  depths  of  Lethe's  spring, 

Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will  sleep : 

Thetis  baptised  her  mortal  son  in  Styx ; * 

A mortal  mother  would  on  Lethe  fix.  3 

V. 

Some  have  accused  me  of  a strange  design 
Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land, 4 
And  trace  It  In  this  poem  every  line : 

I don’t  pretend  that  I quite  understand 
My  own  meaning  when  I would  be  very  fine } 

But  the  fact  is  that  I have  nothing  plann’d, 

Unless  It  were  to  be  a moment  merry  • 

A novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 

VI. 

To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 
1 1 This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic ; 

Pulci  was  sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme,  * 

Who  sang  when  chivalry  was  more  Quixotic, 

And  revelTd  in  the  fancies  of  the  time,  [despotic ; 

True  knights,  chaste  dames,  huge  giants,  kings 
But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obsolete, 

I chose  a modern  subject  as  more  meet. 

VIL 

How  I have  treated  it,  I do  not  know ; 

Perhaps  no  better  than  they  have  treated  me, 

Who  have  imputed  such  designs  as  show 

Not  what  they  saw,  but  what  they  wish’d  to  see : 
But  if  it  gives  them  pleasure,  be  It  so ; 

This  is  a liberal  age,  and  thoughts  are  free ; 
Meantime  Apollo  plucks  me  by  the  ear. 

And  tells  me  to  resume  my  story  here.  0 

VIII. 

1 I Young  Juan  and  his  lady-love  were  left 
To  their  own  hearts’  most  sweet  society ; 

Even  Time  the  pitiless  In  sorrow  cleft 

W'lth  his  rude  scythe  such  gentle  bosoms ; he 

M ’ T is  a grand  poem  — and  so  true ! — true  as  the  10th  of 
Juvenal  himself.  The  lapse  of  ages  changes  all  things  — 
time  — language  — the  earth  — the  bounds  of  the  sea  — the 
•tar i of  the  sky,  and  every  thing  * about,  around,  and  under- 
neath ' man.  except  man  himsejf,  who  has  always  been,  and 
always  will  be,  an  unlucky  rascal.  The  infinite  variety  of 
lires  conduct  but  to  death,  and  the  Infinity  of  wishes  lead  but 
to  disappointment.”  — Byron  Diary,  1821.] 

* [ “ my  May  or  life 

la  faU’n  Into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf.”—  Mac  bet  A.] 

* [Achilles  is  said  to  have  been  dipped  by  his  mother  in 
the  river  Sty*,  to  render  him  invulnerable.] 

* [”  Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  watery  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks 
Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets, 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  bain." 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  vl.l 

* P*.  g M Lord  Byron  Is  the  very  Comus  of  poetry,  who, 

by  the  bewitching  airiness  of  his  numbers,  alms  to  turn  the 
moral  world  Into  a herd  of  monsters.”  — Watkins. 

M Deep  as  Bjtou  has  dipped  his  pen  into  vice,  he  has 
dipped  n stiU  deeper  into  immorality.  Alas  ! he  shines  only 
to  mislead  — he  flashes  only  to  destroy.”  — Colton. 


Sigh’d  to  behold  them  of  their  hours  bereft. 

Though  foe  to  love ; and  yet  they  could  not  be 
Meant  to  grow  old,  but  die  in  happy  spring, 

Before  one  charm  or  hope  had  taken  wing. 

IX. 

Their  faces  were  not  made  for  wrinkles,  their 
Pure  blood  to  stagnate,  their  great  hearts  to  fall ; 

The  blank  grey  was  not  made  to  blast  their  hair. 

But  like  the  climes  that  know  nor  snow  nor  hail, 
They  were  all  summer ; lightning  might  assail 
And  shiver  them  to  ashes,  but  to  trail 
A long  and  snake-like  life  of  dull  decay 
Was  not  for  them  — they  had  too  little  clay. 

X. 

They  were  alone  once  more ; for  them  to  be 
Thus  was  another  Eden ; they  were  never 
Weary,  unless  when  separate  : the  tree 
Cut  from  its  forest  root  of  years — the  river 
Damm’d  from  its  fountain — the  child  from  the  knee  1 
And  breast  maternal  wean’d  at  once  for  ever, — 
Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  apart ; 7 
Alas  I there  is  no  instinct  like  the  heart — 

XI. 

The  heart  — which  may  be  broken : happy  they ! 

Thrice  fortunate ! who  of  that  fragile  mould. 

The  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay, 

Break  with  the  first  fall : they  can  ne’er  behold 
The  long  year  link’d  with  heavy  day  on  day. 

And  all  which  must  be  borne,  and  never  told ; 

While  life’s  strange  principle  will  often  lie 
Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die. 

XIL 

“ Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,”  was  said  of  yore, » 
And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this : 

The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slays  even  more  — 
The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  is. 
Except  mere  breath ; and  since  the  silent  shore 
Awaits  at  last  even  those  who  longest  miss 
The  old  archer’s  shafts,  perhaps  the  early  grave 
Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save.  » 

XIII. 

Haid£c  and  Juan  thought  not  of  the  dead.  [them : 
The  heavens,  and  earth,  and  air,  seem’d  made  for 
They  found  no  fault  with  Time,  save  that  he  fled ; 

They  saw  not  in  themselves  aught  to  condemn : 

Each  was  the  other’s  mirror,  and  but  read 
Joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a gem, 

And  knew  such  brightness  was  but  the  reflection 
Of  their  exchanging  glances  of  affection. 

'*  In  Don  Juan  be  is  highly  profane ; but.  in  that  poem,  the 
profaneness  is  in  keeping  with  all  the  other  qualltiei,  and  re- 
ligion comes  in  for  a sneer,  or  a burlesque,  only  in  common 
with  every  thing  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  us  as  moral  and 
social  beings.”  — Eel.  Rev. 

**  Dost  thou  aspire,  like  a Satanic  mind, 

With  vice  to  waste  and  desolate  mankind  ? 

Toward  every  rude  and  dark  and  dismal  deed 
To  see  them  hurrying  on  with  swifter  speed  ? 

To  make  them,  from  restraint  and  conscience  free, 

Bad  as  thyself,  or  worse— if  such  can  be  Coma.] 

3 [See  anti,  p.  482.] 

« [•*  Cum  c-mcrem  reges  et  pnelia,  Cynthius  aurem 
Vellit,  et  admonuit.”—  Viao.  Ed.  vj.] 

' [ ” from  its  mother's  knee 

When  its  last  weaning  draught  is  drain’d  for  ever, 

The  child  divided— it  were  less  to  see, 

Tnan  these  two  from  each  other  torn  apart.”— MS.] 

* See  Herodotus  (Cleobis  and  Biton).  The  sentiment  is  in 
a fragment  of  Menander. 

* [”  The  less  of  this  cold  world,  the  more  of  Heaven." 

Mjlman.] 
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XIV. 

The  gentle  pressure,  and  the  thrilling  touch, 

The  least  glance  better  understood  than  words. 
Which  still  said  all,  and  ne'er  could  say  too  much  ; 

A language,  too,  but  like  to  that  of  birds 
Known  but  to  them,  at  least  appearing  such 
As  but  to  lovers  a true  sense  affords  ; 

Sweet  playfUl  phrases,  which  would  seem  absurd 
| To  those  who  have  ceased  to  hear  such,  or  ne’er  heard— 

XV. 

All  these  were  theirs,  for  they  were  children  still, 

And  children  still  they  should  have  ever  been ; 
They  were  not  made  in  the  real  world  to  fill 
A busy  character  in  the  dull  scene, 

But  like  two  beings  bom  from  out  a rill, 

A nymph  and  her  beloved,  all  unseen 
To  pass  their  lives  in  fountains  and  on  flowers, 

| And  never  know  the  weight  of  human  hours. 

XVI. 

, Moons  changing  had  roll'd  on,  and  changeless  found 
Those  their  bright  rise  had  lighted  to  such  joys 
As  rarely  they  beheld  throughout  their  round ; 

And  these  were  not  of  the  vain  kind  which  cloys. 
For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  never  bound 
By  the  mere  senses ; and  that  which  destroys  1 
Most  love,  possession,  unto  them  appear’d 
A thing  which  each  endearment  more  endear'd. 

XVII. 

: Oh  beautiful  I and  rare  as  beautiful  I 

But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mind  delights 
i To  lose  Itself  when  the  old  world  grows  dull. 

And  we  are  sick  of  its  hack  sounds  and  sights, 
Intrigues,  adventures  of  the  common  school. 

Its  petty  passions,  marriages,  and  flights. 

Where  Hymen’s  torch  but  brands  one  strumpet  more, 
j Whose  husband  only  knows  her  not  a wh — re. 

xvra. 

Hard  words ; harsh  truth ; a truth  which  many  know. 

Enough.  — The  faithful  and  the  fairy  pair, 

Who  never  found  a single  hour  too  slow, 
j What  was  it  made  them  thus  exempt  from  care  ? 
Young  innate  feelings  all  have  felt  below, 

Which  perish  in  the  rest,  but  in  them  were 
Inherent ; what  we  mortals  call  romantic. 

And  always  envy,  though  we  deem  it  frantic. 

XIX. 

This  is  in  others  a factitious  state. 

An  opium  dream  * of  too  much  youth  and  reading, 
But  was  in  them  their  nature  or  their  fate : 

No  novels  e’er  had  sot  their  young  hearts  bleeding, 
For  Haidee’s  knowledge  was  by  no  means  great. 

And  Juan  was  a boy  of  saintly  breeding ; 

( So  that  there  was  no  reason  for  their  loves 
More  than  for  those  of  nightingales  or  doves. 

XX. 

They  gazed  upon  the  sunset ; 't  Is  an  hour 
Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  their  eyes, 

* [”  For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  which  would  bound 
’Gainst  common  filings,”  Ac.  — MS.] 

I 9 [The  “ Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,”  by 
j De  Quincy,  bad  been  published  shortly  before  this  Canto 
i written.] 

5 [“  Seldom  he  smiles  ; and  smiles  In  such  a sort. 

As  if  he  mock'd  himself,”  Ac.  — Shakspeare] 


For  it  had  made  them  what  they  were : the  power 
Of  love  had  first  o’erw helmed  them  from  such  sides, 
When  happiness  had  been  their  only  dower, 

And  twilight  saw  them  link'd  in  passion’s  tks ; 
Charm’d  with  each  other,  all  things  charm’d  that 
brought 

The  past  still  welcome  as  the  present  thought 

XXI. 

I know  not  why,  but  in  that  hour  to-night 
Even  as  they  gazed,  a sudden  tremor  came, 

And  swept,  as  ’twere,  across  their  hearts'  delight 
Like  the  wind  o’er  a harp-string,  or  a flame, 
When  one  Is  shook  in  sound,  and  one  in  sight ; 

And  thus  some  boding  flash’d  through  either  fraut, 
And  call’d  from  Juan’s  breast  a (hint  low  sigh, 
While  one  new  tear  arose  in  Haid£e’s  eye. 

XXII. 

That  large  black  prophet  eye  seem’d  to  dilate 
And  follow  far  the  disappearing  sun, 

As  if  their  last  day  of  a happy  date 

With  his  broad,  bright,  and  dropping  orb  were  gone. 
Juan  gazed  on  her  as  to  ask  his  fate  — 

He  felt  a griet  but  knowing  cause  for  none, 

Ilis  glance  inquired  of  hers  for  some  excuse 
For  feelings  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse. 

XXIII. 

She  turn’d  to  him,  and  smiled,  but  in  that  sort 
Which  makes  not  others  smile  * ; then  turn’d  aside; 
Whatever  feeling  shook  her,  it  seem’d  short. 

And  master’d  by  her  wisdom  or  her  pride ; 

When  Juan  spoke,  too — it  might  be  in  sport— 

Of  this  their  mutual  feeling,  she  replied — 

“ If  it  should  be  so, — but  — it  cannot  be— 

Or  I at  least  shall  not  survive  to  see." 

XXIV. 

Joan  would  question  further,  but  she  press'd 
His  lip  to  hers,  and  silenced  him  with  this, 

And  then  dismiss’d  the  omen  from  her  breast. 
Defying  augury  with  that  fond  kiss ; 

And  no  doubt  of  all  methods  ’tis  the  best  : 

Some  people  prefer  wine  — ’tis  not  amiss: 

I have  tried  both  * ; so  those  who  would  a part  tzfcf 
May  choose  between  the  headache  and  the  heartache 

XXV. 

One  of  the  two,  according  to  your  choice. 

Woman  or  wine,  you  11  have  to  undergo ; 

Both  maladies  are  taxes  on  our  joys : 

But  which  to  choose,  I really  hardly  kuo* ; 

And  if  I had  to  give  a casting  voice, 

For  both  sides  I could  many  reasons  show, 

And  then  decide,  without  great  wrong  to  either, 

It  were  much  better  to  have  both  than  neither. 

XXVI. 

Juan  and  Haid&  gazed  upon  each  other 

With  swimming  looks  of  speechless  tendeme*. 
Which  mix’d  all  feelings,  friend,  child,  lover,  brother? 
All  that  the  best  can  mingle  and  express 

4 [“  The  effect  of  all  wince  and  spirits  upon  me  U itrifif* 
It  KtUet,  but  it  makes  me  gloomy  — gloomy  at  the 
moment  of  their  effect,  and  not  gay  hardly  ever,  iw*  * 
composes  for  a time,  though  sullenly.  Swimming  rail**  sf 
spirits,  — but  In  general  they  are  low,  and  get  daily  w*® 
That  Is  hopeless ; for  I do  not  think  I am  »o  mock  na ay  “ 
I was  at  nineteen.”—  By ron  Diary,  1921 -J 
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When  two  pure  hearts  are  pour’d  in  one  another. 
And  love  too  much,  and  yet  can  not  love  less  ; 

But  almost  sanctify'  the  sweet  excess 
By  the  immortal  wish  and  power  to  bless. 1 

XXVII. 

Mix’d  in  each  other’s  arms,  and  heart  In  heart,  [long 
Why  did  they  not  then  die  ? — they  had  lived  too 
Should  an  hour  come  to  bid  them  breathe  apart ; 

Tears  could  but  bring  them  cruel  things  or  wrong ; 
The  world  was  not  for  them,  nor  the  world’s  art 
For  beings  passionate  as  Sappho’s  song ; 

Love  was  born  with  them,  in  them,  so  intense, 

It  was  their  very  spirit — not  a sense. 

XXVIII. 

They  should  have  lived  together  deep  in  woods, 
Unseen  as  sings  the  nightingale3  ; they  were 
Unfit  to  mix  in  these  thick  solitudes 
Call’d  social,  haunts  of  Iiate,  and  Vice,  and  Care: 
How  lonely  every  freeborn  creature  broods  ! 

The  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  in  a pair ; 

The  eagle  soars  alone ; the  gull  and  crow 
Fuck  o'er  their  carrion,  just  like  men  below. 

XXIX. 

Now  pillow’d  cheek  to  cheek.  In  loving  sleep, 

Iiaidle  and  Juan  their  siesta  took, 

A gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep, 

For  ever  and  anon  a something  shook 
Juan,  and  shuddering  o'er  his  frame  would  creep ; 

And  Haidee's  sweet  lips  murmur’d  like  a brook 
A wordless  music,  and  her  face  so  fair 
Stirr’d  with  her  dream,  as  rose-leaves  with  the  air  ■» 

XXX. 

Or  as  the  stirring  of  a deep  dear  stream 
Within  an  Alpine  hollow,  when  the  wind 
Walks  o’er  it,  was  she  shaken  by  the  dream, 

The  mystical  usurper  of  the  mind  — 4 

i ["  Learn  by  • mortal  yearning  to  attend 

Towards  a higher  object.  Lore  was  given. 
Encouraged,  sanction'd,  chiefly  for  that  end  ; 

l or  this  the  pasilon  to  excess  was  driven  — 

That  self  might  be  annull'd  — her  bondage  prove 
The  fetters  or  a dream,  opposed  to  lovc.,• 

Wuauswoaru’s  Laodamia .] 

* [“  The  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 

1 better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns: 

There  can  1 sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 

And  to  the  nightingale’s  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes." 

Sraksfxarb.] 

1 [In  one  of  Wilson’s  minor  poems,  “ On  the  Death  of  a 
Child  ” (1612),  occurs  this  beautiful  image  : — 

. . . “ All  her  innocent  thoughts, 

Like  rose-leaves  scatter’d.”] 

« [••  We  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  In  our  sleeps, 
and  the  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of 
the  soul.  It  Is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason  ; 
and  our  waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our 
sleeps.  At  my  nativity  my  ascendant  was  the  watery  sign  of 
Scorpius  ; 1 was  boro  In  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and  t 
think  1 bare  a piece  of  that  leaden  plane:  in  me.  I am  no 
way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardise  of 
company  ; yet  in  one  dream  I can  compose  a whole  comedy, 
behold  the  action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and  laugh  myself 
awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  iny  memory  as  faithful 
as  my  reason  is  then  fruitful,  1 would  never  study  but  In  my 
dreams ; and  this  time  also  would  1 choose  for  my  devotions ; 
but  our  grosser  memories  have  then  so  little  hold  of  our  ab- 
stracted understandings,  that  they  forget  the  story,  and  can 
only  relate  to  our  awakened  soul*  a confused  and  broken  tale 
of  that  that  has  passed.”  — Sir  Thomas  Browns.] 

• [*  Strange  state  of  being  ! — for 't  Is  still  to  be  — 

And  wba  can  know  all  false  what  then  we  see  ?’•— MS.] 
« £•*  One  of  the  finest  moral  tales  I ever  read,  is  an  account 


O’erpowering  us  to  be  whate’er  may  seem 

Good  to  the  soul  which  we  no  more  can  bind ; 
Strange  state  of  being ! (for  ’tis  still  to  be) 

Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal’d  eyes  to  see. 5 

XXXI. 

She  dream’d  of  being  alone  on  the  sea- shore,® 

Chain'd  to  a Took ; she  knew  not  how,  but  stir 
She  could  not  from  the  spot,  and  the  loud  roar 

Grew,  and  each  wave  rose  roughly,  threatening  her ; ; 

And  o’er  her  upper  lip  they  seem’d  to  pour. 

Until  she  sobb’d  for  breath,  and  soon  they  were 
Foaming  o'er  her  lone  head,  so  fierce  and  high  — 

Each  broke  to  drown  her,  yet  she  could  not  die. 

xxxii. 

Anon — she  was  released,  and  then  she  stray’d 
O'er  the  sharp  shingles  with  her  bleeding  feet, 

And  stumbled  almost  every  step  she  made ; 

And  something  roll'd  before  her  in  a sheet, 

Which  she  must  still  pursue  howe'er  afraid : 

'T  was  white  and  indistinct,  nor  stopp’d  to  meet 
Her  glance  nor  grasp,  for  still  she  gazed  and  grasp’d, 

And  ran,  but  it  escaped  her  as  she  clasp'd. 

XXXIII. 

The  dream  changed : — in  a cave  she  stood,  Its  walls 
Were  hung  with  marble  Icicles ; the  work 
Of  ages  on  its  water-fretted  halls  [and  lurk ; 

Where  waves  might  wash,  and  seals  might  breed 
Her  hair  was  dripping,  and  the  very  balls 

Of  her  black  eyes  seem'd  turn’d  to  tears,  and  mirk 
The  sharp  rocks  look'd  below  each  drop  they  caught. 
Which  froze  to  marble  as  It  fell,  — she  thought 

XXXIV. 

And  wet,  and  cold,  and  lifeless  at  her  feet. 

Pale  as  the  foam  that  froth’d  on  his  dead  brow, 

Which  she  essay’d  in  vain  to  clear,  (how  sweet 
Were  once  her  cares,  how  idle  seem'd  they  now  1) 

| 

of  a dream  In  the  Tatler,  which,  though  it  has  every  appear- 
ance of  a real  dream,  comprehend*  a moral  so  sublime  and 
to  interesting,  that  1 question  whether  any  man  who  attends 
to  it  can  ever  forget  it;  and,  if  he  remembers,  whether  he 
can  ever  cease  to  the  better  for  it.  Addison  is  the  author 
of  the  paper ; and  I shall  give  the  story  In  his  own  elegant 
words  : — * I was  once  In  agonies  of  grief  that  are  unutterable, 
and  io  so  great  a distraction  of  mind,  that  1 thought  myself 
even  out  of  the  possibility  of  receiving  comfort.  The  occa- 
sion was  as  follows  When  1 was  a youth,  in  a part  of  the 
army  which  was  then  quartered  at  Dover,  I fell  in  lore  with 
an  agreeable  young  woman  of  a good  family  In  those  parts, 
and  bad  the  satislactlon  of  seeing  my  addresses  kindly  re- 
ceived, which  occasioned  the  perplexity  1 ain  going  to  relate. 

We  wore,  in  a calm  evening,  diverting  ourselves,  on  the  top 
of  a cliff’,  with  the  prospect  of  the  sea ; and  trifling  away  the 
time  in  such  little  fondnesses,  as  are  most  ridiculous  to  people 
In  business,  and  most  agreeable  to  those  In  love.  In  tiie 
midst  of  these  our  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched  a 
paper  of  verses  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  I 
was  following  her  ; when  on  a sudden  the  ground,  though  at 
a considerable  distance  from  the  Terge  of  the  precipice,  sunk 
under  her,  and  threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  a height, 
upon  such  a range  of  rocks,  as  would  hare  dashed  her  into 
ten  thousand  pieces,  had  her  body  been  made  of  adamant. 

It  Is  much  easier  for  my  reader  to  Imagine  my  state  of  mind 
upon  such  an  occasion,  than  for  me  to  express  it.  1 said  to  \ 
myself,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Heaven  to  relieve  me  — when  , 
1 awaked,  equally  transported  and  astonished,  to  see  myself 
drawn  out  of  an  affliction,  which,  the  very  moment  before, 
appeared  to  be  altogether  inextricable.’ — What  fable  of  I 
Alsop,  nay  of  Homer,  or  of  Virgil,  conveys  so  tine  a moral  ? [ 

Yet  most  people  have,  If  I mistake  not,  met  with  such  de- 
liverances by  means  of  a dream.  Let  us  not  despise  itutruc-  [ 
tion,  how  mean  soever  the  vehicle  may  be  that  brings  it.  f 
Even  if  it  be  a dream,  let  us  learn  to  profit  by  iL  For,  j 
whether  asleep  or  awake,  we  arc  equally  the  care  of  Prori-  ! 
dence;  and  neither  a dream,  nor  a waking  thought,  can  . 
occur  to  us  without  the  permission  of  Him  lu  whom  we  lives 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.”  — Da.  ttxarm.] 


DON  JUAN. 
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Lay  Juan,  nor  could  aught  renew  the  beat 
Of  his  quench’d  heart : and  the  sea  dirges  low 
Rang  in  her  sad  oafs  like  a mermaid’s  song, 

And  that  brief  dream  appear’d  a life  too  long.  > 

XXXV. 

And  gasing  on  the  dead,  she  thought  his  face 
Faded,  or  alter'd  into  something  new  — 

Like  to  her  father's  features,  till  each  trace 
More  like  and  like  to  Lambro’s  aspect  grew  — 
With  all  his  keen  worn  look  and  Grecian  grace ; 

And  starting,  she  awoke,  and  what  to  view  ? 

Oh  l Powers  of  Heaven ! what  dark  eye  meets  she 
there? 

’Ti* — *tis  her  father’s — fix’d  upon  the  pair ! 
XXXVL 

Then  shrieking,  she  arose,  and  shrieking  fell. 

With  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  to  see 
Him  whom  she  deem’d  a habitant  where  dwell 
The  occan-buried,  risen  from  death,  to  be 
Perchance  the  death  of  one  she  loved  too  well : 

Dear  as  her  father  had  been  to  Haidoe, 

It  was  a moment  of  that  awful  kind 

I have  seen  such — but  must  not  call  to  mind. 

XXXVII. 

Up  Juan  sprang  to  Haidee’s  bitter  shriek, 

And  caught  her  falling,  and  from  off  the  wall 
Snatch’d  down  his  sabre,  in  hot  haste  to  wreak 
Vengeance  on  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all : 

Then  Lambro,  who  till  now  forbore  to  speak, 

Smiled  scornfully,  and  said,  “ Within  my  call, 

A thousand  scimitars  await  the  word  ; 

Put  up,  young  man,  put  up  your  silly  sword.” 

xxx  vm. 

And  Haid£e  clung  around  him ; u Juan,  ’tis — 

’T is  Lambro — ’tis  my  father ! Kneel  with  me — 
He  will  forgive  us — yes — it  must  be — yes. 

Oh  ! dearest  father,  in  this  agony 
Of  pleasure  and  of  pain — even  while  I kiss 
Thy  garment’s  hem  with  transport,  can  it  be 
That  doubt  should  mingle  with  my  filial  joy  ? 

Deal  with  me  as  thou  Milt,  but  spare  this  boy.” 

XXXIX 

HJgh  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood, 

Calm  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  his  eye — 

Hot  always  signs  with  him  of  calmest  mood : 

He  look'd  upon  her,  but  gave  no  reply ; 

Then  turn’d  to  Juan,  in  whose  cheek  the  blood 
Oft  came  and  went,  as  there  resolved  to  die ; 

In  arms,  at  least,  he  stood,  in  act  to  spring 
On  the  first  foe  whom  Lambro’s  call  might  bring. 

XL. 

“ Young  man,  your  sword;”  so  Lambro  once  more 
Juan  replied,  **  Not  while  this  arm  is  free.”  [said  : 

1 [“  1 awoke  from  a dream  — well ! and  bare  not  others 
dreamed  ? — Such  a dream  1— but  the  did  not  overtake  me. 
1 wish  the  dead  would  rest,  however.  Ugh  I bow  my  blood 
chilled  — and  1 could  not  wake  — and  — beigho  ! 

• Shadows  to-night 

Have  struck  more  terror  in  the  soul  of  Richard, 

Than  could  the  substance  of  ten  thousand. 

Arm’d  all  in  proof,’  Ac.  Ac. 

1 do  not  like  this  dream, — I hate  its  * foregone  conclusion.’ 
And  am  1 to  be  shaken  by  shadows  ? Ay,  when  they  remind 
me  of — no  matter — but.  If  I dream  thus  again,  I will  try 
whether  all  sleep  has  the  like  visions.  Since  1 rose,  I've 


And  drawing  from  his  belt  a pistol,  he 
Replied,  “ Your  blood  be  then  on  your  own  head." 

Then  look’d  close  at  the  flint,  as  if  to  see 
’T  was  fresh — for  he  had  lately  used  the  lock— 
And  next  proceeded  quietly  to  cock. 

XLL 

It  has  a strange  quick  jar  upon  the  ear, 

That  cocking  of  a pistol,  when  you  know 
A moment  more  will  bring  the  sight  to  bear 
Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  off,  or  so ; 

A gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near, 

If  you  have  got  a former  friend  for  foe ; 

But  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice. 

The  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  less  nice. 

XLII. 

Lambro  presented,  and  one  instant  more 

Had  stopp’d  this  Canto,  and  Don  Juan’s  breath, 
When  Haldde  threw  herself  her  boy  before ; 

Stern  as  her  sire : “ On  me,"  she  cried,  M let  death 
Descend — the  fault  is  mine ; this  fatal  shore 
He  found  — but  sought  not  I have  pledged  nr 
faith ; 

I love  him — I will  die  with  him : 1 knew 
Your  nature’s  firmness — know  your  daughter’s  too.” 

xxin. 

A minute  past,  and  she  had  been  all  tears, 

And  tenderness,  and  infancy ; but  now 
She  stood  as  one  who  champion’d  human  fears— 
Pale,  statue-like,  and  stern,  she  woo’d  the  blow ; 
And  tall  beyond  her  sex.  and  their  compeers, 

She  drew  up  to  her  height,  as  if  to  show 
A fairer  mark ; and  with  a fix’d  eye  scann'd 
Her  father’s  face  — but  never  stopp’d  his  hand. 

XLTV. 

He  gaxed  on  her,  and  she  on  him ; ’twas  strange 
How  like  they  look’d  J the  expression  was  the 
same ; 

Serenely  savage,  with  a little  change 

In  the  large  dark  eye’s  mutual-darted  flame; 

For  she,  too,  was  as  one  who  could  avenge. 

If  cause  should  be — a lioness,  though  tame. 

Her  Other’s  blood  before  her  father’s  face 
Boil'd  up,  and  proved  her  truly  of  his  race. 

XLV. 

I said  they  were  alike,  their  features  and 
Their  stature,  differing  but  in  sex  and  years; 
Even  to  the  delicacy  of  their  hand  * 

There  was  resemblance,  such  as  true  blood  wean; 
And  now  to  see  them,  thus  divided,  stand 
In  fix’d  ferocity,  when  joyous  tears, 

And  sweet  sensations,  should  have  welcomed  both. 
Show  what  the  passions  are  in  their  full  growth. 

been  in  considerable  bodily  pain  also ; but  it  Is  f°“ 
over,  and  now,  like  Lord  Oglcby,  I am  wound  up  i<*  u* 
day.”  — Byron  Journal,  1813. J 
* (The  reader  will  observe  a curious  mark  of 
which  the  poet  notices,  with  respect  to  the  bands  ofw' 
father  and  daughter.  Lord  Byron,  we  suspect.  Is  ,a“wr 
for  the  first  hint  of  this  to  All  Pacha,  who.  by  the 
original  of  Lambro  ; for,  when  his  lordship  was  introdowe 
with  his  friend  Hobbouse,  to  that  agreeable-mannered  ty rm- 
the  vixier  said  that  he  knew  he  was  the  Megalo*  Anthrcff 
(f.  e.  the  Great  Man),  by  the  smallness  of  his  ears  sod  ***** 
— Galt.] 
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XLVL 

The  father  paused  a moment,  then  withdrew 
His  weapon,  and  replaced  it ; but  stood  mill. 

And  looking  on  her,  as  to  look  her  through, 

“Not  /,”  he  said,  “ hare  sought  this  stranger’s  ill ; 

! 1 Not  / hare  made  this  desolation : few 

Would  bear  such  outrage,  and  forbear  to  kill ; 

But  1 must  do  my  duty  — how  thou  hast 
Done  thine,  the  present  vouches  for  the  past.  * 

XL  VII. 

I 44  Let  him  disarm  ; or,  by  my  father’s  head, 

I His  own  shall  roll  before  you  like  a ball  I ” 

; 1 He  raised  his  whistle,  os  the  word  he  said,  | 

And  blew ; another  answer'd  to  the  call. 

And  rushing  in  disorderly,  though  led. 

And  arm’d  from  boot  to  turban,  one  and  all, 

| j Some  twenty  of  his  train  came,  rank  on  rank  ; 

He  gave  the  word,  — “ Arrest  or  slay  the  Frank."  1 

XLVIIL 

Then,  with  a sudden  movement,  he  withdrew 
His  daughter ; while  compress'd  within  his  clasp, 

"T  wixt  her  and  Juan  interposed  the  crew ; 

In  vain  she  struggled  in  her  father's  grasp  — 

His  arms  were  like  a serpent’s  coll : then  flew 
Upon  their  prey,  as  darts  an  angry  asp, 

The  file  of  pirates  : save  the  foremost,  who 
Had  fallen,  with  his  right  shoulder  half  cut  through. 

XLIX. 

The  second  had  his  cheek  laid  open  ; but 
The  third,  a wary,  cool  old  sworder,  took 
The  blows  upon  his  cutlass,  and  then  put 
His  own  well  in  ; so  well,  ere  you  could  look, 

His  man  was  floor'd,  and  helpless  at  his  foot. 

With  the  blood  running  like  a little  brook 
From  two  smart  sabre  gashes,  deep  and  red — 

One  on  the  arm,  the  other  on  the  head. 

L. 

And  then  they  bound  hhn  where  he  fell,  and  bore 
Juan  from  the  apartment ; with  a sign 
Old  Lambro  bade  them  take  him  to  the  shore, 

Where  lay  some  ships  which  were  to  sail  at  nine.  J 
They  laid  him  in  a boat,  and  plied  the  oar 

Until  they  reach’d  some  galliots,  placed  in  line ; 

On  board  of  one  of  these,  and  under  hatches, 

They  stow’d  him,  with  strict  orders  to  the  watches. 

LI. 

The  world  is  full  of  strange  vicissitudes. 

And  here  was  one  exceedingly  unpleasant  : 

A gentleman  so  rich  in  the  world’s  goods, 

Handsome  and  young,  enjoying  all  the  present, 

• (*•  And  If  / did  my  duty  as  thou  hast, 

This  hour  were  thine,  and  thy  young  minion’s  last." 

— MS.] 

' [**  Till  further  orders  should  his  doom  assign.”  — MS.] 

* l”  But  thou,  sweet  fkiry  of  the  fiery  rill, 

Makest  on  the  liver  a still  worse  attack  ; 

Besides,  thy  price  is  something  dearer  still.” — MS.] 

1 1 

4 [*•  I hare  been  considering  what  can  be  the  reason  why  I 
always  wake  at  a certain  hour  in  the  morning,  and  always  in 
very  bad  spirits  — I may  say,  in  actual  despair  and  despond- 
ency, in  ail  respects,  even  of  that  which  pleased  me  over 
I night.  In  about  an  hour  or  two  this  goes  off.  and  I compose 
either  to  sleep  again,  or,  at  least,  to  quiet.  In  England,  five 
years  ago,  I had  the  same  kind  of  hypochondria,  but  accom- 
panied with  so  violent  a thirst,  that  I have  drunk  as  many 
as  thirteen  bottles  of  soda-water  in  one  night,  after  going  to 
bed,  and  been  still  thirsty.  At  present  I have  not  the  thirst, 

1 1 but  the  depression  of  spirits  Is  no  leas  violent.  What  is  It  ? 


Just  at  the  very  time  when  he  least  broods 
On  such  a thing,  is  suddenly  to  sea  sent. 

Wounded  and  chain'd,  so  that  he  cannot  move, 

And  all  because  a lady  fell  in  love. 

LLL 

Here  I must  leave  him,  for  I grow  pathetic, 

Moved  by  the  Chinese  nymph  of  tears,  green  tea  I 
Than  whom  Cassandra  was  not  more  prophetic ; 

For  if  my  pure  libations  exceed  three, 

I feel  my  heart  become  so  sympathetic. 

That  I must  have  recourse  to  black  Bohea : 

'T  is  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious. 

For  tea  and  coffee  leave  us  much  more  serious, 

LUL 

Unless  when  qualified  with  thee,  Cogniac ! 

Sweet  Naiad  of  the  Phlegcthontic  rill ! 

Ah  ! why  the  liver  wilt  thou  thus  attack,  3 

And  make,  like  other  nymphs,  thy  lovers  ill  ? « 

I would  take  refuge  in  weak  punch,  but  rack 
(In  each  sense  of  the  word),  whene’er  I All 
My  mild  and  midnight  beakers  to  the  brim, 

Wakes  me  next  morning  with  its  synonym. 

LIV. 

I leave  Don  Juan  for  the  present,  safe — 

Not  sound,  poor  fellow,  but  severely  wounded  ; 

Yet  could  his  corporal  pangs  amount  to  half 

Of  those  with  which  his  Haid6e’s  bosom  bounded  ! 
She  was  not  one  to  weep,  and  rave,  and  chafe, 

And  then  give  way,  subdued  because  surrounded  ; 
Her  mother  was  a Moorish  maid  from  Fex, 

Where  all  is  Eden,  or  a wilderness. 

LV. 

There  the  large  olive  rains  Its  amber  store 

In  marble  fonts ; there  grain,  and  flower,  and  fruit, 
Gmh  from  the  earth  until  the  land  runs  o’er  ; * 

But  there,  too,  many  a poison-tree  has  root, 

And  midnight  listens  to  the  lion’s  roar, 

And  long,  long  deserts  scorch  the  camel’s  foot. 

Or  heaving  whelm  the  helpless  caravan  ; 

And  as  the  soil  Is,  so  the  heart  of  man. 

LVI. 

Afrlc  is  all  the  sun’s,  and  as  her  earth 
Her  human  clay  is  kindled  ; ftill  of  power 
For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  Its  birth, 

The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's  hour, 

And  like  the  soil  beneath  it  will  bring  forth  : 

Beauty  and  love  were  Haid&'s  mother’s  dower ; 
But  her  large  dark  eye  ahow’d  deep  Passion’s  force, 
Though  sleeping  like  a lion  near  a source.  ® 

— liver?  I suppose  that  It  is  all  hypochondria.” — Byron 
Diary , 1821.] 

1 r“  At  Fes,  the  bouse*  of  the  great  and  wealthy  have, 
wUhlnside,  snadous  courts,  adorned  with  sumptuous  galle- 
ries, founts  of  the  finest  marble,  and  fish-ponds,  shaded  with 
orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  and  fig  trees,  abounding  with 
fruit,  and  ornamented  with  roses,  hyacinths,  jasmine,  violeta, 
and  other  odoriferous  flowers,  emitting  a delectable  fra- 
grance;  so  that  it  Is  justly  called  a paradise.”  — Jackson's 
Morocco.) 

6 [*•  Beauty  and  passion  were  the  natural  dower 
Of  Haidta's  mother,  but  her  climate’s  force 
Lay  at  her  heart,  though  sleeping  at  the  source.” 


Or, 


” But  in  her  large  eye  lay  deep  passion's  force, 
Like  to  a lion  sleeping  by  a source.” 

“ But  in  her  large  eye  lay  deep  passion’s  force. 
As  sleeps  a lion  by  a river’s  source.”  — M8.1 
T t 3 
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Lvn. 

Her  daughter,  temper'd  with  a milder  ray, 

I Like  summer  clouds  all  silvery,  smooth,  and  fair, 
Till  slowly  charged  with  thunder  they  display 
Terror  to  earth,  and  tempest  to  the  air, 

Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way ; 

But  overwrought  with  passion  and  despair, 

The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Numidian  veins, 

! Even  as  the  Simoom  * sweeps  the  blasted  plains. 

LVIIL 

The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan's  gore, 

And  he  himself  o’ermastcr’d  and  cut  down  ; 

, ; His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 

Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautiful,  her  own  ; 

Thus  much  she  view’d  an  Instant  and  no  more,  — 
Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan  j 
On  her  sire’s  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 
Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a cedar  fell’d. 

MX. 

A vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips’  pure  dyes  * 
Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which  ran  o’er ; * 
And  her  head  droop'd,  as  when  the  lily  lies  [bore 
O’ercharged  with  rain  : her  summon’d  handmaids 
Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes  ; 

Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their  store, 
But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ, 

Like  one  life  could  not  hold,  nor  death  destroy. 

LX. 

Days  lay  she  In  that  state  unchanged,  though  chill  — 
With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red ; 

1 She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seem’d  absent  still ; 

No  hideous  sign  proclaim’d  her  surely  dead  ; 
Corruption  came  not  in  each  mind  to  kill 
All  hope  ; to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bred 

New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seem’d  full  of  soul 

She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the  whole. 

LXI. 

The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 
When  exquisitely  chisel  I'd,  still  lay  there, 

But  fix’d  as  marble’s  unchanged  aspect  throws 
O’er  the  fair  Venus,  but  for  ever  fair ; 4 

1 [The  suffocating  blast  of  the  Desert.  See  anti,  p.  65.] 

* [**  The  blood  gush'd  from  her  Ups,  and  ears,  and  eyes : 

Those  eyes,  so  beautiful  — beheld  no  more.”—  MS.] 

•This  (s ; no  very  uncommon  effect  of  the  violence  of  con- 
meting  and  different  passions.  The  Doge  Francis  Fotcari, 
on  his  deposition  in  1467,  hearing  the  bells  of  St.  Mark  an. 
nounce  the  rlection  of  his  successor,  “ mourut  subitement 
d une  hemorragis  cWo  par  une  veine  qui  s'fclata  dans  sa 
iimondi  and  Daru*  roU-  '•  »nd  H.  : see  also 
anU,  p.  258.)  at  the  ago  of  eighty  years,  when  **  Who  mould 
have  thought  the  old  man  had  to  much  blood  in  him  f ” Be- 
fore  I was  sixteen  years  of  age,  I was  witness  to  a melancholy 
instance  of  iho  same  effect  of  mixed  passions  upon  a young 
person,  who,  however,  did  not  die  In  consequence,  at  that 
time,  but  fell  a victim  some  years  afterwards  to  a seizure  of 
the  same  kind,  arising  from  causes  intimately  connected  with 
agitation  of  mind. 

4 [8ee  anti,  p.  47.  The  view  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis 
m*t*ntly  suggests  the  lines  in  the  '*  Seasons,”  — 

■ — — “ With  wild  surprise. 

As  1 1 to  marble  struck,  devoid  of  sense, 

A stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood  : 

So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world.” 

Hobiiocsk.] 

* [“  The  sublime  mark  of  a great  soul  shines  forth,  in  all 
its  beauty,  through  those  affecting  expressions  of  pain  and 
anguish  that  appear  in  the  countenance  of  the  famous  Iaso- 
coon,  and  difTW  their  horrors  through  his  convulsed  mem- 
bers. The  bitterness  of  his  torment  seems  to  be  imprinted 
on  each  muscle,  and  to  swell  every  nerve ; and  it  Is  expressed 
with  peculiar  energy,  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdomen  and 


O’er  the  Laocoon’s  all  eternal  throes,  * 

And  ever-dying  Gladiator’s  air,  6 
Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their  fame. 

Yet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  the  same.—  1 

lxil 

She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  sleepers  wake. 

Rather  the  dead,  for  life  seem’d  something  new, 

A strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake 
Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 
Struck  not  her  memory,  though  a heavy  sefae 
Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat  still  true 
Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  tie  aae, 
For,  for  a while,  the  furies  made  a pause. 

Lxra. 

She  look'd  on  many  a face  with  vacant  eye, 

On  many  a token  without  knowing  what ; 

She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asking  why ; 

And  reck’d  not  who  around  her  pillow  sal ; 

Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not ; not  a 
Relieved  her  thoughts ; dull  silence  and  quick  chit 
Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served ; *be  gave 
No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave. 

LXIY. 

Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not ; 

Her  father  watch'd,  she  turn’d  her  eyes  away; 

She  recognised  no  being,  and  no  spot. 

However  dear  or  cherish'd  in  their  day ; 

They  changed  from  room  to  room,  but  all  forget, 
Gentle,  but  without  memory  she  lay ; 

At  length  those  eyes,  which  they  would  fain  ^ 
weaning 

Back  to  old  thoughts,  wax’d  full  of  fearful  meaning- 
LXV. 

And  then  a slave  bethought  her  of  a harp ; 

The  harper  came,  and  tuned  his  instrument ; 

At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp, 

On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a moment  bent. 

Then  to  the  wall  she  turn’d  as  if  to  warp 

Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heart  recent; 
And  he  began  a long  low  island  song 
Of  ancient  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

all  the  lower  parts  of  his  body : this  expression  U » 
that  the  attentive  spectator  partakes,  in  some  meuar*. « to* 
anguish  it  represents.  The  sufferings  of  the  body  sod  ike 
v all  on  of  the  soul  are  expressed  in  every  member  rkh  , 
energy,  and  form  the  most  sublime  contrast 
Laocoon  suffers  it,  but  he  suffers  like  the  PhUoctetw  of  >> 
phoclcs  ; his  lamentable  situation  pierces  the  heart, 
us,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  ambitiouj  d«irf  of  bemf 
to  Imitate  ids  constancy  and  magnanimity  to  the  P®04  4311 
sufferings  that  may  fall  to  our  lot.”  — WisUUWJ1 
” In  the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  the  frigid 
man  criticism  have  discovered  pity  like  s wp*11  s**5®1  • 
on  the  father's  eyes  ; he  is  seen  to  suppress  to  the 
his  children  the  shriek  for  himself  — nJ»  nostril*  sit  «s«n 
upward,  to  express  indignation  at  unworthy  su*ertofs.*b“r 
ho  is  said  at  the  same  time  to  implore  celestial  help,  * 
these  are  added  the  w inged  effects  of  the  serpeot-pnw®-  j?* 
writhing*  of  the  body,  the  spasms  of  the  extremities : w jj* 
miraculous  organisation  of  such  expression,  Ajrsanacr.“ 
sculptor  of  the  Laocoon,  was  too  wise  to  toy 
figure  is  a class : it  characterises  every  beauty  of 
verging  on  ege  ; the  prince,  the  priest,  the  father  *r* 
but,  absorbed  in  the  man,  serve  only  to  dignify  the  **“■* 
one  great  expression  ; though  poised  by  the  arid*  for 
apply  the  compass  to  the  face  of  the  Laocoon  is  to 
the  way  fluctuating  in  the  storm : this  tesrpestu^ 
this  contracted  nose,  the  immersion  of  these  eye*. 
all.  that  long-drawn  mouth,  are,  separate  and  united,  *e» 
convulsion,  features  of  nature,  struggling  within  toe  1*”  , 

death.” — Ft'siu.] 

4 See  anti,  p.  52] 

1 ["  Distinct  from  life,  as  being  still  the  same."— R*-! 
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LXYL 

| Anon  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall 
| In  time  to  his  old  tune ; he  changed  the  theme, 

And  sung  of  love  ; the  fierce  name  struck  through  all  i 
Her  recollection ; on  her  flash’d  the  dream 
Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 
To  be  so  being  ; in  a gushing  stream 
The  tears  rush’d  forth  from  her  o’erclouded  brain. 

Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

Lxvn. 

Short  solace,  vain  relief ! — thought  came  too  quick, 

, | And  whirl'd  her  brain  to  madness  ; she  arose 
As  one  who  ne’er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick. 

And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes  ; 
l But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek. 

Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  close ; — 
Hers  was  a frenxy  which  disdain’d  to  rave, 

I Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

Lxvm. 

let  she  betray’d  at  times  a gleam  of  sense  ; 

Nothing  could  make  her  meet  her  father’s  face, 
Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  intense 
She  gaxed,  but  none  she  ever  could  retrace ; 

Food  she  refused,  and  raiment ; no  pretence 
Avail’d  for  either ; neither  change  of  place, 

Nor  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  sleep — the  power  seem’d  gone  for  ever.  1 

LX  IX 

Twelve  dap  and  nights  she  wither’d  thus  , at  la>t, 
Without  a groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  9how 
A parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  pa*»’«l : 

And  they  who  watch’d  her  nearest  could  not  know 
The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 
Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow, 

Glased  o’er  Ler  eyes — the  beautiful,  the  black  — 

Ob  ! to  possess  such  lustre  — and  then  lack  1 1 

LXX 

She  died,  but  not  alone  ; she  held  within 
A second  principle  of  life,  which  might 
Have  dawn’d  a fair  and  sinless  child  of  sin ; 2 

But  closed  its  Httle  being  without  light. 

And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 
Blossom  and  bough  lie  wither’d  with  one  blight ; 

In  vain  the  dews  of  Heaven  descend  above 
The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of  love. 

1 ["  And  then  he  drew  a dial  from  his  poke. 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  ere.” 

At  You  Like  //.] 

1 f*‘  Hare  dawn'd  a child  of  beauty,  though  of  sin.”  — 
MS.*) 

* [ *'  Duncan  I*  In  his  grare: 

Alter  life’s  fltfal  fever  he  sleeps  well.” — Maebctk.\ 

* [We  think  that  few  will  withhold  their  sympathy  from 
this  affecting  catastrophe,  or  refuse  to  drop  a tear  over  the 
Cate  of  the  lovely  and  unfortunate  llaidfe,  and  to  bid  her 

**  sleep  well 

By  the  sea-shore,  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell.” 

Over  this  charming  creature  the  poet  has  thrown  a beauty 
and  a fascination,  which  were  never,  we  think,  surpassed. 
In  this,  as  In  the  former  cantos,  he  pours  out  a singular  mix- 
ture of  pathos,  doggrel,  wit.  and  satire  ; taking  a strange  and 
almost  malignant  delight  In  dashing  the  laughter  he  has 
raised  with  tears,  and  crossing  his  finest  and  most  affecting 
passages  with  burlesque  ideas,  against  which  no  gravity  is 
| proofT — Campbell.] 

I * [“  No  stone  is  there  to  read,  nor  tongue  to  say, 

No  dirge  — save  when  arise  the  stormy  seas.  — MS.] 

! * (It  will  be  advanced  that  her  amours  are  objectionable, 

' by  some  fastidious  critic. 


L XXL 

| Thus  lived — thus  died  she  ; never  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light,  or  shame.  She  was  not  made 
Through  years  or  moons  the  Inner  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 
By  age  in  earth  : her  dap  and  pleasures  were 
Brief,  but  delightful — such  as  had  not  staid 
I Long  with  her  destiny ; but  she  sleeps  well 3 
! By  the  sea-shore,  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell.  * 

LXXIL 

That  Isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare, 

Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  pass'd  away  ; 

None  but  her  own  and  father’s  grave  is  there, 

And  nothing  outward  tells  of  human  clay ; 

Yc  could  not  know  where  lies  a thing  so  fair, 

No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say. 

What  was ; no  dirge,  except  the  hollow  sea’s,  * 
Mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades. 

LXXnL 

But  many  a Greek  maid  In  a loving  song 
Sighs  o’er  her  name  ; and  many  an  Islander 
With  her  sire’s  story  makes  the  night  less  long  j 
Valour  was  his,  and  beauty  dwelt  with  her  : 

If  she  loved  rashly,  her  life  paid  for  wrong  — ® 

A heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err. 

In  some  shape  ; let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger, 

For  soon  or  late  Love  Is  his  own  avenger. 

LXXIV. 

But  let  me  change  this  theme,  which  grows  too  sad. 
And  lay  this  sheet  of  sorrows  on  the  shelf ; 

I don't  much  like  describing  people  mad, 

- For  fear  of  seeming  rather  touch'd  myself — 
Besides,  I 've  no  more  on  this  head  to  add  ; 

And  as  my  Muse  is  a capricious  elf. 

We’ll  put  about,  and  try  another  tack 
With  Juan,  left  half-kill'd  some  stanzas  back. 

LXXV. 

Wounded  and  fetter’d,  “ cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confined,"  1 
Some  days  and  nights  elapsed  before  that  he 
Could  altogether  call  the  past  to  mind ; 

And  when  he  did,  he  found  himself  at  sea. 

Sailing  six  knots  an  hour  before  the  wind ; 

The  shores  of  Ilion  lay  beneath  their  lee  — 
Another  time  he  might  have  liked  to  see  ’em. 

But  now  was  not  much  pleased  with  Cape  Siganun.  * 

“ Who  minces  virtue,  and  doth  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name.” 

If  the  loves  of  Juan  and  Haidte  are  not  pure  and  innocent, 
and  dictated  with  sufficient  delicacy  and  propriety,  the  tender 
passion  may  as  well  be  struck  at  once  out  of  the  list  of  the 
poet’s  themes.  We  must  shut  our  eyes  and  harden  our 
hearts  against  the  master-nassion  of  our  existence  { and,  be- 
coming mere  creatures  or  hypocrisy  and  form,  charge  even 
i Milton  himself  w itb  folly.  — Campbell.] 

* 7 ["  But  now  I ’m  cabin'd,  cribb’d,”  Sec. — Sbaxspxabb.] 

* [We  had  a fall  view  of  Mount  Ida, 

44  Where  Juno  once  caress'd  her  amorous  Jove, 

And  the  world's  master  lay  subdued  by  love.” 

We  anchored  at  Cape  Janissary,  the  famous  promontory  of 
Sigvum.  My  curiosity  supplied  me  with  strength  to  climb 
I to  the  top  of  It,  to  see  the  place  where  Achilles  was  burled, 
i and  where  Alexander  ran  naked  round  his  tomb,  in  honour 
t of  him  — which  no  doubt  was  a great  comfort  to  his  ghost, 
i Farther  downward  we  saw  the  promontory  famed  for  the 
sepulchre  of  Ajax.  While  I reviewed  these  celebrated  fields 
and  rivers,  I admired  the  exact  geography  of  Homer,  whom 
I had  In  my  hand.  Almost  every  epithet  be  gives  to  a moun- 
tain or  plain  is  still  just  for  it ; and  1 spent  several  hours 
here  in  as  agreeable  cogitations  as  ever  Don  Quixote  had  on 
Mount  Montesinos.  — Lady  M.  W.  Montagu.] 
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CANTO  IT. 


LXXVL 

There,  on  the  green  and  village-cotted  hill,  is 
(Flank'd  by  the  Hellespont,  and  by  the  sea) 
Entomb’d  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  Achilles  ; 

They  say  so — (Bryant  says  the  contrary): 

And  further  downward,  tall  and  towering  still,  is  > 
The  tumulus — of  whom?  Heaven  knows;  ’t  may  be 
Patroclus,  Ajax,  or  Protesilaus  ; 3 
All  heroes,  who  if  living  still  would  slay  us. 

LXXVIL 

High  barrows,  without  marble,  or  a name, 

A vast,  un till'd,  and  mountain-skirted  plain, 

And  Ida  In  the  distance,  still  the  same. 

And  old  Scamander  (if 't  is  he),  remain  ; 

1 The  situation  seems  still  form'd  for  fame  — 
j A hundred  thousand  men  might  fight  again, 

With  ease  ; but  where  I sought  for  lUon’s  walls, 

The  quiet  sheep  feeds,  and  the  tortoise  crawls ; 

LXXVIIL 

Troops  of  untended  horses ; here  and  there 
Some  little  hamlets,  with  new  names  uncouth ; 
Some  shepherds  (unlike  Paris),  led  to  stare 
A moment  at  the  European  youth 
Whom  to  the  spot  their  school-boy  feelings  bear ; * 

A Turk,  with  beads  in  hand,  and  pipe  in  mouth, 
Extremely  taken  with  his  own  religion, 

Are  what  I found  there  — but  the  devil  a Phrygian. 

LXXIX. 

Don  Juan,  here  permitted  to  emerge 
From  his  dull  cabin,  found  himself  a slave  ; 
Forlorn,  and  gazing  on  the  deep  blue  surge, 
O'ershadow’d  there  by  many  a hero’s  grave ; 

Weak  still  with  loss  of  blood,  he  scarce  could  urge 
A few  brief  questions  ; and  the  answers  gave 
I No  very  satisfactory  information 
I About  his  past  or  present  situation. 

LXXX. 

He  saw  some  fellow  captives,  who  appear'd 
To  be  Italians,  as  they  were  In  fact ; 

From  them,  at  least,  their  destiny  he  heard. 

Which  was  an  odd  one  ; a troop  going  to  act 


In  Sicily — all  singers,  duly  rear'd 
In  their  vocation  ; had  not  been  attack'd 
In  sailing  from  Livorno  by  the  pirate, 

But  sold  by  the  impresario  at  no  high  rate. 4 

LXXXL 

By  one  of  these,  the  buffo  5 of  the  party, 

J uan  was  told  about  their  curious  case ; 

For  although  destined  to  the  Turkish  mart,  he 
Still  kept  his  spirits  up — at  least  his  face; 

The  little  fellow  really  look'd  quite  hearty, 

And  bore  him  with  some  gaiety  and  grace, 
Showing  a much  more  reconciled  demeanour, 
Than  did  the  prima  donna  and  the  tenor. 

LXXXIL 

In  a few  words  he  told  their  hapless  story, 
Saying,  “ Our  Machiavellian  Impresario, 
Making  a signal  off  some  promontory, 

Hail'd  a strange  brig ; Corpo  di  Caio  Mario! 

We  were  transferr’d  on  board  her  in  a hurry, 
Without  a single  scudo  of  salario  ; 

But  if  the  Sultan  has  a taste  for  song. 

We  will  revive  our  fortunes  before  long. 

LXXXHL 

“ The  prima  donna,  though  a little  old, 

And  haggard  with  a dissipated  life. 

And  subject,  when  the  house  is  thin,  to  cold, 

Has  some  good  notes  ; and  then  the  tenor’s 
With  no  great  voice,  Is  pleasing  to  behold ; 

Last  carnival  she  made  a deal  of  strife, 

By  carrying  off  Count  Ccsare  CIcogna 
From  an  old  Roman  princess  at  Bologna. 

L XXXIV. 

“ And  then  there  are  the  dancers ; there  '•  the  Nisi, 
With  more  than  one  profession  gains  by  all ; 
Then  there 's  that  laughing  slut  the  Pelegrini, 
She,  too,  was  fortunate  last  carnival, 

And  made  at  least  five  hundred  good  secchini, 

But  spends  so  fast,  she  has  not  now  a paul ; 
And  then  there 's  the  Grotesca — such  a dancer ! 
Where  men  have  souls  or  bodies  she  must  answer. 


1 (Proceeding  towards  the  east,  and  round  the  bar  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  by  Strabo,  at  the  harbour  in  which  the 
Grecian  fleet  was  stationed,  we  arrived  at  the  sepulchre  of 
Aiax.  upon  the  ancient  Khmtlan  promontory.  In  all  that 
reJn>dn*  of  former  ages,  I know  of  nothing  likely  to  affect  the 
mind  by  emotions  of  local  enthusiasm  more  powerfully  than 
this  most  interesting  tomb.  It  Is  impossible  to  view  its  sub- 
lime and  simple  form  without  calling  to  mind  the  veneration 
so  long  paid  to  it ; without  picturing  to  the  imagination  a 
successive  series  of  mariners,  of  kings  and  heroes,  who,  from 
the  Hellespont,  or  by  the  shores  of  Troas  and  Chertonesus, 
or  on  the  sepulchre  Itself,  poured  forth  the  tribute  of  their 
homage  ; and,  finally,  without  representing  to  the  mind  the 
feelings  of  a native,  or  of  a traveller,  in  those  times,  who, 
alter  viewing  the  existing  monument,  and  witnessing  the 
instances  of  public  and  of  private  regard  so  constantly  be- 
stowed upon  it,  should  have  been  told  the  age  was  to  arrive 
when  the  existence  of  Troy,  and  of  the  mighty  dead  en- 
tombed upon  its  plain,  would  be  considered  as  having  no 
foundation  In  truth — Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke.] 

9 [“  The  Trojul  is  a fine  field  for  conjecture  and  snipe- 
shooting, and  a good  sportsman  and  an  ingenious  scholar 
may  exercise  their  feet  and  faculties  to  great  advantage  upon 
the  spot ; — or,  if  they  prefer  riding,  lose  their  way,  as  I did. 
In  a cursed  quagmire  or  the  Scamander.  who  wriggles  about, 
as  if  the  Dardan  virgins  still  offered  their  wonted  tribute. 
The  only  vestige  of  Troy,  or  her  destroyers,  are  the  barrows 
supposed  to  contain  the  carcases  of  Achilles,  Antilochiu,  Ajax, 
«c. ; but  Mount  Ida  is  still  in  high  feather,  though  the  shep- 
herds are  now-a-dayi  not  much  like  Ganymede."—  Huron 
Letters,  1810.]  y 

* [Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable,  than  our  frequent 


rambles.  The  peasants  of  the  numerous  village*.  whtaavs 
frequently  encountered  ploughing  with  thdr  bdbloe*.  or 
driving  their  creaking  wicker  cars,  laden  with  UgF** 
the  mountains,  whether  Greeks  or  Turks,  showed  o«  ii**- 
atlon  to  interrupt  our  pursuits.  Parties  of  our  crew  raiffct 
be  seen  scattered  over  the  plain,  collecting  the  tortobs* 
which  swarm  on  the  sides  of  the  rivulets,  and  are 
under  every  forze-bush.—  Hobhocsi  ] 

* This  is  a fact.  A few  years  ago  a mu  mffagrd  s com- 
pany for  some  foreign  theatre,  embarked  them  st  sn  Italian 
port,  and  carrying  them  to  Algiers,  sold  tfxm  all.  On*« 
the  women,  returned  from  her  captivity,  I beard  do*.  *7  * 
strange  coincidence,  in  Rossini’s  opera  of  " L’taB** 
Algierl,"  at  Venice,  in  the  beginning  of  HIT.— 
reason  to  believe  that  the  following,  which  wt  take  (hm  the 
MS.  journal  of  a highly  respectable  traveller,  U mwre  ror- 
rect  account  : — **  In  1812,  a Signor  GuarigUa  Induced  se«™ 
young  persons  of  both  sexes  — none  of  them  exceeding  W**0 
years  of  age  — to  accompany  him  on  an  operatic  cxrunwa ; 
part  to  form  the  opera,  and  part  the  ballet.  He  contrived 
get  them  on  board  a vessel,  w hich  took  them  to  Jsnlna. 
no  sold  them  for  the  basest  purposes.  Some  died  from  the 
effect  of  the  climate,  and  some  from  suffering-  Among®* 
few  who  returned  were  a Signor  Moiinari,  and  » 
dancer  named  Bonfiglia,  who  afterwards  became  the  w»  « 
Crespl,  the  tenor  singer.  The  wretch  who  so  basely***" 
them  was,  w hen  Lord  Bjvon  resided  at  Venice,  employ"  » 
capo  de*  vestarj,  or  head  tailor,  at  the  Fenice.”  — Casas*.* 
1 [A  comic  singer  In  the  opera  buffa.  The  Italians,  how- 
ever, distinguish  the  buffo  can  tan  te.  which  requires  g*** 
singing,  from  the  buffo  coroico,  in  which  there  is 
acting.] 
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LXXXV. 

“ As  for  the  flguranti  >,  they  are  like 

The  rest  of  all  that  tribe  ; with  here  and  there 
A pretty  person,  which  perhaps  may  strike, 

The  rest  are  hardly  fitted  for  a fair ; 

There ’s  one,  though  tall  and  stiffer  than  a pike, 

Yet  has  a sentimental  kind  of  air 
1 Which  might  go  far,  but  she  don’t  dance  with  vigour ; 
j The  more ’s  the  pity,  with  her  face  and  figure. 

LXXXYL 

“ As  for  the  men,  they  are  a middling  set ; 

The  musico  Is  but  a crack'd  old  basin, 

! But  being  qualified  In  one  way  yet. 

May  the  seraglio  do  to  set  his  (ace  in, * 

And  as  a servant  some  preferment  get ; 

His  singing  I no  further  trust  can  place  in  : 

From  all  the  Pope  5 makes  yearly ’t  would  perplex 
; To  find  three  perfect  pipes  of  the  third  sex. 

LXXXY1I. 

1 “ The  tenor’s  voice  is  spoilt  by  affectation. 

And  for  the  bass,  the  beast  can  only  bellow ; 

In  &ct,  he  had  no  singing  education, 

An  ignorant,  noteless,  timeless,  tuneless  fellow  ; 
But  being  the  prima  donna’s  near  relation, 

Who  swore  his  voice  was  very  rich  and  mellow. 
They  hired  him,  though  to  hear  him  you ’d  believe 
An  ass  was  practising  recitative. 

LXXXYIII. 

44  *T  would  not  become  myself  to  dwell  upon 
My  own  merits,  and  though  young  — I see.  Sir— you 
1 Have  got  a travell’d  air,  which  speaks  you  one 
| To  whom  the  opera  Is  by  no  means  new : 

1 You *ve  heard  of  Rau cocan ti * ? — I’m  the  man ; 

The  time  may  come  when  you  may  hear  me  too; 
You  was  not  last  year  at  the  fair  of  Lugo, 

But  next,  when  I 'm  engaged  to  sing  there  — do  go. 

LX  XXIX. 

**  Our  baritone 5 I almost  had  forgot, 

A pretty  lad,  but  bursting  with  conceit ; 

With  graceful  action,  science  not  a jot, 

A voice  of  no  great  compass,  and  not  sweet. 

He  always  Is  complaining  of  his  lot. 

Forsooth,  scarce  fit  for  ballads  In  the  street ; 

J In  lovers’  parts  his  passion  more  to  breathe, 

1 Having  no  heart  to  show,  he  shows  his  teeth.” 

XC. 

Here  Haucocanti's  eloquent  recital 
Was  interrupted  by  the  pirate  crew, 

Who  came  at  stated  moments  to  invite  all 
The  captives  back  to  their  sad  berths  ; each  threw 
A rueful  glance  upon  the  waves,  (which  bright  all 
From  the  blue  skies  derived  a double  blue, 

1 Dancing  all  free  and  happy  In  the  sun,) 

And  then  went  down  the  hatchway  one  by  one. 

XCI. 

They  heard  next  day  — that  in  the  Dardanelles, 
Waiting  for  his  Sublimity's  firman, 

1 1 [The  flguranti  are  those  dancers  of  a ballet  who  do  not 

dance  singly,  but  many  together,  and  serve  to  fill  up  the 
background  during  the  exhibition  of  individual  performers. 
They  correspond  to  the  chorus  In  the  opera.  — Graham.] 

* To  help  the  ladies  in  their  dress  and  lacing."  — MS.] 

5 It  is  strange  that  it  should  be  the  Fope  and  the  Sultan, 

who  are  the  chief  encourages*  of  this  branch  of  trade  — wo- 
men being  prohibited  as  singers  at  St.  Peter's,  and  not  deemed 
trustworthy  as  guardians  of  the  harem. 

* [ Rauco-canti  — may  be  rendered  by  Hoaric-song  ] 

The  most  Imperative  of  sovereign  spells, 

Which  everybody  does  without  who  can. 

More  to  secure  them  in  their  naval  cells, 

Lady  to  lady,  well  as  man  to  man. 

Were  to  be  chain'd  and  lotted  out  per  couple. 

For  the  slave  market  of  Constantinople. 

xcn. 

It  seems  when  this  allotment  was  made  out. 

There  chanced  to  be  an  odd  male,  and  odd  female, 
Who  (after  some  discussion  and  some  doubt, 

If  the  soprano  might  be  deem’d  to  be  male, 

They  placed  him  o’er  the  women  as  a scout) 

Were  link’d  together,  and  it  happen'd  the  male 
Was  Juan, — who,  an  awkward  thing  at  hls  age, 
Pair’d  off  with  a Bacchante  blooming  visage. 

XCIIL 

With  Raucocanti  lucklessly  was  chain’d 
The  tenor ; these  two  hated  with  a hate 
Found  only  on  the  stage,  and  each  more  pain’d 
With  this  hls  tuneful  neighbour  than  his  fate ; 

Sad  strife  arose,  for  they  were  so  ertm-grain’d. 

Instead  of  bearing  up  without  debate, 

That  each  pull’d  different  ways  with  many  an  oath, 

“ Arcades  ambo,”  id  e*t  — blackguards  both.  « 

XCIY. 

Juan’s  companion  was  a Romagnole, 

But  bred  within  the  march  of  old  Ancona, 

With  eyes  that  look'd  Into  the  very  soul 
(And  other  chief  points  of  a “ bella  donna”). 
Bright — and  as  black  and  burning  as  a coal ; 

And  through  her  dear  brunette  complexion  shone  a 
Great  wish  to  please — a most  attractive  dower, 
Especially  when  added  to  the  power. 

xcv. 

But  all  that  power  was  wasted  upon  him, 

For  sorrow  o’er  each  sense  held  stern  command  ; 
Her  eye  might  flash  on  his,  but  found  It  dim : 

And  though  thus  chain'd,  as  natural  her  hand 
Touch’d  hls,  nor  that — nor  any  handsome  limb 
(And  she  had  some  not  easy  to  withstand) 

Could  stir  hi*  pulse,  or  make  his  frith  feel  brittle  ; 
Perhaps  his  recent  wounds  might  help  a little. 

XCYL 

No  matter ; we  should  ne’er  too  much  inquire. 

But  facts  are  facts : no  knight  could  be  more  true. 
And  firmer  faith  no  ladye-lovc  desire ; 

We  will  omit  the  proofe,  save  one  or  two  : 

’T  is  said  no  one  In  hand  “ can  hold  a fire 
By  thought  of  frosty  Caucasus  7 ; ” but  few, 

I really  think ; yet  Juan's  then  ordeal 
Was  more  triumphant,  and  not  much  less  real. 

XCVII. 

Here  I might  enter  on  a chaste  description, 

Having  withstood  temptation  In  my  youth,  * 

But  hear  that  several  people  take  exception 
At  the  first  two  books  having  too  much  truth ; 

* [A  male  voice,  the  com  pa* » of  which  partake*  of  those  of 
the  common  bas*  and  the  tenor,  but  doe*  not  rxtend  *0  far 
downward*  a*  the  one,  nor  to  an  equal  height  with  the  other. 
— Graham.] 

6 ["  That  each  pull’d  different  way*  — and  waxing  rough. 

Had  cuff'd  each  other,  only  (or  the  cuff."— MS.] 

7 ["  0h*  who  can  hold  * flrc  in  hls  hand, 

By  thinking  on  the  fro»ty  Caucasus  ? ”—  Sn  akafeare.] 

• [“  Having  bad  *orae  experience  in  my  youth."— MS.] 
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Therefore  I ’ll  make  Don  Juan  leave  the  ship  soon, 
Because  the  publisher  declares,  in  sooth, 

Through  needles’  eyes  It  easier  for  the  camel  Is 
To  pass,  than  those  two  cantos  into  femIMe*. 
XCVUL 

’T  Is  all  the  same  to  me ; I’m  fond  of  yielding, 

And  therefore  leave  them  to  the  purer  page 
Of  Smollett,  Prior,  Ariosto,  Fielding, 

Who  say  strange  things  for  so  correct  an  age ; 

I once  had  great  alacrity  in  wielding 
My  pen,  and  liked  poetic  war  to  wage, 

And  recollect  the  time  when  all  this  cant 

Would  have  provoked  remarks  which  now  it  shan’t 1 

XCIX. 

As  boys  love  rows,  my  boyhood  liked  l squabble ; 

But  at  this  hour  I wist  to  part  in  peace. 

Leaving  such  to  the  literary  rabble  i 

Whether  my  verse’s  fame  be  doom'd  to  cease 
While  the  right  hand  which  wrote  it  still  is  able. 

Or  of  some  centuries  to  take  a lease. 

The  grass  upon  ray  grave  will  grow  as  long. 

And  sigh  to  midnight  winds,  but  not  to  song. 

C. 

Of  poets  who  come  down  to  us  through  distance 
Of  time  and  tongues,  the  foster-babes  of  Fame, 
Life  seems  the  smallest  portion  of  existence ; 

Where  twenty  ages  gather  o’er  a name, 

*T  is  as  a snowball  which  derives  assistance 
From  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  :m  the  same. 

Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow ; 

But,  after  all,  ’t  is  nothing  but  cold  snow. 

Cl. 

And  so  great  names  are  nothing  more  than  nominal, 
And  love  of  glory  *s  but  an  airy  lust, 

'I"  Don  jluin  will  be  known,  by  and  by,  for  what  it  Is  in* 
tended  — a satire  on  abuses  in  the  present  state*  of  society, 
and  not  an  eulogy  of  rice.  It  maybe  now  and  then  volup- 
tuous : — I can’t  help  that.  Ariosto  Is  worse.  Smollett  (see 
Ix>rd  St  rut  well  in  Roderick  Random ) ten  times  worse;  and 
Fielding  no  better.  No  girl  will  erer  be  seduced  by  reading 
Don  Juan : — No,  no ; the  will  go  to  Little's  Poems,  and 
Rousseau's  Romans  tor  that,  or  eren  to  the  Immaculate 
De  Stael.  They  will  encourage  her.  and  not  the  Don. 
who  laughs  at  that,  and  — and  — most  other  things.  But 
1W2]  raind—  ,ral  "—Lor*  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray, 

* [“  I stood  upon  the  plain  of  Troy  daily,  tor  more  than 
a month,  in  1810 ; and  if  anything  diminished  my  plea* 
sure,  it  was  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  had  impugned  its  ve- 
racity.” - Byron  Diary,  1821 .] 

* [It  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  plain  of 
Anatolia,  watered  by  the  Mender,  and  backed  by  a mountain - 
ous  ridge,  of  which  Kazdaghy  Is  the  summit,  offers  the  prei  iso 
territory  alluded  to  by  Homer.  The  long  controversy,  ex- 
cited by  Mr.  Bryant’s  publication,  and  since  so  vehemently 
agitated,  would  probably  never  hare  existed,  had  it  not  been 
tor  the  erroneous  maps  of  the  country  which,  even  to  this 
hour,  disgrace  our  geographical  knowledge  of  that  part  of 
Asia.— Da.  E.  D.  Clarks. 

“ Although  a real  poet  is  naturally  anxious  to  avail  himself 
of  interesting  and  well-known  scenery,  and  a story  hallowed 
by  tradition,  yet  it  Is  only  so  far  as  they  suit  bis  purpose,  that 
either  traditloo  or  topography  will  be  adhered  to : and  it  is 
surely  preposterous  to  expect  that  in  a poem,  so  long,  so 
varied,  and  so  busy  as  that  of  Homer,  he  should  exactly  con- 
form to  the  sober  rules  of  the  annalist,  or  the  land-surveyor. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  that  Homer  had,  in 
many  respects,  departed  from  the  truth  of  history  in  the 
action  of  his  poem.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned  why  he 
should  not,  by  an  equal  privilege,  have  omitted  or  softened, 
or  altered,  such  features  of  the  scenery  aj  interfered,  in  his 
opinion,  with  the  effect  or  coherence  of  his  narration.  But, 
while  a poet  himself  is  seldom  thus  particular,  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  poetry  to  bestow,  even  on  imaginary  scenery,  the  mi- 
liveliness  which  convey  the  Idea  of  accuracy 

« only  the  general  feature*  of  his  picture  arc  correct,  the 
teal  of  his  admirers  in  after-ages  will  not  fail  to  assign  a local 


Too  often  in  its  fury  overcoming  all 
Who  would  as ’t  were  identify  their  dust 
From  out  the  wide  destruction,  which,  entombing  all, 
Leaves  nothing  till  u the  coming  of  the  just’  — 
Save  change  : I’ve  stood  upon  Achilles’  tomb,* 
And  heard  Troy  doubted  3 ; time  will  doubt  of  Rome. 

CU. 

The  very  generations  of  the  dead 
Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherits  tomb. 

Until  the  memory  of  an  age  b fled. 

And,  buried,  sinks  beneath  its  offspring's  doom: 

| Where  are  the  epitaphs  our  fathers  read  ? 

Save  a few  glean’d  from  the  sepulchral  gloom 
Which  once-named  myriads  nameless  lie  beneath, 
And  lose  their  own  in  universal  death  « 

CIIL 

I canter  by  the  spot  each  afternoon 

Where  perish’d  in  his  fame  the  hero-bov. 

Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too  soon 
For  human  vanity,  the  young  De  Folx  ! 

A broken  pillar,  not  uncouthlv  hewn. 

But  which  neglect  b hastening  to  destroy, 
Records  Ravenna’s  carnage  on  its  face, 

While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  round  the  base. » 

CIV. 

I pass  each  day  where  Dante’s  bones  are  laid : 

A little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn. 

Protects  his  dust,  but  reverence  here  is  paid  * 

To  the  bard's  tomb  7,  and  not  the  warrior’s 
lumn : 

The  time  must  come,  when  both  alike  decay’d. 

The  chieftain’s  trophy,  and  the  poet’s  volume, 
Will  sink  where  He  the  songs  and  wars  of  earth. 
Before  Pelides’  death,  or  Homer’s  birth. 

habitation  to  even  the  wildest  of  his  features.  The  sexton  of 
Melrose  has  already  begun  to  point  out  the  tomb  of  Mkhact 
Scott,  as  described  in  the  l.av  of  the  Lari  Minrird;  aid 
though  the  main  outlines  of  llomcr  * picture  are  perfectly 
copied  from  nature,  yet  we  doubt  not  that  many  of  those  ob- 
ject* to  which  Strabo  refers,  instead  of  affording  subjects  for 
the  bard  to  describe,  derived,  in  after-dacs,  their  name  soA 
designation  from  his  description.”—  Bukov  Huu  ] 

4 ["  Look  back  who  list  unto  the  former  ages, 

And  call  to  count  what  is  of  them  'wcuroe  ; 

»'  here  be  those  learned  wits  and  antique  sages 
Which  of  all  wisdom  knew  the  perfect  sum  ? 
Where  those  great  warriors  which  did  overcome 
The  world  with  conquest  of  their  might  and  main. 
And  made  one  in  ear  of  the  earth  and  of  their  reign.1’ 

4 The  pillar  which  record*  the  battle  of  Rarenna^h  abatf 
two  mile*  from  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to 
the  road  towards  Forli.  Gaston  «le  Foix,  who  sained  the 
battle,  was  killed  in  it : there  fell  on  both  ride*  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  present  state  of  the  pfilar  and  its  site 
is  described  in  the  text.  — [De  Fulx  was  I Juke  of  Nensours, 
and  nephew  to  Lonis  XII.,  who  gave  him  the  government  of 
Milan,  and  made  him  general  of  his  anm  in  Italy.  Thr 
young  hero  signalised  his  valour  and  abilities  tn  vxxVocs 
actions,  which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  fought  oo 
Raster-day,  1512.  After  he  had  obtained  the  victory,  be 
could  not  be  dissuaded  from  pursuing  a body  of  Spaniib  in- 
fantry, which  retreated  In  good  order.  Making  a ftiriou 
charge  on  this  brave  troop,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and  despatched  by  a thrust  of  a pike.  He  perished  ta  hh 
twenty-fourth  year,  and  the  king’s  affliction  for  his  death  em- 
bittered all  the  Joy  arising  from  his  success Moasax  ] 

• C“  Protects  his  tomb,  but  greater  care  Is  paid."  — MS  ] 

7 [Dante  was  buried  ("in  sacra  miuorum  wde")  at  Ks- 
venna,  In  a handsome  tomb,  which  was  erected  by  bis  on*** 
tor,  Guido  da  Polenta,  restored  by  Bernardo  Bern  bo  in  Nek 
again  restored  hy  Cardinal  Cortl  in  1692,  and  replaced  bv* 
more  magnificent  sepulchre  in  1780,  at  the  expense  of  t* 
Cardinal  Luigi  Valent  Gonaaga.  The  Florentines  tunc*  ta 
vain  and  frequently  attempted  to  recover  his  body,  crowned 
his  image  In  a church  and  his  picture  is  still  one  of  the  tob 
of  their  cathedral iloauotse.] 
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CV. 

With  human  blood  that  column  was  cemented, 

With  human  filth  that  column  Is  defiled, 

' As  if  the  peasant’s  coarse  contempt  were  vented 
To  show  his  loathing  of  the  spot  he  soil'd  : 1 
Thus  is  the  trophy  used,  and  thus  lamented 

Should  ever  be  those  blood- houuds,  from  whose  wild 
; Instinct  of  gore  and  glory  earth  has  known 
i Those  sufferings  Dante  saw  In  hell  alone.  * 

CVL 

' Tet  there  will  still  be  bards : though  fame  is  smoke, 
Its  fumes  are  frankincense  to  human  thought ; 
And  the  unquiet  feelings,  which  first  woke 

Song  in  the  world,  will  seek  what  then  they 
sought ; * 

As  cm  the  beach  the  waves  at  last  are  broke, 

Thus  to  their  extreme  verge  the  passions  brought 
Dash  into  poetry  <,  which  is  but  passion, 

Or  at  least  was  so  ere  it  grew  a foshion. 

CVII. 

If  in  the  course  of  such  a life  as  was 

At  once  adventurous  and  contemplative, 

Men  who  partake  all  passions  as  they  pass. 

Acquire  the  deep  and  bitter  power  to  give  * 

Their  images  again  as  in  a glass. 

And  in  such  colours  that  they  seem  to  live ; 

You  may  do  right  forbidding  them  to  show  ’em, 

But  spoil  (I  think)  a very  pretty  poem. 

evin. 

Oh  ! ye,  who  make  the  fortunes  of  all  books  ! 

Benign  Ceruleans  of  the  second  sex  ! 

Who  advertise  new  poems  by  your  looks, 

Your  “ imprimatur"  will  ye  not  annex  ? 

What  1 must  I go  to  the  oblivious  cooks,  6 
Those  Cornish  plunderers  of  Parnassian  wrecks  ? 
Ah  ! must  I then  the  only  minstrel  be. 

Proscribed  from  tasting  your  Castalian  tea  1 1 


Cl  X. 

What ! can  I prove  “ a lion  ” then  no  more  ? 

A ball-room  bard,  a foolscap,  hot-press  darling  ? 

To  bear  the  compliments  of  many  a bore, 

And  sigh,  “ I can’t  get  out,”  like  Yorick’s  starling ; 
Why  then  I ’ll  swear,  as  poet  Wordy  swore 

(Because  the  world  won’t  read  him,  always  snarling). 
That  taste  is  gone,  that  fame  is  but  a lottery, 

Drawn  by  the  blue-coat  misses  of  a coterie. 8 

CX. 

Oh  ! u darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue," 

As  some  one  somewhere  sings  about  the  sky. 

And  I,  ye  learned  ladies,  say  of  you ; 

They  say  your  stockings  are  so  — (Heaven  know* 
why, 

I have  examined  few  pair  of  that  hue) ; 

Blue  as  the  garters  which  serenely  lie 
Round  the  Patrician  left-legs,  which  adorn 
The  festal  midnight,  and  the  levee  mom.  * 

CXL 

Yet  some  of  you  are  most  seraphic  creatures  — 

But  times  are  alter'd  since,  a rhyming  lover, 

You  read  my  stanxas,  and  I read  your  features  : 

And  — but  no  matter,  all  those  things  are  over ; 
Still  I have  no  dislike  to  learned  natures, 

For  sometimes  such  a world  of  virtues  cover ; 

I knew  one  woman  of  that  purple  school. 

The  loveliest,  chastest,  best,  but — quite  a fool. 

CXIL 

Humboldt,  **  the  first  of  travellers, ” but  not 
The  last,  if  late  accounts  be  accurate, 

Invented,  by  some  name  I have  forgot. 

As  well  as  the  sublime  discovery’s  date. 

An  airy  instrument,  with  which  he  sought 
To  ascertain  the  atmospheric  state. 

By  measuring  “ the  intensify  of  blue:  * *° 

Oh,  Lady  Daphne  1 let  me  measure  you  1 >> 


* [**  With  human  ordure  U it  now  defiled. 

As  if  the  pennant'*  icorn  this  mode  Invented 

To  show  his  loathing  of  the  thing  he  soil'd."  — 

MS.] 

* [**  Those aufieriogs  once  reserved  for  Hell  alone."— MS.] 

1 P‘  Its  fumes  are  frankincense  ; and  were  there  nought 

Even  of  this  vapour,  still  the  chilling  yoke 

Of  silence  would  not  long  be  borne  by  Thought." 

-msj 

4 ["  The  Bride  of  Abydos  " was  written  In  four  nights,  to 
distract  my  dreams  from  . , ..  Were  it  not  thus,  it  had  never 
twen  composed  ; and  had  1 not  done  something  at  that  time, 
I must  have  gone  toad,  by  eating  my  own  heart— bluer 
diet  I " — Byron  Diary,  ISI3-] 

* [“  1 have  drunk  deep  of  passions  as  they  pass, 

And  dearly  bought  the  bitter  power  to  give."  — MS.] 

* ["  To  pastry-cooks  and  moths,  * and  there  an  end.’  " 
— Girronn.] 

? [*•  What ! must  1 go  with  Wordy  to  the  cooks  ? 

Bead  — were  it  but  your  Grandmother’s  to  vex  — 
And  let  me  not  the  only  minstrel  be 
Cut  off  from  tasting  your  Castalian  tea."  — MS.] 

* ["  Away,  then,  with  the  senseless  iteration  of  the  word 
popularity!  In  everything  which  is  to  send  the  soul  into 
Herself,  to  be  admonished  of  her  weakness,  or  to  be  made 
conscious  of  her  strength  ; wherever  Ufe  and  nature  are  de- 
scribed as  operated  upon  by  the  creative  or  abstracting  virtue 
of  the  imagination  ; wherever  the  instinctive  wisdom  of  an- 

1 Equity,  and  her  heroic  passions,  uniting,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Poet,  with  the  meditative  wisdom  of  later  ages,  have  pro- 
duced that  accord  of  sublimated  humanity,  which  is  at  once  a 
History  of  the  remote  past,  and  a prophetic  announcement  of 
I the  remotest  future  — there,  the  Poet  must  reconcile  himself 


for  a season  to  few  and  scattered  hearers."  —Wordsworth's  ! 
Second  Preface.] 

• ["  Not  having  look’d  at  many  of  that  hue, 

N or  garters  — save  those  of  the  • koni  toil  ’—which  lie 
Round  the  Patrician  legs  which  walk  about. 

The  ornaments  of  levee  and  of  rout." — MS.] 

10  [The  eyanometer — an  instrument  invented  for  ascertain- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky.  On  the 
summit  of  high  mountains,  elevated  above  the  grosser  portions 
of  the  atmosphere,  U might  be  curious  to  compare  experi- 
ments with  those  made  with  the  same  kind  of  instrument  by 
M.  Saussure  on  the  Alps  ; but  it  Is  mere  ostentation  to  talk, 
as  M.  de  Humboldt  does,  of  such  experiments  made  at  sea 
with  a view  of  being  useful  to  navigation.  We  prefer,  as 
mure  simple  and  more  correct,  that  natural  diaphanometer, 
which  for  ages  has  regulated  the  prognostics  of  mariners  — 

*•  a great  paleness  of  tne  setting  sun,  a wan  colour,  an  extra- 
ordinary disfiguration  of  its  disc;”  though  we  should  be 
cautious  in  admitting  that  these  meteorological  phenomena 
are  the  unequivocal  signs  of  a tempest.  The  marine  ba- 
rometer is  far  more  important  to  the  mariner  than  hygro- 
meters or  cyanoroeters.  By  this  instrument  a change  of 
weather  never  fails  to  be  Indicated  by  the  least  rising  or  fall- 
ing of  the  mercury  In  the  tube ; the  descent,  in  tropical  lati- 
tudes, of  an  eighth  of  an  Inch,  when  at  a distance  from  the 
land,  is  the  unequivocal  indication  of  an  approaching  storm. 
Many  a ship  has  been  saved  from  destruction  by  the  timely 
notice  given  by  this  instrument  to  prepare  for  a storm  ; ana 
no  th'p  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  sea  without  one.—  1 
Barrow.] 

it  [“  I ’ll  back  a London ' Bat  ’ against  Peru.” 

Or, 

**  1 ’ll  bet  some  pair  of  stockings  beat  Peru." 

Or. 

**  And  so,  old  Sotbeby,  we  ’ll  measure  you."— MS.] 
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CXIIL 

But  to  the  narrative : — The  vessel  bound 
With  slaves  to  sell  off  In  the  capital. 

After  the  usual  process,  might  be  found 
At  anchor  under  the  seraglio  wall ; 

Her  cargo,  from  the  plague  being  safe  and  sound, 
Were  landed  in  the  market  *,  one  and  all. 

And  there  with  Georgians,  Russians,  and  Circassians, 
Bought  up  for  different  purposes  and  passions. 

CXIY. 

Some  went  off  dearly ; fifteen  hundred  dollars 
For  one  Circassian,  a sweet  girl,  were  given. 
Warranted  virgin  ; beauty’s  brightest  colours 
Had  deck’d  her  out  in  all  the  hues  of  heaven : 

Her  sale  sent  home  some  disappointed  bawlers, 

Who  bade  on  till  the  hundreds  reach’d  eleven ; * 
But  when  the  offer  went  beyond,  they  knew 
*T  was  for  the  Sultan,  and  at  once  withdrew. 

cxv. 

Twelve  negresses  from  Nubia  brought  a price 
Which  the  West  Indian  market  scarce  could  bring, 
Though  Wilberforce,  at  last,  has  made  it  twice 
What 't  was  ere  Abolition ; and  the  thing 
Need  not  seem  very  wonderful,  for  vice 
Is  always  much  more  splendid  than  a king : 

The  virtues,  even  the  most  exalted,  Charity, 

Are  saving  — vice  spares  nothing  for  a rarity. 

CXVL 

But  for  the  destiny  of  this  young  troop. 

How  some  were  bought  by  pachas,  some  by  Jews, 
How  some  to  burdens  were  obliged  to  stoop, 

And  others  rose  to  the  command  of  crews 


i [•*  The  slave-market  is  a quadrangle,  surrounded  by  a 
covered  gallery,  and  ranges  of  small  and  separate  apartments. 
Here  the  poor  wretches  sit  in  a melancholy  posture.  .Such  of 
them,  both  men  and  women,  to  whom  dame  Nature  has  been 
niggardly  of  her  charms,  are  set  apart  for  the  vilest  purposes : 
but  such  girls  as  hare  youth  and  beauty  pass  their  time  well 
enough.  The  retailers  of  this  human  ware  arc  the  Jews,  who 
take  good  care  of  their  slaves’  education,  that  they  may  sell 
the  better:  their  choicest  they  keep  at  home,  and  there  you 
must  go,  If  you  would  have  better  than  ordinary ; for  It  is 
here,  as  in  markets  for  horses,  the  handsomest  do  not  always 
appear,  but  are  kept  within  doors.”—  TocawxroaT.] 

• [The  manner  of  purchasing  slaves  is  thus  described  in 
the  plain  and  unaflbeted  narrative  of  a German  merchant, 
" which,”  says  Mr.  Thornton,  ” as  I have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain its  general  authenticity,  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct." 
The  girls  were  introduced  to  me  one  after  another.  A Cir- 
cassian maiden,  eighteen  years  old,  was  the  first  who  pre- 
sented herself:  she  was  well-dressed,  and  her  face  was  co- 
vered with  a veil.  She  advanced  towards  me,  bowed  down 
and  kissed  my  hand : by  order  of  her  master  she  walked 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  show  her  shape  and  the  easiness 
of  her  gait  and  carriage.  When  she  took  ofT  her  veil,  she  dis- 
played a bust  of  the  most  attractive  beauty  : she  rubbed  her 
cheeks  with  a wet  napkin  to  prove  that  she  had  not  used  art 
to  heighten  her  complexion ; and  she  opened  her  inviting  lips, 
to  show  a regular  set  of  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness.  I was 
permitted  to  feel  her  pulse,  that  I might  be  convinced  of  the 
good  state  of  her  health  and  constitution.  She  was  then  or- 
dered to  retire  while  we  deliberated  upon  the  bargain.  The 

price  of  this  beautiful  girl  was  four  thousand  piastres." 

See  Voyage  de  N.  E.  Klecman,  and  also  Thornton's  Turkey, 
yoI.  il.  p.  288.] 

• [*'  The  females  stood,  till  chosen  each  as  victim 

To  the  soft  oath  of  • Ana  scing  Siktum  1 ’ ” —MS.] 

• f Canto  V.  was  begun  at  Ravenna.  October  the  16th,  and 
finished  November  the  20th,  1820.  It  was  published  late  in 
1821.  along  with  Cantos  III.  and  IV.;  and  here  the  Poet 
meant  to  stop  — for  what  reason,  the  subjoined  extracts  from 
his  letters  will  show : 

February  16,  1821.  " The  fifth  Is  so  far  from  being  the  last 
of  Don  Juan,  that  it  is  hardly  the  beginning.  I meant  to 
take  him  the  tour  of  Europe,  with  a proper  mixture  of  siege. 


' As  reueg&does ; while  in  hapless  group, 

Hoping  no  very  old  vixier  might  choose. 

The  females  stood,  as  one  by  one  they  pick'd  ’em, 
To  make  a mistress,  or  fourth  wife,  or  victim : 1 

CXVIL 

All  this  must  be  reserved  for  further  song ; 

Also  our  hero’s  lot,  howe’er  unpleasant 
(Because  this  Canto  has  become  too  long), 
Must  be  postponed  discreetly  for  the  present} 
I’m  sensible  redundancy  is  wrong. 

But  could  not  for  the  muse  of  me  put  lea  in 
And  now  delay  the  progress  of  Don  Joan, 

Till  what  Is  call'd  In  Osslan  the  fifth  Duan. 


Don  3iuan. 


CAM  TO  THE  FirTH.4 


L 

Wh*m  amatory  poets  sing  their  loves 
In  liquid  lines  mellifluously  bland, 

And  pair  their  rhymes  as  Venus  yokes  her  doves, 
They  little  think  what  mischief  Ij  in  band; 
The  greater  their  success  the  worse  it  proves, 

As  Ovid’s  verse  may  give  to  understand ; 
Even  Petrarch’s  self,  if  judged  with  due  severity, 
Is  the  Platonic  pimp  of  all  posterity. s 


battle,  and  adventure,  and  to  make  him  finish  as 
Clout* , in  the  French  Revolution.  To  how 
may  extend,  I know  not,  nor  whether  (even  if  I Itve)  i*» 
complete  it ; but  this  was  my  notion.  1 meant  to 
him  a Cavalier  Scrvente  in  ftaiv.  and  a corn*  for  a «*«*«■ 
England,  and  a tentimental  * Wcrther-Caced  man  kw* 
many,  to  a*  to  ahow  the  different  ridicule*  of  the  s**? 
each  of  those  countries,  and  to  hare  displayed  him 
gati  and  blati  as  he  grew  older,  as  is  natural.  But  l haJ  *« 
quite  fixed  whether  to  make  him  end  In  hdl,  <*  » *° ' 
happy  marriage  ; not  knowing  which  would  be  the  «etw»- 
the  Spanish  tradition  says  hell:  but  it  is  probsNf  “* 
legory  of  the  other  state.  You  are  now  In  pcuettWc  a ». 
notions  on  the  subject."  , , ..... 

July  6,  1821.  " At  the  particular  request  of  the  CoaT7 
Guiccloli  I have  promised  not  to  continue  Don  Ja*-  ' 
will  therefore  look  upon  these  three  Cantos  a*  the  la*** 
poem.  She  had  read  the  two  first  in  the  French  trsaUanoa. 
and  never  ceased  beseeching  me  to  write oo  nwoit 
reason  of  this  is  not  at  first  obvious  to  a superacul 
of  roaEicx  manners  ; bat  it  arises  from  the  wish  of  an 
to  exalt  the  sentiment  of  the  passions,  and  to  seep  UV™‘ 
lusion  which  is  their  empire.  Now,  Don  Juan  anp* 
illusion,  and  laughs  at  that  and  most  other  tiinf*-  ■ . 

knew  a woman  who  did  not  protect  Rousscm-  a0ylOe 
did  not  dislike  De  Grammont,  Gil  Bias,  sod  *»  ™ Vunj'i 
of  the  passions,  when  brought  out  naturally- 
blood  must  keep  word,’  as  Sergeant  Bothwsu  **T‘; 

September  4.  1821.  **  I read  over  the  Juaas.  which  sri 
cellent.  Your  squad  are  quite  wrong ; and  so  jou  u wa.  . 
and  by.  I regret  that  1 do  not  go  on  with  it,  for  I 
plan  tor  several  cantos,  and  different  countries  Sritno. 
You  say  nothing  of  the  not*  1 enclosed  to  yon,  »h*" 
plain  whv  I agreed  to  discontinue  it."  . 

In  Madame  GulcdoU’s  note,  here  referred  to. 

" Remember,  sny  Byron,  the  promise  you 

Never  shall  I be  able  to  tell  you  the  satisfaction  I 

it ; so  great  are  the  sentiments  of  pleasure 

with  which  the  sacrifice  you  have  made  has  m^n’V  & 

In  a postcript  to  the  note  she  adds,  " Mi  revjl»*« 

Don  Giovanni  non  resti  all’  Inferno."  **  I *onj 

Don  Juaa  was  not  left  in  the  infernal  regions.  J 

J [See  Apwroix:  “ Hobhouse’s  Historical  Kota  •*** 
Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.”] 
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IL 

I therefore  do  denounce  til  amorous  writing, 

Except  In  such  a way  as  not  to  attract ; 

Plain — simple  — short,  and  by  no  means  inviting, 
But  with  a moral  to  each  error  tack’d, 

Form’d  rather  for  instructing  than  delighting. 

And  with  all  passions  in  their  turn  attack’d ; 

Now,  if  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  shod  ill. 

This  poem  will  become  a moral  model. 

III. 

The  European  with  the  Asian  shore 

Sprinkled  with  palaces ; the  Ocean  stream  1 
Here  and  there  studded  with  a seventy -four  ; 

Sophia’s  cupola  with  golden  gleam ; 3 
The  cypress  groves ; Olympus  high  and  hoar ; 

The  twelve  isles,  and  the  more  than  I could  dream. 
Far  less  describe,  present  the  very  view 
Which  charm’d  the  charming  Mary  Montagu.  5 

IV. 

I have  a passion  for  the  name  of  “ Mary,"  4 
For  once  it  was  a magic  sound  to  me  ; 

I And  still  It  half  calls  up  the  realms  of  fairy, 

Where  I beheld  what  never  was  to  be ; 

All  feelings  changed,  but  this  was  last  to  van', 

A spell  from  which  even  yet  I am  not  quite  free  : 
But  I grow  sad— and  let  a tale  grow  cold. 

Which  must  not  be  pathetically  told. 

V. 

The  wind  swept  down  the  Euxine,  and  the  wave 
Broke  foaming  o’er  the  blue  Symplegades ; 

’Tls  a grand  sight  from  off  “ the  Giant’s  Grave”  * 

To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 
Between  the  Bosphorus,  as  they  lash  and  lave 
Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at  ease : 

There’s  not  a sea  the  passenger  e’er  pukes  in. 

Turns  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  Euxine. 

VL 

Twas  a raw  day  of  Autumn's  bleak  beginning, 

When  nights  are  equal,  but  not  so  the  days  ; 

The  Pares?  then  cut  short  the  further  spinning 
j Of  seamen’s  fates,  and  the  loud  tempests  raise  6 
The  waters,  and  repentance  for  past  sinning 
In  all,  who  o’er  the  great  deep  take  their  ways  : 
They  vow  to  amend  their  lives,  and  yet  they  don’t ; 
Because  if  drown’d,  they  can’t — if  spared,  they  won’t. 

I Um*.  This  expression  of  Homer  has  been  much 

criticised.  It  hardly  answer*  to  our  Atlantic  ideas  of  the 
ocean,  but  is  sufficiently  applicable  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
the  Bosphorus,  with  the  -fcgean  intersected  with  islands. 

« T“  Lady  Mary  Wortley  errs  strangely  when  she  says, 

! • St.  Paul's  would  cut  a strange  figure  by  St.  Sophia.’  I have 
been  In  both,  surveyed  them  Inside  and  out  attentively.  St. 
Sophia’s  is  undoubtedly  the  rnpst  Interesting,  from  Its  Im- 
mense antiquity,  and  the  circumstance  of  all  the  Greek  em- 
perors. from  Justinian,  having  been  crowned  there,  and  se- 
veral murdered  at  the  altar,  besides  the  Turkish  sultans  who 
attended  it  regularly.  But  It  Is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
tame  page  with  St.  Paul’s  ( I speak  like  a Cockney).”— Byron 
I letters,  1810.) 

* (‘’The  pleasure  of  going  In  a barge  to  Chelsea  is  not  com- 
parable to  that  of  rowing  upon  the  canal  of  the  sea  here,  where, 
u>r  twenty  miles  together,  down  the  Bosphorus,  the  most 
beautiful  variety  of  prospects  present  themselves.  The  Aslan 
side  is  covered  with  fruit  trees,  villages,  and  the  most  delightful 
landscapes  in  nature  ; on  the  European  stands  Constantinople, 
situated  on  seven  hills ; showing  an  agreeable  mixture  of 
gardens,  pine  and  cypress  trees,  palaces,  mosques,  and  public 
I buildings,  raised  one  above  another,  with  as  much  beauty  and 
i appearance  of  symmetry  as  you  ever  saw  in  a cabinet  adorned 
by  the  most  skilful  hands,  where  jars  show  themselves  above 
jars,  mixed  with  canisters,  babies,  and  candlesticks.  This  is 


VII. 

A crowd  of  shivering  slaves  of  every  nation, 

And  age,  and  sex,  were  in  the  market  ranged ; 

Each  bevy  with  the  merchant  in  his  station : 

Poor  creatures ! their  good  looks  were  sadly  changed. 
All  save  the  blacks  seem’d  jaded  with  vexation. 

From  friends,  and  home,  and  freedom  far  estranged ; 
The  negroes  more  philosophy  display’d,  — 

Used  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  cels  are  to  be  flay’d. 

vm. 

Juan  was  juvenile,  and  thus  was  full, 

As  most  at  his  age  are,  of  hope,  and  health ; 

Yet  I must  own,  he  look’d  a little  dull, 

And  now  and  then  a tear  stole  down  by  stealth ; 
Perhaps  his  recent  loss  of  blood  might  pull 
His  spirit  down ; and  then  the  loss  of  wealth, 

A mistress,  and  such  comfortable  quarters, 

To  be  put  up  for  auction  amongst  Tartars, 

IX. 

Were  things  to  shake  a stoic ; ne’ertheless, 

Upon  the  whole  his  carriage  was  serene  : 

His  figure,  and  the  splendour  of  his  dress. 

Of  which  some  gilded  remnants  still  were  seen. 
Drew  all  eyes  on  him,  giving  them  to  guess 
He  was  above  the  vulgar  by  his  mien ; 

And  then,  though  pale,  he  was  so  very-  handsome ; 
And  then — they  calculated  on  his  ransom.  7 

X. 

Like  a backgammon  board  the  place  was  dotted 
With  whites  and  blacks,  in  groups  on  show  for  sale. 
Though  rather  more  irregularly  spotted  : 

Some  bought  the  jet,  while  others  chose  the  pale. 

It  chanced  amongst  the  other  people  lotted, 

A man  of  thirty,  rather  stout  and  hale,  * 

With  resolution  in  his  dark  grey  eye, 

Next  Juan  stood,  till  some  might  choose  to  buy. 

XI. 

He  had  an  English  look ; that  fa,  was  square 
In  make,  of  a complexion  white  and  ruddy, 

Good  teeth,  with  curling  rather  dark  brown  hair, 
And,  it  might  be  from  thought,  or  toil,  or  study. 
An  open  brow  a little  mark’d  with  care  ; 

One  arm  had  on  a bandage  rather  bloody  ; 

And  there  he  stood  with  such  sang  froid , that  greater 
Could  scarce  be  shown  even  by  a mere  spectator. 

a very  odd  comparison  ; but  H gives  me  an  exact  Idea  of  the 
thing.”  — Lady  M.  W.  Montagu.] 

4 [S te  ante,  p.384.] 

» The  M Giant's  Grave”  Is  a height  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of 
the  Bosphorus,  much  frequented  by  holiday  parties ; like 
Harrow  and  Hlghpate.  [In  less  than  an  hour  we  were  onthe 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  repaired  to  the  Tekeh,  or  Der- 
vishes* chapel.  where  we  were  shown.  In  the  adjoining  garden, 
a flower-bed  more  than  fifty  feet  long,  rimmed  round  with 
stone,  and  having  a sepulchral  turban  at  each  end.  which 
preserves  a superstition  attached  to  the  spot  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Turks,  or  of  the  Byiantine  Christians ; and 
which,  after  having  been  called  the  tomb  of  Amycus,  and  the 
bed  of  Hercules,  Is  now  known  as  the  Giant's  Grave.— 
HOMOt'SI.] 

• [“  For  then  the  Parc*  are  most  busy  spinning 

The  fates  of  seamen,  and  the  loud  winds  raise.  *— 

MS.] 

7 [“  That  he  a man  of  rank  and  birth  had  been, 

And  then  they  calculated  on  his  ransom. 

And  last  not  least— he  was  so  very  handsome.**—  MS.] 

• [••  It  chanced,  that  near  him,  separate  / lotted. 

From  out  the  group  of  slave*  pu:  up  for  sale, 

A man  of  middle  age,  and,”  Jcc.  — Mi] 
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But  seeing  at  his  elbow  a mere  lad. 

Of  a high  spirit  evidently,  though 
At  present  weigh’d  down  by  a doom  which  had 
O'crthrown  even  men,  he  soon  began  to  show 
A kind  of  blunt  compassion  for  the  sad 
Lot  of  so  young  a partner  in  the  woe. 

Which  for  himself  he  seem’d  to  deem  no  worse 
Than  any  other  scrape,  a thing  of  course. 


XIX. 

44  On  the  rough  deep.  But  this  last  blow  — ” and  here 
He  stopp’d  again,  and  turn'd  away  his  face. 

44  Ay,**  quoth  his  friend, 44 1 thought  it  would  apoear 
That  there  had  been  a lady  in  the  case  ; 

And  these  are  things  which  ask  a tender  tear, 

Such  as  L too,  would  shed  If  in  your  place : 

I cried  upon  my  first  wife’s  dying  day, 

And  also  when  my  second  ran  away : 


XIII. 

44  My  boy ! said  he,  “ amidst  this  motley  crew 
Of  Georgians,  Russians,  Nubians,  and  wbat  not. 
All  ragamuffins  differing  but  in  hue. 

With  whom  it  Is  our  luck  to  cast  our  lot. 

The  only  gentlemen  seem  I and  you ; 

So  let  us  be  acquainted,  as  we  ought : 

If  I could  yield  you  any  consolation,  [nation  ? " 
T would  give  me  pleasure Pray,  what  is  your 

XIV. 

When  Juan  answer’d— 44  Spanish  !"  he  replied, 

44 1 thought,  in  fact,  you  could  not  be  a Greek ; 
Those  servile  dogs  are  not  so  proudly  eyed  : 

Fortune  has  play’d  you  here  a pretty  freak. 

But  that ’s  her  way  with  all  men,  till  they  *re  tried  ; 

But  never  mind, — she  ’ll  turn,  perhaps,  next  week ; 
She  has  served  me  also  much  the  same  as  you, 
Except  that  I have  found  it  nothing  new.” 

XV. 

« Pray,  sir,”  said  Juan,  44  if  I may  presume,  [rare  — 
What  brought  you  here  ? " — “ Oh  ! nothing  very 

Six  Tartars  and  a drag-chain ” — 44  To  this  doom 

But  what  conducted,  if  the  question ’s  fair, 

Is  that  which  I would  learn.” — 44 1 served  for  some 
Months  with  the  Russian  army  here  and  there ; 
And  taking  lately,  by  Suwarrow’s  bidding, 

A town,  was  ta'cn  myself  instead  of  Widdin.”  * 

XVL 

“Have  you  no  friends?"— 44 1 had— but,  by  God’s 
blessing, 

Have  not  been  troubled  with  them  lately.  Now 
I have  answer’d  all  your  questions  without  pressing, 
And  you  an  equal  courtesy  should  show.” 

44  Alas  !”  said  Juan,  44  ’twere  a talc  distressing, 

And  long  besides." — 44  Oh  1 if ’t Is  really  so, 
You’re  right  on  both  accounts  to  hold  your  tongue ; 
A sad  tale  saddens  doubly  when 't  is  long. 

XVII. 

“ But  droop  not : Fortune  at  your  time  of  life. 
Although  a female  moderately  fickle, 

Will  hardly  leave  you  (as  she’s  not  your  wife) 

For  any  length  of  days  in  such  a pickle. 

To  strive,  too,  with  our  fate  were  such  a strife 
As  if  the  com-sbeaf  should  oppose  the  sickle : 

Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men." 

XVIIL 

44  *Tis  not,”  said  Juan,  44  for  my  present  doom 
I mourn,  but  for  the  past ; — I loved  a maid : " — 
He  paused,  and  his  dark  eye  grew  full  of  gloom  ; 

A single  tear  upon  his  eyelash  staid 
A moment,  and  then  dropp’d  ; 44  but  to  resume, 

’Tis  not  my  present  lot,  as  I have  said. 

Which  I deplore  so  much ; for  I have  borne 
Hardships  which  have  the  hardiest  overworn, 

* [A  considerable  town  in  Bulgaria.,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube  ] 


XX 

44  My  third " — 44  Your  third ! ” quoth  Juan,  turn- 

ing round ; 

44  You  scarcely  can  be  thirty  : have  you  three?" 

44  No — only  two  at  present  above  ground  : 

Surely  *t  is  nothing  wonderful  to  see 
One  person  thrice  in  holy  wedlock  bound  ! " 

44  Well,  then,  your  third,”  said  Juan ; 44  what  did  she? 
She  did  not  run  away,  too, — did  she,  sir  ?** 

44  No,  faith.” — What  then  ?” — 44 1 ran  away  from  her." 

XXL 

44  You  take  things  coolly,  sir,"  said  Juan.  “ Why," 
Replied  the  other, 44  what  can  a man  do  ? 

There  still  are  many  rainbows  in  your  sky. 

But  mine  have  vanish'd.  All,  when  life  b new. 
Commence  with  feelings  warm,  and  prospects  high ; 

But  time  strips  our  illusions  of  their  hue. 

And  one  by  one  in  turn,  some  grand  mistake 
Casts  off  its  bright  skin  yearly  like  the  snake. 

XXIL 

44  ’T  b true,  it  gets  another  bright  and  fresh. 

Or  fresher,  brighter ; but  the  year  gone  through. 
This  skin  must  go  the  way,  too,  of  all  flesh. 

Or  sometimes  only  wear  a week  or  two  ; — 

Love ’s  the  first  net  which  spreads  its  deadly  roesh ; 

Ambition,  Avarice,  Vengeance,  Glory,  glue 
The  glittering  lime- twigs  of  our  latter  days, 

Where  still  we  flutter  on  for  pence  or  praise.” 

XXIII. 

44  All  this  is  very  fine,  and  may  be  true," 

Said  Juan  ; “ but  I really  don't  see  how 
It  betters  present  times  with  me  or  you.  ” 

“ No  ?"  quoth  the  other  ; 44  yet  you  will  allow 
By  setting  things  in  their  right  point  of  view. 
Knowledge,  at  least,  is  gain'd  ; for  instance,  now. 
We  know  what  slavery  is,  and  our  disasters 
May  teach  us  better  to  behave  when  masters." 

XXIV. 

44  Would  we  were  masters  now,  if  but  to  try 
Their  present  lessons  on  our  Fagan  friends  here," 
Said  Juan,  — - swallowing  a heart-burning  sigh  : 

44  Heaven  help  the  scholar,  whom  his  fortune  sends 
here  !’’ 

44  Perhaps  we  shall  be  one  day,  by  and  by,"  [here  *, 
Rgjoln’d  the  other,  “when  our  bad  luck  mewls 
Meantime  (yon  old  black  eunuch  seems  to  eye  u>) 

I wish  to  G — d that  somebody  would  buy  us. 

XXV. 

44  But  after  all,  what  it  our  present  state  ? 

’T  is  bad,  and  may  be  better  — all  men’s  lot : 

Most  men  are  slaves,  none  more  so  than  the  great. 
To  their  own  whims  and  passions,  and  what  not ; 
Society  itself,  which  should  create 

Kindness,  destroys  what  little  we  had  got : 

To  feel  for  none  is  the  true  social  art 

Of  the  world’s  stoics  — men  without  a heart." 
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XXVI. 

Just  now  a black  old  neutral  personage 

Of  the  third  sex  slept  up,  and  peering  over 
The  captives  seem’d  to  mark  their  looks  and  age, 

And  capabilities,  as  to  discover 
If  they  were  fitted  for  the  purposed  cage : 

No  lady  e’er  is  ogled  by  a lover. 

Horse  by  a blackleg,  broadcloth  by  a tailor, 

Fee  by  a counsel,  felon  by  a jailor, 

XXVTI. 

As  is  a slave  by  his  intended  bidder.  * 

*T  is  pleasant  purchasing  our  fellow-creatures ; 

And  all  are  to  be  sold,  if  you  consider 

Their  passions,  and  are  dext’rous  ; some  by  features 
Are  bought  up,  others  by  a warlike  leader, 

Some  by  a place  — as  tend  their  years  nr  natures  j 
The  most  by  ready  cash  — but  all  have  prices,  2 
From  crowns  to  kicks,  according  to  their  vices. 
XXVIII. 

The  eunuch,  having  eyed  them  o’er  with  care, 

Turn’d  to  the  merchant,  and  began  to  bid 
First  but  for  one,  and  after  for  the  pair ; 

They  haggled,  wrangled,  swore,  too  — so  they  did  I 
As  though  they  were  in  a mere  Christian  fair, 
Cheapening  an  ox,  an  ass,  a lamb,  or  kid  ; 

So  that  their  bargain  sounded  like  a battle 
For  this  superior  yoke  of  human  cattle. 

XXIX. 

At  last  they  settled  into  simple  grumbling, 

And  pulling  out  reluctant  purses,  and 
Turning  each  piece  of  silver  o’er,  and  tumbling 
Some  down,  and  weighing  others  in  their  hand, 
And  by  mistake  sequins 1 * * 4  5 with  paras  jumbling, 

Until  the  sum  was  accurately  scann’d. 

And  then  the  merchant  giving  change,  and  signing 
Receipts  in  full,  began  to  think  of  dining. 

XXX 

I wonder  if  his  appetite  was  good  ? 

Or,  if  it  were,  if  also  his  digestion  ? 

Methinks  at  meals  some  odd  thoughts  might  intrude, 
And  conscience  ask  a curious  sort  of  question, 

1 [“  The  Intended  bidden  minutely  examine  the  poor 
creature*  merely  to  ascertain  their  qualities  as  animals,  select 
the  sleekest  and  best-conditioned  from  the  different  groups  ; 
and,  besides  handling  and  examining  their  make  and  size, 
subject  tbeir  mouths,  their  teeth,  and  whatever  chiefly  engages 
attention,  to  a scrutiny  of  the  most  critical  description.  — 
Di  Pocqciville.] 

* [**  Sir  Robert  Walpole  Is  Justly  blamed  for  a want  of 
political  decorum,  and  for  deriding  public  spirit,  to  which 
rope  alludes:  — 

* Seen  him,  I hare,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill  exchanged  for  power  ; 

Seen  him.  uncumber’d  with  the  venal  tribe. 

Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a bribe. 

Would  be  oblige  me  ! let  me  only  dud 
He  does  not  think  me  what  he  thinks  mankind.’ 
Although  it  is  not  possible  to  justify  him,  yet  this  part  of 
hit  conduct  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  political 
axiom  generally  attributed,  that  all  men  hare  their  price,  w as 
perverted  by  leaving  out  the  word  those.  Flowery  oratory  be 
despised ; he  ascribed  It  to  tbe  interested  views  of  them- 
selves or  their  relatives,  tbe  declarations  of  pretended  pa- 
triots. of  whom  he  said.  ’ All  those  men  have  their  price,’ 
and  in  the  event  many  of  them  justified  his  observation.”  — 
Cox*.] 

* (The  Turkish  xecchino  is  a gold  coin,  worth  about  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence.  Tbe  para  is  not  quite  equal  to  an 
English  halfpenny.] 

4 See  Plutarch  in  Alex.,  Q.  Curt.  Hist.  Alexand.,  and  Sir 
Richard  Clayton's  **  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Life  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.” 

1 [••  But  for  mere  food.  I think  with  Philip’s  son. 

Or  Ammon's — for  two  fathers  claim'd  this  one.” — MS.]  I 


About  the  right  divine  how  far  we  should 

Sell  flesh  and  blood.  When  dinner  has  opprest  one, 
I think  it  Is  perhaps  the  gloomiest  hour 
Which  turns  up  out  of  the  sad  twenty-four. 

XXXI. 

Voltaire  says  “ No  : ” he  tells  you  that  Candide 
Found  life  most  tolerable  after  meals ; 

He’s  wrong  — unless  man  were  a pig,  indeed, 
Repletion  rather  adds  to  what  he  feels, 

Unless  he’s  drunk,  and  then  no  doubt  he’s  freed 
From  his  own  brain’s  oppression  while  It  reels. 

Of  food  I think  with  Philip's  son «,  or  rather 
Ammon's  (111  pleased  with  one  world  and  one  father);  * 
XXXII. 

I think  with  Alexander,  that  the  act 
Of  eating,  with  another  act  or  two, 

Makes  us  feel  our  mortality  In  fact 

Redoubled ; when  a roast  and  a ragout. 

And  fish,  and  soup,  by  some  side  dishes  back’d. 

Can  give  us  either  pain  or  pleasure,  who 
Would  pique  himself  on  intellects,  whose  use 
Depends  so  much  upon  the  gastric  juice  ? 6 

xxxm. 

The  other  evening  ('t  was  on  Friday  last)  — 

This  is  a fact,  and  no  poetic  fable  — 

Just  as  my  great  coat  was  about  me  cast, 

My  hat  and  gloves  still  lying  on  the  table, 

I beard  a shot  — ’t  was  eight  o’clock  scarce  past  — 
And,  running  out  as  fast  as  I was  able,  7 
I found  the  military  commandant 
Stretch’d  in  the  street,  and  able  scarce  to  pant 

XX  xrv. 

Poor  fellow  ! for  some  reason,  surely  bad, 

They  had  slain  him  with  five  slugs ; and  left  him  there 
To  perish  on  the  pavement : so  I had 

Him  borne  into  the  house  and  up  the  stair, 

And  stripp’d,  and  look'd  to,  ® But  why  should  I 

add 

More  circumstances  7 vain  was  every  care  ; 

The  man  was  gone  : in  some  Italian  quarrel 
Kill’d  by  five  bullets  from  an  old  gun-barrel.  9 

6 r*'  Last  night  suffered  horribly  from  an  indigestion.  I re- 
marked in  my  illness  the  complete  inertion,  Inaction,  and  de- 
struction of  my  chief  mental  faculties.  I tried  to  rouse  them, 
and  yet  could  not.  1 should  believe  that  the  soul  was  married 
to  the  body.  If  they  did  not  sympathise  so  much  with  each 
other.  If  the  one  rose  when  the  other  fell,  it  would  be  a sign 
that  they  longed  for  the  natural  state  of  divorce.  But,  as  it 
is.  they  seem  to  draw  together  like  post-horses.”  — Byron 
Diary,  1821.] 

7 The  assassination  alluded  to  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1820,  In  the  streets  of  Ravenna,  not  a hundred 
paces  from  tbe  residence  of  the  writer.  The  circumstances 
v ere  as  described — [“  December  9, 1820.  I open  my  letter  to 
tell  you  a fact,  which  will  show  the  state  of  this  country  better 
than  I can.  The  commandant  of  the  troops  is  now  lying 
dead  in  my  house.  He  was  shot  at  a little  past  eight  o’clock, 
about  two  hundred  paces  from  my  door.  I was  putting  on  ray 

freat  coat  when  I heard  the  shot.  On  coming  into  the  half, 
found  all  my  servants  on  the  balcony,  exclaiming  that  a 
man  was  murdered.  I immediately  ran  down,  calling  on  Tita 
(tbe  bravest  of  them)  to  follow  me.  Tbo  rest  wanted  to 
hinder  us  from  going,  as  it  is  tbe  custom  for  everybody  here. 
It  seems,  to  run  away  from  tbe  stricken  deer.”  — Byron 
Lettert .] 

* [ 44  so  I had 

Him  borne,  as  soon ’s  I could,  up  several  pair 

Of  stairs  — and  look’d  to, But  why  should  I add 

More  circumstances,”  Ac MS.] 

5 P*  We  found  him  lying  on  his  back,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
dead,  with  five  wounds,  one  in  the  heart,  two  in  the  stomach, 
one  In  the  finger,  and  the  other  In  the  arm.  Some  soldiers 
cocked  their  guns,  and  wanted  to  hinder  me  from  passing. 
However,  we  passed,  and  I found  Diego,  the  adjutant,  crying 
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XXXV. 

I gated  upon  him,  for  I knew  him  well ; 

And  though  I have  seen  many  corpses,  never 
Saw  one,  whom  such  an  accident  befell,  [aud  liver, 
So  calm ; though  pierced  through  stomach,  heart. 
He  seem’d  to  sleep,  — for  you  could  scarcely  tell 
(As  he  bled  inwardly,  no  hideous  river 
Of  gore  divulged  the  cause)  that  he  was  dead  : 

So  as  I gazed  on  him,  I thought  or  said  — 

XXXVI. 

« Can  this  be  death  ? then  what  is  life  or  death  ? 
Speak  ! **  but  he  spoke  not : “ wake ! " but  still  he 
slept: — 

“ But  yesterday  and  who  had  mightier  breath  ? 

A thousand  warriors  by  his  word  were  kept 
In  awe  : he  said,  as  the  centurion  saith, 

« Go,’  and  he  gocth  ; ‘ come,’  and  forth  he  stepp'd. 
The  trump  and  bugle  till  he  stake  were  dumb  — 
And  now  nought  left  him  but  the  muffled  drum."  1 

XXXVII. 

And  they  who  waited  once  and  worsblpp’d  — they 
With  their  rough  faces  throng’d  about  the  bed 
To  gaze  once  more  on  the  commanding  clay 

Which  for  the  last,  though  not  the  first,  time  bled » 
And  such  an  end  ! that  he  who  many  a day 
Had  faced  Napoleon’s  foes  until  they  fled,  — 

The  foremost  in  the  charge  or  in  the  sally, 

Should  now  be  butcher’d  in  a civic  alley. 

XXXVIII. 

The  scars  of  his  old  wounds  were  near  his  new, 
Those  honourable  scars  which  brought  him  feme ; 

And  horrid  was  the  contrast  to  the  view 3 

But  let  me  quit  the  theme ; as  such  things  claim 
Perhaps  even  more  attention  than  is  due 

From  me : I gazed  (as  oft  I have  gazed  the  same) 
To  try  if  I could  wrench  aught  out  of  death 
Which  should  confirm,  or  shake,  or  make  a faith ; 

XXXIX. 

But  It  was  all  a mystery.  Here  we  are, 

And  there  we  go:  — but  where  ? five  bits  of  lead, 
Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  far  1 
And  is  this  blood,  then,  form'd  but  to  be  shed  ? 
Can  every  element  our  elements  mar  ? 

And  air — earth  — water — fire  live — and  we  dead  ? 
Wet  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things  ? No  more  ; 
But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before. 

XL. 

The  purchaser  of  Juan  and  acquaintance 
Bore  off  his  bargains  to  a gilded  boat. 

Embark’d  himself  and  them,  and  off  they  went  thence 
As  fast  as  oars  could  pull  and  water  float ; 

They  look’d  like  persons  being  led  to  sentence, 
Wondering  what  next,  till  the  caique  a was  brought 
Up  in  a little  creek  below  a wall 
O’crtopp’d  with  cypresses,  dark-green  and  tall. 

over  him  like  a child— a surgeon,  who  said  nothing  of  his 
profession  — a priest,  sobbing  a frightened  prayer  — and  the 
commandant,  ail  this  time,  on  his  back,  on  tne  hard,  cold 
pavement,  without  light  or  assistance,  or  anything  around 
him  but  confusion  ana  dismay.  As  nobody  could,  or  would, 
do  anything  but  howl  and  pray,  and  as  no  one  would  stir  a 
finger  to  move  him,  for  fear  of  consequences,  I lost  ray  pa- 
tience—made  my  servant  and  a couple  of  the  mob  take  up 
the  body  — sent  off  two  soldiers  to  the  guard  — despatched 
Diego  to  the  Cardinal  with  the  news,  and  bad  him  carried  up 
stairs  Into  my  own  quarters.  But  it  was  too  late  — he  was 
gone."  — Byron  Letters .] 

J ["  And  now  as  silent  as  an  unstrung  drum."  — MS.] 

XU. 

Here  their  conductor  tapping  at  the  wicket 
Of  a small  iron  door,  ’t  was  open’d,  and 
He  led  them  onward,  first  through  a low  thicket 
Flank’d  by  large  groves, which  tower’d  on  either  hand . 
They  almost  lost  their  way,  and  had  to  pick  it — 

For  night  was  dosing  ere  they  came  to  land. 

The  eunuch  made  a sign  to  those  on  board. 

Who  row’d  off,  leaving  them  without  a word. 

XT.TI 

As  they  were  plodding  on  their  winding  way 

Through  orange  bowers,  and  jasmine,  and  so  forth : 
(Of  which  I might  have  a good  deal  to  say, 

There  being  no  such  profusion  in  the  North 
Of  oriental  plants,  “ et  cetera," 

But  that  of  late  your  scribblers  think  it  worth 
Their  while  to  rear  whole  hotbeds  in  their  works, 
Because  one  poet  travell’d  ’raongst  the  Turks :)« 

XLIIL 

As  they  were  threading  on  their  way,  there  came 
Into  Don  Juan's  bead  a thought,  which  he 
Whisper’d  to  his  companion : — *t  was  the  same 
Which  might  have  then  occurr’d  to  you  or  me. 

“ Methinks,” — said  he,  — “ It  would  be  no  great  shame 
If  wc  should  Btrike  a stroke  to  set  us  free ; 

Let ’s  knock  that  old  black  fellow  on  the  head. 

And  march  away  — ’t  were  easier  done  than  said." 

xliv. 

“ Yes,"  said  the  other,  “and  when  done,  what  then?  : 
How  get  out  ? how  the  devil  got  we  in  ? 

And  when  we  once  were  feirly  out,  and  when 
From  Saint  Bartholomew  we  have  saved  our  skis,  * i 
To-morrow ’d  see  us  in  some  other  den. 

And  worse  off  than  we  hitherto  have  been ; 

Besides,  I ’m  hungry,  and  just  now  would  take, 

Like  Esau,  for  my  birthright  a beef-steak. 

XLV. 

“ We  must  be  near  some  place  of  man’s  abode ; — 

For  the  old  negro’s  confidence  In  creeping, 

With  his  two  captives,  by  so  queer  a road. 

Shows*  that  he  thinks  his  friends  have  not  been 
sleeping ; 

A single  cry  would  bring  them  all  abroad : 

*T  is  better  therefore  looking  before  leaping  — 

And  there,  you  see,  this  turn  has  brought  us  through, 
By  Jove,  a noble  palace  ! — lighted  too." 

XL  VI. 

It  was  indeed  a wide  extensive  building 
Which  open’d  on  their  view,  and  o’er  the  front 
There  seemed  to  be  besprent  a deal  of  gilding 
And  various  hues,  as  is  the  Turkish  wont,  — 

A gaudy  taste ; for  they  are  little  skill’d  In 

The  arts  of  which  these  lands  were  once  the  font : 
Each  villa  on  the  Bosphorus  looks  a screen 
New  painted,  or  a pretty  opera-scene. 

* I had  him  partly  (tripped  — made  the  surgeon  exa- 

mine him,  and  examined  him  myself.  He  had  been  shoe  by  cut 
balii  or  slugs.  1 felt  one  of  the  slugs,  which  had  gone  ihroog k. 
him,  all  but  the  skin.  He  only  said.  * O Dio ! • and  • Giesu  ! * 
two  or  three  times,  and  appeared  to  have  suffered  UttLr 
Poor  fellow  ! he  was  a brave  officer  ; but  had  timmJ 

disliked  by  the  people."—  Byron  Letters.] 

* The  light  and  elegant  wherries  plying  about  the  cuayi  «f 
Constantinople  are  so  called. 

* r Eastern  Sketches,"  “ Parga,"  “ Phrosyne,"  " Ildertm." 
Ac.  Ac.] 

1 St.  Bartholomew  Is  said  to  have  been  flayed  alive. 

1 
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XLVIL 

And  nearer  as  they  came,  a genial  savour 

Of  certain  stews,  and  roast- meats,  and  pilaus, 
Things  which  in  hungry  mortals’  eyes  find  favour, 
Made  Juan  in  his  harsh  intentions  pause, 

And  put  himself  upon  his  good  behaviour ; 

His  friend,  too,  adding  a new  saving  clause. 

Said,  “ In  Heaven’s  name  let 's  get  some  supper  now, 
And  then  I ’m  with  you,  if  you  ’re  for  a row.” 
XLVIIL 

Some  talk  of  an  appeal  unto  some  passion. 

Some  to  men's  feelings,  others  to  their  reason ; 
The  last  of  these  was  never  much  the  fashion. 

For  reason  thinks  all  reasoning  out  of  season  : 
Some  speakers  whine,  and  others  lay  the  lash  on, 

But  more  or  less  continue  still  to  tease  on, 

With  arguments  according  to  their  “forte 
But  no  one  ever  dreams  of  being  short  — 

XLIX. 

But  I digress  : of  all  appeals,  — although 
I grant  the  power  of  pathos,  and  of  gold. 

Of  beauty,  flattery,  threats,  a shilling, — no 
Method ’s  more  sure  at  moments  to  take  hold  1 
Of  the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  which  grow 
More  tender,  as  we  every  day  behold, 

Than  that  all-softening,  overpowering  knell, 

The  tocsin  of  the  soul — the  dinner-belL 
L. 

Turkey  contains  no  bells,  and  yet  men  dine ; 

And  Juan  and  his  friend,  albeit  they  heard 
No  Christian  knoll  to  table,  saw  no  line 
Of  lackeys  usher  to  the  feast  prepared, 

Yet  smelt  roast-meat,  beheld  a huge  fire  shine, 

And  cooks  in  motion  with  their  clean  arms  bared, 
And  gazed  around  them  to  the  left  and  right. 

With  the  prophetic  eye  of  appetite. 

LI. 

And  giving  up  all  notions  of  resistance. 

They  follow'd  close  behind  their  sable  guide. 

Who  little  thought  that  his  own  crack’d  existence 
Was  on  the  point  of  being  set  aside : 

He  motion’d  them  to  stop  at  some  small  distance, 
And  knocking  at  the  gate,  ’t  was  open’d  wide, 

And  a magnificent  large  hall  display'd 
The  Asian  pomp  of  Ottoman  parade. 

LH. 

I won’t  describe ; description  is  my  forte. 

But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright  days 
His  wondrous  journey  to  some  foreign  court. 

And  spawns  his  quarto,  and  demands  your  praise — 
Death  to  his  publisher,  to  him ’t  is  sport ; 

While  Nature,  tortured  twenty  thousand  ways. 
Resigns  herself  with  exemplary  patience 
To  guide-books,  rhymes,  tours,  sketches,  illustrations.2 

1 ["  Of  speeches,  beauty,  flattery  — there  U no 
Method  more  sure,"  Ac.  — MS.] 

* ("  Guide  des  Voyageurs,”  “ Directions  for  Travellers,” 
Ac — "Rhyme*,  Incidental  »nd  Humorous,"  "Rhyming 
Reminiscence*,"  “ Effusions  in  Rhyme,”  Ac.  — **  Lady 
Morgan’s  Tour  in  Italy,"  “ Tour  through  Istria,"  Ac.  Ac. 
— " Sketches  of  Italy,"  " Sketches  of  Modern  Greece,"  Ac. 
Ac.  — The  lait  1*  a playful  allusion  to  hi*  friend  Mr.  Hob- 
boose’s  *•  Illustrations  of  Childe  Harold."] 

* In  Turkey  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  Mussul- 
mans to  take  several  glasses  of  strong  spirits  by  way  of  ap- 
petiser. I hare  seen  them  take  as  many  as  tlx  of  raki  before 
dinner,  and  swear  that  ther  dined  the  better  for  it : I tried 
the  experiment,  but  fared  like  the  Scotchman,  who  haring 
heard  that  the  birds  called  kittiwakes  were  admirable  whets, 
ate  six  of  them,  and  complained  that  " he  was  no  hungrier 
than  when  he  began.” 


mi. 

Along  this  hall,  and  up  and  down,  some,  squatted 
Upon  their  hams,  were  occupied  at  chess ; 

Others  in  monosyllable  talk  chatted. 

And  some  seem’d  much  in  love  with  their  own  dress ; 
And  divers  smoked  superb  pipes,  decorated 
With  amber  mouths  of  greater  price  or  less ; 

And  several  strutted,  others  slept,  and  some 
Prepared  for  supper  with  a glass  of  rum. s 

LTV. 

As  the  black  eunuch  enter’d  with  his  brace 
Of  purchased  Infidels,  some  raised  their  eyes 
A moment,  without  slackening  from  their  pace  ; 

But  those  who  sate,  ne’er  stirr’d  in  any  wise  : 

One  or  two  stared  the  captives  in  the  face, 

Just  as  one  views  a horse  to  guess  his  price ; 

Some  nodded  to  the  negro  from  their  station. 

But  no  one  troubled  him  with  conversation.  « 

LV. 

He  leads  them  through  the  hall,  and,  without  stopping. 
On  through  a farther  range  of  goodly  rooms, 
Splendid  but  silent,  save  in  one,  where,  dropping,  * 

A marble  fountain  echoes  through  the  glooms 
Of  night,  which  robe  the  chamber,  or  where  popping 
Some  female  head  most  curiously  presumes 
To  thrust  its  black  eyes  through  the  door  or  lattice. 
As  wondering  what  the  devil  noise  that  Is. 

LVI. 

Some  faint  lamps  gleaming  from  the  lofty  walls 
Gave  light  enough  to  hint  their  farther  way, 

But  not  enough  to  show  the  imperial  halls 
In  all  the  flashing  of  their  full  array ; 

Perhaps  there’s  nothing — I’ll  not  say  appals, 

But  saddens  more  by  night  as  well  as  day, 

Than  an  enormous  room  without  a soul 
To  break  the  lifeless  splendour  of  the  whole. 

LVII. 

Two  or  three  seem  so  little,  one  seems  nothing : 

In  deserts,  forests,  crowds,  or  by  the  shore. 

There  solitude,  we  know,  has  her  frill  growth  in 
The  spots  which  were  her  realms  for  evermore ; 

But  in  a mighty  hall  or  gallery,  both  In 

More  modern  buildings  and  those  built  of  yore, 

A kind  of  death  comes  o’er  us  all  alone. 

Seeing  what ’s  meant  for  many  with  but  one. 

LVHI. 

A neat,  snug  study  on  a winter’s  night,  ® 

A book,  friend,  single  lady,  or  a glass 
Of  claret,  sandwich,  and  an  appetite, 

Are  things  which  make  an  English  evening  pass  ; 
Though  certe*  by  no  means  so  grand  a sight 
As  is  a theatre  lit  up  by  gas. 

I pass  my  evenings  in  long  galleries  solely. 

And  that ’a  the  reason  I’m  so  melancholy. 

4 [“  Every  thing  is  so  still  in  the  court  of  the  seraglio,  that 
the  motion  of  a fly  might,  in  a manner,  be  heard  ; and  if  any 
one  should  presume  to  raise  his  voice  ever  so  little,  or  show 
the  least  want  of  respect  to  the  mansion-place  of  their  em- 
peror, he  would  instantly  have  the  bastinado  by  the  officers 
that  go  the  rounds."  — Toi'RNiroaT.] 

* A common  furniture.  1 recollect  being  received  by  AU 
Pacha,  in  a large  room,  paved  with  marble,  containing  a 
marble  basin,  and  fountain  playing  In  the  centre,  Ac.  Ac. 
[See  ante,  p.  23. 

“ In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 

Whose  bubbling  did  a genial  freshness  fling, 

And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 

A li  reclined,  a man  of  war  and  woes,"  Ac.] 

6 [“  A small,  snug  chamber  on  a winter's  night. 

Well  furnish’d  with  a book,  friend,  girl,  or  glass."  I 
Ac.  — MS.] 

Uu 
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Al*«  i man  makes  that  great  which  makes  him  little : 
I grant  you  in  a church  ’tis  very  well : 

What  speaks  of  Heaven  should  by  no  means  be  brittle. 
But  strong  and  lasting,  till  no  tongue  can  tell 
Their  names  who  rear’d  it;  but  huge  houses  fit  HI  — 
And  huge  tombs  worse  — mankind,  since  Adam  fell : 
Mcthinks  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
Might  teach  them  this  much  better  than  I’m  able. 

LX* 

Babel  was  Nimrod’s  hunting-box,  and  then 
A town  of  gardens,  walls,  and  wealth  amazing, 
Where  Nebuchadonosor,  king  of  men. 

Reign’d,  till  one  summer’s  day  he  took  to  grazing, 
And  Daniel  tamed  the  lions  In  their  den, 

The  people’s  awe  and  admiration  raising ; 

T was  famous,  too,  for  Thisbe  and  for  Pyramus 1 
And  the  calumniated  queen  Semiram  is  — * 


That  injured  Queen,  by  chroniclers  so  coarse 
Has  been  accused  (I  doubt  not  by  conspiracy) 

Of  an  improper  friendship  for  her  horse 

(Love,  like  religion,  sometimes  runs  to  heresy): 

This  monstrous  tale  had  probably  Its  source 
(For  such  exaggerations  here  and  there  I see) 

In  writing  “Courser”  by  mistake  for  “Courier:  ” 

I wish  the  case  could  come  before  a jury  here.  5 

LXIL 

But  to  resume,  — should  there  be  (what  may  not 
Be  in  these  days  ? ) some  infidels,  who  don’t. 

Because  they  can’t  find  out  the  very  spot  * 

Of  that  same  Babel,  or  because  they  won’t 
(Though  Claudius  Rich,  Esquire,  some  bricks  has  got. 
And  written  lately  two  memoirs  upon’t. 

Believe  the  Jews,  those  unbelievers,  who 
Must  be  believed,  though  they  believe  not  you, 

Lxra. 

Yet  let  them  think  that  Horace  has  exprest 
Shortly  and  sweetly  the  masonic  folly 
Of  those,  forgetting  the  great  place  of  rest. 

Who  give  themselves  to  architecture  wholly  ; 

We  know  where  things  and  men  must  end  at  best : 

A moral  (like  all  morals)  melancholy, 

And  “ Et  sepulchri  imraemor  struis  domes  ” 6 
| Shows  that  we  build  when  we  should  but  entomb  us. 

LXTV. 

At  last  they  reach'd  a quarter  most  retired. 

Where  echo  woke  as  if  from  a long  slumber ; 

Though  full  of  ail  things  which  could  be  desired. 

One  wonder’d  what  to  do  with  such  a number 

i [See  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  lib.  iv. 

“ In  Babylon,  where  first  her  aueen,  for  state, 

Raised  walls  of  brick  magnificently  great. 

Lived  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  lovely  pair  ! 

He  found  no  Eastern  youth  his  equal  there. 

And  she  beyond  the  fairest  nymph  was  fair.*1 —Girt*.] 

* Babylon  was  enlarged  by  Nimrod,  strengthened  and beau- 
, Ufiad  by  Nebuchadonosor,  and  rebuilt  by  Semiramis. 

» [At  the  time  when  Lord  Byron  was  writing  this  Canto, 
the  unfortunate  affair  of  Queen  Caroline,  charged,  among 
other  offences,  with  admitting  her  chamberlain,  Bergami, 
originally  a courier,  to  her  bed.  was  occupying  much  attention 
tn  Italy,  as  In  England.  The  allusions  to  the  domestic 
troubles  of  George  IV.  in  the  text,  are  frequent.] 

« [Excepting  the  ruins  of  some  large  and  lofty  turrets,  like 
that  of  Babel  or  Be! us.  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  are 
»o  completely  crumbled  Into  dust,  as  to  be  wholly  undistin- 
guishable  but  by  a few  inequalities  of  the  surface  on  which  , 


Of  articles  which  nobody  required ; 

Here  wealth  had  done  it*  utmost  to  member 
With  furniture  an  exquisite  apartment. 

Which  puzzled  Nature  much  to  know  whit  Art  tueast 

LXV. 

It  seem’d,  however,  but  to  open  on 

A range  or  suite  of  further  chambers  which 
Might  lead  to  heaven  knows  where ; bat  fa  titii  or* 
The  moveables  were  prodigally  rich : 

Sofas  *t  was  half  a sin  to  alt  upon. 

So  costly  were  they ; carpets  every  stitch 
Of  workmanship  so  rare,  they  nude  you  wish 
You  could  glide  o’er  them  like  a golden  fish. 

LXVL 

The  black,  however,  without  hardly  deigning 
A glance  at  that  which  wrapt  the  slim  la  waiff 
Trampled  what  they  scarce  trod  for  fear  of  stzaaaj 
As  If  the  milky  way  their  feet  was  under 
With  all  its  stars ; and  with  a stretch  attaining 
A certain  press  or  cupboard  niched  in  yonder 
In  that  remote  recess  which  you  may  set— 

Or  if  you  don’t  the  fault  is  not  in  me, — 

LXYIL 

I wish  to  be  perspicuous ; and  the  black, 

I say,  unlocking  the  recess,  pull'd  forth 
A quantity  of  clothes  fit  for  the  back 
Of  any  Mussulman,  whate’er  his  worth ; 

And  of  variety  there  was  no  lack  — 

And  yet,  though  I have  said  there  was  no 
Hc  chose  himself  to  point  out  what  he  thooght 
Most  proper  for  the  Christians  he  hid  tcught* 

Lxvra. 

The  suit  he  thought  roost  suitable  to  each 
Was,  for  the  elder  and  the  stouter,  fir>? 

A Candiote  cloak,  which  to  the  knee  might  raa. 

And  trousers  not  so  tight  that  they  hasi. 
But  such  as  fit  an  Asiatic  breech ; 

A shawl,  whose  folds  in  Cashmire  had  beta  XSf* 
Slippers  of  saffron,  dagger  rich  and  handy ; 

In  short,  all  things  which  form  a Turkish 

LXJX 

While  he  was  dressing.  Baba,  their  black  for-* 
Hinted  the  vast  advantages  which  they 
Might  probably  attain  both  in  the  end. 

If  they  would  but  pursue  the  proper 
Which  Fortune  plainly  seem’d  to  recouuwod ; 

And  then  he  added,  that  he  needs  mint  af* 

“ *T  would  greatly  tend  to  better  their 
If  they  would  condescend  to  clnnnncticc. 

they  once  stood.  The  humble  tent  of  the  Arifi 
the  spot  formerly  adorned  with  the  palace*®*  "jV 
fiocks  procure  but  a scanty  pittance  of  food.  ^ 

fragment*  of  ancient  magmficnicc.  I'he 
phrate*  and  Tigris,  once  so  prolific.  are  f 

part,  covered  with  an  impenetrable  brush***”  i ‘ 
terior  of  the  province,  which  was  trarerwd  au«i  top*** 
innumerable  canal*,  is  destitute  of  either  tabatiitsau 
tation — Mouti]  risafia 

* [“  Two  Memoirs  on  the  Rulni  of  Babylon,  *?  **Te 
James  Kkh,  Esq.,  Resident  for  the  IU»t  bdu 
the  Court  of  the  rash  \ of  BsjpUt.  "] 

‘ (“  Day  pres***  on  the  heel*  of  day. 

Aula  moons  increase  to  tiwir  drexv; 

But  you,  with  though  tin*  pruk  «****• 
Unconscious  of  impending  f**e. 

Command  the  pillar’d  dome  to  nie.^ 

When,  lo  l the  tomb  forgotten  he*.  , 

fa**u» 
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LXX. 

44  For  his  own  part,  he  really  6hould  rejoice 
To  see  them  true  believers,  but  no  less 
Would  leave  his  proposition  to  their  choice.” 

The  other,  thanking  him  for  this  excess 
Of  goodness,  in  thus  leaving  them  a voice 
In  such  a trifle,  scarcely  could  express 
44  Sufficiently”  (he  said)  44  his  approbation 
Of  all  the  customs  of  this  polish’d  nation. 

LXXI. 

44  For  his  own  share — he  saw  but  small  objection 
To  so  respectable  an  ancient  rite  ; 

And,  alter  swallowing  down  a slight  refection, 

For  which  he  own'd  a present  appetite. 

He  doubted  not  a few  hours  of  reflection 
Would  reconcile  him  to  the  business  quite.” 

44  Will  It  ? ” said  Juan,  sharply : 44  Strike  me  dead, 
But  they  as  soon  shall  circumcise  my  head ! 1 

LXX  II. 

44  Cut  off  a thousand  heads,  before ” — 44  Now, 

Replied  the  other,  44  do  not  Interrupt : [pray,” 

You  put  me  out  in  what  I had  to  say. 

Sir  I — as  I said,  as  soon  as  I have  supt, 

I shall  perpend  if  your  proposal  may 
Be  such  as  I can  properly  accept ; 

Provided  always  your  great  goodness  still 
1 Remits  the  matter  to  our  own  free-will.” 

LXXIIL 

Baba  eyed  Juan,  and  said,  “ Be  so  good 
As  dress  yourself — " and  pointed  out  a suit 
j In  which  a Princess  with  great  pleasure  would 
Array  her  limbs;  but  Juan  standing  mute, 

A*  not  being  in  a masquerading  mood, 

Gave  it  a slight  kick  with  his  Christian  foot ; 

And  when  the  old  negro  told  him  to  44  Get  ready,” 
Replied,  44  Old  gentleman,  I 'm  not  a lady.” 

LXX  IV. 

u What  yon  may  be,  I neither  know  nor  care,” 

Said  Baba ; 14  but  pray  do  as  I desire : 

I have  no  more  time  nor  many  words  to  spare.  ” 

44  At  least,”  said  Juan,  44  sure  I may  inquire 
The  cause  of  this  odd  travesty  ? ” — 44  Forbear," 

Said  Baba,  “ to  be  curious  ; 't  will  transpire. 

No  doubt.  In  proper  place,  and  time,  and  season : 

I have  no  authority  to  tell  the  reason.” 

LXXV. 

; “ Then  if  I do,”  said  Juan,  44  I’ll  be ” — 44  Hold  1” 

Rtjoin’d  the  negro,  44  pray  be  not  provoking ; 

This  spirit  ’s  well,  but  it  may  wax  too  bold. 

And  you  will  find  us  not  too  fond  of  Joking." 

“ What,  sir  ! ” said  Juan,  44  shall  it  e'er  be  told 
That  I unsex’d  my  dress  ? ” But  Baba,  stroking 
The  things  down,  said,  44  Incense  me,  and  I call 
Those  who  will  leave  you  of  no  sex  at  all. 

LXXVI. 

44  I offer  you  a handsome  suit  of  clothes : 

A woman’s,  true ; but  then  there  is  a cause 
Why  you  should  wear  them.” — 44  What,  though  my 
soul  loathes 

The  effeminate  garb  ?" — thus,  after  a short  pause, 
Sigh’d  Juan,  muttering  also  some  slight  oaths, 

44  What  the  devil  shall  I do  with  all  this  gauze  ?” 
Thus  he  profanely  term’d  the  finest  lace 
Which  e’er  set  off  a marriage-morning  face. 

i ' [**  If  they  shall  not  as  *oon  cut  off  my  head."  — MS.] 


LXXVIL 

And  then  he  swore  ; and,  sighing,  on  he  slipp'd 
A pair  of  trousers  of  flesh-colour’d  sill ; 

Next  with  a virgin  xone  he  was  equipp’d. 

Which  girt  a slight  chemise  as  white  as  milk  ; 

But  tugging  on  his  petticoat,  he  tripp’d. 

Which  — as  we  say — or  as  the  Scotch  say,  icAiTi, 
(The  rhyme  obliges  me  to  this ; sometimes 

Monarc hs  are  less  imperative  than  rhymes) * 

LXXVIIL 

Whilk,  which  (or  what  you  please),  was  owing  to 
His  garment’s  novelty,  and  his  being  awkward : 
And  yet  at  last  he  managed  to  get  through 
His  toilet,  though  no  doubt  a Uttle  backward : 

The  negro  Baba  help’d  a little  too, 

When  some  untoward  part  of  raiment  stuck  hard ; 
And,  wrestling  both  his  arms  into  a gown. 

He  paused,  and  took  a survey  up  and  down. 

LXX  IX. 

One  difficulty  still  remain'd  — his  hair 
Was  hardly  long  enough ; but  Baba  found 
So  many  false  long  tresses  all  to  spare. 

That  soon  his  head  was  most  completely  crown’d. 
After  the  manner  then  In  fashion  there ; 

And  this  addition  with  such  gems  was  bound 
As  suited  the  ensemble  of  his  toilet. 

While  Baba  made  him  comb  his  head  and  oil  it 
LXXX. 

And  now  being  femininely  all  array’d. 

With  some  small  aid  from  scissors, pain  t,and  tweezers. 
He  look’d  in  almost  all  respects  a maid, 

And  Baba  smilingly  exclaim'd,  “ You  see,  sirs, 

A perfect  transformation  here  display'd ; 

And  now,  then,  you  must  come  along  with  me,  sirs, 
That  is — the  Lady clapping  his  hands  twice. 

Four  blacks  were  at  his  elbow  in  a trice. 

LXX  XI. 

44  You,  sir,”  said  Baba,  nodding  to  the  one, 

44  Will  please  to  accompany  those  gentlemen 
To  supper ; but  you,  worthy  Christian  nun, 

Will  follow  me : no  trifling,  sir ; for  when 
I say  a thing,  it  must  at  once  be  done. 

What  fear  you  ? think  you  this  a lion’s  den  ? 

Why,  ’t  is  a palace ; where  the  truly  wise 
Anticipate  the  Prophet's  paradise. 

LXXXH. 

44  You  fool ! I tell  you  no  one  means  you  harm.” 

44  So  much  the  better,”  Juan  said,  44  for  them ; 
Else  they  shall  feel  the  weight  of  this  my  arm, 

Which  is  not  quite  so  light  as  you  may  deem. 

I yield  thus  far ; but  soon  will  break  the  charm, 

If  any  take  me  for  that  which  I seem  : 

So  that  I trust  for  every  body’s  sake, 

That  this  disguise  may  lead  to  no  mistake.” 

LXXXIII. 

44  Blockhead  1 come  on,  and  see,"  quoth  Baba  ; while 
Don  Juan,  turning  to  his  comrade,  who 
Though  somewhat  grieved,  could  scarce  forbear  a 
smile 

Upon  the  metamorphosis  in  view, — 

44  Farewell ! ” they  mutually  exclaim’d : 44  this  soil 
Seems  fertile  in  adventures  strange  and  new ; 
One’s  turn’d  half  Mussulman,  and  one  a maid, 

By  this  old  black  enchanter’s  unsought  aid.” 

* [“  Kings  arc  not  more  imperative  than  rhymes.”  — MS.] 
(Ju2 
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; 44  Farewell  1 " saM  Juan : 44  should  we  meet  no  more,  They  spoke  by  signs — that  is,  not  spoke  at  all; 

I wish  you  a good  appetite.” — 44  Farewell !”  And  looking  like  two  lncubi,  they  glared 

' Replied  the  other;  M though  it  grieves  me  sore : As  Baba  with  his  fingers  made  them  fail 

When  we  neat  meet,  we  'll  have  a tale  to  tell : To  heaving  back  the  portal  folds : it  scared 

1 We  needs  must  follow  when  Fate  puts  from  shore.  Juan  a moment,  as  this  pair  so  small. 

Keep  your  good  name  ; though  Eve  herself  once  With  shrinking  serpent  optics  on  him  stared ; 
fell.”  [carry  me,  It  was  as  If  their  little  looks  could  poison 

I “ Nay,"  quoth  the  maid,  “ the  Sultan's  self  shan’t  Or  fascinate  whome’er  they  fix’d  their  eye*  oo. 

! Unless  his  highness  promises  to  marry  me.”  ^ 

LXXXV.  Before  they  enter’d,  Baba  paused  to  hint 

And  thus  they  parted,  each  by  separate  doors  ; To  Juan  some  slight  lessons  as  his  guide : 

Baba  led  Juan  onward  room  by  room  44  If  you  could  just  contrive,”  he  said,  44  to  stint 


Through  glittering  galleries,  and  o'er  marble  floors, 
Till  a gigantic  portal  through  the  gloom, 

Haughty  and  huge,  along  the  distance  lowers ; 

And  wafted  far  arose  a rich  perfume : 

It  seem’d  as  though  they  came  upon  a shrine, 

For  all  was  vast,  still,  fragrant,  and  divine. 

LXXXVL 

The  giant  door  was  broad,  and  bright,  and  high, 

Of  gilded  bronxe,  and  carved  in  curious  guise ; 
Warriors  thereon  were  battling  furiously  ; 

Here  stalks  the  victor,  there  the  vanquish’d  lies ; 
There  captives  led  In  triumph  droop  the  eye. 

And  in  perspective  many  a squadron  flies  : 

It  seems  the  work  of  times  before  the  line 
Of  Rome  transplanted  fell  with  Constantine. 

LXXXVII. 

This  massy  portal  stood  at  the  wide  close 
Of  a huge  hall,  and  on  its  either  side 
Two  little  dwarfs,  the  least  you  could  suppose, 

Were  sate,  like  ugly  imps,  as  if  allied 
In  mockery  to  the  enormous  gate  which  rose 
O’er  them  in  almost  pyramidic  pride : 

The  gate  so  splendid  was  in  all  its  features,  * 

You  never  thought  about  those  little  creatures, 

Lxxxvm. 

Until  you  nearly  trod  on  thrm,  and  then 
You  started  back  in  horror  to  survey 
The  wondrous  hideousness  of  those  small  men, 

I , Whose  colour  was  not  black,  nor  white,  nor  grey, 
i But  an  extraneous  mixture,  which  no  pen 
j j Can  trace,  although  perhaps  the  pencil  may ; 

| They  were  mis-shapen  pigmies,  deaf  and  dumb — 
Monsters,  who  cost  a no  less  monstrous  sum. 

LXXXIX. 

Their  duty  was  — for  they  were  strong,  and  though 
1 1 They  look’d  so  little,  did  strong  things  at  time9  — 
To  ope  this  door,  which  they  could  really  do, 

The  hinges  being  as  smooth  as  Rogers’  rhymes ; 

I And  now  and  then,  with  tough  strings  of  the  bow, 

As  is  the  custom  of  those  Eastern  climes. 

To  give  some  rebel  Pacha  a cravat : 

For  mutes  are  generally  used  for  that 

* Features  of  a gate— a ministerial  metaphor  : " the  fea- 
ture upon  which  this  question  hinges.”  See  the  *’  Fudge 
Family,"  or  hear  Castlereagh.  — [Phil.  Fudge,  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  says; 

“ As  thou  would'st  say.  my  guide  and  teacher 
In  these  gay  metaphoric  fringes, 

I now  embark  into  the  feature 
On  which  this  letter  chiefly  hinges." 

i The  note  adds,  u verbatim  from  one  of  the  noble  Viscount’s 
speeches : * And  now,  sir,  I must  embark  into  the  feature 


That  somewhat  manly  majesty  of  stride,  [ta’t) 
T would  be  as  well,  and  — (though  there '* not our* 
To  swing  a little  less  from  side  to  side. 

Which  has  at  times  an  aspect  of  the  oddest ; — 
And  also  could  you  look  a little  modest, 

XCIL 

“ ’T  would  be  convenient ; for  these  mutes  hire  rjv 
Like  needles,  which  may  pierce  those  petti co»a; 
And  if  they  should  discover  your  disguise. 

You  know  how  near  us  the  deep  Bosphorus  £xB, 
And  you  and  I may  chance,  ere  morning  rise. 

To  find  our  way  to  Marmora  without  boats, 
Stitch’d  up  in  sacks — a mode  of  navigation 
A good  deal  practised  here  upon  occasion."* 

xcm. 

With  this  encouragement,  he  led  the  way 
Into  a room  still  nobler  than  the  last ; 

A rich  confusion  form'd  a disarray 
In  such  sort,  that  the  eye  along  it  cast 
Could  hardly  carry  anything  away, 

Object  on  object  flash’d  so  bright  and  fast ; 

A dazxling  mass  of  gems,  and  gold,  and  glitter, 
Magnificently  mingled  in  a litter. 

XCIY. 

Wealth  had  done  wonders  — taste  not  much ; no- 
things 

Occur  in  Orient  palaces,  and  even 
In  the  more  chasten’d  domes  of  Western  kings 
(Of  which  I have  also  seen  some  six  or  sewn) 
Where  I can’t  say  or  gold  or  diamond  flings 
Great  lustre,  there  is  much  to  be  forgiven ; 
Groups  of  bad  statues,  tables,  chairs,  and  pWarr*. 
On  which  I cannot  pause  to  make  my  strictures 

xcv. 

In  this  imperial  hall,  at  distance  lay 
Under  a canopy,  and  there  reclined 
Quite  in  a confidential  queenly  way, 

A lady ; Baba  stopp’d,  and  kneeling  sign11 
To  Juan,  who  though  not  much  used  to 
Knelt  down  by  instinct,  wondering  in  hi* 

What  all  this  meant : while  Baba  bow’d  and 
His  head,  until  the  ceremony  ended. 


on  which  this  question  chiefly  hinges.'  "—Fueft 

P' ,4  ] 

* A few  years  ago  the  wife  of  Much  tar  Pack* 
to  his  father  of  hu  son’s  supposed  Infidelity:  he  . 
whom,  and  she  had  the  barbarity  to  give  in  s U" 
twelve  handsomest  women  in  Y'anlna.  Tber 
fastened  up  in  sacks,  and  drowned  In  the  lake  the 


One  of  the  guard*  who  was  present  informed  ^ 

one  of  the  victims  uttered  a cry,  or  showed  a 
terror  at  so  sudden  a “ wrench  from  all  we  know. 
love."  [See  anti,  pp.  SX.  76. J 
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XCVL 

The  lady  rising  up  with  such  an  air 

As  Venus  rose  with  from  the  wave,  on  them 
Bent  like  an  antelope  a Paphian  pair  > 

Of  eyes,  which  put  out  each  surrounding  gem  ; 
And  raising  up  an  arm  as  moonlight  fair. 

She  sign’d  to  Baba,  who  first  kiss’d  the  hem 
Of  her  deep  purple  robe,  and  speaking  low, 

Pointed  to  Juan,  who  remain'd  below. 

xcvn. 

Her  presence  was  as  lofty  as  her  state  ; 

Her  beauty  of  that  overpowering  kind. 

Whose  force  description  only  would  abate  : 

I’d  rather  leave  it  much  to  your  own  mind, 

Than  lessen  it  by  what  I could  relate 

Of  forms  and  features  ; it  would  strike  you  blind 
Could  I do  justice  to  the  full  detail ; 

So,  luckily  for  both,  my  phrases  fail. 

XCVHI. 

Thus  much  however  I may  add,  — her  years 

Were  ripe,  they  might  make  six-and-twenty  springs. 
But  there  are  forms  which  Time  to  touch  forbears, 
And  turns  aside  his  scythe  to  vulgar  things : 3 
Such  as  was  Mary’s  Queen  of  Scots  5 ; true  — tears 
And  love  destroy ; and  sapping  sorrow  wrings 
Charms  from  the  charmer,  yet  some  never  grow 
i Ugly ; for  instance  — Ninon  de  1’Enclos. 4 

XCIX. 

She  spake  some  words  to  her  attendants,  who 
Composed  a choir  of  girls,  ten  or  a dozen, 

And  were  all  clad  alike ; like  Juan,  too, 

Who  wore  their  uniform,  by  Baba  chosen : 

They  form’d  a very  nymph-like  looking  crew,  * 
"Which  might  have  call’d  Diana's  chorus  “ cousin,” 
As  far  as  outward  show  may  correspond ; 

I won't  be  ball  for  anything  beyond. 

C. 

They  bow’d  obeisance  and  withdrew,  retiring, 

But  not  by  the  same  door  through  which  came  in 
Baba  and  Juan,  which  last  stood  admiring, 

At  some  small  distance,  all  he  saw  within 

As  Venus  rose  from  ocean  — bent  on  them 
ith  a far-reaching  glance,  a Paphian  pair.”  — MS.] 

* [“  But  there  are  forms  which  Time  adorns,  not  wears, 

And  to  which  beauty  obstinately  clings.”  — MS.j 

* [•*  With  regard  to  the  queen’s  person,  all  contemporary 
authors  agree  in  ascribing  to  Mary  the  utmost  beauty  of 
countenance,  and  elegance  of  shape,  of  which  the  human  form 
is  capable.  Her  hair  was  black  ; her  eyes  were  a dark  grey  ; 
her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fine ; and  her  hands  and 
arms  remarkably  delicate,  both  at  to  shape  and  colour.  Her 
suture  was  of  a height  that  rose  to  the  mgjeitic.  She  danced, 
walked,  and  rode  with  equal  grace.  Her  taste  for  music  was 
just,  and  she  both  sang  ana  played  upon  the  lute  with  un- 
common skill.  No  roan,  says  Brantome,  erer  beheld  her 
person  without  admiration  and  love,  or  will  read  her  history 
without  sorrow.” — Robertson.] 

* [Mademoiselle  do  l'Enclos,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her 
wit,  her  gallantry,  and.  above  all.  for  the  extraordinary 
length  of  time  during  which  she  preserved  her  attractions. 
She  intrigued  with  the  young  gentlemen  of  three  genera- 
tions, ana  is  said  to  have  had  a grandson  of  her  own  among 
her  lovers.  See  the  works  of  Madame  de  Scvign£,  Voltaire, 
Ac.  Ac.  for  copious  particulars  of  her  life.  The  Biographic 

UniwerteUc  says  — "In  her  old  age,  her  house  was  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  most  distinguished  persons.  Scarron  con- 
sulted her  on  bis  romances,  St.  Evremond  on  his  poems, 
Molidre  on  his  comedies.  Kontenelle  on  his  dialogues,  and  lai 
Rochefoocault  on  his  maxims.  Coligny,  Sevign*.  Ac.  were 
her  lovers  and  friends.  At  her  death,  in  1706,  and  in  her 
ninetieth  year,  she  bequeathed  to  Voltaire  a considerable 
sum,  to  expend  in  books.”] 


This  strange  saloon,  much  fitted  for  inspiring 
Marvel  and  praise ; for  both  or  none  things  win ; 
And  I must  say,  I ne’er  could  see  the  very 
Great  happiness  of  the  **  Nil  admirari.”  6 

CL 

“ Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I know 

(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray?,  needs  few  flowers  of 
speech) 

To  make  men  happy,  or  to  keep  them  so ; ” 

(So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech). 

Thus  Horace  wrote  we  ail  know  long  ago ; 

And  thus  Pope  8 quotes  the  precept  to  re-teach 
From  his  translation  ; but  had  none  admired, 

Would  Pope  have  sung,  or  Horace  been  inspired  ? ® 

CIL 

Baba,  when  all  the  damsels  were  withdrawn, 

Motion’d  to  Juan  to  approach,  and  then 
A second  time  desired  him  to  kneel  down, 

And  kiss  the  lady’s  foot ; which  maxim  when 
He  heard  repeated,  Juan  with  a frown 
Drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  again, 

And  said,  “ It  grieved  him,  but  he  could  not  stoop 
To  any  shoe,  unless  it  shod  the  Pope.” 

CHI. 

Baba,  indignant  at  this  ill-timed  pride, 

Made  fierce  remonstrances,  and  then  a threat 
He  mutter’d  (but  the  last  was  given  aside) 

About  a bow-string — quite  in  vain  ; not  yet 
Would  Juan  bend,  though  ’twere  to  Mahomet’s  bride  t 
There  ’a  nothing  in  the  world  like  etiquette 
In  kingly  chambers  or  imperial  halls. 

As  also  at  the  race  and  county  balls. 


He  stood  like  Atlas,  with  a world  of  words 
About  his  ears,  and  nathless  would  not  bend ; 

The  blood  of  all  his  line’s  Castilian  lords 
Boil’d  in  his  veins,  and  rather  than  descend 
To  stain  his  pedigree  a thousand  swords 
A thousand  times  of  him  had  made  an  end ; 

At  length  perceiving  the  “foci"  could  not  stand, 
Baba  proposed  that  he  should  kiss  the  band. 

* ["  Her  fair  maids  were  ranged  below  the  sofa,  and,  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  were  all  dressed  in  fine  light  damasks, 
brocaded  with  silver.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  the  pictures 
of  the  ancient  nymphs.  I did  not  think  all  nature  could 

have  furnished  sudi  a scene  of  beauty,”  Ac Lady  M.  W. 

Montagu.] 

* [“  Nil  admirari,  prope  res  cst  una,  Numici, 

Solaque  qua:  possit  face  re  ct  servare  beatum.'*  — Hot. 
lib.  1.  epist.  vi.] 

‘ [The  " Murray  " of  Pope  was  the  great  Earl  Mansfield.] 

* [“  Not  to  admire,  is  all  the  an  1 know 

To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so, 

(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,  needs  no  flowers  of  speech, 
So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech.”)}. 

* ("  1 maintained  that  Horace  was  wrong  In  placing  happi- 
ness in  nil  admirari , for  that  I thought  admiration  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  our  feelings ; and  I regretted  that  I had 
lust  much  of  my  disposition  to  admire,  which  people  generally 
do  as  they  advance  in  life.  " Sir.”  said  Johnson,"  as  a man  ad- 
vances in  life,  he  gets  what  is  better  than  admiration  —judg. 
mcni.  to  estimate  things  at  their  true  value."  I still  insisted 
that  admiration  was  more  pleasing  than  judgment,  as  love  Is 
more  pleasing  than  friendship.  The  feeling  of  friendship  is  like 
that  ofbeing  comfortably  filled  with  roast  beef ; love,  like  being 
enlivened  with  champagne-  Johnson,  " No,  Sir  ; admiration 
and  love  are  like  being  intoxicated  with  champagne  ; judg- 
ment and  friendship  like  being  enlivened.  Waller  has  hit 
upon  the  same  thought  with  you  ; but  I don't  believe  you 
have  borrowed  from  Waller."  — Boswell,  vol.  v.  p.  306. 
edit.  1835.] 

Dud 
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CV. 

Here  was  an  honourable  compromise, 

A hall-way  house  of  diplomatic  rest. 

Where  they  might  meet  In  much  more  peaceful  guise ; 

And  Juan  now  his  willingness  exprest 
To  use  all  fit  and  proper  courtesies. 

Adding,  that  this  was  commonest  and  best, 

| For  through  the  South,  the  custom  still  commands 
| The  gentleman  to  kiss  the  lady's  hands. 

CVL 

And  he  advanced,  though  with  but  a bad  grace, 
Though  on  more  thorough-bred 1 or  fairer  fingers 
No  lips  e'er  left  their  transitory  trace : 

On  such  as  these  the  lip  too  fondly  lingers. 

And  for  one  kiss  would  fain  Imprint  a brace. 

As  you  will  see,  if  she  you  love  shall  bring  hers 
In  contact ; and  sometimes  even  a fair  stranger’s 
I An  almost  twelvemonth’s  constancy  endangers. 

CVII. 

The  lady  eyed  him  o’er  and  o’er,  and  bade 
Baba  retire,  which  he  obey’d  in  style, 

As  if  well  used  to  the  retreating  trade ; 

And  taking  hints  in  good  part  all  the  while. 

He  whisper'd  Juan  not  to  be  afraid, 
i ; And  looking  on  him  with  a sort  of  smile. 

Took  leave,  with  such  a face  of  satisfaction, 

As  good  men  wear  who  have  done  a virtuous  action. 

cvm. 

When  he  was  gone,  there  was  sudden  change  : 

I know  not  what  might  be  the  lady's  thought, 

! But  o’er  her  bright  brow  flash'd  a tumult  strange, 
And  into  her  clear  cheek  the  blood  was  brought, 

1 Blood-red  as  sunset  summer  clouds  which  range 

The  verge  of  Heaven ; and  in  her  large  eyes  wrought) 
A mixture  of  sensations  might  be  scann’d, 

Of  half  voluptuousness  and  half  command. 

CIX. 

Her  form  had  all  the  softness  of  her  sex, 

Her  features  all  the  sweetness  of  the  devil. 

When  he  put  on  the  cherub  to  perplex 
Eve,  and  paved  (God  knows  how)  the  road  to  evil ; 
The  sun  himself  was  scarce  more  free  from  specks 
Than  she  from  aught  at  which  the  eye  could  cavil ; 
Yet,  somehow, ^there  was  something  somewhere  want- 
As  if  she  rather  order'd  than  was  granting.  — [ing, 

cx. 

Something  imperial,  or  imperious,  threw 
A chain  o'er  all  she  did  ; that  is,  a chain 
Was  thrown  as  'twerc  about  the  neck  of  you, — 

And  rapture's  self  will  seem  almost  a pain 
With  aught  which  looks  like  despotism  in  view ; 

Our  souls  at  least  are  free,  and ’t  is  in  vain 
We  would  against  them  make  the  flesh  obey  — 

The  spirit  in  the  end  will  have  its  way. 

CXI. 

Her  very  smile  was  haughty,  though  so  sweet ; 

Her  very  nod  was  not  an  Inclination  ; 

I There  was  a self-will  even  in  her  small  feet. 

As  though  they  were  quite  conscious  of  her  station  — 
They  trod  as  upon  necks ; and  to  complete 
J 1 Her  state  (It  Is  the  custom  of  her  nation), 

1 A poniard  deck'd  her  girdle,  as  the  sign 

She  was  a sultan's  bride  (thank  Heaven,  not  mine!) 

1 1 There  U nothing,  perhaps,  more  distinctive  of  birth 
‘ than  the  hand.  It  i«  almost  the  only  »lgn  of  blood  which  aris- 
tocracy can  generate.  (Sec  anti.  p.  644.] 


cm 

**  To  hear  and  to  obey  ” had  been  from  With 
The  law  of  ail  around  her ; to  fulfil 
All  phantasies  which  yielded  joy  or  mirth, 

Had  been  her  slaves’  chief  pleasure,  as  her  wffl; 
Her  blood  was  high,  her  beauty  scarce  of  earth : 
Judge,  then,  if  her  caprices  e’er  stood  stiQ; 

Had  she  but  been  a Christian,  I *ve  a notion 
We  should  have  found  out  the  M perpetual  motion.’ 

CXIIL 

Wbate’er  she  saw  and  coveted  was  brought ; 

Whate’er  she  did  not  see,  if  she  supposed 
It  might  be  seen,  with  diligence  was  sought,  [dosed: 
And  when  ’t  was  found  straightway  the  b*rpo 
There  was  no  end  unto  the  things  she  bought 
Nor  to  the  trouble  which  her  fancies  caused; 

Yet  even  her  tyranny  had  such  a grace, 

The  women  pardon’d  all  except  her  face. 

CXIV. 

Juan,  the  latest  of  her  whims,  had  caught 
Her  eye  In  passing  on  his  way  to  sale ; 

She  order'd  him  directly  to  be  bought. 

And  Baba,  who  had  ne’er  been  known  to  laD 
In  any  kind  of  mischief  to  be  wrought. 

At  all  such  auctions  knew  how  to  prerifl : 

She  had  no  prudence,  but  he  had ; and  this 
Explains  the  garb  which  Juan  took  amiss. 

CXV. 

His  youth  and  features  favour’d  the  disguise, 

And  should  you  ask  how  she,  a sultan  s bride, 
Could  risk  or  compass  such  strange  phantasies, 
This  I must  leave  sultanas  to  decide : 
Emperors  are  only  husbands  in  wives’  cy«, 

And  kings  and  consorts  oft  are  mystified,  ** 

As  we  may  ascertain  with  due  precision, 

Some  by  experience,  others  by  tradition. 

CXVI 

But  to  the  main  point,  where  we  have  been  tending 
She  now  conceived  all  difficulties  past. 

And  deem’d  herself  extremely  condescending 
When,  being  made  her  property  at  last. 
Without  more  preface.  In  her  blue  eyes  blending 
Passion  and  power,  a glance  on  him  she  cast, 
And  merely  saying,  11  Christian,  canst  thou  low  ? 
Conceived  that  phrase  was  quite  enough  to  mow. 

CXVII. 

And  so  It  was,  In  proper  time  and  place ; 

But  Juan,  who  had  still  his  mind  o’erfowing 
With  Hnid&’s  isle  and  soft  Ionian  face. 

Felt  the  warm  blood,  which  in  bis  face 
Rush  back  upon  his  heart,  which  fill’d  apace. 

And  left  his  checks  as  pale  as  snowdrops  blowiof 
These  words  went  through  his  soul  like  Arab-i?rtr3’ 
So  that  he  spoke  not,  but  burst  into  tears. 

cxvm. 

She  was  a good  deal  shock'd  ; not  shock'd  attests 
For  women  shed  and  use  them  at  their  liiifl? » 
But  there  Is  something  when  man’s  eye  appear? 

Wet,  still  more  disagreeable  and  striking : 

A woman’s  tear-drop  melts,  a man’s  half  wars 
Like  molten  lead,  as  if  y-ou  thrust  a pike  in 
Ills  heart  to  force  it  out,  for  (to  be  shorter) 

To  them  ’tis  a relief,  to  us  a torture. 

* (“  And  husbands  now  and  then  are  mystified- 
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CXIX. 

1 And  she  would  have  consoled,  but  knew  not  how : 
Having  no  equals,  nothing  which  had  e’er 
Infected  her  with  sympathy  till  now. 

And  never  having  dreamt  what  ’twas  to  bear 
Aught  of  a serious,  sorrowing  kind,  although 
There  might  arise  some  pouting  petty  care 
| To  cross  her  brow,  she  wonder’d  how  so  near 
Her  eyes  another’s  eye  could  shed  a tear. 

cxx. 

But  nature  teaches  more  than  power  can  spoil, 1 
And,  when  a strong  although  a strange  sensation 
Moves — female  hearts  are  such  a genial  soil 
for  kinder  feelings,  whatsoe’er  their  nation, 

They  naturally  pour  the  “ wine  and  oil,” 

Samaritans  In  every  situation  ; 

And  thus  Gulbeyax,  though  she  knew  not  why. 

Felt  an  odd  glistening  moisture  in  her  eye. 

CXXI. 

But  tears  must  stop  like  all  things  else ; and  soon 
Juan,  who  for  an  instant  had  been  moved 
To  such  a sorrow  by  the  intrusive  tone 
Of  one  who  dar’d  to  ask  if  M he  had  loved,” 

Call'd  back  the  stoic  to  his  eyes,  which  shone 
Bright  with  the  very  weakness  he  reproved ; 

And  although  sensitive  to  beauty,  he 
Felt  most  indignant  still  at  not  being  free. 

CXXII. 

Gulbeyax,  for  the  first  time  in  her  days, 

Was  much  embarrass’d,  never  having  met 
In  all  her  life  with  aught  save  prayers  and  praise ; 

And  as  she  also  risk’d  her  life  to  get 
Him  whom  she  meant  to  tutor  In  love’s  ways 
Into  a comfortable  tete-a-tete. 

To  iose  the  hour  would  make  her  quite  a martyr, 
And  they  had  wasted  now  almost  a quarter. 

CXXIII. 

I also  would  suggest  the  fitting  time, 

To  gentlemen  in  any  such  like  case. 

That  is  to  say — in  a meridian  clime. 

With  us  there  Is  more  law  given  to  the  chase, 

But  here  a small  delay  forms  a great  crime  : 

So  recollect  that  the  extreraest  grace 
Is  just  two  minutes  for  your  declaration  — 

A moment  more  would  hurt  your  reputation. 

cxxrv. 

Juan’s  was  good  ; and  might  have  been  still  better, 
But  be  had  got  Haidee  into  his  head  : 

However  strange,  he  could  not  yet  forget  her, 

Which  made  him  seem  exceedingly  ill-bred. 
Gulbeyax,  who  look’d  on  him  as  her  debtor 
For  having  had  him  to  her  palace  led. 

Began  to  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  and  then 
Grow  deadly  pale,  and  then  blush  back  again. 

exxv. 

At  length,  in  an  Imperial  way,  she  laid 

Her  hand  on  his,  and  bending  on  him  eyes. 

Which  needed  not  an  empire  to  persuade. 

Look’d  into  his  for  love,  where  none  replies  : 

‘ ['*  But  nature  teaches  what  power  cannot  spoil. 

And,  though  It  was  a new  and  strange  sensation. 
Young  female  hearts  are  such  a genial  soil 

For  kinder  feelings,  she  forgot  her  station." — MS.] 

* [In  Fielding’s  novel  of  Joseph  Andrews.] 

* But  If  my  boy  with  virtue  1*  endued. 

What  harm  will  beauty  do  him  ? Kay,  what  good  ? 

[ 


Her  brow  grew  black,  but  she  would  not  upbraid, 

That  being  the  last  thing  a proud  woman  trie* ; 

She  rose,  and  pausing  one  chaste  moment,  threw 
Herself  upon  his  breast,  and  there  she  grew. 

CXXVL 

This  was  an  awkward  test,  as  Juan  found. 

But  he  was  steel’d  by  sorrow,  wrath,  and  pride  : 

With  gentle  force  her  white  arms  he  unwound, 

And  seated  her  all  drooping  by  his  side. 

Then  rising  haughtily  he  glanced  around. 

And  looking  coldly  In  her  face,  he  cried, 

“ The  prison’d  eagle  will  not  pair,  nor  I 
Serve  a sultana’s  sensual  phantasy. 

CXXY1I. 

u Thou  ask’st,  if  I can  love  ? be  this  the  proof 
How  much  I have  loved  — that  I love  not  thee  t 
In  this  vile  garb,  the  distaff,  web,  and  woof, 

Were  fitter  for  me  : Love  Is  for  the  free  ! 

I am  not  dazzled  by  this  splendid  roof ; 

Whate’er  thy  power,  and  great  it  seems  to  be, 

Heads  bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watch  around  a throne, 
And  hands  obey  — our  hearts  are  still  our  own.  * 

CXXVIII. 

This  was  a truth  to  us  extremely  trite ; 

Not  so  to  her,  who  ne’er  had  heard  such  things : 

She  deem’d  her  least  command  must  yield  delight. 

Earth  being  ouly  made  for  queens  and  kings. 

If  hearts  lay  on  the  left  side  or  the  right 
She  hardly  knew,  to  such  perfection  brings 
Legitimacy  its  bom  votaries,  when 
Aware  of  their  due  royal  rights  o’er  men. 

CXXIX. 

Besides,  as  has  been  said,  she  was  so  fair 
As  even  in  a much  humbler  lot  had  made 
A kingdom  or  confusion  anywhere. 

And  also,  as  may  be  presumed,  she  laid 
Some  stress  on  charms,  which  seldom  are,  if  e’er, 

By  their  possessors  thrown  into  the  shade  : 

She  thought  hers  gave  a double  **  right  divine ; ” 

And  half  of  that  opinion ’s  also  mine. 

exxx. 

Remember,  or  (if  you  can  not)  imagine. 

Ye  ! who  have  kept  your  chastity  when  young, 

While  some  more  desperate  dowager  has  been  waging 
Love  with  you,  and  been  In  the  dog-days  stung 
By  your  refusal,  recollect  her  raging  1 
Or  recollect  all  that  was  said  or  sung 
On  such  a subject ; then  suppose  the  face 
Of  a young  downright  beauty  in  this  case. 

CXXXI. 

Suppose,  — but  you  already  have  supposed, 

The  spouse  of  Potiphar,  the  Lady  Booby,  * 

Phatfra  and  all  which  story  has  disclosed 
Of  good  examples ; pity  that  so  few  by 
Poets  and  private  tutors  are  exposed. 

To  educate  — ye  youth  of  Europe  — you  by  I 
But  when  you  have  supposed  the  few  we  know, 

You  can’t  suppose  Gulbeyax’  angry  brow. 

Say,  what  arail’d,  of  old,  to  Theseus’  son, 

The  stern  resolve  ? what  to  Bellerophon  ? — 

O,  then  did  Phscdrn  redden,  then  her  pride 
Took  fire  to  be  so  stedfastly  denied  1 
Then,  ton,  did  Sthonobiea  glow  with  shame. 

And  both  burst  forth  with  unextinguish'd  fiame!" — Jrr.  1 i 
The  adventures  of  Hlppolitus,  the  son  of  Theseus,  and  Bel-  j ’ 
lerophon  are  well  known.  They  were  accused  of  inconti-  I 
TT  n A 
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CXXXDL 

A tigress  robb’d  of  young,  a lioness. 

Or  any  interesting  beast  of  prey. 

Are  similes  at  hand  for  the  distress 

Of  ladies  who  can  not  have  their  own  way ; 

But  though  my  turn  will  not  be  served  with  less. 
These  don’t  express  one  half  what  I should  say  : 
For  what  is  stealing  young  ones,  few  or  many. 

To  cutting  short  their  hopes  of  having  any  ? 

CXXXIIL 

The  love  of  offspring ’s  nature's  general  law. 

From  tigresses  and  cubs  to  ducks  and  ducklings  ; 
There ’s  nothing  whets  the  beak,  or  arms  the  claw 
Like  an  invasion  of  their  babes  and  sucklings  ; 

And  all  who  have  seen  a human  nursery,  saw  [lings : 
How  mothers  love  their  children’s  squalls  and  chuck- 
Thii  strong  extreme  effect  (to  tire  no  longer 
Tour  patience)  shows  the  cause  must  still  be  stronger. 

CXXXIV. 

If  I said  Arc  flash’d  from  Gulbeyax’  eyes, 

’T  were  nothing  — for  her  eyes  flash'd  always  fire  ; 
Or  said  her  cheeks  assumed  the  deepest  dyes, 

I should  but  bring  disgrace  upon  the  dyer, 

So  supernatural  was  her  passion’s  rise  ; 

For  ne’er  till  now  she  knew  a check'd  desire  : 

Even  ye  who  know  what  a check’d  woman  is 
(Enough,  God  knows  !)  would  much  fall  short  of  this. 

cxxxv. 

Her  rage  was  but  a minute's,  and  ’twas  well 

A moment’s  more  had  slain  her;  but  the  while 
It  lasted ’t  was  like  a short  glimpse  of  hell : 

Nought ’s  more  sublime  than  energetic  bile. 

Though  horrible  to  see,  yet  grand  to  tell. 

Like  ocean  warring  ’gainst  a rocky  isle  ; 

And  the  deep  passions  flashing  through  her  form 
Made  her  a beautiful  embodied  storm. 

CXXXVI. 

A vulgar  tempest 't  were  to  a typhoon 
To  match  a common  fury  with  her  rage. 

And  yet  she  did  not  want  to  reach  the  moon,  > 

Like  moderate  Hotspur  on  the  immortal  page  ; 5 
Her  anger  pitch’d  Into  a lower  tune, 

Perhaps  the  fault  of  her  soft  sex  and  age 

Her  wish  was  but  to  “ kill,  kill,  kill,”  like  Lear’s,  * 

And  then  her  thirst  of  blood  was  quench'd  In  tears. 

cxxxvn 

A storm  it  raged,  and  like  the  storm  it  pass’d. 

Pass’d  without  words  — in  fact  she  could  not  speak ; 
And  then  her  sex's  shame  * broke  in  at  last, 

A sentiment  till  then  In  her  but  weak. 

But  now  it  flow'd  in  natural  and  fast, 

As  water  through  an  unexpected  leak  ; 

For  she  felt  humbled  — and  humiliation 
Is  sometimes  good  for  people  in  her  station. 

nence,  by  the  women  whose  inordinate  passions  they  had  re- 
fused to  gratify  at  the  expense  of  their  duty,  and  sacrificed 
to  the  fatal  credulity  of  the  husbands  of  the  disappointed  fair 
ones.  It  U wery  probable  that  both  the  stories  are  founded 

on  the  Scripture  account  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife 

Giftobd.] 

1 [“  By  heaven  ! methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap, 

^ Tojpluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon.”  — 

Like  natural  Sbakspeare  on  the  immortal  page."  — 


CXXXVHL 

It  teaches  them  that  they  are  flesh  and  blood. 

It  also  gently  hints  to  them  that  others, 
Although  of  clay,  are  yet  not  quite  of  mud ; 

That  urns  and  pipkins  are  but  fragile  brothers, 
And  works  of  the  same  pottery,  bad  or  good, 

Though  not  all  born  of  the  same  sires  and  mothers ; 1 
It  teaches  — Heaven  knows  only  what  it  teaches. 
But  sometimes  it  may  mend,  and  often  reaches, 

C XXXIX. 

Her  first  thought  was  to  cut  off  Juan's  head ; 

Her  second,  to  cut  only  his  — acquaintance ; 

Her  third,  to  ask  him  where  he  had  been  bred; 

Her  fourth,  to  rally  him  Into  repentance ; 

Her  fifth,  to  call  her  maids  and  go  to  bed ; 

Her  sixth,  to  stab  herself ; her  seventh,  to  sentew 
The  lash  to  Baba : — but  her  grand  resource 
Was  to  ait  down  again,  and  cry  of  course. 

CXL. 

She  thought  to  stab  herself,  but  then  she  had 
The  dagger  close  at  hand,  which  made  it  awkwird , 
For  Eastern  stays  are  little  made  to  pad, 

So  that  a poniard  pierces  if  *t  is  stuck  hard : 

She  thought  of  killing  Juan  — but,  poor  lad ! 

Though  he  deserved  it  well  for  being  so  bsckwxri 
The  cutting  off  his  head  was  not  the  art 
Most  likely  to  attain  her  aim  — his  heart 

CXLL 

Juan  was  moved:  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
To  be  impaled,  or  quarter'd  as  a dish 
For  dog*,  or  to  be  slain  with  pangs  refined, 

: Or  thrown  to  lions  or  made  baits  for  fish,  i 

And  thus  heroically  stood  resign'd, 

Rather  than  sin — except  to  his  own  wish: 

I But  all  his  great  preparatives  for  dying 
Dissolved  like  snow  before  a woman  crying. 

CXLIL 

As  through  his  palms  Bob  Acres’  valour  ooseA  * , 

So  Juan’s  virtue  ebb’d,  I know  not  how  j 
And  first  he  wonder’d  why  he  had  refused; 

And  then,  if  matters  could  be  made  up  now ; 

And  next  his  savage  virtue  he  accused, 

Just  as  a friar  may  accuse  his  vow, 

Or  as  a dame  repents  her  of  her  oath. 

Which  mostly  ends  in  some  small  breach  of  botk 

CXLIII. 

So  he  began  to  stammer  some  excuses; 

But  words  are  not  enough  in  such  a matter. 
Although  you  borrow’d  all  that  e’er  the  rcus» 

Have  sung,  or  even  a Dandy’s  dandiest  chatter, 

J Or  all  the  figures  Castlereagh  abuses  ; ® 

Just  as  a languid  smile  began  to  flatter 
His  peace  was  making,  but  before  he  ventured 
Further,  old  Baba  rather  briskly  enter’d. 

* (“  when  I have  stolen  upon  these  ion*-in  law, 

Then  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill-**  — Leer.] 

* ~ woman  scorn’d  (s  pitiless  at  fate,  , _ 

For,  there,  the  dread  of  shame  adds  sting*  to  kite  “ 

Girroao'i 

* ! Yes,  my  valour  Is  certainly  going .'  it  b soeailos  o*! 

I feel  it  ocatnr,  as  it  were,  at  the  palms  of  my  hands!  - 
Sheridan's  RivaU  ] 

MS  ^ °r  411  the  *tUff  Wh5ch  utler’d  **  ' Blow  ’ k-- 
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CXLIV. 

“ Bride  of  the  Sun  ! and  Sister  of  the  Moon  ! n 

(*T  was  thus  he  spake,)  “and  Empress  of  the  Earth  ! 
Whose  frown  would  put  the  spheres  all  out  of  tune, 
Whose  smile  makes  all  the  planets  dance  with  mirth. 
Your  slave  brings  tidings  — he  hopes  not  too  soon  — 
Which  your  sublime  attention  may  be  worth  : 

The  Sun  himself  has  sent  me  like  a ray. 

To  hint  that  he  is  coming  up  this  way.” 

CXLV. 

“ Is  it,"  exclaim’d  Gulbeyax,  “ as  you  say  ? 

I wish  to  heaven  he  would  not  shine  till  morning  ! 

But  bid  my  women  form  the  milky  way.  [ing 1 

Hence,  my  old  comet ! give  the  stars  due  wam- 
And,  Christian  ! mingle  with  them  as  you  may, 

And  as  you ’d  have  me  pardon  your  past  scom- 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a humming 
Sound,  and  then  by  a cry,  “ The  Sultan’s  coming  !" 
CXLVL 

First  came  her  damsels,  a decorous  file. 

And  then  his  Highness’  eunuchs,  black  and  white ; 
The  train  might  reach  a quarter  of  a mile  : 

His  majesty  was  always  so  polite 
As  to  announce  his  visits  a long  while 
Before  he  came,  especially  at  night ; 

For  being  the  last  wife  of  the  Emperour, 

She  was  of  course  the  favourite  of  the  four. 

CXLVI1. 

His  Highness  was  a man  of  solemn  port. 

Shawl'd  to  the  nose,  and  bearded  to  the  eyes, 
Snatch'd  from  a prison  to  preside  at  court. 

His  lately  bowstrung  brother  caused  his  rise ; 

He  was  as  good  a sovereign  of  the  sort 
As  any  mention’d  in  the  histories 
Of  Cantemir,  or  Knol]£s,  where  few  shine 
Save  Solyman,  the  glory  of  their  line.  * 

CXLYIIL 

He  went  to  mosque  in  state,  and  said  his  prayers 
With  more  than  “ Oriental  scrupulosity 
He  left  to  his  vizier  all  state  affairs. 

And  show’d  but  little  royal  curiosity  : 

I know  not  if  he  had  domestic  cares  — 

No  process  proved  connubial  animosity; 

Four  wives  and  twice  five  hundred  maids,  unseen, 
Were  ruled  as  calmly  as  a Christian  queen.  * 

CXLLX. 

If  now  and  then  there  happen’d  a slight  slip, 

Little  was  heard  of  criminal  or  crime  ; 

The  story  scarcely  pass'd  a single  lip  — 

The  sack  and  sea  had  settled  all  in  time, 

» 1“  But  prithee  — get  my  women  in  the  way, 

^ ^ That  all  the  start  may  gleam  with  due  adorning.’*—. 

1 It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Bacon,  In  hit 
essay  on  “ Empire,”  hlnta  that  Solyman  wat  the  last  of  hit 
line ; on  what  authority,  I know  not  These  are  hit  words 
**  The  destruction  of  Muttapha  wat  to  fatal  to  Solyman’s 
line  ; at  the  succession  of  the  Turk*  from  Solyman  until  this 
day  it  suspected  to  be  untrue,  and  of  strange  blood  ; for  that 
Selymus  the  second  was  thought  to  be  supposititious."  But 
Bacon,  in  his  historical  authorities,  is  often  inaccurate.  I could 
give  half  a dozen  Instances  from  his  Apophthegms  only.  [See 
Appzwdix:  Don  Juan,  canto  v.J 
» [Gibbon.] 

“ Because  be  kept  them  wrapt  up  in  his  closet,  he 
uled  four  wires  and  twelve  hundred  whores,  unseen, 
More  easily  than  Christian  kings  one  queen.”  — MS.  J 
* [“  There  ended  many  a fair  Sultana’s  trip : 

The  Public  knew  no  more  than  docs  this  rhyme  ; 

No  printed  scandals  flew,  — the  fish,  of  coarse. 

Were  better— while  the  morals  were  no  worse."  — MS.] 


From  which  the  secret  nobody  could  rip: 

The  public  knew  no  more  than  does  this  rhyme ; 
No  scandals  made  the  daily  press  a curse  — 

Morals  were  better,  and  the  fish  no  worse.* 

CL. 

He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  moon  was  round. 

Was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  square, 

Because  he  had  journey’d  fifty  miles,  and  found 
No  sign  that  it  was  circular  anywhere  ; 

His  empire  also  was  without  a bound  : 

’T  is  true,  a little  troubled  here  and  there, 

By  rebel  pachas,  and  encroaching  giaours. 

But  then  they  never  came  to  “ the  Seven  Towers 
CLI. 

Except  in  shape  of  envoys,  who  were  sent 

To  lodge  there  when  a war  broke  out,  according 
To  the  true  law  of  nations,  which  ne’er  meant 
Those  scoundrels,  who  have  never  had  a sword  In 
Their  dirty  diplomatic  hands,  to  vent 

Their  spleen  in  making  strife,  and  safely  wording 
Their  lies,  yclept  despatches,  without  risk  or 
The  singeing  of  a single  inky  whisker. 

CLII. 

He  had  fifty  daughters  and  four  dozen  sons, 

Of  whom  all  such  as  came  of  age  were  stow’d. 

The  former  in  a palace,  where  like  nuns 

They  lived  till  some  Bashaw  was  sent  abroad, 
When  she,  whose  turn  it  was,  was  wed  at  once, 
Sometimes  at  six  years  old?  — though  this  seems 
odd, 

’T  is  true  ; the  reason  is,  that  the  Bashaw 
Must  make  a present  to  his  sire  in  law. 

cun. 

His  sons  were  kept  in  prison,  till  they  grew 
Of  years  to  fill  a bowstring  or  the  throne, 

One  or  the  other,  but  which  of  the  two 
Could  yet  be  known  unto  the  fates  alone ; 
Meantime  the  education  they  went  through 
Was  princely,  as  the  •proofs  have  always  shown  j, 
So  that  the  heir  apparent  still  was  found 
No  less  deserving  to  be  bang’d  than  crown’d. 

CLIY. 

His  Majesty  saluted  his  fourth  spouse 
With  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  rank, 

Who  clear’d  her  sparkling  eyes  and  smooth'd  her  brows* 
As  suits  a matron  who  has  play’d  a prank  ; 

These  must  seem  doubly  mindful  of  their  vows, 

To  save  the  credit  of  their  breaking  bank  : 

To  no  men  are  such  cordial  greetings  given 
As  those  whose  wives  have  made  them  fit  for  heaven. 

• [The  state  prison  of  Constantinople,  in  which  the  Porte 
shuts  up  the  ministers  of  hostile  powers  who  ire  dilatory  In 
taking  their  departure,  under  pretence  of  protecting  them 
from  the  insults  of  the  mob — Hope. 

We  attempted  to  visit  the  Seven  Towers,  but  were  stopped 
at  the  entrance,  and  informed  that  without  a firman  it  was 
inaccessible  to  strangers.  It  was  suppoMd  that  Count  Bu. 
lukoff,  the  Russian  minister,  would  be  the  last  of  the  Mou*- 
tafirt,  or  imperial  hostages,  confined  in  this  fortress  i but 
since  the  year  1784,  M.  Ruffin  and  many  of  the  French  have 
been  imprisoned  in  the  same  place  ; and  the  dungeons  were 
gaping,  it  teems,  for  the  sacred  persons  of  the  gentlemen 
composing  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  mission,  previous  to  the 
rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte  in  1809 — 
Hobhousk.] 

7 [“  The  princess”  (Suita  Atma,  daughter  of  Achmet 
HI  ) “ exclaimed  against  the  barbarity  of  the  institution 
which,  at  six  years  old,  had  put  her  in  the  power  of  a decrepit 
old  man,  who,  by  treating  her  like  a child,  had  only  inspired 
disgust.”  — Db  Tott.] 
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CLV. 

His  Highness  cast  around  his  great  black  eyes. 

And  looking,  as  he  always  look’d,  perceived 
Juan  amongst  the  damsels  in  disguise. 

At  which  he  seem’d  no  whit  surprised  nor  grieved. 
But  just  remark’d  with  air  sedate  and  wise, 

While  still  a fluttering  sigh  Gulbcyaz  heaved, 

“ I sec  you  *ve  bought  another  girl ; *t  is  pity 
That  a mere  Christian  should  be  half  so  pretty.” 
CLYL 

This  compliment,  which  drew  all  eyes  upon 

The  new-bought  virgin,  made  her  blush  and  shake 
Her  comrades,  also,  thought  themselves  undone  : 

Oh  ! Mahomet ! that  his  Majesty  should  take 
Such  notice  of  a giaour,  while  scarce  to  one 
Of  them  his  lips  imperial  ever  spake  ! 

There  was  a general  whisper,  toss,  and  wriggle, 

But  etiquette  forbade  them  all  to  giggle. 

CLVIL 

The  Turks  do  well  to  shut — at  least,  sometimes  — 
The  women  up — because,  in  sad  reality. 

Their  chastity  in  these  unhappy  climes 
Ij  not  a thing  of  that  astringent  quality 
Which  in  the  North  prevents  precocious  crimes. 

And  makes  our  snow  less  pure  than  our  morality ; 
The  sun,  which  yearly  melts  the  polar  Ice, 

Has  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  vice. 

CLVIIL 

Thus  In  the  East  they  are  extremely  strict. 

And  wedlock  and  a padlock  mean  the  same  : 
Excepting  only  when  the  former ’s  pick’d 
It  ne’er  can  be  replaced  in  proper  frame  j 


Spoilt,  as  a pipe  of  claret  is  when  prick’d : 

But  then  their  own  polygamy '» to  blame; 
Why  don’t  they  knead  two  virtuous  souls  for  lift 
Into  that  moral  centaur,  man  and  wife  ? * 

CLIX. 

Thus  far  our  chronicle  ; and  now  we  pause, 
Though  not  for  want  of  matter ; but ’t  is  time, 
According  to  the  ancient  epic  laws. 

To  slacken  sail,  and  anchor  with  our  rhyme. 
Let  this  fifth  canto  meet  with  due  applause, 
The  sixth  shall  have  a touch  of  the  sublime ; 
Meanwhile,  as  Homer  sometimes  sleeps,  perhaps 
You  ’ll  pardon  to  my  muse  a few  short  naps.3 


Don  3)uan. 


PREFACE  TO  CANTOS  VI.  VIL  AND  VOL  1 

The  details  of  the  siege  of  Ismail  in  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing cantos  («.  e.  the  seventh  and  eighth)  ur 
taken  from  a French  Work,  entitled  **  Histoirr  de  U 
Nouvelle  Russie. " 4 Some  of  the  incidents  attributed 
tu  Don  Juan  really  occurred,  particularly  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  saving  the  Infant,  which  the 
actual  case  of  the  late  Due  de  Richelieu  \ then  » 
young  volunteer  in  the  Russian  service,  and  after- 
ward the  founder  and  benefactor  of  Odessa 6,  when 


1 [This  stanza  — which  Lord  Byron  composed  in  bed,  Feb. 
fit  1821.  Is  not  in  the  first  edition.  On  discovering  the  omis- 
sion. he  thus  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Murray:  — “ Upon  what 
principle  have  you  omitted  one  of  the  concluding  stanzas  sent 
as  an  addition  ? — because  it  ended,  1 suppose,  with  — 

* And  do  not  link  two  virtuous  souls  for  life 
Into  that  moral  centaur,  man  and  wife  ? * 

Now,  1 must  say,  once  for  all,  that  I will  not  permit  any 
human  being  to  take  such  liberties  with  my  writing*  because 
I am  absent.  1 desire  the  omission  to  be  replaced.  I have 
read  over  the  poem  carefully,  and  I tell  you,  it  if  poetry. 
The  little  envious  knot  of  parson-poets  may  say  what  they 
please : time  will  show  that  1 am  not,  in  thii  instance,  mis- 
taken.”] 

9 [Blackwood  says.  In  No.  LXV.,  for  June.  1822,  “ These 
three  Cantos  (111.  IV.  V.j  are,  like  all  Byron**  poems,  and. 


by  the  way,  like  everything  in  this  worl’d,  partly  good  and 
partly  baa.  In  the  particular  descriptions  they  are  not  so 
naughty  as  their  predecessors : indeed,  his  lordship  has  been 


so  pretty  and  well-behaved  on  the  present  occasion,  that  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  work  beiug  detected 
among  the  thread-cases,  flower-pots,  and  cheap  tracts  that 
litter  the  drawing-room  tables  or  some  of  the  best  regulated 
families.  By  those,  however,  who  suspect  him  of 


a strange  design 


Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land, 

And  trace  It  in  this  poem  every  line,’ 
it  will  be  found  as  bad  as  ever.  He  shows  his  knowledge  of 
the  world  too  openly  ; and  it  is  no  extenuation  of  this  free- 
dom that  he  does  It  playfully.  Only  Infant*  can  be  shown 
naked  in  company ; but  bis  lordship  pull*  the  very  robc-de- 
chambre  from  both  men  and  women,  and  goes  on  with  his 
exposure  as  trairklngly  as  a barrister  cross-questioning  a 
chamber-maid  In  a case  of  erim.  con.  This,  as  nobody  can 
approve,  we  must  confess  1*  very  bad.  Still,  it  is  harsh  to 
ascribe  to  wicked  motives  what  may  be  owing  to  the  tempt- 
ations of  circumstances,  or  the  headlong  impulse  of  passion. 
Even  the  worst  habits  should  be  charitably  considered,  for  they 
are  often  the  result  of  the  slow  but  irresistible  force  of 
nature,  ovez  the  artificial  manners  and  discipline  of  society  — 
the  flowing  stream  that  wastes  away  its  embankment*. 
Man  towards  his  fellow-man  should  be  at  least  compassion- 
ate ; for  he  can  be  no  judge  of  the  instincts  and  the  im- 
pulses of  action,  he  can  only  see  effects. 


' Tremble,  thou  wretch, 

That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crime*. 

Uu  whipp’d  of  justice : Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hind ; — 
Thou  perjured,  and  thou  slmular  roan  of  virtue, 

Thou  art  incestuous : Caitiff,  to  piece*  shike, 

That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
Hast  practised  on  man’s  life  '.  — Close  pent-up  frail*. 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace.’  ” — Lear.) 

» [Cantos  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.  were  written  at  Pi**v* 
1822,  and  published  by  Mr.  John  Hunt  in  July,  1833.  T» 
poet's  resumption  of  Don  Juan  1*  explained  In  the 
extract  from  hi*  correspondence : — 

Pisa,  July  8,  1822 — “ It  is  not  Impossible  tfest  1 ®*7 
haTr  three  or  four  cantos  of  Don  Juan  ready  by  tutumfl. 
a little  later,  as  1 obtained  a permission  from  mr dklatTf**® 
continue  U, — provided  always  it  w as  to  be  more  guarded 
decorous  and  sentimental  in  the  continuation  than  n»  tar 
commencement.  How  far  these  conditions  haw  been  ful- 
filled may  be  seen,  perhaps,  by  and  by  ; but  the  ocbsrpi «» 
only  taken  off  upon  these  stipulations."  ] , 

. «*[’’  Kssai  sur  I'Hlstoire  aneienne  ct  modem*  de  u iM* 

1 voile  Russie,  par  le  Marquis  Gabriel  de  Castelnau." 

Parts,  1820."]  , u s,f  ' 

* [’’  Au  commencement  de  1803,  le  Due  de  BididJeu  re 
nnmmt  gOUTenieur  d‘ Odessa.  Quoad  le  Due  »irt*F***7 
1’ administration,  auciuje  rue  n’y  <tait  formfre,  sue® 
merit  n’y  6tait  achev6.  On  y comptait  i peine  cinq 
bitans : onze  ans  plus  tard,  lorsqu'il  s’en  eloign*-  <* 
comptait  trente-dnq  tnllles.  Le*  rues  ctaioot 
di-au,  plantfes  d’une  double  rang  d’arbres  ; ft  I’oo 
tous  les  Kablissemens  qif exigent  le  culte.  I’tprtnitt**. 
commodity,  et  mfcme  les  plaisir*  des  habitant  Un  Vv 
fire  public  avail  Hi  ntgligc  ; le  gouverocur.  dam  crtjwt® 
lui-memc,  et  cettc  shnpllcite  de  mceurs.  qui  divtlaguwPM^ 
caractere,  n ’avail  rien  vouiu  changer  ft  la  modest*  “"HP® 
i qu’il  avait  trouvfc  en  arrivant.  Lc  commerce. debars*****’*' 

I travc*.  avail  prls  l’essor  le  plus  rapide  ft  Odessa,  tw”'. 

la  iteuritl  et  la  liberty  de  conscience  y avalcot  proccpusaiw 
I attirt' la  population."— fur*.]  . 

4 [Odessa  ts  a very  interesting  place ; and  bein#^**- 
government,  and  the  only  quarantine  allowed  except  caw 
1 and  Taganrog,  is,  though  of  very  recent  erection 
wealthy  and  flourishing.  Too  much  praise  cannot 
to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  to  whose  sdmiuistrstk*.  not . 
natural  advantages,  this  town  owe*  its  prosperity.  — 

| Hum.] 
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| his  name  and  memory  can  never  cease  to  be  re- 
garded with  reverence. 

In  the  course  of  these  cantos,  & stanza  or  two  will 
| be  found  relative  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
but  written  some  time  before  his  decease.  Had  that 
person’*  oligarchy  died  with  bun,  they  would  have 
been  suppressed  ; as  it  is,  I am  aware  of  nothing  in 
the  manner  of  his  death  1 or  of  his  life  to  prevent 
| the  free  expression  of  the  opinions  of  all  whom  his 
whole  existence  was  consumed  in  endeavouring  to 
enslave.  That  he  was  an  amiable  man  in  private 
1 life,  may  or  may  not  be  true : but  with  this  the 
public  have  nothing  to  do ; and  as  to  lamenting  his 
I death,  it  will  be  time  enough  when  Ireland  has 
ceased  to  mourn  for  his  birth.  As  a minister,  I, 
for  one  of  millions,  looked  upon  him  as  the  most 
despotic  in  intention,  and  the  weakest  in  intellect, 
hat  ever  tyrannised  over  a country.  It  is  the  first 
time  indeed  since  the  Normans  that  England  has 
been  insulted  by  a minuter  (at  least)  who  could 
not  speak  English,  and  that  Parliament  permitted 
itself  to  be  dictated  to  in  the  language  of  Mrs.  Mala- 
I prop.  3 

Of  the  manner  of  his  death  little  need  be  said, 
except  that  if  a poor  radical,  such  as  Waddington  or 
Watson,  had  cut  his  throat,  he  would  have  been 
buried  in  a cross-road,  with  the  usual  appurtenances 
of  the  stake  and  mallet.  But  the  minister  was  an 
elegant  lunatic — a sentimental  suicide  — he  merely 
cut  the  “ carotid  artery,"  (blessings  on  their  learning ! ) 
and  lo  I the  pageant,  and  the  Abbey  S and  “ the 
1 syllables  of  dolour  yelled  forth  " by  the  newspapers  — 

1 [Robert,  second  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  died,  by  his 
own  hand,  at  hi*  seat  at  North  Cray,  In  Kent,  In  August, 
1 192V  During  the  session  of  parliament  which  had  iust 
closed,  his  lordship  appears  to  have  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  his  labours,  ana  insanity  was  the  consequence.  The  fol- 
lowing tributes  to  his  eminent  qualities  we  take  from  the 
leading  Tory  and  Whig  newspapers  of  the  day : — 

“ Of  high  honour,  fearless,  undaunted,  and  firm  in  hit 
resolves,  he  combined.  In  a remarkable  manner,  with  the 
fjrtiter  in  re  the  tuaviter  in  modo.  To  his  political  adver- 
saries (and  he  had  no  other)  he  was  at  once  open,  frank,  un- 
assuming. and  consequently  conciliatory,  lie  was  happy  in 
his  union  with  a most  amiable  consort ; he  was  the  pride  of 
a venerated  father;  and  toward*  a beloved  brother  It  might 
truly  be  said  he  wal  not  us  oninto  fratemo.  With  regard  to 
his  public  character,  all  admit  his  talents  lo  have  been  of 
a high  order,  and  his  industry  in  the  discharge  of  hi*  official 
duties  to  have  been  unremitting.  Party  animosity  may  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  measures  in  which  he  was  a principal 
actor,  to  save  its  own  consistency,  but  It  doe*  not  dare  to 
breathe  a doubt  of  hi*  integrity  and  honour.  His  reputation 
as  a minister  is,  however,  atmve  the  reach  of  both  friends  and 
enemies.  He  was  one  of  the  leaden  of  that  ministry  which 
preserved  the  country  from  being  subjugated  by  a power 
which  subjugated  all  the  rest  of  Europe  — which  fought 
the  country  against  combined  Europe,  and  triumphed — and 
which  wrenched  the  sceptre  of  dominion  from  the  desolating 
principles  that  the  Frencli  revolution  spread  through  the 
world,  and  restored  it  to  religion  and  honesty.  If  to  have 
preserved  the  faith  and  Ifbertic*  of  England  from  destruction 
— to  have  raised  her  to  the  most  magnificent  point  of  great- 
ness— to  have  liberated  n quarter  of  the  globe  from  a despot- 
litn  which  bowed  down  b »tli  body  and  soul — and  to  nave 
placed  the  world  again  under  the  control  of  national  law  and 
just  principle*,  be  transcendent  fame  — such  fame  belongs  to 
this  ministry  • and,  of  all  Its  members,  to  none  more  than  to 
the  Marouis  of  Londonderry.  During  great  part  of  the  year, 
he  tolleu  frequently  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  per  day  at 
the  most  exhausting  of  all  kinds  of  labour,  for  a salary  which, 
unaided  by  private  fortune,  would  not  have  supported  him. 
He  laboured  for  thirty  years  In  the  service  of  the  country.  In 
this  service  he  ruined  a robust  constitution,  broke  a lofty 
spirit,  destroyed  a first-rate  understanding,  and  met  an  un- 
timely death,  without  adding  a shilling  to  his  patrimonial 
fortune.  What  the  country  gained  from  him  may  never  be 
calculated  — what  he  gained  from  the  country  was  lunacy,  and 
a martyr’s  grave.”  — Knt  Ttmet. 

**  Lord  Londonderry  was  a man  of  unassuming  manners, 
of  simple  tastes,  and  (so  far  as  regarded  private  life)  of  kind 


and  the  harangue  of  the  Coroner  3 In  a eulogy  over 
I the  bleeding  body  of  the  deceased  — (an  Anthony 
I worthy  of  such  a C»aar)  — and  the  nauseous  and 
atrocious  cant  of  a degraded  crew  of  conspirators 
against  all  that  is  sincere  and  honourable.  In  his 
death  he  was  necessarily  one  of  two  things  by  the 
law  « — a felon  or  a madman — and  in  cither  case 
no  great  subject  for  panegyric.  * In  his  life  he  was 
. — what  all  the  world  knows,  and  half  of  it  will  feel 
for  years  to  come,  unless  his  death  prove  a “ moral 
lesson  " to  the  surviving  S^anl  • of  Europe.  It  may 
at  least  serve  as  some  consolation  to  the  nations,  that 
their  oppressors  are  not  happy,  and  In  some  instances 
Judge  so  justly  of  their  own  actions  as  to  anticipate 
the  sentence  of  mankind.  Let  us  hear  no  more 
of  this  man ; and  let  Ireland  remove  the  ashes  of 
her  Grattan  from  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster. 
Shall  the  patriot  of  humanity  repose  by  the  Werther 
of  politics ! ! ! 

With  regard  to  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  on  another  score  to  the  already  published 
cantos  of  this  poem,  I shall  content  myself  with  two 
quotations  from  Voltaire: — 44  La  pudeur  s’est  en- 
fuite  des  coeurs,  et  s’est  refuglee  sur  les  levres.’* . . . 
**  Plus  les  moeurs  font  d^prav^s,  plus  les  expressions 
deviennent  mesurees ; on  croit  regagner  en  langage 
ce  qu’on  a perdu  en  vertu." 

This  is  the  real  fact,  as  applicable  to  the  degraded 
and  hypocritical  mass  which  leavens  the  present 
English  generation,  and  is  the  only  answer  they  de- 
serve. The  hackneyed  and  lavished  title  of  Blasphemer 

— which,  with  Radical,  Liberal,  Jacobin,  Reformer, 

and  generous  disposition.  Towards  the  poor  he  was  bene- 
ficent: in  his  family  mild,  considerate,  and  forbearing.  He 
was  firm  to  the  connections  and  associates  of  his  earlier  days, 
not  only  those  of  choice,  but  of  accident,  when  not  unworthy  ; 
And  to  promote  them,  and  to  advance  their  interests,  liis 
efforts  were  siucere  and  indefatigable.  In  power  he  forgot 
no  service  rendered  to  him  while  he  was  in  a private  station, 
nor  broke  any  promise,  expre*$ed  or  implied,  nor  aba;, 
donod  any  frtena  who  claimed  and  merited  bis  assistance.” 

— Ttmes.  ] 

* [See  Sheridan's  comedy  of”  The  Rivals.”] 

* [Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  taken  his  notions  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  thU  inquest  from  Cobbett's  Register.  What  the 
Coroner  really  did  say  was  as  follows : — " As  a public  man,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  weigh  hi*  character  In  any  scales 
that  1 can  hold.  In  private  life  I believe  the  world  will 
admit  that  a more  amiable  man  could  not  be  found.  Whether 
the  important  duties  of  the  great  office  which  he  held  pressed 
upon  his  mind,  And  conduced  to  the  melancholy  event  which 
you  are  assembled  to  Investigate,  is  a circumstance  which,  in 
all  probability,  never  can  be  discovered.  If  it  should  unfor- 
tunately appear  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
w hat  is  generally  considered  the  indication  of  a disordered 
mind,  I trust  that  the  jury  will  pay  some  attention  to  my  humble 
opinion,  w hich  is.  that  no  man  can  be  in  his  proper  senses  at 
tliv  moment  he  commit*  so  rash  an  art  a*  self-murder.  My 
opinion  is  in  consonance  with  every  moral  sentiment,  and  the 
information  which  the  wisest  of  men  have  given  to  the  world. 
The  Bible  declares  that  a man  clings  to  nothing  so  strongly 
as  his  own  life.  1 therefore  view  It  as  an  axiom,  and  an  ab- 
stract principle,  that  a man  must  necessarily  he  out  of  his 
mind  at  the  moment  of  destroying  himself.”] 

* | *ay  by  the  law  of  the  land —the  laws  of  humanity  judge 
more  gently  ; but  as  the  legitimates  hare  always  the  taw  in 
their  mouths,  let  them  here  make  the  most  of  it. 

s [Upon  this  passage  one  of  the  magazines  of  the  time  ob- 
serves : ” Lord  Byron  does  not  appear  to  hare  remembered 
that  It  is  quite  possible  for  an  English  nobleman  to  be  both 
(in  fart)  a felon,  and  (what  in  common  parlance  is  called)  a 
madman.”] 

« From  this  number  must  be  excepted  Canning.  Canning 
is  a genius,  almost  a universal  one.  an  orator,  a wit,  a poet, 
a statesman ; and  no  man  of  talent  can  long  pursue  the  path 
of  his  late  predecessor.  Lord  C.  If  ever  man  saved  his 
country,  Canning  can,  hut  will  he  ? I,  for  one,  hope  so. 
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ke.  are  the  changes  which  the  hirelings  are  daily 
ringing  in  the  ears  of  those  who  will  listen  — should 
be  welcome  to  all  who  recollect  on  whom  it  was 
originally  bestowed.  Socrates  and  Jesus  Christ  were 
put  to  death  publicly  as  blaspfumers,  and  so  have 
been  and  may  be  many  who  dare  to  oppose  the  most 
notorious  abuses  of  the  name  of  God  and  the  mind  of 
man.  But  persecution  is  not  refutation,  nor  even 
triumph : the  “ wretched  infidel,”  as  he  is  called,  is 
probably  happier  in  his  prison  than  the  proudest  of 
his  assailants.  With  his  opinions  I have  nothing  to 
do — they  may  be  right  or  wrong — but  he  has 
suffered  for  them,  and  that  very  suffering  for  con- 
science’ sake  will  make  more  proselytes  to  deism 
than  the  example  of  heterodox  » Prelates  to  Chris- 
tianity, suicide  statesmen  to  oppression,  or  over- 
pensioned  homicides  to  the  impious  alliance  which 
insults  the  world  with  the  name  of  “ Holy  ! ” I have 
no  wish  to  trample  on  the  dishonoured  or  the  dead ; 
but  it  would  be  well  if  the  adherents  to  the  classes 
from  whence  those  persons  sprung  should  abate  a little 
of  the  cant  which  is  the  ciying  sin  of  this  double- 
dealing and  false-speaking  time  of  selfish  spoilers, 
and but  enough  for  the  present. 

Pisa.  July,  im. 


CANTO  THE  SIXTH. 


I 

“ Thkhe  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which, — taken  at  the  flood,” — you  know  the  rest 3, 
And  most  of  us  have  found  it  now  and  then  : 

At  least  we  think  so,  though  but  few  have  guess’d 
The  moment,  till  too  late  to  come  again. 

But  no  doubt  everything  is  for  the  best  — 

Of  which  the  surest  sign  is  in  the  end : 

When  things  are  at  the  worst  they  sometimes  mend. 

n. 

There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  women, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads — God  knows  where : 
Those  navigators  must  be  able  seamen 

Whose  charts  lay  down  its  current  to  a hair ; 

Not  all  the  reveries  of  Jacob  Behmen  3 

With  its  strange  whirls  and  eddies  can  compare : 

Men  with  their  heads  reflect  on  this  and  that 

But  women  with  their  hearts  on  heaven  knows  what ! j 

III. 

, And  yet  a headlong,  headstrong,  downright  she, 
Young,  beautiful,  and  daring  — who  would  risk 
A throne,  the  world,  the  universe,  to  be 
Beloved  In  her  own  way,  and  rather  whisk 
The  stars  from  out  the  sky,  than  not  be  free 
As  are  the  billows  when  the  breexe  is  brisk  — 

* When  Lord  Sandwich  aald  " he  did  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,”  Warburton.  the 
bishop,  replied,  “ Orthodoxy,  rny  lord,  it  my  doxy , and  hete- 
rodoxy it  another  man's  doxy.”  A prelate  of  the  present  day 
hat  discovered,  it  seems,  a third  kind  of  doxy,  which  hat  not 
greatly  exalted  In  the  eyet  of  the  elect  that  which  lienthum 
calls  “ Church-of-Knglandism." 

* See  Shalt  pc  are,  Julius  Ctetar,  act  ir.  sc.  ill. 

* [A  noted  visionary,  born  near  Gorlits,  In  Upper  Lutalia, 
in  1675.  and  founder  of  the  tect  called  Behmenltei.  He  had 
numerous  folio wert  in  Germany,  and  hat  not  been  without 
admirers  in  England;  one  of  these,  the  famous  William 


Though  such  a she  ’$  a devil  (if  there  be  one), 

Yet  she  would  make  full  many  a Manlchein. 

IV. 

Thrones,  worlds,  et  cetera,  are  so  oft  upset 
By  commonest  ambition,  that  when  passion 
O’erthrows  the  same,  we  readily  forget, 

Or  at  the  least  forgive,  the  loving  rash  one. 

If  Anthony  be  well  remember’d  yet, 

’Tis  not  his  conquests  keep  hU  name  in  fashion, 
But  Actium,  lost  for  Cleopatra's  eyes, 

Outbalances  all  Cesar's  victories. 

V. 

He  died  at  fifty  for  a queen  of  forty ; 

I wish  their  years  had  been  fifteen  and  twenty, 
For  then  wealth,  kingdoms,  worlds  are  but  a sport  —1 
Remember  when,  though  I had  no  great  plenty 
Of  worlds  to  lose,  yet  still,  to  pay  my  court,  I 
Gave  what  I had — a heart ; as  the  world  went,  1 
Gave  what  was  worth  a world ; for  worlds  could  nmr 
Restore  me  those  pure  feelings,  gone  for  ever. 

VL 

'T  was  the  boy’s  “ mite,”  and,  like  the  “widow’s,”  ran 
Perhaps  be  weigh’d  hereafter,  if  not  now ; 

But  whether  such  things  do  or  do  not  weigh. 

All  who  have  loved,  or  love,  will  still  allow 
Life  has  nought  like  it.  God  Is  love,  they  say, 
And  Love  ’»  a god,  or  was  before  the  brow 
Of  earth  was  wrinkled  by  the  sins  and  lean 
Of — but  Chronology  best  knows  the  yean. 

VII. 

We  left  our  hero  and  third  heroine  in 

A kind  of  state  more  awkward  than  uncommon, 
For  gentlemen  must  sometimes  risk  their  skin 
For  that  sad  tempter,  a forbidden  woman ; 
Sultans  too  much  abhor  this  sort  of  sin, 

And  don’t  agree  at  all  with  the  wise  Roman, 
Heroic,  stoic  Cato,  the  sententious, 

Who  lent  his  lady  to  his  ftriend  Hortensius.* 

VIII. 

I know  Gulbcyax  was  extremely  wrong ; 

I own  it,  I deplore  It,  I condemn  it ; 

But  I detest  all  fiction  even  in  song, 

And  so  must  tell  the  truth,  howe’er  pu  Uuneit 
Her  reason  being  weak,  her  passions  strong. 

She  thought  that  her  lord's  heart  (even  could  »fcf 
claim  it) 

Was  scarce  enough  ; for  he  had  fifty-nine 
Years,  and  a fifteen-hundredth  concubine. 

IX. 

I am  not,  like  Cassio,  “ an  arithmetician," 

But  by  M the  bookish  theoric  ” » it  appear*. 

If ‘t  is  summ’d  up  with  feminine  precision, 

That,  adding  to  the  account  his  Highness’  y «***• 

Law,  author  of  the  ••  Serious  Call,”  edited  an  edition  of 
works.] 

4 Cato  gave  up  his  wife  Martia  to  his  fHend  HortfWjs*; 
but,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  took  her  back  sfu\ 
conduct  was  ridiculed  by  the  Romani,  who  observed, 
Martia  entered  the  bouse  of  Hortensius  eery  poor.  1 "J* 

turned  to  the  bed  of  Cato  loaded  with  treasures.-*1^ 
TABCB. 

• [“  Forsooth,  a great  arithmetician, 

One  Michael  Cassio,  a Florentine. 

That  nerer  set  a squadron  in  the  field. 

Nor  the  division  of  a battle  knows  . 

More  than  a spinster ; unless  the  bookish  thecrw,  m- 
— OtheUo] 
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The  fair  Sultana  err’d  from  inanition  ; 

For,  were  the  Sultan  just  to  all  his  dean. 

She  could  but  claim  the  fifteen-hundredth  part 
Of  what  should  be  monopoly  — the  heart 

X. 

It  is  observed  that  ladies  are  litigious 
Upon  ail  legal  objects  of  possession. 

And  not  the  least  so  when  they  are  religious, 

Which  doubles  what  they  think  of  the  trans- 
gression : 

With  suits  and  prosecutions  they  besiege  us. 

As  the  tribunals  show  through  many  a session, 
When  they  suspect  that  any  one  goes  shares 
In  that  to  which  the  law  makes  them  sole  hein. 

'I 

Now,  if  this  holds  good  in  a Christian  land, 

The  heathen  also,  though  with  lesser  latitude, 

Are  apt  to  carry  things  with  a high  hand, 

And  take,  what  kings  call  “ an  imposing  attitude ; " 
And  for  their  rights  connubial  make  a stand,  [tude  ; 

When  their  liege  husbands  treat  them  with  ingrati- 
And  as  four  wives  must  have  quadruple  claims, 

The  Tigris  hath  its  jealousies  like  Thames. 

XII. 

Gulbeya*  was  the  fourth,  and  (as  I said) 

The  favourite  ; but  what ’s  fevour  amongst  four  ? 

1 Polygamy  may  well  be  held  in  dread, 

Not  only  as  a sin,  but  as  a bore  .• 

Most  wise  men  with  one  moderate  woman  wed. 

Will  scarcely  find  philosophy  for  more  ; 

And  all  (except  Mahometans)  forbear 
To  make  the  nuptial  couch  a “ Bed  of  Ware."  > 

XIII. 

HU  Highness,  the  sublimest  of  mankind,  — 

$0  styled  according  to  the  usual  forms 
Of  every  monarch,  till  they  are  consign’d 
To  those  sad  hungry  jacobins  the  worms, « 

Who  on  the  very  loftiest  kings  have  dined,  — 

His  Highness  gaged  upon  Gulbeya*’  charms, 
Expecting  all  the  welcome  of  a lover 
(A  44  Highland  welcome3  " all  the  wide  world  over). 

XIV. 

Now  here  we  should  distinguish  ; for  howe’er 
Kisses,  sweet  words,  embraces,  and  all  that. 

May  look  like  what  is — neither  here  nor  there, 

They  are  put  on  as  easily  as  a hat. 

Or  rather  bonnet,  which  the  fair  sex  wear, 

Trimm’d  either  heads  or  hearts  to  decorate, 

Which  form  an  ornament,  but  no  more  part 
Of  heads,  than  their  caresses  of  the  heart. 

XV. 

A slight  blush,  a soft  tremor,  a calm  kind 
Of  gentle  feminine  delight,  and  shown 
More  In  the  eyelids  than  the  eyes,  resign'd 
Rather  to  hide  what  pleases  most  unknown. 

Are  the  best  tokens  (to  a modest  mind) 

Of  love,  when  seated  on  his  loveliest  throne, 

» [At  Ware,  the  Inn  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Saracen'* 
Head  atill  contain*  the  famou*  bed.  measuring  twelve  feet 
aquare.  to  which  an  allusion  U made  by  Shakspeare  in 
a Twelfth  Night."] 

* M Your  worm  U your  only  emperor  for  diet : we  fat  all 
creature*  el»e,  to  fat  u*  ; and  we  fat  ourielvea  for  maggot*. 
Your  fat  king,  and  your  lean  beggar,  i»  but  variable  service ; 
two  dishes  hut  to  one  table : that  Y»  the  end."  — Hamlet. 

1 

IV- ■ 

A sincere  woman’s  breast, — for  over-warm 
Or  over-coW  annihilates  the  charm. 

XVI. 

For  over-warmth,  if  false,  is  worse  than  truth ; 

If  true,  ’t  U no  great  lease  of  its  own  Are ; 

For  no  one,  save  in  very  early  youth, 

Would  like  (I  think)  to  trust  all  to  desire. 

Which  is  but  a precarious  bond.  In  sooth, 

And  apt  to  be  tramferr’d  to  the  first  buyer 
At  a sad  discount : while  your  over  chilly 
Women,  on  t’other  hand,  seem  somewhat  silly. 

XVIL 

That  is,  we  cannot  pardon  their  bad  taste, 

For  so  it  seems  to  lovers  swift  or  slow, 

Who  fain  would  have  a mutual  flame  confess’d, 

And  see  a sentimental  passion  glow, 

Even  were  St  Francis’  paramour  their  guest 
In  his  monastic  concubine  of  snow  ; — ♦ 

In  short  the  maxim  for  the  amorous  tribe  is 
Horatian,  “ Medio  tu  tudssimus  ibis." 

xvm. 

The  4,tu’’  ’s  too  much, — but  let  it  stand,  — the  verse 
Requires  it,  that ’s  to  say,  the  English  rhyme, 

And  not  the  pink  of  old  hexameters ; 

But  after  all,  there  *s  neither  tune  nor  time 
In  the  last  line,  which  cannot  well  be  worse. 

And  was  thrust  in  to  close  the  octave’s  chime : 

I own  no  prosody  can  ever  rate  it 

As  a rule,  but  truth  may,  if  you  translate  it 

XIX. 

If  fair  Gulbeyai  overdid  her  part 

I know  not  — it  succeeded,  and  success 
Is  much  in  most  things,  not  less  in  the  heart 
Than  other  articles  of  female  dress. 

Self-love  in  man,  too,  beats  all  female  art ; 

They  lie,  we  lie,  all  lie,  but  love  no  less : 

And  no  one  virtue  yet  except  starvation. 

Could  stop  that  worst  of  vices — propagation. 

XX. 

We  leave  this  royal  couple  to  repose  : 

A bed  Is  not  a throne,  and  they  may  sleep, 
Whate’er  their  dreams  be,  If  of  joys  or  woes : 

Yet  disappointed  joys  are  woes  as  deep 
As  any  man's  clay  mixture  undergoes. 

Our  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep ; 

’T  is  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  which  wears 
The  soul  out  (like  the  stone)  with  petty’  cares. 

XXI. 

A scolding  wife,  a sullen  son,  a bill 

To  pay,  unpaid,  protested,  or  discounted 
At  a per-centage  ; a child  cross,  dog  ill, 

A favourite  horse  fallen  lame  just  as  he’s  mounted, 
A bad  old  woman  making  a worse  will, 

Which  leaves  you  minus  of  the  cash  you  counted 
As  certain  ; — these  are  paltry  things,  and  yet 
I We  rarely  seen  the  man  they  did  not  fret 

* See  Waverley. 

4 “ The  blessed  Francis,  being  strongly  solicited  one  day 
by  the  emotions  of  the  flesh,  pulled  on  his  clothes  and 
1 scourged  himself  soundly : being  after  this  inflamed  with  a 
wonderful  fervour  of  mind,  he  plunged  his  naked  body  Into  a 
great  heap  of  snow.  The  devil,  being  overcome,  retired  im- 
mediately. and  the  holy  man  returned  victorious  into  his 
cell."  — see  But  lee's  Lives  of  the  Saint*. 
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XXII. 

I I *ra  a philosopher  ; confound  them  &U ! 

Bills,  beasts,  and  men,  and — no ! not  womankind  ! 
With  one  good  hearty  curse  I vent  my  gall, 

And  then  my  stoicism  leaves  nought  behind 
Which  It  can  either  pain  or  evil  call. 

And  I can  give  my  whole  soul  up  to  mind ; 
Though  what  is  soul,  or  mind,  their  birth  or  growth, 
Is  more  than  I know  — the  deuce  take  them  both  ! 

XXIII. 

I So  now  all  things  are  d — n’d  one  feels  at  ease. 

As  after  reading  Athanasius’  curse. 

Which  doth  your  true  believer  so  much  please  : 

I doubt  if  any  now  could  make  it  worse 
O’er  his  worst  enemy  when  at  his  knees, 

T Is  so  sententious,  positive,  and  terse, 

And  decorates  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 

As  doth  a rainbow  the  just  clearing  air. 

XXIV. 

Oulbeyax  and  her  lord  were  sleeping,  or 
At  least  one  of  them  ! — Oh,  the  heavy  night. 
When  wicked  wives,  who  love  some  bachelor, 

Lie  down  in  dudgeon  to  sigh  for  the  light 
Of  the  grey  morning,  and  look  vainly  for 

Its  twinkle  through  the  lattice  dusky  quite  — 

To  toss,  to  tumble,  doxe,  revive,  and  quake 
Lest  their  too  lawful  bed- fellow  should  wake ! 

XXV. 

These  arc  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven, 

Also  beneath  the  canopy  of  beds 
Four-posted  and  silk  curtain’d,  which  are  given 
For  rich  men  and  their  brides  to  lay  their  heads 
Upon,  in  sheets  white  as  what  bards  call  “ driven 
Snow.”  * Well  l 't  fa  all  hap-hazard  when  one  weds. 
Oulbeyax  was  an  empress,  but  had  been 
Perhaps  as  wretched  If  a peasant's  quean. 

XXVI. 

Don  Juan  in  his  feminine  disguise, 

With  all  the  damsels  in  their  long  array, 

Had  bow’d  themselves  before  th’  imperial  eyes, 

And  at  the  usual  signal  ta’en  their  way 
Back  to  their  chambers,  those  long  galleries 
In  the  seraglio,  where  the  ladies  lay 


Their  delicate  limbs  ; a thousand  bosoms  there 
Beating  for  love,  as  the  caged  bird ’s  for  air. 

XXVII. 

I love  the  sex,  and  sometimes  would  reverse 
The  tyrant’s  « wish,  “ that  mankind  only  had 
One  neck,  which  he  with  one  fell  stroke  might  pierce : 1 
My  wish  is  quite  as  wide,  but  not  so  bad, 

And  much  more  tender  on  the  whole  than  fierce ; 

It  being  (not  now,  but  only  while  a lad) 

That  womankind  had  but  one  rosy  mouth, 

To  kiss  them  all  at  once  from  North  to  South. 

xxvnL 

Oh,  enviable  Briarcus  ! with  thy  hands 

And  heads,  if  thou  hadst  all  things  multiplied 
In  such  proportion  ! — But  ray  Muse  withstands 
The  giant  thought  of  being  a Titan's  bride, 


1 (The  bards  of  Queen  Caroline  were  continually,  during 
the  period  of  her  trial,  ringing  the  changes  on  the  " driven 
mow  ” of  her  purity.] 


* Caligula— see  Suetonius.  "Being  In  a rage  at  the 
people,  for  favouring  a party  in  the  Circcnsian  games  In  op- 
position to  him.  he  cried  out,  * 1 wish  the  Roman  people  had 


Or  travelling  in  Patagonian  lands ; 

So  let  us  back  to  Lilllput,  and  guide 
Our  hero  through  the  labyrinth  of  love 
In  which  we  left  him  several  lines  above. 

XXIX. 

He  went  forth  with  the  lovely  Odalisques,  * 

At  the  given  signal  join’d  to  their  array ; 

And  though  he  certainly  ran  many  risks, 

Yet  he  could  not  at  times  keep,  by  the  way, 
(Although  the  consequences  of  such  frisks 
Are  worse  than  the  worst  damages  men  pay 
In  moral  England,  where  the  thing ’s  a tax,) 

From  ogling  all  their  charms  from  breasts  to  bids. 

XXX. 

Still  he  forgot  not  his  disguise : — along 
The  galleries  from  room  to  room  they  walk'd, 

A virgin-like  and  edifying  throng. 

By  eunuchs  flank’d ; while  at  their  head  there  stalk’d 
A dame  who  kept  up  discipline  among 

The  female  ranks,  so  that  none  stirr'd  or  till'd. 
Without  her  sanction  on  their  she-parades : 

Her  title  was  “ the  Mother  of  the  Maids.” 

XXXI. 

Whether  she  was  a “ mother,”  I know  not,  [tber. 
Or  whether  they  were  “ maids  ” who  call’d  her  a* 
But  this  is  her  seraglio  title,  got 

I know  not  how,  but  good  as  any  other; 

So  Cant  emir  « can  tell  you,  or  De  Tott : > 

Her  office  was  to  keep  aloof  or  smother 
All  bad  propensities  in  fifteen  hundred 
Young  women,  and  correct  them  when  they  blunder'd 

XXXII. 

A goodly  sinecure,  no  doubt  J but  made 
More  easy  by  the  absence  of  all  men  — 

Except  his  majesty,  — who,  with  her  aid, 

And  guards,  and  bolts,  and  walls,  and  now  and  this 
A slight  example,  just  to  cast  a shade 
Along  the  rest,  contrived  to  keep  this  den 
Of  beauties  cool  as  an  Italian  convent. 

Where  all  the  passions  have,  alas  ! but  one  rent. 

xxxin. 

And  what  Is  that  ? Devotion,  doubtless  — bow 
Could  you  ask  such  a question  ? — but  we  will 
Continue.  As  I said,  this  goodly  row 
Of  ladies  of  all  countries  at  the  will 
Of  one  good  man,  with  stately  march  and  slow, 
Like  water-lilies  floating  down  a rill  — 

Or  rather  lake  — for  riffs  do  not  run  doafy  — 
Paced  on  most  maiden-like  and  melancholy. 

XXXIV. 

But  when  they  reach’d  their  own  apartments  «***• 
Like  birds,  or  boys,  or  bedlamites  broke  to*** 
Waves  at  spring- tide,  or  women  anywhere 

When  freed  from  bonds  (which  are  of  no  £Te^  ** 
After  all),  or  like  Irish  at  a fair. 

Their  guards  being  gone,  and  as  It  were  a tract 
Establish'd  between  them  and  bondage,  they 
Began  to  sing,  dance,  chatter,  smile,  and  phy- 

* The  ladies  of  the  seraglio. 

« [Demetrius  Cantemir.  a prince  of  Mc4d*»U. 

" History  of  the  Growth  and  Decay  of  the  Ottetnaa 
was  translated  into  English  by  TindaJ.  He  di«l  ia  lr»-i 

> Memoir,  of  the  State  of  tho  Torti.li  Eieptm.  ITS  ' 
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XXXV. 

j Their  talk,  of  course,  ran  most  on  the  new  comer; 

Her  shape,  her  hair,  her  air,  her  everything : 

I ! Some  thought  her  dress  did  not  so  much  become  her. 
Or  wonder’d  at  her  ears  without  a ring  ; 

Some  said  her  years  were  getting  nigh  their  summer, 
| Others  contended  they  were  but  in  spring ; 

; Some  thought  her  rather  masculine  in  height, 

I While  others  wish’d  that  she  bad  been  so  quite. 

XXXVI. 

j But  no  one  doubted  on  the  whole,  that  she 
Was  what  her  dress  bespoke,  a damsel  fair. 

And  fresh,  and  “ beautiful  exceedingly,’’ 1 
, Who  with  the  brightest  Georgians  * might  compare ; 

! They  wonder’d  how  Gulbeyax,  too,  could  be 
So  silly  as  to  buy  slaves  who  might  share 
! (If  that  his  Highness  wearied  of  his  bride) 

I Her  throne  and  power,  and  everything  beside. 

XXXVII. 

| But  what  was  strangest  in  this  virgin  crew, 

Although  her  beauty  was  enough  to  vex, 

After  the  first  investigating  view. 

They  all  found  out  as  few,  or  fewer,  specks 
‘ In  the  fair  form  of  their  companion  new, 

Than  is  the  custom  of  the  gentle  sex. 

When  they  survey,  with  Christian  eyes  or  Heathen, 
In  a new  face  “ the  ugliest  creature  breathing.” 

XXXVIIL 

And  yet  they  had  their  little  jealousies. 

Like  all  the  rest ; but  upon  this  occasion. 
Whether  there  are  such  things  as  sympathies 
Without  our  knowledge  or  our  approbation, 
Although  they  could  not  sec  through  his  disguise. 

All  felt  a soft  kind  of  concatenation, 

Like  magnetism,  or  devilism,  or  what 
You  please  — we  will  not  quarrel  about  that : 

XXXIX. 

But  certain ’t  is  they  all  felt  for  their  new 
Companion  something  newer  still,  as 't  were 

I A sentimental  friendship  through  and  through, 

Extremely  pure,  which  made  them  all  concur 
In  wishing  her  their  sister,  save  a few 

Who  wish’d  they  had  a brother  Just  like  her, 
Whom,  if  they  were  at  home  In  sweet  Circassia, 
They  would  prefer  to  Padisha*  or  Pacha. 

XL. 

Of  those  who  had  most  genius  for  this  sort 
Of  sentimental  friendship,  there  were  three, 

Lolah,  Katlnka  «,  and  Dudft ; in  short 

I I (To  save  description),  fair  as  fair  can  be 
Were  they,  according  to  the  best  report, 

Though  differing  in  stature  and  degree, 

! And  clime  and  time,  and  country  and  complexion ; 
j They  all  alike  admired  their  new  connection. 

1 [“  I guess,  ’t  was  frightful  there  to  see 

A lady  so  richly  clad  as  »he  — 

BeautifUl  exceedingly . ’ CoLniDCk's  Chrutobrt.  ] 

* " It  U In  the  adjacent  climates  of  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and 
Circassia,  that  nature  has  placed,  at  least  to  our  eyes,  the 
model  of  beauty,  in  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  the  symmetry  of  the  features,  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance : the  men  are  formed  for  action,  the  women  for 
io*e." — Gibboj*. 

• Padlsha  U the  Turkish  tide  of  the  Grand  Signlor. 


XLI. 

Lolah  was  dusk  as  India  and  as  warm  ; 

Katlnka  was  a Georgian  \ white  and  red, 

With  great  blue  eyes,  a lovely  hand  and  arm. 

And  feet  so  small  they  scarce  seem’d  made  to  tread. 
But  rather  skim  the  earth ; while  Dud&’s  form 
Look'd  more  adapted  to  be  put  to  bed, 

Being  somewhat  large,  and  languishing,  and  lazy, 

Yet  of  a beauty  that  would  drive  you  crazy. 

XLIL 

A kind  of  sleepy  Venus  seem’d  Dudit, 

Yet  very  fit  to  “murder  sleep”  in  those 
Who  gazed  upon  her  cheek’s  transcendent  hue, 

Her  Attic  forehead,  and  her  Phldian  nose  : 

Few  angles  were  there  in  her  form,  ’t  is  true, 

Thinner  she  might  have  been,  and  yet  scarce  lose ; 
Yet,  after  all,  't  would  puzzle  to  say  where 
It  would  not  spoil  some  separate  charm  to  pare. 

XLUI. 

She  was  not  violently  lively,  but 

Stole  on  your  spirit  like  a May-day  breaking ; 

Her  eyes  were  not  too  sparkling,  yet,  half-shut, 

They  put  beholders  In  a tender  taking ; 

She  look'd  (this  simile  *s  quite  new)  just  cut 
From  marble,  like  Pygmalion’s  statue  waking, 

The  mortal  and  the  marble  still  at  strife, 

And  timidly  expanding  into  life. 

XL  IV. 

Lolah  demanded  the  new  damsel's  name  — 

“ Juanna.” — Well,  a pretty  name  enough. 
Katlnka  ask’d  her  also  whence  she  came — 

“ From  Spain.  ” — “ But  where  is  Spain  ? “ Don’t 

ask  such  stuff, 

Nor  show  your  Georgian  ignorance  — for  shame  I ” 
Said  Lolah,  with  an  accent  rather  rough. 

To  poor  Katin ka : “ Spain 's  an  island  near 
Morocco,  betwixt  Egypt  and  Tangier.” 

XLV. 

Dudii  said  nothing,  but  sat  down  beside 
Juanna,  playing  with  her  veil  or  hair ; 

And  looking  at  her  steadfastly,  she  sigh’d, 

As  if  she  pitied  her  for  being  there, 

A pretty  stranger  without  friend  or  guide. 

And  all  abash’d,  too,  at  the  general  stare 
Which  welcomes  hapless  strangers  in  all  places, 

With  kind  remarks  upon  their  mien  and  faces. 

XLV  I. 

But  here  the  Mother  of  the  Maids  drew  near, 

With  “ Ladles,  it  is  time  to  go  to  rest. 

I ’m  puzzled  what  to  do  with  you,  my  dear,” 

She  added  to  Juanna,  their  new  guest : 

“ Your  coming  has  been  unexpected  here, 

And  every  couch  is  occupied  ; you  had  best 
Partake  of  mine ; but  by  to-morrow  early 
We  will  have  all  things  settled  for  you  fairly.  ” 

* [Katlnka  was  the  name  of  the  youngest  of  the  three 
girl*,  at  whose  house  Lord  Byron  resided  while  at  Athens,  tn 
1810.  . See  anit,  p.  545.] 

1 [The  M good  points  ” of  a Georgian  girl  are  a rosy  or 
carnation  tint  on  her  cheek,  w hich  they  call  numuck,  “ the  salt 
of  beauty  dark  hair,  large  black  antelope  eyes  and  archod 
eyebrows,  a small  nose  or  mouth,  white  teeth,  long  neck,  de- 
licate limbs  and  small  joints.  They  are  extremely  beautiful, 
ftill  of  animation,  grace,  and  elegance.  — MoaisaJ 
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XLTJX 

] I Here  Ix>lah  interposed  — “ Mamma,  you  know 
Tou  don't  sleep  soundly,  and  I cannot  bear 
That  anybody  should  disturb  you  so  ; 

I 'll  take  Juanna  ; we're  a slenderer  pair 
Than  you  would  make  the  half  of ; — don’t  say  no  ; 

And  I of  your  young  charge  will  take  due  care. " 
But  here  Katinka  interfered,  and  said, 

**  She  also  had  compassion  and  a bed.” 

XL  VIII. 

44  Besides,  I hate  to  sleep  alone,”  quoth  she. 

The  matron  frown'd  : “ Why  so  ? " — “For  fear  of 
Replied  Katinka  ; “lam  sure  I see  [ghosts,” 

A phantom  upon  each  of  the  four  posts ; 

And  then  I have  the  worst  dreams  that  can  be, 

Of  Guebres,  Giaours,  and  Ginns,  and  Gouls  in  hosts." 
The  dame  replied,  “ Between  your  dreams  and  you, 
I fear  Juanna’s  dreams  would  be  but  few. 

XLIX. 

“ You,  Lolab,  must  continue  stiU  to  lie 

Alone,  for  reasons  which  don't  matter ; you 
The  same,  Katinka,  until  by  and  by : 

And  I shall  place  Juanna  with  Dudil, 

Who 's  quiet,  Inoffensive,  silent,  shy, 

And  will  not  toss  and  chatter  the  night  through. 
What  say  you,  child  ? ” — Dudu  said  nothing,  as 
Her  talents  were  of  the  more  silent  class ; 

L. 

But  she  rose  up,  and  kiss'd  the  matron’s  brow 
Between  the  eyes,  and  Lolah  on  both  cheeks, 
Katinka  too ; and  with  a gentle  bow 

(Curt’sles  are  neither  used  by  Turks  nor  Greeks) 
She  took  Juanna  by  the  hand  to  show 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  left  to  both  their  piques, 
The  others  pouting  at  the  matron’s  preference 
Of  Dudft,  though  they  held  their  tongues  from 
deference. 

LI. 

It  was  a spacious  chamber  (Oda  is 

The  Turkish  title),  and  ranged  round  the  wall 
Were  couches,  toilets — and  much  more  than  this 
I might  describe,  as  I have  seen  it  all, 

But  it  suffices — little  was  amiss ; 

’T  was  on  the  whole  a nobly  furnish’d  hall. 

With  all  things  ladies  want,  save  one  or  two, 

And  even  those  were  nearer  than  they  knew. 

LIL 

Dudd,  as  has  been  said,  was  a sweet  creature, 

Not  very  dashing,  but  extremely  winning, 

I With  the  most  regulated  charms  of  feature, 

Which  painters  cannot  catch  like  feces  sinning 
I Against  proportion  — the  wild  strokes  of  nature 
Which  they  hit  off  at  once  in  the  beginning, 

Full  of  expression,  right  or  wrong,  that  strike, 

1 And  pleasing,  or  unpleasing,  still  are  like. 

LHL 

But  she  was  a soft  landscape  of  mild  earth, 

Where  all  was  harmony,  and  calm,  and  quiet. 
Luxuriant,  budding;  cheerful  without  mirth, 

Which,  if  not  happiness,  is  much  more  nigh  it 
1 Than  are  your  mighty  passions  and  so  forth, 

Which,  some  call  “ the  sublime : ” I wish  they'd  try  it: 
I ’ve  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stormy  women. 

And  pity  lovers  rather  more  than  seamen. 

* [This  bran,  so  famous  in  antiquity,  U a mixture  of  gold, 

ailrer,  and  copper,  and  is  supposed  to  hare  been  produced  by 


uv. 

But  she  was  pensive  more  than  melancholy, 

And  serious  more  than  pensive,  and  serene, 

It  may  be,  more  than  either — not  unholy 

Her  thoughts,  at  least  till  now,  appear  to  biTt  been. 
The  strangest  thing  was,  beauteous,  she  was  wholly 
Unconscious,  albeit  turn'd  of  quick  seventeen, 

That  she  was  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall ; 

She  never  thought  about  herself  at  all. 

LV. 

And  therefore  was  she  kind  and  gentle  as 

The  Age  of  Gold  (when  gold  was  yet  unknown, 

By  which  its  nomenclature  came  to  pass ; 

Thus  most  appropriately  has  been  shown 
“ Lucus  a non  lucendo,"  not  what  teas , 

But  what  teas  not ; a sort  of  style  that 's  grown 
Extremely  common  in  this  age,  whose  metai 
The  devil  may  decompose,  but  never  settle ; 

LVL 

I think  it  may  be  of  **  Corinthian  Brass,"  * 

Which  was  a mixture  of  all  metals,  but 
The  braxen  uppermost).  Kind  reader ! pass 
This  long  parenthesis  : I could  not  shut 
It  sooner  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  class 

My  faults  even  with  your  own ! which  meanetk.  Put 
A kind  construction  upon  them  and  me : 

But  that  you  won’t — then  don’t— I imnotleafrft 

Lvn. 

'T  is  time  we  should  return  to  plain  narration. 

And  thus  my  narrative  proceeds:— Dudu, 

With  every  kindness  short  of  ostentation, 

Show’d  Juan,  or  Juanna,  through  and  through 
This  labyrinth  of  females,  and  each  station  [*» 
Described — what's  strange  — in  words  extract 
I have  but  one  simile,  and  that ’s  a blunder, 

For  wordless  woman,  which  is  silent  thunder.  |j 

Lvm. 

And  next  she  gave  her  (I  say  her,  because 
The  gender  still  was  epicene,  at  least 
In  outward  show,  which  is  a saving  clause) 

An  outline  of  the  customs  of  the  East, 

With  all  their  chaste  Integrity  of  laws, 

By  which  the  more  a harem  is  increased. 

The  stricter  doubtless  grow  the  vestal  duties 
Of  any  supernumerary  beauties. 

LIX. 

And  then  she  gave  J iianna  a chaste  ki« : 

Dudu  was  fond  of  kissing  — which  I'm  sure 
That  nobody  can  ever  take  amiss. 

Because  ’tis  pleasant,  so  that  It  be  pure. 

And  between  females  means  no  more  than  this  — 
That  they  have  nothing  better  near,  or  never- 
“ Kiss”  rhymes  to  44  bliss  ” in  feet  as  well  «*  verse— 

I wish  it  never  led  to  something  worse. 

LX. 

In  perfect  innocence  she  then  unmade 
Her  toilet,  which  cost  little,  for  she  was 
A child  of  Nature,  carelessly  array’d : 

If  fond  of  a chance  ogle  at  her  glass. 

'T  was  like  the  fawn,  which,  in  the  lake  dispUj’d. 

Beholds  her  own  shy,  shadowy  image  pass. 

When  first  she  starts,  and  then  returns  to  peep, 
Admiring  this  new  native  of  the  deep. 

the  fusion  of  these  metals,  in  which  Corinth  abounded,  vfca 
U was  sacked.] 
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LXL 

And  one  by  one  her  articles  of  dress 

Were  laid  aside ; but  not  before  she  offer’d 
Her  aid  to  fair  Juanna,  whose  excess 

Of  modesty  declined  the  assistance  proffer’d  : 
j Which  pass’d  well  off  — as  she  could  do  no  less ; 
Though  by  this  politesse  she  rather  suffer’d. 
Pricking  her  fingers  with  those  cursed  pins. 
Which  surely  were  invented  for  our  sins  — 
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LXVIIL 

A fourth  as  marble,  statue-like  and  still. 

Lay  in  a breathless,  hush'd,  and  stony  sleep ; 
White,  cold,  and  pure,  as  looks  a frozen  rill. 

Or  the  snow  minaret  on  an  Alpine  steep. 

Or  Lot's  wife  done  in  salt,  — or  what  you  will ; 

My  similes  are  gather’d  In  a heap, 

1 So  pick  and  choose  — perhaps  you  'll  be  content 
I With  a carved  lady  on  a monument. 


T.YTT 

Making  a woman  like  a porcupine, 

Not  to  be  rashly  touch’d.  But  still  more  dread, 
Oh  ye ! whose  fate  it  is,  as  once ’t  was  mine, 

In  early  youth,  to  turn  a lady's  maid ; — 

I did  my  very  boyish  best  to  shine 
In  tricking  her  out  for  a masquerade  : 

The  pins  were  placed  sufficiently,  but  not 
Stuck  all  exactly  in  the  proper  spot. 

Lxm. 

' But  these  are  foolish  things  to  all  the  wise, 

And  I love  wisdom  more  than  she  loves  me  ; 

My  tendency  is  to  philosophise 

On  most  things,  from  a tyrant  to  a tree  ; 

But  still  the  spouseless  virgin  Knowledge  flies. 

What  are  we  ? and  whence  came  we  ? what  shall  be 
Our  ultimate  existence?  what 's  our  present? 

Are  questions  answerless,  and  yet  incessant. 

lxtv. 

There  was  deep  silence  in  the  chamber : dim 
And  distant  from  each  other  bum’d  the  lights 
, And  slumber  hover’d  o’er  each  lovely  limb 

Of  the  fair  occupants  : if  there  be  sprites,  [trim, 
They  should  have  walk’d  there  in  their  sprightliest 
By  way  of  change  from  their  sepulchral  sites. 

And  shown  themselves  as  ghosts  of  better  taste 
Than  haunting  some  old  ruin  or  wild  waste. 

LXV. 

Many  and  beautiful  lay  those  around, 

Like  flowers  of  different  hue,  and  clime,  and  root, 
In  some  exotic  garden  sometimes  found, 

With  cost,  and  care,  and  warmth  induced  to  shoot. 
One  with  her  auburn  tresses  lightly  bound. 

And  fair  brows  gently  drooping,  as  the  fruit 
Nods  from  the  tree,  was  slumbering  with  soft  breath, 

1 And  lips  apart,  which  show’d  the  pearls  beneath. 

LXVL 

One  with  her  flush’d  cheek  laid  on  her  white  arm. 
And  raven  ringlets  gather'd  in  dark  crowd 
Above  her  brow,  lay  dreaming  soft  and  warm  ; 

And  smiling  through  her  dream,  as  through  a cloud 
The  moon  breaks,  half  unveil’d  each  further  charm. 
As,  slightly  stirring  in  her  snowy  shroud. 

Her  beauties  seized  the  unconscious  hour  of  night 
All  bashfully  to  struggle  Into  light 

Lxvn. 

This  is  no  bull,  although  it  sounds  so ; for 

'T  was  night,  but  there  were  lamps,  as  hath  been  said. 
A third  ’»  all  pallid  aspect  offer’d  more 

The  traits  of  sleeping  sorrow,  and  betray'd 
Through  the  heaved  breast  the  dream  of  some  far  shore 
Beloved  and  deplored  ; while  slowly  stray’d 
( As  night-dew,  on  a cypress  glittering,  tinges 
The  black  bough),  tcar-drcrps  through  her  eyes’  dark 
fringes. 


LXIX. 

And  lo ! a fifth  appears ; — and  what  is  she  ? 

A lady  of  a “ certain  age,"  which  means 
Certainly  aged  — what  her  years  might  be 
I know  not,  never  counting  past  their  teens ; 

But  there  she  slept,  not  quite  so  fair  to  see, 

As  ere  that  awful  period  Intervenes 
Which  lays  both  men  and  women  on  the  shelf, 

To  meditate  upon  their  sins  and  self. 

LXX. 

But  all  this  time  how  slept,  or  dream 'd,  Dudil  ? 

With  strict  inquiry  I could  ne’er  discover, 

And  scorn  to  add  a syllable  untrue  ; 

But  ere  the  middle  watch  was  hardly  over, 

Just  when  the  fading  lamps  waned  dim  and  blue, 

And  phantoms  hover’d,  or  might  seem  to  hover, 

To  those  who  like  their  company,  about 
The  apartment,  on  a sudden  she  scream’d  out : 

LXXI. 

And  that  so  loudly,  that  upstarted  all 
The  Oda,  in  a general  commotion : 

Matron  and  maids,  and  those  whom  you  may  call 
Neither,  came  crowding  like  the  waves  of  ocean. 
One  on  the  other,  throughout  the  whole  hall, 

All  trembling,  wondering,  without  the  least  notion 
More  than  I have  myself  of  what  could  make 
The  calm  Dudu  so  turbulently  wake. 

LXXII. 

But  wide  awake  she  was,  and  round  her  bed, 

With  floating  draperies  and  with  flying  hair, 

With  eager  eyes,  and  light  but  hurried  tread, 

And  bosoms,  arms,  and  ankles  glancing  bare, 

And  bright  as  any  meteor  ever  bred 
By  the  North  Pole,  — they  sought  her  cause  of  care, 
For  she  seem’d  agitated,  flush'd,  and  frighten’d, 

Her  eye  dilated,  and  her  colour  heighten’d. 

Lxxm. 

But  what  Is  strange — and  a strong  proof  how  great 
A blessing  is  sound  sleep — Juanna  lay 
As  fast  as  ever  husband  by  his  mate 
In  holy  matrimony  snores  away. 

Not  all  the  clamour  broke  her  happy  state 
Of  slumber,  ere  they  shook  her,  — so  they  say 
At  least,  — and  then  she,  too,  unclosed  her  eyes, 

And  yawn'd  a good  deal  with  discreet  surprise. 

LXX  IV. 

And  now  commenced  a strict  investigation. 

Which,  as  all  spoke  at  once,  and  more  than  one© 
Conjecturing,  wondering,  asking  a narration, 

Alike  might  puzzle  either  wit  or  dunce 
To  answer  in  a very  clear  oration. 

Dudu  had  never  pass'd  for  wanting  sense, 

1 But  being  “ no  orator  as  Brutus  Is," 

I Could  not  at  first  expound  what  was  amiss. 

X x 
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LXXV. 

At  length  she  said,  that  in  a slumber  sound 
She  d ream'd  a dream,  of  walking  in  a wood  — 

A “ wood  obscure,”  like  that  where  Dante  found 1 
Himself  in  at  the  age  when  all  grow  good  ; 

Life’s  half-way  house,  where  dames  with  virtue  crown’d 
Rim  much  less  risk  of  lovers  turning  rude ; 

And  that  this  wood  was  full  of  pleasant  fruits. 

And  trees  of  goodly  growth  and  spreading  roots ; 
LXXVL 

And  in  the  midst  a golden  apple  grew,  — 

A most  prodigious  pippin — but  it  hung 
Rather  too  high  and  distant ; that  she  threw 
Her  glances  on  it,  and  then,  longing,  flung 
Stones  and  whatever  she  could  pick  up,  to 

Bring  down  the  fruit,  which  still  perversely  clung 
To  its  own  bough,  and  dangled  yet  In  sight. 

But  always  at  a most  provoking  height ; — 

LXXVIL 

That  on  a sudden,  when  she  least  had  hope, 

It  fell  down  of  its  own  accord  before 
Her  feet ; that  her  first  movement  was  to  stoop 
And  pick  it  up,  and  bite  it  to  the  core  ; 

That  just  as  her  young  lip  began  to  ope 
Upon  the  golden  fruit  the  vision  bore, 

A bee  flew  out,  and  stung  her  to  the  heart. 

And  so — she  woke  with  a great  scream  and  start. 
LXXV  III. 

All  this  she  told  with  some  confusion  and 
Dismay,  the  usual  consequence  of  dreams 
Of  the  unpleasant  kind,  with  none  at  hand 
To  expound  their  vain  and  visionary  gleams. 

I ’ve  known  some  odd  ones  which  seem'd  really  plaun'd 
Prophetically,  or  that  which  one  deems 
A ,l  strange  coincidence,”  to  use  a phrase 
By  which  such  things  are  settled  now-a-days.  2 
LXXIX. 

The  damsels,  who  had  thoughts  of  some  great  harm, 
Began,  as  is  the  consequence  of  fear, 

To  scold  a little  at  the  ftilse  alarm 

That  broke  for  nothing  on  their  sleeping  car. 

The  matron,  too,  was  wroth  to  leave  her  warm 
Bed  for  the  dream  she  had  been  obliged  to  hear, 
And  chafed  at  poor  Dudh,  who  only  sigh'd, 

And  said,  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  cried. 

LX  XX. 

“ I ’ve  heard  of  stories  of  a cock  and  bull ; 

But  visions  of  an  apple  and  a bee, 

To  take  us  from  our  natural  rest,  and  pull 

The  whole  Oila  from  their  beds  at  half-past  three, 
Would  make  us  think  the  moon  is  at  its  full. 

You  surely  arc  unwell,  child  ! we  must  see. 
To-morrow,  what  his  Highness's  physician 
J Will  say  to  this  hysteric  of  a vision. 

LXXXL 

j 44  And  poor  Juanna,  too,  the  child’s  first  night 
Within  these  walls,  to  be  broke  in  upon 
i With  such  a clamour  — I had  thought  it  right 
That  the  young  stranger  should  not  lie  alone, 

And,  as  the  quietest  of  all,  she  might 

With  you,  Dudu,  a good  night’s  rest  have  known : 
But  now  I must  transfer  her  to  the  charge 
Of  Lolah — though  her  couch  is  not  so  large.” 

• " Nell’  mezzo  del’  ruin  min’  di  nostra  vita 

Mi  ritroTai  per  una  selra  oscura,”  Ac. — Injtmo. 

* [One  of  Use  advocates  employed  for  Queen  Caroline  !n 


LXXXIL 

Lolah 'a  eyes  sparkled  at  the  proposition ; 

But  poor  Dudik,  with  large  drops  in  her  own. 
Resulting  from  the  scolding  or  the  vision. 

Implored  that  present  pardon  might  be  shown 
For  this  first  fault,  and  that  on  no  condition 
(She  added  in  a soft  and  piteous  tone) 

Juanna  should  be  taken  from  her,  and 
Her  future  dreams  should  be  all  kept  in  hand. 

Lxxxm. 

She  promised  never  more  to  have  a dream. 

At  least  to  dream  so  loudly  as  just  now ; 

She  wonder’d  at  herself  how  she  could  scream— 

'T  was  foolish,  nervous,  as  she  must  allow, 

A fond  hallucination,  and  a theme 

For  laughter — but  she  felt  her  spirits  low, 

And  begg’d  they  would  excuse  her ; she 'd  get  over 
This  weakness  in  a few  hours,  and  recover. 

LXXXIV. 

And  here  Juanna  kindly  interposed. 

And  said  she  felt  herself  extremely  well 
Where  she  then  was,  as  her  sound  sleep  disclowd. 
When  all  around  rang  like  a tocsin  bell ; 

She  did  not  find  herself  the  least  disposed 
To  quit  her  gentle  partner,  and  to  dwell 
Apart  from  one  who  had  no  sin  to  show, 

Save  that  of  dreaming  once  “ mal-a-propos." 

LXXXV. 

As  thus  Juanna  spoke,  Dud  it  turn’d  round 
And  hid  her  face  within  Juanna's  breast: 

Her  neck  alone  was  seen,  but  that  was  found 
The  colour  of  a budding  rose's  crest 
I can’t  tell  why  she  blush'd,  nor  can  expound 
The  mystery  of  this  rupture  of  their  rest; 

All  that  I know  is,  that  the  facts  I state 
Are  true  as  truth  has  ever  been  of  late, 

LXXXV  I. 

And  so  good  night  to  them, — or,  if  you  will. 

Good  morrow — for  the  cock  had  crown,  and  1$‘‘ 
Began  to  clothe  each  Asiatic  hill. 

And  the  mosque  crescent  struggled  Into  sight 
Of  the  long  caravan,  which  in  the  chill 

Of  dewy  dawn  wound  slowly  round  each  height 
That  stretches  to  the  stony  belt,  which  girds 
Asia,  where  Kaff  looks  down  upon  the  Kurds. 

L XXX  VII. 

With  the  first  ray,  or  rather  grey  of  morn, 

Gulbeyax  rose  from  restlessness ; and  pale 
As  Passion  rises,  with  its  bosom  worn, 

Array’d  herself  with  mantle,  gem,  and  veiL 
The  nightingale  that  sings  with  the  deep  thorn. 

Which  fable  places  in  her  breast  of  wail, 

Is  lighter  far  of  heart  and  voice  than  those 
Whose  headlong  passions  form  their  proper  woes. 

Lxxxvni. 

And  that’s  the  moral  of  this  composition, 

If  people  would  but  see  its  real  drift;  — 

But  that  they  will  not  do  without  suspicion, 

Because  all  gentle  readers  have  the  gift 
Of  closing  ’gainst  the  light  their  orbs  of  vision ; 
While  gentle  writers  also  love  to  lift 
' Their  voices  ’gainst  each  other,  which  is  natural, 

| The  numbers  are  too  great  for  them  to  flatter  aD* 

j the  House  of  Lords  spoke  of  some  of  the  most 
•ages  In  the  history  of  her  intercourse  with 
j amounting  to  “ odd  Instances  of  strange  coincidence,  j 

» |! 
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LXXXIX. 

Rose  the  sultana  from  a bed  of  splendour. 

Softer  than  the  soft  Sybarite’s,  who  cried 
Aloud  because  his  feelings  were  too  tender 
To  brook  a ruffled  rose-leaf  by  his  side,  — . 

So  beautiful  that  art  could  little  mend  her. 

Though  pale  with  conflicts  between  love  and 
So  agitated  was  she  with  her  error,  [pride  ; — 

She  did  not  even  look  into  the  mirror. 

XC. 

Also  arose  about  the  self-same  time. 

Perhaps  a little  later,  her  great  lord, 

Master  of  thirty  kingdoms  so  sublime. 

And  of  a wife  by  whom  he  was  abhorr’d  ; 

A thing  of  much  less  import  in  that  clime — 

At  least  to  those  of  incomes  which  afford 
The  Ailing  up  their  whole  connubial  cargo — 

Than  where  two  wives  are  under  an  embargo. 

XCI. 

He  did  not  think  much  on  the  matter,  nor 
Indeed  on  any  other : as  a man 
He  liked  to  have  a handsome  paramour 
At  hand,  as  one  may  like  to  have  a fan, 

And  therefore  of  Circassians  had  good  store. 

As  an  amusement  after  the  Divan ; 

Though  an  unusual  fit  of  love,  or  duty, 

Had  made  him  lately  bask  In  his  bride’s  beauty. 

XCIL 

And  now  he  rose ; and  after  due  ablutions 
Exacted  by  the  customs  of  the  East, 

And  prayers  and  other  pious  evolutions. 

He  drank  six  cups  of  coffee  at  the  least. 

And  then  withdrew  to  hear  about  the  Russians, 
Whose  victories  had  recently  increased 
In  Catherine’s  reign,  whom  glory  still  adores, 

As  greatest  of  all  sovereigns  and  w s. 

XCIU. 

But  oh,  thou  grand  legitimate  Alexander  ! 

Her  son’s  son,  let  not  this  last  phrase  offend 
Thine  ear,  if  it  should  reach — and  now  rhymes  wander 
Almost  as  far  as  Petcrsburgh,  and  lend 
A dreadftil  impulse  to  each  loud  meander 
Of  murmuring  Liberty’s  wide  waves,  which  blend 
Their  roar  even  with  the  Baltic’s — so  you  be 
Tour  father's  son,  'tls  quite  enough  for  me. 

XCIV. 

To  call  men  love-begotten,  or  proclaim 
Their  mothers  as  the  antipodes  of  Tiraon, 

That  hater  of  mankind,  would  be  a shame, 

A libel,  or  whate’er  you  please  to  rhyme  on : 

But  people’s  ancestors  are  history's  game ; 

And  if  one  lady’s  slip  could  leave  a crime  on 
All  generations,  1 should  like  to  know 
What  pedigree  the  best  would  have  to  show  ? 

XCV. 

Had  Catherine  and  the  sultan  understood 

Their  own  true  interests,  which  kings  rarely  know, 
Until 't  is  taught  by  lessons  rather  rude, 

There  was  a way  to  end  their  strife,  although 


Perhaps  precarious,  had  they  but  thought  good, 
Without  the  aid  of  prince  or  plenlpo : 

She  to  dismiss  her  guards  and  he  his  harem. 

And  for  their  other  matters,  meet  and  share  ’em. 

XCVI. 

But  as  it  was,  his  Highness  had  to  hold 
His  daily  council  upon  ways  and  means 
How  to  encounter  with  this  martial  scold. 

This  modern  Amazon  and  queen  of  queans ; 

And  the  perplexity  could  not  be  told 
Of  all  the  pillars  of  the  state,  which  leans 
Sometimes  a little  heavy  on  the  backs 
Of  those  who  cannot  lay  on  a new  tax. 

XCYH. 

Meantime  Gulbeyaz,  when  her  king  was  gone, 
Retired  into  her  boudoir,  a sweet  place 
For  love  or  breakfast ; private,  pleasing,  lone. 

And  rich  with  all  contrivances  which  grace 
Those  gay  recesses : — many  a precious  stone 
Sparkled  along  its  roof,  and  many  a vase 
Of  porcelain  held  in  the  fetter’d  flowers, 

Those  captive  soothers  of  a captive's  hours. 

xcvni. 

Mother  of  pearl,  and  porphyry,  and  marble, 

Vied  with  each  other  on  this  costly  spot; 

And  singing  birds  without  were  heard  to  warble ; 

And  the  stain’d  glass  which  lighted  this  fair  grot 
Varied  each  ray but  all  descriptions  garble 
The  true  effect »,  and  so  we  had  better  not 
Be  too  minute ; an  outline  is  the  best,  — 

A lively  reader’s  fancy  does  the  rest. 

XCIX. 

And  here  she  summon'd  Baba,  and  required 
Don  Juan  at  his  hands,  and  information 
Of  what  had  pass'd  since  all  the  slaves  retired. 

And  whether  he  had  occupied  their  station : 

If  matters  had  been  managed  as  desired, 

And  his  disguise  with  due  consideration 
Kept  up ; and  above  all,  the  where  and  how 
He  had  pass’d  the  night,  was  what  she  wish’d  to  know. 

C. 

Baba,  with  some  embarrassment,  replied 
To  this  long  catechism  of  questions,  ask’d 
More  easily  than  answer’d,  — that  he  had  tried 
His  best  to  obey  in  what  he  had  been  task’d ; 

But  there  seem'd  something  that  he  wish’d  to  hide, 
Which  hesitation  more  betray’d  than  mask’d ; 

He  scratch’d  his  ear,  the  infallible  resource 
To  which  embarrass’d  people  have  recourse. 

Cl. 

Gulbeyaz  was  no  model  of  true  patience, 

Nor  much  disposed  to  wait  in  word  or  deed  ; 

She  liked  quick  answers  in  all  conversations ; 

And  when  she  saw  him  stumbling  like  a steed 
In  his  replies,  she  puzzled  him  for  fresh  ones ; 

And  as  his  speech  grow  still  more  broken-kneed, 
Her  check  began  to  flush,  her  eyes  to  sparkle, 

And  her  proud  brow’s  blue  veins  to  swell  and  darkle. 


1 [Motraye,  in  describing  the  interior  of  the  Grand  Signlor's 
palace.  Into  which  he  gained  admission  as  the  assistant  of  a 
watchmaker,  who  was  employed  to  regulate  the  clocks,  says 
that  the  eunuch  who  received  them  at  the  entrance  of  tno 
harexr,  conducted  them  into  a hall,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
most  agreeable  apartment  In  the  edifice: — **  Cette  salle  est 
Incrustle  de  porcelaino  fine  ; et  le  lambris  dore  et  azure  aui 
orne  le  fond  d'unu  coupole  qui  rt-grte  au-desius,  est  dcs  plus 


riches.  Unc  fontaine  artificiellc  et  jaillissante,  dont  lc  has  sin 
est  d un  nrecieux  marine  vert  qui  m’a  pam  scrpcntln  ou 
Jasp^,  s'clevoit  directrinent  au  milieu,  sous  le  adme.  Je 
me  trouvai  la  tetc  si  oleine  de  sophas.  de  pr&ieux  pla- 
fonds, de  mcublcs  superbes,  an  un  mot.  d’une  si  grande  con- 
fusion de  matcriAUX  magniflques,  qu'il  seroit  difficile  d’eu 
dormer  un  id<e  claire." — loyagcs,  tom.  i.  p.  230. ] 
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OIL 

When  Baba  saw  these  symptoms,  which  he  knew 
To  bole  him  no  great  good,  he  deprecated 
Her  anger,  and  beseech’d  she ’d  hear  him  through  — 
He  could  not  help  the  thing  which  he  related : 
Then  out  it  came  at  length,  that  to  Dudu 
Juan  was  given  In  charge,  as  hath  been  stated  ; 
But  not  by  Baba’s  fault,  he  said,  and  swore  on 
The  holy  camel’s  hump,  besides  the  Koran. 

CELL 

The  chief  dame  of  the  Oda,  upon  whom 
The  discipline  of  the  whole  harem  bore. 

As  soon  as  they  re-enter’d  their  own  room, 

For  Baba's  function  stopt  short  at  the  door, 

Had  settled  all ; nor  could  he  then  presume 
(The  aforesaid  Baba)  just  then  to  do  more. 
Without  exciting  such  suspicion  as 
Might  make  the  matter  still  worse  than  it  was. 

CIV. 

He  hoped.  Indeed  he  thought,  he  could  be  sure, 

Juan  had  not  betray'd  himself;  in  fact 
’T  was  certain  that  his  conduct  had  been  pure, 
Because  a foolish  or  imprudent  act 
Would  not  alone  have  made  him  insecure, 

But  ended  in  his  being  found  out  and  tack'J , 

And  thrown  into  the  sea Thus  Baba  spoke 

Of  all  save  Dudu's  dream,  which  was  no  joke. 

CV. 

This  he  discreetly  kept  In  the  back  ground. 

And  talk’d  away — and  might  have  talk’d  till  now, 
For  any  further  answer  that  he  found. 

So  deep  an  anguish  wrung  Gulbeyax’  brow : 

( Her  cheek  turn'd  ashes  ears  rung,  brain  whirl’d  round. 
As  If  she  had  received  a sudden  blow. 

And  the  heart’s  dew  of  pain  sprang  fast  and  chilly 
I O’er  her  fair  front,  like  Morning’s  on  a lily. 

CVL 

I Although  she  was  not  of  the  fainting  sort. 

Baba  thought  she  would  faint,  but  there  he  err’d — 
I It  was  but  a convulsion,  which  though  short 
Can  never  be  described ; we  all  have  heard, 

And  some  of  us  have  felt  thus  “ all  amort”  * 

When  things  beyond  the  common  have  occurr’d  ; — 
Gulbeyax  proved  in  that  brief  agony 
What  she  could  ne’er  express — then  how  should  I ? 

CVII. 

She  stood  a moment  as  a Pythoness 

Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonised,  and  full 
Of  inspiration  gather’d  from  distress. 

When  all  the  heart-strings  like  wild  horses  pull 
The  heart  asunder ; — then,  as  more  or  less 
Their  speed  abated  or  their  strength  grew  dull. 
She  sunk  down  on  her  seat  by  slow  degrees. 

And  bow’d  her  throbbing  head  o’er  trembling  knees. 

evin. 

Her  face  declined  and  was  unseen ; her  hair 
Fell  In  long  tresses  like  the  weeping  willow, 
Sweeping  the  marble  underneath  her  chair, 

Or  rather  sofa  (for  it  was  all  pillow, 

A low,  soft  ottoman),  and  black  despair 

Stirr’d  up  and  down  her  bosom  like  a billow. 
Which  rushes  to  some  shore  whose  shingles  check 
Its  farther  course,  but  must  receive  its  wreck. 

1 ["  How  fares  my  Kate?  What ! sweeting,  all  amort  ?" 
— Taming  the  Shrew .] 

* [”  His  guilty  soul,  at  enmity  with  gods  and  men.  could 
find  no  rest ; so  violently  was  his  mind  torn  and  distracted 
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Her  head  hung  down,  and  her  long  hair  la  utopia? 

Conceal’d  her  features  better  than  a veil ; 

And  one  hand  o’er  the  ottoman  lay  drooping. 
White,  waxen,  and  as  alabaster  pair : 

Would  that  I were  a psunter  : to  be  grouping 
All  that  & poet  drags  into  detail ! 

Oh  that  my  words  were  colours : but  their  tins 
May  serve  perhaps  as  outlines  or  slight  hints. 

CX. 

Baba,  who  knew  by  experience  when  to  talk 
And  when  to  hold  his  tongue,  now  held  it  till 
This  passion  might  blow  o'er,  nor  darrd  to  Uli 
Gulbeyax’  taciturn  or  speaking  wilL 
At  length  she  rose  up,  and  began  to  walk 
Slowly  along  the  room,  but  silent  still. 

And  her  brow  clear’d,  but  cot  her  troubled  eye, 
The  wind  was  down,  but  still  the  sea  ran  high. 

CXL 

She  stopp'd,  and  raised  her  head  to  speak — butpeuei 
And  then  moved  on  again  with  rapid  pa ct : 

1 Then  slacken'd  it,  which  is  the  march  most  cuud 
By  deep  emotion : — you  may  sometimes  tax 
A feeling  in  each  footstep,  as  disclosed 
By  Sallust  in  his  Catiline,  who,  chased 
By  all  the  demons  of  all  passions,  show’ll 
Their  work  even  by  the  way  in  which  he  trole. 1 

CXIL 

Gulbeyax  stopp’d  and  beckon’d  Baba:  — "Sire: 
Bring  the  two  slaves  ! ” she  said  in  a low  tear. 
But  one  which  Baba  did  not  like  to  brave. 

And  yet  he  shudder’d,  and  seem’d  rather  prise 
To  prove  reluctant,  and  begg'd  leave  to  cran 
(Though  he  well  knew  the  meaning)  to  be 
What  slaves  her  highness  wish'd  to  Indicate, 

For  fear  of  any  error,  like  the  late. 

CXHI. 

“ The  Georgian  and  her  paramour,"  replied 
The  imperial  bride  — and  added,  “ Let  the  toet 
Be  ready  by  the  secret  portal’s  side : 

You  know  the  rest.”  The  words  stuck  In  kfdfl* 
Despite  her  injured  love  and  fiery  pride ; 

And  of  this  Baba  willingly  took  cote. 

And  begs'd  by  every  hair  of  Mahomet's  btari, 

She  would  revoke  the  order  he  had  heard. 

CXIV. 

" To  hear  is  to  obey,”  he  said ; “ but  still. 
Sultana,  think  upon  the  consequence : 

It  is  not  that  I shall  not  all  fulfil 

Your  orders  even  In  their  severest  sense; 

But  such  precipitation  may  end  01, 

Even  at  your  own  Imperative  expense : 

1 1 do  not  mean  destruction  and  expesut, 

In  case  of  any  premature  disclosure ; 

cxv. 

“ But  your  own  feelings.  Even  should  ail  the  it* 
Be  hidden  by  the  rolling  waves,  which  hide 
Already  many  a once  love-beaten  breast 
Deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  deadly  tide  — 

You  love  this  boyish,  new,  serulio  guest 
And  if  this  violent  remedy  be  tried  — 

Excuse  my  freedom,  when  I here  assure  you. 

| That  killing  him  Is  not  the  way  to  cure  you." 

l>jr  a consciousness  of  guilt.  Accordingly  his 
»as  pale,  his  eyes  ghastly,  hit  pare  on» 
another  slow  ; indeed.  In  all  his  looks  there  •**  & ° 

j distraction.”— SsixcsT.] 
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CXVL 

•4  What  dost  thou  know  of  love  or  feeling  ? — Wretch ! 

Begone ! " she  cried,  with  kindling  eyes — “ and  do 
My  bidding  ! ” Baba  vanish'd,  for  to  stretch 
His  own  remonstrance  further  he  well  knew 
Might  end  in  acting  as  his  own  “ Jack  Ketch ; " 

And  though  he  wish’d  extremely  to  get  through 
This  awkward  business  without  harm  to  others. 

He  still  preferr'd  his  own  neck  to  another’s. 

CXVII. 

Away  he  went  then  upon  his  commission, 

Growling  and  grumbling  in  good  Turkish  phrase 
Against  all  women  of  whate’cr  condition. 

Especially  sultanas  and  their  ways ; 

Their  obstinacy,  pride,  and  indecision. 

Their  never  knowing  their  own  mind  two  days, 
The  trouble  that  they  gave,  their  immorality, 

Which  made  him  dally  bless  his  own  neutrality. 

CXVIIL 

And  then  he  call'd  his  brethren  to  his  aid. 

And  sent  one  on  a summons  to  the  pair, 

That  they  must  Instantly  be  well  array’d. 

And  above  all  be  comb'd  even  to  a hair, 

And  brought  before  the  empress,  who  had  made 
Inquiries  after  them  with  kindest  care : 

At  which  Dudu  look’d  strange,  and  Juan  silly; 

But  go  they  must  at  once,  and  will  I — will  I. 

CXIX. 

And  here  I leave  them  at  their  preparation 
For  the  imperial  presence,  wherein  whether 
Gulbeyax  show'd  them  both  commiseration, 

Or  got  rid  of  the  parties  altogether, 

Like  other  angry  ladies  of  her  nation,  — 

Are  things  the  turning  of  a hair  or  feather 
May  settle ; but  far  be ’t  from  me  to  anticipate 
In  what  way  feminine  caprice  may  dissipate. 

cxx. 

I leave  them  for  the  present  with  good  wishes. 
Though  doubts  of  their  well  doing,  to  arrange 
Another  part  of  history  ; for  the  dishes 

Of  this  our  banquet  we  must  sometimes  change ; 
And  trusting  Juan  may  escape  the  fishes. 

Although  his  situation  now  seems  strange, 

And  scarce  secure,  as  such  digressions  are  fair, 

The  Muse  will  take  a little  touch  at  warfare. 


Doit  Jiu an. 


CANTO  THE  SEVENTH.  1 


I. 

O Love  ! O Glory  ! what  are  you  who  fly 
Around  us  ever,  rarely  to  alight  ? 

1 [’*  The  seventh  and  eighth  Cantos  contain  a hill  detail 
(like  the  storm  In  Canto  second)  of  the  siege  and  assault  of 
Ismail,  with  much  of  sarcasm  on  those  butchers  In  large  bu- 
sineas,  your  mercenary  soldiers.  With  these  things  and  these 
fellows  It  is  necessary,  in  the  present  clash  of  philosophy  and 
tyranny,  to  throw  away  the  scabbard.  I know  It  Is  against 
fearful  odds  ; but  the  battle  must  be  fought ; and  it  will  be 
eventually  for  the  good  of  mankind,  whatever  It  may  be  for 
the  individual  who  risks  himself.”  — Byron  Letter t,  Aug.  8, 
1822.] 

* f"  Scrawled  this  additional  page  of  life’s  log-book.  One 
day  more  is  over  of  It.  and  of  me  ; — but,  * which  is  best,  life 
or  death,  the  gods  only  know,’  as  Socrates  said  to  his  judges, 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribunal.  Two  thousand  years 
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There  ’»  not  a meteor  in  the  polar  sky 

Of  such  transcendent  and  more  fleeting  flight. 
Chill,  and  chain'd  to  cold  earth,  wc  lift  on  high 
Our  eyes  in  search  of  either  lovely  light ; 

A thousand  and  a thousand  colours  they 
Assume,  then  leave  us  on  our  freezing  way. 

IL 

And  such  as  they  are,  such  my  present  tale  is, 

A nondescript  and  ever-varying  rhyme, 

A versified  Aurora  Borealis, 

Which  flashes  o’er  a waste  and  Icy  clime. 

When  we  know  what  all  are,  wc  must  bewail  us. 

But  ne’ertheless  I hope  It  Is  no  crime 
To  laugh  at  all  things  — for  I wish  to  know 
What,  after  all,  are  all  things  — but  a thow  f 

III. 

They  accuse  me  — Me  — the  present  writer  of 
The  present  poem  — of — I know  not  what  — 

A tendency  to  under-rate  and  scoff 
At  human  power  and  virtue,  and  all  that ; 

And  this  they  say  in  language  rather  rough. 

Good  God  ! I wonder  what  they  would  be  at! 

I say  no  more  than  hath  been  said  in  Dante’s 
Verse,  and  by  Solomon  and  by  Cervantes; 

rv. 

By  Swift,  by  Machiavel,  by  Rochefoucault, 

By  F&ielon,  by  Luther,  and  by  Plato  ; 

By  Tillotson,  and  Wesley,  and  Rousseau, 

Who  knew  this  life  was  not  worth  a potato. 

’T  is  not  their  fault,  nor  mine,  if  this  be  so,  — 

For  my  part,  I pretend  not  to  be  Cato, 

Nor  even  Diogenes.  — We  live  and  die, 

But  which  is  best,  you  know  no  more  than  L 

V. 

Socrates  said,  our  only  knowledge  was  * 

•*  To  know  that  nothing  could  be  known ; " a 
pleasant 

Science  enough,  which  levels  to  an  ass 

Each  man  of  wisdom,  future,  past,  or  present 
Newton  (that  proverb  of  the  mind),  alas  ! 

Declared,  with  all  his  grand  discoveries  recent. 
That  he  himself  felt  only  “ like  a youth 
Picking  up  shells  by  the  great  ocean  — Truth.  "3 

VL 

Ecclesiastes  said,  “ that  all  Is  vanity” — 

Most  modem  preachers  say  the  same,  or  show  it 
By  their  examples  of  true  Christianity : 

In  short  all  know,  or  very  soon  may  know  It ; 
And  in  this  scene  of  all-confess’d  inanity, 

By  saint  by  sage,  by  preacher,  and  by  poet 
Must  I restrain  me,  through  the  fear  of  strife, 

From  holding  up  the  nothingness  of  life  ? 

since  that  (Age's  declaration  of  ignorance  have  not  enlightened 
us  more  upon  this  important  point.  " — Byron  Diary,  1821.) 

* [A  short  time  before  his  death,  Newton  uttered  this  me- 
morable sentiment : — " I do  uot  know  what  I may  appear  to 
the  world  ; but  to  myself  1 seem  to  have  been  only  like  a boy 
playinc  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  In  now  and 
then  Aniline  a smoother  pebble  or  a prettier  shell  than  or- 
dinary, whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered 
before  me.”  — What  a lesson  to  the  vanity  and  presumption 
of  philosophers  ; to  those,  especially,  who  have  never  even 
found  the  smoother  pebble  or  the  prettier  shell  I What  a 
preparation  for  the  latest  inquiries,  and  the  last  views,  of  the 
decaying  spirit, — for  those  inspired  doctrines  which  alone 
can  throw  a light  over  the  dark  ocean  of  undiscovered  truth  I 
— Sia  David  Brxwstii.] 
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Dogs,  or  men ! — for  I flatter  you 1 In  saying 
That  ye  are  dogs — your  betters  far — ye  may 
Read,  or  read  not,  what  I am  now  essaying 
To  show  ye  what  ye  are  in  every  way. 

As  little  as  the  moon  stops  for  the  baying 

Of  wolves,  will  the  bright  Muse  withdraw  one  ray 
From  out  her  skies — then  howl  your  idle  wrath ! 
While  she  still  silvers  o’er  your  gloomy  path. 

vrn. 

44  Fierce  loves  and  fhithless  wars" — I am  not  sure 
If  this  be  the  right  reading — 't  is  no  matter ; 

The  fact ’s  about  the  same,  I am  secure ; 

I sing  them  both,  and  am  about  to  batter 
A town  which  did  a famous  siege  endure, 

And  was  beleaguer'd  both  by  land  and  water 
By  SouvarofF,  or  Anglice  Suwarrow, 

Who  loved  blood  as  an  alderman  loves  marrow. 


But  a stone  bastion,  with  a narrow  gorge. 

And  walls  as  thick  as  most  skulk  born  as  ret ; 
Two  batteries,  cap-a-plr,  as  our  St.  George, 
Casemated  1 one,  and  t’other  **  a barbettr,*1 
Of  Danube’s  bank  took  formidable  charge; 

While  two-and-twenty  cannon  duly  set 
Rose  over  the  town's  right  side,  in  bristling  tier. 
Forty  feet  high,  upon  a cavalier. 9 

XIII 

But  from  the  river  the  town’s  open  quite. 
Because  the  Turks  could  never  be  persu&M 
A Russian  vessel  e’er  would  heave  in  sight ; 

And  such  their  creed  was  till  they  were  inrakt 
When  It  grew  rather  late  to  set  things  right : 

But  as  the  Danube  could  not  well  be  indrd. 
They  look'd  upon  the  Muscovite  flotilla, 
j And  only  shouted,  “ Allah  ! " and  “ Bis  3CM 


The  fortress  is  call'd  Ismail,  and  is  placed 

Upon  the  Danube's  left  branch  and  left  bank, 9 
With  buildings  in  the  Oriental  taste. 

But  still  a fortress  of  the  foremost  rank, 

Or  was  at  least,  unless  ’tis  since  defaced. 

Which  with  your  conquerors  is  a common  prank  : 
It  stands  some  eighty  versts  from  the  high  sea. 

And  measures  round  of  toises  thousands  three. 4 


The  Russians  now  were  ready  to  attack ; 

But  oh,  ye  goddesses  of  war  and  glory ! 

How  shall  I spell  the  name  of  each  Coeaacrae 
Who  were  immortal,  could  one  tell  thdr  story  ? 
Alas  ! what  to  their  memory  can  lack  ? 

Achilles’  self  was  not  more  grim  and  gory 
Than  thousands  of  this  new  and  polish'd  oiboo. 
Whose  names  want  nothing  but — pronuuciiiiea 


Within  the  extent  of  this  fortification 
A borough  is  comprised  along  the  height 
Upon  the  left,  which  from  its  loftier  station 
Commands  the  city,  and  upon  its  site 
A Greek  had  raised  around  this  elevation 
A quantity  of  palisades  upright. 

So  placed  as  to  impede  the  fire  of  those 
Who  held  the  place,  and  to  assist  the  foe’s.  5 


Still  1 11  record  a few,  if  but  to  increase 

Our  euphony : there  was  StrongenofT,  and  Sactarf 
Meknop.  Serge  Low,  Arsniew  of  modern  Giwcr. 

And  TschitsshakofT,  and  RogurnofT,  and  Chektttd- 
And  others  of  twelve  consonants  apiece ; 

And  more  might  be  found  out,  if  1 could  poke  eweri 
Into  gazettes  ; but  Fame  (capricious  strumpets 
It  seems,  has  got  an  ear  as  well  as  trumpet. 


This  circumstance  may  serve  to  give  a notion 
Of  the  high  talents  of  this  new  Yauhan  : 

But  the  town  ditch  below  was  deep  as  ocean, 

The  rampart  higher  than  you ’d  wish  to  hang : 
| But  then  there  was  a great  want  of  precaution 
(Prithee,  excuse  this  engineering  slang). 

Nor  work  advanced,  nor  cover’d  way  was  there, 6 
j To  hint  at  least  “ Here  Is  no  thoroughfare.” 


XV  L 

And  cannot  tune  those  discords  of  Bamboo, 
Which  may  be  names  at  Moscow,  into  rhyme ; 
Yet  there  were  several  worth  commcnwritioa. 

As  e'er  was  virgin  of  a nuptial  chime ; 

Soft  words,  too,  fitted  for  the  peroration 
Of  Londonderry  drawling  against  tune. 
Ending  in  “ischskin,”  •‘ousekin,”  “ilBkcby,*"^ 
Of  whom  we  can  Insert  but  Rousaraomki, 11 


1 [See  *'  Inscription  on  the  Monument  of  a Newfoundland 
Dog,”  anli,  p.  539.] 

* [“  An.  1790.  Le  30  de  Norcmbre  on  s'approcha  de  la 
place  ; le*  troupes  de  terre*  formaient  un  total  de  vinpt  mille 
hommes.  imiependamment  de  sept  4 hull  mille  Kozaks.”  — 
Hut.  de  la  Route Ue  Route , tom.  li.  p.  201.] 

1 [“  Ismael  est  sitae  «ur  la  rive  gauche  du  bras  gauche  du 
Danube.”  — Ibid.] 

* T “ 4 pen  prbs  4 quatre-vingts  verstes  de  la  mcr : clle 

a pres  de  trot*  mille*  toises  de  tour.”  — Ibtd.] 

4 [“  On  a compris  dans  ces  fortifications  un  faubourg  Mol- 
dare,  situ,'  4 la  gauche  de  la  ville,  *ur  unc  hauteur  qul  la 
duraine  : I'ourrage  a fcte  termini*  par  un  Crec.  Pour  donner 
uue  i<16e  de*  talen*  de  cet  ingenieur  ; it  tulhra  de  dire  qu’il 
fit  placer  les  palinodes  pcrpendicuLdrrmcnt  sur  le  parnpet, 
de  inanidre  quelle*  faromalent  le*  assiegeans,  et  arretaient 
le  feu  dcs  assi£gcs."  — Ibid.  p.  203.] 

• Le  rempart  en  terre  est  prodigieusement  I'ievfc  [*  cause 
de  l immense  profondeur  du  fosse ; il  est  ccpendant  abso- 
lument  rasant ; U n’jr  a ni  outrage  a vancc . ni  cheinin  couvert.  •* 
— Ibtd.  p.  202.] 

• [Casemate  is  a work  made  under  the  rampart,  like  a 


cellar  or  cave,  with  loopholes  to  place  guns  in  it  «a4  »**•' 
proof.  _l/«2 it.  Diet.] 

* [When  the  breastwork  of  a battery  is  only  *f 
that  the  guns  may  fire  over  it  w Uheui  betas  o 
embrasures,  the  guns  arc  said  to  lire  la  tar  bet  —IbU-. 

9 [**  t?n  bastion  de  pier  res.  o avert  par  w 
Krone.  et  dont  le*  tnuraiUe*  soc  fort  dwissw*. « c 
casemate?  et  une  d barheu*  ; U defend  la  rtn  h 

Du  c6tc  droit  de  la  ribs  est  un  cavalier  de  qisoc**  P* 
d ’elevation  i pic,  garni  de  vinct-deux  gofers  df  ctxc.d  <• 
defend  la  portie  gauche.”  — ifist.  de  U S.  /?•  p-  J 

10  [**  Du  cdte  du  fleuve,  U ville  rtf  abswlawwot  <****-'t 

Turr*  ne  croyaient  pas  que  le*  Busses  pur«9t  * 
une  dotille  dans  le  Danube  ” Ibtx  p SDK] 

11  [“  I-4  premidre  attaqoe  btsti  orwrpcaee  i* 

commandoes  par  les  Ueutcnans-gtncraui 
Serge  Lwow.  le*  gcncranx-ma*urs  L-i T>.«olwt 
Trots  autres  eolonnet  avaient  pour  chef*  1*  Cmsdt  __ 
les  g(- neraux  Bib  d«  Bezborodko.  Michrl  . 

brigadiers  Oriow,  Platow , Ribuolrns.  La  ^ 

taque  par  eau  n'avait  que  deux  coumnes. 

genera ux -major*  Hiba*  et  Arventrw.  dcs  bngahw*  *** 
et  Tchepegm,”  Ac — Ibid.  p.  X7-] 
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XVII. 

Scberematoff  and  Chrematoff,  Koklophti, 

Kodobski,  Kourakin,  and  Mouskin  Pouskln, 

All  proper  men  of  weapons,  as  e'er  scoff’d  high 
Against  a foe,  or  ran  a sabre  through  skin : 

Little  cared  they  for  Mahomet  or  Mufti, 

Unless  to  make  their  kettle-drums  a new  skin 
Out  of  their  hides,  if  parchment  had  grown  dear, 

And  no  more  handy  substitute  been  near. 

XVIII. 

Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown, 

Of  various  nations,  and  all  volunteers ; 

Not  fighting  for  their  country  or  its  crown, 

But  wishing  to  be  one  day  brigadiers ; 

Also  to  have  the  sacking  of  a town ; 

A pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  years. 
’Mongst  them  were  several  Englishmen  of  pith. 
Sixteen  call'd  Thomson,  and  nineteen  named  Smith. 

XIX. 

I Jack  Thomson  and  Bill  Thomson  ; — all  the  rest 
Had  been  call’d  “ Jemmy,"  after  the  great  bard  ; 

I don’t  know  whether  they  had  arras  or  crest. 

But  such  a godfather’s  as  good  a card. 

Three  of  the  Smiths  were  Peters  ; but  the  best 
Amongst  them  all,  hard  blows  to  inflict  or  ward, 
Was  he,  since  so  renown’d  “ in  country  quarters 
At  Halifax ; " » but  now  he  served  the  Tartars. 

XX. 

The  rest  were  Jacks  and  Gills  and  Wills  and  Bills, 
But  when  I’ve  added  that  the  elder  Jack  Smith 
, Was  born  in  Cumberland  among  the  hills. 

And  that  his  father  was  an  honest  blacksmith, 

I’ve  said  all  / know  of  a name  that  fills  [smith,” 
Three  lines  of  the  despatch  in  taking  “ Schmack- 
A village  of  Moldavia’s  waste,  wherein 
| He  fell,  immortal  in  a bulletin. 


XXUL 

The  Russians,  having  built  two  batteries  on 
An  isle  near  Ismail,  had  two  ends  in  view ; 

The  first  was  to  bombard  it,  and  knock  down 
The  public  buildings  and  the  private  too, 

No  matter  what  poor  souls  might  be  undone. 

The  city’s  shape  suggested  this,  ’t  is  true ; 

Form’d  like  an  amphitheatre,  each  dwelling 
Presented  a fine  mark  to  throw  a shell  in.  * 

XXIV. 

The  second  object  was  to  profit  by 

The  moment  of  the  general  consternation, 

To  attack  the  Turk’s  flotilla,  which  lay  nigh 
Extremely  tranquil,  anchor'd  at  Its  station : 

But  a third  motive  was  as  probably 
To  frighten  them  into  capitulation ; * 

A phantasy  which  sometimes  seizes  warriors. 

Unless  they  are  game  as  bull-dogs  and  fox-terriers. 

XXV. 

A habit  rather  blameable,  which  is 

That  of  despising  those  we  combat  with, 

Common  in  many  cases,  was  In  this 

The  cause  * of  killing  Tchitchitzkoff  and  Smith ; 
One  of  the  valorous  “ Smiths  ” whom  we  shall  miss 
Out  of  those  nineteen  who  late  rhymed  to  “ pith ; ** 
But  ’tls  a name  so  spread  o’er  “ Sir”  and  “ Madam,” 
That  one  would  think  the  first  who  bore  it  “ Adam.” 

XXVI. 

The  Russian  batteries  were  Incomplete, 

Because  they  were  constructed  In  a hurry  ; * 

Thus  the  same  cause  which  makes  a verse  want  feet. 
And  throws  a cloud  o’er  Longman  and  John  Murray, 
When  the  sale  of  new  books  is  not  so  fleet 
As  they  who  print  them  think  is  necessary, 

May  likewise  put  off  for  a time  what  story 
Sometimes  calls  “ murder,"  and  at  others  “ glory.  ’’ 


XXI. 

I wonder  (although  Mars  no  doubt’s  a god  I 
Praise)  if  a man’s  name  in  a bulletin 
May  make  up  for  a bullet  in  his  body  ? 

I hope  this  little  question  is  no  sin, 

Because,  though  I am  but  a simple  noddy, 

I think  one  Shakspeare  puts  the  same  thought  in 
The  mouth  of  same  one  In  his  plays  so  doting, 

Which  many  people  pass  for  wits  by  quoting. 

XXH. 

Then  there  were  Frenchmen,  gallant,  young,  and  gay; 

But  I’m  too  great  a patriot  to  record 
Their  Gallic  names  upon  a glorious  day  ; 

I *d  rather  tell  ten  lies  than  say  a word 
Of  truth ; — such  truths  are  treason ; they  betray 
Their  country ; and  as  traitors  are  abhorr’d, 

Who  name  the  French  in  English,  save  to  show 
How  Peace  should  make  John  Bull  the  Frenchman’s  foe. 

» [See  the  farce  of  “ Lore  Laughs  at  Locksmiths.  ”] 

» [••  On  s'£tait  propose  deux  buts  fcgalement  avantageux. 
par  la  construction  de  deux  batteries  sur  Hie  qui  avoisine 
Ismael : le  premier,  de  bombarder  la  place,  d*en  abattre  les 
prindpaux  edifices  avec  du  canon  de  quarantc-huit,  effet 
d'autant  plus  probable,  que  la  ville  ctant  bdtie  en  amphi- 
theitre.  presque  aucun  coup  ne  seralt  perdu."  — Hist,  de  (a 
SouneUe  RutsU,  p.  203.] 

3 f“  Le  second  objet  etait  de  profiler  d£  ce  moment  d’alarme 
pour  que  la  flotille,  agissant  en  mcme  temps,  pOt  detrulre 
celle  oes  Turcs.  Un  troisidme  motif,  ct  vraisemblement  lo 
plus  plausible,  fctatt  de  Jeter  la  consternation  parmi  les  Turcs, 
et  de  les  engager  i capituler."  — Ibid.  p.  203. j 


XXV IL 

Whether  it  was  their  engineer’s  stupidity, 

Their  haste  or  waste,  I neither  know  nor  care, 

Or  some  contractor’s  personal  cupidity. 

Saving  hi9  soul  by  cheating  in  the  ware 
Of  homicide,  but  there  was  no  solidity 
In  the  new  batteries  erected  there ; 

They  either  miss’d,  or  they  were  never  miss'd. 

And  added  greatly  to  the  missing  list 

XXVIII. 

A sad  miscalculation  about  distance 
Made  all  their  naval  matters  Incorrect ; 

Three  fireships  lost  their  amiable  existence 
Before  they  reach’d  a spot  to  take  effect ; 

The  match  was  lit  too  soon,  and  no  assistance 
Could  remedy  this  lubberly  defect ; 

They  blew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 

While,  though  *t  was  dawn,  the  Turks  slept  fast  as  ever.  6 

* [•*  Un  habitude  blAmable,  cede  de  mcprUer  ion  ennemi. 
Ait  U cause."  — Hist,  de  la  H.R.  p.  203.] 

3 [.  . . “ du  defaut  de  perfection  dans  la  construction  dei 
batteries;  on  voulait  agir  promptement,  et  on  negligea  de 
donnrr  aux  ouvrages  La  solidite  qu’ils  exigaient.”  — Ibui. 
p.  203.J 

* [“  On  caleubi  mal  la  distance  ; la  m6me  esprit  fit  man* 
quer  I'effet  de  trois  brtilot* ; on  te  pretsa  ti'aduuier  la  m£che, 
Us  brfiltrent  au  milieu  du  fleuve.  et  quoiqu’U  fQt  si“  1 — ‘ — * ■*" 
matin,  les  Turcs,  encore  couches,  n’en  prlrent 
brage.”  — Hnd.  p.  203.) 

X x 4 
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XXIX. 

At  seven  they  rose,  however,  and  survey’d 
The  Rust  flotilla  getting  under  way ; 

'T was  nine,  when  still  advancing  undismay'd. 
Within  a cable’s  length  their  vessels  lay 
Off  Ismail,  and  commenced  a cannonade, 

Which  was  return’d  with  interest,  I may  say, 

And  by  a fire  of  musketry  and  grape, 

And  shells  and  shot  of  every  size  and  shape.  * 

XXX 

For  six  hours  bore  they  without  intermission 
The  Turkish  Are,  and,  aided  by  their  own 
Land  batteries,  work’d  their  guns  with  great  precision  ; 

At  length  they  found  mere  cannonade  alone 
By  no  means  would  produce  the  town’s  submission, 
And  made  a signal  to  retreat  at  one. 

One  bark  blew  up,  a second  near  the  works 
Running  aground,  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  * 

XXXI. 

The  Moslem,  too,  had  lost  both  ships  and  men ; 

But  when  they  saw  the  enemy  retire, 

Their  Delhis)  inann'd  some  boats,  and  sail’d  again, 
And  gall’d  the  Russians  with  a heavy  fire, 

And  tried  to  make  a landing  on  the  main ; 

But  here  the  effect  fell  short  of  their  desire  : 

Count  Dam  as  drove  them  back  into  the  water 
Pell-mell,  and  with  a whole  gazette  of  slaughter.  * 
XXXII. 

“If”  (says  the  historian  here)  ** I could  report 
All  that  the  Russians  did  upon  this  day, 

I think  that  several  volumes  would  fall  short, 

And  I should  still  have  many  things  to  say ; ” > 
And  so  he  says  no  more— but  pays  his  court 
To  some  distinguish'd  strangers  In  that  fray  ; 

The  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  Langeron,  and  Damas, 
Names  great  as  any  that  the  roll  of  Fame  has.  6 

XXXIII. 

This  being  the  case,  may  show  us  what  Fame  is  : 

For  out  of  these  three  “preiur  Chevaliers ,”  how 
Many  of  common  readers  give  a guess 

That  such  existed  ? (and  they  may  live  now 

1 (“  1"  Dee.  1790.  La  flotille  Russo  s'avanca  vers  le»  sept 
heures ; 1!  en  ctait  neuf  lorsqu'cllc  »e  trouva  A cinquante 
toises  de  la  ville  d’lsmacl:  elle  souffrit,  avec  une  Constance 
calrae,  un  feu  de  mitrallle  et  de  mousqueterle  . . . Hist, 
de  la  H.  R.  p.  204.  j 

1 • .“  prds  de  tlx  heures:  les  batteries  de  terre  se- 

condaient  la  flotille  ; mais  on  reconnOt  alors  que  les  canon - 
nadcs  ne  suffisaient  pas  pour  rcdulre  la  place,  on  fit  la  retraite 
i une  heure.  Un  lan^on  gauta  pendant  1'octton.  un  autre 
derive  par  la  force  du  courant,  et  hit  prls  par  les  Turea."  — 
Ibid.  p.  204.) 

» t"  Properly  madmen : a species  of  troops  who.  In  the 
Turkish  army,  act  as  the  forlorn  hope.”  — D'Hkkbxlot.] 

4 [”  Les  Turcs  perdirent  beau  coup  de  monde  et  plusteurs 
valsseaux  ; i peine  la  retraite  des  Russes  fut-elle  remarquee, 
que  les  plus  braves  d'entre  les  ennemis  $c  jetiVent  dans  de 
petites  barques  et  essaydrent  une  descente:  le  Comte  de 
Damas  les  mlt  en  flilte,  et  leur  tua  plusieurs  officers  et  grand 
nombre  de  soldats.”  — Hist,  de  la  N.  R.  p.  204.] 

• [“On  ne  tarirait  pas  si  on  voulait  ranporter  tout  ce  que  les 
Russes  firent  de  memorable  dans  cette  journfcc  ; pour  confer 
us  hauls  fails  d'armes,  pour  narticularlser  tonics  les  actions 
d’£dat,  il  faudrait  composer  des  volumes.”  — Ibid.  p.  204. J 

6 f “ Parmi  les  Strangers,  le  Prince  dc  Ligne  se  dlstingua  de 
manure  i meriter  IVstime  gcp/'rale  ; de  vrais  chevaliers 
Francals,  attires  par  Pamour  de  la  gloire,  se  montrdrent 
dlgnes  d'elle:  les  plus  marquans  etalent  le  jeune  Due  de 
KicbeHeu,  les  Comtes  de  Langeron  et  Damas."  — Ibid.  p.  204.] 

* P.  Letters  and  Reflections  of  the  Austrian  Field- Marshal, 

-J°»«ph.  Prince  de  I,ign6,  edited  by  the  Baroness  de 

Stacl- Holstein,”  2 volt.  1809.) 


For  aught  we  know. ) Renown ’s  all  hit  or  rate; 

I There  ’»  fortune  even  in  feme,  we  must  allow. 

'T is  true,  the  Memoirs?  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne* 
Have  half  withdrawn  from  Aim  oblivion’*  screen. 

XXXIV. 

But  here  are  men  who  fought  in  gallant  actual 
As  gallantly  as  ever  heroes  fought. 

But  buried  in  the  heap  of  such  transactions 
Their  names  are  rarely  found,  nor  often  sought 
Thus  even  good  fame  may  suffer  sad  contractions, 
And  is  extinguish'd  sooner  than  she  ought : 

; Of  all  our  modern  battles,  I will  bet 
You  can’t  repeat  nine  names  from  each  Gazette. 

XXXV. 

In  short,  this  last  attack,  though  rich  in  glory, 
Show’d  that  somewhere,  somehow,  there  was  a fait, 
And  Admiral  Ribas  (known  in  Russian  story) 
Most  strongly  recommended  an  assault ; 

In  which  he  was  opposed  by  young  and  hoary.* 
Which  made  a long  debate  ; but  I must  halt 
For  if  I wrote  down  every  warrior's  speech, 

I doubt  few  readers  e’er  would  mount  the  breach 

XXXVI. 

There  was  a man,  if  that  he  was  a man, 

Not  that  his  manhood  could  be  call'd  In  quntioG. 
For  had  he  not  been  Hercules,  his  span 
Had  been  as  short  in  youth  as  indigestion 
Made  his  last  illness,  when,  all  worn  and  wan, 

He  died  beneath  a tree,  as  much  unblest  on 
The  soil  of  the  green  province  he  had  wasted, 

As  e’er  was  locust  on  the  land  it  blasted. 

XXXVII. 

This  was  Potemkin  10  — a great  thing  In  days 
When  homicide  and  harlotry  made  great; 

If  stars  and  titles  could  entail  long  praise. 

His  glory  might  half  equal  his  estate. 

This  fellow,  being  six  foot  high,  could  raise 
A kind  of  phantasy  proportionate 
In  the  then  sovereign  of  the  Russian  people, 

Who  measured  men  as  you  would  do  a steeple- 

* [Charles  Joseph,  Comte  de  Ligne,  «u  bom  it  Bru**^ 
Being,  in  17*2.  sent  by  the  Emperor  Joieph 

to  Catherine,  he  became  a great  favourite  with  hr*  Shejf" 
jMiinted  him  field-marshal,  and  gave  him  an  estate  ta  o' 
Crimea.  In  1788,  he  was  sent  to  assist  Potemkin  at  the  W* 
of  Ociakoff.  He  died  in  1814.) 

* [’*  L’Amiral  Ribas  deelarx,  en  pleln  cooseil.  qne®*^** 
qu  en  donnant  l'assaut  qu'on  obtiendrait  la  place:  «t  *** 
parut  hardl ; on  lui  opposa  mille  raisons.  auxqosfl*  U **" 
pondit  par  de  meilleurei.”  — Hist,  de  la  S-  R p. 

10  [The  following  character  of  Prince  Potemkin  ii  N»j* 
pen  of  Count  Segur,  who  lived  in  habit*  of  int»«7»® 
him:  — "In  his  person  were  collected  the  modffiF" 
defects  and  advantages  of  every  kind.  He  wa* 
ostentatious,  despotic  and  obliging,  politic  awl  "“*3 
licentious  and  superstitious,  bold  and  timid,  smbto**  ** 
Indiscreet ; lavish  of  his  bounties  to  his  relation*.  h*** 
tresses,  and  hts  favourites,  yet  frequently  paving 
household  nor  his  creditors.  His  coniequence  al»*P  *■ 
pended  on  a woman,  and  he  was  always  unfaithful  W 
Nothing  could  equal  the  activity  of  hit  mind,  nor  tlx 
of  his  body.  No  dangers  could  appal  his  courage ; °° 
cultles  force  him  to  abandon  his  projects.  But  the 
an  enterprise  always  brought  on  disgust.  BverytMat 
him  was  desultory ; business,  pleasure,  temper,  coangv 
presence  was  a restraint  on  every  company.  He  wa» 
to  all  that  stood  In  awe  of  him.  and  caressed  all  W*»  ■ *” 
costed  him  with  familiarity.  None  had  read  les*  thtf 
few  people  were  better  informed.  One  while  he  fonam 
project  of  becoming  Duke  of  Courland ; at  .. 

thought  of  bestowing  on  himself  the  crown  of 
frequently  gave  intimation  of  an  Intention  to  roskehtesro 
bishop,  or  even  a simple  monk.  He  built  a superb  p** 
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XXXVIII. 

I While  things  were  in  abeyance.  Ribas  sent 
A courier  to  the  prince,  and  he  succeeded 
In  ordering  matters  after  his  own  bent ; 

I cannot  tell  the  way  in  which  he  pleaded, 

1 But  shortly  he  had  cause  to  be  content. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  batteries  proceeded, 

| And  fourscore  cannon  on  the  Danube’s  border 
Were  briskly  fired  and  answer’d  in  due  order. 1 

XXXIX. 

But  on  the  thirteenth,  when  already  part 

Of  the  troops  were  embark’d,  the  siege  to  raise, 

A courier  on  the  spur  inspired  new  heart 
Into  all  panters  for  newspaper  praise, 

As  well  as  dilettanti  in  war’s  art, 

By  his  despatches  couch’d  In  pithy  phrase  ; 
Announcing  the  appointment  of  that  lover  of 
Battles  to  the  command,  Field- Marshal  SouvarofF.  3 
XL. 

l The  letter  of  the  prince  to  the  same  marshal 
Was  worthy  of  a Spartan,  had  the  cause 
Been  one  to  which  a good  heart  could  be  partial  — 
Defence  of  freedom,  country,  or  of  laws  ; 

| But  as  it  was  mere  lust  of  power  to  o’er-arch  all 
With  its  proud  brow,  it  merits  slight  applause, 

I Save  for  its  style,  which  said,  all  in  a trice, 

1 **  You  will  take  Ismail  at  whatever  price.”3 
XLL 

“ Let  there  be  light ! said  God,  and  there  was  light : ” 
44  Let  there  be  blood  I ” says  man,  and  there  ’«  a sea  I 
The  fiat  of  this  spoil'd  child  of  the  Night 
(For  Day  ne’er  saw  his  merits)  could  decree 
More  evil  in  an  hour,  than  thirty  bright 
Summers  could  renovate,  though  they  should  be 
Lovely  as  those  which  ripen’d  Eden’s  fruit ; 

For  war  cuts  up  not  only  branch,  but  root. 

XLIL 

I Cur  friends,  the  Turks,  who  with  loud  “ Allahs  ” now 
Began  to  signalise  the  Russ  retreat,  * 

Were  damnably  mistaken ; few  are  slow 
In  thinking  that  their  enemy  Is  beat, 

1 (Or  beaten,  if  you  Insist  on  grammar,  though 
I never  think  about  It  in  a heat,) 

But  here  I say  the  Turks  were  much  mistaken. 

Who  hating  hogs,  yet  wish'd  to  save  their  bacon. 

XLIIL 

For,  on  the  sixteenth,  at  full  gallop,  drew 

In  sight  two  horsemen,  who  were  deem’d  Cossacques 
For  some  time,  till  they  came  in  nearer  view. 

They  had  but  little  baggage  at  their  backs, 

and  wanted  to  tell  it  before  it  was  finished.  In  his  youth  he 
bad  pleased  Catherine  by  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  by  his 
ralour,  and  by  his  masculine  beauty.  Become  the  rival  of 
Orloff,  he  performed  for  his  sovereign  whatever  the  most  ro- 
mantic passion  could  inspire.  He  put  out  an  eye,  to  free  it 
from  a blemish  which  diminished  his  beauty.  Banished  by 
his  rival,  he  ran  to  meet  death  in  battle,  and  returned  with 
glory.  He  died  in  1791,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.”] 

* [“  Ce  projet,  remis  A un  autre  Jour,  eprouva  encore  les 
plus  grande*  difficult^* ; le  courage  de  Ribas  lessurraonta: 
II  ne  s’agissait  que  de  determiner  Te  Prince  Potiemkin  ; il  y 
reussit.  Tandfs  au’il  se  demcnalt  pour  (’execution  do  projet 
agrte,  on  construisalt  de  nouvelles  batteries  ; on  compuit,  le 
11  Decembre,  quatre-vlngts  pieces  de  canon  sur  le  bord  du 
Danube,  et  rette  journfe  se  passa  en  vires  canon  nodes.  ” -Hit- 
toire  de  la  Soueelle  Rustic,  tom  U.  p.  306.] 

# f”  Mais  le  13«,  une  partie  des  troupes  flail  embarquee  ; 
on  allait  lever  lo  sit>go : un  courrier  arrive  ; ce  courrier  an- 
Oooce,  de  la  part  du  Prince,  que  le  Marechal  Souwarow  va 
prendre  le  commandement  des  forces  r tunics  sous  Ismael."— 
Ibid.  p.  206.] 


For  there  were  but  three  shirts  between  the  two; 

But  on  they  rode  upon  two  Ukraine  hacks. 

Till,  in  approaching,  were  at  length  descried 
In  this  plain  pair,  Suw  arrow  and  his  guide.  3 

XLIV. 

“ Great  joy  to  London  now  l ” says  some  great  fool, 
When  London  had  a grand  illumination, 

Which  to  that  bottle-conjuror,  John  Bull, 

Is  of  all  dreams  the  first  hallucination  ; 

So  that  the  streets  of  colour’d  lamps  are  full. 

That  sage  {said  John)  surrenders  at  discretion 
His  purse,  his  soul,  his  sense,  and  even  his  nonsense, 
To  gratify,  like  a huge  moth,  this  one  sense. 

XLV. 

'T  Is  strange  that  he  should  further  “ Damn  his  eyes,” 
For  they  are  damn’d ; that  once  all-famous  oath 
Is  to  the  devil  now  no  farther  prize, 

Since  John  has  lately  lost  the  use  of  both. 

Debt  he  calls  wealth,  and  taxes  Paradise ; 

And  Famine,  with  her  gaunt  and  bony  growth. 
Which  stare  him  in  the  face,  he  won’t  examine, 

Or  swears  that  Ceres  hath  begotten  Famine. 

XLTL 

But  to  the  tale  ; — great  joy  unto  the  camp ! 

To  Russian,  Tartar,  English,  French,  Cossacque, 
O’er  whom  Suwarrow  shone  like  a gas  lamp. 
Presaging  a most  luminous  attack  ; 

Or  like  a wisp  along  the  marsh  so  damp. 

Which  leads  beholders  on  a boggy  walk, 

He  flitted  to  and  fro  a dancing  light, 

W*hich  all  who  saw  it  follow’d,  wrong  or  right 

XLVII. 

But  certes  matters  took  a different  face  ; 

There  was  enthusiasm  and  much  applause. 

The  fleet  and  camp  saluted  with  great  grace, 

And  all  presaged  good  fortune  to  their  cause. 
Within  a cannon-shot  length  of  the  place 
They  drew,  constructed  ladders,  repair’d  flaws 
In  former  works,  made  new,  prepared  fascines, 8 
And  all  kinds  of  benevolent  machines. 

XL VIII. 

*T  is  thus  the  spirit  of  a single  mind 

Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direction. 

As  roll  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind. 

Or  roams  the  herd  beneath  the  bull's  protection ; 
Or  as  a little  dog  will  lead  the  blind, 

Or  a bell-wether  form  the  flock's  connection 
By  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to  victual ; 
Such  Is  the  sway  of  your  great  men  o’er  little. 

* [“  La  lettre  da  Prince  Potiemkin  A Souwarow  ett  trfs- 
courte  ; elle  peint  le  caractfre  de  ce*  deux  personnages.  La 
voki  dam  toute  a a teneur : ' Vovt  prendrn  Ismael  d qu<l  pnx 
que  ce  sottr”  — Hist,  de  la  N.  R.  p.  206.] 

* [“  Le  courrier  e«t  tfmoin  de*  cri*  de  joie  (Allah*)  du 
T urc,  qul  *e  croyalt  A la  fin  de  se*  maux.”  — Ibid.  p.  208.J 

1 [“  Le  16»,  on  volt  venir  de  loin  deux  homme*  courant  A 
toute  bride:  on  le*  prit  pour  de*  Kosaks  ; Tun  Stall  Sou- 
warow, et  P autre  son  euide,  portant  un  paquet  gro*  comme  le 
poing,  et  renfermant  le  hagage  du  gfnfral ."  — Ibid.  p.  205.] 

* [“  Le*  sueef*  multiplies  de  Souwarow,  sa  bravoure  A 
toute  epreuve,  la  confidence  que  le  soldat  avait  en  lui,  pro- 
duislrent  un  enthousiasme  general : une  *alve  del  batteries 
du  camp  et  de  la  flotte  cflf brSrent  *on  arrivfe,  et  Pespolr  du 
succds  ranima  le*  esprit*.  Le*  chose*  prennent  le  mtme  Jour 
une  autre  tournure ; le  camp  *e  rapproche  et  »’ftabllt  A la 
portee  du  canon  de  la  place  j on  prepare  des  fascines  on  con- 
•truit  de*  fcheUes.on  e tab  lit  des  batteries  nouveUes.”  — Ibid. 

p.  206.] 
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XLTX. 

The  whole  camp  rung  with  joy ; you  would  have 
thought 

That  they  were  going  to  a marriage  feast 
(This  metaphor,  I think,  holds  good  as  aught. 

Since  there  is  discord  after  both  at  least) : 

There  was  not  now  a luggage  boy  but  sought 
Danger  and  spoil  with  ardour  much  Increased ; » 
And  why  ? because  a Little  — odd — old  man, 

Stript  to  his  shirt,  was  come  to  lead  the  van. 


But  so  it  was ; and  every  preparation 
Was  made  with  all  alacrity : the  first 
Detachment  of  three  columns  took  its  station. 
And  waited  but  the  signal’s  voice  to  burst 
Upon  the  foe : the  second's  ordination 
Was  also  in  three  columns,  with  a thirst 
For  glory  gaping  o’er  a sea  of  slaughter : 

The  third,  in  columns  two,  attack’d  by  water.  * 


New  batteries  were  erected,  and  was  held 
A general  council,  in  which  unanimity, 

That  stranger  to  most  councils,  here  prevail’d,  3 
As  sometimes  happens  in  a great  extremity ; 

And  every  difficulty  being  dispell'd. 

Glory  began  to  dawn  with  due  sublimity, 

While  Souvaroff,  determined  to  obtain  it. 

Was  teaching  his  recruits  to  use  the  bayonet.  * 

LII. 

It  is  an  actual  fact,  that  he,  commander 
In  chief,  in  proper  person  deign'd  to  drill 
The  awkward  squad,  and  could  afford  to  squander 
His  time,  a corporal’s  duty  to  fulfil ; 

Just  as  you'd  break  a sucking  salamander 
To  swallow  flame,  and  never  take  it  ill : 

He  show’d  them  how  to  mount  a ladder  (which 
Was  not  like  Jacob’s)  or  to  cross  a ditch.  * 

LIIL 

Also  he  dress’d  up,  for  the  nonce,  fascines 
Like  men  with  turbans,  scimitars,  and  dirks, 

And  made  them  charge  with  bayonet  these  machines, 
By  way  of  lesson  against  actual  Turks ; • 

And  when  well  practised  in  these  mimic  scenes, 

He  judged  them  proper  to  assail  the  works ; 

At  which  your  wise  men  sneer'd  in  phrases  witty : 

He  made  no  answer ; but  he  took  the  city. 

LTV. 

Most  things  were  in  this  posture  on  the  eve 
Of  the  assault,  and  all  the  camp  was  In 
A stern  repose ; which  you  would  scarce  conceive ; 

Yet  men  resolved  to  dash  through  thick  and  thin 
Are  very  silent  when  they  once  believe 
That  all  is  settled : — there  was  little  din, 

For  some  were  thinking  of  their  home  and  friends. 
And  others  of  themselves  and  latter  ends. 


Suwarrow  chiefly  was  on  the  alert, 

Surveying,  drilling,  ordering,  jesting,  pondering , 
For  the  man  was,  we  safely  may  assert, 

A thing  to  wonder  at  beyond  most  wondering ; 
Hero,  buffoon,  half-demon,  and  half-dirt. 

Praying,  instructing,  desolating,  plundering; 

Now  Mars,  now  Mom  us  ; and  when  bent  to  storm 
A fortress,  Harlequin  in  uniform. 

LYL 

The  day  before  the  assault,  while  upon  drill— 

For  this  great  conqueror  play'd  the  corporal— 
Some  Cossacqttes,  hovering  like  hawks  round  a Ufl, 
Had  met  a party  towards  the  twilight’*  fail. 

One  of  whom  spoke  their  tongue — or  well  or  31,  |J 
’T  was  much  that  he  was  understood  it  iD ; 

But  whether  from  his  voice,  or  speech,  or  manner. 
They  found  that  he  had  fought  beneath  their  baraar. 

itvti. 

Whereon  immediately  at  his  request  (quarter*; 

They  brought  him  and  his  comrades  to  beat 
Their  dress  was  Moslem,  but  you  might  hive  pwrt 
That  these  were  merely  masqueratling  Tartan, 
And  that  beneath  each  Turkish- fashion’d  vest 
Lurk’d  Christianity ; which  sometimes  birttn 
Her  inward  grace  for  outward  show,  and  makes 
It  difficult  to  shun  some  strange  mistakes. 

LVHL 

Suwarrow,  who  was  standing  In  his  shirt 
Before  a company  of  Calmucks,  drilling. 
Exclaiming,  fooling,  swearing  at  the  inert. 

And  lecturing  on  the  noble  art  of  killing,  — 

For  deeming  human  clay  but  common  dirt. 

This  great  philosopher  was  thus  instilling 
His  maxims,  which  to  martial  comprehension 
Proved  death  in  battle  equal  to  a pension 

LIX. 

Suwarrow,  when  he  saw  this  company 

Of  Cossacques  and  their  prey,  turn’d  round  sod  a* 
Upon  them  his  slow  brow  and  piercing  eye : — 

“ Whence  come  ye  ?”  — “ From  Constantinople  kfc 
Captives  just  now  escaped,”  was  the  reply.  [p®6 
“ What  are  ye  ? H — What  you  see  us."  Brirfl? 
This  dialogue  ; for  he  who  answer'd  knew 
To  whom  he  spoke,  and  made  his  words  but  few. 

LX. 

“ Your  uaroes  ? ” — “ Mine's  Johnson,  and  tnj  cm- 
rade’s  Juan; 

The  other  two  are  women,  and  the  third 
Is  neither  man  nor  woman.  ” The  chief  threv  to 
The  party  a slight  glance,  then  said,  **  I bate  heart 
Four  name  before,  the  second  is  a new  one : 

To  bring  the  other  three  here  was  absurd : 

But  let  that  pass  ; — I think  I have  heard  your  caot 
In  the  Nikoiaiew  regiment  ? ” — “The  same." 


* (“  L'ardeur  de  Souwarow, ' ton  incroyable  activity,  ton 
mfcnrit  des  dangers,  u pretque  certitude  de  reustlr,  ton  ime 
enfin  t'eit  communiques  a rarnu-c  ; II  n'ett  pas  jutqu’au  der- 
nier goujat  'qui  ne  desire  d’obtenir  1'honneur  de  tnonter  & 
l'amut.”  — I/it t.  dc  In  S'.  R.  p.  206.] 

* [“  La  prcmldre  attaque  Stall  compose* de  troi*  colonnet  — 
troll  autres  colonnet,  destinies  a la  teconde  attaque,  avaient 
pour  chert,  Ac.  — la  troltidme  attaque  par  cau  n'aroit  que 
deux  colonnet.”  — Ibid.  p.  207. 

* [M  On  conitraiiit  de  nourellet  batteries  le  19*.  On  tint 


un  consell  de  guerre,  on  jr  exam  Ida  !*s  plant  pom 
r£-unirent  tout  let  toufflraget."  — Hitt,  de  la  >■  & b 
4 Fact : Suwaroff  did  this  in  person. 
s [“  Le  I9«  et  le  20«,  Souwarow  exer^a  let  soWaO ; i lj 
montra  comment  11  fallait  s’jr  prendre  pour  wealth : 
•cigna  aux  recruet  la  manure  de  dooner  tecoepdehw®** 
— Ibid.  p.  206.] 

• [*'  Pour  cet  exercires  d*on  nouveau  genre.  fl  M 
fascines  disposed  de  manure  2 reprfctenter  on  Turc. 
p.  206.]  ^ 
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LXL 

“ You  served  at  Widdln  ?** — “ Yes."  — “ You  led  the 
attack  ? *’ 

“ I did. " — 44  What  next  ? **  — 44  I really  hardly  know.  ** 
“ You  were  the  first  i’  the  breach  ? M — 44  I was  not  slack 
At  least  to  follow  those  who  might  be  so." 

“ What  follow’d  ? " — “A  shot  laid  me  on  my  back, 
And  I became  a prisoner  to  the  foe.  ” 
u You  shall  have  vengeance,  for  the  town  surrounded 
Is  twice  as  strong  as  that  where  you  were  wounded. 

LXIL 

**  Where  will  you  serve  ? **  — 44  Where’er  you  please. " 
— 44  I know 

You  like  to  be  the  hope  of  the  forlorn, 

And  doubtless  would  be  foremost  on  the  foe 
After  the  hardships  you’ve  already  borne. 

And  this  young  fellow  — say  what  can  he  do  ? 

He  with  the  beardless  chin  and  garments  tom  ?” 

“ Why,  general.  If  he  hath  no  greater  fault 
In  war  than  love,  he  had  better  lead  the  assault." 

Lxm. 

44  He  shall  If  that  he  dare."  Here  Juan  bow’d 
Low  as  the  compliment  deserved.  Suw arrow 
Continued : 44  Your  old  regiment ’s  allow’d, 

By  special  providence,  to  lead  to-morrow, 

Or  it  may  be  to-night,  the  assault  t I have  vow’d 
To  several  saints,  that  shortly  plough  or  harrow 
Shall  pass  o’er  what  was  Ismail,  and  its  tusk 
Be  unimpeded  by  the  proudest  mosque. 

LXIV. 

! “ So  now,  my  lads,  for  glory  I ’’  — Here  he  turn’d 
And  drill’d  away  In  the  most  classic  Russian, 

Until  each  high,  heroic  bosom  bum’d 
For  cash  and  conquest,  as  if  from  a cushion 
A preacher  had  held  forth  (who  nobly  spum’d  [on 
All  earthly  goods  save  tithes)  and  bade  them  push 
To  slay  the  Pagans  who  resisted,  battering 
The  armies  of  the  Christian  Empress  Catherine. 

LXV. 

Johnson,  who  knew  by  this  long  colloquy 
Himself  a fevourite,  ventured  to  address 
Suwarrow,  though  engaged  with  accents  high 
In  his  resumed  amusement.  44 1 confess 
My  debt  in  being  thus  allow'd  to  die 
Among  the  foremost ; but  If  you ’d  express 
1 Explicitly  our  several  posts,  my  friend 
And  self  would  know  what  duty  to  attend.’’ 

LXVL 

44  Right ! I was  busy,  and  forgot  Why,  you 
Will  join  your  former  regiment,  which  should  be 
Now  under  arms.  Uo  t Katskoff,  take  him  to  — 
(Here  he  call’d  up  a Polish  orderly) 

His  post,  I mean  the  regiment  Nikolalew  : 

The  stranger  stripling  may  remain  with  me ; 

He ’s  a fine  boy.  The  women  may  be  sent 
To  the  other  baggage,  or  to  the  Bick  tent" 

LX  VII. 

But  here  a sort  of  scene  began  to  ensue : 

The  ladies,  — who  by  no  means  had  been  bred 
To  be  disposed  of  in  a way  so  new, 

Although  their  harem  education  led 
Doubtless  to  that  of  doctrines  the  most  true. 

Passive  obedience,  — now  raised  up  the  head, 

With  flashing  eyes  and  starting  tears,  and  flung 
Their  arms,  as  hens  their  wings  about  their  young. 


LXVIIL 

O’er  the  promoted  couple  of  brave  men 

Who  were  thus  honour’d  by  the  greatest  chief 
That  ever  peopled  hell  with  heroes  slain. 

Or  plunged  a province  or  a realm  In  grief. 

Oh,  foolish  mortals ! Always  taught  In  vain ! 

Oh,  glorious  laurel ! since  for  one  sole  leaf 
Of  thine  imaginary  deathless  tree, 

Of  blood  and  tears  must  flow  the  unebbing  sea. 

LXJX. 

Suwarrow,  who  had  Bmall  regard  for  tears. 

And  not  much  sympathy  for  blood,  survey’d 
The  women  with  their  hair  about  their  ears 
And  natural  agonies,  with  a slight  shade 
Of  feeling : for  however  habit  sears 

Men’s  hearts  against  whole  millions,  when  their  trade 
Is  butchery,  sometimes  a single  sorrow 
Will  touch  even  heroes — and  such  was  Suwarrow. 

LXX. 

He  said,  — and  in  the  kindest  Cnlmuck  tone,  — 

“ Why,  Johnson,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean 
By  bringing  women  here  ? They  shall  be  shown 
All  the  attention  possible,  and  seen 
In  safety  to  the  waggons,  where  alone 

In  feet  they  can  be  safe.  You  should  have  been 
Aware  this  kind  of  baggage  never  thrives ; 

Save  wed  a year,  I hate  recruits  with  wives." 

LXXI. 

44  May  it  please  your  excellency,’*  thus  replied 

Our  British  friend,  44  these  are  the  wives  of  others* 
And  not  our  own.  I am  too  qualified 
By  service  with  my  military  brothers 
To  break  the  rules  by  bringing  one’s  own  bride 
Into  a camp  : I know  that  nought  so  bothers 
The  hearts  of  the  heroic  on  a charge, 

As  leaving  a small  family  at  large. 

LXXU. 

44  But  these  are  but  two  Turkish  ladles,  who 
With  their  attendant  aided  our  escape. 

And  afterwards  accompanied  us  through 
A thousand  perils  in  this  dubious  shape. 

To  me  this  kind  of  life  is  not  so  new  ; 

To  them,  poor  things.  It  is  an  awkward  scrape. 

I therefore,  if  you  wish  me  to  fight  freely, 

Request  that  they  may  both  be  used  genteelly.” 

L XXIII. 

Meantime  these  two  poor  girls,  with  swimming  eye*. 
Look’d  on  as  if  in  doubt  If  they  could  trust 
Their  own  protectors  ; nor  was  their  surprise 
Less  than  their  grief  (and  truly  not  less  just) 

To  see  an  old  man,  rather  wild  than  wise 
In  aspect,  plainly  clad,  besmear’d  with  dust, 

Stript  to  his  waistcoat,  and  that  not  too  clean, 

More  fear'd  than  all  the  sultans  ever  seen. 

LXXIV. 

For  everything  seem’d  resting  on  his  nod, 

As  they  could  read  in  all  eyes.  Now  to  them. 
Who  were  accustom’d,  as  a sort  of  god, 

To  see  the  sultan,  rich  in  many  a gem. 

Like  an  imperial  peacock  stalk  abroad 
(That  royal  biid,  whose  tall  ’•  a diadem,) 

With  all  the  pomp  of  power,  it  was  a doubt 
How  power  could  condescend  to  do  without. 
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LXXV. 

John  Johnson,  seeing  their  extreme  dismay, 

Though  little  versed  in  feelings  oriental. 

Suggested  some  slight  comfort  in  his  way  : 

; Don  Juan,  who  was  much  more  sentimental. 
Swore  they  should  see  him  by  the  dawn  of  day, 

Or  that  the  Russian  array  should  repent  all : 

And,  strange  to  say,  they  found  some  consolation 
In  this — for  females  like  exaggeration. 

LXXVL 

And  then  with  tears,  and  sighs,  and  some  slight  kisses. 
They  parted  for  the  present  — these  to  await, 
'According  to  the  artillery’s  hits  or  misses. 

What  sages  call  Chance,  Providence,  or  Fate  — 
(Uncertainty  is  one  of  many  blisses, 

A mortgage  on  Humanity’s  estate)  — 

While  their  beloved  friends  began  to  arm. 

To  burn  a town  which  never  did  them  harm. 

LXXVII. 

8uwarrow,  — who  but  saw  things  in  the  gross, 

Being  much  too  gross  to  see  them  in  detail. 

Who  calculated  life  as  so  much  dross. 

And  as  the  wind  a widow'd  nation's  wail, 

And  cared  as  little  for  his  army’s  low 
(So  that  their  efforts  should  at  length  prevail) 

As  wife  and  friends  did  for  the  bolls  of  Job,  — 

What  was 't  to  him  to  hear  two  women  sob  ? 

LXXVUI. 

Nothing.  — The  work  of  glory  still  went  on 
In  preparations  for  a cannonade 
As  terrible  as  that  of  Ilion, 

If  Homer  had  found  mortars  ready  made ; 

But  now,  instead  of  slaying  Priam’s  son, 

We  only  can  but  talk  of  escalade, 

Bombs,  drums,  guns,  bastions,  batteries,  bayonets, 
bullets ; 

Hard  words,  which  stick  in  the  soft  Muses’  gullets. 

LXXIX 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer ! who  couldst  charm 
All  cars,  though  long ; all  ages,  though  so  short. 
By  merely  wielding  with  poetic  arm 

Arms  to  which  men  will  never  more  resort. 

Unless  gunpowder  should  be  found  to  harm 
Much  less  than  is  the  hope  of  every  court. 

Which  now  is  leagued  young  Freedom  to  annoy  ; 

But  they  will  not  find  Liberty  a Troy  : — 

LX  XX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer  1 I have  now 

To  paint  a siege,  wherein  more  men  were  slain, 
With  deadlier  engines  and  a speedier  blow, 

Than  in  thy  Greek  gaxette  of  that  campaign  ; 

And  yet,  like  all  men  else,  I must  allow. 

To  vie  with  thee  would  be  about  as  vain 
As  for  a brook  to  cope  with  ocean’s  flood  ; 

But  still  we  modems  equal  you  in  blood ; 

LXXXL 

If  not  in  poetry,  at  least  In  fact ; 

And  fact  is  truth,  the  grand  desideratum ! 

Of  which,  howe’er  the  Muse  describes  each  act. 

There  should  be  ne’ertheless  a slight  substratum. 
But  now  the  town  is  going  to  be  attack’d ; 

Great  deeds  are  doing — how  shall  I relate  ’em  ? 
Souls  of  immortal  generals  ! Phmbus  watches 
To  colour  up  his  rays  from  your  despatches. 
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LXXXIL 

Oh,  ye  great  bulletins  of  Bonaparte  : 

Oh,  ye  less  grand  long  lists  of  kill'd  and  wounded ! 
Shade  of  Leonidas,  who  fought  so  hearty. 

When  my  poor  Greece  was  once,  as  now,  sur- 
rounded ! 

Oh,  Cesar’s  Commentaries  ! now  impart,  ye 
Shadows  of  glory  ! (lest  I be  confounded), 

A portion  of  your  fading  twilight  hues. 

So  beautiful,  so  fleeting,  to  the  Muse. 

LXXXIIL 

When  I call  " fading  " martial  immortality, 

I mean,  that  every  age  and  every  year. 

And  almost  every  day,  in  sad  reality, 

Some  sucking  hero  is  com  pell ‘d  to  rear, 

Who,  when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  totality 
Of  deeds  to  human  happiness  most  dear. 

Turns  out  to  be  a butcher  in  great  business. 
Afflicting  young  folks  with  a sort  of  dlaxines*. 

Lxxxrv. 

Medals,  rank,  ribands,  lace,  embroidery,  scarlet. 

Are  things  immortal  to  Immortal  man. 

As  purple  to  the  Babylonian  harlot : 

An  uniform  to  boys  is  like  a fan 
To  women ; there  is  scarce  a crimson  varlet 
But  deems  himself  the  first  in  Glory’s  van. 

But  Glory’s  glory ; and  If  you  would  find 
What  that  is  — ask  the  pig  who  sees  the  wind  ! 

LXXXV. 

At  least  he  feels  it,  and  some  say  he  sees. 

Because  he  runs  before  it  like  a pig  ; 

Or,  if  that  simple  sentence  should  displease. 

Say,  that  he  scuds  before  it  like  a brig, 

A schooner,  or  — but  it  is  time  to  cease 
This  Canto,  ere  my  Muse  perceives  fatigue. 

The  next  shall  ring  a peal  to  shake  all  people. 

Like  a bob-major  from  a village  steeple. 

LXXXVL 

Hark  ! through  the  silence  of  the  cold,  dull  night 
The  bum  of  armies  gathering  rank  on  rank  : 

Lo ! dusky  masses  steal  in  dubious  sight 
Along  the  leaguer’d  wall  and  bristling  bank 
Of  the  arm’d  river,  while  with  straggling  light 
The  stars  peep  through  the  vapours  dim  and  dank. 
Which  curl  in  curious  wreaths : — how  sooq  the 
smoke 

Of  Hell  shall  pall  them  in  a deeper  cloak  t 

LXXXVIL 

Here  pause  we  for  the  present  — as  even  then 
That  awful  pause,  dividing  life  from  death, 

Struck  for  an  instant  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

Thousands  of  whom  were  drawing  their  last  breath : 
A moment  — and  all  will  be  life  again  ! 

The  march ! the  charge  ! the  shouts  of  either  frith. 
Hurrah : and  Allah ! and — one  moment  more — 

The  death-cry  drowning  In  the  battle's  roar. 
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Don  3)uan. 

CANTO  THE  EIOIITII. 

I. 

Oh,  blood  and  thunder ! and  oh,  blood  and  wounds  ! 

These  are  but  vulgar  oaths,  as  you  may  deem. 
Too  gentle  reader ! and  most  shocking  sounds : 

And  so  they  are ; yet  thus  is  Glory’s  dream 
Unriddled,  and  as  my  true  Muse  expounds 
| At  present  such  things,  since  they  are  her  theme, 
So  be  they  her  inspirers ! Call  them  Mars, 

Bel  Iona,  what  you  will  — they  mean  but  wars. 

II. 

All  was  prepared  — the  fire,  the  sword,  the  men 
To  wield  them  in  their  terrible  array. 

TIu!  army,  like  a lion  from  his  den. 

March'd  forth  with  nerve  and  sinews  bent  to  slay,  — 
A human  Hydra,  issuing  from  its  fen 

To  breathe  destruction  on  its  winding  way. 

Whose  heads  were  heroes,  which  cut  off  in  vain. 
Immediately  in  others  grew  again. 

III. 

History  can  only  take  things  in  the  gross ; 

But  could  we  know  them  in  detail,  perchance 
( In  balancing  the  profit  and  the  loss. 

War’s  merit  it  by  no  means  might  enhance, 

To  waste  so  much  gold  for  a little  dross, 

As  hath  been  done,  mere  conquest  to  advance. 

The  drying  up  a single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 

rv. 

And  why  ? — because  it  brings  self-approbation  ; 

Whereas  the  other,  after  all  its  glare, 

Shouts,  bridges,  arches,  pensions  from  a nation, 
Which  (it  may  lie)  has  not  much  left  to  spare, 

A higher  title,  or  a loftier  station, 

I Though  they  may  make  Corruption  gape  or  stare, 
Yet,  In  the  end,  except  in  Freedom's  battles, 

Are  nothing  but  a child  of  Murder’s  rattles. 


I Whose  every  battle-field  is  holy  ground, 

Which  breathes  of  nations  saved,  not  worlds  undone. 
1 How  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound ! 
j While  the  mere  victor’s  may  appal  or  stun 
The  servile  and  the  vain,  such  names  will  be 
A watchword  till  the  future  shall  be  free. 

VI. 

I The  night  was  dark,  and  the  thick  mist  allow'd 
Nought  to  be  seen  save  the  artillery’s  flame, 

Which  arch’d  the  horizon  like  a fiery  cloud. 

And  in  the  Danulje’s  waters  shone  the  same 

A mirror’d  hell ! the  volleying  roar,  and  loud 
Long  booming  of  each  peal  on  peal,  o’ercarae 
The  ear  far  more  than  thunder ; for  Heaven’s  flashes 
J Spare,  or  smite  rarely — man’s  make  millions  ashes  ! 

VIL 

The  column  order’d  on  the  assault  scarce  pass'd 
Beyond  the  Russian  batteries  a few  toises. 

When  up  the  bristling  Moslem  rose  at  last. 

Answering  the  Christian  thunders  with  like  voices: 

. Then  one  vast  fire,  air,  earth,  and  stream  embraced, 
Which  rock’d  as 't  were  beneath  the  mighty  noiaes ; 

! While  the  whole  rampart  blazed  like  Etna,  when 
The  restless  Titan  hiccups  In  his  den ; * 

VIII. 

And  one  enormous  shout  of  “Allah!”*  rose 
In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 
Of  war’s  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 
Hurling  defiance : city,  stream,  and  shore 
Resounded  “Allah  !”  and  the  clouds  which  close 
With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o’er, 

Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.  Hark  ! through 
All  sounds  it  pierccth  “ Allah ! Allah ! Hu  1 ” » 

IX. 

The  columns  were  in  movement  one  and  all. 

But  of  the  portion  which  attack’d  by  water, 

Thicker  than  leaves  the  lives  began  to  fall,  « 

Though  led  by  Arsen  lew,  that  great  son  of  slaughter. 
As  brave  as  ever  faced  both  bomb  and  ball. 

“ Carnage”  (so  Wordsworth  tells  you)  “ Is  God’s 
daughter:”? 

If  he  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ’s  sister,  and 
Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land. 

X. 


V. 

And  such  they  are  — and  such  they  will  be  found  : 
Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washington, 

* [ ThU  Cuito  la  Almost  entirely  filled  with  the  taking  of 
Ismail  by  storm.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt,  In  proav, 
even  a feeble  outline  of  the  varied  horrors  which  marked  that 
celebrated  scene  of  ruthless  and  indiscriminate  carnage  ; the 
noble  writer  has  depicted  them  with  all  that  vivid  and  ap- 
palling fidelity,  which,  on  such  a theme,  might  be  expected 
from  his  powerful  muse ; and,  If  anything  can  add  to  Clio 
ihuddering  sensation  we  experience  in  routing  these  terrific 
details,  K is  the  consideration  that  poetry.  In  this  instance, 
instead  of  dealing  in  fiction,  must  necessarily  relate  a tale 
that  falls  short  of  the  truth.  — Campbell.] 

* [“  L*  nud  Halt  obscure  ;*  un  brouillard  6pals  ne  nous 
pi  rmettait  de  distinguer  autre  chose  que  le  feu  de  notre 
artlllerie,  dont  l'horizon  £talt  embnun'  de  tous  c6t6s  : ce  feu, 
partant  du  milieu  du  Danube,  se  reflcchissait  sur  les  eaux,  ct 
••ffrait  un  coup  d’ceil  tri's-singuller."  — Hitt,  de  la  Xottvellc 
flttssie,  tom.  ill.  p.  209.] 

* f“  A peine  cut  on  parcouru  1’espare  de  quelques  toises 
nu-delti  des  batteries,  que  les  Turcs,  qul  n'araiem  point  tlr* 
pendant  toute  la  nuit  tapper  Levant  de  nos  mouvemens,  com- 
menedrent  dc  leur  col*  un  feu  tr*s-vlf,  qui  cm  b rasa  le  rente 
de  l’horizon  : mais  ce  fut  blen  autre  chose  lorsque,  avanccs 
da  vantage.  le  feu  de  la  mousqueterie  comment  dans  toute 
i'etendue  du  rempart  que  nous  appercevions.  Ce  ftit  alors 
que  la  place  parut  d nos  yeux  comme  un  volcan  dont  le  feu 
tortait  de  tomes  parties.’  — Ibid.  p.  209.] 


The  Prince  de  Llgnc  was  wounded  in  the  knee  ; 

Count  Chapeau-Bras,  too,  had  a ball  between 
His  cap  and  head,  * which  proves  the  head  to  be 
Aristocratic  as  was  ever  seen, 


t“  Un  cri  universel  A'  AUah  / qul  se  r#p*tait  tout  autour  de 
la  ville,  vlnt  encore  rendre  plus  extraordinaire  cet  instant, 
dont  il  est  impossible  de  sc  faire  uneidle.” — Hitt.  delaS.  R. 
p.  209.] 


* Allah  Hu  ! it  properly  the  war  cry  of  the  Mussulmans, 
and  they  dwell  on  the  last  syllable,  which  gives  it  a wild  and 
peculiar  effect. 

* [*'  Toutes  les  colonnes  i uient  en  mouvement ; celles  qui 
attaquaient  par  can  commanded  par  le  g*n*ral  Aricniew, 
esjuydrent  un  feu  epou  van  table,  et  perdirent  avant  le  jour  un 
tiers  de  leurs  oihcicrs.”  — Ibid.'] 

l *'  But  Thy*  most  dreaded  instrument 

In  working  out  a pure  Intent, 

Is  man  array’d  for  mutual  slaughter  ; 

Yea,  Carnage  is  thy  daughter  t ’’ 

Wordsworth's  Thanksgiving  Ode. 

* ["  L*  Prince  de  LIgne  fut  blesst*  au  genou  ; le  Due  de 
Richelieu  eut  une  balle  entro  le  fond  de  son  bonnet  et  sa  t*te.” 
— Hist,  de  la  Houvelle  Rustic,  t.  111.  p.  210.] 


• To  wit,  the  Deity’s : this  is  perhaps  as  pretty  a pedigree 
for  murder  as  ever  was  found  out  by  Garter  King  at  Arms.-— 
What  would  have  been  said,  had  any  free-spoken  people  dis- 
covered such  a lineage  ? 
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Because  it  then  received  no  Injury 

More  than  the  cap ; In  fact,  the  ball  could  mean 
No  harm  unto  a right  legitimate  head  ; 

4‘  Ashes  to  ashes” — why  not  lead  to  lead  ? 

XL 

Also  the  General  Markow,  Brigadier, 

Insisting  on  removal  of  the  prince 
Amidst  some  groaning  thousands  dying  near,  — 

All  common  fellows,  who  might  writhe  and  winoe. 
And  shriek  for  water  Into  a deaf  ear,  — 

The  General  Markow,  who  could  thus  evince 
Ills  sympathy  for  rank,  by  the  same  token. 

To  teach  him  greater,  had  his  own  leg  broken.  1 
XII. 

Three  hundred  cannon  threw  up  their  emetic. 

And  thirty  thousand  muskets  flung  their  pills 
Like  hail,  to  make  a bloody  diuretic.  2 
Mortality  ! thou  hast  thy  monthly  bills  : 

Thy  plagues,  thy  famines,  thy  physicians,  yet  tick, 
Like  the  death-watch,  within  our  ears  the  ills 
Past,  present,  and  to  come ; — but  all  may  yield 
To  the  true  portrait  of  one  battle-field ; 

XIIL 

There  the  still  varying  pangs,  which  multiply 
Until  their  very  number  makes  men  hard 
By  the  infinities  of  agony, 

Which  meet  the  gaze,  whate’er  it  may  regard  — 
The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white  eye 
Turn’d  back  within  its  socket,  — these  reward 
Your  rank  and  file  by  thousands,  while  the  rest 
May  win  perhaps  a riband  at  the  breast ! 

XIV. 

Yet  I love  glory ; — glory ’s  a great  thing: — 

Think  what  It  is  to  be  in  your  old  age 
Maintain’d  at  the  expense  of  your  good  king : 

A moderate  pension  shakes  full  many  a sage. 

And  heroes  are  but  made  for  bards  to  sing. 

Which  is  still  better ; thus  in  verse  to  wage 
Your  wars  eternally,  besides  enjoying 

Half-pay  for  lift,  make  mankind  worth  destroying. 

XV. 

The  troops,  already  disembark'd,  push’d  on 
To  take  a battery  on  the  right : the  others. 

Who  landed  lower  down,  their  landing  done, 

Had  set  to  work  as  briskly  as  their  brothers : 

Being  grenadiers,  they  mounted  one  by  one, 

Cheerful  as  children  climb  the  breasts  of  mothers, 
O’er  the  intrenchment  and  the  palisade,  3 
Quite  orderly,  as  if  upon  parade. 

XVI. 

And  this  was  admirable ; for  so  hot 

The  fire  was,  that  were  red  Vesuvius  loaded, 
Besides  its  lava,  with  all  sorts  of  shot 

And  shells  or  hells,  it  could  not  more  have  goaded. 
Of  officers  a third  fell  on  the  spot, 

A thing  which  victory  by  no  means  boded 
To  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  assault : 

Hounds,  when  the  huntsman  tumbles,  are  at  fault 

1 [•’  Le  brigadier  Markow.  in*istant  pour  qu’on  empnrtlt 
le  prince  bless*.  re^ut  un  coup  de  fuiU  qul  lui  fracassa  le 
pied."  — Hut.  de  la  NoureUe  Husste,  tom.  tli.  p.  210.] 

* [“  Trois  cent*  bourhrs  2 feu  romlssaJrnt  *an*  Interrup- 
tion. ct  trente  mille  fusils  alirnentaicnt  sans  relAchc  um* 
grfcle  de  balles.”  — Ibid.  p.  210.] 

* [**  Lc»  troupe* , dfjl  d^barqufccs,  »*  portdrent  A droite 

pour  s’eraparur  d un  battcrle  ; ct  cellcs  dt'barqut?e*  plus  has. 


XVII. 

But  here  I leave  the  general  concern. 

To  track  our  hero  on  his  path  of  fame  - 
He  must  his  laurels  separately  earn ; 

For  fifty  thousand  heroes,  name  by  name. 

Though  all  deserving  equally  to  turn 
A couplet,  or  an  elegy  to  claim. 

Would  form  a lengthy  lexicon  of  glory. 

And  what  is  worse  still,  a much  longer  story : 

XVIIL 

And  therefore  we  must  give  the  greater  number 
To  the  Gazette  — which  doubtless  fairly  dealt 
By  the  deceased,  who  lie  in  famous  slumber 
In  ditches,  fields,  or  whersoe’er  they  felt 
Their  clay  for  the  last  time  their  souls  encumber;— 
Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  well  spelt 
In  the  despatch : I knew  a man  whose  loss 
Was  printed  Grove,  although  his  name  was  Grate.  * 

XIX. 

Juan  and  Johnson  joined  a certain  corps. 

And  fought  away  with  might  and  main,  ok 
knowing 

The  way  which  they  had  never  trod  before. 

And  still  less  guessing  where  they  might  be  going ; 
But  on  they  march’d,  dead  bodies  trampling  o'er. 
Firing,  and  thrusting,  slashing,  sweating,  glowinf. 
But  fighting  thoughtlessly  enough  to  win, 

To  their  Uoo  selves,  one  whole  bright  bulletin. 

XX. 

Thus  on  they  wallow’d  in  the  bloody  mire 

Of  dead  and  dying  thousands,  — sometimes  gaining 
A yard  or  two  of  ground,  which  brought  than 
nigher 

To  some  odd  angle  for  which  all  were  straining ; 
At  other  times,  repulsed  by  the  close  fire. 

Which  really  pour’d  as  if  all  hell  were  raining 
Instead  of  heaven,  they  stumbled  backwards  o'er 
A wounded  comrade,  sprawling  in  his  gore. 

XXI. 

Though ’t  was  Don  Juan's  first  of  fields,  and  though 
The  nightly  muster  and  the  silent  march 
In  the  chill  dark,  when  courage  does  not  glow 
So  much  as  under  a triumphal  arch, 

Perhaps  might  make  him  shiver,  yawn,  or  throw 
A glance  on  the  dull  clouds  (as  thick  as  starch, 
Which  stiffen’d  heaven)  as  if  he  wish’d  for  day 
Yet  for  all  this  he  did  not  run  away. 

XXII. 

Indeed  he  could  not.  But  what  if  he  had  ? 

There  have  been  and  are  heroes  who  begun 
With  something  not  much  better,  or  as  bad : 
Frederick  the  Great  from  Molwitx  deign’d  to  run 
For  the  first  and  last  time  ; for,  like  a pad. 

Or  hawk,  or  bride,  most  mortals  after  one 
Warm  bout  are  broken  in  to  their  new  tricks, 

And  Aght  like  fiends  for  pay  or  politics. 

principalemcnt  composers  d«  grenadiers  dr  Fanagorie,  «*- 
caladairnt  le  retranenement  ct  la  iwdissadr." — Hut.  deU  >'• 
R.  p.  210.] 

* A fact : see  the  Waterloo  Gazettes.  1 recollect  rvmvtiv 
at  the  time  to  a friend  : — “ There  1*  fame  ' a man  is  kflfC 
his  name  is  Grose,  and  they  print  It  Grore."  1 •»  •• 
college  with  the  deceased,  who  was  a very  amiable  and  cl***r 
man,  and  his  society  in  great  request  for  his  wit,  gaiety,  *b4 
'*  Chansons  i bo  ire." 
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XXII  I. 

He  was  what  Erin  calls,  in  her  sublime 
Old  Erse  or  Irish,  or  it  may  be  Punic/  — 

(The  antiquarians  1 who  can  settle  time. 

Which  settles  all  things,  Roman,  Greek,  or  Runic, 
Swear  that  Pat's  language  sprung  from  the  same  dime 
With  Hannibal,  and  wears  the  Tyrian  tunic 
Of  Dido's  alphabet ; and  this  is  rational 
As  any  other  notion,  and  not  national ; ) — 

XXIV. 

But  Juan  was  quite  “ a broth  of  a boy,” 

A thing  of  impulse  and  a child  of  song ; 

Now  swimming  in  the  sentiment  of  joy, 

Or  the  sensation  (if  that  phrase  seem  wrong). 

And  afterward,  if  he  must  needs  destroy, 

In  such  good  company  as  always  throng 
To  battles,  sieges,  and  that  kind  of  pleasure. 

No  less  delighted  to  employ  his  leisure 

XXV. 

But  always  without  malice : if  he  warr'd 
Or  loved,  it  was  with  what  we  call  “ the  best 
Intensions,”  which  form  all  mankind's  trump  card. 

To  be  produced  when  brought  up  to  the  test 
The  statesman,  hero,  harlot  lawyer — ward 
Off  each  attack,  when  people  are  in  quest 
Of  their  designs,  by  saying  they  meant  well ; 

Tis  pity  “ that  such  meaning  should  pave  hclL"* 

XXVL 

I almost  lately  have  begun  to  doubt 
Whether  hell's  pavement — if  It  be  so  paved — 
Must  not  have  latterly  been  quite  worn  out 
Not  by  the  numbers  good  Intent  hath  saved, 

But  by  the  mass  who  go  below  without 
Those  ancient  good  intentions,  which  once  shaved 
And  smooth'd  the  brimstone  of  that  street  of  hell 
Which  bears  the  greatest  likeness  to  Pall  Mall. 

XXVII. 

Juan,  by  some  strange  chance,  which  oft  divides 
Warrior  from  warrior  in  their  grim  career, 

Like  chastest  wives  from  constant  husbands'  sides 
Just  at  the  close  of  the  first  bridal  year. 

By  one  of  those  odd  turns  of  Fortune’s  tides, 

Was  on  a sudden  rather  puzzled  here, 

When,  after  a good  deal  of  heavy  firing, 

He  found  himself  alone,  and  friends  retiring. 

XXVIIL 

I don’t  know  how  the  thing  occurr’d — it  might 
Be  that  the  greater  part  were  kill’d  or  wounded, 
And  that  the  rest  had  faced  unto  the  right 
About ; a circumstance  which  has  confounded 
Caesar  himself,  who,  in  the  very  sight 
Of  his  whole  army,  which  so  much  abounded 
la  courage,  was  obliged  to  snatch  a shield, 

And  rally  back  his  Romans  to  the  field.  5 

1 Set  General  Valaacey  and  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons. 

J The  Portuguese  proverb  says  that  “ hell  It  paved  with 
good  intention*."  — [See  anti,  p.  618.  j 

* [ •'  The  Nervil  marched  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand, 
and  fell  upon  Cjesar,  at  he  was  fortifying  his  ramp,  and  had 
not  the  least  notion  of  to  sudden  an  attack.  They  first 
routed  his  cavalry,  and  then  surrounded  the  twelfth  and  the 
MJTenth  legion*,  and  killed  all  the  officer*.  Had  not  C«sar 
snatched  a buckler  from  one  of  his  own  men,  forced  his  way 
through  the  combatants  before  him,  and  rushed  upon  the 
barbarians ; or  bad  not  the  tenth  legion,  teeing  his  danger, 
ran  from  the  heights  where  they  were  posted,  and  mowed 
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XXIX. 

Juan,  who  had  no  shield  to  snatch,  and  was 
No  Caesar,  but  a fine  young  lad,  who  fought 
He  knew  not  why,  arriving  at  this  pass. 

Stopp'd  for  a minute,  as  perhaps  he  ought 
For  a much  longer  time ; then,  like  an  ass — 

(Start  not,  kind  reader,  since  great  Homer  thought 
This  simile  enough  for  Ajax.  Juan 
Perhaps  may  find  it  better  than  a new  one)  ; — 

XXX 

Then,  like  an  ass,  he  went  upon  his  way, 

And,  what  was  stranger,  never  look’d  behind  ; 

But  seeing,  flashing  forward,  like  the  day 
Over  the  hills,  a fire  enough  to  blind 
Those  who  dislike  to  look  upon  a fray, 

! He  stumbled  on,  to  try  if  he  could  find 
A path,  to  add  his  own  slight  arm  and  forces 
To  corps,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  corses. 

XXXL 

Perceiving  then  no  more  the  commandant 

Of  his  own  corps,  nor  even  the  corps,  which  had 
Quite  disappear'd — the  gods  know  how  l (I  can't 
Account  for  everything  which  may  look  bad 
In  history ; but  we  at  least  may  grant 
It  was  not  marvellous  that  a mere  lad. 

In  search  of  glory,  should  look  on  before, 

Nor  care  a pinch  of  snuff  about  his  corps  : ) — 

XXXII. 

Perceiving  nor  commander  nor  commanded, 

And  left  at  large,  like  a young  heir,  to  make 
His  way  to — where  he  knew  not — single  handed  ; 

As  travellers  follow  over  bog  and  brake 
An  “ ignis  fatuus  ; ” or  as  sailors  stranded 
Unto  the  nearest  hut  themselves  betake ; 

So  Juan,  following  honour  and  his  nose, 

Rush’d  where  the  thickest  fire  announced  most  foes.  < 

XXXIII. 

He  knew  not  where  he  was,  nor  greatly  cared, 

For  he  was  dizzy,  busy,  and  his  veins 
Fill’d  as  with  lightning — for  his  spirit  shared 
The  hour,  as  is  the  case  with  lively  brains  ; 

And  where  the  hottest  fire  was  seen  and  heard, 

And  the  loud  cannon  peal’d  his  hoarsest  strains, 
He  rush’d,  while  earth  and  air  were  sadly  shaken 
By  thy  humane  discovery,  Friar  Bacon  1 * 

XXXIV. 

And  as  he  rush’d  along,  it  came  to  pass  he 
Fell  in  with  what  was  late  the  second  column. 
Under  the  orders  of  the  General  Lascy, 

But  now  reduced,  as  Is  a bulky  volume 
Into  an  elegant  extract  (much  less  massy) 

Of  heroism,  and  took  his  place  with  solemn 
Air  'midst  the  rest,  who  kept  their  valiant  faces 
And  levell’d  weapons  still  against  the  glacis. 

down  the  enemy'*  ranks,  not  one  Roman  would  have  sur- 
vived the  battle. — Plctakch.] 

* [“  N'apperccrant  pin*  le  commandant  du  corps  dont  je 
falsais  partie,  et  Ignorant  oil  je  devals  porter  me*  pas,  je  crus 
reconnoitre  le  lieu  oO  le  remnart  *lait  situd  ; on  y faUuit  un 
feu  asses  vif,  que  je  iugeai  ttre  celul  du  G^ntJrol-major  dc 
Lascy." — Hist,  de  la  A'.  R.  p.  210.] 

9 Gunpowder  Is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  this  friar. 
[N.  B.  Though  Friar  Bacon  seems  to  have  dUcoverud  gun- 
powder, he  had  the  humanit, y not  to  record  his  discovery  In 
intelligible  language.] 
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XXXV. 

Just  at  this  crisis  up  came  Johnson  too. 

Who  had  44  retreated,”  as  the  phrase  is  when 
Men  run  away  much  rather  than  go  through 
Destruction’s  jaws  into  the  devil’s  den  ; 

But  Johnson  was  a clever  fellow,  who 

Knew  when  and  how  44  to  cut  and  come  again," 
And  never  ran  away,  except  when  running 
Was  nothing  but  a valorous  kind  of  cunning. 

XXXVI. 

And  so,  when  all  his  corps  were  dead  or  dying. 
Except  Don  Juan,  a mere  novice,  whose 
More  virgin  valour  never  dreamt  of  flying. 

From  ignorance  of  danger,  which  indues 
Its  votaries,  like  innocence  relying  [thews,  — 

On  its  own  strength,  with  careless  nerves  and 
Johnson  retired  a little,  just  to  rally 
Those  who  catch  cold  in  “ shadows  of  Death's  valley.  ” 


XLL 

But  Johnson  only  ran  off,  to  return 
With  many  other  warriors,  as  we  said. 

Unto  that  rather  somewhat  misty  bourne. 

Which  Hamlet  tells  us  U a pass  of  dread.  * 

To  Jack,  howe’er,  this  gave  but  slight  concern : 
His  soul  (like  galvanism  upon  the  dead) 

Acted  upon  the  living  as  on  wire. 

And  led  them  hack  into  the  heaviest  fire. 

XLII. 

Egad ! they  found  the  second  time  what  they 
The  first  time  thought  quite  terrible  enough 
To  fly  from,  malgre  all  which  people  say 
Of  glory,  and  all  that  immortal  stuff 
Which  fills  a regiment  (besides  their  pay, 

That  daily  shilling  which  makes  warriors  toughu 
They  found  on  their  return  the  self-same  wtlcose, 

1 Which  made  some  think , and  others  know,  a hJ aot 


XXXVII. 

And  there,  a little  shelter’d  from  the  shot. 

Which  rain’d  from  bastion,  battery,  parapet. 
Rampart,  wall,  casement,  house  — for  there  was  not 
In  this  extensive  city,  sore  beset 
By  Christian  soldiery,  a single  spot 

Which  did  not  combat  like  the  devil,  as  yet, — 

He  found  a number  of  Chasseurs,  all  scatter’d 
By  the  resistance  of  the  chase  they  batter’d. 

XXXVIII. 

And  these  he  call’d  on ; and,  what 's  strange,  they  came 
Unto  his  call,  unlike  44  the  spirits  from 
The  vasty  deep,”  to  whom  you  may  exclaim. 

Says  Hotspur,  long  ere  they  will  leave  their  home. 1 
Their  reasons  were  uncertainty,  or  shame 
At  shrinking  from  a bullet  or  a bomb. 

And  that  odd  impulse,  which  in  wars  or  creeds 
Makes  men,  like  cattle,  follow  him  who  leads. 

XXXIX. 

By  Jove  ! he  was  a noble  fellow,  Johnson, 

And  though  his  name,  than  Ajax  or  Achilles, 
Sounds  less  harmonious,  underneath  the  sun  soon 
Wc  shall  not  see  his  likeness  : he  could  kill  his 
Man  quite  as  quietly  as  blows  the  monsoon 
Her  steady  breath  (which  some  months  the  same 
still  is)  : 

Seldom  he  varied  feature,  hue,  or  muscle, 

And  could  be  very  busy  without  bustle ; 


XLIIL 

They  fell  as  thick  as  harvests  beneath  hail. 

Grass  before  scythes,  or  corn  below  the  sfcl’e, 
Proving  that  trite  old  truth,  that  life ’s  a<  fft3 
As  any  other  boon  for  which  men  stickle. 

The  Turkish  batteries  thrash'd  them  like  a flail. 
Or  a good  boxer,  into  a sad  pickle 
Putting  the  very  bravest,  who  were  knock'd 
Upon  the  head  before  their  guns  were  cock’d. 

XLIV. 

The  Turks  behind  the  traverses  and  flank* 

Of  the  next  bastion,  fired  away  like  devil*. 

And  swept,  as  gales  sweep  foam  away.  who>  rank? 

However,  Heaven  knows  how,  the  Fate  xhokrtfe 
Towns,  nations,  worlds,  in  her  revolving  pranks* 
So  order’d  it,  amidst  these  sulphurs’  revels 
That  Johnson,  and  some  few  who  had  not  scamp^'i 
Reach’d  the  interior  talus3  of  the  rampart. 4 

XLV. 

First  one  or  two,  then  five,  six,  and  a down 
Came  mounting  quickly  up,  for  it  was  now 
All  neck  or  nothing,  as,  like  pitch  or  rosin. 

Flame  was  shower'd  forth  above,  as  well's  beto 
So  that  you  scarce  could  say  who  best  had  chosen, 
The  gentlemen  that  were  the  first  .to  show 
Their  martial  faces  on  the  parapet. 

Or  those  who  thought  it  brave  to  wait  as  vet 


XL. 

And  therefore,  when  he  ran  away,  he  did  so 
Upon  reflection,  knowing  that  behind 
He  would  find  others  who  would  Cain  be  rid  so 
Of  idle  apprehensions,  which  like  wind 
Trouble  heroic  stomachs.  Though  their  Uds  so 
Oft  are  soon  closed,  all  heroes  are  not  blind. 
But  when  they  light  upon  Immediate  death. 
Retire  a little,  merely  to  take  breath. 


1 [Glendotccr.  •*  I can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Hotspur.  Why  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man  : 

But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for 
them  ?”  — Henry  11'.] 

* [ 44  the  dread  of  something  after  death,  — 

The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns.” — Hamlet.] 

* \ Talus,  — the  slope  or  inclination  of  a wall,  whereby,  re- 
clining at  the  top  so  as  to  fall  within  its  base,  the  thickness  is 
gradually  lessened  according  to  the  height.”  — Mil  it.  Diet.] 


XLVI. 

But  those  who  sealed,  found  out  that  their  adras* 
Was  favour’d  by  an  accident  or  blunder : 

The  Greek  or  Turkish  Cohom’s  ignorant 
Had  pallisado’d  in  a way  you ’d  wonder 
\ To  see  in  forts  of  Netherlands  or  France— 

‘ (Though  these  to  our  Gibraltar  must  to«k 
i Right  In  the  middle  of  the  parapet 
> Just  named,  these  palisades  were  primly  *t:J 

* [”  Appellant  ceux  de*  chasseurs  aul  etaleot 
en  assez  grand  nombre,  je  m’avancat  e<  rwoow*®* 
point  tromp£  dans  mon  calcul ; e’euit  en  eflfc 
qui  a l'lnstant  pasrenait  au  sommet  du  r«n part  , 
ue  derrlfire  les  travers  ct  les  flancs  des  bastions 
saient  sur  elle  un  feu  trds-vif  de  canon  et  de  _ 

Je  gravis,  avec  le#  gens  out  m'avalent  lulvi,  l«  Ulus 
du  rempart.”  — Hist.  Ac  2d  A*.  R.  p.  ill.] 

\ 5 [“  Ce  fut  dans  cet  instant  que  }e  reconoui  coB1^j?Lg 

j norance  du  constructor  des  pahssadei  etait  tmKruw  , 
■ nous  ; car,  comme  elles  6 talent  places  au  milleo  du  F* 

! Ac — Ibid.  p.  211.] 
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XLVII. 

I So  that  on  either  side  some  nine  or  ten 

Paces  were  left,  whereon  you  could  contrive 
! To  march  ; a great  convenience  to  our  men, 

At  least  to  all  those  who  were  left  alive, 

1 Who  thus  could  form  a line  and  fight  again  ; 

And  that  which  farther  aided  them  to  strive 
j Was,  that  they  could  kick  down  the  palisades. 

Which  scarcely  rose  much  higher  than  grass  blades. ' 

XLVni. 

| Among  the  first,  — I will  not  say  the  first. 

For  such  precedence  upon  such  occasions 
j|  WUi  oftentimes  make  deadly  quarrels  hurst 

Out  between  friends  as  well  as  allied  nations  : 

The  Briton  must  be  bold  who  really  durst 
Put  to  sueh  trial  John  Bull's  partial  patience, 

As  say  that  Wellington  at  Waterloo 

Was  beaten,  — though  the  Prussians  say  so  too  ; — 

XLDL 

And  that  if  Blucher,  Bulow,  Gncisenau, 

And  God  knows  who  besides  in  “au"  and  44  ow,” 

' Ilad  not  come  up  in  time  to  cast  an  awe* 

Into  the  hearts  of  those  who  fought  till  now 
j As  tigers  combat  with  an  empty  craw. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ceased  to  show 
| His  orders,  also  to  receive  his  pensions ; 

; Which  are  the  heaviest  that  our  history  mentions. 

But  never  mind ; — " God  save  the  klne  !"and  kings ! 

For  If  he  don’t,  I doubt  if  mm  will  longer  — 

1 think  I hear  a little  bird,  who  sings 
The  people  by  and  by  will  be  the  stronger : 

The  veriest  jade  will  wince  whose  harness  wrings 
So  much  Into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 
Beyond  the  rules  of  posting,  — and  the  mob 
At  last  fall  sick  of  imitating  Job. 

LI. 

At  first  it  grumbles,  then  It  swears,  and  then. 

Like  David,  flings  smooth  pebbles  ‘gainst  a giant ; 
j At  last  it  takes  to  weapons  such  as  men 

Snatch  when  despair  makes  human  hearts  less 
pliant. 

| 'Then  comes  44  the  tug  of  war ; " — ’twill  come  again, 
I rather  doubt ; and  I would  fain  say  “ fie  on  V 
If  I had  not  perceived  that  revolution 
I Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  hell’s  pollution. 

LII. 

But  to  continue  : — I say  not  the  first. 

But  of  the  first,  our  little  friend  Don  Juan 
I Walk’d  o'er  the  walls  of  Ismail,  as  If  nursed  [one 
Amidst  such  scenes  — though  this  was  quite  a new 
To  him,  and  I should  hope  to  most.  The  thirst 
Of  glory,  which  so  pierces  through  and  through  one, 
'j  Pervaded  him  — although  a generous  creature, 

As  warm  in  heart  as  feminine  in  feature. 


1 II  y avait  de  rhoque  cite  neuf  i dlx  pirds  sur  lesquels 
oo  pourait  marcher  ; et  le*  toIilnU.  aprCs  £tre  months,  trident 
ftu  »e  rangrr  commodfcment  »ur  t'nspace  exttrleur,  qui  ne 
i’&fva  que  d'i-peti-prtf  t deux  pled*  au-dessus  du  niveau  de 
la  term/’ — Hist,  de  la  S.  H.  p.  21 1 .] 

* [It  has  been  a favourite  assertion  with  almost  all  the 
French,  and  some  English  writers,  that  the  English  were  oo 
the  point  of  being  defeated,  when  the  Prussian  force  came 
up.  The  contrary  is  the  truth.  Baron  Muffling  bai  given 
the  most  explicit  testimony,  ” that  the  battle  could  hare 
afforded  no  favourable  result  to  the  enrmr,  even  if  the 
Prussian*  had  never  come  up.”  The  laurels  of  Waterloo 


LIU. 

And  here  he  was — who  upon  woman’s  breast. 

Even  from  a child,  felt  like  a child  ; howe'er 
The  man  in  all  the  rest  might  be  confeat. 

To  him  It  was  Elysium  to  be  there  ; 

And  he  could  even  withstand  that  awkward  test 
Which  Rousseau  points  out  to  the  dubious  fair, 

“ Observe  your  lover  when  he  leaves  your  arms  ; " 
But  Juan  never  left  them  while  they  had  charms, 

LIV. 

Unless  compell’d  by  fate,  or  wave,  or  wind. 

Or  near  relations,  who  are  much  the  same. 

But  here  he  was  ! — where  each  tie  that  can  bind 
Humanity  must  yield  to  steel  and  flame  : 

And  he  whose  very  body  was  all  mind, 

Flung  here  by  fate  or  circumstance,  which  tame 
The  loftiest,  hurried  by  the  time  and  place. 

Dash'd  on  like  a spurr'd  blood-horse  In  a race. 

LV. 

So  was  his  blood  stirr’d  while  he  found  resistance, 

As  is  the  hunter's  at  the  five-bar  gate, 

Or  double  post  and  rail,  where  the  existence 
Of  Britain’s  youth  depends  upon  their  weight, 
The  lightest  being  the  safest : at  a distance 
He  hated  cruelty,  as  all  men  hate 
Blood,  until  heated — and  even  then  his  own 
Attunes  would  curdle  o’er  some  heavy  groan. 

LVT. 

i The  General  Laacy,  who  had  been  hard  press'd. 
Seeing  arrive  an  aid  so  opportune 
As  were  some  hundred  youngsters  all  abreast. 

Who  came  as  if  just  dropp'd  down  from  the  moon. 
To  Juan,  who  was  nearest  him,  address'd 
His  thanks,  and  hopes  to  take  the  city  soon. 

Not  reckoning  him  to  be  a “ base  Bezonlan”  3 
(As  Pistol  calls  it),  but  a young  Livonian.  4 

LVII. 

Juan,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  German,  knew 
As  much  of  German  as  of  Sanscrit,  and 
In  answer  made  an  inclination  to 

The  general  who  held  him  in  command  ; 

For  seeing  one  with  ribands,  block  and  blue, 

Stars,  medals,  and  a bloody  sword  in  hand. 
Addressing  him  In  tones  which  seem’d  to  thank, 

He  recognised  an  officer  of  rank. 

Lvra. 

Short  speeches  pass  between  two  men  who  speak 
No  common  language ; and  besides,  in  time 
Of  war  and  taking  towns,  when  many  a shriek 
Rings  o’er  the  dialogue,  and  many  a crime 
Is  perpetrated  ere  a word  can  break 

Upon  the  ear,  and  sounds  of  horror  chime 
In  like  church-bells,  with  sigh,  bowl,  groan,  yell,  prayer, 
There  cannot  be  much  conversation  there. 

mint  be  divided  — the  British  won  the  battle,  the  Prussians 
achieved  and  rendered  available  the  victory.  — Sir  WatTia 

Scorr.] 

* r Pistol's  44  Benmitm  " Is  a corruption  of  bisonoto  — a 
needy  man  — metaphorically  (at  least)  a scoundrel.] 

* 44  Le  Control  Laser,  Toyant  arriver  un  corps,  si  Apropos 
A son  seoour,  s’avanca  vers  I’offlcier  qui  I’avalt  conduit, 
ct,  le  prenant  pour  un  Livonien.  lul  fit,  en  AUemand,  les 
complimcns  les  plus  flatten r»  ; le  jrune  mllitalre  (le  Due  de 
Richelieu)  qui  parlait  parfaitement  rette  langur,  y r*p  mdit 
tree  sa  ruodestie  ordinaire.”  — //uf.  de  la  AT.  A.  p.  tl l.J 

Tv 
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LIX. 

And  therefore  all  we  have  related  In 

Two  long  octaves,  pass’d  In  a little  minute ; 

But  in  the  same  small  minute,  every  sin 
Contrived  to  get  itself  comprised  within  it 
The  very  cannon,  deafened  by  the  din, 

Grew  dumb,  for  you  might  almost  hear  a linnet 
As  soon  as  thunder,  ’midst  the  general  noise 
Of  human  nature’s  agonising  voice  I 

LX. 

The  town  was  enter’d.  Oh  eternity  ! — 

“ God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town," 
So  Cowper  says — and  I begin  to  be 
Of  his  opinion,  when  I see  cast  down 
Rome,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Nineveh, 

All  walls  men  know,  and  many  never  known  ; 
And  pondering  on  the  present  and  the  past 
To  deem  the  woods  shall  be  our  home  at  last : — 

LXI. 

Of  all  men,  saving  Sylla » the  man-slayer, 

Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky, 

Of  the  great  names  which  in  our  faces  stare, 

The  General  Boon,  back-woodsman  of  Kentucky, 
Was  happiest  amongst  mortals  anywhere  ; 

For  killing  nothing  but  a bear  or  buck,  he 
Enjoy’d  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 
Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maae.  * 

Lxn. 

Crime  came  not  near  him — she  is  not  the  child 
Of  solitude  ; Health  shrank  not  from  him  — for 
Her  home  Is  in  the  rarely  trodden  wild, 

Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  more 
Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 
By  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor — 

In  cities  caged.  The  present  case  in  point  I 
Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety ; 


canto  m 


LXY. 

He  was  not  all  alone : around  him  grew 
A sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chase, 

Whose  young,  imwaken’d  world  was  ever  new, 
Nor  sword  nor  sorrow  yet  had  left  a trace 
On  her  unwrinkled  brow,  nor  could  you  vie* 

A frown  on  Nature's  or  on  human  fact; 

The  free-born  forest  found  and  kept  them  free, 
And  fresh  as  is  a torrent  or  a tree. 

LXYL 

And  tall,  and  strong,  and  swift  of  foot  were  they. 
Beyond  the  dwarfing  city’s  pale  abortions, 
Because  their  thoughts  had  never  hern  the  prrj 
Of  care  or  gain : the  green  woods  were  their  podkfc ; 
No  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  grey 
No  fashion  made  them  apes  of  her  distortions ; 
Simple  they  were,  not  savage ; and  their  rifles, 
Though  very  true,  were  not  yet  used  for  trifles. 

LX  VII. 

Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  slumbers. 

And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil ; 
Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  numbers; 

Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  ter  ; 
The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendour  which  encumtarv 
With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil ; 

Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 
Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods. 

Lxvrn. 

So  much  for  Nature : — by  way  of  variety, 

Now  back  to  thy  great  joys,  Civilisation  ■ 

And  the  sweet  consequence  of  large  society. 

War,  pestilence,  the  despot’s  desolation. 

The  kingly  scourge,  the  lust  of  notoriety, 

The  millions  slain  by  soldiers  for  their  ntioo, 
The  scenes  like  Catherine’s  boudoir  at  thirewcv, 
With  Ismail's  storm  to  soften  it  the  more. 


LXHI. 

And  what ’s  still  stranger,  left  behind  a name 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng. 

Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fame 

Without  which  glory ’s  but  a tavern  song — 
Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame. 

Which  liate  nor  envy  e’er  could  tinge  with  wrong ; 
An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 
Of  Nature,  or  the  Man  of  Ross  run  wild. 

LXIV. 

T is  true  he  shrank  from  men  even  of  his  nation. 
When  they  built  up  unto  his  darling  trees, — 

He  moved  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a station 
Where  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more  ease  ; * 
The  inconvenience  of  civilisation 

Is,  that  you  neither  can  be  pleased  nor  please ; 

But  where  he  met  the  individual  man, 

He  show’d  himself  as  kind  as  mortal  can. 


LX  IX 

The  town  was  enter’d : first  one  column  made 
Its  sanguinary'  way  good — then  another; 

The  reeking  bayonet  and  the  flashing  blade 
Clash’d  ’gainst  the  scimitar,  and  babe  and  oedtf 
With  distant  shrieks  were  heard  Heaven  toupbrud 
Still  closer  sulphury  clouds  began  to  smother 
The  breath  of  mom  and  man,  where  foot  by  to* 
The  madden’d  Turks  their  city  still  dispute. 

LXX. 

Koutousow,  he  who  afterwards  beat  back 
(With  some  assistance  from  the  frost  and  sao») 
Napoleon  on  his  bold  and  bloody  track, 

It  happen’d  was  himself  beat  back  just  cc* : 

He  was  a jolly  fellow,  and  could  crack 

His  jest  alike  in  face  of  friend  or  foe.  4 

Though  life,  and  death,  and  victory  were  at  ^ ’ 
But  here  it  seem’d  his  jokes  had  ceased  to  take : 


1 [See  anti,  p.  461. } 

* [“  The  wildest  solitude*  are  to  the  taste  of  lome  people. 

General  Bood,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  firm  set- 
tlement of  Kentucky,  Is  of  this  turn.  It  is  said,  that  he  is 
now  (1818),  at  the  age  of  seventy,  pursuing  the  daily  chase  two 

hundred  mile*  to  the  westward  of  the  last  abode  of  civilised 

man.  He  had  retired  to  a chosen  spot,  beyond  the  Missouri, 

which,  after  him,  is  named  Boon's  Lick,  out  of  the  reach,  as 

he  flattered  himself,  of  intrusion ; but  white  men,  even  there, 
encroached  upon  him,  and,  two  years  ago,  he  went  back  two 

hundred  miles  farther.”  — Birkbeck's  Notes  on  America .] 

9 ['*  Such  is  the  restless  disposition  of  these  back-woods- 
men, and  so  averse  are  their  habits  from  those  of  a civilised 
neighbourhood,  that  nothing  short  of  the  salt,  sandy  desert 


can  stop  them.  The  notorious  Daniel  Boon.  • 

different  time*  has  shifted  his  abode  westward, 
approached  his  dwelling,  when  asked  the  cause  of  bu  tf'S*1 * * * * * * * 9 
change,  replied,  * I think  It  time  to  remove,  vrlw*?  ‘ , ^ 
longer  fell  a tree  for  fuel,  so  that  Its  ton  will  lie 
yards  of  my  cabin.* " — Quart.  Her.  rol.  xxbt-  P- 
« [“  Parmi  les  colonnes,  une  de  cclles  qni 
plus  6tait  comm  amice  par  le  Gfn6ral  Koutouw*  ■ . 
d’hui  Prince  de  Smolcnsko).  Cc  brave  . 

l’intrtpidite  a un  grand  nombre  de  eonnaissaDCM 
il  marchc  au  feu  avec  la  memo  gaicte  qu'il  vi 
11  sait  commander  avec  autant  do  sang  froid  qoj1  r*  - 
d’esprit  et  d’amabilltc  dans  le  commerce  hsbttuei  de  u 
—Hitt,  de  la  Souvtlle  Rustic,  tom.  lil.  p-  Hkj 
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LXXI. 

For  having  thrown  himself  into  a ditch, 

Follow’d  in  haste  by  various  grenadiers. 

Whose  blood  the  puddle  greatly  did  enrich, 

He  climb’d  to  where  the  parapet  appears  ; 

But  there  his  project  reach’d  its  utmost  pitch 
(’Mongst  other  deaths  the  General  Rlbaupierres 
Was  much  regretted),  for  the  Moslem  men 
Threw  them  all  down  into  the  ditch  again.  1 

LXXII. 

And  had  it  not  been  for  some  stray  troops  landing 
They  knew  not  where,  being  carried  by  the  stream 
To  some  spot,  where  they  lost  their  understanding, 
And  wander’d  up  and  down  as  in  a dream, 

Until  they  reach’d,  as  daybreak  was  expanding, 

That  which  a portal  to  their  eyes  did  seem,  — 

The  great  and  gay  Koutousow  might  have  lain 
Where  three  parts  of  his  column  yet  remain.  * 

LXXHI. 

And  scrambling  round  the  rampart,  these  same  troops, 
After  the  taking  of  the  “ Cavalier,”  3 
Just  as  Koutousow 's  most  **  forlorn  ” of  “ hopes  ” 
Took,  like  chameleons,  some  slight  tinge  of  fear, 
Open’d  the  gate  call’d  “ Kllia,”  to  the  groups 4 
Of  baffled  heroes,  who  stood  shyly  near, 

Sliding  knee-deep  in  lately  frozen  mud. 

Now  thaw’d  into  a marsh  of  human  blood. 

LXXIV. 

The  Koxaeks,  or,  if  so  you  please,  Cossacques  — 

(I  don’t  much  pique  myself  upon  orthography, 

So  that  I do  not  grossly  err  in  facts. 

Statistics,  tactics,  politics,  and  geography)  — 

Having  been  used  to  serve  on  horses’  backs. 

And  no  great  dilettanti  in  topography 
Of  fortresses,  but  fighting  where  it  pleases 
Their  chiefs  to  order,  — were  all  cut  to  pieces.  5 

LXXV. 

Their  column,  though  the  Turkish  batteries  thunder’d 
Upon  them,  ne’erthelest  had  reach’d  the  rampart,6 
And  naturally  thought  they  could  have  plunder’d 
The  city,  without  being  farther  hamper’d ; 

1 But  as  it  happens  to  brave  men,  they  blunder’d  — 
The  Turks  at  first  pretended  to  have  scamper’d, 
Only  to  draw  them  ’twixt  two  bastion  corners,7 
From  whence  they  sallied  on  those  Christian  scomers. 

* [“  Ce  brave  Koutomow  se  jeta  dam  !e  fossfe,  fat  auivi 
des  liens,  et  ne  pfen^tra  jusqu'au  haul  du  parapet  qu'aprfes 
Avoir  eprouve  del  ditticultcs  Incroyables.  (Le  brigadier 
Kibaupierre  perdit  la  vie  dam  cette  occasion  : il  avalt  tlxe 
l'esdme  generate,  et  ta  mort  occaiionna  beaucoup  de  regret*. 
Les  Turca  accoururent  en  grand  nombre ; cette  multitude 
repousse  deux  foil  le  gcuCral  juiqu’au  fosse.”  — Hist,  de  la 
Souvelle  Rustic , p.  212.] 

* [**  Quelques  troupes  Russes,  eraportecs  par  le  courant, 
n'avant  pu  debarquer  mr  le  terreln  qu  on  leur  avail  prdscrit,” 
ate — Ibid.  p.  213.] 

J [A  “ Cavalier  " is  an  elevation  of  earth,  situated  ordina- 
rily m the  gorge  of  a bastion,  bordered  with  a parapet,  and 
cut  into  more  or  fewer  embrasures,  according  to  iu  capacity.” 
— Milit.  Diet.] 

* r _ . ••  longdrent  le  rempart,  aprfes  la  prise  du  cavalier,  et 
ouvrirent  la  porte  diterfe  Kilia  aux  soldats  du  GlnlraJ  Rou- 
te mow. ” — Mist,  dc  la  N.  R.  p.  213.] 

» [“  II  ftait  reserve  aux  Kosaks  de  combler  de  leur  corps 
la  partie  du  fn«i6  ou  Us  combatuient ; leur  eolonne  avait  fete 
iivisfee  entre  MM.  Platow  etd’Urlow  . . . ” — Ibid . p.  213.] 

* r. . . •*  La  prereifere  partie,  dcrant  se  lolndre  a la  gauche 
-lu  TOnferal  ArWnieu,  fut  foudroylo  par  le  feu  dcs  batteries, 
ec  parvint  ncamnotns  au  haut  du  rempart.”  — Ibid.  p.  213.] 

7 [*•  Lcs  Turcs  la  laissfercnt  un  peu  s’avanccr,  dans  la  rllle. 

LXXVL 

Then  being  taken  by  the  tail — a taking 
Fatal  to  bishops  as  to  soldiers — these 
Cossacques  were  all  cut  off  as  day  was  breaking, 

And  found  their  lives  were  let  at  a short  lease 

But  perish’d  without  shivering  or  shaking, 

Leaving  as  ladders  their  heap’d  carcasses, 

O’er  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yesouskol 
March'd  with  the  brave  battalion  of  Polouzki : — 8 

LXXVIL 

This  valiant  man  kill'd  all  the  Turks  he  met, 

But  could  not  eat  them,  being  in  his  turn 
Slain  by  some  Mussulmans  9,  who  would  not  yet, 

Without  resistance,  see  their  city  burn. 

The  walls  were  won,  but  ’twas  an  even  bet 

Which  of  the  armies  would  have  cause  to  mourn  : 

’T  was  blow  for  blow,  disputing  inch  by  inch, 

For  one  would  not  retreat,  nor  t’other  flinch. 

LXXVIIL 

Another  column  also  suffer’d  much  : — 

And  here  we  may  remark  with  the  historian, 

You  should  but  give  few  cartridges  to  such 

Troops  as  are  meant  to  march  with  greatest  glory  on : 
When  matters  must  be  carried  by  the  touch 

Of  the  bright  bayonet,  and  they  all  should  hurry  on, 
They  sometimes,  with  a hankering  for  existence, 

Keep  merely  firing  at  a foolish  distance. 10 

LXXIX. 

A junction  of  the  General  Meknop’s  men 

(Without  the  General,  who  had  fallen  some  time 
Before,  being  badly  seconded  just  then) 

Was  made  at  length  with  those  who  dared  to  climb 
The  death-disgorging  rampart  once  again  ; 

And  though  the  Turk’s  resistance  was  sublime, 

They  took  the  bastion,  which  the  Scraskler 
Defended  at  a price  extremely  dear.  * 1 

LXXX. 

Juan  and  Johnson,  and  some  volunteers 

Among  the  foremost,  offer'd  him  good  quarter, 

A word  which  little  suits  with  Seraskiers, 

Or  at  least  suited  not  this  valiant  Tartar, 
lie  died,  deserving  well  his  country's  tears, 

A savage  sort  of  military  martyr. 

An  English  naval  officer,  who  wbh’d 
To  make  him  prisoner,  was  also  dish’d : 

et  firent  deux  lortle*  par  let  angles  taUlaus  dcs  bastions.”  — 
Hist,  de  la  N.  R.  tom.  li.  p.  213.  J 
8 f“  Alors,  se  trouvant  prise  en  queue,  elle  fut  ecrasee  ; ce- 
pe n dan  t le  Lieutenant-colonel  Yesouskoi,  qui  commandait  la 
reserve  composle  d’un  bataiilon  du  rfgiment  de  Polosk,  tr* 
versa  Ic  fosse  sur  lcs  cadavres  des  Koxaks. . .••  — Ibid. 

P-  212.] 

* [ . . . “ et  extermina  tout  les  Turn  qu’ll  cut  en  tfete : cc 
brave  horarnc  ftjt  tue  pendant  l’action.”— Ibid.  p.  213.] 

10  r«  L’autre  partie  des  Koiaks,  qu’Orlow  commandait, 
souflrit  de  la  manic  re  la  plus  cruelle : elle  attaqua  i maiutes  j 
reprises,  futsouvent  repoussfee,  et  perdit  les  deux  tiers  de  ion 
monde.  Et  c'cit  ici  le  lieu  de  placer  une  observation,  quo 
nous  prenoni  dans  les  ntetnoire*  qui  noui  guident ; elle  fait 
remarquer  combien  11  est  mal  vu  de  donner  beaucoup  de  car- 
touches aux  loldats  qui  doirent  cm  porter  un  poste  de  vive 
force,  et  par  consequent  od  la  baionnette  doit  principalement 
agir  ; its  pen  sent  ne  devoir  se  icrtlr  de  cette  derniere  arme.  1 
que  lorsque  les  cartouches  sont  fepuU.es  : dans  cette  persua- 
sion, ils  retardent  leur  marche,  ct  restent  plus  long-temps  ex-  1 1 
poses  au  canou  et  a la  mitraille  de  Penncml.”  — Ibid.  p.  214.]  1 

1*  [*'  La  junction  dc  la  eolonne  dc  Meknop — (lc  general 
«'tant  mal  seconds  fut  tufe)  — sYtant  cffectufee  avee  cello  qui  1 
Pavoisinait,  ces  eolonnes  attaquferent  un  bastion,  ct  feprou-  1 
vferent  un  resistance  oplniAtre  ; mais  bientOt  dcs  cri*  de  vie-  j 1 
toire  se  font  entendre  de  toutes  parts,  et  le  bastion  est  empor- 
tt- ; le  sferaskier  defuudait  cette  partie.”  — Ibid.  p.  214.] 
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I For  all  the  answer  to  his  proposition 

Was  from  a pistol-shot  that  laid  him  dead  ; 1 
On  which  the  rest,  without  more  Intermission, 

Began  to  lay  about  with  steel  and  lead  — 

The  pious  metals  most  in  requisition 
On  such  occasions : not  a single  head 
Was  spared ; — three  thousand  Moslems  perish’d  here, 

1 And  sixteen  bayonets  pierced  the  Seraskier.  * 

LXXXII. 

The  city’s  taken — only  part  by  part  — 

And  Death  Is  drunk  with  gore  : there ’s  not  a street 
Where  fights  not  to  the  last  some  desperate  heart 
For  those  for  whom  it  soon  shall  cease  to  beat. 3 
Here  War  forgot  his  own  destructive  art 
In  more  destroying  Nature ; and  the  heat 
Of  carnage,  like  the  Nile’s  sun-sodden  slime, 

| Engender’d  monstrous  shapes  of  every  crime. 

LXXXIII. 

A Russian  officer,  in  martial  tread 
i Over  a heap  of  bodies,  felt  his  heel 

I Seized  fast,  as  if ’t  were  by  the  serpent's  head 

Whose  fangs  Eve  taught  her  human  seed  to  feel ; 
In  vain  he  kick’d,  and  swore,  and  writhed,  and  bled. 
And  howl’d  for  help  as  wolves  do  for  a meal  — 

The  teeth  still  kept  their  gratifying  hold. 

As  do  the  subtle  snakes  described  of  old. 

LXXX1V. 

A dying  Moslem,  who  had  felt  the  foot 
Of  a foe  o’er  him,  snatch’d  at  it,  and  bit 
The  very  tendon  which  Is  most  acute  — 

(That  which  some  ancient  Muse  or  modem  wit 
Named  after  thee,  Achilles)  and  quite  through ’t 
He  made  the  teeth  meet,  nor  relinquish’d  it 
Even  with  his  life  — for  (but  they  lie)  *t  is  said 
To  the  live  leg  still  clung  the  sever’d  head. 

LXXXV. 

However  this  may  be,  ’t  is  pretty  sure 
The  Russian  officer  for  life  was  lamed, 

For  the  Turk’s  teeth  stuck  faster  than  a skewer. 

And  left  him  ‘midst  the  invalid  and  maim’d : 

J The  regimental  surgeon  could  not  cure 

His  patient,  and  perhaps  was  to  be  blamed 
More  than  the  head  of  the  inveterate  foe, 

Which  was  cut  off,  and  scarce  even  then  let  go. 

LXXXVI. 

But  then  the  fact ’s  a fact  — and ’t  Is  the  part 
Of  a true  poet  to  escape  from  fiction 

I I Whene’er  he  can ; for  there  Is  little  art 

In  leaving  verse  more  free  from  the  restriction 
Of  truth  than  prose,  unless  to  suit  the  mart 
For  wliat  is  sometimes  called  poetic  diction. 

And  that  outrageous  appetite  for  lies 
Which  Satan  angles  with  for  souls,  like  files. 

• [ . . . “ un  offlder  de  marine  Anglais,  rent  le  faire  pri- 
sonnier,  et  recoit  un  coup  de  pistolet  qul  l'etend  roidcinorL” 
— Hitt,  de  la  S.  R.  p.  214.) 

| * Let  Rimes  passent  Irols  rnille  Turcs  au  fil  de  l’cpte ; 

•else  baionnettes  percent  & la  fois  le  seraskier.**—  Ibid. 
II  *114.) 

| j * ["  La  villa  est  emportce ; 1‘lmage  de  la  mort  et  de  la 
1 destruction  te  reprfcsente  de  tous  le*  c6t(s  ; le  soldat  furleux 
n’ecoutc  plus  la  voix  de  tes  officler*,  il  ne  respire  que  le 


lxxxvii. 

The  city  *s  taken,  but  not  render’d — No ! 

There  ’s  not  a Moslem  that  hath  yielded  sword: 
The  blood  may  gush  out,  as  the  Danube’s  flow 
Rolls  by  the  city  wall ; but  deed  nor  word 
Acknowledge  aught  of  dread  of  death  or  foe : 

In  vain  the  yell  of  victory  is  roar’d 
By  the  advancing  Muscovite  — the  groan 
Of  the  last  foe  is  echoed  by  his  own. 

LXXXVIII. 

The  bayonet  pierces  and  the  sabre  cleaves, 

And  human  lives  are  lavish’d  everywhere, 

As  the  year  closing  whirls  the  scarlet  leaves 
When  the  stripp'd  forest  bows  to  the  bleak  sir, 
And  groans ; and  thus  the  peopled  city  grieves 
Shorn  of  its  best  and  loveliest,  and  left  tare ; 
But  still  it  falls  in  vast  and  awful  splinters 
As  oaks  blown  down  with  all  their  thousand  wusaft. 


LXXXIX. 

It  is  an  awful  topic  — but ’t  is  not 
My  cue  for  any  tbne  to  be  terrific : 

For  checker’d  as  is  seen  our  human  lot 
With  good,  and  bad,  and  worse,  alike  prolific 
Of  melancholy  merriment,  to  quote 

Too  much  of  one  sort  would  be  soporific;— 
Without,  or  with,  offence  to  friends  or  foes, 

I sketch  your  world  exactly  as  it  goes. 

XC. 

And  one  good  action  in  the  midst  of  crimes 
Is  u quite  refreshing,"  In  the  affected  phra* 

Of  these  ambrosial,  Pharisaic  times, 

With  all  their  pretty  milk-and-water  ways 
And  may  serve  therefore  to  bedew  these  rhymes 
A little  scorch’d  at  present  with  the  War; 

Of  conquest  and  its  consequences,  which 
Make  epic  poesy  so  rare  and  rich. 

XCI. 

Upon  a taken  bastion,  where  there  lay 
Thousands  of  slaughter'd  men,  a yet  warn  gn*P 
Of  murder’d  women,  who  had  found  their  war 
To  this  vain  refuge,  made  the  good  heart  drt- , 
And  shudder ; — while,  as  beautiful  as  May. 

A female  child  of  ten  years  tried  to  stoop 
And  hide  her  little  palpitating  breast 
Amidst  the  bodies  lull’d  in  bloody  rest* 

XCII. 

Two  villanous  Cossacques  pursued  the  cfcM 
With  flashing  eyes  and  weapons;  match 
them, 

The  rudest  brute  that  roams  Siberia’s  wild 
Has  feelings  pure  and  polish’d  as  a gem,— 

The  bear  is  civilised,  the  wolf  is  mild  , 

And  whom  for  this  at  last  must  we  c®*®® 
Their  natures  ? or  their  sovereigns,  who  crop**1. 
All  arts  to  teach  their  subjects  to  destroy  ? 


rootage ; altf  r6  de  tang,  tout  est  todifffcf®*  f*** 

Hitt,  de  la  H.  R.  p.  814  J 

* [*•  Je  sauvaf  la  rte  i une  fille  de  dlx  11 

cl  la  candour  for maicn t un  cootraste  bi**1  "■P’Tu 
rage  de  tout  ce  qul  m'environnalt.  Ed  « & «*** 

nfi  commcn^a  le  carnage.  J’apperfui  un 
femmes  figorgfres,  ontre  Iwquelle*  cet  mi  V 

charm  ante,  chcrcbalt  un  asile  contre  la  fureo  :i 

i -ks  qul  (talent  sur  le  point  do  la  «***■***«  I i 
I! ic  hllikc . See  Hitt,  de  la  Sou*.  />'«**• ,UBl  ’ v 
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XCI1L 

Their  sabres  glitter’d  o’er  her  little  head, 

Whence  her  fair  hair  rose  twining  with  affright. 
Her  hidden  face  was  plunged  amidst  the  dead  ; 

When  Juan  caught  a glimpse  of  this  sad  sight, 

I shall  not  say  exactly  what  he  taid. 

Because  it  might  not  solace  “ ears  polite  1 * 
But  what  he  did,  was  to  lay  on  their  backs. 

The  readiest  way  of  reasoning  with  Cossacques. 
XCIV. 

One’s  hip  he  slash'd,  and  split  the  other's  shoulder, 
And  drove  them  with  their  brutal  yells  to  seek 
If  there  might  be  chirurgeons  who  could  solder 
The  wounds  they  richly  merited  3,  and  shriek 
Their  baffled  rage  and  pain  ; while  waxing  colder 
As  he  turn’d  o’er  each  pale  and  gory  cheek, 

Don  Juan  raised  his  little  captive  from 
The  heap  a moment  more  had  made  her  tomb. 

xcv. 

And  she  was  chill  as  they,  and  on  her  face 
A slender  streak  of  blood  announced  how  near 
Her  fate  had  been  to  that  of  all  her  race ; 

For  the  same  blow  which  laid  her  mother  hen* 
Had  scarr’d  her  brow,  and  left  its  crimson  trace. 

As  the  last  link  with  all  she  had  held  dear ; 3 
But  else  unhurt,  she  open'd  her  large  eyes, 

And  gazed  on  Juan  with  a wild  surprise. 

XCVL 

Just  at  this  instant,  while  their  eyes  were  fix’d 
Upon  each  other,  with  dilated  glance. 

In  Juan’s  look,  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  mix’d 
With  joy  to  save,  and  dread  of  some  mischance 
I Unto  his  protegee  ; while  hers,  transfix'd 

With  infant  terrors,  glared  as  from  a trance, 

A pure,  transparent,  pale,  yet  radiant  face. 

Like  to  a lighted  alabaster  vase ; — 

XCVIL 

I Up  came  John  Johnson  (I  will  not  say  “Jack," 

For  that  were  vulgar,  cold,  and  common-place 
On  great  occasions,  such  as  an  attack 
On  cities,  as  hath  been  the  present  case)  j 
Up  Johnson  came,  with  hundreds  at  his  back, 
Exclaiming : — “ Juan  ! Juan  ! On,  boy ! brace 
Your  arm,  and  1 11  bet  Moscow  to  a dollar, 

That  you  and  I will  win  St.  George’s  collar. 4 
XCVIJL 

“ The  Seraskier  is  knock'd  upon  the  head, 

But  the  stone  bastion  still  remains,  wherein 
The  old  Pacha  sits  among  some  hundreds  dead, 
Smoking  his  pipe  quite  calmly  'midst  the  din 
Of  our  artillery  and  his  own  : ’t  is  said 
Our  kill'd,  already  piled  up  to  the  chin. 

Lie  round  the  battery  ; but  still  it  batters. 

And  grape  in  volleys,  like  a vineyard,  scatters. 
XCIX. 

“ Then  up  with  me  ! ” — But  Juan  answer’d,  “ Look 
Upon  this  child  — I saved  her  — must  not  leave 
Her  life  to  chance  ; but  point  me  out  some  nook 
Of  safety,  where  she  less  may  shrink  and  grieve, 


And  I am  with  you.”  — Whereon  Johnson  took 
A glance  around  — and  shrugg'd — and  twitch’d  his 
sleeve 

And  black  silk  neckloth  — and  replied, “ You  ’re  right ; 
Poor  thing  ’.  what’s  to  be  done  ? I ’m  puzzled  quite.” 

c. 

Said  Juan  — “ Whatsoever  is  to  be 
: Done,  I ’ll  not  quit  her  till  she  seems  secure 

Of  present  life  a good  deal  more  than  we.  ” — 

Quoth  Johnson  — u Neither  will  I quite  insure ; 
But  at  the  least  you  may  die  gloriously." — 

Juan  replied  — “At  least  I will  endure 
Whate’er  Is  to  be  borne — but  not  resign 
This  child,  who  is  parentless,  and  therefore  mine.  ” 
CL 

Johnson  said  — “ Juan,  we’ve  no  time  to  lose  j 
The  child ’s  a pretty  child — a very  pretty — 

I never  saw  such  eyes  — but  hark  ! now  choose 
Between  your  fame  and  feelings,  pride  and  pity : — 
Hark ! how  the  roar  increases  I — no  excuse 
Will  serve  when  there  is  plunder  in  a city ; — 

I should  be  loath  to  march  without  you,  but. 

By  God  ! we  ’U  be  too  late  for  the  first  cut  ” 

CIL 

But  J uan  was  immovable ; until 

Johnson,  who  really  loved  him  in  his  way. 

Pick'd  out  amongst  his  followers  with  some  skill 
Such  as  he  thought  the  least  given  up  to  prey  ; 
And  swearing  if  the  infant  came  to  ill 

That  they  should  all  be  shot  on  the  next  day ; 

But  if  she  were  deliver’d  safe  and  sound. 

They  should  at  least  have  fifty  rubles  round, 

cm. 

And  all  allowances  besides  of  plunder 

In  fair  proportion  with  their  comrades ; — then 
Juan  consented  to  march  on  through  thunder, 

Which  thinn’d  at  every  step  their  ranks  of  men  ; 
And  yet  the  rest  rush’d  eagerly  — no  wonder, 

For  they  were  heated  by  the  hope  of  gain, 

A thing  which  happens  everywhere  each  day  — 

No  hero  trusteth  wholly  to  half  pay. 

CIV. 

And  such  is  victory,  and  such  is  man  ! 

At  least  nine  tenths  of  what  we  call  so  : — God 
May  have  another  name  for  half  we  scan 
As  human  beings,  or  his  ways  are  odd. 

But  to  our  subject : a brave  Tartar  khan  — 

Or  “ sultan,"  as  the  author  (to  whose  nod 
In  prose  I bend  my  humble  verse)  doth  call 
This  chieftain  — somehow  would  not  yield  at  all : 

CV. 

But  flank'd  by  Jirt  brave  sons  (such  Is  polygamy, 
That  she  spawns  warriors  by  the  score,  wnere  none 
Are  prosecuted  for  that  false  crime  bigamy), 

He  never  would  believe  the  city  won 
While  courage  clung  but  to  a single  twig.  — Am  I 
Describing  Priam’s,  Peleus’,  or  Jove's  son  ? 

Neither  — but  a good,  plain,  old,  temperate  m m. 
Who  fought  with  his  five  children  In  the  van.  * 


1 [“  But  never  mention  hell  to  ears  polite.”—.  Pore.] 

1 [“  Ce  spectacle  m'attira  bientdt,  et  Je  n'huiltai  pas. 
«>mme  on  peut  le  croire,  <L  [wendre  entre  mes  bras  cette  in- 

fortunfe,  que  les  barbaret  voulaient  y poursulrre  encore. 
J cu*  blen  do  la  peine  i me  retenir  et  i ne  pas  porcer  ces  ml- 
•"aWes  du  sabre  que  je  tenals  suspendu  sar  leur  tide : — je 
ow  contcntal  cependant  de  les  felolgner,  non  sans  leur  pro- 
les  cotips  et  les  injures  qu’lls  mcritalcnt.  . . — 

■kmueu.] 


3 [“ . . . JVus  le  plaisir  d’apperceroir  que  ma  petite  prl- 
sonnit  re  n’avalt  d'autre  mal  qu'une  counure  legt're  que  lul 
avail  fatte  au  visage  le  mtme  fer  qul  avail  pcrce  sa  mere."  — 
Richelieu.] 

4 A Russian  military  order. 

3 [“  Le  sultan  perit  dans  Paction  en  brave  homme,  digne 
d'un  mellleur  destin  ; ce  fut  lul  qul  ralila  les  Turca  lorsque 
Pennemi  penetra  dans  le  place:  ce  sultan,  d'une  valeur 
eprourec,  surpassait  en  g'nerosite  les  plus  civilises  de  sa 

ry  a 
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CVI. 

To  take  him  was  the  point — The  truly  brave, 

When  they  behold  the  brave  oppress’d  with  odds. 
Are  touch’d  with  a desire  to  shield  and  save  ; — 

A mixture  of  wild  beasts  and  demi-gods 
Are  they  — now  furious  as  the  sweeping  wave, 

Now  moved  with  pity  : even  as  sometimes  nods 
The  rugged  tree  unto  the  summer  wind. 

Compassion  breathes  along  the  savage  mind. 

cvn. 

But  he  would  not  be  taken , and  replied 
To  all  the  propositions  of  surrender 
| By  mowing  Christians  down  on  every  side. 

As  obstinate  as  Swedish  Charles  at  Bender.  1 
His  five  brave  boys  no  less  the  foe  defied ; 

Whereon  the  Russian  pathos  grew  less  tender, 

As  being  a virtue,  like  terrestrial  patience. 

Apt  to  wear  out  on  trifling  provocations. 

CVIII. 

And  spite  of  Johnson  and  of  Juan,  who 
Expended  all  their  Eastern  phraseology 
In  begging  him,  for  God’s  sake,  just  to  show 
So  much  less  fight  as  might  form  an  apology 
For  them  in  saving  such  a desperate  foe  — 

He  hew’d  away,  like  doctors  of  theology 
When  they  dispute  with  sceptics ; and  with  curses 
Struck  at  his  friends,  as  babies  beat  their  nurses. 

CIX. 

Nay,  he  had  wounded,  though  but  slightly,  both 
Juan  and  Johnson  ; whereupon  they  fell. 

The  first  with  sighs,  the  second  with  an  oath, 

Upon  his  angry  sultanship,  pell-mell. 

And  all  around  were  grown  exceeding  wroth 
At  such  a pertinacious  infidel, 

And  pour’d  upon  him  and  his  sons  like  rain. 

Which  they  resisted  like  a sandy  plain 

CX. 

That  drinks  and  still  is  dry.  At  last  they  perish’d  — 
His  second  son  was  lerelTd  by  a shot ; 

I j His  third  was  sabred ; and  the  fourth,  most  cherish’d 
Of  all  the  five,  on  bayonets  met  his  lot ; 

The  fifth,  who,  by  a Christian  mother  nourish’d, 

I Had  been  neglected,  ill-used,  and  what  not. 
Because  deform’d,  yet  died  all  game  and  bottom. 

To  save  a sire  who  blush’d  that  he  begot  him. 

CXL 

The  eldest  was  a true  and  tameless  Tartar, 

As  great  a scorner  of  the  Nazarene 
As  ever  Mahomet  pick’d  out  for  a martyr. 

Who  only  saw  the  black-eyed  girls  in  green, 

I ! Who  make  the  beds  of  those  who  won’t  take  quarter 
i On  earth,  in  Paradise  ; and  when  once  seen, 

| Those  houris,  like  all  other  pretty’  creatures, 

; Do  just  whate’er  they  please,  by  dint  of  features. 

cxn. 

And  what  they  pleased  to  do  with  the  young  khan 
In  heaven  I know  not,  nor  pretend  to  guess  ; 

! But  doubtless  they  prefer  a fine  young  man 
To  tough  old  heroes,  and  can  do  no  less ; 

nation ; cinq  de  i«  tils  combat  talent  a set  cAtls,  11  les  cn- 
couragealt  par  son  example." — Hitt,  de  la  N.  R.  tom.  Ui. 
p.215.] 

’ ["  At  Bender,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pultawa,  Charles 
gave  a proof  of  that  unreasonable  obstinacy,  which  occasioned 
all  his  misfortunes  In  Turkey.  When  advised  to  write  to  the 
grand  rlsier.  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Turks,  he  said  It 
T/as  beneath  his  dignity.  The  same  obstinacy  placed  him  ne- 


And  that ’s  the  cause  no  doubt  why,  if  we  scan 
A field  of  battle's  ghastly  wilderness. 

For  one  rough,  weather-beaten,  veteran  body, 

You  ’ll  find  ten  thousand  handsome  coxcombs  bloody. 

cxm. 

Your  houris  also  have  a natural  pleasure 
In  lopping  off  your  lately  married  men. 

Before  the  bridal  hours  have  danced  their  measure. 
And  the  sad,  second  moon  grows  dim  again. 

Or  dull  repentance  hath  had  dreary  leisure 
To  wish  him  back  a bachelor  now  and  then: 

And  thus  your  hour!  (it  may  be)  disputes 
Of  these  brief  blossoms  the  immediate  fruits. 
CXTV. 

Thus  the  young  khan,  with  houris  In  his  sight. 
Thought  not  upon  the  charms  of  four  young  briia. 
But  bravely  rush’d  on  his  first  heavenly  night 
In  short,  howe’er  our  better  faith  derides 
These  black-eyed  virgins  make  the  Moslems  fight. 

As  though  there  were  one  heaven  and  none  be* 
sides  — 

Whereas,  if  all  be  true  we  hear  of  heaven 
And  hell,  there  must  at  least  be  six  or  seven. 

CXV. 

So  fully  flash'd  the  phantom  on  his  eyes. 

That  when  the  very  lance  was  in  his  heart. 

He  shouted  “ Allah  ! ” and  saw  Paradise 
With  all  its  veil  of  mystery  drawn  apart 
And  bright  eternity  without  disguise 
On  his  soul,  like  a ceaseless  sunrise,  dart 
With  prophets,  houris,  angels,  saints,  descried 
In  one  voluptuous  blaze, — and  then  be  died : • 

CXVL 

But  with  a heavenly  rapture  on  his  face- 

The  good  old  khan,  who  long  had  ceased  to  ** 
Houris,  or  aught  except  his  florid  race. 

Who  grew  like  cedars  round  him  gloriously— 
When  he  beheld  his  latest  hero  grace 

The  earth,  which  he  became  like  a fell’d  tra. 
Paused  for  a moment  from  the  fight,  and  cast 
A glance  on  that  slain  son,  his  first  and  last 
CXYIL 

The  soldiers,  who  beheld  him  drop  his  point. 
Stopp’d  as  if  once  more  willing  to  concede 
Quarter,  in  case  he  bade  them  not  M aroynt : * 

As  he  before  had  done.  He  did  not  heed 
Their  pause  nor  signs : his  heart  was  out  of  joint, 
And  shook  (till  now  unshaken)  like  a reed. 

As  he  look’d  down  upon  his  children  gone, 

And  felt — though  done  with  life — he  was  aWfc* 

cxvin. 

But  ’twaa  a transient  tremor : — with  a spring 
Upon  the  Russian  steel  his  breast  he  flung, 

As  carelessly  as  hurls  the  moth  her  wing 
Against  the  light  wherein  she  dies : he  clung 
Closer,  that  all  the  deadlier  they  might  wring. 

Unto  the  bayonets  which  had  pierced  hfa  I00 
And  throwing  back  a dim  look  on  his  sons 
In  one  wide  wound  pour’d  forth  his  soul  at  oact- 

cessarlljr  at  variance  with  all  the  minister*  of  the  Fort* 
Voltaire.] 

* ["  Ces  dnq  fils  furent  tons  tu6s  sous  res 
eeata  point  de  sc  battre,  r^pondlt  par  dcs  coup*  de 
propositions  de  *e  rendre,  et  no  fut  atteint  da  coup  “WT 
qu'  aprfcs  avoir  abattu  do  ml  main  beau  coup  de  K<****f- 
plu*  arham6*  A sa  prise  ; le  rest*  de  sa  troupe  fat  mute™ 
-Hitt,  de  la  N R.  p.316.] 
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CXIX. 

Tts  strdnge  enough  — the  rough,  tough  soldiers, 
who 

Spared  neither  sex  nor  age  in  their  career 
Of  carnage,  when  this  old  man  was  pierced  through. 
And  lay  before  them  with  bis  children  near, 
Touch'd  by  the  heroism  of  him  they  slew, 

Were  melted  for  a moment ; though  no  tear 
Flow’d  from  their  bloodshot  eyes,  all  red  with  strife. 
They  honour’d  such  determined  scorn  of  life. 

cxx. 

But  the  stone  bastion  still  kept  up  its  Are, 

Where  the  chief  pacha  calmly  held  his  post : 

Some  twenty  times  he  made  the  Russ  retire, 

And  baffled  the  assaults  of  all  their  host ; 

At  length  he  condescended  to  inquire 
If  yet  the  city’s  rest  were  won  or  lost ; 

And  being  told  the  latter,  sent  a bey 
To  answer  Ribas’  summons  to  give  way.  * 

CXXL 

In  the  mean  time,  cross-legg’d,  with  great  sang-froid. 
Among  the  scorching  ruins  he  sat  smoking 
Tobacco  on  a little  carpet ; — Troy 

Saw  nothing  like  the  scene  around  ; — yet  looking 
With  martial  stoicism,  nought  seem’d  to  annoy 
His  stem  philosophy ; but  gently  stroking 
* His  beard,  he  puff'd  his  pipe’s  ambrosial  gales, 

As  If  he  had  three  lives,  as  well  as  tails.  * 

CXXIL 

The  town  was  taken  — whether  he  might  yield 
Himself  or  bastion,  little  matter’d  now ; 

His  stubborn  valour  was  no  future  shield. 

Ismail ’s  no  more ! The  crescent’s  silver  bow 
, Sunk,  and  the  crimson  cross  glared  o’er  the  field, 

But  red  with  no  redeeming  gore : the  glow 
Of  burning  streets,  like  moonlight  on  the  water, 

Was  Imaged  back  in  blood,  the  sea  of  slaughter. 

exxm. 

All  that  the  mind  would  shrink  from  of  excesses ; 

All  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad  ; 

All  that  we  read,  hear,  dream,  of  man’s  distresses ; 

All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad  ; 

All  that  defies  the  worst  which  pen  expresses ; 

All  by  which  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 
As  hell  — mere  mortals  who  their  power  abuse — 
Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since)  let  loose.  3 

l r"  Quoiqoe  let  Russes  Ament  repandu*  dans  la  vllle,  le 
bastion  de  plerre  resistalt  encore ; il  etalt  defendu  par  un 
vieillard,  pacha  & trot*  queues,  et  commandant  les  force*  rc- 
unics  l Ismael.  On  lul  prupnsa  une  capitulation  ; il  de- 
mon da  *1  le  rest*  de  la  vllle  etait  conquls ; *ur  cctte  r£- 
ponse,  II  autortsa  quelques-uns  de  ces  offlclers  i capituler 
arec  M.  de  Riba*." — Hut.  de  la  N.  R.  p.  315.] 

* [**  Pendant  ce  colloqae,  11  restattendusurde*  tapis  place* 
*ur  let  mine*  de  la  forte  res  se.  fumant  *a  pipe  arec  la  mime 
traaquillite  et  la  incme  indifference  quo  s*il  efit  etc  6t ranger 
A toot  ce  qui  se  passalt."  — Ibid.  p.  215.] 

* £No  man  could  describe  the  horror*  which  ensued.  The 
ferocious  victors,  in  mead  of  being  struck  with  admiration  or 
respect  bjr  the  noble  defence  of  the  brave  garrison,  were  *o 
enraged  at  the  great  slaughter  of  their  fellow*  which  had 
taken  place,  that  no  bound*  could  be  prescribed  to  the  excess 
of  their  fury.  All  order  and  command  *ecm  to  have  been 
entirely  at  an  end  during  the  horrors  of  that  terrible  night : 
the  officers  could  neither  restrain  the  slaughter,  nor  prevent 
the  general  plunder,  made  by  the  lawless  and  ferocious  sol- 
dier*. Thousands  of  the  Turks,  incapable  of  enduring  the 
sight  of  the  horrid  scenes  of  destruction  in  which  all  that  was 
dear  to  them  was  involved,  rushed  desperately  upon  the 
bayonets  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  shorten  their  misery ; 
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cxx  IV. 

If  here  and  there  some  transient  trait  of  pity 

Was  shown,  and  some  more  noble  heart  broke  through 
Its  bloody  bond,  and  saved,  perhaps,  some  pretty 
Child,  or  an  aged,  helpless  man  or  two  — 

What ’s  this  In  one  annihilated  city, 

Where  thousand  loves,  and  ties,  and  duties  grew  ? 
Cockneys  of  London  I Muscadlns  of  Paris  1 
Just  ponder  what  a pious  pastime  war  is. 

exxv. 

Think  how  the  joys  of  reading  a Gazette 
Are  purchased  by  all  agonies  and  crimes : 

Or  if  these  do  not  move  you,  don’t  forget 
Such  doom  may  be  your  own  in  after- times. 
Meantime  the  Taxes,  Castle reagh,  and  Debt, 

Are  hints  as  good  as  sermons,  or  as  rhymes. 

Read  your  own  hearts  and  Ireland's  present  story, 
Then  feed  her  famine  fat  with  Wellesley’s  glory. 

CXXVL 

But  still  there  is  unto  a patriot  nation. 

Which  loves  so  well  Its  country  and  its  king, 

A subject  of  sublimest  exultation  — 

Bear  it,  ye  Muses,  on  your  brightest  wing  I 
Howe'er  the  mighty  locust.  Desolation, 

Strip  your  green  fields,  and  to  your  harvests  cling, 
Gaunt  famine  never  shall  approach  the  throne — 
Though  Ireland  starve,  great  George  weighs  twenty 
stone. 

CXXVIL 

But  let  me  put  an  end  unto  my  theme : 

There  was  an  end  of  Ismail — hapless  town  I 
Far  flash’d  her  burning  towers  o’er  Danube’s  stream. 
And  redly  ran  his  blushing  waters  down. 

The  horrid  war-whoop  and  the  shriller  scream 
Rose  still ; but  fainter  were  the  thunders  grown : 
Of  forty  thousand  who  had  m arm’d  the  wall, 

Some  hundreds  breathed  — the  rest  were  silent  all  1 4 

cxxvm. 

In  one  thing  ne'erthcless  *tis  fit  to  praise 
The  Russian  army  upon  this  occasion, 

A virtue  much  in  fashion  now-a-days, 

And  therefore  worthy  of  commemoration : 

The  topic's  tender,  so  shall  be  my  phrase  — 

Perhaps  the  season’s  chill,  and  their  long  station 
In  winter’s  depth,  or  want  of  rest  and  victual, 

Had  made  them  chaste;  — they  ravish’d  very  little. 

while  those  who  could  reach  the  Danube  threw  themselves 
headlong  Into  U for  the  same  purpose.  The  streets  and  pass- 
age* were  so  choked  by  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying  bodies 
which  lay  in  them,  as  considerably  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  victors  In  their  eager  search  for  plunder.  — Da.  Lac- 
rencz,  in  Ann.  Reg.  for  1791.] 

4 [“  On  egorgea  indlstinetemeot,  on  taccagea  la  place  5 et 
la  rage  du  vainqueur  se  r£nandit  com  me  un  torrent  furieux 
qui  a renversc  les  digues  qul  le  retenalent : personite  obtint  de 
grace,  et  trente  knit  milie  hutt  cent  to  ironic  Turcs  plrirent 
dans  cette  journle  de  sang." — Hitt,  de  la  Souv.  Rustic,  tom. 
11L  p.  214. 

“ Among  those  who  fell  were  a number  of  the  bravest, 
most  experienced,  and  renowned  commanders  In  the  Turkish 
armies.  Six  or  seven  Tartar  princes,  of  the  illustrious  Une 
of  Gherai,  likewise  perished  with  the  rest.  A few  hundreds 
of  prisoners  were  preserved,  to  serve  as  melancholy  recorders 
and  witnesses  of  the  destruction  which  they  had  beheld.  In 
consequence  of  an  accurate  inquiry  set  on  foot  by  an  Ottoman 
commander  of  rank,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of 
Turks,  who  perished  in  the  slaughter  of  Ismail,  amounted 
to  thirty -eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen."  — Da. 
Lauaisc*.] 
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CXXUL 

Much  did  they  slay,  more  plunder,  and  no  less 
Might  here  and  there  occur  some  violation 
In  the  other  line ; — but  not  to  such  excess 
As  when  the  French,  that  dissipated  nation. 

Take  towns  by  storm : no  causes  can  I guess. 

Except  cold  weather  and  commiseration ; 

1 But  ail  the  ladies,  save  some  twenty  score. 

Were  almost  as  much  virgins  as  before. 

exxx. 

Some  odd  mistakes,  too,  happen'd  in  the  dark. 

Which  show'd  a want  of  lanterns,  or  of  taste  — 
Indeed  the  smoke  was  such  they  scarce  could  mark 
Their  friends  from  foes,  — besides  such  things  from 
Occur,  though  rarely,  when  there  Is  a spark  [haste 
Of  light  to  save  the  venerably  chaste : 

But  six  old  damsels,  each  of  seventy  years. 

Were  all  deflower’d  by  different  grenadiers. 

CXXXL 

But  on  the  whole  their  continence  was  great ; 

So  that  some  disappointment  there  ensued 
To  those  who  had  felt  the  inconvenient  state 
Of  “ single  blessedness,”  and  thought  it  good 
(Since  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  only  fate, 

To  bear  these  crosses)  for  each  waning  prude 
To  make  a Roman  sort  of  Sabine  wedding, 

Without  the  expense  and  the  suspense  of  bedding. 

cxxxu. 

Some  voices  of  the  buxom  middle-aged 
Were  also  heard  to  wonder  In  the  din 
(Widows  of  forty  were  these  birds  long  caged) 

“ Wherefore  the  ravishing  did  not  begin  ! " 

But  while  the  thirst  for  gore  and  plunder  raged, 
There  was  small  leisure  for  superfluous  sin ; 

But  whether  they  escaped  or  no,  lies  hid 
In  darkness  — I can  only  hope  they  did. 

C XXXIII. 

Suvr arrow  now  was  conqueror — a match 

For  Timour  or  for  Zinghis  in  his  trade.  [thatch 
While  mosques  and  streets,  beneath  his  eyes,  like 
Blazed,  and  the  cannon's  roar  was  scarce  allay’d, 
W'lth  bloody  hands  he  wrote  his  first  despatch ; 

And  here  exactly  follows  what  he  said : — 

“ Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Empress  ! " ( Powers 
Eternal!  such  names  mingled!)  “ Ismail’s  ours.”  ‘ 
CXXXIV. 

Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendous  words. 

Since  M Mene,  Menc,  Tekel,"  and  “ Upharsln,” 
Which  hands  or  pens  have  ever  traced  of  swords. 

Heaven  help  me  ! I'm  but  little  of  a parson  : 

What  Daniel  read  was  short-hand  of  the  Lord’s, 
Severe,  sublime ; the  prophet  wrote  no  farce  on 
The  fate  of  nations ; — but  this  Russ  so  witty 
Could  rhyme,  like  Nero,  o’er  a burning  city.  • 

1 In  the  original  Russian  — 

" Slava  bogu  ! alava  vara  ! 

Kre  post  Vs  ala  y i&  tam  ;** 
a kind  of  couplet ; for  he  was  a poet 
* [Mr.  Tweddell,  who  met  with  Suwarrow  in  the  Ukraine, 
says  — "He  Is  a most  extraordinary  character.  He  dine* 
every  morning  about  nine.  He  sleeps  almost  naked ; he 
affects  a perfect  indifference  to  heat  and  cold  ; and  quits  his 
chamber,  which  approaches  to  suffocation,  in  order  to  review 
his  troops,  in  a tnin  linen  jacket,  while  the  thermometer  of 


Reaumur  Is  at  ten  degrees  below  freesing.  Hit  manners 
correspond  with  his  humours.  1 dined  with  him  this  morn- 
ing. He  cried  to  me  across  the  table.  — • Tweddell ! ' (he 
geoerally  addressed  me  by  my  surname,  without  addition) 
rthe  French  have  taken  Portsmouth—  I have  Just  received  a 


cxxxv. 

He  wrote  this  Polar  melody,  and  set  it. 

Duly  accompanied  by  shrieks  and  groans. 

Which  few  will  sing,  1 trust,  but  none  forget  It— 
For  I will  teach,  if  possible,  the  stones 
To  rise  against  earth’s  tyrants.  Never  let  U 
Be  said  that  we  still  truckle  unto  thrones;— 
But  ye — our  children’s  children ! think  how  wt 
Show'd  what  things  were  before  the  world  was  fra! 

CXXXVL 

That  hour  is  not  for  us,  but  *t  is  for  you : 

And  as,  in  the  great  joy  of  your  millennium. 
You  hardly  will  believe  such  things  were  true 
As  now  occur,  I thought  that  I would  pen  you  eta; 
But  may  their  very  memory  perish  too!  — 

Yet  if  perchance  remember’d,  still  disdain  you 'm 
More  than  you  scorn  the  savages  of  yore. 

Who  painted  their  bare  limbs,  but  not  with  gore. 

CXXXVIL 

And  when  you  hear  historians  talk  of  thrones, 
And  those  that  sate  upon  them,  let  it  be 
As  we  now  gaze  upon  the  mammoth's  bones, 

And  wonder  what  old  world  such  things  could  » 
Or  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  stones 
The  pleasant  riddles  of  futurity  — 

Guessing  at  what  shall  happily  be  hid. 

As  the  real  purpose  of  a pyramid. 

CXXXVIII. 

Reader  1 I have  kept  my  word, — at  least  so  hr 
As  the  first  Canto  promised.  You  have  now 
Had  sketches  of  love,  tempest,  travel,  war,— 

All  very  accurate,  you  must  allow, 

And  epic,  if  plain  truth  should  prove  no  bur ; 

For  I have  drawn  much  less  with  a 1cm:;  tw* 
Than  my  forerunners.  Carelessly  I sing. 

But  Phcrbus  lends  me  now  and  then  a string 

CXXXIX. 

With  which  I still  can  harp,  and  carp,  and  fiddle. 

What  further  hath  befallen  or  may  befall 
The  hero  of  tbis  grand  poetic  riddle, 

I by  and  by  may  tell  you,  if  at  all ; 

But  now  I choose  to  break  off  in  the  middle, 

Worn  out  with  battering  Ismail’s  stubborn 
While  Juan  Is  sent  off  with  the  despatch, 

For  which  all  Petersburgh  is  on  the  watch. 5 

CXL. 

This  special  honour  was  conferr’d,  because 
He  had  behaved  with  courage  and  humanity-* 
Which  last  men  like,  when  they  have  time  to  J#** 
From  their  ferocities  produced  by  vanity. 

His  little  captive  gain’d  him  some  applause 
For  saving  her  amidst  the  wild  Insanity 
Of  carnage, — and  I think  he  was  more  glad 
Safety,  than  his  new  order  of  St.  Vladimir. 

courier  from  England.  The  Kin*  i*  tfl  tj* 

Sheridan,  Protector.*  A great  deaf  of  his 
i*  affected:  he  And*  that  it  suits  his  troops,  *»«**■* 
he  has  to  deal  with.  I asked  him,  if.  after  the  ^ 
Ismail,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  -_Je 

day.  lie  said  ho  went  home  and  wept  i#  “b  *“*' 
mains,  p.  ISft.]  . . ,i*  && 

3 f“  The  ostentatious  and  fantastic  display ^ 
trophies  taken  at  Ismail,  which  were  some  time 
bited  at  Fetersburgb,  was  unworthy  the 
nanimity,  and  the  high  character  of  the  “2*2,  ft  the  Is* 
The  tragedy  should  have  doted  at  the  eood of  — . 
act  on  the  spot.  It  was  attributed  more  to  Vr_bita  ve 
tifying  the  excessive  vanity  of  Prince  lo{<nrT.'.i<f,_Dt. 
not  easily  satiated,  than  that  of  the  emprts* 

Lacuwca.] 
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| The  Moslem  orphan  went  with  her  protector, 

For  she  was  homeless,  houseless,  helpless ; all 
Her  friends,  like  the  sad  family  of  Hector, 

Had  perish'd  in  the  field  or  by  the  wall : 

Her  very  place  of  birth  was  but  a spectre 

Of  what  it  had  been ; there  the  Muezzin's  call 1 
To  prayer  was  heard  no  more  ! — and  Juan  wept. 
And  made  a vow  to  shield  her,  which  he  kept-  • 


Though  Britain  owes  (and  pays  you  too)  so  much. 
Yet  Europe  doubtless  owes  you  greatly  more : 
You  have  repair’d  Legitimacy's  crutch, 

A prop  not  quite  so  certain  as  before : 

The  Spanish,  and  the  French,  as  well  as  Dutch, 
Have  seen,  and  felt,  how  strongly  you  restore  / 
And  Waterloo  has  made  the  world  your  debtor 
(I  wish  your  bards  would  sing  it  rather  better). 


Bon  Jiuan. 

CAM  TO  THE  HINTS.  S 


You  arc  “ the  best  of  cut-throats : "7 — do  not  start; 

The  phrase  is  Shakspeare's,  and  not  misapplied : — 
War 's  a brain-spattering,  windpipe-slitting  art. 

Unless  her  cause  by  right  be  sanctified. 

If  you  have  acted  once  a generous  part. 

The  world,  not  the  world's  masters,  will  decide, 
And  I shall  be  delighted  to  learn  who, 

Save  you  and  yours,  have  gain’d  by  Waterloo  ? 


Oh,  Wellington  ! (or  44  Villainton  " 4 — for  Fame 
Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways ; 

France  could  not  even  conquer  your  great  name, 

But  punn’d  it  down  to  this  facetious  phrase  — 
Beating  or  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same,) 

You  have  obtain’d  great  pensions  and  much  praise : 
Glory  like  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay, 

Humanity  would  rise,  and  thunder  44  Nay  ! H * 


I am  no  flatterer — you’ve  supp'd  full  of  flattery : 
They  say  you  like  it  too — ’tis  no  great  wonder. 
He  whose  whole  life  has  been  assault  and  battery. 

At  last  may  get  a little  tired  of  thunder ; 

And  swallowing  eulogy  much  more  than  satire,  he 
May  like  being  praised  for  every  lucky  blunder. 
Call’d  44  Saviour  of  the  Nations" — not  yet  saved. 
And  44  Europe’s  Liberator" — still  enslaved.8 


I don’t  think  that  you  used  Klnnaird  quite  well 
In  Marinet’s  affair® — in  fact,  'twas  shabby. 

And  like  some  other  things  won’t  do  to  tell 
Upon  your  tomb  in  Westminster’s  old  abbey. 

Upon  the  rest  *t  Is  not  worth  while  to  dwell. 

Such  tales  being  for  the  tea-hours  of  some  tabby  ; 
But  though  your  years  as  man  tend  fast  to  sero, 

In  fact  your  grace  is  still  but  a young  hero. 

i l See  ante . p.  22.] 

» [Canto  VI.,  VIL,  and  VIIL,  If  wo  except  some  parts  of 
the  assault  of  Ismail,  contain  a considerably  loss  proportion 


of  the  higher  class  of  poetry,  than  was  to  be  found  in  those 
which  preceded  them.  But  in  the  keen  and  pervading  satire, 
the  bitter  and  biting  Irony,  which  constitute  the  peculiar  forte 
of  Lord  Byron,  we  perceive  no  falling  off  in  these  present 
cantos.  Nor  are  they  deficient  in  that  vein  of  playful  hu- 
mour, and  that  felicitous  transition  “ from  grave  to  gay, 


But  in  the  keen  and  pervading  satire, 
ny,  which  constitute  the  peculiar  forte 
ceivc  no  failing  off  in  these  present 
deficient  in  that  vein  of  playful  hu- 


from  lively  to  severe,”  so  conspicuous  in  their  predecessors. 
The  execution,  on  the  whole,  we  think  quite  equal  to  that 
displayed  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  poem.  — Campbell.] 

* [Canto*  IX.,  X.,  and  XI.  were  written  at  Pisa,  and 
ptibUsbed  in  London,  by  Mr.  John  Hunt,  in  August,  1R23. 
We  extract  the  following  specimen  of  contemporary  criti- 
cism : — 

“ That  there  ts  a great  deal  of  what  is  objectionable  in  these 
three  cantos,  who  can  deny  ? What  can  be  more  so  than  to 
attack  the  King,  with  low,  vile,  personal  buffooneries  — 
bottomed  In  utter  falsehood,  and  expressed  in  crawling 


f What  can  be  more  exquisitely  worthy  of  contempt 
.Kan  the  savage  imbecility  of  these  eternal  tirades  against  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ? What  more  pitiable  than  the  state  of 


mind  that  can  find  any  gratification  In  calling  such  a man  as 
Southey  by  nicknames  that  one  would  be  ashamed  of  applying 
to  a coal-heaver  ? What  can  be  so  abject  as  this  eternal 


trampling  upon  the  dust  of  Castlereagb  ? Lord  Byron  ought 
to  know  that  all  men,  of  ail  parties. unite  in  regarding  ail 
these  things,  but  especially  the  first  and  the  last,  as  insults 
to  themselves,  and  as  most  miserable  degradations  of  him. 

**  But  still  Don  Juan  Is,  without  exception,  the  first  of 
Lord  Byron's  works.  It  Is  by  far  the  most  original  In  point 
of  conception,  it  is  decidedly  original  In  point  of  tone.  It 
contains  the  finest  specimens  of  serious  poetry  he  has  ever 
written  ; and  it  contains  the  finest  specimens  of  ludicrous 
poetry  that  our  age  has  witnessed.  Frere  may  have  written 
the  stania  earlier  ; he  may  have  written  it  more  carefully, 
more  musically.  If  you  will ; but  what  is  he  to  Byron  ? Where 
is  the  sweep,  the  pith,  the  soaring  pinion,  the  lavish  luxury 
of  genius  reveiliDg  in  strength.  No : no : Don  Juan,  say  the 


I *ve  done.  Now  go  and  dine  from  off  the  plate 
Presented  by  the  Prince  of  the  Brazils, 

And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate 

A slice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meals : » 

He  fought,  but  has  not  fed  so  well  of  late. 

Some  hunger,  too,  they  say  the  people  feels : — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  you  deserve  your  ration, 

But  pray  give  back  a little  to  the  nation. 

canting  world  what  It  will,  is  destined  to  hold  a permanent 
rank  in  the  literature  of  our  country.  It  will  always  be  referred 
to  as  furnishing  the  most  powerful  picture  of  that  vein  of 
thought  (no  matter  how  false  and  bad)  which  distinguishes  a 
great  portion  of  the  thinking  people  of  our  time.”  — Black- 
wood.] 

4 [“  Fsut  qu'  lord  Villainton  alt  tout  pris, 

N’jr  a plus  d* argent  dans  c’gueux  de  Paris.”  — 

Dz  Beranoeh.] 

5 Query,  iVegf— Printer's  Devil. 

• [The  late  Lord  Kinnaird  was  received  in  Paris,  in  1014. 
with  great  civility  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  royal 
family  of  France,  but  he  had  himself  presented  to  Buonaparte 
during  the  hundred  days,  and  intrigued  on  with  those  of  that 
faction,  tn  spite  of  the  Duke's  remonstrances,  until  the  re- 
stored government  ordered  him  out  of  the  French  territory 
in  1R16.  In  1017,  he  became  acquainted  at  Brussels  with  one 
Mar  met,  an  adventurer  mixed  up  iu  a conspiracy  to  assassinate 
the  Duke  in  the  streets  of  Parts.  This  fellow  at  first  pro- 
mised to  discover  the  man  who  actually  shot  at  his  Groce,  but, 
on  reaching  Paris,  shuffled  and  would  say  nothiug:  and  Lord 
Kinnaird's  avowed  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Duke  was, 
that  he  did  not  protect  this  creature  from  the  French  police, 
who,  not  doubting  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  his  Groce's  life,  arrested  him  accordingly.  He  was 
tried  along  with  the  actual  assassin,  and  both  were  acquitted 
by  the  Parisian  jury.] 

7 [“  Thou  art  the  best  o’  the  cut-throats."  — Macbeth, 
act  111.  sc.  Hi.] 

• Vide  Speeches  in  Parliament,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

• •*  I at  this  time  got  a post,  being  for  fatigue,  with  four 
others.  We  were  sent  to  break  biscuit,  and  make  a mess  for 
Lord  Wellington’s  hounds.  1 was  very  hungry,  and  thought 
it  a good  job  at  the  time,  as  we  got  our  own  fill  while  we 
broke  the  biscuit,  — a thing  1 hod  not  got  for  some  days. 
When  thus  engaged,  the  Prodigal  Son  was  never  once  out  of 
roy  mind;  and  1 sighed,  as  1 fed  the  dogs,  over  my  humble 
situation  and  my  ruined  hopes."— Journal  qf  a Soldier  of  the 
7lti  Regiment  during  the  War  in  Spam. 
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VIL 

I don’t  mean  to  reflect — a man  so  great  as 
You,  my  lord  duke  ! is  far  above  reflection : 

The  high  Roman  fashion,  too,  of  Cincinnatus, 

With  modern  history  has  but  small  connection : 
Though  as  an  Irishman  you  love  potatoes, 

You  need  not  take  them  under  your  direction ; 
And  half  a million  for  your  Sabine  farm 
Is  rather  dear  I — I'm  sure  I mean  no  harm. 

Yin. 

Great  men  have  always  scorn’d  great  recompenses  : 
Epaminondas  saved  his  Thebes,  and  died. 

Not  leaving  even  his  funeral  expenses : 1 

George  Washington  had  thanks,  and  nought  beside. 
Except  the  all-cloudless  glory  (which  few  men’s  is) 
To  free  his  country : Pitt  too  had  his  pride. 

And  as  a high-soul’d  minister  of  state  is 
Renown ’d  for  ruining  Great  Britain  gratis.  * 

IX. 

Never  had  mortal  man  such  opportunity, 

Except  Napoleon,  or  abused  it  more : 

You  might  have  freed  fallen  Europe  from  the  unity 
Of  tyrants,  and  been  blest  from  shore  to  shore : 
And  now  — what  is  your  fame?  Shall  the  Muse 
tune  it  ye  ? 

Now  — that  the  rabble's  first  vain  shouts  are  o’er? 
Go  ! hear  it  in  your  famish’d  country’s  cries  I 
Behold  the  world  1 and  curse  your  victories ! 

X. 

As  these  new  cantos  touch  on  warlike  feats. 

To  you  the  unflattering  Muse  deigns  to  Inscribe 
Truths,  that  you  will  not  read  in  the  Gaxettes, 

But  which 't  is  time  to  teach  the  hireling  tribe 
Who  fatten  on  their  country’s  gore,  and  debts. 

Must  be  recited  — and  without  a bribe. 

You  did  great  things : but  not  being  great  in  mind. 
Have  left  undone  the  greatest  — and  mankind. 

XL 

Death  laughs  — Go  ponder  o'er  the  skeleton 
With  which  men  image  out  the  unknown  thing 
That  hides  the  past  world,  like  to  a set  sun 

Which  still  elsewhere  may  rouse  a brighter  spring  — 
Death  laughs  at  all  you  weep  for : — look  upon 
This  hourly  dread  of  all ! whose  threaten'd  sting 
Turns  life  to  terror,  even  though  in  its  sheath : 

Mark  ! how  its  lipless  mouth  grins  without  breath ! 

XII. 

Mark  1 how  it  laughs  and  scorns  at  all  you  arc  ! 

And  yet  was  what  you  are ; from  ear  to  ear 
It  laughs  not  — there  is  now  no  fleshy  bar 

So  call’d  ; the  Antic  long  hath  ceased  to  hear, 

But  still  he  smiles ; and  whether  near  or  far, 

He  strips  from  man  that  mantle  (far  more  dear 
Than  even  the  tailor's),  his  Incarnate  skin, 

White,  black,  or  copper — the  dead  bones  will  grin. 

> ("  In  other  illustrious  men  you  will  observe  that  each 
possessed  some  one  shining  quality,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  his  fame : in  Epaminondas,  all  the  virtues  are  found 
united ; force  of  body,  eloquence  of  expression,  vigour  of 
mind,  contempt  of  riches.’*— Diod.  8ic.  lib.  xv.] 

* [Those  persons  who  represent  our  statesmen  as  living 
and  fattening  upon  the  public  spoil,  must  either  be  grossly 
ignorant,  or  wicked  enough  to  employ  arguments  which  they 
know  to  be  false.  The  emoluments  of  office,  almost  in  every 
department  of  the  state,  and  especially  in  all  the  highest,  are 
notoriously  inadequate  to  the  expenditure  which  the  situation 

requires.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  no  gambler,  no  prodigal,  and 
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xm. 

And  thus  Death  laughs,  — it  is  sad  merriment. 

But  still  it  u so ; and  with  such  example 
Why  should  not  Life  be  equally  content 
With  his  superior,  in  a smile  to  trample 
Upon  the  nothings  which  are  daily  spent 
Like  bubbles  on  an  ocean  much  less  ample 
Than  the  eternal  deluge,  which  devours 
Suns  as  rays — worlds  like  atoms — years  like  bwn! 

XIV. 

“ To  be,  or  not  to  be  ? that  is  the  question," 

Says  Shakspeare,  who  just  now  is  much  in  fssfcsx. 
I am  neither  Alexander  nor  Hephastion, 

Nor  ever  had  for  abstract  fame  much  passion; 
But  would  much  rather  have  a sound  digestion 
Thau  Buonaparte’s  cancer : — could  I dash  oc 
Through  fifty  victories  to  shame  or  fame, 
Without  a stomach — what  were  a good  name? 

XY. 

“ O dura  ilia  messorum  !"* — « Oh 
Ye  rigid  guts  of  reapers  1 ” I translate 
For  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  know 
What  indigestion  Is — that  inward  fate 
Which  makes  all  Styx  through  one  small  liver  flow- 
A peasant’s  sweat  is  worth  his  lord’s  estate : 

Let  this  one  toil  for  bread  — that  rack  for  rent. 

He  who  sleeps  best  may  be  the  roost  content 

XVI. 

“ To  be,  or  not  to  be  ? ” — Ere  I decide, 

I should  be  glad  to  know  that  which  ii  being. 
’Tis  true  we  speculate  both  far  and  wide, 

And  deem,  because  we  see,  wc  are  all  seeing : 
For  my  part,  I ’ll  enlist  on  neither  side, 

Until  I see  both  sides  for  once  agreeing. 

For  me,  I sometimes  think  that  life  is  death. 
Rather  than  life  a mere  affair  of  breath. 

XVII. 

**Que  scais-Je  ? m*  was  the  motto  of  Montaigne, 

As  also  of  the  first  academicians ; 

That  all  Is  dubious  which  man  may  attain, 

Was  one  of  their  most  favourite  positions. 

There ’s  no  such  thing  as  certainty,  that  ’« plain 
As  any  of  Mortality’s  conditions ; 

So  little  do  we  know  what  we  ’re  about  In 
This  world,  I doubt  if  doubt  itself  be  doubting 

xvm. 

It  is  a pleasant  voyage  perhaps  to  float, 

Like  Pyrrho*,  on  a sea  of  speculation; 

But  what  If  carrying  sail  capslxc  the  boat  ? 

Your  wise  men  don’t  know  much  of  nariptx®  * 
And  swimming  long  In  the  abyss  of  thought 
Is  apt  to  tire  : a calm  and  shallow  station  [l*^ 
Well  nigh  the  shore,  where  one  stoops  dovn 
Some  pretty  shell,  is  best  for  moderate  bathers- 

too  much  a man  of  business  to  have  expensive 
kind,  died  In  debt ; and  the  nation  discharged  his  ** 
less  as  a mark  of  respect,  than  as  an  art  of  jwu*-- 
Soutriy.] 

* [*  O,  dura  messorum  Ilia  I ” Ac.  — Hot.] 

4 [See  Biographic  Unlvcrselle,  tom.  xix.  p.  W ] 

1 [Pyrrho,  the  philosopher  of  Ells,  was  In  continual 
of  judgment:  he  doubted  of  everything  ; or,cr,ro*1Lt.' 
conclusion  ; and  when  he  had  car e full v examin'd  * 
and  investigated  all  its  points,  he  concluded  by  still 
of  Its  evidence.  — Aul.  Gel.] 
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XIX 

M But  heaven,”  as  Casslo  says,  M is  above  all — « 

No  more  of  this,  then,  let  us  pray  ! ” We  have 
Souls  to  save,  since  Eve’s  slip  and  Adam’s  foil, 
Which  tumbled  all  mankind  into  the  grave. 
Besides  fish,  beasts,  and  birds.  “ The  sparrow's  foil 
Is  special  providence,”*  though  how  it  gave 
Offence,  we  know  not ; probably  it  perch’d 
Upon  the  tree  which  Eve  so  fondly  search’d. 

XX. 

Oh  ! ye  immortal  Gods  ! what  is  tbeogony  ? 

Oh  I thou,  too,  mortal  man  ! what  is  philanthropy  ? 
Oh  1 world,  which  was  and  is,  what  is  cosmogony  ? 

Some  people  have  accused  me  of  misanthropy ; 
And  yet  I know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 

That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  they  mean  ; lykan- 
I comprehend,  for  without  transformation  [thropy  a 
Men  become  wolves  on  any  slight  occasion. 

XXI. 

1 But  I,  the  mildest,  meekest  of  mankind. 

Like  Moses,  or  Melancthon,  who  have  ne’er 
Done  anything  exceedingly  unkind, — 

And  (though  I could  not  now  and  then  forbear 
Following  the  bent  of  body  or  of  mind) 

Have  always  had  a tendency  to  si»re,  — 

Why  do  they  call  me  misanthrope  ? Because 
'They  hate  me,  not  / them  : — and  here  we  ’ll  pause. 

XXII. 

’T  is  time  we  should  proceed  with  our  good  poem,  — 
For  I maintain  that  it  id  really  good, 

Not  only  in  the  body  but  the  proem. 

However  little  both  are  understood 
Just  now,  — but  by  and  by  the  Truth  will  show  'em 
Herself  in  her  sublimest  attitude  : 

And  till  she  doth,  I fein  must  be  content 
To  share  her  beauty  and  her  banishment. 

XXIII. 

Our  hero  (and,  I trust,  kind  reader!  yours) 

Was  left  upon  his  way  to  the  chief  city 
Of  the  immortal  Peter's  polish’d  boors,  [witty. 

Who  still  have  shown  themselves  more  brave  than 
I know  its  mighty  empire  now  allures 
Much  flattery— even  Voltaire’s,  and  that’s  a pity. 
For  me,  I deem  an  absolute  autocrat 
•Vo#  a barbarian,  but  much  worse  than  that. 

XXIV. 

And  I will  war,  at  least  in  words  (and — should 
My  chance  so  happen  — deeds),  with  all  who  war 
With  Thought ; — and  of  Thought’s  foe9  by  far  most 
rude. 

Tyrants  and  sycophants  have  been  and  are. 

I know  not  who  may  conquer : If  I could 
Have  such  a prescience,  it  should  be  no  bar 
To  this  my  plain,  sworn,  downright  detestation 
Of  every  despotism  in  every  nation. 

XXV. 

It  is  not  that  I adulate  the  people : 

Without  me,  there  are  demagogues  enough, 

And  infidels,  to  pull  down  every  steeple. 

And  set  up  In  their  stead  some  proper  stuff. 

> See  Othello. 

* [ — — “ We  defy  augury  : there  i«  a special 

Providence  In  the  fall  of  a iparrow.'1  _ Hamlet.) 


Whether  they  may  sow  scepticism  to  reap  hell, 

As  is  the  Christian  dogma  rather  rough, 

I do  not  know  ; — I wish  men  to  be  free 
As  much  from  mobs  as  kings  — from  you  as  me. 

XXVI. 

The  consequence  is,  being  of  no  party, 

I shall  offend  all  parties  : — never  mind  ! 

My  words,  at  least,  are  more  sincere  and  hearty 
Than  If  I sought  to  sail  before  the  wind. 

He  who  has  nought  to  gain  can  have  small  art : he 
Who  neither  wishes  to  be  bound  nor  bind. 

May  still  expatiate  freely,  as  will  I, 

Nor  give  my  voice  to  slavery’s  jackal  cry, 

XXVIL 

That ’s  an  appropriate  simile,  that  jackal ; — 

I’ve  heard  them  in  the  Ephesian  ruins  howl4 
By  night,  as  do  that  mercenary  pack  all, 

Power’s  base  purveyors,  who  for  pickings  prowl. 
And  scent  the  prey  their  masters  would  attack  alL 
However,  the  poor  jackals  arc  less  foul 
(As  being  the  brave  lions*  keen  providers) 

Than  human  insects,  catering  for  spiders. 

XXVIII. 

Raise  but  an  arm  ! 't  will  brush  their  web  away, 

And  without  that , their  poison  and  their  claws 
Are  useless.  Mind,  good  people  ! what  I say  — 

(Or  rather  peoples) — go  on  without  pause ! 

The  web  of  these  tarantulas  each  day 
Increases, -till  you  shall  make  common  cause  : 

None,  save  the  Spanish  fly  and  Attic  bee, 

As  yet  are  strongly  stinging  to  be  free. 

XXIX. 

Don  Juan,  who  had  shone  In  the  late  slaughter. 

Was  left  upon  hto  way  with  the  despatch. 

Where  blood  was  talk'd  of  as  we  would  of  water ; 

And  carcasses  that  lay  as  thick  as  thatch 
O'er  silenced  cities,  merely  served  to  flatter 

Fair  Catherine’s  pastime  — who  look'd  on  the 
match 

Between  these  nations  as  a main  of  cocks, 
v; herein  she  liked  her  own  to  stand  like  rocks. 

XXX. 

And  there  in  a kibitka  he  roll’d  on, 

(A  cursed  sort  of  carriage  without  springs. 

Which  on  rough  roads  leaves  scarcely  a whole  bone,) 
Pondering  on  glory,  chivalry,  and  kings. 

And  orders,  and  on  all  that  he  had  done — 

And  wishing  that  post-horses  had  the  wings 
Of  Pegasus,  or  at  the  least  post-chaises 
Had  feathers,  when  a traveller  on  deep  ways  is. 

XXXI. 

At  every  jolt — and  they  were  many — still 
He  turn’d  his  eyes  upon  his  little  charge. 

As  If  he  wish'd  that  she  should  fore  less  ill 
Than  he,  In  these  sad  highways  left  at  large 
To  ruts,  and  flints,  and  lovely  Nature’s  skill. 

Who  is  no  paviour,  nor  admits  a barge 
On  her  canals,  where  God  takes  sea  and  land. 

Fishery  and  farm,  both  Into  his  own  hand. 

3 f‘‘  A kind  of  madness,  in  which  men  have  the  qualities  ! 
of  wild  beasts.”  — Todd.] 

| * In  Greece  I never  saw  or  heard  these  animals  ; but  among  I 

the  ruins  of  Ephesus  I have  heard  them  by  hundreds.  [See 
anti,  p.  131.] 
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At  least  he  pays  no  rent,  and  has  best  right 
To  be  the  first  of  what  we  used  to  call 
“ Gentlemen  farmers  H — a race  worn  out  quite, 

I Since  lately  there  have  been  no  rents  at  all, 

And  44  gentlemen  ’’  are  In  a piteous  plight. 

And  “ farmers  ” can’t  raise  Ceres  from  her  fall : 
She  fell  with  Buonaparte  — What  strange  thoughts 
! ' Arise,  when  we  see  emperors  fall  with  oats ! 

xxxm. 

But  Juan  turn’d  his  eyes  on  the  sweet  child 
Whom  he  had  saved  from  slaughter — what  a trophy ! 
' Oh ! ye  who  build  up  monuments,  defiled 

With  gore,  like  Nadir  Shah,  that  costive  sophy, 
Who,  after  leaving  Hindostan  a wild. 

And  scarce  to  the  Mogul  a cup  of  coffee 
To  soothe  his  woes  withal,  was  slain,  the  sinner ! 
Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dinner ; > — 

XXXIV. 

Oh  ye  1 or  we  l or  he  1 or  she  ! reflect. 

That  one  life  saved,  especially  if  young 
Or  pretty,  is  a thing  to  recollect 
Far  sweeter  than  the  greenest  laurels  sprung 
From  the  manure  of  human  clay,  though  deck’d 
With  all  the  praises  ever  said  or  sung : * 

Though  hymn’d  by  every  harp,  unless  within 
Tour  heart  joins  chorus.  Fame  is  but  a din. 

XXXV. 

Oh  ! ye  great  authors  luminous,  voluminous  1 
Ye  twice  ten  hundred  thousand  daily  scribes  1 
Whose  pamphlets,  volumes,  newspapers,  illumine  us  ! 

Whether  you  ’re  paid  by  government  in  bribes, 

To  prove  the  public  debt  is  not  consuming  us  — 

Or,  roughly  treading  on  the  “ courtier’s  kibes  ” 
With  clownish  heel  a,  your  popular  circulation 
Feeds  you  by  printing  half  the  realm’s  starvation  ; — 

XXXVI. 

Oh,  ye  great  authors  ! — “ Apropos  des  bottes,"  — 

I have  forgotten  what  I meant  to  say, 

As  sometimes  have  been  greater  sages’  lots  ; — 

’T  was  something  calculated  to  allay 
All  wrath  in  barracks,  palaces,  or  cots  : 

Certes  it  would  have  been  but  thrown  away, 

And  that 's  one  comfort  for  my  lost  advice, 

Although  no  doubt  it  was  beyond  all  price. 

XXXVII. 

I But  let  it  go : — it  will  one  day  be  found 
With  other  relics  of  “ a former  world,” 

| When  this  world  shall  be  former , underground, 
Thrown  topsy-turvy,  twisted,  crisp’d,  and  curl’d, 
Baked,  fried,  or  burnt,  turn’d  inside-out,  or  drown’d. 
Like  all  the  worlds  before,  which  have  been  hurl’d 
First  out  of,  and  then  back  again  to  chaos, 

The  superstratum  which  will  overlay  us. 

XXXVIII. 

So  Cuvier  says : — and  then  shall  come  again 
Unto  the  new  creation,  rising  out 
From  our  old  crash,  some  mystic,  ancient  strain 
Of  things  destroy’d  and  left  in  airy  doubt ; 

1 He  was  killed  in  a conspiracy,  after  hi*  temper  had  been 
exasperated  by  his  extreme  costfvlty  to  a degree  of  Insanity. 

* C-  One  virtuous,  or  a mere  good  natured  deed. 

Does  all  desert  in  sciences  exceed.”  — SHirviELD.] 

* ["  The  age  it  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant 
comes  to  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  hi*  kibe.”  — 
Hamlet.  ] 


Like  to  the  notions  we  now  entertain 
Of  Titans,  giants,  fellows  of  about 
Some  hundred  feet  in  height,  not  to  ey  miZci, 

And  mammoths,  and  your  winged  crocodfies. 

xxxrx. 

Think  If  then  George  the  Fourth  should  be  dagap! 

How  the  new  worldlings  of  the  then  new  East 
Will  wonder  where  such  animals  could  sup ! 

(For  they  themselves  will  be  but  of  the  Iasi: 
Even  worlds  miscarry,  when  too  oft  they  pup, 

And  every  new  creation  hath  decreased 
In  size,  from  overworking  the  material  — 

Men  are  but  maggots  of  some  huge  Earth’s  buriaL ) 

XL. 

How  will  — to  these  young  people,  just  thrust  osi 
From  some  fresh  Paradise,  and  set  to  plough, 
And  dig,  and  sweat,  and  turn  themselves  about, 
And  plant,  and  reap,  and  spin,  and  grind,  and*.*. 
Till  all  the  arts  at  length  are  brought  about, 
Especially  of  war  and  taxing, — how, 

I say,  will  these  great  relics,  when  they  see  ’em. 
Look  like  the  monsters  of  a new  museum  1 

XL  I. 

But  I am  apt  to  grow  too  metaphysical : 

“ The  time  Is  out  of  joint,”4  — and  so  am  I; 

I quite  forget  this  poem  ’*  merely  quizzical, 

And  deviate  into  matters  rather  dry. 

I ne’er  decide  what  I shall  say,  and  this  I call 
Much  too  poetical : men  should  know  why 
They  write,  and  for  what  end  ; but,  note  or  text, 

I never  know  the  word  which  will  come  next. 

XLII. 

So  on  I ramble,  now  and  then  narrating, 

Now  pondering  : — it  is  time  we  should  namte. 

I left  Don  Juan  with  bis  horses  baiting: — 

Now  we'll  get  o’er  the  ground  at  a great  rate. 

I shall  not  be  particular  in  stating 

His  journey,  wc 've  so  many  tours  of  late : 
Suppose  him  then  at  Petcrsburgh ; suppose 
That  pleasant  capital  of  painted  snows ; 

XLin. 

Suppose  him  in  a handsome  uniform  ; 

A scarlet  coat,  black  facings,  a long  plume. 
Waving,  like  sails  new  shiver'd  in  a storm. 

Over  a cock'd  hat  in  a crowded  room, 

And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a Cairn  Gonw, 5 
Of  yellow  casimire  we  may  presume, 

White  stockings  drawn  uncurdled  as  new  milk 
O’er  limbs  whose  symmetry  set  off  the  silk ; 

XLIV. 

Suppose  him  sword  by  side,  and  hat  in  band. 

Made  up  by  youth,  fame,  and  an  army  tailor— 
That  great  enchanter,  at  whose  rod’s  command 
Beauty  springs  forth,  and  Nature's  self  turn* 
Seeing  how  Art  can  make  her  work  more  grand 
( When  she  don’t  pin  men’s  limbs  In  like  a gaoler),*' 
Behold  him  placed  as  if  upon  a pillar ! He 
Seems  Love  turn’d  a lieutenant  of  artillety  • 

* [“  The  time  is  out  of  joint : — O cursed  *pt,e  • . , 

That  ever  1 was  bom  to  set  it  right."  — Hevuo-i 

* [A  yellow-coloured  crystal,  denominated  from  * ■ j" 

Inverness-shire,  where  it  u found.  This  has  been 
called  the  Scottish  topaz  ; but  it  now  gives  place  to  v***1 
crystal  of  a far  harder  quality,  found  near  lovercsa^" 
JAMIESON.] 
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XLV. 

Hi*  bandage  slipp'd  down  into  a cravat ; 

Hb  wings  subdued  to  epaulettes ; hb  quiver 
Shrunk  to  a scabbard,  with  his  arrows  at 

Hb  side  as  a small  sword,  but  sharp  as  ever ; 

Hb  bow  converted  into  a cock'd  bat ; 

But  still  so  like,  that  Psyche  were  more  clever 
Than  some  wives  (who  make  blunders  no  less  stupid), 
If  she  had  not  mistaken  him  for  Cupid. 

XLV  I. 

The  courtiers  stared,  the  ladies  whisper’d,  and 
The  empress  smiled  : the  reigning  favourite 
frown’d  — 

I quite  forget  which  of  them  was  in  hand 

Just  then  ; as  they  4 re  rather  numerous  found, 
Who  took  by  turns  that  difficult  command 
Since  first  her  majesty  was  singly  crown’d : 

But  they  were  mostly  nervous  six-foot  fellows, 

All  fit  to  make  a Patagonian  jealous. 

XL  VII. 

Juan  was  none  of  these,  but  slight  and  slim, 

Blushing  and  beardless ; and  yet  ne'ertheless 
There  was  a something  in  his  turn  of  limb. 

And  still  more  in  hb  eye,  which  seem’d  to  express. 
That  though  he  look’d  like  one  of  the  seraphim. 
There  lurk’d  a man  beneath  the  spirit’s  dress. 
Besides,  the  empress  sometimes  liked  a boy. 

And  had  just  buried  the  fair-faced  Lanskol.  1 

XLV  II L 

No  wonder  then  that  Yermnlotf,  or  Momonoff, 

Or  Scherbatoff,  or  any  other  off 
Or  on,  might  dread  her  miyesty  had  not  room  enough 
Within  her  bosom  (which  was  not  too  tough) 

For  a new  flame  ; a thought  to  Cast  of  gloom  enough 
Along  the  aspect,  whether  smooth  or  rough, 

Of  him  who,  in  the  language  of  hb  station, 

Then  held  that  “ high  official  situation." 

XLIX. 

O,  gentle  ladies  ! should  you  seek  to  know 
The  import  of  thb  diplomatic  phrase, 

Bid  Ireland’s  Londonderry’*  Marquess  2 show 
Hb  parts  of  speech  ; and  in  the  strange  displays 
Of  that  odd  string  of  words,  ail  in  a row, 

Which  none  divine,  and  every  one  obeys. 

Perhaps  you  may  pick  out  some  queer  no  meaning, 
Of  that  weak  wordy  harvest  the  sole  gleaning. 

L. 

I think  I can  explain  myself  without 
That  sad  inexplicable  beast  of  prey  — 

That  Sphinx,  whose  words  would  ever  be  a doubt, 
Did  not  his  deeds  unriddle  them  each  day  — 

That  monstrous  hieroglyphic  — that  long  spout 
Of  blood  and  water,  leaden  Castlereagh  ! 

And  here  I must  an  anecdote  relate, 

But  luckily  of  no  great  length  or  weight. 


LL 

An  English  lady  ask’d  of  an  Italian, 

What  were  the  actual  and  official  duties 
Of  the  strange  thing,  some  women  set  a value  on. 

Which  hovers  oft  about  some  married  beauties, 
Called  “Cavalier  servente  ? ”*  a Pygmalion 

Whose  statues  warm  (I  fear,  alas  1 too  true ’t  Is) 
Beneath  hb  art  The  dame,  press’d  to  disclose  them. 
Said — “ Lady,  I beseech  you  to  suppose  them.*' 

LIL 

And  thus  I supplicate  your  supposition, 

And  mildest  matron-like  interpretation, 

Of  the  imperial  favourite’s  condition. 

’T  was  a high  place,  the  highest  in  the  nation 
In  fact  if  not  in  rank  ; and  the  suspicion 
Of  any  one’s  attaining  to  his  station. 

No  doubt  gave  pain,  where  each  new  pair  of  shoulders, 
If  rather  broad,  made  stocks  rise  and  their  holders. 

LIII. 

Juan,  I said,  was  a most  beauteous  boy, 

And  had  retain'd  hb  boyish  look  beyond 
The  usual  hirsute  seasons  which  destroy. 

With  beards  and  whbkers,  and  the  like,  the  fond 
Parisian  aspect  which  upset  old  Troy 
And  founded  Doctors'  Commons . — I have  conn'd 
The  history  of  divorces,  which,  though  chequer'd, 
Calls  Hion’s  the  first  damages  on  record. 

LIV. 

And  Catherine,  who  loved  all  things  (save  her  lord, 
Who  was  gone  to  hb  place),  and  pass’d  for  much, 
Admiring  those  (by  dainty  dames  abhorr’d) 

Gigantic  gentlemen,  yet  had  a touch 
Of  sentiment : and  he  she  most  adored 
Was  the  lamented  Lanskol,  who  was  such 
A lover  as  had  cost  her  many  a tear, 

And  yet  but  made  a middling  grenadier. 

! LV. 

Oh  thou  44  teterrlma  causa"  of  all  “ belli M — « 

Thou  gate  of  life  and  death  — thou  nondescript  1 
Whence  is  our  exit  and  our  entrance,  — well  I 
May  pause  in  pondering  how  all  souls  are  dipt 
In  thy  perennial  fountain : — how  man  fell  I 
Know  not,  since  knowledge  saw  her  branches 
stript 

Of  her  first  fruit ; but  how  he  falls  and  rises 
Since , thou  hast  settled  beyond  all  surmises. 

LVL 

Some  call  thee  “ the  worst  cause  of  war,”  but  I 
Maintain  thou  art  the  best : for  after  all. 

From  thee  we  come,  to  thee  we  go,  and  why 
To  get  at  thee  not  batter  down  a wall, 

Or  waste  a world  ? since  no  one  can  deny 

Thou  dost  replenish  worlds  both  great  and  small : 
With,  or  without  thee,  all  things  at  a stand 
Are,  or  would  be,  thou  6ea  of  life’s  dry  land  1 


1 He  was  the  grande  passion  of  the  grande  Catherine.  See 
her  Lives  under  the  head  of”  Lanskol.”—  [*•  Lanskol  was  a 
youth  of  as  fine  and  Interesting  a figure  as  the  imagination 
can  paint.  Of  all  Catherine’s  favourites,  he  was  the  man 
whom  she  loved  the  most.  Ills  education  having  been 
neglected,  she  took  the  care  of  his  improvement  upon  herself. 
In  1784,  he  was  attacked  with  a fever,  and  pertsned  in  the 
flower  of  bis  age,  in  the  arms  of  her  majesty.  When  he  was 
no  more,  Catherine  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  poignant 
grief,  and  remained  three  months  without  going  out  of  her 


palace  of  Tsarsko-selo.  She  afterwards  raised  a superb 
monument  to  his  memory,  in  the  gardens  of  that  imperial 
seat.  Lanskoi's  fortune  was  estimated  at  three  million  rubies. 
He  bequeathed  it  to  the  empress,  who  returned  it  to  the 
sisters  of  that  favourite,  reserving  only  to  herself  the  right  of 
purchasing  the  pictures,  medals,  and  library.’’— Too**.] 

* This  was  written  long  before  the  suicide  of  that  person. 

* (See  <mti,  p.  148.] 

« Hor.  Sat  lib.  i.  sat.  Ul. 
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LVIL 

Catherine,  who  was  the  grand  epitome 

Of  that  great  cause  of  war,  or  peace,  or  what 
You  please  (it  causes  all  the  things  which  be. 

So  you  may  take  your  choice  of  this  or  that)  — 
Catherine,  I say,  was  very  glad  to  see 

The  handsome  herald,  on  whose  plumage  sat 
Victory ; and,  pausing  as  she  saw  him  kneel 
With  his  despatch,  forgot  to  break  the  seal.  1 
LVIIL 

Then  recollecting  the  whole  empress,  nor 

Forgetting  quite  the  woman  (which  composed 
At  least  three  parts  of  this  great  whole),  she  tore 
The  letter  open  with  an  air  which  posed 
The  court,  that  watch’d  each  look  her  visage  wore, 
Until  a royal  smile  at  length  disclosed 
Fair  weather  for  the  day.  Though  rather  spacious 
Her  face  was  noble,  her  eyes  fine,  mouth  gracious.  * 
LCL 

Great  joy  was  hers,  or  rather  joys : the  first 
Was  a ta’en  city,  thirty  thousand  slain. 

Glory  and  triumph  o’er  her  aspect  burst* 

As  an  East  Indian  sunrise  on  the  main. 

These  quench’d  a moment  her  ambition's  thirst  — 
So  Arab  deserts  drink  in  summer’s  rain  : 

In  vain ! — As  fall  the  dews  on  quenchless  sands. 
Blood  only  serves  to  wash  Ambition's  hands  ! 


LX1IL 

With  her  the  Utter,  though  at  time  eocTtnirai, 
Was  not  so  necessary ; tor  they  fell  [Wcian. 
That  she  was  handsome,  and  though  fierce  iatki 
And  always  used  her  favourites  too  wriL 
If  once  beyond  her  boudoir's  precincts  In  jt  vet 
Your  **  fortune  ” was  in  a fair  way  " to  swell 
A man”  (as  Giles  says)4;  for  though  she  wwM 
Nations,  she  liked  man  os  an  individual  [ vkta  H 
LXXY. 

What  a strange  thing  is  man  ! and  what  a rtngpr 
Is  woman  ! What  a whirlwind  U her  bead. 
And  what  a whirlpool  full  of  depth  and  danger 
Is  all  the  rest  about  her  1 Whether  wed. 

Or  widow,  maid,  or  mother,  she  can  change  her 
Mind  like  the  wind  . whatever  she  has  aid 
Or  done,  is  light  to  what  she  H say  or  do;— 

The  oldest  thing  on  record,  and  yet  new : 

LXV. 

Oh  Catherine  ! (for  of  all  interjections, 

To  thee  both  oA  f and  ah  / belong  of  right 
In  love  and  war)  how  odd  are  the  connection* 

Of  human  thoughts,  which  jostle  in  their  tots: 
Just  now  your  a were  cut  out  in  difiervnt  seetfcos 
Flrat  Ismail's  capture  caught  your  fancy  quite 
Kcxt  of  new  knights,  the  fresh  and  glorious  tatd 
And  thirdly  he  who  brought  you  the  despatch  : 


LX. 

| Her  next  amusement  was  more  fanciful ; 

She  smiled  at  mad  Suwarrow’s  rhymes,  who  threw 
Into  a Russian  couplet  rather  dull 

The  whole  gazette  of  thousands  whom  he  slew,  s 
Her  third  was  feminine  enough  to  annul 
The  shudder  which  runs  naturally  through 
Our  veins,  when  things  call'd  sovereigns  think  it  best 
To  kill,  and  generals  turn  It  into  jest 
LXL 

The  two  first  feelings  ran  their  course  complete. 

And  lighted  first  her  eye,  and  then  her  mouth  : 
The  whole  court  look'd  Immediately  most  sweet 
Like  flowers  well  water’d  after  a long  drouth  : — 
But  when  on  the  lieutenant  at  her  feet 
Her  majesty,  who  liked  to  gaze  on  youth 
Almost  as  much  as  on  a new  desjutch. 

Glanced  mildly,  all  the  world  was  on  the  watch. 
LXH. 

Though  somewhat  large,  exuberant  and  truculent. 
When  wroth — while  pleased?  she  was  as  fine  a figure 
As  those  who  like  things  rosy,  ripe,  and  succulent. 
Would  wish  to  look  on,  while  they  are  in  vigour. 
She  could  repay  each  amatory  look  you  lent 
With  interest,  and  lu  turn  was  wont  with  rigour 
To  exact  of  Cupid's  bills  the  full  amount 
j At  sight,  nor  would  permit  you  to  discount 

1 rThc  union  of  debauchery  and  ferocity  which  characterised 

I Catherine,  arc  admirably  depicted  in  heT  manner  of  feeding 
| her  ambition  with  the  perusal  of  the  despatch,  and  gratifying 
| her  ruing  passion  with  the  contemplation  of  Juan  ; who.  in 
' | spite  of  the  jealousy  and  murmurlngt  of  rival  expectants  and 
candidates,  is  fairly  installed  into  the  44  high  official  situation" 

1 1 of  Catherine’s  favourite.— Campbell.] 

1 [“  Catherine  had  been  handsome  in  her  youth,  and  she 

B reserved  a gracefulness  and  majesty  to  the  last  period  of  her 
fe.  She  was  of  a moderate  suture,  but  well  proportioned  ; 
j and  as  she  carried  her  head  very  high,  she  appeared  rather 
| tall.  She  had  an  open  front,  an  aquiline  nose,  an  agreeable 
1 mouth,  and  her  chin,  though  long,  was  not  misshapen,  ller 
| hair  was  auburn,  her  eyebrows  black  and  rather  thick,  and 
j her  blue  eyes  hail  a gentleness  which  was  often  affected,  but 
. oftener  still  a mixture  of  pride.  Her  physiognomy  was  not 
deficient  in  expression  ; but  this  expression  never  disco*  ered 


LXYi. 

Shakspeare  talks  of  “ the  herald  Mercury 
New  lighted  on  a heaven- kissing  bill  3 *" 1 
And  some  such  visions  cross'd  her  majesty, 

While  her  young  herald  knelt  before  her  <£L 
Tls  very  true  the  hill  seem'd  rather  high. 

For  a lieutenant  to  climb  up ; but  skill  Wenst 
Smooth’d  even  the  Simplon’s  steep,  and  bf 
With  youth  and  health  all  kisses  are  * heava-tosa* 
LXYIL 

Her  majesty  look’d  down,  the  youth  look'd  W— 
And  so  they  fell  in  lore ; — she  with  his  iact, 
Hb  grace,  his  God-k nows- what : for  Cupid'*  Gf 
With  the  first  draught  Intoxicates  apace, 

A quintessential  laudanum  or  •*  black  drop," 
Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  without  the  fa* 
Expedient  of  full  bumpers ; feff  the  <y< 

In  love  drinks  all  life's  fountains  (save  tears) 

LX  VIII. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  In  lore. 

Fell  into  that  no  less  imperious  passion, 
Self-love  — which,  w hen  some  sort  of  thin# 
Ourselves,  a singer,  dancer,  much  in  tohk®*  ^ 
Or  duchess,  princess,  empress,  “ deigns  to  pro1* 
(’Tis  Pope’s  phrase)  a great  loading.  » 
For  one  especial  person  out  of  many,  {<■*  *f' 
Makes  us  believe  ourselves  as  good  « any. 

what  was  passing  in  the  soul  of  Catherine,  or  rsfkev 
her  the  better  to  disguise  it." — TooaaJ 
3 f‘‘  Su  war  row  is  as  singular  for  the  brevity  of 
for  the  rapidity  of  hit  conquest*.  Oo  tb*  taking  J1** 
kaya,  in  Bulgaria,  he  actual)*  wrote  no  more  to  Cw 
than  two  line*  of  Rust  poetry : — 

* Slawo  Boffon,  Slawo  bovam. 

Glory  to  God,  glory  to  yuu, 

Touftourkaya  avuu,  u Um.  u - ^ 
Tourtourkaya  is  taken,  here  am  I-  — 1 

* " His  fortune  swells  him.  It  ii  rank,  hr''  -“r;'  ... 
I Sir  Giles  Orrr reach  ; Mmoou'i  Sev  M **  fV 

i Debur 

I 3 rilamlet.  act  Lii.  sc.  iv.] 

• Not  Cesar's  empress  would  l deign  to  prow. 

No  ! snake  me  ndstreu  to  the  man  1 k**  , — , 
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LXJLX. 

I Betides,  be  was  of  that  delighted  age 

Which  makes  ail  female  ages  equal  — when 
j We  don’t  much  care  with  whom  we  may  engage, 

As  bold  as  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 

I So  that  we  can  our  native  sun  assuage 

In  the  next  ocean,  which  may  flow  just  then, 

To  make  a twilight  in,  just  as  Sol’s  heat  is 
Quench’d  in  the  lap  of  the  salt  sea,  or  Thetis. 

LXX. 

And  Catherine  (we  must  say  thus  much  for  Catherine)* 
Though  bold  and  bloody,  was  the  kind  of  thing 
Whose  temporary  passion  was  quite  flattering, 
Because  each  lover  look'd  a sort  of  king, 

' Made  up  upon  an  amatory  pattern, 

A royal  husband  in  all  save  the  ring — 

Which,  being  the  damn’dest  part  of  matrimony. 
Seem'd  taking  out  the  sting  to  leave  the  honey. 

LXXI. 

And  when  you  add  to  this,  her  womanhood 
In  its  meridian,  her  blue  eyes • or  gray  — 

(The  last,  if  they  have  soul,  are  quite  as  good, 

Or  better,  as  the  best  examples  say : 

Napoleon’s,  Mary’s  - (queen  of  Scotland),  should 
Lend  to  that  colour  a transcendent  ray  ; 

And  Pallas  also  sanctions  the  same  hue. 

Too  wise  to  look  through  optics  black  or  blue)  — 

LXXII. 

Her  sweet  smile,  and  her  then  majestic  figure, 

Her  plumpness,  her  imperial  condescension 
Her  preference  of  a boy  to  men  much  bigger 
(Fellows  whom  Messalina’s  self  would  pension), 
Her  prime  of  life,  just  now  in  juicy  vigour, 

With  other  extras , which  we  need  not  mention,— 
All  these,  or  any  one  of  these,  explain 
Enough  to  make  a stripling  very  vain. 

LXXI  II. 

And  that ’s  enough,  for  love  is  vanity, 

Selfish  in  its  beginning  as  its  end, 

Except  where  tls  a mere  insanity, 

A maddening  spirit  which  would  strive  to  blend 
Itself  with  beauty’s  frail  inanity. 

On  which  the  passion’s  self  seems  to  depend  ; 

And  hence  some  heathenish  philosophers 
! Make  love  the  main-spring  of  the  universe. 

T.YYIV- 

Besides  Platonic  love,  besides  the  love 
Of  God,  the  love  of  sentiment,  the  loving 
Of  faithful  pairs — (I  needs  must  rhyme  with  dove. 
That  good  old  steam- boat  which  keeps  verses  moving 
’Gainst  reason  — Reason  ne’er  was  hand-and-glove 
With  rhyme,  but  always  leant  less  to  improving 
i The  sound  than  sense)— besides  all  these  pretences 
To  love,  there  are  those  things  which  words  name 
senses ; 

' 1 [•*  Several  perions  who  lived  at  the  court  afBrm  that 

Catherine  had  very  blue  eyes,  and  not  gray,  as  M.  Hulhidres 
haa  stated.”  — Too*e.] 

* [See  ante,  p.661.] 

( 9 (“  Lust,  through  certain  (trainers  well  refined, 

I«  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  woman  kind.”  — Pops.] 

* A Russian  estate  U always  valued  by  the  number  of  the 
slaves  upon  It. 

| » f“  Peter  the  Third  died  in  July,  17G2,  Just  one  week  alter 

his  deposition.  The  real  manner  in  which  he  came  by  his 
death  is  one  of  those  events  over  which,  it  U probable,  there 
j will  be  for  ever  a veil  impenetrable  to  human  eyes,  and  known 


LXXV. 

Those  movements,  those  Improvements  in  our  bodies 
Which  make  all  bodies  anxious  to  get  out 
Of  their  own  sand-pits,  to  mix  with  a goddess. 

For  such  all  women  arc  at  first  no  doubt 
How  beautiful  that  moment ! and  how  odd  is 
That  fever  which  precedes  the  languid  rout 
Of  our  sensations  1 What  a curious  way 
The  whole  thing  is  of  clothing  souls  in  clay  l 

L XXVI. 

The  noblest  kind  of  love  is  love  Platonical, 

To  end  or  to  begin  with  ; the  next  grand 
Is  that  which  may  be  christen’d  love  canonical. 
Because  the  clergy  take  the  thing  in  hand ; 

The  third  sort  to  be  noted  In  our  chronicle 
As  flourishing  in  every  Christian  land, 

Is,  when  chaste  matrons  to  their  other  ties 
Add  what  may  be  call'd  marriage  in  disguise. 

LXXV  II. 

Well,  we  won’t  analyse  — our  story  must 
Tell  for  itself : the  sovereign  was  smitten, 

Juan  much  flatter’d  by  her  love,  or  lust ; — 3 
I cannot  stop  to  alter  words  once  written, 

And  the  two  are  so  mix’d  with  human  dust. 

That  he  who  names  one , both  perchance  may  hit  on  : 
But  in  such  matters  Russia's  mighty  empress 
Behaved  no  better  than  a common  sempstress. 

LXX  VI II. 

The  whole  court  melted  Into  one  wide  whisper, 

And  all  lips  were  applied  unto  all  ears  ! 

The  elder  ladies’  wrinkles  curl'd  much  crisper 
As  they  beheld ; the  younger  cast  some  leers 
On  one  another,  and  each  lovely  lisper 

Smiled  as  she  talk’d  the  matter  o'er ; but  tears 
Of  rivalship  rose  in  each  clouded  eye 
Of  all  the  standing  army  who  stood  by. 

LX  XIX. 

All  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  powers 

Inquired,  Who  was  this  very  new  young  man. 

Who  promised  to  be  great  in  some  few  hours  ? 

Which  Is  full  soon  (though  life  is  but  a span). 
Already  they  beheld  the  silver  showers 
Of  rubles  rain,  as  fast  as  specie  can. 

Upon  his  cabinet,  besides  the  presents 
Of  several  ribands,  and  some  thousand  peasants.  * 

LXXX. 

Catherine  was  generous, — all  such  ladles  are: 

Love — that  great  opener  of  the  heart  and  all 
The  ways  that  lead  there,  be  they  near  or  for, 

Above,  below,  by  turnpikes  great  or  small,  — 

Love  — (though  she  had  a cursed  taste  for  war, 

And  was  not  the  best  wife  5,  unless  we  call 
Such  Clyteranestra,  though  perhaps  ’tis  better 
That  one  should  die,  than  two  drag  on  the  fetter)— 

only  to  that  Being  to  whom  the  heart  is  open,  and  from  whom 
no  secret*  are  concealed.  The  partisans  that  might  have 
retained  their  attachment  to  him  after  his  fall ; the  murmurs 
of  the  populace,  who  quietly  permit  revolutions  to  be  effected, 
and  afterward*  lament  those  who  have  fallen  their  victims  ; 
the  difficulties  arising  from  keeping  in  custody  a prisoner  of 
such  consequence  ; all  these  motives  in  conjunction  tend  to 
give  credit  to  the  opinion,  that  some  hand  of  uncontrollable 
authority  shortened  hi*  days.  But  the  conduct  of  Catherine 
before  that  event,  and  especially  for  four  and  thirty  years 
that  she  afterwards  reigned,  is  of  itself  alone  a sufficient 
refutation  of  so  atrocious  a calumny  as  would  fix  the  guilt  of 
it  on  her.”  — Tooxh.] 
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LXXXI 

Love  had  made  Catherine  make  each  lover's  fortune, 
Unlike  our  own  half-chaste  Elisabeth, 

Whose  avarice  all  disbursements  did  importune. 

If  history,  the  grand  liar,  ever  saith  [shorten. 
The  truth ; and  though  grief  her  old  age  might 
Because  she  put  a favourite  to  death, 

Her  vile,  ambiguous  method  of  flirtation. 

And  stinginess,  disgrace  her  sex  and  station. 

LXXXIL 

But  when  the  levee  rose,  and  all  was  bustle 
In  the  dissolving  circle,  all  the  nations* 
i Ambassadors  began  as 't  were  to  hustle 

Round  the  young  man  with  their  congratulations. 
Also  the  softer  silks  were  heard  to  rustle 
Of  gentle  dames,  among  whose  recreations 
It  is  to  speculate  on  handsome  faces. 

Especially  when  such  lead  to  high  places. 

LXXXIU. 

Juan,  who  found  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 

A general  object  of  attention,  made 
His  answers  with  a very  graceful  bow. 

As  if  born  for  the  ministerial  trade. 

Though  modest,  on  his  unembarrass'd  brow 
Nature  had  written  “ gentleman.”  He  said 
Little,  but  to  the  purpose ; and  his  manner 
Flung  hovering  graces  o’er  him  like  a banner. 

LXXXIY. 

An  order  from  her  majesty  consign'd 
Our  young  lieutenant  to  the  genial  care 
Of  those  in  office : all  the  world  look’d  kind, 

(As  it  will  look  sometimes  with  the  first  stare. 
Which  youth  would  not  act  ill  to  keep  in  mind, ) 

As  also  did  Miss  Protasoff  then  there. 

Named  from  her  mystic  office  “ 1*  Eprouveuse,” 

A term  inexplicable  to  the  Muse. 

LXXXV. 

With  Aer  then,  as  in  humble  duty  bound, 

Juan  retired,  — and  so  will  I,  until 
My  Pegasus  shall  tire  of  touching  ground. 

We  have  just  lit  on  a “ heaven-kissing  hill,” 

So  lofty  that  I feel  my  brain  turn  round. 

And  all  ray  fancies  whirling  like  a mill  ; 

Which  is  a signal  to  my  nerves  and  brain, 

■ To  take  a quiet  ride  in  some  green  lane. 


Don  3>«an. 


CANTO  THE  TENTH. 


L •• 

Wfixw  Newton  saw  an  apple  fall,  he  found 

In  that  slight  startle  from  his  contemplation  — 

'T  is  said  ( for  1 11  not  answer  above  ground 
For  any  sage’s  creed  or  calculation) — 

I 

1 f“  The  celebrated  apple-tree,  the  fall  of  one  of  the  applet 
•f  which  it  laid  to  hare  turned  the  attention  of  Newton  to 
the  subject  of  gravity,  wa»  destroyed  by  wind  about  four 
years  ago.  The  anecdote  of  the  falling  apple  is  mentioned 


A mode  of  proving  that  the  earth  turn’d  round 
In  a roost  natural  whirl,  called  * mriutioa ; * 
And  this  is  the  sole  mortal  who  could  (riffle. 
Since  Adam,  with  a fall,  or  with  an  apple. 1 

n. 

Man  fell  with  apples,  and  with  apples  n*e. 

If  this  be  true ; for  we  must  deem  the  mode 
In  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  disetow 

Through  the  then  unpaved  stars  the  turnpike  rad, 
A thing  to  counterbalance  human  woes : 

For  ever  since  immortal  man  hath  glow'd 
With  all  kinds  of  mechanics,  and  full  woo 
Steam-engines  will  conduct  him  to  the  mow. 

1IL 

And  wherefore  this  exonlium  ? — Why,  jus:  nov, 

In  taking  up  this  paltry  sheet  of  paper. 

My  bosom  underwent  a glorious  glow, 

And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a caper ; 

And  though  so  much  inferior,  as  I know. 

To  those  who,  by  the  dint  of  glass  and  npoo. 
Discover  stars,  and  sail  in  the  wind’s  eye, 

I wish  to  do  as  much  by  poesy. 

IV. 

In  the  wind's  eye  I have  sail'd,  and  sail ; bet  ft* 
The  stars,  I own  my  telescope  i»  dim ; 

But  at  the  least  I have  shunn’d  the  comraoo 
And  leaving  land  far  out  of  sight,  would  skin 
The  ocean  of  eternity  ; the  roar 

Of  breakers  has  not  daunted  my  slight,  trim. 
But  still  sea- worthy  skiff ; and  she  may  float 
Where  ships  have  founder'd,  as  doth  many  a b»** 

V. 

We  left  our  hero,  Juan,  in  the  llocm 

Of  favouritism,  but  not  yet  iu  the  6iuA,— 

And  far  be  it  from  my  Must*  to  presume 
(For  I have  more  than  one  Muse  at  a p®h) 

To  follow  him  beyond  the  drawing-room 
It  is  enough  that  Fortune  found  him  flush 
Of  youth,  and  vigour,  beauty,  and  those  thiap 
Which  for  an  instant  clip  enjoyment’s  wings 

VI. 

But  soon  they  grow  again  and  leave  their  nest. 

“ Oh ! ” saith  the  Psalmist,  “ that  1 had  a 
Pinions  to  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest  1 “ 

And  who  that  recollects  young  yean  and 
Though  hoary  now,  and  with  a withering  brta4'- 
And  palsied  fancy,  which  no  longer  roves 
Beyond  its  dimm’d  eyre's  sphere, — bat  waoM  BftC- 
rather 

Sigh  like  his  son,  than  cough  like  his  grandb^ 

vn. 

But  sighs  subside,  and  tear*  (even  widow*')  && 
Like  Amo  in  the  summer,  to  a shallow, 

So  narrow  as  to  shame  their  wintry  brink. 

Which  threatens  inundations  deep  and  7*8**  _ 
Such  difference  doth  a few  months  make.  To« 
Grief  a rich  field  which  never  would  Ik  fr&w; 
No  more  it  doth.  Its  ploughs  but  change  their  * T' 
Who  furrow  some  new  soil  to  sow  for  joy*. 

neithet  by  Dr.  Stukeley  nor  by  Mr.  Conduit, 

not  been  able  to  find  any  autboritt  tor  it 

not  feel  ray*elf  at  liberty  to  ua*  it.  — B«aws«*,*wr  • 

Sncton,  p.  344  ] 
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vin. 

Bui  coughs  will  come  when  sighs  depart — and  now 
And  then  before  sighs  cease ; for  oft  the  one 
Will  bring  the  other,  ere  the  lake-like  brow 
Is  ruffled  by  a wrinkle,  or  the  sun 
Of  life  reach'd  ten  o'clock : and  while  a glow. 

Hectic  and  brief  as  summer's  day  nigh  done, 
O’erspreads  the  cheek  which  seems  too  pure  for  clay, 
Thousands  blaze,  love,  hope, die, — how  happy  they  l — 

IX. 

But  Juan  was  not  meant  to  die  so  soon. 

We  left  him  in  the  focus  of  such  glory 
|i  As  may  be  won  by  favour  of  the  moon 
Or  ladles'  fancies — rather  transitory 
Perhaps ; but  who  would  scorn  the  month  of  June, 
Because  December,  with  his  breath  so  hoary. 

Most  come  ? Much  rather  should  he  court  the  ray, 
To  board  up  warmth  against  a wintry  day. 

X. 

Besides,  he  had  some  qualities  which  fix 
Middle-aged  ladies  even  more  than  young : 

The  former  know  what’s  what;  whllq  new-fledged 
chicks 

Know  little  more  of  love  than  what  is  sung 
In  rhymes,  or  dreamt  (for  fa  'ey  will  play  tricks) 

In  visions  of  those  skies  from  whence  Love  sprung. 
Some  reckon  women  by  their  suns  or  yearn, 

I rather  think  the  moon  should  date  the  dears. 

XL 

And  why?  because  she’s  changeable  and  chaste. 

I know  no  other  reason,  whatsoe'er 
Suspicious  people,  who  find  fault  in  haste, 

May  choose  to  tax  me  with ; which  U not  fair. 

Nor  flattering  to  “ their  temper  or  their  taste," 

A*  my  friend  Jeffrey  writes  with  such  an  air : * 
However,  I forgive  him,  and  I trust 
Ur  will  forgive  himself ; — if  not,  I must. 

XII. 

, Old  enemies  who  have  become  new  friends 
Should  so  continue — *tls  a point  of  honour  ; 

And  I know  nothing  which  could  make  amends 
For  a return  to  hatred  ; I would  shun  her 
Like  garlic,  howsoever  she  extends 
Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  fain  outrun  her. 
Old  flames,  new  wives,  become  our  bitterest  foes  — 
Converted  foes  should  scorn  to  join  with  those. 

XIII. 

This  were  the  worst  desertion : — renegadoes. 

Even  shuffling  Southey,  that  incarnate  lie, 
wouid  scarcely  join  again  the  “ refbrmadocs,"  2 
Whom  he  forsook  to  fill  the  laureate’s  sty ; 

[Se*  anti,  p.  3K3.  — " 1 have  read  the  recent  article  of 
Jefrey.  I suppose  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  Is,  that  he 
*Whe$  to  provoke  me  to  repl  v.  But  1 won't,  for  1 owe  bint 
4 r«d  turn  still  for  his  kindness  by-gone.  Indeed,  I pre- 
that  the  present  opportunity  or  attacking  me  again  wai 
hresUtihle  ; and  1 can  t blame  Kirn,  knowing  what  human 
tuture  tor  — Byron  Utters,  June,  18W.) 

r“  Reformers,"  or  rather  " Reformed.”  The  Baron 
Bradwardlne  In  Waverley  Is  authority  for  the  word. 

* Query,  na7f— Printer's  Devil. 

' [This  tribute  to  a former  antagonist  displays  to  much 
franknew,  generosity,  and  manly  feeling,  that  it  must  eradi- 
ate *11  latent  remains  of  animosity  from  the  ttosoro  of  any 
w«  the  most  rancorous  and  vindictive.  In  addition  to  these 
■writs,  the  felicitous  introduction  of  the  poet’s  recollections 
whit  boyish  days  renders  this  passage  equal  in  poetical 
teaoty  to  any  that  has  proceeded  from  his  pen.  — Camtssil  ] 


And  honest  men  from  Iceland  to  Barbados*, 
Whether  in  Caledon  or  Italy, 

Should  not  veer  round  with  every  breath,  nor  sefxe 
To  pain,  the  moment  when  you  cease  to  please. 

XIV. 

The  lawyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 
The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life. 

And  nought  remains  unseen,  but  much  untold. 

By  those  who  scour  those  double  vales  of  strife. 
While  common  men  grow  ignorantly  old. 

The  lawyer’s  brief  Is  like  the  surgeon’s  knife, 

I Dissecting  the  whole  inside  of  a question, 

I And  with  it  aU  the  process  of  digestion. 


XV. 

A legal  broom's  a moral  chimney-sweeper, 

And  that’s  the  reason  he  himself *s  so  dirty  \ 

The  endless  soot 3 bestows  a tint  far  deeper 
Than  can  be  hid  by  altering  his  shirt ; he 
Retains  the  sable  stains  of  the  dark  creeper. 

At  least  some  twenty-nine  do  out  of  toirty, 

In  all  their  habits ; — not  sc  you,  I cwn  ; 

As  Csesar  wore  his  robe  you  wear  your  gown. 

XVI. 

And  all  our  little  feuds,  at  least  all  mine, 

Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe 
(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 
To  make  such  puppet*  of  us  things  below). 

Are  over : Here ’s  a health  to  M Auld  Lang  Syne  ! ' 

I do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know  i 

Your  face  — but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 
Most  nobly,  and  I own  it  from  my  souL  * 


XVII. 

I And  when  I use  the  phrase  of  “ Auld  Lang  Syne ! 

’T  is  not  address'd  to  you  — the  more ’s  the  pity 
For  me,  for  I would  rather  take  my  wine 

With  you,  than  aught  (save  Scott)  in  your  proud  city. 
But  somehow  — it  may  seem  a schoolboy’s  whine, 
And  yet  I seek  not  to  be  grand  nor  witty, 

But  I am  half  a Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 
A whole  one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  head, s 

XVIIL 

As  “ Auld  Lang  Syne"  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 
Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills,  and  clear 
streams. 


The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounie's  brig's  blacJk  wall , 6 
All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 
Of  what  I then  drtamt,  clothed  in  their  own  pall, 
Like  Banquo's  offspring floating  past  me  seems 
My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine : 

I care  not  — ’t is  a glimpse  of  “ Auld  Lang  Syne." 

5 f !,d2n  t UkLe  J°u  about  the  Scotch  novel*  (a* 

they  call  them,  though  two  of  them  are  EoglUh.  and  the  reat 
half  so) ; but  nothing  can  or  could  ever  persuade  roe.  since  1 
wo*  the  tint  ten  minute*  In  your  company,  that  you  are  not 
the  man : to  me  these  novels  have  so  much  of  • Auld  lane 
iyru-  0 >u  bred  . canny  Scot  1111  ten  year,  old).  that  1 
J»n?V“l>SJ3,)  UI  thom-  "yon  <o  Sir  iv.  ScvU, 

‘The  brig  of  lion,  near  the  ••  ...Id  t,„m  •'  of  Aberdeen, 
with  It.  one  arch,  and  ita  blurt  deep  Salmon  stream  tielosr  f. 
In  m|  mentor,  as  yesterday.  I ,tiu  remember,  though 
perhaps  I may  misquote,  the  avrfui  proverb  trhlch  made  me 
pause  to  cross  It.  and  pel  lean  oror  It  » ith  a childish  delight 
hems  an  onl,  son,  at  least  by  the  mother’s  side.  The  tmlne 
as  recollected  by  me  «aj  this,  but  1 have  never  heard  or  iron 
It  since  I si  as  nine  years  of  arc:  — 

" Brig  of  Balgmtnte,  blacl 's  your  spa*, 

WP  a wife's  ae  son,  and  a in  ear's  ae'  Ibal 
Doun  ye  shall  fh’ ! " 
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And  though,  as  you  remember,  in  a fit 

Of  wrath  and  rhyme,  when  juvenile  and  curly, 

I rail’d  at  Scots  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit. 

Which  must  be  own’d  was  sensitive  and  surly, 

! Yet ’t  is  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit. 

They  cannot  quench  young  feelings  fresh  and  early : 
I “ scotch'd  uot  kill’d  ’’  the  Scotchman  in  ray  blood, 
And  love  the  land  of  “ mountain  and  of  flood.”  > 

XX. 

Don  Juan,  who  was  real,  or  ideal, — 

For  both  are  much  the  same,  since  what  men  think 
Exists  when  the  once  thinkers  are  less  real 

Than  what  they  thought,  for  mind  can  never  sink. 
And  'gainst  the  body  makes  a strong  appeal ; 

And  yet ’t  is  very  puzaling  on  the  brink 
Of  what  is  call’d  eternity,  to  stare. 

And  know  no  more  of  what  is  here,  than  there ; — 

XXL 

Don  Juan  grew  a very  polish'd  Russian  — 

How  we  won’t  mention,  why  we  need  not  say ; 
Few  youthful  minds  can  stand  the  strong  concussion 
Of  any  slight  temptation  in  their  way ; 

But  his  just  now  were  spread  as  is  a cushion 
Smooth’d  for  a monarch’s  seat  of  honour  : gay 
1 1 Damsels,  and  dances,  revels,  ready  money, 
j Made  ice  seem  paradise,  and  winter  sunny. 

xxn. 

1 The  favour  of  the  empress  was  agreeable ; 

And  though  the  duty  wax’d  a little  hard, 

I Young  people  at  his  time  of  life  should  be  able 
To  come  off  handsomely  In  that  regard. 

1 He  was  now  growing  up  like  a green  tree,  able 
For  love,  war,  or  ambition,  which  reward 
Their  luckier  votaries,  till  old  age’s  tedium 
Make  some  prefer  the  circulating  medium. 

XXITI. 

About  this  time,  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Seduced  by  youth  and  dangerous  examples, 

Don  Juan  grew,  I fear,  a little  dissipated ; 

Which  Is  a sad  thing,  and  not  only  tramples 
On  our  fresh  feelings,  but — as  being  participated 
With  all  kinds  of  incorrigible  samples 
Of  frail  humanity — must  make  us  selfish. 

And  shut  our  souls  up  in  us  like  a shell-fish. 

XXIV. 

This  we  pass  over.  We  will  also  pass 
The  usual  progress  of  intrigues  between 
Unequal  matches,  such  as  are,  alas  ! 

A young  lieutenant's  with  a not  old  queen, 

But  one  who  is  not  so  youthful  as  she  was 
In  all  the  royalty  of  sweet  seventeen. 

Sovereigns  may  sway  materials,  hut  not  matter, 

And  wrinkles,  the  d d democrats,  won’t  flatter. 

XXV. 

And  Death,  the  sovereign's  sovereign,  though  the  great 
Gracchus  of  all  mortality,  who  levels. 

With  his  Agrarian  laws*,  the  high  estate 

Of  him  who  feasts  and  fights,  and  roars,  and  revels, 

1 [“  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  Bond,"  Ac. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.] 

* Tiberius  Gracchus,  being  tribune  of  the  people,  de- 
manded in  their  name  the  execution  of  Cite  Agrarian  law  ; by 


To  one  small  grass-grown  patch  (which  must  wist 
Corruption  for  its  crop)  with  the  poor  devdj 
Who  never  had  a foot  of  land  till  now.  — 

Death 's  a reformer,  all  men  must  allow. 

XXVI. 

He  lived  (not  Death,  but  Juan)  In  a hurry 
Of  waste,  and  haste,  and  glare,  and  gloss  and  rtSrr. 

In  this  gay  clime  of  bear- skins  black  and  furry - 
Which  (though  I hate  to  say  a thing  thaO  bar' 
Peep  out  sometimes,  when  things  are  in  a Harry. 

Through  all  the  * purple  and  fine  linen,*  tee 
For  Babylon's  than  Russia’s  royal  harlot  — 

And  neutralise  her  outward  show  of  scarlet. 

XXVIL 

And  this  same  state  we  won’t  describe:  woald 

Perhaps  from  hearsay,  or  from  recoil  eetke  j 
But  getting  nigh  grim  Dante's  “obscure  wood.*1 
That  horrid  equinox,  that  hateful  wetwn 
Of  human  years,  that  half-way  bouse.  Hut  nub 
Hut,  whence  wise  travellers  drive  with  dsnx* 
spection 

Life’s  sad  post-horses  o’er  the  dreary  fnimtjer 
Of  age,  and  looking  back  *0  youth,  give  mt  uu;- 

ixm 

I won’t  describe, — that  is,  if  I can  help 
Description  ; and  I won't  reflect, — that a, 

If  I can  stave  off  thought,  which — at  a wbeip 
Clings  to  its  teat  — sticks  to  me  through  the 
Of  this  odd  labyrinth  ; or  as  the  kelp 
Holds  by  the  rock  ; or  as  a lover's  kiss 
Drains  its  first  draught  of  lips : — but,  as  I 
I won’t  philosophise,  and  will  be  read. 

XXIX. 

Juan,  instead  of  courting  courts,  was  awrtri,— 

A thing  which  happens  rarely : thU  be  ovri 
Much  to  his  youth,  and  much  to  his  reported 
Valour  ; much  also  to  the  blood  be  shov'd. 

Like  a racc-horse ; much  to  each  dresi  he  spcrtK.  1 
Which  set  the  beauty  off  in  which  be  gWi 
As  purple  clouds  befringe  the  sun  ; but  most 
He  owed  to  an  old  woman  and  his  post. 

XXX. 

He  wrote  to  Spain ; — and  all  his  near  reUtttt* 
Perceiving  he  was  In  a handsome  way 
Of  getting  00  himself,  and  finding  station* 

For  cousins  also,  answer'd  the  same  day. 

Several  prepared  themselves  for  emigratkeu; 

And  eating  ices,  were  o’erheard  to  «y, 

That  with  the  addition  of  a slight  peliwe. 

Madrid's  and  Moscow's  climes  were  of  a pbet 

XXXL 

His  mother,  Donna  Inez,  finding,  too, 

That  In  the  lien  of  drawing  on  hi*  banker, 

[ Where  his  assets  were  waxing  rather  fir w,  Lanchxr- 
He  had  brought  bU  * pending  to  a 
Replied,  “ that  she  wa<  glad  to  *ee  him  thmu<k 
Those  pleasures  after  which  wild  youth  bo** 

As  the  sole  sign  of  man's  being  in  bb  senses 
Is  learning  to  reduce  his  past  expenses. 

which  ail  person*  possessing  shore  « ttrtxto  a*** 
acres  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  surplus  ter  the  bsw®  * 
poor  citizens. 

* “ Ml  retroral  per  un  win  osenra.”— iq^rw#.  C-*  * 
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XXXII. 

* She  also  recommended  him  to  God, 

And  no  less  to  God’s  Son,  as  well  as  Mother, 
Warn'd  him  against  Greek  worship,  which  looks  odd 
In  Catholic  eyes  ; but  told  him,  too,  to  smother 
Outward  dislike,  which  don’t  look  well  abroad ; 

Inform’d  him  that  he  had  a little  brother 
Born  in  a second  wedlock ; and  abo%’e 
111,  praised  the  empress's  maternal  love. 

XXXIII. 

* She  could  not  too  much  give  her  approbation 
Unto  an  empress,  who  preferr’d  young  men 

Whose  age,  and  what  was  better  still,  whose  nation 
And  climate,  stopp’d  all  scandal  (now  and  then);  — 
At  home  it  might  have  given  her  some  vexation ; 

But  where  thermometers  sink  down  to  ten. 

Or  five,  or  one,  or  zero,  she  could  never 
Believe  that  virtue  thaw’d  before  the  river.” 

XXXIV. 

Oh  for  a forty-parson  power 1 to  chant 
Thy  praise,  Hypocrisy  J Oh  for  a hymn 
Loud  as  the  virtues  thou  dost  loudly  vaunt. 

Not  practise  ! Oh  for  trump  of  cherubim  1 
Or  the  ear-trumpet  of  my  good  old  aunt. 

Who,  though  her  spectacles  at  last  grew  dim, 

Drew  quiet  consolation  through  its  hint. 

When  she  no  more  could  read  the  pious  print. 

XXXV. 

She  was  no  hypocrite  at  least,  poor  soul. 

But  went  to  heaven  in  as  sincere  a way 
As  anybody  on  the  elected  roll, 

Which  portions  out  upon  the  judgment  day 
Heaven’s  freeholds,  in  a sort  of  doomsday  scroll, 

Such  as  the  conqueror  William  did  repay 
His  knights  with,  lotting  others’  properties 
Into  some  sixty  thousand  new  knights*  fees. 

XXX  VL 

I can’t  complain,  whose  ancestors  are  there, 

Emeis,  Radulphus— eight-and- forty  manors 
(If  that  my  memory  doth  not  greatly  err) 

Were  their  reward  for  following  Billy’s  banners : * 
And  though  I can’t  help  thinking ’t  was  scarce  fair 
To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  hydet  *,  like  tanners ; 
Tet  as  they  founded  churches  with  the  produce. 

You  11  deem,  no  doubt,  they  put  it  to  a good  use. 

XXXVII. 

The  gentle  Juan  flourish’d,  though  at  times 
He  felt  like  other  plants  call’d  sensitive, 

Which  shrink  from  touch,  as  monarchs  do  from  rhymes. 
Save  such  as  Southey  can  afford  to  give. 

Perhaps  he  long’d  in  bitter  frosts  for  climes 
In  which  the  Neva’s  ice  would  cease  to  live 
Before  May-day  : perhajis,  despite  his  duty, 

In  royalty’s  vast  arms  he  sigh'd  for  beauty : 

XXXVIII. 

Perhaps  — but,  sans  perhaps,  we  need  not  seek 
For  causes  young  or  old : the  canker-worm 
Will  feed  upon  the  fairest,  freshest  cheek. 

As  well  as  further  drain  the  wither’d  form  : 

! A metaphor  taken  from  the  " forty-horse  power  ” of  a 
’team-engine.  That  mad  wap,  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith, 
utting  by  a brother  clergyman  at  dinner,  observed  afterwards 
that  bit  dull  neighbour  had  a **  twelve-parson  power"  of  con- 
versation. 

* [See  Collins’*  Peerage,  vol.  rii.  p.  71.] 


Care,  like  a housekeeper,  brings  every  week 
His  bills  In,  and  however  we  may  storm. 

They  must  be  paid  : though  six  days  smoothly  run, 

The  seventh  will  bring  blue  devils  or  a dun. 

XXXIX. 

I don’t  know  how  it  was,  but  he  grew  sick: 

The  empress  was  alarm’d,  and  her  physician 
(The  same  who  physick’d  Peter)  found  the  tick 
Of  his  fierce  pulse  betoken  a condition 
Which  augur'd  of  the  dead,  however  quick 
Itself,  and  show’d  a feverish  disposition  ; 

At  which  the  whole  court  was  extremely  troubled. 

The  sovereign  shock’d,  and  all  his  medicines  doubled. 

XL. 

Low  were  the  whispers,  manifold  the  rumours : 

Some  said  he  had  been  poison’d  by  Potemkin ; 

Others  talk’d  learnedly  of  certain  tumours, 

Exhaustion,  or  disorders  of  the  same  kin  ; 

Some  said ’t  was  a concoction  of  the  humours. 

Which  with  the  blood  too  readily  will  claim  kin ; 
Others  again  were  ready  to  maintain, 

“ ’T  was  only  the  fatigue  of  last  campaign.”  * 

XLL 

But  here  Is  one  prescription  out  of  many : 

“ Soda?  sulphat.  3xj.  jfs.  Manna;  optiin. 

Aq.  fervent  f.  J its.  3ij.  tinct  Senns  [him) 

Haustus”  (And  here  the  surgeon  came  and  cupp'd 
“R  Pulv.  Com.  gr.  iij.  Ipecacuanha” 

(With  more  beside  If  Juan  had  not  stopp'd  ’em). 

“ Bolus  Potass®  SulphurcL  sumendus, 

Et  haustus  ter  in  die  capiendus.” 

XL  II. 

This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  us. 

Secundum  artem : but  although  we  sneer 
In  health — when  ill,  we  call  them  to  attend  us. 

Without  the  least  propensity  to  jeer  ; 

While  that  “ hiatus  maxime  deflendus” 

To  be  fill’d  up  by  spade  or  mattock 's  near. 

Instead  of  gliding  graciously  down  Lethe, 

We  tease  mild  Baillie  *,  or  soft  Aberncthy.  * 

XLIIL 

Juan  demurr’d  at  this  first  notice  to 

Quit ; and  though  death  had  threaten'd  an  ejection. 

His  youth  and  constitution  bore  him  through, 

And  sent  the  doctors  in  a new  direction. 

But  still  his  state  was  delicate : the  hue 

Of  health  but  flicker’d  with  a faint  reflection 
Along  his  wasted  cheek,  and  seem’d  to  gravel 
The  faculty — who  said  that  he  must  travel. 

XL  IV. 

The  climate  was  too  cold,  they  said,  for  him. 
Meridian-born,  to  bloom  in.  This  opinion 
Made  the  chaste  Catherine  look  a little  grim. 

Who  did  not  like  at  first  to  lose  her  minion  : 

But  when  she  saw  his  dazzling  eye  wax  dim, 

And  drooping  like  an  eagle’s  with  dipt  pinion,  ! . 
She  then  resolved  to  send  him  on  a mission. 

But  in  a style  becoming  his  condition. 

* “ Hyde.”  — I believe  a byde  of  land  to  be  a legitimate 
word,  and,  a*  such,  subject  to  the  tax  of  n quibble. 

4 [For  an  account  of  Dr.  BaiUie’a  visit  to  Lord  Byron,  lee  i 
anti,  p.  808.] 

* [Both  Dr.  Baillie  and  John  Aberncthy,  the  great  surgeon, 
were  remarkable  for  plainness  of  speech.' ] 
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XLV. 

There  was  just  then  a kind  of  a discussion, 

A sort  of  treaty  or  negotiation. 

Between  the  British  cabinet  and  Russian. 

Maintain'd  with  all  the  due  prevarication 
With  which  great  states  such  things  are  apt  to 
push  on; 

Something  about  the  Baltic's  navigation, 

Hjdcs,  train-oil,  tallow,  and  the  rights  of  Thetis, 
Which  Britons  deem  their  “ uti  possidetis.” 

XLVL 

So  Catherine,  who  had  a handsome  way 
Of  fitting  out  her  favourites,  conferr'd 
This  secret  charge  on  Juan,  to  display 
At  once  her  royal  splendour,  and  reward 
His  services.  He  kiss’d  hands  the  next  day, 

Received  instructions  how  to  play  his  card, 

Was  laden  with  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  honours, 

Which  show’d  what  great  discernment  was  the  donor’s. 

XL VII. 

BuLshe  was  lucky,  and  luck's  all.  Your  queens 
Arc  generally  prosperous  in  reigning ; 

Which  puzzles  us  to  know  what  Fortune  means. 

But  to  continue : though  her  years  were  waning, 
Her  climacteric  teased  her  like  her  teens  ; 

And  though  her  dignity  brook’d  no  complaining, 
So  much  did  Juan's  setting  off  distress  her, 

She  could  not  find  at  first  a fit  successor. 

XLVIIL 

But  time,  the  comforter,  will  come  at  last ; 

And  four-and- twenty  hours,  and  twice  that  number 
Of  candidates  requesting  to  be  placed. 

Made  Catherine  taste  next  night  a quiet  slumber:  — 
Not  that  she  meant  to  fix  again  in  haste, 

Nor  did  she  find  the  quantity  encumber, 

But  always  choosing  with  deliberation, 

Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emulation. 

XL  IX. 

While  this  high  post  of  honour’s  in  abeyance, 

For  one  or  two  days,  reader,  we  request 
You’ll  mount  with  our  young  hero  the  conveyance 
Which  wafted  him  from  Petersburgh  : the  best 
Barouche,  which  had  the  glory  to  display  once 
The  fair  czarina’s  autocratic  crest. 

When,  a new  Iphigenc,  she  went  to  Tauris, 

Was  given  to  her  favourite  *,  and  now  bore  hie. 

L. 

A bull-dog,  and  a bullfinch,  and  an  ermine. 

All  private  favourites  of  Don  Juan ; — for 
(Let  deeper  sages  the  true  cause  determine) 

He  had  a kind  of  inclination,  or 
Weakness,  for  what  most  people  deem  mere  vermin, 
Live  animals  : an  old  maid  of  threescore 
For  cats  and  birds  more  penchant  ne’er  display'd, 
Although  he  was  not  old,  nor  even  a maid ; — 

1 The  empress  went  to  the  Crimea,  accompanied  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  In  the  year— I forget  which. — [The 
Prince  de  Llgnc,  who  accompanied  Catherine  In  her  progress 
through  her  southern  provinces,  in  1797,  give*  the  following 
particulars :— •*  We  hare  been  traversing,  during  several  days, 
an  Immense  tract  of  deserts  formerly  inhabited  by  hostile 
Tartar  horde*,  but  recovered  by  the  arm*  of  her  Migestv.and 
at  present  ornamented  from  stage  to  stage  with  magnificent 
tents,  where  we  are  supplied  with  breakfast,  collation,  dinner, 
supper,  and  lodging  ; and  our  encampments,  decorated  with 


LL 

The  animals  aforesaid  occupied 

Their  station  : there  were  valets,  secretaries, 

In  other  vehicles ; but  at  his  side 

Sat  little  Leila,  who  survived  the  parries 
He  made  'gainst  Cossacque  sabres  in  the  wide 
Slaughter  of  Ismail.  Though  my  wild  Muse  m-w* 
Her  note,  she  don’t  forget  the  infant  girl 
Whom  he  preserved,  a pure  and  living  pearl 

LIL 

Poor  little  thing  ! She  was  as  fair  as  docile, 

And  with  that  gentle,  serious  character, 

As  rare  in  living  beings  as  a fossile 

Man,  'midst  thy  mouldy  mammoths,  upci 
Cuvier ! " 

111  fitted  was  her  ignorance  to  jostle 

With  this  o’crwbelming  world,  where  all  roust  er. 
But  she  was  yet  but  ten  years  old,  and  tberefcre 
Was  tranquil,  though  she  knew  not  why  or  wberrfo 

LIH. 

Don  Juan  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him,  as 
Nor  brother,  father,  sister,  daughter  low. 

I cannot  tell  exactly  what  it  was ; 

He  was  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  prove 
Parental  feelings,  and  the  other  class. 

Call’d  brotherly  affection,  could  not  move 
His  bosom, — for  he  never  had  a sister: 

Ah  1 if  he  had,  how  much  he  would  have  miss’d  her : 

LIV. 

And  still  less  was  it  sensual ; for  besides 
That  he  was  not  an  ancient  debauchee, 

(Who  like  sour  fruit,  to  stir  their  veins’  salt  tides. 

As  acids  rouse  a dormant  alkali,) 

Although  ('twill  happen  as  our  planet  guide) 

His  youth  was  not  the  chastest  that  might  **- 
There  was  the  purest  Platonism  at  bottom 
Of  all  his  feelings — only  he  forgot  ’em. 

LY. 

Just  now  there  was  no  peril  of  temptation ; 

He  loved  the  infant  orphan  he  had  saved, 

As  patriots  (now  and  then)  may  love  a nation ; 

His  pride,  too,  felt  that  she  was  not  enslaved 
Owing  to  him  ; — as  also  her  salvation 

Through  his  means  and  the  church’s  might  be  P,fl* 
But  one  thing’s  odd,  which  here  must  be  insa^i 
The  little  Turk  refused  to  be  converted. 

LVL 

'T  was  strange  enough  she  should  retain  the  tap**®* 
Through  such  a scene  of  change,  and  dread,  »n 
slaughter ; 

But  though  three  bishops  told  her  the  transpe^®' 
She  show’d  a great  dislike  to  holy  water } 

She  also  had  no  passion  for  confession ; 

Perhaps  she  had  nothing  to  confess : —no 
Whate'er  the  cause,  the  church  made  little  d it— 
She  still  held  out  that  Mahomet  was  a prophet. 

all  the  pomp  of  Asiatic  splendour,  present  * poble 
spectacle.  The  empress  has  left.  In  each  tow®, 
the  amount  of  100,000  roubles.  Each  day  of  rest  u , 
by  the  gift  of  some  diamonds,  by  balls,  by  , 

llluminatlpn*  extending  for  leagues  in  every 
During  the  last  two  months  I have  been  daflj 
throwing  money  out  of  our  carriage  windows,  sad 
distributed  the  value  of  some  mllliooi  of  lirres.  — 
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LVH. 

In  fact,  the  only  Christian  she  could  bear 
Was  Juan ; whom  she  seem’d  to  have  selected 
In  place  of  what  her  home  and  friends  once  were. 

He  naturally  loved  what  he  protected  : 

And  thus  they  form’d  a rather  curious  pair, 

A guardian  green  in  years,  a ward  connected 
In  neither  clime,  time,  blood,  with  her  defender ; 
And  yet  this  want  of  ties  made  theirs  more  tender. 

LVIIL 

They  journey’d  on  through  Poland  and  through 
Warsaw, 

Famous  for  mines  of  salt  and  yokes  of  iron  : 
Through  Courland  also,  which  that  famous  farce  saw 
Which  gave  her  dukes  the  graceless  name  of  “Biron.  **  i 
| ’T  is  the  same  landscape  which  the  modem  Mars  saw, 
Who  march’d  to  Moscow,  led  by  Fame,  the  siren ! 
To  lose  by  one  month’s  frost  some  twenty  years 
Of  conquest,  and  his  guard  of  grenadiers. 

LIX. 

Let  this  not  seem  an  anti-climax : — 44  Oh ! [clay. 

My  guard ! my  old  guard ! " * exclaim’d  that  god  of 
Think  of  the  Thunderer's  foiling  down  below 
Carotid-artery-cutttng  Castle reagh  ! 

Alas  ! that  glory  should  be  chill'd  by  snow  ! 

But  should  we  wish  to  warm  us  on  our  way 
Through  Poland,  there  Is  Kosciusko's  name 
Might  scatter  fire  through  ice,  like  Heda’s  flame. 1 *  3 * * * * * 

LX. 

| From  Poland  they  came  on  through  Prussia  Proper. 
And  Konigsberg,  the  capital,  whose  vaunt, 

Besides  some  veins  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper. 

Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant  * 

I Juan,  who  cared  not  a tobacco-stopper 
About  philosophy,  pursued  his  jaunt 
I To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  millions 
Have  princes  who  spur  more  than  their  postilions. 

LXI. 

And  thence  through  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  like, 
Until  he  reach'd  the  castellated  Rhine : — 

Te  glorious  Gothic  scenes ! how  much  ye  strike 
All  phantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine  ! 

A grey  wall,  a green  ruin,  rusty  pike, 

Make  roy  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Between  the  present  and  past  worlds,  and  hover 
Upon  their  airy  confines,  half-seas-over. 

LXIL 

But  Juan  posted  on  through  Mannheim,  Bonn, 
Which  Drachenfcls  s frowns  over  like  a spectre 

1 In  the  Empress  Anne's  time,  Dircn.  her  favourite,  as- 
| turned  the  name  and  arms  of  the  •*  IHrons''  of  France; 

which  families  are  yet  extant  with  that  of  Englaud.  There 
are  »tlll  the  daughter*  of  Cotirland  of  that  name  ; one  of  them 

I remember  teeing  in  England  in  the  blessed  year  of  the 
Allies  < 1*414) — the  Duchess  of  S — to  whom  the  English 
Duche*»of  Somerset  presented  me  as  a namesake. — {•*  Ernest 
John  Biren,  become  so  famous  bjr  his  great  advancements, 
and  his  not  less  extraordinary  reverses  of  fortune,  was  born 
In  Courland,  of  a family  of  mean  extraction.  Hit  grandfather 
had  been  head  groom  to  James,  the  third  Duke  of  Courland. 
and  obtained  from  his  master  the  present  of  a small  estate  in 
land.  ...  In  1714.  he  made  his  appearance  a*  St.  Petersburg, 

and  solicited  the  place  of  page  to  the  Princess  Charlotte, 

wife  of  the  Txarovitch  Alexey  ; but  being  contemptuously 

rejected  as  a person  c>f  mean  extraction,  retired  to  Mittau, 
where  he  chanced  to  Ingratiate  himself  with  Count  Bestu- 
cheff,  master  of  the  household  to  Anne,  widow  of  Frederic 

William  duke  of  Courland,  who  resided  at  Mittau.  Being  of 

a handsome  figure  and  polite  address,  he  soon  gained  the 

good- will  of  the  duchess,  and  became  her  secretary  and 


' Of  the  good  feudal  times  for  ever  gone, 

On  which  I have  not  time  just  now  to  lecture. 

From  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Cologne, 

A city  which  presents  to  the  Inspector 
Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  bone. 

The  greatest  number  flesh  hath  ever  known.9 
LXIH. 

From  thence  to  Holland’s  Hague  and  Helvoetsluys, 
That  water-land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches, 

Where  juniper  expresses  Its  best  juice. 

The  poor  man's  sparkling  substitute  for  riches. 
Senates  and  sages  have  condemn’d  its  use  — 

But  to  deny  the  mob  a cordial,  which  is 
Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fuel. 

Good  government  has  left  them,  seems  but  crueL 
LXIV. 

Here  he  embark'd,  and  with  a flowing  sail 
Went  bounding  for  the  Island  of  the  free. 

Towards  which  the  impatient  wind  blew  half  a gale  j 
High  dash'd  the  spray,  the  bows  dipp’d  in  the  sea, 
And  sea-sick  passengers  turn'd  somewhat  pale ; 

But  Juan,  season’d,  as  he  well  might  be. 

By  former  voyages,  stood  to  watch  the  skiffs 
Which  pass’d,  or  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  cliffs. 
LXV. 

At  length  they  rose,  like  a white  wall  along 
The  blue  sea's  border;  and  Don  Juan  felt  — 

What  even  young  strangers  feel  a little  strong 
At  the  first  sight  of  Albion's  chalky  belt  — 

A kind  of  pride  that  he  should  be  among 

Those  haughty  shopkeepers,  who  sternly  dealt 
Their  goods  and  edicts  out  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  made  the  very  billows  pay  them  tolL 
LX  VI. 

I 've  no  great  cause  to  lore  that  spot  of  earth. 

Which  holds  what  might  have  been  the  noblest 
But  though  I owe  it  little  but  my  birth,  [nation ; 

I feel  a mix’d  regret  and  veneration 
For  Its  decaying  fame  and  former  worth. 

Seven  years  (the  usual  term  of  transportation) 

Of  absence  lay  one’s  old  resentments  level. 

When  a man's  country’s  going  to  the  devlL 
LX  VI I. 

Alas  l could  she  but  fully,  truly,  know 

How  her  great  name  Is  now  throughout  abhorr’d ; 
How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  blow 
Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword  ; 

How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  wont  foe, 

That  worse  than  worst  of  foes,  the  once  adored 
False  friend,  who  held  out  freedom  to  mankind, 

And  now  would  chain  them,  to  the  very  mind ; — 

chief  favourite.  On  her  being  declared  sovereign  of  Russia, 
Anne  called  Biren  to  Petersburg,  and  the  secretary  soon 
became  Duke  of  Courland,  and  first  minister  or  rather  despot 
of  Russia.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  which  happened  in  1740, 
Biren,  being  declared  regent,  continued  daily  increasing  his 
vexations  and  cruelties,  till  he  was  arrested,  on  the  18th 
of  December,  only  twenty  days  after  he  had  been  appointed  j 
to  the  regency  ; and  at  the  revolution  that  ensued  he  was 
exiled  to  the  frosen  shores  of  the  Oby."—  Toons.] 

• [Napoleon's  exclamation  at  the  Elysde  Bourbon,  June 
the  23d,  1815.] 

* ['*  Hope  for  a moment  bade  the  world  farewell, 

And  Freedom  shriek'd  when  Kosciusko  fell."— Campd.] 

♦ [Immanuel  Kant,  the  celebrated  founder  of  a new  philo- 
sophical sect,  was  born  at  Konigsberg.  He  died  In  1804.] 

> ["  The  castled  crag  of  Drachcnfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine,"  Ac.  — 

See  ante,  p.  31.1 

8 St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins  were  still 
extant  In  1816,  and  may  be  so  yet,  as  much  as  ever. 
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CAFTOL 


LX  VI II. 

Would  she  be  proud,  or  boast  herself  the  free. 

Who  is  but  first  of  slaves  ? The  nations  are 
In  prison,  — but  the  gaoler,  what  is  he  ? 

No  less  a victim  to  the  bolt  and  bar. 

Is  the  poor  privilege  to  turn  the  key 

Upon  the  captive,  freedom?  He’s  as  far 
From  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  air 
Who  watches  o’er  the  chain,  as  they  who  wear. 

LXDL 

Don  Juan  now  saw  Albion  s earliest  beauties, 

Thy  cliffs  dear  Dover ! harbour,  and  hotel ; 

Thy  custom-house,  with  all  its  delicate  duties  ; 

Thy  waiters  running  mucks  at  every  bell ; 

Thy  packets  all  whose  passengers  are  booties 
To  those  who  upon  land  or  water  dwell ; 

And  last,  not  least  to  strangers  un instructed, 

; Thy  long,  long  bills,  whence  nothing  is  deducted. 

LXX. 

Juan,  though  careless,  young,  and  magnifique. 

And  rich  in  rubles,  diamonds,  cash,  and  credit, 

Who  did  not  limit  much  his  bills  per  week, 

Yet  stared  at  this  a little,  though  he  paid  it  — 

(His  Maggior  Duomo,  a smart,  subtle  Greek, 

Before  him  summ’d  the  awful  scroll  and  read  it) : 
But  doubtless  as  the  air,  though  seldom  sunny, 

I Is  free,  the  respiration ’s  worth  the  money. 

LXXI. 

On  with  the  horses  ! Off  to  Canterbury  ! [puddle ; 

Tramp,  tramp  o’er  pebble,  and  splash,  splash  through 
Hurrah  ! how  swiftly  speeds  the  post  so  merry  ! 

Not  like  slow  Germany,  wherein  they  muddle 
Along  the  road,  as  if  they  went  to  bury 

Their  fare ; and  also  pause  besides,  to  fuddle, 

1 With  “schnapps  ” — sad  dogs : whom  “ Hundsfot,”  or 
“ Vcrflucter,” 

Affect  no  more  than  lightning  a conductor. 

LXXII. 

Now  there  is  nothing  gives  a man  such  spirits 
Leavening  his  blood  as  cayenne  doth  a curry, 

As  going  at  full  speed  — no  matter  where  its 
Direction  be,  so  ’tis  but  in  a hurry, 

And  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  own  merits  ; 

For  the  less  cause  there  is  for  all  this  flurry, 

I The  greater  is  the  pleasure  in  arriving 
1 At  the  great  end  of  travel  — which  is  driving. 

LXXIU. 

I They  saw  at  Canterbury  the  cathedral ; 

Black  Edward’s  helm,  1 * and  Bcckct’s  bloody  stone,4 
1 Were  pointed  out  as  usual  by  the  bcdral, 

In  the  same  quaint,  uninterested  tone  : — 

I There’s  glory  again  for  you,  gentle  reader  ! All 
Ends  in  a rusty  casque  and  dubious  bone,3 
Half-solved  into  these  sodas  or  magnesias. 

Which  form  that  bitter  draught,  the  human  species. 

I » [On  tho  tomb  of  the  prince  lie*  a whole-length  bras* 
figure  of  hitn.  his  armour  with  a hood  of  mall,  and  a scull 
cap  enriched  with  a coronet,  which  had  been  once  studded 
I with  jewels,  but  only  the  collet*  now  remain.] 

* [Beckct  was  assassinated  in  the  cathedral,  in  1171-3 

* [The  French  inscription  on  the  Black  Prince’s  monu-  \ 
meat  is  thus  translated  In  the  History  of  Kent:  — 

•*  Whoso  thou  be  that  passes!  by 
Where  these  corps  tntern-d  lie, 

Understand  what  l shall  say, 

As  at  this  time  speak  I may. 

Such  as  thou  art,  sometime  was  I. 

Such  as  am,  such  (halt  thou  be. 


LXXIY. 

The  effect  on  Juan  was  of  course  sublime : 

He  breathed  a thousand  Cressys,  as  he  s»* 

That  casque,  which  never  stoop’d  except  to  Tune: 
Even  the  bold  Churchman’s  tomb  excited  an, 
Who  died  in  the  then  great  attempt  to  climb 
O’er  kings,  who  now  at  least  mutt  talk  of  Uw 
Before  they  butcher.  Little  Leila  Raxed, 

And  asked  why  such  a structure  had  been  nued : 

LXXV. 

And  being  told  it  was  “ God’s  bouse,"  she  aid 
He  was  well  lodged,  but  only  wonder’d  how 
He  suffer’d  Infidels  in  his  homestead. 

The  cruel  Is aza rencs,  who  bad  laid  low 
; His  holy  temples  in  the  lands  which  bred 
The  True  Believers ; — and  her  Infant  brow 
I Was  bent  with  grief  that  Mahomet  should  respi 
A mosque  so  noble,  flung  like  i>carls  to  swine.  I, 

LXXVI. 

On  ! on  5 through  meadows,  managed  like  a prden, 

A paradise  of  hops  and  high  production ; 

For,  after  years  of  travel  by  a bard  in 

Countries  of  greater  heat,  but  lesser  suction,  i 
A green  field  Is  a sight  which  makes  him  pardon 
The  absence  of  that  more  sublime  constructor,  j 
Which  mixes  up  vines,  olives,  precipices, 

Glaciers,  volcanos,  oranges,  and  ices. 

LXXVIL 

And  when  I think  upon  a pot  of  beer 

But  I won’t  weep  l — and  so  drive  on,  postflias 
As  the  smart  boys  spurr’d  fast  in  tlieir  career, 

Juan  admired  these  highways  of  free  million ; 

A country  in  all  senses  the  most  dear 
To  foreigner  or  native,  save  some  silly  ones 
Who  “ kick  against  the  pricks’’  just  at  this jouctun. 
And  for  their  pains  get  only  a fresh  puncture. 

LXXVIII. 

What  a delightful  thing ’s  a turnpike  road ! 

So  smooth,  so  level,  such  a mode  of  shaving 
The  earth,  as  scarce  the  eagle  in  the  broad 
Air  can  accomplish,  with  his  wide  wings  wart* 
Had  such  been  cut  in  Phaeton's  time,  the  god 
Had  told  his  son  to  satisfy  his  craving 
With  the  York  mail ; — but  onward  as  we  roD. 

“ Surgit  amari  aliquid  '* — the  toll ! 

LXX  IX. 

Alas  ! how  deeply  painful  is  all  payment ! 

Take  lives,  take  wives,  take  aught  except  rnrt 
purses. 

As  Machiavel  shows  those  in  purple  raiment. 

Such  is  the  shortest  way  to  general  curw^ 

They  hate  a murderer  much  less  than  a claim®81 
On  that  sweet  ore  which  everybody  nureei  — 

Kill  a man’s  family,  and  he  may  brook  U, 

But  keep  your  hands  out  of  his  breeches  pocM  • 

1 little  thought  on  the  hour  of  death 
So  long  sis  1 enjoyed  breath. 

Great  riches  here  1 did  po«e«. 

Whereof  1 made  great  noblene** ; 

1 had  gold,  silver,  wardrobe*.  and 
Great  treasure*,  horse*,  house*.  U"41- 
But  now  a caitiff  poor  am  I. 

Deep  in  the  ground,  lo  here  I u<  5 
My  beauty  great  is  all  quite 
My  flesh  Is  wasted  to  the  bone ; 

And  if  you  should  see  me  tnu  day, 

I do  not  think  but  you  would  MJ. 

That  I had  never  been  a m*u« 

So  much  alter'd  now  I am.'  J 
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LXXX 

So  «aid  the  Florentine : ye  monarch*,  hearken 
To  your  instructor.  Juan  now  was  borne, 

Just  as  the  day  began  to  wane  and  darken, 

O’er  the  high  hill,  which  looks  with  pride  or  scorn 
Toward  the  great  city.  — Ye  who  have  a spark  in 
Your  veins  of  Cockney  spirit,  smile  or  mourn 
According  as  you  take  things  well  or  ill ; — • 

Bold  Britons,  we  are  now  on  Shooter’s  Hill  1 1 * * 
LX  XXI. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  smoke  rose  up,  as  from 
A half- unquench'd  volcano,  o’er  a space 
Which  well  beseem'd  the  “Devil’s  drawing-room,” 

As  some  have  qualified  that  wondrous  place  : 

But  Juan  felt,  though  not  approaching  home , 

As  one  who,  though  he  were  not  of  the  race, 
Revered  the  soil,  of  those  true  sons  the  mother. 

Who  butcher'd  half  the  earth,  and  bullied  t’  other. 

Lxxxn. 

A mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  shipping. 
Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a sail  just  skipping  | 
In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masts  ; a wilderness  of  steeples  peeping 
On  tiptoe  through  their  sea-coal  canopy  ; 

A huge,  dun  cupola,  like  a foolscap  crown 
On  a fool's  head — and  there  is  London  Town  1 
LXXXin. 

But  Juan  saw  not  this : each  wreath  of  smoke 
Appear'd  to  him  but  as  the  magic  vapour 
Of  some  alchymie  furnace,  from  whence  broke 
The  wealth  of  worlds  (a  wealth  of  tax  and  paper)  : 
The  gloomy  clouds,  which  o’er  it  as  a yoke 
Are  bow’d,  and  put  the  sun  out  like  a taper, 

Were  nothing  but  the  natural  atmosphere. 

Extremely  wholesome,  though  but  rarely  clear. 

LXXXIV. 

He  paused  — and  so  will  I ; as  doth  a crew 
Before  they  give  their  broadside.  By  and  by, 

My  gentle  countrymen,  we  will  renew 
Our  old  acquaintance  ; and  at  least  I II  try 
To  tell  you  truths  you  will  not  take  os  true, 

Because  they  are  so  ; — a male  Mrs.  Fry,  * 

With  a soft  besom  will  I sweep  your  halls, 

And  brush  a web  or  two  from  off  the  walls. 

LXXXV. 

Oh  Mre.  Fry  1 Why  go  to  Newgate  ? Why 

Preach  to  poor  rogues  ? And  wherefore  not  begin 
With  Carlton,  or  with  other  houses  ? Try 
Tour  hand  at  harden'd  and  imperial  sin. 

1 [M  Under  hi*  proud  survey  the  city  Ue*. 

And  like  a mist  beneath  a hill  doth  rise. 

Whose  state  and  wealth,  the  business  and  the  crowd, 
Seem  at  this  distance  but  a darker  cloud. 

And  i*.  to  him  who  rightly  things  esteems. 

No  other  in  effect  than  wnat  it  seems  ; 

Where,  with  like  haste,  tho'  several  ways  they  run, 

Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone  ; 

While  luxury  and  wealth,  like  war  and  peace. 

Arc  each  the  other's  ruin  and  Increase.  — DEKH  im.J 

* [India  ; America.] 

* (The  Quaker  lady,  whose  benevolent  exertions  have 
eflhcted  so  great  a change  in  the  condition  of  the  female  pri- 
soners in  Newgate.] 

* [This  worthy  alderman  died  in  IHVJ.) 

* [•*  O for  a blast  of  that  dread  horn. 

On  Funtarabian  echoes  borne, 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come. 

When  Howland  brave,  and  Olivier, 


I To  mend  the  people ’*  an  absurdity, 

A jargon,  a mere  philanthropic  din. 

Unless  you  make  their  betters  better : Fy  I 

I thought  you  had  more  religion,  Mrs.  Fry. 

LXXXV  JL 

Teach  them  the  deceucles  of  good  threescore ; 

Cure  them  of  tours,  hussar  and  highland  dresses ; 
Tell  them  that  youth  once  gone  returns  no  more. 
That  hired  huxias  redeem  no  land’s  distresses ; 
Tell  them  Sir  William  Curtis4 *  Is  a bore, 

Too  dull  even  for  the  dullest  of  excesses. 

The  witless  Falstaff  of  a hoary  Hal, 

A fool  whose  bells  have  ceased  to  ring  at  all. 

LXXXVIL 

Tell  them,  though  it  may  be  perhaps  too  late 
On  life’s  worn  confine,  jaded,  bloated,  sated, 

To  set  up  vain  pretence  of  being  great, 

•*T  is  not  so  to  be  good  ; and  be  it  stated. 

The  worthiest  kings  have  ever  loved  least  state  : 

And  tell  them But  you  won't,  and  I have  prated 

J ust  now  enough  ; but  by  and  by  I ’ll  prattle 
Like  Roland's  horn  s in  Roncesvalles'  battle. 


Don  Siuan. 


CANTO  THE  ELEVENTH. 


Wilts  Bishop  Berkeley  said  “ there  w;is  no  matter,"6 
And  proved  it  — 'twas  no  matter  what  he  said ; 
They  say  his  system  ’tia  in  vain  to  batter. 

Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head  ; 

And  yet  who  can  believe  it  ? I would  shatter 
Gladly  all  matters  down  to  stone  or  lead, 

Or  adamant,  to  find  the  world  a spirit. 

And  wear  my  head,  deuying  that  I wear  it. 

II. 

What  a sublime  discovery ’t  was  to  make  the 
Universe  universal  egotism, 

That  all’s  ideal — all  ourtelrcg  /—I 'll  stake  the 

World  (be  it  what  you  will)  that  that's  no  schism. 
Oh  Doubt ! — if  thou  bc’st  Doubt,  for  which  some 
take  thee, 

But  which  I doubt  extremely  — thou  sole  prism 
Of  the  Truth’s  rays,  spoil  not  my  draught  of  spirit  I 
Heaven’s  brandy,  though  our  brain  can  hardly  bear  it. 

4 (The  celebrated  and  Ingenious  Bidmp  of  Cloyne,  in  his 
“ Principles  of  Human  Knowledge."  denies,  without  any  ce- 
remony, the  existence  of  every  kind  of  matter  whatever  ; uor 
does  he  think  this  conclusion  one  that  need,  in  any  degree, 
stagger  the  incredulous.  *•  Some  truths  there  are,'  says  he, 
" so  uear  and  obvious  to  the  mind,  that  a man  need  only 
open  his  ryes  to  see  them.  Such  I take  tills  important  one 
to  be.  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven,  and  furniture  of  earth, 
— in  a word,  all  those  bodies  which  compose  the  mighty 
frame  of  the  world. — have  not  any  subsistence  without  a 
mind."  This  deduction,  however  singular,  was  readily  made 
from  the  theory  of  our  perceptions  laid  down  by  Descartes 
and  Mr.  Locke,  and  at  that  time  generally  received  in  the 
world.  According  to  that  theory,  wo  perceive  nothing  but 
ideas  which  are  present  In  the  mind,  and  which  have  no  de- 
! pendence  whatever  upon  external  tilings ; so  that  we  have 
I no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  tiling  external  to  our 
, minds.  Berkeley  appears  to  have  been  altogether  in  earnest, 
in  maintaining  his  scepticism  concerning  the  existence  of 
matter ; and  the  more  so.  as  he  conceived  this  system  to 


And  every  paladin  and  peer. 
On  Honcesvailes  died. " — 


highly  favourable  to  the.  doctrines  of  religion,  since  It  re- 
moved matter  from  the  world,  which  had  already  been  the 
stronghold  of  the  Atheists — Sir  David  Hilhstru.] 
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For  ever  and  anon  comes  Indigestion 

(Not  the  most  “ dainty  Ariel "),*  and  perplexes 
Our  soarings  with  another  sort  of  question : 

And  that  which  after  all  my  spirit  vexes. 

Is,  that  I find  no  spot  where  man  can  rest  eye  on. 
Without  confusion  of  the  sorts  and  sexes,  * 

Of  beings,  stars,  and  this  unriddled  wonder, 

The  world,  which  at  the  worst ’s  a glorious  blunder  — 

IV. 

If  it  be  chance ; or  if  it  be  according 

To  the  old  text,  still  better: — lest  it  should 
Turn  out  so,  we  ’ll  say  nothing  'gainst  the  wording, 
As  several  people  think  such  hazards  rude. 

They  ’re  right ; our  days  are  too  brief  for  affording 
Space  to  dispute  what  no  one  ever  could 
Decide,  and  everybody  one  day  will 
Know  very  clearly  — or  at  least  lie  still 

Y. 

And  therefore  will  I leave  off  metaphysical 
Discussion,  which  is  neither  here  nor  there : 

If  I agree  that  what  is,  is ; then  this  I call 
Being  quite  perspicuous  and  extremely  fair ; 

The  truth  Is,  I 've  grown  lately  rather  phthisical : 

I don’t  know  what  the  reason  Is — the  air 
Perhaps ; but  as  I suffer  from  the  shocks 
Of  illness,  I grow  much  more  orthodox. 

VL 

The  first  attack  at  once  proved  the  Divinity 
(But  that  I never  doubted,  nor  the  Devil)  ; 

The  next,  the  Virgin’s  mystical  virginity ; 

The  third,  the  usual  Origin  of  Evil ; 

The  fourth  at  once  established  the  whole  Trinity 
On  so  uncontrovertible  a level. 

That  I devoutly  wish’d  the  three  were  four 
On  purpose  to  believe  so  much  the  more. 


To  our  theme. — The  man  who  has  stood  on  the 
Acropolis, 

And  look’d  down  over  Attica  ; or  he 
Who  has  sail’d  where  picturesque  Constantinople  b, 
Or  seen  TImbuctoo,  or  hath  taken  tea 
In  small-eyed  China’s  crockery-ware  metropolis, 

Or  sat  amidst  the  bricks  of  Nineveh, 

May  not  think  much  of  London’s  first  appearance  — 
But  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it  a year  hence  ? 

VIIL 

Don  Juan  had  got  out  on  Shooter’s  Hill ; 

Sunset  the  time,  the  place  the  same  declivity 
Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and  ill 
Where  London  streets  ferment  in  full  activity ; 
While  everything  around  was  calm  and  still. 

Except  the  creak  of  wheels,  which  on  their  pivot  he 
Heard,  — and  that  bee-like,  bubbling,  busy  hum 
Of  cities,  that  boil  over  with  their  scum  ; — 


I say,  Don  Juan,  wrapt  in  contemplation. 

Walk'd  on  behind  his  carriage,  o’er  the  summit. 
And  lost  in  wonder  of  so  great  a nation. 

Gave  way  to’t,  since  he  could  not  overcome  it 

1 C"  Protp.  Why,  that  *•  my  dainty  Ariel : I shall  miss  thee ; 

But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom.”  — Tempest. j 


* [“  FaUtqffl  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  ^te^’lw/os^'/F  ] m0°n'  under  wbo*«  countenance  «re 


“ And  here,”  he  cried,  “ is  Freedom’s  chosen  station ; 

Here  peals  the  people’s  voice,  nor  can  entomb  it 
Racks,  prisons,  inquisitions ; resurrection 
Awaits  it,  each  new  meeting  or  election. 

X. 

“ Here  arc  chaste  wives,  pure  lives ; here  people  pay 
But  what  they  please  ; and  if  that  things  be  dear, 
’T  is  only  that  they  love  to  throw  away 

Their  cash,  to  show  how  much  they  have  a- year. 
Here  laws  are  all  inviolate  ; none  lay 

Traps  for  the  traveller ; every  highway ’s  clear ; 
Here” — he  was  interrupted  by  a knife. 

With — “Damn  your  eyes  I your  money  or  yoor 
life  I"— 


These  freeborn  sounds  proceeded  from  four  pods 
In  ambush  laid,  who  had  perceived  him  loiter 
Behind  his  carriage ; and,  like  handy  lads. 

Had  seized  the  lucky  hour  to  reconnoitre. 

In  which  the  heedless  gentleman  who  gads 
Upon  the  road,  unless  he  prove  a fighter. 

May  find  himself  within  that  Isle  of  riches 
Exposed  to  lose  his  life  as  well  as  breeches. 

XIL 

Juan,  who  did  not  understand  a word 

Of  English,  save  their  shibboleth,  “ God  damn ! * 
And  even  that  he  had  so  rarely  heard. 

He  sometimes  thought ’t  was  only  their  “ Salim,” 
Or  “ God  be  with  you  1” — and  *tis  not  absurd 
To  think  so : for  half  English  as  I am 
(To  my  misfortune),  never  can  I say 
l heard  them  wish  “ God  with  you,”  save  that  way 

XIIL 

Juan  yet  quickly  understood  their  gesture. 

And  being  somewhat  choleric  and  sudden. 

Drew  forth  a pocket  pistol  from  his  vesture. 

And  fired  it  into  one  assailant's  pudding - 

Who  fell,  as  rolls  an  ox  o’er  in  his  pasture. 

And  roar’d  out,  as  he  writhed  his  native  mud  In, 
Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  henchman, 

“ Oh  Jack  1 I’m  floor'd  by  that  ’ere  bloody  French- 
man ln 

XIV. 

On  which  Jack  and  his  train  set  off  at  speed. 

And  Juan’s  suite,  late  scatter’d  at  a distance. 
Came  up,  all  marvelling  at  such  a deed, 

Aud  offering,  as  usual,  late  assistance. 

Juan,  who  saw  the  moon’s  late  minion*  bleed 
As  if  his  veins  would  pour  out  his  existence. 

Stood  calling  out  for  bandages  and  Unt, 

And  wish'd  he  had  been  less  hasty  with  his  flint 

XV. 

“ Perhaps,”  thought  he,  “ it  is  the  country's  wont 
To  welcome  foreigners  ln  this  way : now 
I recollect  some  innkeepers  who  don't 
Differ,  except  In  robbing  with  a bow. 

Id  lien  of  a bare  blade  and  braaen  front. 

But  wbat  is  to  be  done  ? I can't  allow 
The  fellow  to  lie  groaning  on  the  road  : 

So  take  him  op ; IH  help  you  with  the  load. 

rainioni  of  the  moon  : and  let  men  tar,  we  be  men  of  rood 
government : being  governed,  at  the  tee  It.  be  our  noblr 
and  chaste  mistreat  the  moon,  under  .bote  countenance  vt 
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XT  I. 

But  ere  they  could  perform  this  pious  duty. 

The  dying  man  cried,  “ Hold ! I *ve  got  my  gruel ! 
Oh  ! for  a glass  of  max  / * We're  miss’d  our  booty ; 

Let  me  die  where  lam!"  And  as  the  fuel 
Of  life  shrunk  in  his  heart,  and  thick  and  sooty 
The  drops  fell  from  his  death- wound,  and  he  drew  111 
His  breath,  — he  from  his  swelling  throat  untied 
i A kerchief,  crying,  “Give  Sal  that — and  died. 

XVII. 

The  cravat  stain'd  with  bloody  drops  fell  down 
Before  Don  Juan's  feet : he  could  not  tell 
Exactly  why  it  was  before  him  thrown, 

Nor  what  the  meaning  of  the  man’s  forewell. 

Poor  Tom  was  once  a kiddy  * upon  town, 

A thorough  varmint,  and  a real  swell,  * 

Full  flash*,  all  foncy,  until  fairly  diddled. 

His  pockets  first  and  then  his  body  riddled. 

XVIIL 

Don  Juan,  having  done  the  best  he  could 
In  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

As  soon  as  “ Crowner’s  quest"5  allow'd,  pursued 
Hb  travels  to  the  capital  apace ; — 

, Esteeming  it  a little  hard  he  should 

In  twelve  hours’  time,  and  very  little  space. 

Have  been  obliged  to  slay  a freeborn  native 
In  self-defence  ; this  made  him  meditative, 

XIX. 

He  from  the  world  had  cut  off  a gTeat  man, 

Who  in  his  time  had  made  heroic  bustle. 

Who  in  a row  like  Tom  could  lead  the  van. 

Booze  in  the  ken  *,  or  at  the  spcllkcn  ? hustle  ? 
Who  queer  a flat  ? * Who  (spite  of  Bow-street’s  ban) 
On  the  high  toby  .spice 9 so  flash  the  muzzle  ? 

Who  on  a lark  10,  with  black-eyed  Sal  (hb  blowing), »» 
So  prime,  so  swell  •*,  so  nutty  •*,  and  so  knowing  ? *♦ 

XX. 

But  Tom’s  no  more — and  so  no  more  of  Tom. 

Heroes  must  die  ; and  by  God’s  blessing ’t  is 
Not  long  before  the  most  of  them  go  home. 

Hail ! Thamis,  hail  I Upon  thy  verge  it  is 

' [Gin  or  llollud..] 

* [A  thief  of  the  lower  order,  who,  when  he  is  breeched  by 
a course  of  successful  depredation,  dresses  in  the  extreme  of 
vulgar  gentility,  and  affects  a knowlngness  in  his  air  and  con- 
versation. which  readers  him  In  reality  an  object  of  ridicule. 
— Vacx-] 

* (Any  well-dressed  person  Is  emphatically  called  a swell, 
or  a real  swell.  — P.  Kc an.] 

« (A  fellow  who  affects  any  part'eular  habit,  as  swearing, 
dressing  In  a particular  manner,  taking  snuff,  Ac.  merely  to 
be  noticed.  Is  said  to  do  It  out  of  flash.  — Ibid.] 
r-  -id  Clown.  But  la  this  law  ? 

lit  Clown.  Ay  marry  Is  *t  ? crowner’s  quest  law.”  — 
Hamlet.] 

* f A house  that  harbours  thieves  Is  called  a ken — T The 
playhouse.  — • To  pus  tie  or  confound  a gull,  or  silly  fellow. 
— * Itobbery  on  horseback.  — 10  Fun  or  sport  of  any  kind — 
11  A pick-pocket’s  trull — '*  So  gentlemanly.  See  Slang 
Dictionary.] 

» [To  bo  nnlt  upon,  Is  to  be  very  much  pleased  or  gratified 
with  any  thing:  thus,  a person  who  conceives  a strong  inclin- 
ation for  another  of  the  opposite  sex  is  said  to  be  quite  nutty 
upon  him  or  her.  — Ibid.] 

**  The  advance  of  science  and  of  language  has  rendered  It 
unnecessary  to  translate  the  above  good  and  true  English, 
spoken  in  Its  original  purity  by  the  select  mobility  and  their 
patrons.  The  following  la  a stanza  of  a song  which  was  very 
popular  at  least  In  my  early  days : — 

' **  On  the  high  toby-spice  flash  the  muxile. 

In  spite  of  each  gallows  old  scout  ; 

If  you  at  the  spellken  can't  bustle. 

You  'U  be  hobbled  In  making  a Clout. 

That  Juan's  chariot,  rolling  like  a drum 
In  thunder,  holds  the  way  It  can’t  well  mis*. 
Through  Kennington  and  all  the  other  “ tons’* 
Which  make  us  wish  ourselves  In  town  at  once  ; — 

XXI. 

Through  Groves,  so  call’d  as  being  void  of  trees, 
(Like  lucus  from  no  light) ; through  prospects 
named 

Mount  Pleasant,  as  containing  nought  to  please. 

Nor  much  to  climb ; through  little  boxes  framed 
Of  bricks,  to  let  the  dust  In  at  your  ease. 

With  “ To  be  let,"  upon  their  doors  proclaim'd  ; 
Through  “ Rows  ” most  modestly  call’d  “ Paradise," 
Which  Eve  might  quit  without  much  sacrifice;  — 

XXII. 

Through  coaches,  drays,  choked  turnpikes,  and  a whirl 
Of  wheels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  confusion  ; 

Here  taverns  wooing  to  a pint  of  “ purl," 15 
There  malls  fast  flying  off  like  a delusion  ; 

There  barbers’  blocks  with  periwigs  in  curl 
In  windows  ; here  the  lamplighter's  infusion 
Slowly  dlstill’d  into  the  glimmering  glass 
(For  in  those  days  we  had  not  got  to  gas — ) ; >0 

XXIII. 

Through  this,  and  much,  and  more,  is  the  approach 
Of  travellers  to  mighty  Babylon  : 

Whether  they  come  by  horse,  or  chaise,  or  coach. 
With  slight  exceptions,  all  the  ways  seem  one. 

I could  say  more,  but  do  not  choose  to  encroach 
Upon  the  Guide-book’s  privilege.  The  sun 
Had  set  some  time,  and  night  was  on  the  ridge 
Of  twilight,  as  the  party  cross’d  the  bridge. 

xxrv. 

That’s  rather  fine,  the  gentle  sound  of  Thamis  — 
Who  vindicates  a moment,  too,  his  stream — 
Though  hardly  heard  through  multifarious  “damme’s." 

The  lamps  of  Westminster’s  more  regular  gleam. 
The  breadth  of  pavement,  and  yon  shrine  where  fame 
A spectral  resident — whose  pallid  beam  [fa 

In  shape  of  moonshine  hovers  o’er  the  pile  — 

Make  this  a sacred  part  of  Albion’s  isle.  *7 

“ Then  your  Blowing  will  wax  sallows  haughty, 

When  she  heart  of  your  scaly  mistake. 

She  'll  surely  turn  snitch  for  the  forty  — 

That  her  Jack  may  be  regular  weight.” 

If  there  be  any  gemraan  to  ignorant  at  to  require  a traduc- 
tion. I refer  him  to  my  old  friend  and  corporeal  pastor  and 
matter.  John  Jackson.  E*q.,  Professor  of  Pugilism  ; who.  I 
trust,  still  retains  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  his  model  of 
a form,  together  with  his  good  humour,  and  athletic  as  well 
as  mental  accomplishments. 

,s  [A  kind  of  medicated  malt  liquor.  In  which  wormwood 
and  aromatics  are  infused.  — Todd,  j 

**  [The  streets  of  London  were  first  regularly  lighted  with 
gas  in  1812.] 

[”  I very  often,”  says  Addison.  " walk  by  myself  In  West- 
minster Abbey.  Wrhen  I look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great, 
every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me  ; when  I read  the  epitaphs 
of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire  goes  out ; when  1 
meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a tombstone,  my  heart 
melts  with  compassion ; when  1 see  the  tomb  of  the  parents 
themselves,  1 consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom 
we  roust  quickly  follow.  When  I see  kings  lying  by  those 
who  depostNl  them  ; when  1 consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by 
side,  or  tbe  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with  their  con- 
tests end  disputes ; 1 reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind. 
When  1 read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that 
died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I consider 
that  great  day,  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and 
make  our  appearance  together.”] 
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XXV. 

The  Druids'  groves  arc  gone — so  much  the  better : | 
Stonehenge  is  not — but  what  the  devil  is  it  ? — 
But  Bedlam  still  exists  with  its  sage  fetter. 

That  madmen  may  not  bite  you  on  a visit ; 

The  Bench  too  seats  or  suits  full  many  a debtor  ; 

The  Mansion  House,  too  (though  some  people  qul*  ; 
To  me  appears  a stiff  yet  grand  erection ; [it),  I 

But  then  the  Abbey ’s  worth  the  whole  collection. 
XXVL 

The  line  of  lights,  too,  up  to  Charing  Cross, 

Pall  Mall,  and  so  forth,  have  a coruscation 
Like  gold  as  in  comparison  to  dross. 

Match’d  with  the  Continent’s  illumination, 

Whose  cities  Night  by  no  means  deigns  to  gloss. 

The  French  were  not  yet  a lamp-lighting  nation, 
And  when  they  grew  so — on  their  new-found  lantern, 
Instead  of  wicks,  they  made  a wicked  man  turn. 
XXVII. 

A row  of  gentlemen  along  the  streets 
Suspended  may  illuminate  mankind, 

As  also  bonfires  made  of  country  seats  ; 

But  the  old  way  Is  best  for  the  purblind  : 

The  other  looks  like  phosphorus  on  sheets, 

A sort  of  ignis  fatuus  to  the  mind, 

Which,  though  ’tis  certain  to  perplex  and  frighten, 
Must  bum  more  mildly  ere  it  can  enlighten. 

XXVIII. 

But  London ’s  so  well  lit,  that  if  Diogenes 
Could  recommence  to  hunt  his  honest  man , 

And  found  him  not  amidst  the  various  progenies 
Of  this  enormous  city’s  spreading  span, 

’Twere  not  for  want  of  lamps  to  aid  his  dodging  his 
Tet  undiscover’d  treasure.  What  / can, 

I ’ve  done  to  find  the  same  throughout  life’s  journey, 
But  see  the  world  is  only  one  attorney. 

XXIX. 

Over  the  stones  still  rattling,  up  Pall  Mall, 

Through  crowds  and  carriages,  but  waxing  thinner 
As  thunder’d  knockers  broke  the  long  seal’d  spell 
Of  doors  ’gainst  duns,  and  to  an  early  dinner 
Admitted  a small  party  as  night  fell,  — 

Don  Juan,  our  young  diplomatic  sinner. 

Pursued  his  path,  and  drove  past  some  hotels, 

St-  James’s  Palace  and  St.  James’s  “ Hells.”  1 

XXX. 

They  reach’d  the  hotel : forth  stream’d  from  the  front 
A tide  of  well-clad  waiters,  and  around  [door 
The  mob  stood,  and  as  usual  several  score 
Of  those  pedestrian  Paphians  who  abound 
In  decent  London  when  the  daylight ’s  o'er ; 

Commodious  but  immoral,  they  are  found 
Useful,  like  Malthus,  in  promoting  marriage. — 

But  Juan  now  is  stepping  from  his  carriage 

XXXI. 

Into  one  of  the  sweetest  of  hotels, 

Especially  for  foreigners — and  mostly 
For  those  whom  favour  or  whom  fortune  swells, 

And  cannot  find  a bill's  small  items  costly. 

There  many  an  envoy  either  dwelt  or  dwells 
(The  den  of  many  a diplomatic  lost  lie), 

Until  to  some  conspicuous  square  they  pass. 

And  blazon  o'er  the  door  their  names  in  brass. 

1 " Hells,’*  gaming-houses.  What  theli  number  may  now 
be  In  thi*  life,  I know  not.  Before  1 was  of  age  1 know  thorn 
pretty  accurately,  both  '•gold”  and  “ silver."  I was  once  i 
nearly  called  out  by  an  acquaintance,  because  when  he  asked 


XXXIL 

Juan,  whose  was  a delicate  commission. 

Private,  though  publicly  important,  bore 
No  title  to  point  out  with  due  precision 
The  exact  affhir  on  which  he  was  sent  o’er. 

’T  was  merely  known,  that  on  a secret  mission 
A foreigner  of  rank  had  graced  our  short, 

Young,  handsome,  and  accomplish'd,  who  was  said 
(In  whispers)  to  have  turn'd  his  sovereign’s  head. 

XXXIII. 

Some  rumour  also  of  some  strange  adventures 
Had  gone  before  him,  and  his  wars  and  loves ; 

And  as  romantic  heads  are  pretty  painters. 

And,  above  ail,  an  Englishwoman’s  roves 
Into  the  excursive,  breaking  the  indentures 
Of  sober  reason,  wheresoe’er  it  moves. 

He  found  himself  extremely  in  the  fashion. 

Which  serves  our  thinking  people  for  a passion. 

XXXIV. 

I don't  mean  that  they  are  passionless,  but  quit* 

The  contrary ; but  then  t Is  in  the  head ; 

Yet  as  the  consequences  are  as  bright 
As  If  they  acted  with  the  heart  instead. 

What  after  all  can  signify  the  site 
Of  ladies’  lucubrations  ? So  they  lead 
In  safety  to  the  place  for  which  you  start. 

What  matters  if  the  road  be  head  or  heart  ? 

XXXV. 

Juan  presented  in  the  proper  place. 

To  proper  placemen,  every  Russ  credential ; 

And  was  received  with  all  the  due  grimace 
By  those  who  govern  in  the  mood  potential, 

Who,  seeing  a handsome  stripling  with  smooth  free. 
Thought  (what  In  state  affairs  is  most  essential) 
That  they  as  easily  might  do  the  youngster. 

As  hawks  may  pounce  upon  a woodland  songster. 

XXXVI. 

They  err’d,  as  aged  men  will  do';  but  by 
And  by  we  ’ll  talk  of  that ; and  if  we  don’t, 

’T  will  be  because  our  notion  is  not  high 
Of  politicians  and  their  double  front. 

Who  live  by  lies,  yet  dare  not  boldly  lie : — 

Now  what  I love  In  women  is,  they  won’t 
Or  can’t  do  otherwise  than  lie,  but  do  it 
So  well,  the  very  truth  seems  falsehood  to  It. 

XXXVII. 

And,  after  all,  what  Is  a lie  ? 'T  is  but 
The  truth  In  masquerade ; and  I defy 
Historians,  heroes,  lawyers,  priests,  to  put 
A fact  without  some  leaven  of  a lie. 

The  very  shadow  of  true  Truth  would  shut 
Up  annals,  revelations,  poesy, 

And  prophecy — except  it  should  be  dated 
Some  years  before  the  incidents  related. 

xxxvm. 

Praised  be  all  liars  and  all  lies  ! Who  now 
Can  tax  my  mild  Muse  with  misanthropy  ? 

She  rings  the  world’s  **  Te  Deum,”  and  her  brow 
Blushes  for  those  who  will  not : — but  to  sigh 
Is  Idle ; let  us  like  most  others  bow, 

Kiss  hands,  feet,  any  part  of  mnjesty. 

After  the  good  example  of  “ Green  Erin,”  - 
Whose  shamrock  now  seems  rather  worse  for  wearia*. 

me  where  I thought  that  his  soul  would  be  found  hereafter,  1 ■ 
answered,  “ In  Silver  Hell.*' 

* [Seethe  Irish  Avatar, anti,  p.  575.] 
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xxxix. 

Don  Juan  wu  presented,  and  his  dress 


And  mien  excited  general  admiration  — 

I don't  know  which  was  more  admired  or  less : 

One  monstrous  diamond  drew  much  observation, 
Which  Catherine  in  a moment  of  “ ivrease" 

(In  love  or  brandy’s  fervent  fermentation) 

I Bestow'd  upon  him,  as  the  public  leam’d ; 

1 1 And.  to  say  truth,  it  had  been  fairly  earn'd. 

XL. 

Besides  the  ministers  and  underlings, 

Who  must  be  courteous  to  the  accredited 
I Diplomatists  of  rather  wavering  kings. 

Until  their  royal  riddle 's  fully  read, 

1 The  very  clerks,  — those  somewhat  dirty  sittings 
1 j Of  office,  or  the  house  of  office,  fed 
I By  foul  corruption  into  streams, — even  they 
' Were  hardly  rude  enough  to  earn  their  pay : 

XLI. 

And  insolence  no  doubt  is  what  they  are 
Employ’d  for,  since  it  is  their  daily  labour, 
j I In  the  dear  offices  of  peace  or  war ; [neighbour, 
And  should  you  doubt,  pray  ask  of  your  next 
I When  for  a passport,  or  some  other  bar 

To  freedom,  he  applied  (a  grief  and  a bore), 

If  he  found  not  this  spawn  of  taxbom  riches, 

| Like  lap-dogs,  the  least  civil  sons  of  b s. 

XLII. 

1 But  J uan  was  received  with  much  M empressement : ” — 
These  phrases  of  refinement  I must  borrow 
From  our  next  neighbours’  land,  where,  like  a chess- 
man. 

There  is  a move  set  down  for  joy  or  sorrow, 
j Not  only  in  mere  talking,  but  the  press.  Man 
In  islands  is,  it  seems,  downright  and  thorough, 

1 More  than  on  continents — as  if  the  sea 
I (See  Billingsgate)  made  even  the  tongue  more  free. 

XLiir. 

And  yet  the  British  “ Damme  ” ’s  rather  Attic, 

Your  continental  oaths  are  but  incontinent, 

| { And  turn  on  things  which  no  aristocratic 

Spirit  would  name,  and  therefore  even  I won’t  anent  1 
This  subject  quote ; as  It  would  be  schismatic 
In  politesse,  and  have  a sound  affronting  in ’t;  — 
But  M Damme"  ’s  quite  ethereal,  though  too  daring — 

1 Platonic  blasphemy,  the  soul  of  swearing. 

XLIV. 

For  downright  rudeness,  ye  may  stay  at  home ; 

For  true  or  false  politeness  (and  scarce  that 
Sow)  you  may  cross  the  blue  deep  and  white  foam  — 
The  first  the  emblem  (rarely  though)  of  what 
You  leave  behind,  the  next  of  much  you  come 
I To  meet  However,  ’tis  no  time  to  chat 
On  general  topics : poems  must  confine 
Themselves  to  unity,  like  this  of  mine. 

! * “Anent”  was  a Scotch  phrase  meaning  " concerning  ” 

1 — “ with  regard  to:"  It  has  been  made  English  by  the 
Scotch  novels  ; and.  as  the  Freuchman  said.  " If  it  be  not, 

I ought  to  be  English." 

* ( " Oh,  these  daws,  and  starts, 

(Impostors  to  true  fear.)  would  well  become 
A woman’s  story,"  ttc — Macbeth.  ] 

•'“Drapery  Misses."  — This  term  Is  probably  anything 
1 now  but  a mystery.  It  was,  however,  almost  so  to  me  when 
I first  returned  from  the  Fast  in  lull — 1812.  It  means  a 
1 pretty,  a high-born,  a fashionable  young  female,  well  In- 
{ j itructed  by  her  friends,  and  furnished  by  her  milliner  with  a 


XLV. 

In  the  great  world, — which,  being  interpreted, 
Meaneth  the  west  or  worst  end  of  a city. 

And  about  twice  two  thousand  people  bred 
By  no  means  to  be  very  wise  or  witty, 

But  to  sit  up  while  others  lie  in  bed, 

And  look  down  on  the  universe  with  pity, — 

Juan,  a 3 an  inveterate  patrician. 

Was  well  received  by  persons  of  condition. 

XLVL 

He  was  a bachelor,  which  is  a matter 
Of  import  both  to  virgin  and  to  bride. 

The  former  *s  hymeneal  hopes  to  flatter ; 

And  (should  she  not  hold  fast  by  love  or  pride) 

’T  is  also  of  some  moment  to  the  latter : 

A rib  ’5  a thorn  in  a wed  gallant’s  side. 

Requires  decorum,  and  is  apt  to  double 

The  horrid  sin — and  what’s  still  worse,  the  trouble. 

XL  VII. 

But  Juan  was  a bachelor — of  arts, 

And  parts,  and  hearts ; he  danced  and  sung,  and  had 
An  air  as  sentimental  as  Mozart's 
Softest  of  melodies ; and  could  be  sad 
Or  cheerful,  without  any  “ flaws  or  starts,”  2 
Just  at  the  proper  time : and  though  a lad, 

Had  seen  the  world — which  is  a curious  sight. 

And  very  much  unlike  what  people  write. 

XLVIII. 

Fair  virgins  blush'd  upon  him ; wedded  dames 
Bloom'd  also  in  less  transitory  hues ; 

For  both  commodities  dwell  by  the  Thames, 

The  painting  and  the  painted ; youth,  ceruse, 
Against  his  heart  preferr’d  their  usual  claims, 

Such  as  no  gentleman  can  quite  refuse : 

Daughters  admired  his  dress,  and  pious  mothers 
Inquired  his  income,  and  if  he  had  brothers. 

XLIX. 

The  milliners  who  furnish  “ drapery  Misses  ” * 
Throughout  the  season,  upon  speculation 
Of  payment  ere  the  boney-moon’s  last  kisses 
Have  waned  into  a crescent’s  coruscation, 

Thought  such  an  opportunity  as  this  is, 

Of  a rich  foreigner’s  initiation, 

Not  to  be  overlook’d — and  gave  such  credit. 

That  future  bridegrooms  swore,  and  sigh'd,  and  paid  it. 

L. 

The  Blues,  that  tender  tribe,  who  sigh  o’er  sonnet*. 
And  with  the  pages  of  the  last  Reslew 
Line  the  interior  of  their  heads  or  bonnets, 

Advanced  in  all  their  azure’s  highest  hue : 

They  talk’d  bad  French  or  Spanish,  and  upon  its 
Late  authors  ask’d  him  for  a hint  or  two ; 

And  which  was  softest,  Russian  or  Castilian  ? 

And  whether  in  his  travels  he  saw  Ilion  ? 

wardrobe  upon  credit,  to  be  repaid,  when  married,  by  th« 
husband.  The  riddle  was  first  read  to  me  by  a voung  and 
pretty  heiress,  on  my  praising  the  “ drapery  ” of  the  “ k«- 
tochered"  but  “ pretty  virginities  " (like  Mrs.  Anne  Page)  of 
the  then  day,  which  has  now  been  some  years  yesterday : she 
assured  me  that  the  thing  was  common  in  London  ; and  as 
her  own  thousands,  and  blooming  looks,  and  rich  simplicity 
of  array,  put  any  suspicion  in  her  own  case  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, I confess  I gaTe  some  credit  to  the  allegation.  If  neces- 
sary, authorities  might  be  cited ; in  which  case  I could  quote 
both  “ drapery  " and  the  wearers.  Let  us  hope,  however, 
that  it  is  now  obsolete. 
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LL 

Juan,  who  was  a little  superficial, 

And  not  In  literature  a great  Drawcansir, 

Examined  by  this  learned  and  especial 

Jury  of  matrons,  scarce  knew  what  to  answer  : 

His  duties  warlike,  loving  or  official, 

HU  steady  application  as  a dancer, 

Had  kept  him  from  the  brink  of  Hippocrene, 

Which  now  be  found  was  blue  instead  of  green. 

Ln. 

However,  he  replied  at  hazard,  with 

A modest  confidence  and  calm  assurance, 

Which  lent  his  learned  lucubrations  pith. 

And  pass’d  for  argument  of  good  endurance. 

That  prodigy,  Miss  Aram  in  ta  Smith 

(Who  at  sixteen  translated  “ Hercules  Furens” 

Into  as  furious  English),  with  her  best  look. 

Set  down  his  sayings  in  her  common-place  book. 

LIII. 

Juan  knew  several  languages  — as  well 

He  might — and  brought  them  up  with  skill,  in  time 
To  save  his  fame  with  each  accomplish’d  belle. 

Who  still  regretted  that  he  did  not  rhyme. 

There  wanted  but  this  requisite  to  swell 
His  qualities  (with  them)  into  sublime  : 

Lady  Fltx-Frisky,  and  Miss  Msevta  Mannish, 

Both  long’d  extremely  to  be  sung  ln  Spanish. 

LIV. 

However,  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was 
Admitted  as  an  aspirant  to  all 
The  coteries,  and,  as  in  Banquo's  glass, 

At  great  assemblies  or  in  parties  small. 

He  saw  ten  thousand  living  authors  pass, 

That  being  about  their  average  numeral ; 

Also  the  eighty  “ greatest  living  poets,” 

As  every  paltry  magazine  can  show  it’$. 

LV. 

In  twice  five  years  the  * greatest  living  poet,” 

Like  to  the  champion  in  the  flsty  ring. 

Is  call’d  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it. 

Although ’t  is  an  imaginary  thing. 

Even  I — albeit  I’m  sure  I did  not  know  it. 

Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king, — 

Was  reckon’d,  a considerable  time, 

The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme. 

LVL 

But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 

My  Leipsic,  and  my  Mont  Saint  Jean  seems  Cain;! 

“ La  Belle  Alliance”  of  dunces  down  at  zero, 

Now  that  the  Lion  *s  fall’n,  may  rise  again  : 

But  I will  fall  at  least  as  fell  my  hero ; 

Nor  reign  at  all,  or  as  a monarch  reign  ; 

Or  to  some  lonely  isle  of  gaolers  go, 

With  turncoat  Southey  for  my  turnkey  Lowe. 

Lvn. 

Sir  Walter  reign’d  before  me  ; Moore  and  Campbell 
Before  and  after;  but  now  grown  more  holy, 

' [See  anli,  p.  839.] 

5 [Some  Reviewer  had  bestowed  the  title  of  "a  Moral 
Byron  ’’  on  Mr.  Bryan  Procter,  author  of  *•  Dramatic 
Sketches,”  kc.  kc.  all  published  under  the  name  of”  Barry 
Cornwall.’*) 

* [See  anti,  p.515) 

4 [The  Biographical  Dictionary  •ays,  — ” Being  in  dell-  i 
cate  health,  he  was  induced  to  try  the  climate  of  Italy,  where  ] 


The  Muses  upon  Sion’s  hill  must  ramble 
WT!th  poets  almost  clergymen,  or  wholly ; 

And  Pegasus  has  a psalmodic  amble 

Beneath  the  very  Reverend  Rowley  Powley, 

Who  shoes  the  glorious  animal  with  stilts, 

A modern  Ancient  Pistol  — by  the  hilts ! 

LVIIL 

Still  he  excels  that  artificial  hard 

Labourer  in  the  same  vineyard,  though  the  tine 
Yields  him  but  vinegar  for  his  reward,  — 

That  neutralised  dull  Dorus  of  the  Nine ; 

That  swarthy  Sporus,  neither  man  nor  barrl ; 

That  ox  of  verse,  who  ploughe  for  every  line : — 
Cambyses'  roaring  Romans  beat  at  least 
The  howling  Hebrews  of  Cybele’s  priest  — 

LIX. 

Then  there 's  my  gentle  Euphues ; who,  they  say, 
Sets  up  for  being  a sort  of  moral  me : 1 
He’ll  find  it  rather  difficult  some  day 
To  turn  out  both,  or  cither,  it  may  be. 

Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath  the  my ; 

And  Wordsworth  has  supporters,  two  or  three ; 
And  that  deep-mouth’d  Boeotian  **  Savage  Landor’’1 
Has  taken  for  a swan  rogue  Southey’s  gander. 

LX. 

John  Keats,  who  was  kill'd  off  by  one  critique, 
Just  as  he  really  promis’d  something  great, 

If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 
Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late. 

Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  sprat* 
Poor  fellow  ! His  was  an  untoward  fate ; 

’T  is  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle, * 
Should  let  itself  be  snuff’d  out  by  an  article. 

LXI. 

The  list  grows  long  of  live  and  dead  pretender* 

To  that  which  none  will  gain — or  none  will  to* 
The  conqueror  at  least ; who,  ere  Time  render 
His  last  award,  will  have  the  long  grass  grow 
Above  his  burnt-out  brain,  and  sapless  cinders. 

If  I might  augur,  I should  rate  but  low 
Their  chances ; — they  ’re  too  numerous,  like  the  thirty 
Mock  tyrants,  when  Rome’s  annals  wax'd  but  dirty. 

LXIL 

This  is  the  literary  lower  empire. 

Where  the  pnetorian  bands  take  up  the  matter;-- 
A “dreadful  trade,”  like  his  who  “gathers  samphirt 
The  insolent  soldiery  to  soothe  and  flatter, 

With  the  same  feelings  as  you ’d  coax  a vsmpirr. 

Now,  were  I once  at  home,  and  in  good  satire, 

I ’d  try  conclusions  with  those  Janizaries, 

And  show  them  what  an  intellectual  war  b. 

LXIII. 

I think  I know  a trick  or  two,  would  turn 
Their  flanks ; — but  it  is  hardly  worth  my 
With  such  smaH  gear  to  give  myself  concern: 
Indeed  I ’ve  not  the  necessary  bile ; 

he  arrived  In  November,  1820,  and  died  In  tbefolb>*iW^ 
ce  tuber.  HU  d«uh  ha*  been  attributed  to  tb« 
critic* ; but  it  vu,  in  fact,  owing  to  a coniumptiw 
of  long  »tanding."  Compare,  however,  tmli.  p.  wij 

* ••  Dir  In*  particu!  um  aurc.” 

• [ “ Half. way  down  . ,# 

Hangs  one  that  gather*  uunphtre  ; dreadful 
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I My  natural  temper’s  really  aught  but  stern, 

And  even  my  Muse's  worst  reproof’s  a smile; 

And  then  she  drops  brief  and  modern  curtsy, 

And  glides  away,  assured  she  never  hurts  ye. 

lxtv. 

| ; My  Juan,  whom  I left  In  deadly  peril 

Amongst  live  poets  and  blue  Ladies,  pass’d 
, With  some  small  profit  through  that  field  so  sterile, 
i Being  tired  in  time,  and  neither  least  nor  last. 
Left  it  before  he  had  been  treated  very  ill ; 

And  henceforth  found  himself  more  gaily  class’d 
Amongst  the  higher  spirits  of  the  day. 

The  sun's  true  son,  no  vapour,  but  a ray. 

LXV. 

His  morns  he  pass'd  in  business  — which  dissected, 
Was  like  all  business,  a laborious  nothing 
That  leads  to  lassitude,  the  most  infected 

And  Centaur  Ncssus  garb  of  mortal  clothing,  i 
And  on  our  sofas  makes  us  lie  dejected, 

And  talk  in  tender  horrors  of  our  loathing 
All  kinds  of  toil,  save  for  our  country’s  good  — 
Which  grows  no  better,  though  ’tis  time  it  should. 

LXVI. 

His  afternoons  he  pass’d  in  visits,  luncheons. 
Lounging,  and  boxing  ; and  the  twilight  hour 
In  riding  round  those  vegetable  puncheons  [flower 
Call’d  “ Parks,”  where  there  is  neither  fruit  nor 
Enough  to  gratify  a bee's  slight  munching*  ; 

But  after  all  It  is  the  only  “ bower  ” * 

(In  Moore’s  phrase)  where  the  fashionable  fair 
Can  form  a slight  acquaintance  with  fresh  air. 

Lxvn. 

! Then  dress,  then  dinner,  then  awakes  the  world ! 
Then  glare  the  lamps,  then  whirl  the  wheels,  then 
roar 

Through  street  and  square  fast  flashing  chariots  hurl'd 
Like  harness’d  meteors ; then  along  the  floor 
Chalk  mimics  painting ; then  festoons  are  twirl’d  ; 

Then  roll  the  brazen  thunders  of  the  door. 

Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 
An  earthly  Paradise  of 14  Or  Molu." 

LXVIH. 

There  stands  the  noble  hostess,  nor  shall  sink 

With  the  throe-thousandth  curtsy ; there  the  waltz, 
The  only  dance  which  teaches  girls  to  think, * 

Makes  one  in  love  even  with  its  very  faults. 
Saloon,  room,  hall,  o’erflow  beyond  their  brink, 

And  long  the  latest  of  arrivals  halts, 

'Midst  royal  dukes  and  dames  condemn’d  to  climb, 
And  gain  an  inch  of  staircase  at  a time. 

LXIX. 

Thrice  happy  he  who,  after  a survey 
Of  the  good  company,  can  win  a corner, 

A door  that 's  in  or  boudoir  out  of  the  way, 

Where  he  may  fix  himself  like  small  44  Jack  Horner,” 
And  let  the  Babel  round  run  as  it  may. 

And  look  on  as  a mourner,  or  a scorner. 

Or  an  approver,  or  a mere  spectator, 

Yawning  a little  as  the  night  grows  later. 

LXX. 

But  this  won’t  do,  save  by  and  by ; and  he 
Who,  like  Don  Juan,  takes  an  active  share, 

1 “ lUlta  Ne**co  tibi  text*  veneno." — Ovid.  EplsL  ix. 

* [*•  Come  to  me,  lore,  I ’ve  wander’d  tar, 

’T  1>  put  the  promised  hour : 

Come  to  me,  love,  tho  twilight  star 
Shall  guide  thee  to  my  bower."  — Moo  ax.] 


Must  steer  with  care  thrr\gh  all  that  glittering  sea 
Of  gems  and  plumes  and  pearls  and  silks,  to  where 
He  deems  it  is  his  proper  place  to  be  ; 

Dissolving  in  the  waltz  to  some  soft  air, 

Or  proudlier  prancing  with  mercurial  skill, 

Where  Science  marshals  forth  her  own  quadrille. 

LXXI. 

Or,  if  he  dance  not,  but  hath  higher  views 
Upon  an  heiress  or  his  neighbour’s  bride, 

Let  him  take  care  that  that  which  he  pursues 
Is  not  at  once  too  palpably  descried. 

Full  many  an  eager  gentleman  oft  rues 

His  haste ; impatience  is  a blundering  guide, 

! Amongst  a people  famous  for  reflection, 
i Who  like  to  play  the  fool  with  circumspection. 
LXXII. 

But,  if  you  can  contrive,  get  next  at  supper ; 

Or  if  forestall'd,  get  opposite  and  ogle  : — 

Oh,  ye  ambrosial  moments  ! always  upper 
In  mind,  a sort  of  sentimental  bogle,  * 

Which  sits  for  ever  upon  memory’s  crupper, 

The  ghost  of  vanish'd  pleasures  once  in  vogue  ! HI 
Can  tender  souls  relate  the  rise  and  Call 
Of  hopes  and  fears  which  shake  a single  ball. 

LXXIIL 

But  these  precautionary  hints  can  touch 
Only  the  common  run,  who  must  pursue, 

And  watch,  and  ward  ; whose  plans  a word  too  much 
Or  little  overturns  ; and  not  the  few 
Or  many  (for  the  number ’s  sometimes  such) 

Whom  a good  mien,  especially  if  new, 

Or  fame,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or  nonsense. 
Permits  wbate’er  they  please,  or  did  not  long  since. 
LXX  IV. 

Our  hero,  as  a hero,  young  and  handsome. 

Noble,  rich,  celebrated,  and  a stranger, 

Like  other  slaves  of  course  must  pay  his  ransom. 
Before  he  can  escape  from  so  much  danger 
As  will  environ  a conspicuous  man.  Some 
Talk  about  poetry,  and  " rack  and  manger,” 

And  ugliness,  disease,  as  toil  and  trouble  ; — 

I wish  they  knew  the  life  of  a young  noble. 

LXXV. 

They  are  young,  but  know  not  youth — it  is  anticipated ; 

Handsome  but  wasted,  rich  without  a sou  ; 

Their  vigour  in  a thousand  arms  is  dissipated  ; 

Their  cash  comes  /row,  their  wealth  goes  to  a Jew } 
Both  senates  see  their  nightly  votes  participated 
Between  the  tyrant’s  and  the  tribunes’  crew ; 

And  having  voted,  dined,  drank,  gamed,  and  whored. 
The  family  vault  receives  another  lord. 

LXXVL 

“Where  is  the  world?”  cries  Young,  at  eighty — * 
44  Where 

The  world  in  which  a man  was  bom  ? ” Alas  1 
Where  is  the  world  of  eight  years  past  ? ’ T was  there 
I look  for  it — 'tis  gone,  a globe  of  glass  I 
| Crack'd,  shiver’d,  vanish’d,  scarcely  gazed  on,  ere 
A silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass. 
Statesmen,  chiefs,  orators,  queens,  patriots,  kings, 
And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind's  wings. 

5 [Sec  anti,  p,  45A] 

4 Scotch  for  goblin. 

1 [Young  vu  more  than  eighty  year*  old  when  he  pnb- 
fished  hi*  poem,  entitled  “ Resignation,"  Ac.] 
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L XX  VI  I. 

Where  is  Napoleon  the  Grand  ? God  knows : 

Where  little  Castlcreagh  ? The  devil  can  tell : 
Where  Grattan,  Curran,  Sheridan,  all  those 
Who  bound  the  bar  or  senate  in  their  spell  ? 

Where  b the  unhappy  Queen,  with  all  her  woes  ? 

And  where  the  Daughter,  whom  the  Isles  loved  well  ? 
Where  are  those  martyr’d  saints  the  Five  per  Cents  ? * 
And  where — oh,  where  the  devil  are  the  Rents  ? 
LXXVIIL 

Where’s  Brummell?  Dish'd.  Where's  Long  Pole 
Wellesley  ? Diddled.  [the  Third  ? 

Where’s  Whitbread?  Romilly  ? Where’s  George 
Where  is  his  will  ? * (That ’*  not  so  soon  unriddled. ) 

And  where  is  M Fum  " the  Fourth,  our  “ royal  bird  ? " s 
Gone  down,  it  seems,  to  Scotland  to  be  fiddled 
Unto  by  Sawney’s  violin,  we  have  heard : 

M Caw  me,  caw  thee" — for  six  months  hath  been 
hatching 

This  scene  of  royal  itch  and  loyal  scratching. 
LXXIX. 

Where  Is  Lord  This ? And  where  ray  Lady  That? 

The  Honourable  Mistresses  and  Misses  ? 

Some  Laid  aside  like  an  old  Opera  hat. 

Married,  unmarried,  and  remarried  : (this  Is 
An  evolution  oft  performed  of  late). 

Where  are  the  Dublin  shouts  — and  London  hisses  ? 
Where  are  the  Grenvilles  ? Turn’d  as  usual.  Where 
My  Mends  the  Whigs  ? Exactly  where  they  were. 
LXXX. 

Where  are  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Franceses  ? 

Divorced  or  doing  thereanent.  Ye  annals 
So  brilliant,  where  the  list  of  routs  and  dances  is, — 
Thou  Morning  Post,  sole  record  of  the  panels 
Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  phantasies 

Of  fashion,  — say  what  streams  now  fill  those 
channels  ? 

Some  die,  some  fly,  some  languish  on  the  Continent, 
Because  the  times  have  hardly  left  them  one  tenant 
LX  XXI. 

Some  who  once  set  their  caps  at  cautious  dukes. 

Have  taken  up  at  length  with  younger  brothers : 
Some  heiresses  have  bit  at  sharpers’  hooks  ; 

Some  maids  have  been  made  wives,  some  merely 
mothers : 

Others  have  lost  their  fresh  and  fairy  looks : 

In  short  the  list  of  alterations  bothers. 

There ’s  little  strange  in  this,  but  something  strange  is 
The  unusual  quickness  of  these  common  changes. 
LXXXIL 

Talk  not  of  seventy  years  as  age ; in  seven 

I have  seen  more  changes,  down  from  monarch*  to 


The  humblest  individual  under  heaven. 

Than  might  suffice  a moderate  century  through. 

I knew  that  nought  was  lasting,  but  now  even 
Change  grows  too  changeable,  without  being  new  * 
Nought ’s  permanent  among  the  human  race. 

Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  Into  place. 

LXXXIIL 

I have  seen  Napoleon,  who  seem'd  quite  a Jupiter, 
Shrink  to  a Saturn.  I have  seen  a Duke 
j (No  matter  which)  turn  politician  stupider. 

If  that  can  well  be,  than  his  wooden  look. 

But  It  is  time  that  I should  hoist  my  * blue  Peter." 

And  sail  for  a new  theme:  — I have  seen — and  shook 
To  see  it  — the  king  hiss'd,  and  then  caret ; 

But  don’t  pretend  to  settle  which  was  best. 

LXXXIV. 

1 have  seen  the  Landholders  without  a rap  — 

I have  seen  Joanna  South  cote  — I have  seen 
The  House  of  Commons  turn’d  to  a tax-trap  — 

I have  seen  that  sad  affair  of  the  late  Queen  — 

I have  seen  crowns  worn  instead  of  a fool’s  cap  — 

I have  seen  a Congress  < doing  all  that  *»  mean  — 

I have  seen  some  nations,  like  o’eiiouded  anes. 

Kick  off  their  burthens  — meaning  the  high  cLuaea. 

LXXXY. 

1 have  seen  small  poets,  and  great  proem,  and 
Interminable  — not  eternal — speakers — 

I have  seen  the  funds  at  war  with  house  and  land  — 
I have  seen  the  country  gentlemen  turn  squeakers — 

! I have  seen  the  people  ridden  o’er  like  sand 

By  slaves  on  horseback — I have  seen  malt  Liquors 
Exchanged  for  “ thin  potations  ” * by  John  Bull  — 

I have  seen  John  half  detect  himself  a fboL  — 

LXXXVL 

But  “carpe  diem,"  Juan,  " carpe,  carpe  !"• 
To-morrow  sees  another  race  as  gay 
And  transient,  and  devour’d  bjr  the  same  harpy. 

“ Life ’s  a poor  player," — then  **  play  out  the  p*ay,? 
) Ye  villains  ! ” and  above  all  keep  a sharp  eye 
Much  less  on  what  you  do  than  what  you  say  : 

Be  hypocritical,  be  cautious,  be 

Not  what  you  stem,  but  always  what  you  *«. 

LXXXVIL 

But  how  shall  I relate  in  other  cantos 
Of  what  befell  our  hero  in  the  land. 

Which  *tls  the  common  cry  and  lie  to  vaunt  as 
A moral  country  ? But  I hold  my  hand  — 

For  I disdain  to  write  an  Atalantis ; « 

But  *t  is  as  well  at  once  to  understand. 

You  are  not  a moral  people,  and  you  know  it. 
Without  the  aid  of  too  sincere  a poet. 


> [“  1 am  ready  to  accept  the,  or  almost  any  mortgage,  any 
thing  to  get  out  of  the  tremulous  Funds  of  these  oscillatory 
times.  There  will  be  a war  somewhere,  no  doubt  — and 
wherever  it  may  be,  the  Fundi  will  be  aflbeted  more  or  less ; 


so  pray  get  us  out  of  than  with  all  proper  expedition.  U has 
been  the  burthen  of  my  song  to  you  three  years  and  better, 
and  about  as  useful  as  better  counsels."  — Lord  Byron  to  Mr. 
Kinnaird , Jan.  18,  1823.] 

« [The  old  story  of  the  will  of  George  L,  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  George  1L  No  such  calumny  was  ever  heard 
of  as  to  George  111.] 


destroyed  by  George  1L  No  such  calumny  was  ever  heard 
of  as  to  George  lll.j 


* [See  Moore’s  “Fum  and  Hum.  the  Two  Birds  of  Roy- 
alty, appended  to  his  “ Fudge  Family.’*] 

* [The  Congress  at  Verona,  In  18S2.  See  anti.  p.  53a] 

* [“  If  I had  a thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle 
I would  teach  them  should  be  to  forswear  thin  potations,  and 
addict  themselves  to  sack."  — Saaksr.  Henry  I /’.] 

* [“  Carpe  diem,  quAm  minimum  credula  postern.  —Iloa.] 


f [“  Out,  you  rogue  ! play  out  the  play  " — Brary/f] 

* [See  the  " New  Atalantis.  or  Mcvaotrs  sod  Manners  a 
several  Persons  of  Quality,” — a work  in  which  the  we 
thorcss.  Mri.  Manley,  makes  very  free  with  many  distin- 
guished characters  of  her  day.  Warbortoo  calls  ■ “ a Ihox*^ 
book,  full  of  court  and  party  scandal,  and  written  in  a ioam 
effeminacy  of  style  and  sentiment,  which  well  suited  t h*  de- 
bauched taste  of  the  better  vulgar."  Pope  also  aliases  to  I 
in  the  " Rape  of  the  Lock,”  — 

“ As  long  as  Atalantis  shall  be  read. 

Or  the  smell  pillow  grace  a lady’s  bad. 

While  nymphs  take  treat*  or  assignations  give, 

So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise  shall  live.” 

And  Swift,  in  his  ballad  on  “ Corinna : " — 

“ Her  common-place  book  all  gallant  it ; 


Of  scandal  now  a conrowawa — 
She  pours  It  out  in  AtaLmtts, 

Or  memoirs  of  the  New  Utopia."] 
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LXXXVIII. 

What  Joan  saw  and  underwent  shall  be 
My  topic,  with  of  course  the  due  restriction 
Which  is  required  by  proper  courtesy  ; 

And  recollect  the  work  is  only  fiction, 

And  that  I sing  of  neither  mine  nor  me, 

Though  every  scribe,  in  some  slight  turn  of  diction. 
Will  hint  allusions  never  meant.  Ne'er  doubt 
This — when  I speak,  I don't  hint,  hut  speak  out. 

LXXXIX. 

Whether  he  married  with  the  third  or  fourth 
Offspring  of  some  sage  husband-hunting  countess, 
Or  whether  with  some  virgin  of  more  worth 
(I  mean  in  Fortune’s  matrimonial  bounties) 
lie  took  to  regularly  peopling  Earth, 

Of  which  your  lawful,  awful  wedlock  fount  is, — 
Or  whether  he  was  taken  in  for  damages, 

For  being  too  excursive  in  his  homages,  — 

XC. 

Is  yet  within  the  unread  events  of  time. 

Thus  far,  go  forth,  thou  lay,  which  I will  back 
Against  the  same  given  quantity  of  rhyme. 

For  being  as  much  the  subject  of  attack 
As  ever  yet  was  any  work  sublime, 

By  those  who  love  to  say  that  white  is  black. 

So  much  the  better  I — I may  stand  alone. 

But  would  not  change  my  free  thoughts  for  a throne. 


Don  Jinan. 


CANTO  TUB  TWELFTH.1 


Or  all  the  barbarous  middle  ages,  that 

Which  Is  most  barbarous  is  the  middle  age 
Of  man!  it  Is — I really  scarce  know  what ; 

But  when  we  hover  between  fool  and  sage. 

And  don’t  know  justly  what  we  would  be  at — 

A period  something  like  a printed  page. 

Black  letter  upon  foolscap,  while  our  hair 
Grows  grizzled,  and  we  are  not  what  we  were  ; — 

II. 

Too  old  for  youth,  — too  young,  at  thirty-five. 

To  herd  with  boys,  or  hoard  with  good  threescore,  — 

I wonder  people  should  be  left  alive  ; 

But  since  they  are,  that  epoch  is  a bore : 

1 [Canto*  XII.,  XIII.,  and  XIV.  appeared  in  London,  in 
November,  1823.] 

* [In  an  unpublished  letter  to  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnalrd, dated 
Genoa.  Jan.  18. 1823,  we  find  the  following  passage:  —“I  trill 
economise  and  do,  as  1 have  partly  proved  to  you  by  my 
surplus  revenue  of  1822,  which  almost  equals  the  dtrto  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (vide  President’s  Report  to  Con-  . 
gross);  and  do  you  second  my  parsimony  by  judicious  dls-  ; 
bur  semen ts  of  what  Is  requisite,  and  a moderate  liquidation. 
Alto  make  an  investment  of  any  spare  moneys  as  may  render 
«om«  usance  to  the  owner  ; because,  however  little, ' every 
little  makes  a mickle, ' as  we  of  the  north  say,  with  more 
reason  than  rhyme;  I hope  that  you  have  all  receipts,  Ac. 
Ac.  Ac.,  and  acknowledgments  of  moneys  paid  in  liquidation  | 
of  debts,  to  prevent  extortion,  and  hinder  the  fellows  from  | 
coming  twice,  of  which  they  would  be  capable,  particularly 
as  my  absence  would  lend  a pretext  to  the  pretension.  — You 
will  perhaps  wonder  at  this  recent  and  furious  fit  of  accumu- 
lation and  retrenchment ; but  It  Is  not  so  unnatural.  I am 
not  naturally  ostentatious,  although  once  careless,  and  ex- 
pensive because  careless : and  my  most  extravagant  passions  1 
hare  pretty  well  subsided,  as  It  Is  time  they  should  on  the  , 


Love  lingers  still,  although  't  were  late  to  wive : 

And  as  for  other  love,  the  illusion  *s  o’er ; 

And  money,  that  most  pure  imagination. 

Gleams  only  through  the  dawn  of  its  creation.  * 

m. 

O Gold  ! Why  call  we  misers  miserable  ? * 

Theirs  is  the  pleasure  that  can  never  pall ; 

Theirs  is  the  best  bower  anchor,  the  chain  cable 
Which  holds  fast  other  pleasures  great  and  small. 
Ye  who  but  see  the  saving  man  at  table, 

And  scorn  his  temperate  board,  as  none  at  all, 

And  wonder  how  the  wealthy  can  be  sparing, 

Know  not  what  visions  spring  from  each  cheese-paring. 

IV. 

Love  or  lust  makes  man  sick,  and  wine  much  sicker ; 

Ambition  rends,  and  gamirlg  gains  a loss  ; 

But  making  money,  slowly  first,  then  quicker, 

And  adding  still  a little  through  each  cross 
( Which  will  come  over  things),  beats  love  or  liquor, 
The  gamester’s  counter,  or  the  statesman’s  drou. 

O Gold  ! I still  prefer  thee  unto  paper, 

Which  makes  bank  credit  like  a bank  of  vapour. 

V. 

Who  hold  the  balance  of  the  world  ? Who  reign 
O'er  congress,  whether  royalist  or  liberal  ? 

Who  rouse  the  shirtless  patriots  of  Spain  ? « [all). 

(That  make  old  Europe’s  journals  squeak  and  gibber 
Who  keep  the  world,  both  old  and  new,  in  pain 
Or  pleasure  ? Who  make  politics  run  glibber  all  ? 
The  shade  of  Buonaparte’s  noble  daring  ? — 

Jew  Rothschild,  and  his  fellow- Christian,  Baring. 

VL 

Those,  and  the  truly  liberal  Lafitte, 

Arc  the  true  lords  of  Europe.  Every  loan 
Is  not  a merely  speculative  hit. 

But  seats  a nation  or  upsets  a throne. 

Republics  also  get  involved  a bit ; 

Columbia’s  stock  hath  holders  not  unknown 
On  'Change ; and  even  thy  silver  soil,  Peru, 

Must  get  itself  discounted  by  a Jew. 

VII. 

Why  call  the  miser  miserable  ? as 
I said  before : the  frugal  life  is  his. 

Which  In  a saint  or  cynic  ever  was 

The  theme  of  praise : a hermit  would  not  mbs 
Canonization  for  the  self-same  cause, 

And  wherefore  blame  gaunt  wealth’s  austerities  ? 
Because,  you’ll  say,  nought  calls  for  such  a trial ; — 
Then  there’s  more  merit  in  his  self-denial. 

very  verge  of  thirty-five.  I always  looked  to  about  thirty  as 
the  barrier  of  any  real  or  fierce  delight  In  the  passions,  and 
determined  to  work  them  out  in  the  younger  ore  and  better 
veins  of  the  mine  ; and  I Hatter  myself  (perhaps)  that  I have 
pretty  well  done  so,  and  now  the  dross  Is  coming,  and  I lores 
lucre : for  we  must  love  something.  At  any  rate,  then.  I 
have  a passion  the  more,  and  thus  a feeling.  However,  it  (s 
not  for  myself ; but  I should  like,  God  willing,  to  leave 
something  to  my  relatives  more  than  a mere  name ; and 
besides  that,  to  he  able  to  do  good  to  others  to  a greater 
pxtent.  If  nothing  else  will  do,  I must  try  bread  and  water  ; 
which,  by  the  way,  are  very  nourishing  and  sufficient,  if  good 
of  their  kind.”] 

* [Boswell.  “ I have  heard  old  Mr.  Sheridan  maintain, 
with  much  Ingenuity,  that  a complete  miser  is  a happy  man  : 
a miser  who  gives  himself  wholly  to  the  one  passion  of  saving.” 
— Johnson.  ” That  is  flying  In  the  face  of  all  the  world, 
who  have  called  an  avaricious  man  a miser,  because  he  Ls 
miserable.  No,  sir ; a man  who  both  spends  and  saves 
money  Is  the  happiest  man, because  he  has  both  enjoyments." 

| — Boswell , vol.  viL  p.  174.,  edit.  1836.] 

4 The  Descam  i tad  os. 
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VIII. 

1 He  is  your  only  poet ; — passion,  pure. 

And  sparkling  on  from  heap  to  heap,  displays. 
Possess'd,  the  ore,  of  which  mere  hope*  allure 
Nations  athwart  the  deep  : the  golden  rays 
Flash  up  In  ingots  from  the  mine  obscure : 

On  him  the  diamond  pours  its  brilliant  blaze, 
While  the  mild  emerald's  beam  shades  down  the  dies 
Of  other  stones,  to  soothe  the  miser's  eyes. 

IX 

The  lands  on  either  side  are  his ; the  ship 
From  Ceylon,  Inde,  or  far  Cathay  *,  unloads 
For  him  the  fragrant  produce  of  each  trip  ; 

Beneath  his  cars  of  Ceres  groan  the  roads. 

And  the  vine  blushes  like  Aurora's  Hp ; 

His  very  cellars  might  be  kings’  abodes ; 

While  he,  despising  every  sensual  call, 

! Commands  — the  Intellectual  lord  of  all. 


Xtll. 

“ Lore  rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  pon.— 
for  love  i bird; 

Is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  Urn . — » line*  the 

Which  It  were  rather  difficult  to  prove 
(A  thing  with  poetry  in  general  harJi 
Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  “the  pim.' 

At  least  It  rhymes  to  “love: " but  I*ra  prepar'd 
To  doubt  (no  less  than  landlords  of  their  mini) 

If  “courts ” and  “ camps'*  be  quite  so  lentiocaui. 

XIV. 

But  if  Love  don't.  Cash  does,  and  Cash  skme : 
Cash  rules  the  grove,  and  fells  it  too  besides ; 
Without  cash,  camps  were  thin,  and  court*  wmose* ; 

Without  cash,  Mai  thus  tells  you  — **  take  b» 
So  Cash  rules  Love  the  ruler,  on  his  own  [bride*.'* 
High  ground,  as  virgin  Cynthia  sway*  the  tido 
And  as  for  “ Heaven  being  Love,-  why  not  «j  txnrj 
Is  wax  ? Heaven  is  not  Love,  t Is  Mafrunonj. 


Perhaps  he  hath  great  prefects  in  his  mind. 

To  build  a college,  or  to  found  a race,* 

A hospital,  a church,  — and  leave  behind 
Some  dome  surmounted  by  his  meagre  face  : 
Perhaps  he  fain  would  liberate  mankind 

Even  with  the  very  ore  which  makes  them  base ; 
Perhaps  he  would  be  wealthiest  of  his  nation. 

Or  revel  In  the  joys  of  calculation. 


XL 


XV. 

Is  not  all  love  prohibited  whatever, 

Excepting  marriage  ? which  U love,  bo  doubt. 
After  a tort ; but  somehow  people  never 

With  the  same  thought  the  two  word*  bait  bdj? 
Love  may  exist  »ri/A  marriage,  and  thonld  trer. 

And  marriage  also  may  exist  without ; 

But  love  tan*  banns  is  both  a sin  and  shame. 

And  ought  to  go  by  quite  another  name. 


But  whether  all,  or  each,  or  none  of  these 
May  be  the  hoarder's  principle  of  action. 

The  fool  will  call  such  mania  a disease  : — 

What  is  hb  own  f Go — look  at  each  transaction, 
Wars,  revels,  loves — do  these  bring  men  more  ease 
Than  the  mere  plodding  through  each  “ vulgar 
fraction  ? " 

Or  do  they  benefit  mankind  ? Lean  miser  ! 

Let  spendthrifts’  heirs  inquire  of  yours — who’s  wiser  ? 


XVL 

Now  if  the  “court,”  and  “camp,"  and  &• 

Recruited  all  with  constant  married  men,  [s* 
Who  never  coveted  their  neighbour  s kt, 

I say  that  line 's  a lapsus  of  the  pen ; — 

Strange  too  in  my  “ buon  camerado”  Scott, 

So  celebrated  for  his  morals  when 
My  Jeffrey  held  him  up  as  an  example J 
Tome;  — of  which  these  morals  art  a ample. 


XIL 

How  beauteous  are  rouleaus  ! how  charming  chests 
Containing  ingots,  bags  of  dollars,  coins 
(Not  of  old  victors,  all  whose  heads  and  crests 
Weigh  not  the  thin  ore  where  their  visage  shines, 
i But)  of  fine  uncilpt  gold,  where  dully  rests 

Some  likeness,  which  the  glittering  cirque  confines, 
I Of  modern,  reigning,  sterling,  stupid  stamp  ! — 

Yes  1 ready  money  it  Aladdin’s  lamp. 


XVIL 

Well,  if  I don't  succeed,  I hare  succeeded. 

And  that 's  enough  ; succeeded  in  my  youth. 
The  only  time  when  much  success  is  needed 
And  my  success  produced  what  I,  in  woth. 
Cared  most  about ; it  need  not  now  be  pleaded— 
Whate'er  it  was,  ’twas  mine ; I *ve  paid,  to  tndl 
Of  late,  the  penalty  of  such  success, 

But  have  not  learn ’d  to  with  it  any  less. 


> [China.] 

* [M  Die,  and  endow  a college,  or  a cat.” Port.] 

* [“  Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove. 

And  men  below,  and  saints  above. 

And  love  la  heaven,  and  heaven  U lore.*' 

J ay  qf  the  Last  ifmstrel.] 

* [Mr.  Malthas  tells  us,  that  the  way  to  reduce  our  poor* 
rates  is  to  persuade  the  lover  orders  to  continence ; to  dis- 
courage them. as  much  as  possible,  from  marrying ; to  preach 

. wedding-sermons  to  them.  If  they  will  marry,  upon  the 
I immorality  of  breeding,  — that  being  a luxury  reserved  only 
for  those  who  can  afford  It ; and  if  they  will  persist  in  so 
improper  and  immoral  a practice,  after  so  solemn  and  well- 
timed  a warning,  to  leave  them  to  the  punishment  of  severe 
want,  and  rigidly  deny  all  parish  assistance.  No  public 
relief  is  to  be  given  to  the  starring  infant ; it  is  worth  nothing 
to  society,  for  its  place  will  be  presently  supplied,  and  society, 
therefore,  has  no  further  business  than  to  hang  the  mother, 
if  she  should  shorten  the  sufferings  of  her  babe  rather  than 
see  it  die  of  want.  The  rich  are  to  be  called  upon  for  no 
sacrifices  • nothing  more  is  required  of  them,  than  that  they 
should  harden  their  hearts.  That  we  may  not  be  suspected 
of  exaggerating  the  detestable  hard-heartedness  of  his  system, 
wv  present  it  in  his  own  language.  — Sorrmzv.] 


*[“  We  have  no  notion  that  Lord  Byron  bad  act  adwte** 
Intention  in  these  publications,  and  readily  acquit  bJ» 
wish  to  corrupt  the  morals,  or  impair  the  harffc**®  • 
readers  ; but  it  U our  duty  to  uy.  that  much  « vbti » 
published  appears  to  us  to  have  this  tendency.  Ho« 
to  this  Is  the  system,  or  the  temper,  of  the  great  **** 
Waverley  1 With  all  his  unrivalled  power  of 
judgment,  of  pathos  ami  pleasantry,  the  teoc*u  o ( 
ments  is  uniformly  generous,  indulgent.  sM 
and  so  remote  from  the  bittemeei  cf  jdaaoihropy-  u*_ 
never  indulges  in  sarcasm,  and  scarcely,  la  my 
his  merriment  so  far  as  derision.  But  the  pceum*! 
which  he  stands  most  broadly  and  proudly  distinguatel  ^ 
Lord  Byron  is.  that  beginning,  as  be  frrquentn  _ 

some  ludicrous  or  satirical  theme,  he  •arret  tail*  W rxm 
of  It  some  feelings  of  a generous  or  gentle  Und.  e *** 
by  exciting  our  tender  pity,  or  deep  respect,  ter  tte*» 
individuals  or  classes  or  persona  who  seemed 
brought  on  the  stage  for  our  mere  sport  and  swo***®*- ” 
thus  making  the  ludicrous  itself  subservient  t*»  the 
benevolence  — and  inculcating,  at  every  turn,  snd  « 
end  and  result  of  all  his  trials  and  experim'nts,  tie  ww 
our  kind,  and  thu  duty  and  delight  of  a cordlsl  sad 
sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  e*wyy 
men.“  — JarrazY,  *•  ike  Etimimrgk  Arwuv/w  l*Hj 
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XVIIL 

That  suit  in  Chancery, — which  some  persona  plead 
In  an  appeal  to  the  unborn,  whom  they, 

In  the  faith  of  their  procreative  creed. 

Baptize  posterity,  or  future  clay, — 

To  me  seems  but  a dubious  kind  of  reed 
To  lean  on  for  support  in  any  way  ; 

Since  odds  are  that  posterity  will  know 
No  more  of  them,  than  they  of  her,  I trow. 

XIX. 

Why,  I ’m  posterity  — and  so  are  you  ; 

And  whom  do  we  remember  ? Not  a hundred. 
Were  every  memory  written  down  all  true, 

The  tenth  or  twentieth  name  would  be  but 
blunder'd  , 

Even  Plutarch's  Lives  have  but  pick'd  out  a few, 
And  'gainst  those  few  your  annalists  have  thunder’d ; 
I And  Mitford  1 in  the  nineteenth  century 
' Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  the  lie.2 

XX. 

Good  people  all,  of  every  degree, 

Ye  gentle  readers  and  ungentle  writers. 

In  this  twelfth  Canto  *t  is  my  wish  to  be 
As  serious  as  if  I had  for  inditers 
Malt  bus  and  Wilberforce : — the  last  set  free 
The  Negroes,  and  is  worth  a million  fighters ; 
While  Wellington  has  but  enslaved  the  Whites, 

And  Maltbus  does  the  thing  ’gainst  which  he  writes. 

XXI. 

I’m  serious  — so  are  all  men  upon  paper  ; 

And  why  should  I not  form  my  speculation, 

And  hold  up  to  the  sun  my  little  taper  ? * 

Mankind  just  now  seem  wrapt  in  meditation 
On  constitutions  and  steam-boats  of  vapour  ; 

While  sages  write  against  all  procreation, 

Unless  a man  can  calculate  his  means 
Of  feeding  brats  the  moment  his  wife  weans. 

XXII. 

That ’s  noble  ! That ’s  romantic  ! For  my  part, 

I think  that  “Philo-genitiveness ’’  Is — 

(Now  here’s  a word  quite  after  my  own  heart, 
Though  there ’s  a shorter  a good  deal  than  this, 

If  that  politeness  set  it  not  apart ; 

But  I *m  resolved  to  say  nought  that’s  amiss) — 

I say,  methinks  that  “ Philo-gcnitiveness  ” ■* 

Might  meet  from  men  a little  more  forgiveness. 
XXIII. 

And  now  to  business O my  gentle  Juan  ! 

Thou  art  in  London  — in  that  pleasant  place. 
Where  every  kind  of  mischief’s  daily  brewing, 
Which  can  await  warm  youth  in  its  wild  race. 

*T  is  true,  that  thy  career  Is  not  a new  one ; 

Thou  art  no  novice  in  the  headlong  chase 
Of  early  life ; but  this  Is  a new  land. 

Which  foreigners  can  never  understand. 

* See  Milford’*  Greece.  “ Gracia  JVrar.”  HI*  great 
pleasure  consists  in  praising  tyrants,  abusing  Plutarch,  spoil- 
ing oddly,  and  writing  quaintly;  and  what  is  strange,  after 
all,  kit  Is  the  best  modem  history  of  Greece  in  any  language, 
and  he  Is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modem  historians  whatso- 
ever. Having  named  his  sins,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  his  virtues 
— learning,  labour,  research,  wrath,  and  partiality.  I call 
the  Latter  virtues  in  a writer,  because  they  make  him  write  In 
earnest. 

* [••  It  has  been,  injuriously  for  him,  too  extensively  held 
among  modem  writers,  that  Plutarch  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  historian  whose  authority  might  be  quoted  for  matters 
of  fact  with  the  same  confidence  as  that  of  Thucydides  or 
Xenophon,  or  C*sar  or  Tacitus.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
undertakes  historical  discussion,  or.  relating  difTL*rent  reports, 
leaves  judgment  on  them  to  ids  reader.  When  truth  thus 


XXIV. 

''  hat  with  a small  diversity  of  climate, 

Of  hot  or  cold,  mercurial  or  sedate, 

I could  send  forth  my  mandate  like  a primate 
Upon  the  rest  of  Europe’s  social  state  ; 

But  thou  art  the  most  difficult  to  rhyme  at. 

Great  Britain,  which  the  Muse  may  penetrate. 

All  countries  have  their  “ Lions,”  but  in  thee 
There  is  but  onc*superb  menagerie. 

XXV. 

But  I am  sick  of  politics.  Begin, 

M Paulo  Mgjora.”  Juan,  undecided 
Amongst  the  paths  of  being  M taken  in,” 

Above  the  ice  had  Like  a skater  glided : 

When  tired  of  play,  he  flirted  without  sin 

With  some  of  those  fair  creatures  who  have  prided 
Themselves  on  innocent  tantalisation, 

And  hate  all  vice  except  its  reputation. 

XXVI. 

But  these  are  few,  and  in  the  end  they  make 
Some  devilish  escapade  or  stir,  which  shows 
That  even  the  purest  people  may  mistake 

Their  way  through  virtue’s  primrose  paths  of  snows ; 
And  then  men  stare,  as  If  a new  ass  spake 
To  Balaam,  and  from  tongue  to  car  o’erflows 
Quicksilver  small  talk,  ending  (if  you  note  it) 

With  the  kind  world’s  amen  — “ Who  would  have 
thought  it  ? ” 

XXVII. 

The  little  Leila,  with  her  Orient  eyes, 

And  taciturn  Asiatic  disposition, 

(Which  saw  all  Western  things  with  small  surprise. 
To  the  surprise  of  people  of  condition. 

Who  think  that  novelties  are  butterflies 
To  be  pursued  as  food  for  inanition,) 

Her  charming  figure  and  romantic  history 
Became  a kind  of  fashionable  mystery. 

XXVIIL 

The  women  much  divided — as  Is  usual 
Amongst  the  sex  In  little  things  or  great,  [all  — 
Think  not,  fair  creatures,  that  I mean  to  abuse  you 
I have  always  liked  you  better  than  I state  : 

Since  I 've  grown  moral,  still  I must  accuse  you  all 
Of  being  apt  to  talk  at  a great  rate  ; 

And  now  there  was  a general  sensation 
Amongst  you,  about  Leila’s  education. 

XXIX. 

In  one  point  only  were  you  settled  — and 

You  had  reason  ; t was  that  a young  child  of  grace, 
As  beautiful  as  her  own  native  land, 

And  far  away,  the  last  bud  of  her  race, 

Howe’er  our  friend  Don  Juan  might  command 
Himself  for  five,  four,  three,  or  two  years’  space. 
Would  be  much  better  taught  beneath  the  eye 
Of  peeresses  whose  follies  had  run  dry. 

appears  his  object,  his  mattrr  is  valuable  for  the  historian. 
But  generally  to  do  justice  to  his  great  work,  his  Liyas, 
apparently  it  should  be  considered  that,  next  at  least  to 
panegyric  of  his  nation,  example,  political  and  moral,  was  his 
purpose,  more  than  historical  Information.  Little  scrupulous 
as  he  has  shown  himself  about  transactions  the  most  public, 
concerning  which  he  often  contradicts,  without  reserve  or 
apology,  not  only  the  highest  authorities,  but  even  himself,  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would  scrutinise  with  great 
solicitude  the  testimonies  to  private  anecdotor,  if  even  he  does 
not  sometimes  Indulge  his  invention. ’*  — Mrrroao.] 

* [“  Thru  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun, 

And  hold  their  farthing  candles  to  the  sun.*'— Young.] 
« [Philo-progenitiveness.  Spurxheim  and  Gall  discover 
the  organ  of  this  name  in  a bump  behind  the  ears,  and  say  it 
is  remarkably  developed  in  the  bull.] 
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XXX. 

So  first  there  was  a generous  emulation. 

And  then  there  was  a general  competition, 

To  undertake  the  orphan's  education. 

As  Juan  was  a person  of  condition. 

It  had  been  an  affront  on  this  occasion 
To  talk  of  a subscription  or  petition  ; 

But  sixteen  dowagers,  ten  unwed  s^e  sages. 

Whose  tale  belongs  to  “ Hallain’s  Middle  Ages,”' 

XXXL 

And  one  or  two  sad,  separate  wives,  without 
A fruit  to  bloom  upon  their  withering  bough — 
Begged  to  bring  up  the  little  girl,  and  “ out,”  — 

For  that ’s  the  phrase  that  settles  all  things  now, 
Meaning  a virgin’s  first  blush  at  a rout. 

And  all  her  points  as  thorough-bred  to  show  : 

And  I assure  you,  that  like  virgin  honey 
Tastes  their  first  season  (mostly  if  they  have  money). 
mn. 

How  all  the  needy  honourable  misters, 

Each  out-at-elbow  peer,  or  desperate  dandy. 

The  watchful  mothers,  and  the  careful  sisters, 

(Who,  by  the  by,  when  clever,  are  more  handy 
At  making  matches,  where  **  *t  is  gold  that  glisters,” 
Than  their  he  relatives),  like  flies  o’er  candy 
Bum  round  “ the  Fortune  ” with  their  busy  battery, 
To  turn  her  head  with  waltzing  and  with  flattery  1 

XXXIII. 

Each  aunt,  each  cousin,  hath  her  speculation  ; 

Nay,  married  dames  will  now  and  then  discover 
Such  pure  disinterestedness  of  passion, 

I ’ve  known  them  court  an  heiress  for  their  lover. 
“ Tantacne  1 " 1 Such  the  virtues  of  high  station. 
Even  in  the  hopeful  Isle,  whose  outlet ’s  u Dover !” 
While  the  poor  rich  wretch,  object  of  these  cares, 

Has  cause  to  wish  her  sire  had  had  male  heirs. 

xxx  rv. 

Some  are  soon  bagg’d,  and  some  reject  three  dozen. 

'T  is  fine  to  see  them  scattering  refusals 
And  wild  dismay  o'er  every  angry  cousin 
(Friends  of  the  party),  who  begin  accusals, 

Such  as  — “ Unless  Miss  ( Blank  ) meant  to  have  chosen 
Poor  Frederick,  why  did  she  accord  perusals 
To  his  billets  ? Why  wait*  with  him  ? Why,  I pray, 
Look  yet  last  night,  and  yet  say  no  to-day  ? 

XXXV. 

“ Why  ? — Why  ? — Besides,  Fred  really  was  attach'd ; 

'T  was,  not  her  fortune — he  has  enough  without : 
The  time  will  come  she  '11  wish  that  she  had  snatch’d 
So  good  an  opportunity,  no  doubt : — 

But  the  old  Marchioness  some  plan  had  hatch’d, 

As  111  tell  A urea  at  to-morrow’s  rout : 

And  after  all  poor  Frederick  may  do  better  — 

Pray  did  you  see  her  answer  to  his  letter  ?” 

XXXVI. 

Smart  uniforms  and  sparkling  coronets 
Are  spurn’d  In  turn,  until  her  turn  arrives. 

After  male  loss  of  time,  and  hearts,  and  bets 
Upon  the  sweepstakes  for  substantial  wives  ; 

And  when  at  last  the  pretty  creature  gets 

Some  gentleman,  who  fights,  or  writes,  or  drives, 
It  soothes  the  awkward  squad  of  the  rejected 
To  find  how  very  badly  she  selected. 

1 [M  Tant.rnu  aufmi*  ccelestibus  lr»  !”— Vino.) 


XXXVIL 

For  sometime*  they  accept  some  long  pursuer, 

Worn  out  with  importunity ; or  fall 
(But  here  perhaps  the  instances  are  fewer) 

To  the  lot  of  him  who  scarce  pursued  at  alL 
A haxy  widower  turn’d  of  forty  ’*  sure  s 
(If  *tis  not  vain  examples  to  recall) 

To  draw  a high  prixe : now,  howe’er  he  got  her,  I 
See  nought  more  strange  in  this  than  t’  other  lottery. 

XXXVHL 

I,  for  my  part — (one  M modern  instance"  more, 

“ True,  ’tis  a pity — pity  tis,  *tis  true") — 

Was  chosen  from  out  an  amatory  score. 

Albeit  my  years  were  less  discreet  than  few ; 

But  though  I also  had  reform’d  before 

Those  became  one  who  soon  were  to  be  two, 

1 11  not  gainsay  the  generous  public's  voice. 

That  the  young  lady  made  a monstrous  choice. 

xxxrx. 

Oh,  pardon  my  digression — or  at  least 
Peruse  I ’T  is  always  with  a moral  end 
That  I dissert,  like  grace  before  a feast : 

For  like  an  aged  aunt,  or  tiresome  friend, 

A rigid  guardian,  or  a xealous  priest. 

My  Muse  by  exhortation  means  to  mend 
All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most  places. 

Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  grave  paces. 

XL. 

But  now  I In  going  to  be  immoral ; now 
I mean  to  show  things  really  as  they  are. 

Not  as  they  ought  to  be : for  I avow. 

That  till  we  see  what ’s  what  in  fact,  we  *re  fcr 
From  much  improvement  with  that  virtuous  plough 
Which  skims  the  surface,  leaving  scarce  a scar 
Upon  the  black  loam  long  manured  by  Vice, 

Only  to  keep  its  corn  at  the  old  price. 

XLL 

But  first  of  little  Leila  we  ’ll  dispose ; 

For  like  a day-dawn  she  was  young  and  pure. 

Or  like  the  old  comparison  of  snows. 

Which  are  more  pure  than  pleasant  to  be  sure. 
Like  many  people  everybody  knows, 

Don  Juan  was  delighted  to  secure 
A goodly  guardian  for  his  infant  charge. 

Who  might  not  profit  much  by  being  at  large. 

XLIL 

Besides,  he  had  found  out  he  was  no  tutor 
(I  wish  that  others  would  find  out  the  same). 
And  rather  wish'd  in  such  things  to  stand  neuter. 
For  silly  wards  will  bring  their  guardians  •. 
So  when  he  saw  each  ancient  dame  a suitor 
To  make  his  little  wild  Asiatic  tame. 

Consulting  “ the  Society  for  Vice 
Suppression,"  Lady  Pinchbeck  was  his  choice. 

XT.TTT- 

Olden  she  was — but  had  been  very  young; 

Virtuous  she  was — and  had  been,  I believe; 
Although  the  world  has  such  an  evil  tongue 

That but  my  chaster  ear  will  not  receive 

An  echo  of  a syllable  that ’s  wrong  : 

In  fact,  there ’s  nothing  makes  me  so  much  grieve. 
As  that  abominable  tittle-tattle. 

Which  is  the  cud  eschew’d  by  human  cattle. 

2 ThU  line  may  puzzle  the  commentators  more  thaa  ta* 
present  generation. 
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XLIV. 

Moreover  I ’ve  remark’d  (and  I was  once 
A alight  observer  In  a modest  way). 

And  so  may  every  one  except  a dunce, 

That  ladies  in  their  youth  a little  gay. 

Besides  their  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  sense 
Of  the  sad  consequence  of  going  astray, 

Are  wiser  in  their  warnings  ’gainst  the  woe 
Which  the  mere  passionless  can  never  know. 

XLV. 

While  the  harsh  prude  indemnifies  her  virtue 
By  railing  at  the  unknown  and  envied  passion. 
Seeking  far  less  to  save  you  than  to  hurt  you. 

Or,  what ’s  still  worse,  to  put  you  out  of  fashion,  — 
The  kinder  veteran  with  calm  words  will  court  you. 
Entreating  you  to  pause  before  you  dash  on  ; 
Expounding  and  illustrating  the  riddle 
Of  epic  Love’s  beginning,  end,  and  middle. 

XLVL 

Sow  whether  it  be  thus,  or  that  they  are  stricter, 

As  better  knowing  why  they  should  be  so, 

I think  you'll  find  from  many  a family  picture, 

That  daughters  of  such  mothers  as  may  know 
, The  world  by  experience  rather  than  by  lecture. 
Turn  out  much  better  for  the  Smithfleld  Show 
Of  vestals  brought  into  the  marriage  mart. 

Than  those  bred  up  by  prudes  without  a heart. 

XLVIL 

I said  that  Lady  Pinchbeck  had  been  talk’d  about  — 
As  who  has  not,  if  female,  young,  and  pretty  ? 

But  now  no  more  the  ghost  of  Scandal  stalk’d  about ; 

She  merely  was  deem’d  amiable  ami  witty, 

And  several  of  her  best  bon-mots  were  hawk’d  about : 
Then  she  was  given  to  charity  and  pit)', 

And  pass'd  (at  least  the  latter  years  of  life) 

For  being  a most  exemplary  wife. 

xlv  in. 

High  in  high  circles,  gentle  in  her  own, 
i She  was  the  mild  reprover  of  the  young, 

Whenever — which  means  every  day —they’d  shown 
An  awkward  Inclination  to  go  wrong. 

The  quantity  of  good  she  did 's  unknown, 

Or  at  the  least  would  lengthen  out  my  song : 

In  brief,  the  little  orphan  of  the  East 

Had  raised  an  interest  In  her,  which  increased. 

XL  IX. 

Juan,  too,  was  a sort  of  favourite  with  her, 

Because  she  thought  him  a good  heart  at  bottom, 

A little  spoil  d,  but  not  so  altogether ; 

Which  was  a wonder,  if  you  think  who  got  him, 
And  how  he  had  been  toss'd,  he  scarce  knew  whither : 
Though  this  might  ruin  others,  it  did  not  him, 

At  least  entirely — for  he  had  seen  too  many 
Changes  in  youth,  to  be  surprised  at  any. 

L. 

And  these  vicissitudes  tdl  best  in  youth  ; 

For  when  they  happen  at  a riper  age, 

People  arc  apt  to  blame  the  Fates,  forsooth, 

And  wonder  Providence  is  not  more  sage. 

1 [•*  The  Mine  feeling  that  makes  the  people  of  France  wish 
to  keep  the  pictures  and  statues  of  other  nations,  must 
naturally  make  other  nations  wish,  now  that  victory  is  on 
their  sine,  to  return  those  article*  to  the  law  (hi  owners. 
According  to  my  feelings,  it  would  not  only  be  unjust  In  the 


Adversity  is  the  first  path  to  truth : 

He  who  hath  proved  war,  storm,  or  woman's  rage. 
Whether  his  winters  be  eighteen  or  eighty, 

Hath  won  the  experience  which  is  deem’d  so  weighty. 

LL 

How  far  it  profits  is  another  matter.  — 

Our  hero  gladly  saw  his  little  charge 
Safe  with  a lady,  whose  last  grown-up  daughter 
Being  long  married,  and  thus  set  at  large, 

Had  left  all  the  accomplishments  she  taught  her 
To  be  transmitted,  Uke  the  Lord  Mayor’s  barge, 
To  the  next  comer;  or — as  it  will  tell 
More  Muse-like — like  to  Cytherea’s  shell. 

LH. 

I call  such  things  transmission  ; for  there  is 
A floating  balance  of  accomplishment. 

Which  forms  a pedigree  from  Miss  to  Miss, 

According  as  their  minds  or  backs  are  bent 
Some  waltx  ; some  draw  ; some  fathom  the  abyss 
Of  metaphysics ; others  are  content 
With  music ; the  most  moderate  shine  as  wit* ; 

While  others  have  a genius  turn’d  for  fits. 

LOL 

But  whether  fits,  or  wits,  or  harpsichords. 

Theology,  fine  arts,  or  finer  stays. 

May  be  the  baits  for  gentlemen  or  lords 
With  regular  descent  in  these  our  days, 

The  last  year  to  the  new  transfers  its  hoards ; 

New  vestals  claim  men’s  eyes  with  the  same  praise 
Of  “ elegant”  et  cater  a,  in  fresh  batches  — 

All  matchless  creatures,  and  yet  bent  on  matches. 

LTV. 

But  now  I will  begin  my  poem.  ’Tla 
Perhaps  a little  strange.  If  not  quite  new. 

That  from  the  first  of  Cantos  up  to  this 
I ’ve  not  begun  what  we  have  to  go  through. 

These  first  twelve  books  are  merely  flourishes, 
Preludios,  trying  just  a string  or  two 
Upon  my  lyre,  or  making  the  pegs  sure ; 

And  when  so,  you  shall  have  the  overture. 

LY. 

My  Muses  do  not  care  a pinch  of  rosin 

About  what ’s  called  success,  or  not  succeeding : 
Such  thoughts  are  quite  below  the  strain  they  have 
chosen  ; 

’Tis  a “ great  moral  lesson”  * they  are  reading. 

I thought,  at  setting  off,  about  two  dozen 
Cantos  would  do ; but  at  Apollo’s  pleading, 

If  that  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  founder'd, 

I think  to  canter  gently  through  a hundred. 

LVL 

Don  Juan  saw  that  microcosm  on  stilts, 

Yclept  the  Great  World ; for  it  is  the  least, 
Although  the  highest : but  as  swords  have  hilts 
By  which  their  power  of  mischief  is  increased, 
When  man  in  battle  or  In  quarrel  tilts, 

Thus  the  low  world,  north,  south,  or  west,  or  east. 
Must  still  obey  the  high* — which  is  their  handle. 
Their  moon,  their  sun,  their  gas,  their  farthing  candle. 

Allied  Sovereigns  to  gratify  the  French  people,  but  the  sacri- 
fice they  would  make  would  be  impolitic,  as  it  would  deprive 
them  or  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  French  nation  a great 
moral  lesson.  — Wellington,  Paris.  1815.] 

> [“  Enfin  part  out  la  bonne  socle  tc  regie  tout.”— Voltaiei.] 
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LVXL 

He  had  many  friends  who  had  many  wives,  and  was 
Well  look'd  upon  by  both,  to  that  extent 
Of  friendship  which  you  may  accept  or  pass. 

It  does  nor  good  nor  harm  ; being  merely  meant 
To  keep  the  wheels  going  of  the  higher  class. 

And  draw  them  nightly  when  a ticket's  sent; 
And  what  with  masquerades,  and  fetes,  and  balls. 
For  the  first  season  such  a life  scarce  palls. 

LVHL 

A young  unmarried  man,  with  a good  name 
And  fortune,  has  an  awkward  part  to  play  ; 

For  good  society  is  but  a game, 

“ The  royal  game  of  Goose  »,**  as  I may  say. 
Where  everybody  has  some  separate  aim. 

An  end  to  answer,  or  a plan  to  lay — 

The  single  ladies  wishing  to  be  double. 

The  married  ones  to  save  the  virgins  trouble. 

LIX. 

I don’t  mean  this  as  general,  but  particular 
Examples  may  be  found  of  such  pursuits : 

Though  several  also  keep  their  perpendicular 
Like  poplars,  with  good  principles  for  roots ; 

Yet  many  have  a method  more  reticular — 

“ Fishers  for  men,"  like  sirens  with  soft  lutes : 
For  talk  six  times  with  the  same  single  lady. 

And  you  may  get  the  wedding  dresses  ready. 

LX. 

Perhaps  you  'll  have  a letter  from  the  mother. 

To  say  her  daughter’s  feelings  are  trepann’d ; 
Perhaps  you'll  have  a visit  from  the  brother. 

All  strut,  and  stays,  and  whiskers,  to  demand 
What  “ your  intentions  are  ? " — One  way  or  other 
It  seems  the  virgin’s  heart  expects  your  hand : 
And  between  pity  for  her  case  and  yours. 

You’ll  add  to  Matrimony’s  list  of  cures. 


I’ve  known  a dosen  weddings  made  even  thus. 

And  some  of  them  high  names  : I have  also  known 
Young  men  who — though  they  hated  to  discuss 
Pretensions  which  they  never  dream’d  to  have 
Yet  neither  frighteu’d  by  a femak  fuss,  [shown— 
Nor  by  mustachios  moved,  were  let  alone, 

And  lived,  as  did  the  broken-hearted  fair. 

In  happier  plight  than  if  they  form’d  a pair. 

LX  II. 

There ’s  also  nightly,  to  the  uninitiated, 

A peril  — not  indeed  like  love  or  marriage. 

But  not  the  less  for  this  to  be  depreciated  : 

It  is — I meant  and  mean  not  to  disparage 
The  9how  of  virtue  even  in  the  vitiated  — 

It  adds  an  outward  grace  unto  their  carriage — 
But  to  denounce  the  amphibious  sort  of  harlot, 

“ Couleur  de  rose,"  who’s  neither  white  nor  scarlet 

LXILL 

Such  Is  your  cold  coquette,  who  can’t  say  44  No,” 
And  won't  say  **  Yes,"  and  keeps  you  on  and  off-ing 
On  a lee-shore,  "till  it  begins  to  blow — [scoffing. 
Then  sees  your  heart  wreck’d  with  an  inward 

i [ThU  ancient  game  originated.  I believe.  In  Germany, 
and  U well  calculated  to  make  young  persons  rooy  at  reck- 
oning the  produce  of  two  glten  numbers.  It  U ailed  the 
game  of  the  goose,  because  at  every  fourth  and  fifth  com- 


This  works  a world  of  sentimental  woe. 

And  sends  new  Welters  yearly  to  their  coffin , 

But  yet  is  merely  innocent  flirtation. 

Not  quite  adultery,  but  adulteration. 

LXIY. 

44  Ye  gods,  I grow  a talker ! " Let  us  prate. 

The  next  of  perils,  though  I place  It  sternest. 

Is  when,  without  regard  to  44  church  or  state,” 

A wife  makes  or  takes  love  In  upright  earnest. 
Abroad,  such  things  decide  few  women’s  fete  — 

( Such,  early  traveller ! is  the  truth  thou 
But  in  old  England,  when  a young  bride  errs. 

Poor  thing ! Eve’s  was  a trifling  case  to  hers. 

LXV. 

For ’t  is  a low,  newspaper,  humdrum,  lawsuit 
Country,  where  a young  couple  of  the  same  ajbx* 
Can't  form  a friendship,  but  the  world  o’erawe*  ft. 

Then  there’s  the  vulgar  trick  of  those  d — d damans ! 
A verdict — grievous  foe  to  those  who  cause  It  ’ — 
Forms  a sad  climax  to  romantic  homages ; 

Besides  those  soothing  speeches  of  the  pleaders. 

And  evidences  which  regale  all  readers. 

LXVL 

But  they  who  blunder  thus  are  raw  beginners ; 

A little  genial  sprinkling  of  hypocrisy 
Has  saved  the  fame  of  thousand  splendid  sinners. 

The  loveliest  oligarchs  of  our  gyn curacy ; 

You  may  see  such  at  all  the  balls  and  dinners. 

Among  the  proudest  of  our  aristocracy. 

So  gentle,  charming,  charitable,  chaste — 

And  all  by  having  tact  as  well  as  taste. 

LX  TIL 

Juan,  who  did  not  stand  In  the  predicament 
Of  a mere  novice,  had  one  safeguard  more ; 

For  he  was  sick no,  t was  not  the  word  $*d  I 

meant  — 

But  he  had  seen  so  much  good  love  before. 

That  he  was  not  in  heart  so  very  weak ; — I meant 
But  thus  much,  and  no  sneer  against  the  shore 
| Of  white  eliffij,  white  necks,  blue  eyes,  bluer  stocking 
Tithes,  taxes,  duns,  and  doors  with  double  knocking*. 

LX  YIIL 

But  coming  young  from  lands  and  scenes  rwnaniw. 

Where  lives,  not  lawsuits,  must  be  risk’d  for  Passaic. 
And  Passion's  self  roust  have  a spice  of  frantic. 

Into  a country  where ’t  b half  a fashion. 

Seem’d  to  him  half  commercial,  half  pedantic. 

Howe’er  he  might  esteem  this  moral  nation ; 
Besides  (alas  1 his  taste  — forgive  and  pity  !) 

At  first  he  did  not  think  the  women  pretty. 

LXIX. 

I say  at  first — for  he  found  out  at  last. 

But  by  degrees,  that  they  were  fairer  Car 
Than  the  more  glowing  dames  whose  lot  k cast 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  eastern  ‘tar. 

A further  proof  we  should  not  judge  in  haste  ; 

Yet  inexperience  could  not  be  his  bar 
To  taste : — the  truth  is,  if  men  would  confess. 

That  novelties  please  less  than  they  impress. 

pertinent  of  the  table  In  rocreuion  a gome  u depicted ; mi  1 
the  cast  thrown  by  the  player  Calls  upon  a ruo»e,  be 
forward  double  the  number  of  his  throw — STtrrr  j 
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LXX. 

Though  travell’d,  I have  never  had  the  luck  to 
Trace  up  those  shuffliug  negroes,  Nile  or  Niger, 

To  that  impracticable  place  Timbuctoo, 

Where  Geography  finds  no  one  to  oblige  her 
With  such  a chart  as  may  be  safely  stuck  to  — 

For  Europe  ploughs  in  Afric  like  u boa  plger : w 
But  if  I had  been  at  Timbuctoo,  there 
No  doubt  I should  be  told  that  black  is  fair.  * 

LXX  I. 

It  is.  I will  not  swear  that  black  is  white ; 

But  I suspect  in  fact  that  white  is  black, 
i And  the  whole  matter  rests  uj>on  eye-sight. 

Ask  a blind  man,  the  best  judge.  You’ll  attack 
, Perhaps  this  new  position  — but  I ’m  right ; 

Or  if  I ’m  wrong,  I ’ll  not  be  ta’en  aback  : — 
j He  hath  no  mom  nor  night,  but  all  is  dark 
Within ; and  what  secst  thou  ? A dubious  spark. 

LXXIL 

But  I *m  relapsing  Into  metaphysics. 

That  labyrinth,  whose  clue  is  of  the  same 
Construction  as  your  cures  for  hectic  phthisics, 

Those  bright  moths  fluttering  round  a dying  flame : 
And  this  reflection  brings  me  to  plain  physics, 

And  to  the  beauties  of  a foreign  dame, 

Compared  with  those  of  our  pure  pearls  of  price, 
Those  polar  summers,  all  sun,  and  some  ice. 

LXXIIL 

Or  say  they  are  like  virtuous  mermaids,  whose 
Beginnings  are  fair  faces,  ends  mere  Ashes ; — 

Not  that  there’s  not  a quantity  of  those 

Who  have  a due  respect  for  their  own  wishes. 

Like  Russians  rushing  from  hot  baths  to  snows  3 
Are  they,  at  bottom  virtuous  even  when  vicious : 
They  warm  into  a scrape,  but  keep  of  course, 

As  a reserve,  a plunge  into  remorse. 

LXXIV. 

But  this  has  nought  to  do  with  their  outsides. 

I said  that  Juan  did  not  think  them  pa-tty 
At  the  first  blush  ; for  a fair  Briton  hides 
Half  her  attractions  — probably  from  pity  — 

And  rather  calmly  into  the  heart  glides. 

Than  storms  it  as  a foe  would  take  a city ; 

But  once  there  (if  you  doubt  this,  prithee  try) 

> She  keeps  it  for  you  Uke  a true  ally. 

LXXV. 

She  cannot  step  as  docs  an  Arab  barb, 

Or  Andalusian  girl  from  mass  returning, 

, Nor  wear  as  gracefully  as  Gauls  her  garb, 

Nor  in  her  eye  Ausonia’s  glance  is  burning ; 

Her  voice,  though  sweet.  Is  not  so  fit  to  warb- 
le those  bravuras  (which  I still  am  learning 
To  like,  though  I have  been  seven  years  in  Italy, 

And  have,  or  had,  an  ear  that  served  me  prettily) ; — 

LXXVI. 

She  cannot  do  these  things,  nor  one  or  two 
Others,  In  that  off-hand  and  (lashing  style 

1 [Major  Denham  says,  that  when  he  first  saw  European 
women  afier  his  travels  in  Africa,  they  appeared  to  him  to 
have  unnatural  sickly  countenances.] 

• I*he  Russians,  as  is  well  known,  run  out  from  their  hot 
baths  to  plunge  into  the  Neva  ; a pleasant  practical  antithesis, 
which  it  seems  docs  them  no  harm. 

> [“  A Gaulish  or  German  soldier  sent  to  arrest  him,  over- 
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W^ich  takes  so  much  — to  give  the  devil  his  due; 

Nor  is  she  quite  so  ready  with  her  smile. 

Nor  settles  all  things  in  one  interview, 

(A  thing  approved  as  saving  time  and  toll) ; — 

But  though  the  soil  may  give  you  time  and  trouble, 
Well  cultivated,  it  will  render  double. 

LXX  VII. 

And  if  in  fact  she  takes  to  a “ grande  passion,” 

It  is  a very  serious  thing  indeed : 

Nine  times  in  ten  ’tis  but  caprice  or  fashion. 
Coquetry,  or  a wish  to  take  the  lead, 

The  pride  of  a mere  child  with  a new  sash  on. 

Or  wish  to  make  a rival’s  bosom  bleed : 

But  the  tenth  instance  will  be  a tornado, 

For  there ’s  no  saying  what  they  will  or  may  do. 

LXXVUL 

The  reason ’s  obvious : If  there 's  an  eclat. 

They  lose  their  caste  at  once,  as  do  the  Parks ; 
And  when  the  delicacies  of  the  kw 

Have  fill’d  their  papers  with  their  comments  various. 
Society,  that  china  without  flaw, 

(The  hypocrite  !)  will  banish  them  like  Marius, 

To  sit  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  guilt : 3 
For  Fame ’s  a Carthage  not  so  soon  rebuilt. 

LXX  IX 

Perhaps  this  Is  as  it  should  be ; — it  is 

A comment  on  the  Gospel's  u Sin  no  more, 

And  be  thy  sins  forgiven : ” — but  upon  this 
I leave  the  saints  to  settle  their  own  score. 

Abroad,  though  doubtless  they  do  much  amiss, 

An  erring  woman  finds  an  opener  door 
For  her  return  to  Virtue — as  they  call 
That  lady,  who  should  be  at  home  to  all. 

LXXX. 

For  me,  I leave  the  matter  where  I find  it. 

Knowing  that  such  uneasy  virtue  leads 
People  some  ten  times  less  In  fact  to  mind  It, 

And  care  but  for  discoveries,  and  not  deeds. 

I And  as  for  chastity,  you  ’ll  never  bind  it 
By  all  the  laws  the  strictest  lawyer  pleads. 

But  aggravate  the  crime  you  have  not  prevented, 

By  rendering  desperate  those  who  had  else  repented. 

LXXXI. 

But  Juan  was  no  casuist,  nor  had  ponder’d 
Upon  the  moral  lessons  of  mankind : 

Besides,  he  had  not  seen  of  several  hundred 
A lady  altogether  to  his  mind. 

A little  “ blase  ” — *t  Is  not  to  be  wonder’d 
At,  that  his  heart  bad  got  a tougher  rind : 

And  though  not  vainer  from  his  pa^t  success, 

No  doubt  his  sensibilities  were  less. 

LXX  XII. 

He  also  had  been  busy  seeing  sights  — 

The  Parliament  and  all  the  other  houses ; 

Had  sat  beneath  the  gallery  at  nights, 

To  hear  debates  whose  thunder  roused  (not  rouses ) 

awed  by  his  aspect,  recoiled  from  the  task  ; and  the  people  of 
the  place,  as  if  moved  by  the  miracle,  concurred  in  aiding  hit 
escape.  Tlie  presence  of  such  an  exile  on  the  ground  where 
Carthage  bad  stood  was  supposed  to  Increase  the  majesty  and 
the  melancholy  of  the  scene.  * Go,’  he  said  to  the  lictor  who 
brought  him  the  orders  of  the  praetor  to  depart,  ’ tell  him  that 
vou  have  seen  Marius  sitting  on  tho  ruins  of  Carthage.'  " — 

FnouaoN.) 
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The  world  to  gaze  upon  those  northern  Ught\ 

Which  flash'd  as  far  as  where  the  musk-bull 
browses ; 1 

He  had  also  stood  at  times  behind  the  throne — 

But  Grey  * was  not  arrived,  and  Chatham  gone. » 

LXXXIIL 

He  saw,  however,  at  the  dosing  session, 

That  noble  sight,  when  really  free  the  nation, 

A king  in  constitutional  possession 

Of  such  a throne  as  is  the  proudest  station, 

Though  despots  know  it  not — till  the  progression 
Of  freedom  shall  complete  their  education. 

*Tis  not  mere  splendour  makes  the  show  august 
To  eye  or  heart — it  is  the  people’s  trust. 

L XXXIV. 

There,  too,  he  saw  (whate’er  he  may  be  now) 

A Prince,  the  prince  of  princes  at  the  time,  « 

With  fascination  in  his  very  bow, 

And  full  of  promise,  as  the  spring  of  prime. 
Though  royalty  was  written  on  his  brow, 

He  had  thm  the  grace,  too,  rare  in  every  clime. 

Of  being,  without  alloy  of  fop  or  beau, 

A finish’d  gentleman  from  top  to  toe. 5 

LXXXV. 

And  Juan  was  received,  as  hath  been  said, 

Into  the  best  society;  and  there 
Occurr'd  what  often  happens,  I *m  afraid, 

However  disciplined  and  debonnaire  : — 

The  talent  and  good  humour  he  display'd. 

Besides  the  mark’d  distinction  of  his  air. 

Exposed  him,  as  was  natural,  to  temptation. 

Even  though  himself  avoided  tht  occasion. 

LXXXVL 

But  what,  and  where,  with  whom,  and  when,  and  why, 
Is  not  to  be  put  hastily  together ; 

And  as  my  object  is  morality 

(Whatever  people  say),  I don’t  know  whether 
I ’ll  leave  a single  reader’s  eyelid  dry, 

But  harrow  up  hU  feelings  till  they  wither. 

And  hew  out  a huge  monument  of  pathos. 

As  Philip’s  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athos.  ® 

LXXXV  IL 

Here  the  twelfth  canto  of  our  introduction 
Ends.  When  the  body  of  the  book’s  begun. 

You  *11  find  it  of  a different  construction 
From  what  some  people  say  ’twill  be  when  done  ; 
The  plan  at  present ’s  simply  in  concoction. 

1 can’t  oblige  you,  reader,  to  read  on ; 

* For  a de«cription  and  print  of  this  inhabitant  of  the  polar 
region  and  natno  country  of  the  Aurora  Boreal  es,  #ee  Parry'* 
Voyage  in  search  of  a North-weit  Passage.  [Seeonfr,  p.  617.] 

1 [Charles,  second  Earl  Grey,  succeeded  to  the  peerage  In 
1807.) 

5 (William  Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  died  in  Mar,  1778, 
after  having  been  carried  home  from  the  House  of  Lord*, 
where  he  had  fainted  away  at  the  dose  of  a remarkable  speech 
on  the  American  war.] 

* ['*  Nature  had  bestowed  uncommon  graces  on  hU  figure 
and  person.  Convivial  as  well  as  social  In  hi*  temper,  des- 
titute of  all  reserve,  and  affable  even  to  familiarity  fa  hi*  re- 
ception of  every  person  who  had  the  honour  to  approach  him  ; 
endued  with  all  the  aptitudes  to  profit  of  instruction,  his  mind 
had  been  cultivated  with  great  care ; and  he  was  probably  the 
only  prince  in  Europe,  heir  to  a powerful  monarchy,  com- 
petent to  peruse  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Roman  poets  and 
historians  in  their  own  language.  Humane  and  compassionate, 
his  purse  was  open  to  every  application  of  distress  ; nor  was 
it  ever  shut  against  genius  or  merit."  — Weaxall,  1783  ] 

* C"  Waring  rovself,  let  me  talk  to  you  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
He  ordered  me  to  be  presented  to  him  at  a bail ; and  after 


That  *s  your  affair,  not  mine : a real  spirit 
Should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  to  bear  tL 

LX  \ WI  LI. 

And  If  my  thunderbolt  not  always  rattles. 

Remember,  reader ! you  have  had  before. 

The  worst  of  tempests  and  the  best  of  battles. 

That  e’er  were  brew’d  from  clement*  or  gore, 
Besides  the  most  sublime  of  — Heaven  knew*  wh at 
else; 

An  usurer  could  scarce  expect  much  more  — 

But  my  best  canto,  save  one  on  astronomy. 

Will  turn  upon  “ political  economy.” 

LXXXIIL 

That  is  your  present  theme  for  popularity  : 

Now  that  the  public  hedge  Lath  scarce  a stake. 

It  grows  an  act  of  patriotic  charity. 

To  show  the  people  the  best  way  to  break- 
My  plan  (but  I,  if  but  for  singularity. 

Reserve  it)  will  be  very  sure  to  take. 

Meantime,  read  all  the  national-debt  sinkers. 

And  tell  me  what  you  think  of  our  great  thinkers- 
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I now  mean  to  be  serious ; — it  Is  time. 

Since  laughter  now-a-days  is  deem'd  too  i 
A jest  at  Vice  by  Virtue  ’*  call’d  a crime. 

And  critically  held  as  deleterious : 

Besides,  the  sad  '<  a source  of  the  sublime. 

Although  when  long  a Uttk  apt  to  weary  us  ; 

And  therefore  shall  my  lay  soar  high  and  solemn. 

As  an  old  temple  dwindled  to  a column. 

n. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville 

( ’T  is  an  old  Norman  name,  and  to  be  found 
In  pedigrees,  by  those  who  wander  still 

Along  the  last  fields  of  that  Gothic  ground) 

Was  high-born,  wealthy  by  her  father's  will. 

And  beauteous,  even  where  beauties  me*? 

In  Britain  — which  of  course  true  patriots  And 
The  goodliest  soil  of  body  and  of  mind. 

some  saying*  peculiarly  pleasing  front  royal  Up*,  at  tc  my  ova 
attempts,  he  talked  to  me  of  you  an>l  your  immortalitis*  ; w 
preferred  you  to  every  other  bard  past  and  present-  He  ndu 
alternately  of  Homer  and  yourself,  and  seemed  wtO  w- 
quainted  with  both.  All  this  was  conveyed  In  lan^osge  w*-w% 
v*  ould  only  suffer  by  my  attempting  to  transcribe  it  a»4 
a tone  ana  taste  which  gave  me  a verr  high  Idea  of  his 
and  accomplishments,  which  I had  hitherto  mesldrrvd  m 
confined  to  manners  certainly  superior  to  those  of  any  lfrag 
genxieman."  — Lord  B.  to  Sir  Water  Scott.  July.  lWl  J 

• A sculptor  projected  to  hew  Mount  Athos  Into  a sutvs  c# 
Alexander,  with  a city  in  one  hand.  and.  1 inhere.  a rhwr  is 
his  pocket,  with  various  other  similar  devices  Sul  AWsuMkar '» 
gone,  and  Athos  remains.  I trust  ere  long  to  look  ore t « ac- 
tion of  freemen.  — (•*  Strasicrafes,  an  engineer  in  the  tarwfcw 
of  Alexander,  offered  to  convert  the  whole  nwortdr  h*  a 
statue  of  that  prince.  The  eourmotu  figure  mu  in  Ml  a 
dty  in  its  left  hand,  containing  ten  thousand  inhatetaota.  war 
in  the  right,  an  immense  basin,  w bene*  the  mUected  ttviieu 
of  the  mountain  should  issue  In  a mighty  rtver.  D*a  tin 
project  was  thought  to  be  too  extravagant,  even  ty  Alex- 
ander." — Bu.olJ 
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1*11  not  gainsay  them  ; it  is  not^ny  cue ; 

I *11  leave  them  to  their  taste,  no  doubt  the  best : 
An  eye ’s  an  eye,  and  whether  black  or  blue, 
la  no  great  matter,  so ’t  is  In  request; 

*T  is  nonsense  to  dispute  about  a hue  — 

The  kindest  may  be  taken  as  a test. 

The  fair  sex  should  be  always  fair ; and  no  man, 

Till  thirty,  should  perceive  there  *s  a plain  woman. 

IV. 

And  after  that  serene  and  somewhat  dull 
Epoch,  that  awkward  corner  turn’d  for  days 
More  quiet,  when  our  moon 's  no  more  at  full, 

Wc  may  presume  to  criticise  or  praise  ; 

Because  Indifference  begins  to  lull 

Our  passions,  and  we  walk  in  wisdom’s  ways ; 

Also  because  the  figure  and  the  face 
Hint,  that ’t  is  time  to  give  the  younger  place. 

V. 

I know  that  some  would  fain  postpone  this  era, 
Reluctant  as  all  placemen  to  resign 
Their  post ; but  theirs  is  merely  a chimera. 

For  they  have  pass'd  life’s  equinoctial  line : 

But  then  they  have  their  claret  and  Madeira, 

To  irrigate  the  dryness  of  decline ; 

And  county  meetings,  and  the  parliament. 

And  debt,  and  what  not,  for  their  solace  sent. 

VL 

And  U there  not  religion,  and  reform. 

Peace,  war,  the  taxes,  and  what ’s  call'd  the  “ Na- 
The  struggle  to  be  pilots  in  a storm  ? [tion”? 

The  landed  and  the  monied  speculation  ? 

The  joys  of  mutual  hate  to  keep  them  warm, 

Instead  of  love,  that  mere  hallucination  ? 

Now  hatred  is  by  far  the  longest  pleasure ; 

Men  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 

VII. 

Rough  Johnson,  the  great  moralist,  profess’d, 

Right  honestly,  “ he  liked  an  honest  hater  ! ” — 1 
The  only  truth  that  yet  has  been  confcst 
Within  these  latest  thousand  years  or  later. 

Perhaps  the  fine  old  fellow  spoke  In  jest : — 

For  my  part,  I am  but  a mere  spectator. 

And  gaie  where’er  the  palace  or  the  hovel  is. 

Much  in  the  mode  of  Goethe’s  Mephistopheles ; 2 

VIII. 

But  neither  love  nor  hate  in  much  excess ; 

Though ’t  was  not  once  so.  If  I sneer  sometimes. 
It  is  because  I cannot  well  do  less, 

And  now  and  then  it  also  suits  my  rhymes. 

I should  be  very'  willing  to  redress 

Men’s  wrongs,  and  rather  check  than  punish  crimes, 
Had  not  Cervantes,  in  that  too  true  tale 
Of  Quixote,  shown  how  all  such  efforts  fail. 

1 [“Sir,  1 lore  a good  hater."— See  Boswell’s  Johnson,  I 
rol.  IX.  p.  30.  edit.  1835.] 

5 [Mephistopheles  is  the  name  of  the  Derll  in  Goethe's 
Faust.] 

5 f“  Mr.  Spence,  the  author  of  the  late  Ingenious  Tour  in 
Spain,  seems  to  beliere,  what  1 should  have  supposed  was 
entirely  exploded,  that  Cervantes  wrote  his  liook.  for  the 
purpose  of  ridiculing  knight-errantry ; and  that,  unfortunately 
for  his  country,  hi*  satire  put  out  of  fashion,  not  merely  the 
absurd  misdirection  of  the  spirit  of  heroism,  but  that  sacred 
spirit  itself.  But  the  practice  of  knight-errantry,  if  ever  there 
was  such  a thing,  bad,  it  U well  known,  been  out  of  date  long 
before  the  age  in  which  Don  Quixote  appeared  ; and  as  for 


IX. 

Of  all  tales 't  Is  the  saddest  — and  more  sad. 

Because  it  makes  us  smile : his  hero’s  right. 

And  still  pursues  the  right ; — to  curb  the  bad 
His  only  object,  and  ’gainst  odds  to  fight 
His  guerdon : ’t  Is  his  virtue  makes  him  mad  1 
But  his  adventures  form  a sorry  sight ; — 

A sorrier  still  Is  the  great  moral  taught 
By  that  real  epic  unto  all  who  have  thought. 

X. 

Redressing  Injury,  revenging  wrong. 

To  aid  the  damsel  and  destroy  the  caitiff ; 
Opposing  singly  the  united  strong. 

From  foreign  yoke  to  free  the  helpless  native : — 
Alas ! must  noblest  views,  like  an  old  song, 

Be  for  mere  fancy’s  sport  a theme  creative, 

A jest,  a riddle,  Fame  through  thin  and  thick  sought ! 
And  Socrates  himself  but  Wisdom’s  Quixote  ? 

XI. 

Cervantes  smiled  Spain’s  chivalry  away ; 

A single  laugh  demolish’d  the  right  arm 
Of  his  own  country;  — seldom  since  that  day 

Has  Spain  had  heroes.  While  Romance  could  charm. 
The  world  gave  ground  before  her  bright  array ; 

And  therefore  have  his  volumes  done  such  harm. 
That  all  their  glory,  as  a composition. 

Was  dearly  purchased  by  his  land’s  perdition.  * 

XII. 

I ’m  “ at  my  old  lunet  " « — digression,  and  forget 
The  Lady  Adeline  Amundevllle  ; 

The  fair  most  fatal  Juan  ever  met. 

Although  she  was  not  evil  nor  meant  111 ; 

But  Destiny  and  Passion  spread  the  net 
(Fate  Is  a good  excuse  for  our  own  will), 

And  caught  them ; — what  do  they  not  catch,  methlnks  } 
But  I ’m  not  (Edipus,  and  life ’s  a Sphinx. 

XIII. 

I tell  the  tale  as  it  Is  told,  nor  dare 

To  venture  a solution t 44  Davus  sum  l ” * 

And  now  I will  proceed  upon  the  pair. 

Sweet  Adeline,  amidst  the  gay  world’s  hum, 

Was  the  Queen-Bee,  the  glass  of  all  that 's  fair ; 

Whose  charms  made  all  men  speak,  and  women 
The  last  ’$  a miracle,  and  such  was  reckon’d,  [dumb. 
And  since  that  time  there  has  not  been  a second. 

XIV. 

Chaste  was  she,  to  detraction’s  desperation. 

And  wedded  unto  one  she  had  loved  well  — . 

A man  known  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

Cool,  and  quite  English,  imperturbable. 

Though  apt  to  .act  with  fire  upon  occasion. 

Proud  of  himself  and  her : the  world  could  tell 
Nought  against  either,  and  both  seem’d  secure  — 

She  in  her  virtue,  he  in  his  hauteur. 

the  spirit  of  heroism,  I think  few  will  sympathise  with  tho 
critic  who  deems  it  possible  that  an  Individual,  to  say  nothing 
»f  a nation,  should  have  imhll>ed  any  contempt,  either  for 
that  or  any  other  elevating  principle  of  our  nature,  from  the 
manly  page  of  Cervantes.  One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
his  skill  is  the  success  with  w hich  he  continually  prevents  us 
from  confounding  the  absurdities  of  the  knight-errant  with 
the  generous  aspirations  of  tho  cavalier.  For  the  last,  even 
in  the  midst  of  madness,  wo  respect  Don  Quixoto  himself."  — 
Lockhart  : Preface  to  Don  Quixote,  1823.] 

« ("Your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunei  again." — Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.] 

s [“  Davus  sum,  non  Uulipus.'* — Teh.] 
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XV. 

It  chanced  some  diploma  Li  cal  relations. 

Arising  out  of  business,  often  brought 
Himself  and  Juan  in  their  mutual  stations 

Into  close  contact.  Though  reserved,  nor  caught 
By  specious  seeming,  Juan's  youth,  and  patience, 

And  talent,  on  his  haughty  spirit  wrought. 

And  form'd  a basis  of  esteem,  which  ends 
In  making  men  what  courtesy  calls  friends. 

XVI. 

And  thus  Lord  Henry,  who  was  cautious  as 

Reserve  and  pride  could  make  him,  and  full  slow 
In  judging  men  — when  once  his  judgment  was 
Determined,  right  or  wrong,  on  friend  or  foe, 

Had  all  the  pertinacity  pride  has. 

Which  knows  no  ebb  to  its  Imperious  flow, 

And  loves  or  hates,  disdaining  to  be  guided. 

Because  its  own  good  pleasure  hath  decided. 

• XVII. 

His  friendships,  therefore,  and  no  less  aversions. 
Though  oft  well  founded,  which  confirm'd  but  more 
His  prepossessions,  like  the  laws  of  Persians 

And  Medes,  would  ne’er  revoke  what  went  before. 
His  feelings  had  not  those  strange  fits,  like  tertians,  1 
Of  common  likings,  which  make  some  deplore 
What  they  should  laugh  at  — the  mere  ague  still 
Of  men’s  regard,  the  fever  or  the  chill. 

XVIII. 

**  ’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success:  * 

But  do  you  more , Sempronius  — don't  deserve  It,” 
And  take  my  word,  you  won’t  have  any  less. 

Be  war)*,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve  it ; 

Give  gently  way,  when  there ’s  too  great  a press ; 

And  for  your  conscience,  only  learn  to  nerve  it ; 
For,  like  a racer,  or  a boxer  training, 

*T  will  make,  if  proved,  vast  efforts  without  paining. 

XIX. 

Lord  Henry  also  liked  to  be  superior, 

As  most  men  do,  the  little  or  the  great ; 

The  very  lowest  find  out  an  inferior, 

At  least  they  think  so,  to  exert  their  state 
Upon  : for  there  are  very  few  things  wearier 
Than  solitary  Pride’s  oppressive  weight, 

Which  mortals  generously  would  divide. 

By  bidding  others  carry  while  they  ride. 

XX. 

In  birth,  in  rank,  in  fortune  likewise  equal, 

O’er  Juan  he  could  no  distinction  claim  ; 

In  years  he  had  the  advantage  of  time’s  sequel ; 

And,  as  he  thought,  in  country  much  the  same  — 
Because  bold  Britons  have  a tongue  and  free  quill. 

At  which  all  modern  nations  vainly  aim ; 

And  the  Lord  Henry  was  a great  debater, 

So  that  few  members  kept  the  house  up  later. 

* XXI. 

These  were  advantages : and  then  he  thought  — 

It  was  his  foible,  but  by  no  means  sinister — 

That  few  or  none  more  than  himself  had  caught 
Court  mysteries,  having  been  himself  a minister : 
He  liked  to  teach  that  which  he  had  been  taught. 

And  greatly  shone  whenever  there  had  been  a stir; 
And  reconciled  all  qualities  which  grace  man, 

Always  a patriot,  and  sometimes  a placeman. 

» [••  *T  1*  not  In  mortals  to  command  success  ; 

But  we  ’ll  do  more,  Sempronius  — we  *11  deserve  1C’  — 

Cato.] 

XXII. 

He  liked  the  gentle ’Spaniard  for  his  gravity ; 

He  almost  honour’d  him  for  his  docility ; 

Because,  though  young,  he  acquiesced  with  suavity,  j 
Or  contradicted  but  with  proud  humility. 

He  knew  the  world,  and  would  not  see  depravity 
In  faults  which  sometimes  show  the  soil’s  fertility. 

If  that  the  weeds  o’erlive  not  the  first  crop  — 

For  then  they  are  very  difficult  to  stop. 

XXIII. 

And  then  he  talk’d  wtth  him  about  Madrid, 
Constantinople,  and  such  distant  places  , 

Where  people  always  did  as  they  were  bid. 

Or  did  what  they  should  not  with  foreign  grace*. 

Of  coursers  also  spake  they  : Henry  rid 

Well,  like  most  Englishmen,  and  loved  the  race* ; 
And  Juan,  like  a true-born  Andalusian, 

Could  back  a horse,  as  despots  ride  a Russian. 

xxrv. 

And  thus  acquaintance  grew,  at  noble  routs. 

And  diplomatic  dinners,  or  at  other — 

For  Juan  stood  well  both  with  Ins  and  Outs, 

As  in  freemasonry  a higher  brother. 

Upon  his  talent  Henry  had  no  doubts ; 

His  manner  show’d  him  sprung  from  a high  mother ; 
And  all  men  like  to  show  their  hospitality 
To  him  whose  breeding  matches  with  his  quality.  . 

XXV. 

At  Blank-Blank  Square ; — for  we  will  break  no  squares 
By  naming  streets : since  men  are  so  censorious. 
And  apt  to  sow  an  author’s  wheat  with  tares. 

Reaping  allusions  private  and  inglorious. 

Where  none  were  dreamt  of,  unto  love’s  affairs. 

Which  were,  or  are,  or  are  to  be  notorious, 

That  therefore  do  I previously  declare. 

Lord  Henry’s  mansion  was  in  Blank-Blank  Square. 

XXVI. 

Also  there  bin  3 another  pious  reason 

For  making  squares  and  streets  anonymous  ; 

Which  is,  that  there  Is  scarce  a single  season 
Which  doth  not  shake  some  very  splendid  hou* 
With  some  slight  heart-quake  of  domestic  treason— 

A topic  scandal  doth  delight  to  rouse ; 

Such  I might  stumble  over  unawares. 

Unless  I knew  the  very  chastest  squares. 

XXV IL 

*T  is  true,  I might  have  chosen  Piccadilly, 

A place  where  peccadillos  are  unknown  ; 

But  I have  motives,  whether  wise  or  silly. 

For  letting  that  pure  sanctuary  alone. 

Therefore  I name  not  square,  street,  place,  until  I 
Find  one  where  nothing  naughty  can  be  shown, 

A vestal  shrine  of  innocence  of  heart : 

Such  are but  I have  lost  the  London  Chart. 

xx' vi  n. 

At  Henry’s  mansion  then,  in  Blank-Blank  Square,  l 
Was  Juan  a recherche,  welcome  guest. 

As  many  other  noble  scions  were  ; 

And  some  who  had  but  talent  for  their  crest ; 

Or  wealth,  which  is  a passport  everywhere  ; 

Or  even  mere  fashion,  which  indeed ’s  the  best 
Recommendation ; and  to  be  well  drest 
Will  very  often  supersede  the  rest. 

* “ With  every  thing  that  pretty 

My  lady  sweet,  arise.’*  — Saaiuraau. 
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XXIX. 

And  since  “ there’s  safety  In  a multitude 
Of  counsellors,"  as  Solomon  has  said. 

Or  some  one  for  him,  in  some  sage,  grave  mood ; — 
Indeed  we  see  the  daily  proof  display’d 
In  senates,  at  the  bar,  in  wordy  feud. 

Where’er  collective  wisdom  can  parade, 

Which  is  the  only  cause  that  we  can  guess 
Of  Britain's  present  wealth  and  happiness ; — 

XXX. 

But  as  “ there’s  safety"  grafted  In  the  number 
**  Of  counsellors, " for  men, — thus  for  the  sex 
A large  acquaintance  lets  not  Virtue  slumber ; 

Or  should  it  shake,  the  choice  will  more  perplex  — 
Variety  itself  will  more  encumber. 

'Midst  many  rocks  we  guard  more  against  wrecks ; 
And  thus  with  women  : howsoe’er  it  shocks  some# 
Self-love,  there ’s  safety  in  a crowd  of  coxcombs. 

XXXI. 

But  Adeline  had  not  the  least  occasion 

For  such  a shield,  which  leaves  but  little  merit 
To  virtue  proper,  or  good  education. 

Her  chief  resource  was  in  her  own  high  spirit. 
Which  judged  mankind  at  their  due  estimation  ; 

And  for  coquetry,  she  disdain’d  to  wear  it : 

Secure  of  admiration,  its  impression 
Was  faint,  as  of  an  every-day  possession. 

XXXII. 

' To  all  she  was  polite  without  parade  ; 

To  some  she  show’d  attention  of  that  kind 
Which  flatters,  but  is  flattery  convey'd 
In  such  a sort  as  cannot  leave  behind 
' A trace  unworthy  cither  wife  or  maid  ; — 

* A gentle,  genial  courtesy  of  mind. 

To  those  who  were,  or  pass'd  for  meritorious. 

Just  to  console  sad  glory  for  being  glorious  ; 

XXXIII. 

Which  is  in  all  respects,  save  now  and  then, 

A dull  and  desolate  appendage.  Gaze 
Upon  the  shades  of  those  distinguish’d  men 
Who  were  or  are  the  puppet-shows  of  praise, 

The  praise  of  persecution.  Gaze  again 
On  the  most  favour’d ; and  amidst  the  blaze 
I Of  sunset  halos  o’er  the  laurcl-brow’d, 

I What  can  ye  recognise  ? — a gilded  cloud. 

XXXIV. 

There  also  was  of  course  in  Adeline 

That  calm  patrician  polish  in  the  address, 

I Which  ne'er  can  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Of  anything  which  nature  would  express ; 

Just  as  a mandarin  finds  nothing  fine, — 

At  least  his  manner  suffers  not  to  guess. 

That  anything  he  views  can  greatly  please. 

Perhaps  wc  have  borrow’d  this  from  the  Chinese  — 
XXXV. 

Perhaps  from  Horace  : his  “ Nil  culmirari  ” 1 
Was  what  he  call’d  the  M Art  of  Happiness ; " 

An  art  on  which  the  artists  greatly  vary, 

And  have  not  yet  attain'd  to  much  success. 

| * £See  anti,  p.  661.} 

* [•*  The  creed  of  Zoroaster,  which  naturally  occurs  to  un- 
assisted reason  as  a mode  of  accounting  for  the  mingled  ex- 
istence of  good  and  evil  In  the  visible  world,  — that  belief 
which,  in  one  modification  or  another,  supposes  the  co- 
•'Xisteocc  of  a benevolent  and  malevolent  principle,  which 
I'onteod  together  without  either  being  able  decisively  to  pre- 
vail over  hi*  antagonist,  — leads  the  fear  and  awe  deeply 
impressed  on  the  human  mind  to  the  worship  as  well  of  the 


However,  ’tls  expedient  to  be  wary: 

Indifference  certes  don’t  produce  distress ; 

And  rash  enthusiasm  in  good  society 
Were  nothing  but  a moral  Inebriety. 

XXXVL 

But  Adeline  was  not  indifferent : for 
(Now  for  a common-place  1)  beneath  the  snow, 

As  a volcano  holds  the  lava  more 

Within — et  cat  era.  Shall  I go  on  ? — No  I 
I hate  to  hunt  down  a tired  metaphor. 

So  let  the  often- used  volcano  go. 

Poor  thing ! How  frequently,  by  me  and  others. 

It  hath  been  stlrr’d  up  till  its  smoke  quite  smothers ! 

XXXVII. 

1 11  have  another  figure  in  a trice : — 

What  say  you  to  a bottle  of  champagne  ? 

Frozen  into  a very  vinous  Ice, 

Which  leaves  few  drops  of  that  immortal  rain. 

Yet  in  the  very  centre,  past  all  price. 

About  a liquid  glassful  will  remain ; 

And  this  is  stronger  than  the  strongest  grape 
Could  e’er  express  in  its  expanded  shape : 

XXXVIII. 

’T  is  the  whole  spirit  brought  to  a quintessence  ; 

And  thus  the  chilliest  aspects  may  concentre 
A hidden  nectar  under  a cold  presence. 

And  such  arc  many  — though  I only  meant  her 
From  whom  I now  deduce  these  moral  lessons, 

On  which  the  Muse  has  always  sought  to  enter. 
And  your  cold  people  are  beyond  all  price, 

When  once  you’ve  broken  their  confounded  ice. 

XXXIX. 

But  after  all  they  are  a North-West  Passage 
Unto  the  glowing  India  of  the  soul ; 

And  as  the  good  ships  sent  upon  that  message 
Have  not  exactly  ascertain’d  the  Pole 
(Though  Parry’s  efforts  look  a lucky  presage), 

Thus  gentlemen  may  run  upon  a shoal ; 

For  if  the  Pole ’s  not  open,  but  all  frost 
(A  chance  still),  ’t  is  a voyage  or  vessel  lost. 

XL. 

And  young  beginners  may  as  well  commence 
With  quiet  cruising  o’er  the  ocean  woman ; 

While  those  who  are  not  beginners  should  have  sense 
Enough  to  make  for  port,  ere  Time  shall  summon 
With  his  grey  signal-flag ; and  the  past  tense. 

The  dreary  “ Fuimui  ” of  all  things  human, 

Must  be  declined,  while  life’s  thin  thread's  spun  out 
Between  the  gaping  heir  and  gnawing  gout. 

ILL 

But  heaven  roust  be  diverted  ; its  diversion 
Is  sometimes  truculent  —but  never  mind : 

The  world  upon  the  whole  is  worth  the  assertion 
(If  but  for  comfort)  that  all  things  arc  kind  : 

And  that  same  devilish  doctrine  of  the  Persian,  2 
Of  the  two  principles,  but  leaves  behind 
As  many  doubts  as  any  other  doctrine 
Has  ever  puzzled  Faith  withal,  or  yoked  her  in. 

author  of  evil,  so  tremendous  In  all  the  effects  of  which  cre- 
dulity accounts  him  the  primary  cause,  as  to  that  of  his  great 
opponent,  who  is  loved  and  adored  a*  the  father  of  all  that  Is 
good  and  bountiful.  Nay,  such  is  the  timid  servility  of  human 
nature,  that  the  worshippers  will  ueglect  the  altar  of  the 
Author  of  good,  rather  than  that  of  Arimanes  ; trusting  with 
indifference  to  the  well-known  mercy  of  the  one,  while  they 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  irritating  the  vengeful  jealousy  of  the 
awful  father  of  evil”  — Six  Walts*  Scott:  Dttmmologp, 
p.  88.] 
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XLIL 

The  English  winter — ending  in  July, 

To  recommence  in  August — now  was  done. 

’Tis  the  postilion’s  paradise:  wheels  fly; 

On  roads,  east,  south,  north,  west,  there  is  a run. 
But  for  post-horses  who  finds  sympathy  ? 

Man’s  pity 's  for  himself,  or  for  his  son, 

Always  premising  that  said  son  at  college 
Has  not  contracted  much  more  debt  than  knowledge. 
XLIIL 

The  London  winter’s  ended  in  July — 

Sometimes  a little  later.  I don’t  err 
In  this : whatever  other  blunders  lie 
Upon  my  shoulders,  here  I must  aver 
My  Muse  a glass  of  vreatherology  ; 

For  parliament  is  our  barometer : 

Let  radicals  its  other  acts  attack, 

Its  sessions  form  our  only  almanack. 

XLIY. 

When  its  quicksilver ’s  down  at  aero,  — lo ! 

Coach,  chariot,  luggage,  baggage,  equipage  ! 

Wheels  whirl  from  Carlton  palace  to  Soho, 

And  happiest  they  who  horses  can  engage  ; 

The  turnpikes  glow  with  dust ; and  Rotten  Row 
Sleeps  from  the  chivalry  of  this  bright  age ; 

And  tradesmen,  with  long  bills  and  longer  faces, 

Sigh  — as  the  postboys  fasten  on  the  traces. 

XLV. 

They  and  their  bills,  * Arcadians  both  are  left 
To  the  Greek  kalends  of  another  session. 

Alas ! to  them  of  ready  cash  bereft. 

What  hope  remains  ? Of  hope  the  frill  possession, 
Or  generous  draft,  conceded  as  a gift. 

At  a long  date — till  they  can  get  a fresh  one — 
Hawk’d  about  at  a discount,  small  or  large ; 

Also  the  solace  of  an  overcharge. 

XLV  I. 

But  these  arc  trifles.  Downward  flies  my  lord, 
Nodding  beside  my  lady  in  his  carriage, 

Away  ! away  f “ Fresh  horses  !”  are  the  word, 

And  changed  as  quickly  as  hearts  after  marriage ; 
The  obsequious  landlord  hath  the  change  restored ; 

The  postboys  have  no  reason  to  disparage 
Their  fee  j but  ere  the  water’d  wheels  may  hiss  hence, 
The  ostler  pleads  too  for  a reminiscence. 

XLVTL 

’Tis  granted ; and  the  valet  mounts  the  dickey — 
That  gentleman  of  lords  and  gentlemen ; 

Also  my  lady’s  gentlewoman,  tricky, 

Trick’d  out,  but  modest  more  than  poet’s  j>cn 
Can  paint,  — “ Cost  viaggino  i Ricchi /”* 

(Excuse  a foreign  slipslop  now  and  then, 

If  but  to  show  I ’ve  traveU’d  ; and  what ’s  travel, 
Unless  it  teaches  one  to  quote  and  cavil  ?) 

XLVIIL 

The  London  winter  and  the  country  summer 
Were  well  nigh  over.  ’T  is  perhaps  a pity, 

When  nature  wears  the  gown  that  doth  become  her, 
To  lose  those  best  months  in  a sweaty  city, 

And  wait  until  the  nightingale  grows  dumber, 
Listening  debates  not  very  wise  or  witty, 

1 “ Arcade*  am  bo.” 

* ["  Thu*  the  rich  travel."] 


Ere  patriots  their  true  country  can  remember ; — 
But  there  ’$  no  shooting  (save  grouse)  till  September. 

• XI. IX 

I ’ve  done  with  my  tirade.  The  world  was  gone ; 

The  twice  two  thousand,  for  whom  earth  was  made, 
Were  vanish’d  to  be  what  they  call  alone  — 

That  is,  with  thirty  servants  for  parade. 

As  many  guests,  or  more  ; before  whom  groan 
As  many  covers,  duly,  daily  laid. 

Let  none  accuse  old  England’s  hospitality  — 

Its  quantity  is  but  condensed  to  quality. 

L. 

Ix>rd  Henry  and  the  Lady  Adeline 

Departed  like  the  rest  of  their  compeers. 

The  peerage,  to  a mansion  very  fine ; 

The  Gothic  Babel  of  a thousand  years. 

None  than  themselves  could  boast  a longer  line. 
Where  time  through  heroes  and  through  beauties 
And  oaks  as  olden  as  their  pedigree  [stem ; 

Told  of  their  sires,  a tomb  in  every  tree. 

LL 

A paragraph  in  every  paper  told 

Of  their  departure  : such  is  modern  Cause : 

T is  pity  that  it  takes  no  further  hold 

Than  an  advertisement,  or  much  the  same  ; 
When,  ere  the  ink  be  dry,  the  sound  grows  cold. 

The  Morning  Post  was  foremost  to  proclaim  — 

“ Departure,  for  his  country  seat,  to-day. 

Lord  H.  Amundeville  and  Lady  A. 

LIL 

“ We  understand  the  splendid  host  intends 
To  entertain,  this  autumn,  a select 
And  numerous  party  of  his  noble  friends ; [correct, 
’Midst  whom  we  have  heard,  from  sources  quite 

The  Duke  of  D the  shooting  season  spends. 

With  many  more  by  rank  and  fashion  deck'd ; 
Also  a foreigner  of  high  condition. 

The  envoy  of  the  secret  Russian  mission.” 

Lin. 

And  thus  we  see  — who  doubts  the  Morning  I\wt  * 
(Whose  articles  are  like  the  “ Thirty-nine,” 

Which  those  most  swear  to  who  believe  them  most ) — 
Our  gay  Russ  Spaniard  was  ordain’d  to  shine. 
Deck'd  by  the  rays  reflected  from  his  host. 

With  those  who.  Pope  says,  “ greatly  daring  dine.” — 
’T  is  odd,  but  true,  — last  war  the  News  abounded 
More  with  these  dinners  than  the  kill’d  or  wounded ; — 
LIV. 

As  thus : “ On  Thursday  there  was  a grand  dinner ; 

Present,  Lords  A.  B.  C.”— Earls,  dukes,  by 
Announced  with  no  less  pomp  than  victory's  winner  : 
Then  underneath,  and  in  the  very  same 
Column : date,  M Falmouth.  There  has  lately  been  here 
The  Slap-dash  regiment,  so  well  known  to  fame 
Whose  loss  in  the  late  action  we  regret : 

The  vacancies  are  fill’d  up  — sec  Gazette.” 

LV. 

To  Norman  Abbey  whirl'd  the  nobie  pair,  — 

An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion  *,  — of  a rich  and  rare 
Mix’d  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 


Arcades  ambo.  night-cap : — hence  that  self- reproaching  melancholy  wbkh 

* [‘*  Thus  the  rich  travel."]  was  eternally  crossing  and  unnerving  him, hence  the  dark 

3 [Byron  wns  too  good  by  nature  for  what  he  wished  to  be  *°-ul  W jIUft  **ave  i*  kb 


— he  could  not  drain  the  blood  of  the  cavaliers  out  of  his  ,tJd*an  viUcggiatura,  this  glorious  description  of  bis  owa 
veins  — he  could  not  cover  the  coronet  all  over  with  the  red  *B«*stral  — Lockhart,  1834.] 
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Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  compare 
Withal  1 : It  lies  perhaps  a little  low. 

Because  the  monks  preferr’d  a hill  behind, 

To  shelter  their  devotion  from  the  wind.  - 

LVL 

It  stood  embosom’d  in  a happy  valley, 

Crown’d  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  Druid  oak 
Stood  like  Caractacus  in  act  to  rally 

His  host,  with  broad  arms  ’gainst  the  thunder- 
stroke ; 

And  from  beneath  his  boughs  were  seen  to  sally 
The  dappled  foresters ; as  day  awoke. 

The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd. 

To  quaff  a brook  which  murmur'd  like  a bird.  8 

LVIL 

Before  the  mansion  lay  a lucid  lake,  * 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 
By  a river,  which  its  soften’d  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 
Around : the  wildfowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed : 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  Its  brink,  and  stood 
With  their  green  faces  fix'd  upon  the  flood. 

Lyra. 

Its  outlet  dash’d  into  a deep  cascade, 

Sparkling  with  foam,  until  again  subsiding, 

Its  shriller  echoes  — like  an  infant  made 
Quiet — sank  Into  softer  ripples,  gliding 
Into  a rivulet ; and  thus  allay’d. 

Pursued  Its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now  hiding 
Its  windings  through  the  woods;  now  clear,  now  blue, 
According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 

LUL 

A glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile 
(While  yet  the  church  was  Rome’s)  stood  half  apart 
In  a grand  arch,  which  once  screen’d  many  an  aisle. 

These  last  had  disappear’d  — a loss  to  art : 

The  first  yet  frown’d  superbly  o’er  the  soil. 

And  kindled  feelings  In  the  roughest  heart. 

Which  mourn’d  the  power  of  time's  or  tempest's 
In  gaiing  on  that  venerable  arch.  [march, 

LX. 

Within  a niche,  nigh  to  its  pinnacle. 

Twelve  saints  had  once  stood  sanctified  in  stone  ; 


But  these  had  fallen,  not  when  the  friars  fell. 

But  in  the  war  which  struck  Charles  from  his 
throne. 

When  each  house  was  a fortalice  — as  tell 
The  annals  of  fUll  many  a line  undone,  — 

The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  In  vain 
For  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reign.  » 

LXI. 

But  in  a higher  niche,  alone,  but  crown’d, 

The  Virgin-Mother  of  the  God-born  Child, 6 
With  her  Son  in  her  blessed  arms,  look’d  round ; 

Spared  by  some  chance  when  all  beside  was  spoil’d ; 
She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground. 

This  may  be  superstition,  weak  or  wild, 

But  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a shrine 
Of  any  worship  wake  some  thoughts  divine. 

Lxn. 

A mighty  window,  hollow  In  the  centre. 

Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colourings. 

Through  which  the  deepen’d  glories  once  could  enter. 
Streaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraph's  wings, 
Now  yawns  all  desolate : now  loud,  now  fainter, 

The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft 
sings 

The  owl  his  anthem,  where  the  silenced  quire 
Lie  with  their  hallelujahs  quench’d  like  fire. 

LXIIL 

But  in  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 
The  wind  Is  winged  from  one  point  of  heaven. 
There  moans  a strange  unearthly  sound,  which  th( 

Is  musical  — a dying  accent  driven 
Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks  again. 

Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo  given 
Back  to  the  night  wind  by  the  waterfall. 

And  harmonised  by  the  old  choral  wall : 

Lxrv. 

Others,  that  some  original  shape,  or  form 

Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 
( Though  less  than  that  of  Memnon’s  statue  7,  warm 
In  Egypt’s  rays,  to  harp  at  a fix’d  hour) 

To  this  grey  ruin,  with  a voice  to  charm 

Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  o’er  tree  or  tower ; 

The  cause  I know  not,  nor  can  solve  ; but  such 
The  fact : — I *ve  heard  it, — once  perhaps  too  much.* 


* [•*  The  front  of  Newstead  Abbey  has  a most  noble  and 
majestic  appearance  ; being  built  in  the  form  of  the  west  end 
of  a cathedral,  adorned  with  rich  earrings  and  lofty  pin- 
nacles." — Art  Newstead,  in  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  xlL] 

* [“  How  tweedy  In  front  looked  the  transparent  water, 
and  the  light  of  religious  remains  (equalled  by  no  architecture 
icarcely  lu  the  kingdom,  except  that  of  York  cathedral), 
backed  by  the  most  splendid  field  beauties,  diversified  by  the 
swells  of  the  earth  on  which  they  were  rooted  !”  — Thoru- 
tojs's  Nottinghamshire . ] 


J [“  The  beautifb.1  park  of  Newstede,  which  once  was  richly 
ornamented  with  two  thousand  seven  hundred  head  of  deer, 
and  numberless  fine-spreading  oaks,  U now  divided  and  sub- 
divided Into  farms.”  — [bid.] 


* [ See  ante,  p.  473.  — / 

I did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  I.ake, 

By  the  old  Hall,  which  may  be  mine  no  more  : 
Leman’s  is  fair  ; but  think  not  I forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a dearer  shore  ; 

Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make. 

Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before."  — 

Epistle  to  Augusta.] 

* [Sc«  anti,  p.  378.] 


* r-  In  the  bow-window  of  the  Hall  there  are  yet  the  arms 
of  Newstede  Priory,  rla.  England,  with  a chief  azure,  in 


the  middle  whereof  is  the  Virgin  Mary  with  Babe  or.”— 
Thorotom.J 

7 [The  history  of  this  wonderful  statue  seems  to  be  simply 
this  : — Herodotus,  when  he  went  Into  Egypt,  was  shown  the 
fragments  of  a colossus,  thrown  down  some  years  before  by 
Cambyses*  This  he  calls  Mem  non  ; but  says  not  a syllabic 
respecting  its  emitting  a vocal  sound  ; a prodigy  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  after-thought  of  the  priests  of  Thebe*. 
The  upper  part  of  tills  statue  has  been  covered  by  the  sand 
for  many  ages  ; it  is  that  w hich  yet  remains  on  its  pedestal 
which  performs  the  wonders  mentioned  by  so  many  travellers. 
— In  a word,  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  a trick,  not  ill 
adapted  to  such  a place  as  Egypt,  where  men  went,  and  still 
go,  with  a face  of  foolish  wonderment,  predisposed  to  swallow 
the  grossest  absurdities.  Tho  sound  < for  some  sound  there 
was),  I incline  to  think,  with  De  Pauw,  proceeded  from  an 
excavation  near  the  plinth,  the  sides  of  which  might  be  struck, 
at  a preconcerted  moment,  with  a bar  of  sonorous  metal. 
Even  Savary,  who  saw  nothing  but  prodigies  In  Egypt,  treats 
this  foolish  affair  as  an  artifice  of  the  priests.  So  much  for 
the  harp  of  Memnon  ! — CIikford.  See  also  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster’s Natural  Magic,  p.  234.  J 

* ["  Next  to  the  apartment  called  King  Edward  the  Third's 
room,  on  account  of  that  monarch  having  slept  there.  Is  the 
soundiing  gallery.  — so  called  from  a very  remarkable  echo 
which  it  possesses.”  — Art  Newstead, , in  Beauties  of  England, 
vol.  xii.) 
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LXV. 


Amidst  the  court  a Gothic  fountain  play'd,  1 

Symmetrical,  but  deck’d  with  carvings  quaint  — 
Strange  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade. 

And  here  perhaps  a monster,  there  a saint : 

The  spring  gush'd  through  grim  mouths  of  granite 
And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent  [made, 
Its  little  torrent  in  a thousand  bubbles, 

Like  man’s  vain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles. 

LXVL 

The  mansion’s  self  was  vast  and  venerable. 

With  more  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 
Elsewhere  preserved  ; the  cloisters  still  were  stable, 
The  cells,  too,  and  refectory,  I ween  ; 

An  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able, 

Still  unimpair’d,  to  decorate  the  scene  ; • 

The  rest  had  been  reform’d,  replaced,  or  sunk. 

And  spoke  more  of  the  baron  than  the  monk. 

LX  VII. 

Huge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers,  join’d 
By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts, 

Might  shock  a connoisseur ; but  when  combined. 
Form’d  a whole  which,  irregular  in  parts. 

Yet  left  a grand  impression  on  the  mind. 

At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their  hearts : 
We  gaze  upon  a giant  for  his  stature, 

Nor  judge  at  first  if  all  be  true  to  nature. 

LXVI1L 

Steel  barons,  molten  the  next  generation 
To  silken  rows  of  gay  and  garter’d  earls. 

Glanced  from  the  walls  in  goodly  preservation  : 

And  Lady  Marys  blooming  into  girls, 

With  fair  long  locks,  had  also  kept  their  station : 

And  countesses  mature  in  robes  and  pearls  : 

Also  some  beauties  of  8lr  Peter  Lely, 

Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  them  freely. 

LXIX. 

Judges  in  very  formidable  ermine 

Were  there,  with  brows  that  did  not  much  Invite 
The  accused  to  think  their  lordships  would  determine 
His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to  right : 
Bishops,  who  had  not  left  a single  sermon  ; 

Attomeys-general,  awful  to  the  sight. 

As  hinting  more  (unless  our  judgments  warp  us) 

Of  the  “ Star  Chamber  ” than  of  “ Habeas  Corpus.  ” 

LXX. 

Generals,  some  all  in  armour,  of  the  old 
And  iron  time,  ere  lead  had  ta’en  the  lead ; 

Others  In  wigs  of  Marlborough’s  martial  fold, 

Huger  than  twelve  of  our  degenerate  breed  : 

Lord  lings,  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold  : 
Nimrods,  whose  canvas  scarce  contain’d  the  steed ; 
And  here  and  there  some  stem  high  patriot  stood, 
Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 

LXXI. 

But  ever  and  anon,  to  soothe  your  vision, 

Fatigued  with  these  hereditary  glories, 

* [*‘  From  the  windows  of  the  gallery  over  the  cloisters,  we 
tee  the  cloister  court,  with  a basin  in  the  centre,  used  as  a 
stew  for  fish.  Ac.’*- Art.  Kctrstead,  in  Beauties  of  England, 
vol.  xli.J 

* ["  The  cloisters  exactly  resemble  those  of  Westminster 

Abbey,  only  on  a smaller  scale  : but  possessing.  If  possible,  a 

more  venerable  appearance.  These  were  the  cloisters  of  the 
ancient  abbey,  and  many  of  its  ancient  tenants  now  lie  in 
silent  repose  under  the  flagged  pavement.  The  ancient 


1 


There  rose  a Carlo  Dolce  or  a Titian, 

Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Salvatore’s : * 

! Here  danced  Albano’s  boys,  and  here  the  sea  shear 
| In  Veroet’s  ocean  lights ; and  there  the  stories 
Of  martyrs  awed,  as  Spagnoletto  tainted 
His  brush  with  ail  the  blood  of  all  the  sainted. 

LXXIL 

Here  sweetly  spread  a landscape  of  Lorraine ; 

There  Rembrandt  made  his  darkness  equal  HffcJ, 
Or  gloomy  Caravaggio’s  gloomier  stain 

Bronzed  o’er  some  lean  and  stoic  anchorite : — 
But,  lo  1 a Teniers  woos,  and  not  In  vain, 

Your  eyes  to  revel  in  a livelier  sight : 

His  bell- mouth’d  goblet  makes  me  feel  quite  D*nik‘ 
Or  Dutch  with  thirst  — What,  ho ! a flask  of  Rbeak 

LXXIIL 

0 reader  ! if  that  thou  canst  read,  — and  know, 

'T  is  not  enough  to  spell,  or  even  to  read, 

, To  constitute  a reader ; there  must  go 

Virtues  of  which  both  you  and  I have  need. 
Firstly,  begin  with  the  beginning — (though 
That  clause  is  hard)  ; and  secondly,  pirated: 
Thirdly,  commence  not  with  the  end  — or,  siflfiifi* 
In  this  sort,  end  at  last  with  the  beginning. 

lxxtv. 

But,  reader,  thou  hast  patient  been  of  late. 

While  I,  without  remorse  of  rhyme,  or  fear. 
Have  built  and  laid  out  ground  at  such  a rate, 
Dan  Phoebus  takes  me  for  an  auctioneer. 

That  poets  were  so  from  their  earliest  dale. 

By  Homer’s “ Catalogue  of  ships"  is  dear; 

But  a mere  modem  must  be  moderate  — 

1 spare  you  then  the  furniture  and  plate. 

LXXV. 

The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  with  it  came 
The  promised  party,  to  enjoy  its  sweets. 

The  com  Is  cut,  the  manor  full  of  game ; 

The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportsman  bfaU 
In  russet  jacket : — lynx-like  fa  his  aim ; 

Full  grows  his  bag,  and  wonder/*/  his  feats 
Ah,  nutbrown  partridges ! Ah,  brilliant  pheasrt1 
And  ah,  ye  poachers  ! — 'Tls  no  sport  for  peasants 

LXXVL 

An  English  autumn,  though  it  hath  no  vines 
Blushing  with  Bacchant  coronals  along 
The  paths,  o’er  which  the  far  festoon  entwine? 

The  red  grape  in  the  sunny  lands  of  song. 

Hath  yet  a purchased  choice  of  choicest  wines, 
The  claret  light,  and  the  Madeira  strong 
If  Britain  mourn  her  bleakness,  we  can  tell  ^ 
The  very  best  of  vineyards  is  the  cellar. 

LXXVIL 

Then,  If  she  hath  not  tiuit  serene  decline 
Which  makes  the  southern  autumn’s  day 
As  if ’t  would  to  a second  spring  resign 
The  season,  rather  than  to  winter  drear,— 

chapel,  too,  is  still  entire  ; Its  celling  is  a very 
dmen  of  the  Gothic  style  of  springing  arches.  - ***■ 
stead , in  Beauties  of  England,  vol.  xli. j 

3 Salvator  Rosa — . 

[“  Whftte’er  I.orraine  light  touch'd  with  softening  k/- 
Or  tavage  Rosa  dash’d,  or  learned  Poussin  drrw 

Thomson's  Castle  l . 

4 If  I »*rr  not.  ••  your  Dane  ” t«  one  of  lago  s at*#* 
nations  ••  exquisite  in  their  drinking.*’ 
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Of  in-door  comforts  still  she  hath  a mine,  — 

The  sea-coal  fires,  the  “ earliest  of  the  year ; " • 
Without  doors,  too,  she  may  compete  in  mellow. 

As  what  is  lost  In  green  is  gain’d  In  yellow. 

LXXVIII. 

And  for  the  effeminate  villeggiatura — [chase. 

Rife  with  more  horns  than  hounds  — she  hath  the 


By  way  of  sprinkling,  scatter’d  amongst  these. 
There  also  were  some  Irish  absentees. 

LXXXIV. 

There  was  Parollcs,  too,  the  legal  bully, 

Who  limits  all  his  battles  to  the  bar 
And  senate : when  invited  elsewhere,  truly. 
He  shows  more  appetite  for  words  than  war. 


So  animated  that  it  might  allure  a 

Saint  from  his  beads  to  join  the  jocund  race  ; 
Even  Nimrod's  self  might  leave  the  plains  of  Dura,* 
And  wear  the  Melton  jacket  5 for  a space  : 

If  she  hath  no  wild  boars,  she  hath  a tame 
Preserve  of  bores,  who  ought  to  be  made  game. 

LXXIX. 

The  noble  guests,  assembled  at  the  Abbey, 
Consisted  of  — we  give  the  sex  the  pat  — 

The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke  ; the  Countess  Crabby  ; 

The  Ladies  Scilly,  Busey ; — Miss  Eclat, 

Miss  Bombaxeen,  Miss  Mackstay,  Mbs  O'Tabby, 
And  Mrs.  Rabbi,  the  rich  bauker's  squaw ; 

Also  the  honourable  Mrs.  Sleep, 

Who  look’d  a white  lamb,  yet  was  a black  9heep : 

LXXX. 

With  other  Countesses  of  Blank  — but  rank ; 

At  once  the  “ lie  ” and  the  **  elite  ” of  crowds  j 
Who  pass  like  water  filter’d  in  a tank, 

All  purged  and  pious  from  their  native  clouds ; 

Or  paper  turn'd  to  money  by  the  Bank : 

No  matter  how  or  why,  the  passport  shrouds 
i The  “ passee  ” and  the  past ; for  good  society 
, Is  no  less  famed  for  tolerance  than  piety,  — 

LXXXI. 

That  is,  up  to  a certain  point ; which  point 
Forms  the  most  difficult  in  punctuation. 
Appearances  appear  to  form  the  joint 
On  which  it  hinges  in  a higher  station  *, 

And  so  that  no  explosion  cry  **  Aroint 
Thee,  witch  !**<  or  each  Medea  has  her  Jason ; 

Or  (to  the  point  with  Horace  and  with  Pulci) 

“ Omne  tulit  punctum , quae  miseuit  utile  dulci." 

LXXXII. 

I can’t  exactly  trace  their  rule  of  right. 

Which  hath  a little  leaning  to  a lottery. 

I ’ve  seen  a virtuous  woman  put  down  quite 
By  the  mere  combination  of  a coterie ; 
j Also  a so-so  matron  boldly  fight 

Her  way  back  to  the  world  by  dint  of  plottery, 
And  shine  the  very  Siria s of  the  spheres. 

Escaping  with  a few  slight,  scarless  sneers. 

Lxxxm. 

I have  seen  more  than  1 11  say : — but  we  will  see 
How  our  villeggiatura  will  get  on. 

The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three 
Of  highest  caste — the  Brahmins  of  the  ton. 

I have  named  a few,  not  foremost  in  degree. 

But  ta'en  at  hazard  as  the  rhyme  may  run. 


There  was  the  young  bard  Rackrhyme,  who  had  newly 
Come  out  and  glimmer’d  as  a six  weeks’  star. 
There  was  Lord  Pyrrho,  too,  the  great  freethinker ; 
And  Sir  John  Pottledeep,  the  might)”  drinker. 
LXXXV. 

There  was  the  Duke  of  Dash,  who  was  a duke, 

“Ay,  every  inch  a" duke;  there  were  twelve  peers 
Like  Charlemagne’s — and  all  such  peers  in  look 
And  intellect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook. 

There  were  the  six  Mias  Rawbolds— pretty  dears  l 
All  song  and  sentiment ; whose  hearts  were  set 
Less  on  a convent  than  a coronet. 

LXXXVI. 

There  were  four  Honourable  Misters,  whose 
Honour  was  more  before  their  names  than  after ; 
There  was  the  preux  Chevalier  de  la  Ruse,  [here, 
Whom  France  and  Fortune  lately  deign’d  to  waft 
Whose  chiefly  harmless  talent  was  to  amuse ; 

But  the  clubs  found  it  rather  serious  laughter, 

Because — such  was  his  magic  power  to  please 

The  dice  seem’d  charm’d,  too,  with  his  repartees. 

lxxxvh. 

There  was  Dick  Dubious,  the  metaphysician. 

Who  loved  philosophy  and  a good  dinner ; 

Angle,  the  soi-disant  mathematician ; 

Sir  Henry  Silvercup,  the  great  race-winner. 

There  was  the  Reverend  Rodomont  Precisian, 

Who  did  not  hate  so  much  the  sin  as  sinner  : 

And  Lord  Augustus  Fitx-Plantagenct, 

Good  at  all  things,  but  better  at  a bet. 

lxxxviil 

There  was  Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  guardsman ; 

And  General  Fireface,  famous  in  the  field, 

A great  tactician,  and  no  less  a swordsman, 

Who  ate,  last  war,  more  Yankees  than  he  kill’d. 
There  was  the  waggish  Welsh  Judge,  Jefferies  Hards- 
In  hb  grave  office  so  completely  skill’d,  [man, « 
That  when  a culprit  came  for  condemnation, 

He  had  hb  judge's  joke  for  consolation. 

LXXXIX 

Good  company 's  a chess-board  — there  are  kings, 
Queens,  bishops,  knights,  rooks,  pawns;  the  world’s 
a game; 

Save  that  the  puppets  pull  at  their  own  strings, 
Methinka  gay  Punch  hath  something  of  the  same. 
My  Muse,  the  butterfly  hath  but  her  wings, 

Not  stings,  and  flits  through  ether  without  aim. 
Alighting  rarely : — were  she  but  a hornet. 

Perhaps  there  might  be  vices  which  would  mourn  it. 


1 [M  Gray's  omitted  stanza — 

* Here  scatter’d  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  gear, 

tty  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found ; 

The  redbreast  love*  to  build  and  warble  here, 

And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground.’ 
is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  Elegy.  I wonder  that  he  could  have 
the  heart  to  omit  It.” — Byron  Diary,  Feb.  1821.] 

* In  Assyria. 

1 [For  a graphic  account  of  Melton  Mowbray,  the  head- 


quarters of  the  English  chase,  see  Quarterly  Review,  rol 
xlvil.  p.  216.] 

Macbeth*^**  / the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries.”  — 

* Siria,  i.  e.  bitch-star. 

M p-  one  of  the  Welsh  judge* 
in  1816.  HU  works  were  collected.  In  ISIS,  by  Mr 
MchoU.] 
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I had  forgotten  — but  must  not  forget — 

An  orator,  the  latest  of  the  session, 

Who  had  deliver’d  well  a very  set 
Smooth  speech,  his  first  and  maidenly  transgression 
Upon  debate : the  papers  echoed  yet 

With  his  d6but,  which  made  a strong  impression, 

And  rank’d  with  what  is  every  day  display’d 

M The  best  first  speech  that  ever  yet  was  made.” 

XCL 

Proud  of  his  “ Hear  hims  I " proud,  too,  of  his  vote 
And  lost  virginity  of  oratory, 

Proud  of  his  learning  (Just  enough  to  quote), 

He  revelTd  in  his  Ciceronian  glory  : 

With  memory  excellent  to  get  by  rote. 

With  wit  to  hatch  a pun  or  tell  a story, 

Graced  with  some  merit,  and  with  more  effrontery, 

“ His  country’s  pride,”  he  came  down  to  the  country. 

xcrL 

There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation, 

Longbow  from  Ireland,  Strong  bow  from  the  Tweed, 1 
Both  lawyers  and  both  men  of  education  ; 

But  Strongbow’s  wit  was  of  more  polish’d  breed  j 
Longbow  was  rich  in  an  imagination 
As  beautiful  and  bounding  as  a steed, 

But  sometimes  stumbling  over  a potato, — [Cato. 
While  Strongbow’s  best  things  might  have  come  from 

XCIIL 

Strongbow  was  like  a new-tuned  harpsichord ; 

But  Longbow  wild  as  an  A2olian  harp, 

With  which  the  winds  of  heaven  can  claim  accord, 
And  make  a music,  whether  flat  or  sharp. 

Of  Strongbow’s  talk  you  would  not  change  a word : 
At  Longbow’s  phrases  you  might  sometimes  carp  : 
Both  wits — one  bom  so,  and  the  other  bred, 

This  by  his  heart — his  rival  by  his  head. 

XCIY. 

If  all  these  seem  an  heterogeneous  mass 
To  be  assembled  at  a country  scat. 

Yet  think,  a specimen  of  every  class 
Is  better  than  a humdrum  tete-ii-tete. 

The  days  of  Comedy  are  gone,  alas  1 

When  Congreve’s  fool  could  vie  with  Moliere’s  Lite : 
Society  is  smooth'd  to  that  excess, 

That  manners  hardly  differ  more  than  dress. 

xcv. 

Our  ridicules  are  kept  in  the  back-ground 

Ridiculous  enough,  but  also  dull ; 

I*rofesslons,  too,  are  no  more  to  be  found 
Professional ; and  there  is  nought  to  cull 
Of  folly’s  fruit ; for  though  your  fools  abound. 
They're  barren,  and  not  worth  the  pains  to  pull. 
Society  is  now  one  polish’d  horde, 

Form’d  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Boru  and  Bored. 

XCVL 

But  from  being  farmers,  we  turn  gleaners,  gleaning 
The  scanty  but  right-well  thresh’d  ears  of  truth ; j 
And,  gentle  reader  ! when  you  gather  meaning, 

You  may  be  Boaz,  and  I— modest  Ruth. 


| Further  I 'd  quote,  but  Scripture  intervening 
I Forbids.  A great  impression  in  my  youth 
Was  made  by  Mrs.  Adams,  where  she  cries, 

“ That  Scriptures  out  of  church  ire  blasphemies. 

XCVTL 

But  what  we  can  we  glean  In  this  vile  age 
Of  chaff,  although  our  gleanings  be  not  grist. 

I must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  sage, 

Kit-Cat,  the  famous  Conversationist, 

Who,  in  his  common-place  book,  had  a page 
Prepared  each  morn  for  evenings.  “ List,  u 
list!" 

“ Alas,  poor  ghost ! " — What  unexpected  woes 
Await  those  who  have  studied  their  bons-mots! 

xcvm. 

Firstly,  they  must  allure  the  conversation, 

By  many  windings  to  their  clever  clinch ; 

And  secondly,  must  let  slip  no  occasion, 

Nor  bate  (abate)  their  hearers  of  an  inch, 

But  take  an  ell — and  make  a great  sensation, 

If  possible ; and  thirdly,  never  flinch 
When  some  smart  talker  puts  them  to  the  tot, 

But  seise  the  last  word,  which  no  doubt’s  the  best 

XCDL 

| Lord  Henry  and  his  lady  were  the  hosts ; 

The  party  we  have  touch’d  on  were  the  gue*. 
Their  table  was  a board  to  tempt  even  ghosts 
To  pass  the  Styx  for  more  substantia]  feasu. 

I will  not  dwell  upon  ragouts  or  roasts. 

Albeit  all  human  history  attests 
That  happiness  for  man — the  hungry  sinner!— 
Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner. 1 

C. 

Witness  the  lands  which  “ flow’d  with  milk  and  bcorj,* 
Held  out  unto  the  hungry  Israelites : 

To  this  we  have  added  since,  the  love  of  money. 

The  only  sort  of  pleasure  which  requites. 
Youth  fades,  and  leaves  our  days  no  longer  ninny; 

We  tire  of  mistresses  and  parasites ; 

But  oh,  ambrosial  cash  I Ah  ! who  would  lose  thee’ 
When  we  no  more  can  use,  or  even  abuse  thee  I 

CL 

The  gentlemen  got  up  betimes  to  shoot. 

Or  hunt : the  young,  because  they  liked  the  sport— 
The  first  thing  boys  lie  after  play  and  fruit; 

The  middle-aged,  to  make  the  day  more  short; 
For  ennui  is  a growth  of  English  root. 

Though  nameless  in  our  language: — we  retort 
The  fact  for  words,  and  let  the  French  tramlafr 
That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  can  not  abate. 

CIL 

The  elderly  walk’d  through  the  library, 

And  tumbled  books,  or  criticised  the  pictures, 

Or  saunter'd  through  the  gardens  piteously, 

And  made  upon  the  hot-house  several  strictures, 
Or  rode  a nag  which  trotted  not  too  high, 

Or  on  the  morning  papers  read  their  lectures, 

Or  on  the  watch  their  longing  eyes  would  fix. 
Longing  at  sixty  for  the  hour  of  six. 


1 [Curran  and  Erskine.]  i 

2 ••  Vn  w-  . ■ ..  . J [“  A man  seldom  thinks  with  more  saraeslz**  « 

, r T , Mr;  A,d"?1-  th#  It  wAj  bias-  thing  than  he  does  of  hit  dinner  ; and  If  be  cannot 

°K&CuPtKr*imt  charc*J:  Thi*  dogma  well  dressed.  he  should  be  impeded  of  inaccuracy  in 

was  brovhed  to  her  husband  — tho  best  Christian  in  any  things.”  — Johnson.]  **** 

DO  OK Sec  Joseph  Atulrewt.  I ‘ 
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CIIL 

Bat  none  were  “ gene : ” the  great  hour  of  union 
"Was  rung  by  dinner’s  knell ; till  then  all  were 
Masters  of  their  own  time — or  In  communion, 

Or  soli  tar}',  as  they  chose  to  bear 
The  hours,  which  how  to  pass  is  but  to  few  known. 

Each  rose  up  at  his  own,  and  had  to  spare 
What  time  he  chose  for  dress,  and  broke  his  fast 
When,  where,  and  how  he  chose  for  that  repast. 

CIV. 

The  ladles — some  rouged,  some  a little  pale — 

Met  the  morn  as  they  might.  If  fine,  they  rode, 
Or  walk’d  ; If  foul,  they  read,  or  told  a tale. 

Sung,  or  rehearsed  the  last  dance  from  abroad  ; 
Discuss’d  the  fashion  which  might  next  prevail, 

And  settled  bonnets  by  the  newest  code, 

Or  cramm’d  twelve  sheets  into  one  little  letter, 

To  make  each  correspondent  a new  debtor. 

CV. 

i For  some  had  absent  lovers,  all  had  friends. 

The  earth  has  nothing  like  a she  epistie. 

And  hardly  heaven — because  it  never  ends. 

I love  the  mystery  of  a female  missal. 

Which,  like  a creed,  ne’er  says  all  it  intends. 

But  full  of  cunning  as  Ulysses’  whistle. 

When  he  allured  poor  Dolon : — you  had  better 
Take  care  what  you  reply  to  such  a letter. 

CVL 

Then  there  were  billiards ; cards,  too,  but  no  dice ; — 
Save  in  the  clubs  no  man  of  honour  plays ; — 
Boats  when  ’twas  water,  skating  when ’t  was  ice. 
And  the  hard  frost  destroy’d  the  scenting  days : 
And  angling,  too,  that  solitary  vice. 

Whatever  Izaak  Walton  Bings  or  says : 

The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a hook,  and  a small  trout  to  pull  it  > 

cm 

With  evening  came  the  banquet  and  the  wine  ; 

The  conversazione  ; the  duet 
Attuned  by  voices  more  or  less  divine 

(My  heart  or  head  aches  with  the  memory  yet). 
The  four  Miss  Rawbolds  in  a glee  would  shine  ; 

But  the  two  youngest  loved  more  to  be  set 
Down  to  the  harp — because  to  music’s  charms 
They  added  graceful  necks,  white  hands  and  arms. 

evin. 

Sometimes  a dance  (though  rarely  on  field  days, 

For  then  the  gentlemen  were  rather  tired) 
Display'd  some  sylph-like  figures  in  its  maze ; 

Then  there  was  small-talk  ready  when  required  ; 
Flirtation — but  decorous;  the  mere  praise 

Of  charms  that  should  or  should  not  be  admired. 
The  hunters  fought  their  fox-hunt  o’er  again, 

And  then  retreated  soberly — at  ten. 

1 It  would  hare  taught  him  humanity  at  lent.  This  senti- 
mental  savage,  whom  it  i»  a mode  to  quote  (amongst  the 
novelists)  to  abow  their  sympathy  for  Innocent  sport*  and 
old  tongs,  teaches  how  to  tew  up  frogs,  and  break  their  leg* 
by  way  of  experiment,  in  addition  to  the  art  of  angling, — the 
crudest,  the  coldest,  and  the  ttupideit  of  pretended  sports. 
They  may  talk  about  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  the  angler 
merely  thinks  of  his  dish  offish ; he  has  no  leisure  to  take  hit 
eyes  from  off  the  streams,  and  a single  Arte  is  worth  to  him  more 
than  all  the  scenery  around.  Besides,  some  fish  bite  best  on 
a rainy  day.  The  whale,  the  shark,  and  the  tunny  fishery 


CDL 

The  politicians,  in  a nook  apart. 

Discuss'd  the  world,  and  settled  all  the  spheres : 
The  wits  watch’d  every  loophole  for  their  art. 

To  introduce  a bon-mot  head  and  ears  ; 

Small  is  the  rest  of  those  who  would  be  smart, 

A moment’s  good  thing  may  have  cost  them  years 
Before  they  find  an  hour  to  introduce  it; 

And  then,  even  then,  some  bore  may  make  them  lose  it. 

CX. 

But  all  was  gentle  and  aristocratic 

In  this  our  party  ; polish'd,  smooth,  and  cold. 

As  Phidian  forms  cut  out  of  marble  Attic. 

There  now  are  no  Squire  Westerns  as  of  old  ; 

And  our  Sophias  are  not  so  emphatic, 

But  fitir  as  then,  or  fairer  to  behold. 

We  have  no  accomplished  blackguards,  like  Tom  Jones, 
But  gentlemen  In  stays,  as  stiff  as  stones. 

CXI. 

They  separated  at  an  early  hour ; 

That  Is,  ere  midnight — which  is  London’s  noon  : 
But  in  the  country  ladles  seek  their  bower 
A little  earlier  than  the  waning  moon. 

Peace  to  the  slumbers  of  each  folded  flower — 

May  the  rose  call  back  its  true  colour  soon  t 
Good  hours  of  fair  cheeks  are  the  fairest  tinters. 

And  lower  the  price  of  rouge — at  least  some  winters. 


Sou  3iuait. 


CANTO  THE  FOURTEENTH. 


L 

Ir  from  great  nature’s  or  our  own  abyss 
Of  thought  we  could  but  snatch  a certainty, 
Perhaps  mankind  might  find  the  path  they  miss  — 
But  then ’t  would  spoil  much  good  philosophy. 
One  system  eats  another  up,  and  this 
Much  as  old  Saturn  ate  his  progeny  ; 

For  when  his  pious  consort  gave  him  stones 
In  lieu  of  sons,  of  these  be  made  no  bones. 

II. 

But  System  doth  reverse  the  Titan's  breakfast. 

And  eats  her  parents,  albeit  the  digestion 
Is  difficult  Pray  tell  me,  can  you  make  fast. 

After  due  search,  your  faith  to  any  question  ? 

Look  back  o’er  ages,  ere  unto  the  stake  fast 

Tou  bind  yourself,  anil  call  some  mode  the  best  one. 
Nothing  more  true  than  not  to  trust  your  senses ; 
And  yet  what  are  your  other  evidences  ? 

have  somewhat  of  noble  and  perilous  in  them  ; even  net  fish- 
ing, trawling,  Ac.  are  more  humane  and  useful.  But  angling  ! 
— no  angler  can  be  a good  tnau. 

•*  One  of  the  best  men  I ever  knew,  — as  humane,  delicate- 
minded,  generous,  and  excellent  a creature  as  any  in  the 
world,  — was  an  angler:  true,  be  angled  with  painted  flies, 
and  would  hare  been  incapable  of  the  extravagancies  of  1. 
Walton.” 

The  above  addition  was  made  by  a friend  in  reading  over 
the  MS.  — *•  Audi  alteram  partem.  — 1 leave  It  to  counter- 
balance my  own  observation. 
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HI. 

For  me,  I know  nought ; nothing  I deny, 

Admit,  reject,  contemn ; and  what  know  you. 
Except  perhaps  that  you  were  bom  to  die  ? 

And  both  may  after  all  turn  out  untrue. 

An  age  may  come,  Font  of  Eternity, 

When  nothing  shall  be  either  old  or  new. 

Death,  so  call’d,  is  a thing  which  makes  men  weep, 
And  yet  a third  of  life  is  pass'd  in  6leep. 

IV. 

A sleep  without  dreams,  after  a rough  day 
Of  toll,  is  what  we  covet  most  | and  yet 
How  clay  shrinks  back  from  more  quiescent  clay  1 
The  very  Suicide  that  pays  his  debt 
At  once  without  instalments  (an  old  way 
Of  paying  debts,  which  creditors  regret). 

Lets  out  impatiently  his  rushing  breath, 

Less  from  disgust  of  life  than  dread  of  death. 

V. 

*T  is  round  him,  near  him,  here,  there,  everywhere, 
And  there ’s  a courage  which  grows  out  of  fear, 
Perhaps  of  all  most  desperate,  which  will  dare 

The  worst  to  know  it : — when  the  mountains  rear 
Their  peaks  beneath  your  human  foot,  and  there 
You  look  down  o’er  the  precipice,  and  drear 
The  gulf  of  rock  yawns, — you  can’t  gaze  a minute, 
Without  an  awful  wish  to  plunge  within  it 

VL 

’T  is  true,  you  don’t — but,  pale  and  struck  with  terror, 
Retire : but  look  into  your  past  impression  1 
And  you  will  find,  though  shuddering  at  the  mirror 
Of  your  own  thoughts,  in  all  their  self-confession, 
The  lurking  bias,  be  it  truth  or  error, 

To  the  unknown a secret  prepossession, 

To  plunge  with  all  your  fears— r but  where?  You 
know  not 

And  that’s  the  reason  why  you  do — or  do  not 
VH. 

But  what ’s  this  to  the  purpose  ? you  will  say. 

Gent  reader,  nothing ; a mere  speculation. 

For  which  my  sole  excuse  is — ’t  is  my  way  ; 

Sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  occasion, 

I write  what’s  uppermost  without  delay ; 

This  narrative  is  not  meant  for  narration. 

But  a mere  airy  and  fantastic  basis, 

To  build  up  common  things  with  common  places. 


X. 

I have  brought  this  world  about  my  ears,  and  tie 
The  others  that’s  to  say,  the  clergy — who 
Upon  my  head  have  bid  their  thunders  break 
In  pious  libels  by  no  means  a few. 

And  yet  I cant  help  scribbling  once  a week, 
Tiring  old  readers,  nor  discovering  new. 

In  youth  I wrote  because  my  mind  was  full, 

' And  now  because  I feel  it  growing  dull. 

XL 

But  “ why  then  publish  ? ” i — There  are  no  rtrob 
Of  fame  or  profit  when  the  world  grows  weary. 

I ask  in  turn,  — Why  do  you  play  at  cards  ? 

Why  drink  ? Why  read  ? — To  nuke  some  hoi 
less  dreary. 

It  occupies  me  to  turn  back  regards 
On  what  I ’vc  seen  or  ponder’d,  sad  or  cheery; 
And  wbat  I write  I cast  upon  the  stream. 

To  swim  or  sink  — I have  had  at  least  my  dream 

XII. 

I think  that  were  I certain  of  success, 

I hardly  could  compose  another  line : 

So  long  I ’ve  battled  either  more  or  less. 

That  no  defeat  can  drive  me  from  the  Nine. 
This  feeling  ’tis  not  easy  to  express, 

And  yet  ’tis  not  affected,  I opine. 

In  play,  there  are  two  pleasures  for  your  cbooenj- 
Tbe  one  is  winning,  and  the  other  losng. 

XIII. 

Besides,  my  Muse  by  no  means  deals  in  fiction : 
She  gathers  a repertory  of  facts, 

Of  course  with  some  reserve  and  slight  mtrktixs. 

But  mostly  sings  of  human  things  and  acts— 
And  that’s  one  cause  she  meets  with  contradWcc; 

For  too  much  truth,  at  first  sight,  ne’er  attneo. 
And  were  her  oljject  only  what's  call'd  glory. 

With  more  ease  too  she ’d  tell  a different  story. 

XIV. 

Love,  war,  a tempest — surely  there’s  variety; 

Also  a seasoning  slight  of  lucubration ; 

A bird’s-eye  view,  too,  of  that  wild,  Society; 

A slight  glance  thrown  on  men  of  every  station- 
If  you  have  nought  else,  here ’s  at  least  satiety, 
Both  in  performance  and  in  preparation; 

And  though  these  lines  should  only  line  portnuaton* 
Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  Cantos. 

XV. 


.1 


VIII. 

You  know,  or  don’t  know,  that  great  Bacon  saith, 

« Fling  up  a straw,  ’twill  show  the  way  the  wind 
blows ; " 

And  such  a straw,  borne  on  by  human  breath, 

Is  poesy,  according  as  the  mind  glows ; 

A paper  kite  which  flies  ’twlxt  life  and  death, 

A shadow  which  the  onward  soul  behind  throws : 
And  mine’s  a bubble,  not  blown  up  for  praise, 

But  just  to  play  with,  as  an  infant  plays. 

IX 

The  world  is  all  before  me — or  behind ; 

For  I have  seen  a portion  of  that  same, 

And  quite  enough  for  me  to  keep  in  mind ; 

Of  passions,  too,  I have  proved  enough  to  blame, 
To  the  great  pleasure  of  our  friends,  mankind, 

Who  like  to  mix  some  slight  alloy  with  fame  ; 

For  I was  rather  famous  in  my  time. 

Until  I fairly  knock’d  It  up  with  rhyme. 


The  portion  of  this  world  which  I at  present 
Have  taken  up  to  fill  the  following  sermon. 

Is  one  of  which  there  ’a  no  description  recent: 
The  reason  why,  is  easy  to  determine : 
Although  it  seems  both  prominent  and  pleaant* 
There  is  a sameness  In  its  gems  and  ermine, 

A dull  and  family  likeness  through  all  ages 
Of  no  great  promise  for  poetic  pages. 

XVI. 

With  much  to  excite,  there ’s  little  to  exalt ; 

Nothing  that  speaks  to  all  men  and  all  tune* ; 
A sort  of  varnish  over  every  fault ; 

A kind  of  common-place,  even  in  their  crimes 
Factitious  passions,  wit  without  much  salt, 

A want  of  that  true  nature  which  suhlimes 
Whate'cr  it  shows  with  truth ; a smooth  niwwt£«y 
Of  character,  in  those  at  least  who  have  got  soy- 

1 [*•  But  why  then  publish  ?—  Granville,  the  potitf.  , 

And  knnvln.  ll'.M.  1J  .*11  Imuklvntf- 
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XVIL 

Sometimes  indeed,  like  soldiers  off  parade. 

They  break  their  ranks  and  gladly  leave  the  drill ; 
But  then  the  roll -call  draws  them  back  afraid. 

Ami  they  must  be  or  seem  what  they  were : still 
Doubtless  It  is  a brilliant  masquerade  : 

But  when  of  the  first  sight  you  have  had  your  fill. 
It  palls  — at  least  it  did  so  upon  me, 

This  paradise  of  pleasure  and  ennui. 

XVI II. 

When  we  have  made  our  love,  and  gamed  our  gaming, 
Brest,  voted,  shone,  and,  may  be,  something  more ; 
With  dandies  dined ; heard  senators  declaiming ; 

Seen  beauties  brought  to  market  by  the  score. 

Sail  rakes  to  sadder  husbands  chastely  taming ; 

There’s  little  left  but  to  be  bored  or  bore. 

Witness  those  “ ci-devant  jennet  hommet  " who  stem 
The  stream,  nor  leave  the  world  which  leaveth  them. 

XIX. 

’T  is  said  — indeed  a general  complaint  — 

That  no  one  has  succeeded  in  describing 
The  monde,  exactly  as  they  ought  to  paint : 

Some  say,  that  authors  only  snatch,  by  bribing 
The  porter,  some  slight  scandals  strange  and  quaint, 
To  furnish  matter  for  their  moral  gibing ; 

And  that  their  books  have  but  one  style  in  common  — 
My  lady’s  prattle,  filter'd  through  her  woman. 

XX. 

But  this  can’t  well  be  true,  just  now ; for  writers 
Are  grown  of  the  beau  monde  a part  potential : 

1 *ve  seen  them  balance  even  the  scale  with  fighters, 
Especially  when  young,  for  that ’s  essential. 

Why  do  their  sketches  fell  them  as  inditers 

Of  what  they  deem  themselves  most  consequential, 
The  real  portrait  of  the  highest  tribe  ? 

T is  that,  in  feet,  there ’s  little  to  describe. 

XXL 

M Hand  ignam  lotptor these  are  Nuga,  u quorum 
Part  parva  /mi,"  but  still  art  and  part.  , 

Now  I could  much  more  easily  sketch  a harem, 

A battle,  wreck,  or  history  of  the  heart. 

Than  these  things ; and  besides,  I wish  to  spare  ’em, 
For  reasons  which  I choose  to  keep  apart 
u Vetabo  Cererit  sacrum  qui  vulgarit  ” — * 

Which  means,  that  vulgar  people  must  not  share  it 

XXIL 

And  therefore  what  I throw  off  Is  ideal  — 

Lower’d,  leaven’d,  like  a history  of  freemasons ; 
Which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real. 

As  Captain  Parry’s  voyage  may  do  to  Jason’s. 

The  grand  arcanum ’s  not  for  men  to  see  all ; 

My  music  has  some  mystic  diapasons ; 

And  there  Is  much  which  could  not  be  appreciated 
In  any  manner  by  the  uninitiated. 

XXIIL 

Alas ! worlds  fell  — and  woman,  since  she  fell’d 
The  world  (as,  since  that  history,  less  polite 
, Than  true,  hath  been  a creed  so  strictly  held). 

Has  not  yet  given  up  the  practice  quite. 

Poor  thing  of  usages  ! coerced,  compell’d, 

Victim  when  wrong,  and  martyr  oft  when  right. 
Condemn’d  to  chUd-bed,  as  men  for  their  sins 
Have  shaving  too  entail’d  upon  their  chins,  — 

;;  > [Hot.  Cana.LUl.  od.2.] 


XXIV. 

A daily  plague,  which  In  the  aggregate 

May  average  on  the  whole  with  parturition. 

But  as  to  women,  who  can  penetrate 

The  real  sufferings  of  their  she  condition  ? 

Man's  very  sympathy  with  their  estate 

Has  much  of  selfishness,  and  more  suspicion. 

Their  love,  their  virtue,  beauty,  education, 

But  form  good  housekeepers,  to  breed  a nation. 

XXV. 

All  this  were  very  well,  and  can’t  be  better ; 

But  even  this  is  difficult.  Heaven  knows. 

So  many  troubles  from  her  birth  beset  her. 

Such  small  distinction  between  friends  and  foes. 
The  gilding  wears  so  soon  from  off  her  fetter. 

That but  ask  any  woman  if  she ’d  choose 

(Take  her  at  thirty,  that  is)  to  have  been 
Female  or  male  ? a schoolboy  or  a queen  ? 

XXVI. 

I “ Petticoat  influence  ” is  a great  reproach, 

Which  even  those  who  obey  would  fain  be  thought 
To  fly  from,  as  from  hungry'  pikes  a roach ; 

But  since  beneath  It  upon  earth  we  are  brought. 
By  various  joltings  of  life’s  hackney  coach, 

I for  one  venerate  a petticoat — 

A garment  of  a mystical  sublimity, 

No  matter  whether  russet,  silk,  or  dimity. 

XXVII. 

Much  I respect,  and  much  I have  adored. 

In  my  young  days,  that  chaste  and  goodly  veil, 
Which  holds  a treasure,  like  a miser’s  hoard, 

And  more  attracts  by  all  it  doth  conceal— 

A golden  scabbarxl  on  a Damasque  sword, 

A loving  letter  with  a mystic  seal, 

A cure  for  grief — for  what  can  ever  rankle 
Before  a petticoat  and  peeping  ankle  ? 

XXVIII. 

And  when  upon  a silent,  sullen  day, 

With  a sirocco,  for  example,  blowing, 

When  even  the  sea  looks  dim  with  all  its  spray, 

And  sulkily  the  river’s  ripple 's  flowing. 

And  the  sky  shows  that  very  ancient  gray. 

The  sober,  sad  antithesis  to  glowing, — 

’Tls  pleasant,  if  then  anything  is  pleasant. 

To  catch  a glimpse  even  of  a pretty  peasant. 

XXIX. 

We  left  our  heroes  and  our  heroines 
In  that  fair  clime  which  don’t  depend  on  dimate. 
Quite  independent  of  the  Zodiac’s  signs, 

Though  certainly  taorc  difficult  to  rhyme  at. 
Because  the  sun,  and  stars,  and  aught  that  shines. 
Mountains,  and  all  wc  can  be  most  sublime  at. 

Are  there  oft  dull  and  dreary  as  a dun  — 

Whether  a sky’s  or  tradesman’s  Is  all  one. 

XXX. 

An  In-door  life  Is  less  poetical ; 

And  out-of-door  hath  showers,  and  mists,  and  sleet, 
With  which  I could  not  brew  a pastoral. 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  a bard*must  meet 
All  difficulties,  whether  great  or  small. 

To  spoil  his  undertaking,  or  complete, 

And  work  away  like  spirit  upon  matter, 

Embarrass’d  somewhat  both  with  fire  and  water. 

SB 
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XXXL 

Juan  — in  this  respect,  at  least,  like  saints  — 

Was  all  things  unto  people  of  all  sorts. 

And  lived  contentedly,  without  complaints. 

In  camps,  in  ships,  in  cottages,  or  courts  — 

Born  with  that  happy  soul  which  seldom  faints. 

And  mingling  modestly  in  toils  or  sports. 

He  likewise  could  be  most  things  to  all  women. 
Without  the  coxcombry  of  certain  she  men. 

XXXII. 

A fox-hunt  to  a foreigner  is  strange ; 

’T  is  also  subject  to  the  double  danger 
Of  tumbling  first,  and  having  in  exchange 

Some  pleasant  jesting  at  the  awkward  stranger : 
But  Juan  had  been  early  taught  to  range 
The  wilds  as  doth  an  Arab  turn'd  avenger, 

So  that  his  horse,  or  charger,  hunter,  hack. 

Knew  that  he  had  a rider  on  hb  back. 

xxx  ni. 

And  now  in  this  new  field,  with  some  applause, 

He  clear'd  hedge,  ditch,  and  double  post,  and  rail, 
And  never  craned l,  and  made  but  ft? w “ faux  pas,'* 
And  only  fretted  when  the  scent  ’gan  fail. 

He  broke,  ’t  is  true,  some  statutes  of  the  laws 
Of  hunting — for  the  sagest  youth  is  frai’ , 

Rode  o'er  the  hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  then, 

And  once  o’er  several  country  gentlemen. 

xxxrv. 

But  on  the  whole,  to  general  admiration 

He  acquitted  both  himself  and  hone  : the  squires 
Marvell'd  at  merit  of  another  nation  ; 

The  boors  cried  “ Dang  it ! who’d  have  thought 
it  ?M— Sires, 

The  Neston  of  the  sporting  generation, 

Swore  praises,  and  recall’d  their  former  fires ; 

The  huntsman's  self  relented  to  a grin. 

And  rated  him  almost  a whipper-in. 

XXXV. 

Such  were  hb  trophies — not  of  spear  and  shield. 

But  leaps,  and  bursts,  and  sometimes  foxes’  brushes ; 
Yet  I must  own, — although  in  this  I yield 
To  patriot  sympathy  a Briton’s  blushes, — 

He  thought  at  heart  like  courtly  Chesterfield, 

Who,  after  a long  chase  o’er  hills,  dales,  bushes. 
And  what  not,  though  he  rode  beyond  all  price. 
Ask’d  next  day,  44  If  men  ever  hunted  twice  ? " * 

XXXVI. 

He  also  had  a quality  uncommon 
To  early  risers  after  a long  chase, 

Who  wake  In  winter  ere  the  cock  can  summon 
December's  drowsy  day  to  hb  dull  race,  — 

A quality  agreeable  to  woman. 

When  her  soft,  liquid  words  run  on  apace, 

Who  likes  a listener,  whether  saint  or  sinner,  — 

He  did  not  fall  asleep  just  after  dinner  ; 

• Craning — **  To  crane"  i*.  or  was,  an  expression  used 
to  denote  a gentleman's  stretching  out  hi*  neck  over  a hedge, 
'*  to  look  before  he  leaped  — a pause  in  his  **  vaulting  am- 
bition," which  in  the  Held  doth  occasion  some  delay  and 
execration  in  those  who  may  be  immediately  behind  tile 
equestrian  sceptic.  “ Sir,  if  you  don't  choose  to  take  the 

leap,  let  me  — vai  a phrase  which  generally  sent  the  as- 
pirant on  again  ; and  to  Rood  purpose : for  though  the  horse 
and  rider  ‘might  (ail.  they  made  a gap  through  which,  and 
over  him  and  his  steed,  the  field  might  follow. 


XXXVII. 

But,  light  and  airy,  stood  on  the  alert. 

And  shone  In  the  best  part  of  dialogue. 

By  humouring  always  what  they  might  assert, 
And  listening  to  the  topics  most  in  vogue, — 
Now  grave,  now  gay,  but  never  dull  oc  pert , 

And  smiling  but  in  secret  — cunning  rogue ! — 
He  ne’er  presumed  to  make  an  emir  dearer 
In  short,  there  never  was  a better  hearer, 

xxxvm. 

And  then  he  danced  ; — all  foreigners  excel 
The  serious  Angles  In  the  eloquence 
Of  pantomime  ; — he  danced,  I say,  right  well. 
With  emphasis,  and  also  with  good  sense— 

A thing  in  footing  indispensable ; 

He  danced  without  theatrical  pretence. 

Not  like  a ballet-master  in  the  van 
Of  hb  drill'd  nymphs,  but  like  a gentleman. 

XXXIX 

Chaste  were  hb  steps,  each  kept  within  due  boovl. 
And  elegance  was  sprinkled  o’er  his  figure , 

Like  swift  Camilla,  he  scarce  skimm’d  the  gronni1 
And  rather  held  in  than  put  forth  hb  rigour ; 

I And  then  he  had  an  ear  for  musk's  sound. 

Which  might  defy  a crotchet  critic’s  rigour. 
Such  classic  pas  — sans  flaws  — set  off  our  hero, 

I He  glanced  like  a personified  Bolero ; 4 

XL. 

j Or  like  a flying  Hour  before  Aurora. 

I In  Guido’s  famous  fresco  \ which  alone 
' Is  worth  a tour  to  Rome,  although  no  more  » 
Remnant  were  there  of  the  old  world's  throe* 
The  “ tout  ensemble  ” of  hb  movements  wore  x 
Grace  of  the  soft  ideal,  seldom  shown, 

And  ne’er  to  be  described  ; for  to  the  dolour 
Of  bards  and  prosers,  words  are  void  of  colour. 

XLL 

No  marvel  then  he  was  a favourite ; 

A foil-grown  Cupid,  very  much  admired; 

A little  spoilt,  but  by  no  means  so  quite ; 

At  least  he  kept  hb  vanity  retired. 

Such  was  hb  tact,  he  could  alike  delight 

The  chaste,  and  those  who  are  not  so  much  inspired- 
The  Duchess  of  Fitx-Fulke.  who  loved  “ *njrC> 
sen'e,” 

Began  to  treat  him  with  some  small  “ apaceru.' 
XLIL 

She  was  a fine  and  somewhat  full-blown  blonde, 
Desirable,  distinguish'd,  celebrated 
For  several  winters  in  the  grand,  grand 
I *d  rather  not  say  what  might  be  related 
Of  her  exploits,  for  this  were  ticklish  ground ; 

Besides  there  might  be  falsehood  in  *tai  s 
Her  late  performance  had  been  a dead  set 
At  Lord  Augustus  FUx-Plantagenet. 

* See  hi*  Letters  to  his  Son. 

* [ ■ -■■** as  she  skirara'd  aloof.  r, 

Her  flying  feet  unbath'd  on  bUlusrs  bang."— ”,tI® 

r&ga.] 

4 [A  Spanish  dance  noted  for  its  KmUnm-  j 

* (Guido's  most  celebrated  work.  In  lb*- 

is  his  fresco  of  the  Aurora,  tu  th*  PaUaso  Kcejaf'-**' ~ 
Bar  amt.] 
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XUIL 

This  noble  personage  began  to  look 
A little  black  upon  this  new  flirtation ; 

But  such  small  licences  must  lovers  brook. 

Mere  freedoms  of  the  female  corporation. 

Woe  to  the  man  who  ventures  a rebuke  ! 

’T  will  but  precipitate  a situation 
Extremely  disagreeable,  but  common 
To  calculators  when  they  count  on  woman. 

XL1V. 

Thy  circle  smiled,  then  whisper’d,  and  then  sneer’d ; 

The  misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  frown’d ; 
Some  hoped  things  might  not  turn  out  as  they  fear’d  ; 

Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could  be  found  ; 
Some  ne’er  believed  one  half  of  what  they  heard  ; 

Some  look’d  perplex’d,  and  others  look’d  profound: 
And  several  pitied  with  sincere  regret 
Poor  Lord  Augustus  Fitx-Plantagenet. 

XLV. 

But  what  is  odd,  none  ever  named  the  duke, 

Who,  one  might  think,  was  something  in  the  affair : 
True,  he  was  absent,  and,  ’t  was  rumour’d,  took 
But  small  concern  about  the  when,  or  where, 

Or  what  his  consort  did : if  he  could  brook 
Her  gaieties,  none  had  a right  to  stare  : 

Theirs  was  that  best  of  unions,  past  all  doubt. 

Which  never  meets,  and  therefore  can’t  fell  out. 

XLVI. 

But,  oh  l that  I should  ever  pen  so  sad  a line  ! 

Fired  with  an  abstract  love  of  virtue,  she, 

My  Dlan  of  the  Ephesians,  Lady  Adeline, 

Began  to  think  the  duchess'  conduct  free  ; 
Regretting  much  that  she  had  chosen  so  bad  a line, 
And  waxing  chiller  in  her  courtesy, 

Look’d  grave  and  pale  to  see  her  fricnd’9  fragility, 

For  which  most  friends  reserve  their  sensibility. 

XLVII. 

There ’s  nought  in  this  bad  world  like  sympathy : 

*T  is  so  becoming  to  the  soul  and  face. 

Sets  to  soft  music  the  harmonious  sigh, 

And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a Brussels  lace. 
Without  a friend,  what  were  humanity. 

To  hunt  our  errors  up  with  a good  grace  ? 
Consoling  us  with — “ Would  you  had  thought  twice  ! 
Ah ! If  you  had  but  follow’d  my  advice ! " 

XLVIIL 

0 Job  ! you  had  two  friends  : one ’s  quite  enough, 
Especially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease  ; 

They  are  but  bad  pilots  when  the  weather ’s  rough. 
Doctors  less  famous  for  their  cures  than  fees. 

Let  no  man  grumble  when  his  friends  fall  off. 

As  they  will  do  like  leaves  at  the  first  breeze : 

" hen  your  affairs  come  round,  one  way  or  t ’other. 

Go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  take  another.  1 

XL  IX. 

But  this  is  not  my  maxim  : had  it  been,  * [not — 
Some  heart-aches  had  been  spared  me  : yet  I care 

1 would  not  be  a tortoise  in  his  screen  [ not. 

Of  stubborn  shell,  which  waves  and  weather  wear 

1 or  Horace  Walpole’*  letter*  I think  it  is  men- 

*‘?ned  that  somebody,  regretting  the  loss  of  a friend,  was 
by  an  turf  renal  Pylades:  •*  When  I lose  one,  I go 
7* .***•  Saint  James'*  Coffee-house,  and  take  another.’*  I re- 
collect having  heard  an  anecdote  of  the  same  kind Sir  W. 

a great  gamester.  Coming  in  one  day  to  the  Club  of 


I D- 


’T  Is  better  on  the  whole  to  have  felt  and  seen 
That  which  humanity  may  bear,  or  bear  not : 

'T  will  teach  discernment  to  the  sensitive. 

And  not  to  pour  their  ocean  in  a sieve. 

L. 

Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe. 

Sadder  than  owl- songs  or  the  midnight  blast. 

Is  that  portentous  phrase,  “ I told  you  so," 

Utter'd  by  friends,  those  prophets  of  the  past. 

Who,  'stead  of  saying  what  you  now  should  do, 

Own  they  foresaw  that  you  would  fall  at  last. 

And  solace  your  slight  lapse  ’gainst  “ banot  mores,” 
With  a long  memorandum  of  old  stories. 

LI. 

The  Lady  Adeline’s  serene  severity 
Was  not  confined  to  feeling  fur  her  friend. 

Whose  fame  she  rather  doubted  with  posterity 
Unless  her  habits  should  begin  to  mend  : 

But  Juan  also  shared  in  her  austerity, 

But  mix  d with  pity,  pure  as  e’er  was  penn’d : 

His  inexperience  moved  her  gentle  ruth, 

And  (as  her  junior  by  six  weeks)  his  youth. 

HI. 

These  forty  days’  advantage  of  her  years 

And  hers  were  those  which  can  face  calculation 
Boldly  referring  to  the  list  of  peers 

And  noble  births,  nor  dread  the  enumeration  — 
Gave  her  a right  to  have  maternal  fears 
For  a young  gentleman's  lit  education. 

Though  she  was  fhr  from  that  leap  year,  whose  leap. 

In  female  dates,  strikes  Time  ail  of  a heap. 

LUI. 

This  may  be  fix'd  at  somewhere  before  thirty 

Say  seven-and-twemy ; for  I never  knew 
The  strictest  in  chronology  and  virtue 
Advance  beyond,  while  they  could  pass  for  new. 

O Time  1 why  dost  not  pause  ? Thy  scythe,  so  dirty 
With  rust,  should  surely  cease  to  hack  and  hew. 
Beset  it ; shave  more  smoothly,  also  slower. 

If  but  to  keep  thy  credit  as  a mower. 

LIV. 

But  Adeline  was  far  from  that  ripe  age. 

Whose  ripeness  is  but  bitter  at  the  best : 

'T  was  rather  her  experience  made  her  sage. 

For  she  had  seen  the  world  and  stood  Its  test. 

As  I have  said  tn  — I forget  what  page  ; 

My  Muse  despises  reference,  as  you  have  guess'd 
By  this  time ; — but  strike  six  from  seven-anil- twenty, 
And  you  will  find  her  sum  of  years  in  plenty.  | J 

LT. 

At  sixteen  she  came  out ; presented,  vaunted. 

She  put  all  coronets  into  commotion  : 

At  seventeen,  too,  the  world  was  still  enchanted 
With  the  new  Venus  of  their  brilliant  ocean : 

At  eighteen,  though  below  her  feet  still  panted 
A hecatomb  of  suitors  with  devotion, 

She  had  consented  to  create  again 

That  Adam,  called  “ The  happiest  or  men.” 

*IVK  l1?  Tf*  * h™WM  observed  to  look  melancholy. 

u hat  >*  the  matter,  Sir  William  ?”  cried  Hare,  of  facetious 
5™°Tr.il;  volX  .Ta®.  W-”  1 have  put  toil  poo,  lady 
, Lattl  What  at  ? Stomar  or  Hazard  t was  the  con- 
•olatory  rejoinder  of  the  qucriit. 

3 B 2 
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LVL 

Since  then  she  had  sparkled  through  three  glowing 
Admired,  adored  ; but  also  so  correct,  [winter*. 
That  she  had  puzzled  all  the  acutest  hinters, 

Without  the  apparel  of  being  circumspect : 

They  could  not  even  glean  the  slightest  splinters 
From  off  the  marble,  which  had  no  defect. 

She  had  also  snatch’d  a moment  since  her  marriage 
To  bear  a son  and  heir  — and  one  miscarriage. 

LVIL 

Fondly  the  wheeling  fire-flies  flew  around  her. 

Those  little  glittercrs  of  the  London  night ; 

Put  none  of  these  possess’d  a sting  to  wound  her  — 
She  was  a pitch  beyond  a coxcomb's  flight. 
Perhaps  she  wish’d  an  aspirant  profounder ; 

But  whatsoe’er  she  wish’d,  she  acted  right ; 

And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue,  dignify 
A woman,  so  she ’s  good,  what  does  It  signify  ? 

Lvin. 

I hate  a motive,  like  a lingering  bottle 

Which  with  the  landlord  makes  too  long  a stand. 
Leaving  all-claretless  the  unmoisten’d  throttle, 
Especially  with  politics  on  hand  ; 

I hate  it,  as  I hate  a drove  of  cattle. 

Who  whirl  the  dust  as  simooms  whirl  the  sand ; 

I hate  it  as  I hate  an  argument, 

A laureate’s  ode,  or  servile  peer’s  **  content.” 

LIX. 

T is  sad  to  hack  into  the  roots  of  things. 

They  are  so  much  intertwisted  with  the  earth ; 

So  that  the  branch  a goodly  verdure  flings, 

I reck  not  if  an  acorn  gave  it  birth. 

To  trace  all  actions  to  their  secret  springs 
Would  make  Indeed  some  melancholy  mirth  ; 

But  this  is  not  at  present  my  concern, 

And  I refer  you  to  wise  Oxenstiera. 1 

LX. 

With  the  kind  view  of  saving  an  6clat, 

Both  to  the  duchess  and  diplomatist. 

The  Lady  Adeline,  as  soon  *s  she  saw 
That  Juan  was  unlikely  to  resist  — 

(For  foreigners  don’t  know  that  a faux  pat 
In  England  ranks  quite  on  a different  list 
From  those  of  other  lands  unblest  with  juries, 

Whose  verdict  for  such  sin  a certain  cure  is ; — ) 

LXI. 

The  Lady  Adeline  resolved  to  take 

Such  measures  as  she  thought  might  best  impede 
The  farther  progress  of  this  sad  mistake. 

She  thought  with  some  simplicity  indeed  ; 

But  innocence  is  bold  even  at  the  stake, 

And  simple  In  the  world,  and  doth  not  need 
Nor  use  those  palisades  by  dames  erected, 

Whose  virtue  lies  in  never  being  detected. 

LXIL 

It  was  not  that  she  fear’d  the  very  worst : 

His  Grace  was  an  enduring,  married  man. 

And  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  burst 
Into  a scene,  and  swell  the  clients’  clan 


Of  Doctors’  Commons ; but  she  dreaded  first 
The  magic  of  her  Grace’s  talisman. 

And  next  a quarrel  (as  he  seem'd  to  fret) 

With  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-PLuitagroet, 

LXIIL 

Her  Grace,  too,  pass’d  for  being  an  intrigante. 

And  somewhat  mechante  in  her  amorous  sphere ; 
One  of  those  pretty,  precious  plagues,  which  hicm 
A lover  with  caprices  soft  and  dear. 

That  like  to  make  a quarrel,  when  they  can’t 
Find  one,  each  day  of  the  delightful  year : 
Bewitching,  torturing,  as  they  freeze  or  glow. 

And  — what  is  worst  of  all  — won’t  let  you  go: 

LX  IV. 

The  sort  of  thing  to  turn  a young  man's  head. 

Or  make  a Werter  of  him  In  the  end. 

No  wonder  then  a purer  soul  should  dread 
This  sort  of  chaste  Uaiun  for  a frieod  ; 

It  were  much  better  to  be  wed  or  dead. 

Than  wear  a heart  a woman  loves  to  rend. 

’T  is  best  to  pause,  and  think,  ere  you  rush  on. 

If  that  a “ bonne  fortune  **  be  really  “ bonne.  ** 

LXV. 

And  first,  in  the  overflowing  of  her  heart. 

Which  really  knew  or  thought  it  knew  no  guile* 
She  call’d  her  husband  now  and  then  apart. 

And  bade  him  counsel  Juan.  With  a smile 
Lord  Henry  heard  her  plans  of  artless  art 
To  wean  Don  Juan  from  the  siren’s  wile ; 

And  answer'd,  like  a statesman  or  a prophet. 

In  such  guise  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

LXVL 

Firstly,  he  said,  **  he  never  interfered 
In  anybody's  business  but  the  king’s 
Next,  that  “ he  never  judged  from  what  appear'd. 

Without  strong  reason,  of  those  sort  of  things 
Thirdly,  that  u J uan  had  more  brain  than  beard. 
And  was  not  to  be  held  in  leading  strings 
And  fourthly,  what  need  hardly  be  said  twice. 

“ That  good  but  rarely  came  from  good  advice.* 

LXVII. 

And,  therefore,  doubtless  to  approve  the  truth 
Of  the  last  axiom,  he  advised  his  spouse 
To  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  forsooth  — 

At  least  as  far  as  bientSance  allows : 

That  time  would  temper  Juan’s  faults  of  youth  ; 

That  young  men  rarely  made  monastic  vows; 
That  opposition  only  more  attaches  — 

But  here  a messenger  brought  in  despatches : 

Lxvm. 

And  being  of  the  council  call’d  * the  Privy,** 
Lord  Henry  walk’d  into  his  cabinet. 

To  furnish  matter  for  some  future  Livy 
To  toil  how  he  reduced  the  nation’s  debt ; 

And  if  their  full  contents  I do  not  give  ye. 

It  is  because  I do  not  know  them  yet ; 

But  I shall  add  them  In  a brief  appendix. 

To  come  between  mine  epic  and  Its  index. 


i The  famous  Chancellor  Oxetutiern  said  to  his  son,  on 
« latter  expressing  hl»  surprise  upon  the  great  effects  arising 
am  petty  causes  In  the  presumed  mystery  of  politics : **  You 
e by  this,  my  son,  with  how  little  wisdom  the  kingdoms  of 
are  governed.  " — [The  true  story  is ; — young 


Oxenstiern,  on  being  told  he  was  tu  proceed  on  mbs 
malic  mission,  expressed  his  doubts  of  his  own  tows  ** 
such  an  office.  The  old  Chancellor,  laughing.  anrwerK— 
“ Needs,  ml  fill,  quactuli  sdratil  gubenwtnr  muadiw 
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LX  IX. 

But  ere  he  went,  he  added  a slight  hint. 

Another  gentle  common-place  or  two, 

Such  as  are  coin’d  In  conversation’s  mint. 

And  pass,  for  want  of  better,  though  not  new : 
Then  broke  his  packet,  to  see  what  was  in’t. 

And  having  casually  glanced  it  through. 

Retired : and,  as  he  went  out,  calmly  kiss'd  her, 

Less  like  a young  wife  than  an  aged  sister. 

LXX. 

He  was  a cold,  good,  honourable  man, 

Proud  of  his  birth,  and  proud  of  everything  ; 

A goodly  spirit  for  a state  divan, 

A figure  tit  to  walk  before  a king ; 

Tall,  stately,  form’d  to  lead  the  courtly  van 
On  birthdays,  glorious  with  a star  and  string ; 

The  very  model  of  a chamberlain — 

And  such  I mean  to  make  him  when  I reign. 

LXX 

But  there  was  something  wanting  on  the  whole  — 

I don’t  know  what,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  — 
Which  pretty  women  — the  sweet  souls  1 — call  soul. 

Certes  it  was  not  body ; he  was  well 
Proportion’d,  as  a poplar  or  a pole, 

A handsome  man,  that  human  miracle ; 

And  in  each  circumstance  of  love  or  war 
Had  still  preserved  his  perpendicular. 

LXXU. 

Still  there  was  something  wanting,  as  I ’ve  said  — 
That  undeflnable  “ Jt  ne  sfais  quoi ,” 

Which,  for  what  I know,  may  of  yore  have  led 
To  Homer’s  Iliad,  since  it  drew  to  Troy 
The  Greek  Eve,  Helen,  from  the  Spartan’s  bed  ; 

Though  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  Dardau  boy 
Was  much  inferior  to  King  Menelaiis : — 
j But  thus  it  Is  some  women  will  betray  us. 

LX  XIII. 

There  is  an  awkward  thing  which  much  perplexes, 
Unless  like  wise  Ttresias  we  had  proved 
By  turns  the  difference  of  the  several  sexes ; 

Neither  can  show  quite  how  they  would  be  loved. 
The  sensual  for  a short  time  but  connects  us — 

The  sentimental  boasts  to  be  unmoved ; 

I But  both  together  form  a kind  of  centaur. 

Upon  whose  back ’t  Is  better  not  to  venture. 

lxxiv. 

A something  all-sufficient  for  the  heart 
Is  that  for  which  the  sex  are  always  seeking : 

But  how  to  fill  up  that  same  vacant  part  ? 

There  lies  the  rub — and  this  they  are  but  weak  In. 
Frail  mariners  afloat  without  a chart,  [Ing ; 

They  run  before  the  wind  through  high  seas  break- 
And  when  they  have  made  the  shore  through  every 
'Tis  odd,  or  odds,  it  may  turn  out  a rock.  [shock, 


LXXV. 

There  is  a flower  call’d  “ Love  In  Idleness," 

For  which  sec  Shukspeare’s  ever  blooming  garden  ; — 
I will  not  make  his  great  description  less, 

And  beg  bis  British  godshlp’s  humble  pardon, 

H,  in  my  extremity  of  rhyme’s  distress, 

I touch  a single  leaf  where  he  is  warden ; — 

But  though  the  flower  is  different,  with  the  French 
Or  Swiss  Rousseau,  cry  “ Poifd  la  Fervenche  ! ” 1 

» See  “ La  NouYelle  Heloise." 


LXXVI. 

Eureka  I I have  found  it  I What  I mean 
To  say  is,  not  that  love  is  idleness, 

But  that  In  love  such  idleness  has  been 
An  accessory,  as  I have  cause  to  guess. 

Hard  labour’s  an  Indifferent  go-between ; 

Tour  men  of  business  are  not  apt  to  express 
Much  passion,  since  the  merchant-ship,  the  Argo, 
Convey’d  Medea  as  her  supercargo. 

LXXVIL 

“ Benins  ills  procvl /"  from  “ negotiis," * 

Sailh  Horace ; the  great  little  poet 's  wrong ; 

His  other  maxim,  “ Noscxtur  d sociis,” 

Is  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  his  song ; 

Though  even  that  were  sometimes  too  ferocious. 
Unless  good  company  be  kept  too  long ; 

But,  in  his  teeth,  whate’er  their  state  or  station, 
Thrice  happy  they  who  have  an  occupation  I 

Lxxvm. 

Adam  exchanged  his  Paradise  for  ploughing, 

Eve  made  up  millinery  with  fig  leaves — 

The  earliest  knowledge  from  the  tree  so  knowing, 

As  far  as  I know,  that  the  church  receives : 

And  since  that  time  it  need  not  cost  much  showing. 
That  many  of  the  ills  o’er  which  man  grieves, 

And  still  more  women,  spring  from  not  employing 
Some  hours  to  make  the  remnant  worth  enjoying. 

LXX  IS. 

And  hence  high  life  is  oft  a dreary  void, 

A rack  of  pleasures,  where  we  must  invent 
A something  wherewithal  to  be  annoy’d. 

Bards  may  sing  what  they  please  about  Content  ,* 
Contented , when  translated,  means  but  cloy’d ; 

And  hence  arise  the  woes  of  sentiment. 

Blue  devils,  and  blue-stockings,  and  romances 
Reduced  to  practice,  and  perform’d  like  dances. 

LXXX. 

I do  declare,  upon  an  affidavit, 

Romances  I ne’er  read  like  those  I have  seen  ; 

Nor,  if  unto  the  world  I ever  gave  It, 

Would  some  believe  that  such  a talc  had  been : 

But  such  intent  I never  had,  nor  have  It ; 

Some  truths  arc  better  kept  behind  a screen. 
Especially  when  they  would  look  like  Ues ; 

I therefore  deal  In  generalities. 

LXXX  I. 

44  An  oyster  may  be  cross’d  in  love3,” — and  why? 

Because  he  mopeth  idly  in  his  shell. 

And  heaves  a lonely  subterraqueous  sigh. 

Much  as  a monk  may  do  within  his  cell : 

And  d-propot  of  monks,  their  piety 

With  sloth  hath  found  it  difficult  to  dwell ; 

Those  vegetables  of  the  Catholic  creed 
Are  apt  exceedingly  to  run  to  seed. 

LXXXU. 

O Wilberforcc  l thou  man  of  black  renown, 

Whose  merit  none  enough  can  sing  or  say, 

Thou  hast  struck  one  immense  Colossus  down, 

Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa ! 

But  there ’s  another  little  thing,  I own, 

Which  you  should  perpetrate  some  summer’s  day. 
And  set  the  other  half  of  earth  to  rights ; [whites. 
You  have  freed  the  blacks — now  pray  shut  up  the 


* Hor.  Kpod.  Otl.  U. 


3 [See  Sheridan's  “ Critic.”] 
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Lxnm. 

Shut  up  the  bald-coot 1 bully  Alexander ! 

Ship  off  the  Holy  Three  to  Senegal ; 

Teach  them  that  “ sauce  for  goose  is  sauce  for  gander,’* 
And  ask  them  how  they  like  to  be  in  thrall  ? 

Shut  up  each  high  heroic  salamander. 

Who  eats  fire  gratis  (since  the  pay**  but  small) ; 
Shut  up — no,  not  the  King,  but  the  Pavilion,'* 

Or  else  ’twill  cost  us  all  another  million. 

Lxxxrv. 

Shut  up  the  world  at  large,  let  Bedlam  out 
And  you  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find 
All  things  pursue  exactly  the  same  route, 

As  now  with  those  of  toi-disant  sound  mind. 

This  I could  prove  beyond  a single  doubt. 

Were  there  a jot  of  sense  among  mankind ; 

But  till  that  point  d'appvi  is  found,  alas  J 
Like  Archimedes,  I leave  earth  as  twas. 

LXXXV. 

Our  gentle  Adeline  had  one  defect — 

Her  heart  was  vacant,  though  a splendid  mansion  ; 
Her  conduct  had  been  perfectly  correct. 

As  she  had  seen  nought  claiming  its  expansion. 

A wavering  spirit  may  be  easier  wreck’d. 

Because  ‘t  is  frailer,  doubtless,  than  a stanch  one ; 
But  when  the  latter  works  its  own  undoing, 

Its  inner  crash  is  like  an  earthquake's  ruin. 

LXXXVL 

She  loved  her  lord,  or  thought  so ; but  that  love 
Cost  her  an  effort,  which  is  a sad  toil. 

The  stone  of  Sysiphus,  if  once  we  move 
Our  feelings  ’gainst  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

She  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  or  reprove. 

No  bickerings,  no  connubial  turmoil : 

Their  union  was  a model  to  behold. 

Serene  and  noble, — conjugal,  but  cold. 

lxxxvii. 

There  was  no  great  disparity  of  years. 

Though  much  in  temper ; but  they  never  clash'd : 
They  moved  like  stars  united  in  their  spheres. 

Or  like  the  Rhone  by  Leman's  waters  wash’d. 
Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 
The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dash'd 
Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep, 

Which  fain  would  lull  its  river-child  to  sleep.  3 
LXXXVIII. 

Now  when  she  once  had  ta’en  an  interest 
In  anything  however  she  might  flatter 
Herself  that  her  intentions  were  the  best. 

Intense  intentions  are  a dangerous  matter : 
Impressions  were  much  stronger  than  she  guess’d, 
And  gather’d  as  they  run  like  growing  water 
Upon  her  mind  ; the  more  so,  as  her  breast 
Was  not  at  first  too  readily  impress'd. 

LXXXIX. 

But  when  it  was,  she  had  that  lurking  demon 
Of  double  nature,  and  thus  doubly  named  — 
Firmness  yclept  in  heroes,  kings,  and  seamen, 

That  is,  when  they  succeed ; but  greatly  blamed 
As  obstinacy,  both  in  men  and  women. 

Whene’er  their  triumph  pales,  or  star  is  tamed  : — 
And  'twill  perplex  the  casuist  in  morality 
To  fix  the  due  bounds  of  this  dangerous  quality. 

1 [The  bald-coot  is  a small  bird  of  prey  la  marshes.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  was  baldlsh.j 
* [The  King’s  palace  at  Brighton.] 


Had  Buonaparte  won  at  Waterloo, 

It  had  been  firmness ; now  t is  pertinacity : 

Must  the  event  decide  between  the  two  ? 

I leave  It  to  your  people  of  sagacity 
To  draw  the  line  between  the  false  and  true. 

If  such  can  e’er  be  drawn  by  man's  capacity . 

My  business  is  with  Lady  Adeline, 

Who  in  her  way  too  was  a heroine. 

XCL 

She  knew  not  her  own  heart ; then  how  should  1 f 
I think  not  she  was  then  in  love  with  Juan . 

If  so,  she  would  have  had  the  strength  to  fly 
The  wild  sensation,  unto  her  a new  cot : 

She  merely  felt  a common  sympathy 
(I  will  not  say  it  was  a false  or  true  one) 

In  him,  because  she  thought  be  was  in  draper.— 
Her  husband's  friend,  her  own,  young,  ini  a stnairr. 
XC1L 

She  was,  or  thought  she  was,  his  friend— and 
Without  the  farce  of  friendship,  or  romance 
Of  platonism,  which  leads  so  oft  ami«s 

Ladies  who  have  studied  friendship  but  in  Fnert. 
Or  Germany,  where  people  partly  kiss. 

To  thus  much  Adeline  would  not  advance; 

But  of  such  friendship  as  man’s  may  to  nos  t* 

She  was  as  capable  as  woman  can  be. 

xcin. 

No  doubt  the  secret  influence  of  the  sea 
Will  there,  as  also  in  the  ties  of  blood. 

An  innocent  predominance  annex. 

And  tune  the  concord  to  a finer  mood. 

If  free  from  passion,  which  all  friendship  cirri* 
And  your  true  feelings  fully  understood. 

No  friend  like  to  a woman  earth  discovers. 

So  that  you  have  not  been  nor  will  be  krrev 

XCIV. 

Love  bears  within  its  brca>t  the  very  pviro 
Of  change  ; and  how  should  this  he 
That  violent  things  more  quickly  C nd  » term 
Is  shown  through  nature's  whole  analogin ; • 
And  how  should  the  most  fierce  of  ail  be  firm  ’ 
Would  you  have  endless  lightning  in  the  »***■ 
Mcthlnks  Love’s  very  title  says  enough : 

How  should  “ the  tender  passion"  e’er  be  ten y*  • 

xcv. 

Alas  ! by  all  experience,  seldom  yet 

( I merely  quote  what  I have  heard  from  twa? 1 
Had  lovers  not  some  reason  to  regret 
The  passion  which  made  Solomon  a any 
I’ve  also  seen  some  wives  (not  to  forget 
The  marriage  state,  the  best  or  worst  of  mi) 
Who  were  the  very  paragons  of  wives 
Yet  made  the  misery  of  at  least  two  Urea. 

XCVI. 

I’ve  also  seen  some  female  friend*  (tts  oil. 

But  true  — as,  if  expedient,  I oould  prove ) 
That  faithful  were  through  thick  and  thin,  al*» 
At  home,  for  more  than  ever  yet  was  Low— 
Who  did  not  quit  me  when  Oppression 
Upon  me ; whom  no  scandal  could 
Who  fought,  and  fight,  in  absence,  too,  znj  t*®* 

1 Despite  the  snake  Society’s  loud  rattles. 

3 [See  an(t,  p.3G.l 

« (**  Th«*te  violent  delight*  hare  rinlenJ  ■ 

And  In  their  triumph  die."—  Howv  and  Jam-. 
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XCVU. 

Whether  Don  Juan  and  chaste  Adeline 
Grew  friends  in  this  or  any  other  sense, 

Will  be  discuss'd  hereafter,  I opine : 

At  present  I am  glad  of  a pretence 
To  leave  them  hovering,  as  the  effect  is  fine, 

And  keeps  the  atrocious  reader  in  suspense  : 

The  surest  way  for  ladies  and  for  books 
To  bait  their  tender  or  their  tenter  hooks. 

xcvm. 

Whether  they  rode,  or  walk’d,  or  studied  Spanish, 

To  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 

A pleasure  before  which  all  others  vanish ; 

Whether  their  bilk  was  of  the  kind  call’d  w small," 
Or  serious,  are  the  topics  I must  banish 
To  the  next  Canto ; where  perhaps  I shall 
Say  something  to  the  purpose,  and  display 
Considerable  talent  in  my  way. 

XCIX. 

Above  all,  I beg  all  men  to  forbear 
Anticipating  aught  about  the  matter : 

They'll  only  make  mistakes  about  the  fair, 

And  Juan  too,  especially  the  latter. 

And  I shall  take  a much  more  serious  air 
Than  I have  yet  done,  in  this  epic  satire. 

It  is  not  clear  that  Adeline  and  Juan 

Will  fell ; but  If  they  do,  *t  will  be  their  ruin. 

C. 

But  great  things  spring  from  little : — Would  you  think, 
That  in  our  youth,  as  dangerous  a passion 
As  e’er  brought  man  and  woman  to  the  brink 
Of  ruin,  rose  from  such  a slight  occasion, 

As  few  would  ever  dream  could  form  the  link 
Of  such  a sentimental  situation  ? 

You'll  never  guess.  I’ll  bet  you  millions,  milliards — 
It  all  sprung  from  a harmless  game  at  billiards. 

CL 

’TU  strange, — but  true;  for  truth  Is  always  strange ; 

Stranger  than  Action : If  it  could  be  told, 

How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchange  ! 

How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold  ! 

How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change ! 

The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  old, 

If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 
Would  show  mankind  their  souls’  antipodes. 

CIL 

What  “ antres  vast  and  deserts  idle  " 1 then 
Would  be  discover'd  in  the  human  soul ! 

W"hat  icebergs  In  the  hearts  of  mighty  men. 

With  self-love  In  the  centre  as  their  pole  1 
What  Anthropophagi  are  nine  or  ten 
Of  those  who  hold  the  kingdoms  In  control  I 
Were  things  but  only  call’d  by  their  right  name, 

Caesar  himself  would  be  ashamed  of  fame. 


Don  Jluan. 


CANTO  THE  FIFTEENTH.3 


Ah  ! — What  should  follow  slips  from  my  reflection  ; 
Whatever  follows  ne’ertheleas  may  be 

1 [ Othello , Act  1.  8c.  tti.) 


As  A-propos  of  hope  or  retrospection. 

As  though  the  lurking  thought  had  follow’d  free. 
All  present  life  Is  but  an  inteijection. 

An  “ Oh  ! ” or  “ Ah  I ’’  of  joy  or  misery, 

Or  a “ Ha  1 ha ! " or  “ Bah  ! " — a yawn,  or  “ Pooh  I " 
i Of  which  perhaps  the  latter  is  most  true. 


But,  more  or  less,  the  whole ’s  a syncope 
Or  a singultus — emblems  of  emotion, 

The  grand  antithesis  to  great  ennui. 

Wherewith  we  break  our  bubbles  on  the  ocean. 
That  watery  outline  of  eternity, 

Or  miniature  at  least,  as  Is  my  notion. 

Which  ministers  unto  the  soul’s  delight. 

In  seeing  matters  which  are  out  of  sight. 

m. 

But  all  are  better  than  the  sigh  supprest. 

Corroding  in  the  cavern  of  the  heart. 

Making  the  countenance  a masque  of  rest 
And  turning  human  nature  to  an  art 
Few  men  dare  show  their  thoughts  of  worst  or  best ; 

Dissimulation  always  sets  apart 
A comer  for  herself ; and  therefore  fiction 
Is  that  which  passes  with  least  contradiction. 


Ah  ! who  can  tell  ? Or  rather,  who  can  not 
Remember,  without  telling,  passion’s  errors  ? 
The  drainer  of  oblivion,  even  the  sot. 

Hath  got  blue  devils  for  his  morning  mirrors : 
What  though  on  Lethe's  stream  he  seem  to  float. 
He  cannot  sink  histremours  or  his  terrors ; 

The  ruby  glass  that  shakes  within  his  hand 
Leaves  a sad  sediment  of  Time’s  worst  sand. 


And  as  for  love — O love  ! We  will  proceed. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville, 

A pretty  name  as  one  would  wish  to  read, 

Must  perch  harmonious  on  ray  tuneful  quill. 
There ’s  music  In  the  sighing  of  a reed  ; 

There ’s  music  In  the  gushing  of  a rill ; 

There ’s  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears : 
Their  earth  Is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 


The  Lady  Adeline,  right  honourable, 

And  honour’d,  ran  a risk  of  growing  less  so ; 
For  few  of  the  soft  sex  are  very  stable 

In  their  resolves — alas  I that  I should  say  soj 
They  differ  as  wine  differs  from  its  label, 

When  once  decanted ; — I presume  to  guess  so, 
But  will  not  swear : yet  both  upon  occasion. 

Till  old,  mpy  undergo  adulteration. 


But  Adeline  was  of  the  purest  vintage, 

The  unmingled  essence  of  the  grape  ; and  yet 
Bright  as  a new  Napoleon  from  its  mintage, 

Or  glorious  as  a diamond  richly  set ; 

A page  where  Time  should  hesitate  to  print  age, 

And  for  which  Nature  might  forego  her  debt — 
Sole  creditor  whose  process  doth  involve  In ’t 
The  luck  of  finding  everybody  solvent. 

9 [Cantos  XV.  and  XVI.  were  published  in  London,  la 
March,  ISM.) 
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VIII. 

O Death  ! thou  dunnest  of  all  duns ! thou  dally 
Knockest  at  doors,  at  first  with  modest  tap. 

Like  a meek  tradesman  when,  approaching  palely, 
Some  splendid  debtor  he  would  take  by  sap : 

But  oft  denied,  as  patience  ’gins  to  fail,  he 
Advances  with  exasperated  rap, 

And  (If  let  In)  insists,  in  terms  unhandsome. 

On  ready  money,  or  “ a draft  on  Ransom.’*  * 

IX. 

Whate’er  thou  takest,  spare  awhile  poor  Beauty  J 
She  is  so  rare,  and  thou  hast  so  much  prey. 

What  though  she  now  and  then  may  slip  from  duty, 
The  more  *s  the  reason  why  you  ought  to  stay ; 
Gaunt  Gourmand ! with  whole  nations  for  your  booty. 
You  should  be  civil  in  a modest  way  : 

Suppress,  then,  some  slight  feminine  diseases, 

And  take  as  many  heroes  as  Heaven  pleases. 

X. 

Fair  Adeline,  the  more  ingenuous 

Where  she  was  interested  (as  was  said), 

Because  she  was  not  apt,  like  some  of  us. 

To  like  too  readily,  or  too  high  bred 
To  show  it  — (points  we  need  not  now  discuss)  — 
Would  give  up  artlessly  both  heart  and  head 
Unto  such  feelings  as  seem'd  innocent. 

For  objects  worthy  of  the  sentiment. 

XL 

Some  parts  of  Juan’s  history,  which  Rumour, 

That  live  gazette,  had  scatter'd  to  disfigure. 

She  had  heard ; but  women  bear  with  more  good 
humour 

Such  aberrations  than  we  men  of  rigour : 

Besides,  his  conduct,  since  in  England,  grew  more 
Strict,  and  his  mind  assumed  a manlier  vigour ; 
Because  he  had,  like  Alcibiades, 

The  art  of  living  In  all  climes  with  ease.  * 

XII. 

His  manner  was  perhaps  the  more  seductive. 

Because  he  ne’er  seem’d  anxious  to  seduce  ; 
Nothing  affected,  studied,  or  constructive 
Of  coxcombry  or  conquest : no  abuse 
Of  his  attractions  marr’d  the  fair  perspective. 

To  indicate  a Cupldon  broke  loose. 

And  seem  to  say,  “ Resist  us  If  you  can  " — 

Which  makes  a dandy  while  it  spoils  a man. 

XIIL 

They  are  wrong — that’s  not  the  way  to  set  about  It ; 

As,  if  they  told  the  truth,  could  well  be  shown. 
But,  right  or  wrong,  Don  Juan  was  without  it; 

In  fact,  his  manner  was  his  own  alone : 

I Sincere  he  was  — at  least  you  could  not  doubt  it. 

In  listening  merely  to  his  voice’s  tone. 

The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  quiver’s  choice 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a sweet  voice. 

XIV. 

By  nature  soft,  his  whole  address  held  ofT 
Suspicion : though  not  timid.  Ills  regard 
Was  such  as  rather  seem’d  to  keep  aloof, 

To  shield  himself  than  put  you  on  your  guard  : 


Perhaps  *t  was  hardly  quite  assured  enough. 

But  modesty ’s  at  times  its  own  rrwird. 

Like  virtue  ; and  the  absence  of  pretension 
Will  go  much  farther  than  there's  need  to  mention. 

XV. 

Serene,  accomplish'd,  cheerful  but  not  loud ; 

Insinuating  without  insinuation ; 

Observant  of  the  foibles  of  the  crowd. 

Yet  ne’er  betraying  this  in  conversation ; 

Proud  with  the  proud,  yet  courteously  proud. 

So  as  to  make  them  feel  he  knew  his  static® 
And  theirs : — without  a struggle  for  priority, 

He  neither  brook'd  nor  claim’d  superiority — 

XVL 

That  is,  with  men : with  women  he  was  what 
They  pleased  to  make  or  take  him  for;  and  t her 
Imagination ’s  quite  enough  for  that : 

So  that  the  outline ’s  tolerably  fair, 

They  fill  the  canvas  up  — and  rt  verbum 
If  once  their  phantasies  be  brought  to  bear 
Upon  an  object,  whether  sad  or  playful. 

They  can  transfigure  brighter  than  a RaphaeL  * 

XVIL 

' Adeline,  no  deep  judge  of  character, 

Was  apt  to  add  a colouring  from  her  own : 

T Is  thus  the  good  will  amiably  err, 

And  eke  the  wise,  as  has  been  often  shown. 
Experience  is  the  chief  philosopher, 

But  saddest  when  his  science  is  well  knowi: 
And  persecuted  sages  teach  the  schools 
Their  folly  In  forgetting  there  are  fools. 

XVIIL 

Was  it  not  so,  great  Locke  ? and  greater  B*«a  ? 

Great  Socrates  ? And  thou.  Diviner  still, 1 * * 
Whose  lot  it  is  by  man  to  be  mistaken. 

And  thy  pure  creed  made  sanction  of  all  01 1 
Redeeming  worlds  to  be  by  bigots  shaken. 

How  was  thy  toil  rewarded  ? We  migbt  63 
Volumes  with  similar  sad  illustration*. 

But  leave  them  to  the  conscience  of  the  tatksa. 

XIX. 

I perch  upon  an  humbler  promontory. 

Amidst  life’s  infinite  variety  : 

With  no  great  care  for  what  is  nicknamed  gta 7. 

But  speculating  as  I cast  mine  eye 
On  what  may  suit  or  may  not  suit  ray  story, 

And  never  straining  hard  to  versify, 

I rattle  on  exactly  as  I ’d  talk 
With  anybody  In  a ride  or  walk 

XX. 

I don’t  know  that  there  may  be  much  ability 
Shown  In  this  sort  of  desultory  rhyme ; 

But  there ’s  a conversational  facility. 

Which  may  round  off  an  hour  upon  a time. 

Of  this  I *m  sure  at  least,  there  ’*  no  senility 
In  mine  irregularity  of  chime. 

Which  rings  what’s  uppermost  of  new  or  Iweiy. 
Just  as  I feel  the  “ Improwisatorr.” 


1 [Ransom,  Kinnaird,  and  Co.  were  Lord  Byron**  bankers.] 

* [See  Mitford's  Greece,  vol.  HI.) 

5 [Raphael's  masterpiece  is  called  the  Transfiguration  ] 

4 As  it  is  necessary  in  these  times  to  avoid  ambiguity.  I say 
that  1 mean,  by  **  Diviner  still,”  Cwairr.  If  ever  God  was 
man  — or  man  God  — be  was  both.  1 never  arraigned  his 


creed,  but  the  use  — or  abuse  — made  of  ft. 

dar  quoted  Christianity  to  sanction  negro slswrj.4* 

W Uberforce  had  little  to  »ay  in  rrply.  And  was  tend 
cified.  that  black  men  might  be  sommed  * _ ^ se.  w ^ 
better  been  born  a Mulatto,  to  give  t**h  “ 

chance  of  freedom,  or  at  least  salvation. 
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CANTO  XV.  DON 


XXI. 

**  Omnia  vult  belle  Matho  dicere  — die  aliquando 
Et  bene , die  neutrum,  die  aliquando  male. ” 1 
T he  first  is  rather  more  than  mortal  can  do ; 

The  second  may  be  sadly  done  or  gaily ; 

The  third  Is  still  more  difficult  to  stand  to ; 

The  fourth  we  hear,  and  see,  and  say  too,  dally : 
The  whole  together  is  what  I could  wish 
To  serve  in  this  conundrum  of  a dish. 

xxn. 

A modest  hope  — but  modesty 's  my  forte. 

And  pride  my  feeble  : — let  us  ramble  on. 

I meant  to  make  this  poem  very  short. 

But  now  I can’t  tell  where  It  may  not  run. 

No  doubt,  if  I had  wish'd  to  pay  my  court 
To  critics,  or  to  hail  the  setting  sun 
Of  tyranny  of  all  kinds,  my  concision 
Were  more ; — but  I was  bom  for  opposition. 

I XXIII. 

But  then ’t  Is  mostly  on  the  weaker  side ; 

So  that  I verily  believe  if  they 
Who  now  are  basking  in  their  full-blown  pride 
Were  shaken  down,  and  “ dogs  had  had  their  day,"  « 
Though  at  the  first  I might  perchance  deride 
Their  tumble,  I should  turn  the  other  way, 

And  wax  an  ultra-royalist  In  loyalty, 

Because  I hate  even  democratic  royalty. 

XXIV. 

I think  I should  have  made  a decent  spouse. 

If  I had  never  proved  the  soft  condition ; 

I think  I should  have  made  monastic 
But  for  my  own  peculiar  superstition : 

'Gainst  rhyme  I never  should  have  knock’d  my  brows. 
Nor  broken  my  own  head,  nor  that  of  Priscian, 
Nor  worn  the  motley  mantle  of  a poet, 

! If  some  one  had  not  told  me  to  forego  it.  * 

XXV. 

But  M lalssex  aller  ” — knights  and  dames  I sing. 
Such  as  the  times  may  furnish.  ’T  is  a flight 
Which  seems  at  first  to  need  no  lofty  wing, 

Plumed  by  Longinus  or  the  Stagyrite : 

The  difficulty  lies  In  colouring 

( Keeping  the  due  proportions  still  in  sight) 

With  nature  manners  which  are  artificial, 

And  rend’rlng  general  that  which  is  especial. 

XXVL 

The  difference  is,  that  in  the  days  of  old 
Men  made  the  manners ; manners  now  make  men  — 

| Pinn’d  like  a flock,  and  fleeced  too  in  their  fold, 
j At  least  nine,  and  a ninth  beside  of  ten. 
j Now  this  at  all  events  must  render  cold 

Tour  writers,  who  must  either  draw  again 
Days  better  drawn  before,  or  else  assume 
The  present,  with  their  common-place  costume. 

[“  Thou  finely  wouldst  say  all  ? Say  something  wall i 
Say  something  ill,  if  thou  wouldit  bear  the  bell."  — 
Klphinston.] 

> [‘‘The  cat  will  mew;  the  dog  will  hare  hii  day."  — 
Hamlet.) 

3 [The  reader  ha*  already  *een  in  what  »tyle  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  dealt  with  Lard  Byron’s  early  performance  (ante, 

C.  419.)  — the  effect  which  that  criticism  produced  on 
im  at  the  time  — and  how  he  felt  the  more  favourable 
treatment  which  he  received  from  the  Monthly  Review 
; i (p.  480.).  We  should  not,  however,  in  the  page  last  referred 
I to,  have  forgotten  to  observe,  that  the  young  poet  wa*  not 
: I less  courteously  and  encouragingly  welcomed  in  another  pub- 
lication. We  allude  to  an  article  oo  the  “ Hour*  of  Idleness,” 
■ by  J.  H.  Markland,  Esq.,  the  learned  Editor  of  the  Chester 
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XXVII. 

We  ’ll  do  our  best  to  make  the  best  on ’t : — March  I 
March,  my  Muse ! If  you  cannot  fly,  yet  flutter ; 
And  when  you  may  not  be  sublime,  be  arch, 

Or  starch,  as  are  the  edicts  statesmen  utter. 

We  surely  may  find  something  worth  research  : 
Columbus  found  a new  world  in  a cutter, 

Or  brigantine,  or  pink,  of  no  great  tonnage, 

| While  yet  America  was  in  her  non-age. 4 

XXVI1L 

When  Adeline,  in  all  her  growing  sense 
Of  Juan's  merits  and  hb  situation. 

Felt  on  the  whole  an  Interest  intense,  — 

Partly  perhaps  because  a fresh  sensation, 

Or  that  he  had  an  air  of  innocence, 

Which  is  for  innocence  a sad  temptation, — 

As  women  hate  half  measures,  on  the  whole, 

She  'gan  to  ponder  how  to  save  his  souL 

XXIX. 

She  had  a good  opinion  of  advice, 

Like  all  who  give  and  eke  receive  it  gratis. 

For  which  small  thanks  are  still  the  market  price. 
Even  where  the  article  at  highest  rate  is : 

She  thought  upon  the  subject  twice  or  thrice, 

And  morally  decided,  the  best  state  b 
For  morals,  marriage  ; and  thb  question  carried. 

She  seriously  advised  him  to  get  married. 

XXX. 

Juan  replied,  with  all  becoming  deference. 

He  had  a predilection  for  that  tie ; 

But  that,  at  present,  with  immediate  reference 
To  his  own  circumstances,  there  might  lie 
Some  difficulties,  as  In  hb  own  preference, 

Or  that  of  her  to  whom  he  might  apply : 

That  still  he 'd  wed  with  such  or  such  a lady, 

If  that  they  were  not  married  all  already. 

XXXI. 

Next  to  the  making  matches  for  herself. 

And  daughters,  brothers,  sbters,  kith  or  kin, 
Arranging  them  like  books  on  the  same  shelf, 

There 's  nothing  women  love  to  dabble  iir 
More  (like  a stock-holder  in  growing  pelf) 

Than  match-making  in  general : tb  no  sin 
Certes,  but  a preventative,  and  therefore 
That  b,  no  doubt,  the  only  reason  wherefore. 

XXXI L 

But  never  yet  (except  of  course  a mbs 
Unwed,  or  mbtress  never  to  be  wed, 

Or  wed  already,  who  object  to  thb) 

Was  there  chaste  dame  who  had  not  In  her  head 
Some  drama  of  the  marriage  unities. 

Observed  as  strictly  both  at  board  and  bed, 

As  those  of  Arbtotle,  though  sometimes 
They  turn  out  mclodrames  or  pantomimes. 

Mysteries,  which  concluded  in  these  term*  : — “ We  heartily 
hope  that  the  illness  and  depression  of  spirits,  which  evi- 
dently pervade  the  greater  part  of  these  eftastons,  are  entirely 
dispelled : and  are  confident  that  * George- Gordon  Lord 
Byron ' will  have  a conspicuous  niche  in  every  future  edition 
or  ‘Royal  and  Noble  Authors. ’"  — See  Gentleman's  Mag. 
vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  1817.] 

4 [Three  small  vessels  were  apparently  all  that  Columbus 
had  required.  Two  of  them  were  light  barques,  called  ca- 
ravels, not  superior  to  river  and  coasting  craft  of  more 
modern  days.  That  such  long  and  perilous  expeditions  into 
unknown  seas,  should  be  undertaken  in  vessels  without  decks, 
and  that  they  should  live  through  tho  violent  tempests  by 
which  they  were  frequently  assailed,  remain  among  the  sin- 
gular circumstances  of  those  daring  voyages.  — Washington 
Ib  vino] 
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xxxm. 

They  generally  have  some  only  son. 

Some  heir  to  a large  property,  some  friend 
Of  an  old  family,  some  gay  Sir  John,  [end 

Or  grave  Lord  George,  with  whom  perhaps  might 
A line,  and  leave  posterity  undone. 

Unless  a marriage  was  applied  to  mend 
The  prospect  and  tbeir  morals : and  besides. 

They  have  at  hand  a blooming  glut  of  brides. 

XXXIV. 

From  these  they  will  be  careful  to  select. 

For  this  an  heiress,  and  for  that  a beauty ; 

For  one  a songstress  who  hath  no  defect. 

For  t’  other  one  who  promises  much  duty ; 

For  this  a lady  no  one  can  reject, 

Whose  sole  accomplishments  were  quite  a booty ; 
A second  for  her  excellent  connections  ; 

A third,  because  there  can  be  no  objections. 

XXXV. 

When  Rapp  the  Harmonist  embargo’d  marriage  1 
In  his  harmonious  settlement  — (which  flourishes 
Strangely  enough  as  yet  without  miscarriage. 

Because  it  breeds  no  more  mouths  than  it  nourishes. 
Without  those  sad  expenses  which  disparage 
What  Nature  naturally  most  encourages)  — 

Why  call’d  he  “ Harmony  ” a state  sans  wedlock  ? 
Now  here  I ’ve  got  the  preacher  at  a dead  lock. 

XXX  VL 

Because  he  either  meant  to  sneer  at  harmony 
Or  marriage,  by  divorcing  them  thu3  oddly. 

But  whether  reverend  Rapp  leam'd  this  in  Germany 
Or  no,  ’t  is  said  his  sect  is  rich  and  godly, 

Pious  and  pure,  beyond  what  I can  term  any 
Of  ours,  although  they  propagate  more  broadly. 
My  objection ’s  to  his  title,  not  his  ritual. 

Although  I wonder  how  it  grew  habitual. 

XXX  VIL 

But  Rapp  is  the  reverse  of  zealous  matrons. 

Who  favour,  malgre  Malthus,  generation  — 
Professors  of  that  genial  art,  and  patrons 
Of  all  the  modest  part  of  propagation ; 

Which  after  all  at  such  a desperate  rate  runs, 

That  half  its  produce  tends  to  emigration, 

That  sad  result  of  passions  and  potatoes  — 

Two  weeds  which  pose  our  economic  Catos. 

XXX  VIII. 

Had  Adeline  read  Malthus  ? I can’t  tell ; 

I wish  she  had : his  book’s  the  eleventh  command- 
ment. 

Which  says,  “ Thou  shalt  not  marry,”  unless  well: 
This  he  (as  far  as  I can  understand)  meant 
’T  is  not  my  purpose  on  his  views  to  dwell. 

Nor  canvass  what  “so  eminent  a hand " meant ; 
But  certes  it  conducts  to  lives  ascetic. 

Or  turning  marriage  into  arithmetic. 


XXXIX. 

But  Adeline,  who  probably  presumed 
That  Juan  had  enough  of  maintenance. 

Or  separate  maintenance,  in  case  ‘t  was  duero’d  — 

As  on  the  whole  it  is  an  even  chant* 

That  bridegrooms,  after  they  ore  fairly  pnsem'd. 

May  retrograde  a little  in  the  dance 
Of  marriage  — (which  might  form  a painter’s  fame. 
Like  Holbein's  “ Dance  of  Death  ”3 — but  *ils  the 
same);  — 

XI^ 

But  Adeline  determined  Juan’s  wedding 

In  her  own  mind,  and  that  *s  enough  foe  woman 
But  then,  with  whom  ? There  was  the  sage  Ml** 
Reading, 

Miss  Raw,  Miss  Flaw,  Miss  Showman,  and  Mis* 
Know  man. 

And  the  two  fair  co-heiresses  Giltbedding. 

She  deem’d  his  merits  something  more  than  com- 
All  these  were  unobjectionable  matches,  [men : 
And  might  go  on,  if  well  wound  up,  like  watches. 

XLL 

There  was  Miss  Millpond,  smooth  as  summer’s  sea. 
That  usual  paragon,  an  only  daughter. 

Who  seem’d  the  cream  of  equanimity,  [water. 

Till  skimm’d  — and  then  there  was  some  milk  and 
With  a slight  shade  of  blue  too.  It  might  be. 

Beneath  the  surface ; but  what  did  it  matter  ? 
Love’s  riotous,  but  marriage  should  have  quirt. 

And  being  consumptive,  live  on  a milk  diet. 

XLIL 

! And  then  there  was  the  MissAudacia  Shoestring, 

A dashing  demoiselle' of  good  estate. 

Whose  heart  was  fix’d  upon  a star  or  blue  string ; 

But  whether  English  dukes  grew  rare  of  late. 

Or  that  she  had  not  harp’d  upon  the  true  string 
By  which  such  sirens  can  attract  our  great. 

She  took  up  with  some  foreign  younger  brother, 

A Russ  or  Turk  — the  one’s  as  good  as  t’other. 

XLIIL 

And  then  there  was  — but  why  should  I go  on. 
Unless  the  ladies  should  go  off?— .their  was 
Indeed  a certain  fair  and  fairy  one. 

Of  the  best  class,  and  better  than  her  class,  — 
Aurora  Itaby,  a young  star  who  shone 

O'er  life,  too  sweet  an  image  for  such  glass, 

A lovely  being,  scarcely  form’d  or  moulded. 

A rose  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded ; 

XLIV. 

Rich,  noble,  but  an  orphan ; left  an  only 
Child  to  the  care  of  guardians  good  and  kind ; 

But  still  her  aspect  had  an  air  so  loarJy  ! 

Blood  is  not  water ; and  where  shall  we  Had 
Feelings  of  youth  Like  those  which  overthrown  lie 
By  death,  when  we  are  left,  alas ! behind. 

To  feel,  in  friendless  palaces,  a home 
Is  wanting,  and  our  best  ties  In  the  tomb  1 


1 This  extraordinary  and  flourishing  German  colony  in 
America  doe*  not  entirely  exclude  matrimony,  as  the  “ Sha- 
kers’’ do  ; but  lay*  such  restrictions  upon  it  as  presents  more 
than  a certain  quantum  of  births  within  a certain  number  of 
years;  which  births  (as  Mr.  Hulme  observes)  gouerallv  ar- 
rive “in  a little  flock  like  those  of  a farmer’s  lambs,  all  within 
the  same  month  perhaps.  ” These  Harmonists  (so  called  from 
the  name  of  their  settlement)  are  represented  as  a remarkably  I 
flourishing,  pious,  and  quiet  people.  See  the  various  recent 
writers  on  America. 


1 Jacob  Tonsou.  according  to  Mr.  Pope,  vat  atrustoaai 
call  his  writers  “ able  pens,  ” “person*  of  boaour.'  and  « 
pcciaUy  “ eminent  hands."  Vide  Correspcautroos,  *c.  Ac.  - 
["  Perhaps  I should  myself  be  much  better  pleased,  if  I vw 
told  you  called  me  your  little  friend,  than  if  you  c'.'n.id.T’enti 
me  with  the  title  of  a * groat  genius.’  or  an  ’ eamntaf  hand 
as  Jacob  does  all  his  authors.”  — Pope  to  Sieete.) 


3 [See  D’ Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature.  New  ! 
ml.  IL  p.  30H.,  and  the  Dissertation  prefixed  tv  Mr  Duca**) 
valuable  edition  of  Hollar's  Dance  of  Death  } 
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XLV. 

Early  In  years,  and  yet  more  infantine 
In  figure,  she  had  something  of  sublime 
In  eyes  which  sadly  shone,  as  seraphs’  shine. 

All  youth — but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time ; 
Radiant  and  grave — as  pitying  man's  decline ; 

Mournful— but  mournful  of  another’s  crime, 

She  look’d  as  if  she  Bat  by  Eden’s  door, 

And  grieved  for  those  who  could  return  no  more. 

XLVL 

She  was  a Catholic,  too,  sincere,  austere, 

As  far  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allow’d, 

And  deem’d  that  fallen  worship  far  more  dear 
Perhaps  because  ’twas  fallen : her  sires  were  proud 
Of  deeds  and  days  when  they  had  fill’d  the  ear 
Of  nations,  and  had  never  bent  or  bow’d 
To  novel  power  ; and  as  she  was  the  last. 

She  held  their  old  faith  and  old  feelings  fast. 

XL  VII. 

She  gaxed  upon  a world  she  scarcely  knew. 

As  seeking  not  to  know  it ; silent,  lone, 

As  grows  a flower,  thus  quietly  she  grew, 

And  kept  her  heart  serene  vrithin  its  zone. 

There  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew ; 

Her  spirit  seem’d  as  seated  on  a throne 
Apart  from  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong 
In  its  own  strength  — most  strange  in  one  so  young  1 

XLV  III. 

Now  it  so  happen'd,  in  the  catalogue 
Of  Adeline,  Aurora  was  omitted. 

Although  her  birth  and  wealth  had  given  her  vogue, 
Beyond  the  charmers  we  have  already  cited ; 

Her  beauty  also  seem’d  to  form  no  clog 
Against  her  being  mention'd  as  well  fitted, 

By  many  virtues,  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
Of  single  gentlemen  who  would  be  double. 

XLIX. 

! And  this  omission,  like  that  of  the  bust 
Of  Brutus  at  the  pageant  of  Tiberius, 1 
Made  Juan  wonder,  as  no  doubt  he  must. 

This  he  express’d  half  smiling  and  half  serious  ; 
j When  Adeline  replied  with  some  disgust. 

And  with  an  air,  to  say  the  least,  imperious. 

She  marvcll’d  **  what  he  saw  in  such  a baby 
As  that  prim,  silent,  cold  Aurora  Baby  ? " 

L. 

Juan  rejoin’d — u She  was  a Catholic, 

I And  therefore  fittest,  as  of  his  persuasion  ; 

! Since  he  was  sure  his  mother  would  fall  sick, 

And  the  Pope  thunder  excommunication, 

If ” But  here  Adeline,  who  seem’d  to  pique 

Herself  extremely  on  the  inoculation 
Of  others  with  her  own  opinions,  stated  — 

As  usual — the  same  reason  which  she  late  did. 

LI. 

And  wherefore  not  ? A reasonable  reason, 

If  good,  fa  none  the  worse  for  repetition  ; 

If  bad,  the  best  way’s  certainly  to  tease  on. 

And  amplify : you  lose  much  by  concision, 

Whereas  insisting  in  or  out  of  season 
Convinces  all  men,  even  a politician ; 

Or — what  fa  just  the  same  — it  wearies  out. 

So  the  end’s  gain’d,  what  signifies  the  route  ? 

> See  Tacitus,  b.  vi. 
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LI L 

Why  Adeline  had  this  slight  prejudice  — 

For  prejudice  it  was — against  a creature 
As  pure  as  sanctity  Itself  from  vice. 

With  all  the  added  charm  of  form  and  feature. 

For  me  appears  a question  far  too  nice, 

Since  Adeline  was  liberal  by  nature ; 

But  nature’s  nature,  and  has  more  caprices 
Than  I have  time,  or  will,  to  take  to  pieces. 

LIU. 

Perhaps  she  did  not  like  the  quiet  way 

With  which  Aurora  on  those  baubles  look’d. 

Which  charm  most  people  in  their  earlier  day : 

For  there  are  few  things  by  mankind  less  brook’d. 
And  womankind  too,  if  we  so  may  say, 

Than  finding  thus  their  genius  stand  rebuked. 
Like  “ Antony’s  by  Caesar2,”  by  the  few 
Who  look  upon  them  as  they  ought  to  do. 

LIV. 

It  was  not  envy — Adeline  had  none  ; 

Her  place  was  far  beyond  it,  and  her  mind. 

It  was  not  scorn — which  could  not  light  on  one 
Whose  greatest  fault  was  leaving  few  to  find. 

It  was  not  jealousy,  I think : but  shun 
Following  the  “ ignes  fatui  ” of  mankind. 

It  was  not but  ’tfa  easier  far,  alas  I 

To  say  what  it  was  not  than  what  It  was. 

LV. 

Little  Aurora  deem’d  she  was  the  theme 

Of  such  discussion.  She  was  there  a guest ; 

A beauteous  ripple  of  the  brilliant  stream 

Of  rank  and  youth,  though  purer  than  the  rest. 
Which  flow’d  on  for  a moment  in  the  beam 
Time  sheds  a moment  o’er  each  sparkling  crest. 
Had  she  known  this,  she  would  have  calmly  smiled— 
She  had  so  much,  or  little,  of  the  child. 

LVL 

The  dashing  and  proud  air  of  Adeline 
Imposed  not  upon  her : she  saw  her  blaze 
Much  as  she  would  have  seen  a glow-worm  shine. 
Then  turn’d  unto  the  stars  for  loftier  rays. 

Juan  was  something  she  could  not  divine, 

Being  no  sibyl  In  the  new  world’s  ways ; 

Yet  she  was  nothing  dazzled  by  the  meteor 
Because  she  did  not  pin  her  faith  on  feature. 

LVH. 

His  fame  too,  — for  he  had  that  kind  of  fame 

Which  sometimes  plays  the  deuce  with  womankind, 
A heterogeneous  mass  of  glorious  blame, 

Half  virtues  and  whole  vices  being  combined ; 
Faults  which  attract  because  they  are  not  tame ; 

Follies  trick'd  out  so  brightly  that  they  blind  : — 
These  seals  upon  her  wax  made  no  impression, 

Such  was  her  coldness  or  her  self-possession. 

LVUI. 

Juan  knew  nought  of  such  a character — 

High,  yet  resembling  not  his  lost  Haidee  ; 
j Yet  each  was  radiant  in  her  proper  sphere : 

The  island  girl,  bred  up  by  the  lone  sea, 

More  warm,  as  lovely,  and  not  less  sincere, 

Was  Nature’s  all : Aurora  could  not  be, 

I Nor  would  be  thus : — the  difference  in  them 
i Was  such  as  lies  between  a flower  and  gem. 

[ . — **  And,  under  him. 
nlu*  U rebuked  ; as  It  U laid 
Antony’*  wu  by  Carsar."  — Macbeth. ] 
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LIX. 

Having  wound  up  with  this  sublime  comparison, 
Methinks  we  may  proceed  upon  our  narrative, 
And,  as  my  friend  Scott  says, “ I sound  my  warison  ; " » 

Scott,  the  superlative  of  my  comparative — 

Scott,  who  can  paint  your  Christian  knight  or  Saracen, 
Serf,  lord,  man,  with  such  skill  as  none  would  share 
it,  if 

There  had  not  been  one  Shakspcarc  and  Voltaire, 

Of  one  or  both  of  whom  he  seems  the  heir. 


LXV. 

Fowls  44  a la  Conde,"  slices  eke  of  salmon, 

With  “ sauces  Oenevoises,”  and  haunch  of  thusm; 
Wines  too,  which  might  again  hare  slain  Tooof 
Ammon  — 

A man  like  whom  I hope  we  shah’t  see  many  son: . 
They  also  set  a glazed  Westphalian  ham  on. 
Whereon  Apicius  would  bestow  his  bmison ; 
And  then  there  was  champagne  with  foaming  stir1* 
As  white  as  Cleopatra’s  melted  pearls. 


LX. 

I say,  in  my  slight  way  I may  proceed 
To  play  upon  the  surface  of  humanity. 

I write  the  world,  nor  care  if  the  world  read. 

At  least  for  this  I cannot  spare  its  vanity. 

My  Muse  hath  bred,  and  still  perhaps  may  breed 
More  foes  by  this  same  scroll : when  I began  it,  I 
Thought  that  It  might  turn  out  so — now  I know  It, 
But  still  I am,  or  was,  a pretty  poet 

LXL 


LXVL 

Then  there  was  God  knows  what  44  a l'AUenundt 
44  ‘A  1’Espagnole,”  “timballe,”  and  “salpiojo'’- 
With  things  I can’t  withstand  or  understand, 
Though  swallow’d  with  much  zest  upoatbewbait; 
And  “entremets”  to  piddle  with  at  hand. 

Gently  to  lull  down  the  subsiding  soul ; 

While  great  Lucullus’  Rome  triumphal  muffles  — 

( There '»  fame  ) — young  partridge  fillets,  deck'd  fid 
truffles.  3 


The  conference  or  congress  (for  it  ended 
As  congresses  of  late  do)  of  the  Lady 
Adeline  and  Don  Juan  rather  blended 

Some  acids  with  the  sweets — for  she  was  heady ; 
But,  ere  the  matter  could  be  marr’d  or  mended, 

The  silvery  bell  rang,  not  for  “dinner  ready,” 

But  for  that  hour,  call’d  half-hour,  given  to  dress, 
Though  ladies’  robes  seem  scant  enough  for  less. 

LXIL 

Great  things  were  now  to  be  achieved  at  table. 

With  massy  plate  for  armour,  knives  and  forks 
For  weapons  ; but  what  Muse  since  Homer’s  able 
(His  feasts  are  not  the  worst  part  of  his  works) 

To  draw  up  in  array  a single  day-bill 

Of  modem  dinners  ? where  more  mystery  lurks, 
In  soups  or  sauces,  or  a sole  ragout. 

Than  witches,  b— ches,  or  physicians,  brew. 

LXIIL 

There  was  a goodly  “soupe  a la  bonne  femme,"  2 
Though  God  knows  whence  it  came  from ; there 
was,  too, 

A turbot  for  relief  of  those  who  cram, 

Relieved  with  44  dindon  4 la  Parigeux  ; " 

There  also  was the  sinner  that  I am  I 

How  shall  I get  this  gourmand  stanza  through  ? — 
44  Soupe  a la  Beauveau,”  whose  relief  was  dory, 
Relieved  itself  by  pork,  for  greater  glory. 

LX  IV. 

But  I must  crowd  all  into  one  grand  mess 
Or  mass  ; for  should  I stretch  Into  detail. 

My  Muse  would  run  much  more  into  excess. 

Than  when  some  squeamish  people  deem  her  frail ; 
But  though  a “ bonne  vivante,"  I must  confess 
Her  stomach ’s  not  her  peccant  part ; this  tale 
However  doth  require  some  slight  refection. 

Just  to  relieve  her  spirits  from  dejection. 


LXV  II. 

What  are  the  fiUets  on  the  victor’s  brow 

To  the^e  ? They  arc  rags  or  dust.  Where  is  the  ltd 
Which  nodded  to  the  nation’s  spoils  below  ? 

Where  the  triumphal  chariots’  haughty  mircb  ’ 
Gone  to  where  victories  must  like  dinners  go. 

Farther  I shall  not  follow  the  research : 

But  oh  ! ye  modem  heroes  with  your  cartridge 
When  will  your  names  lend  lustre  e’en  to  partners 

LXVIU. 

Those  truffles  too  are  no  bad  accessaries, 
Follow’d  by  44  petits  puits  d’amour" — a dub 
Of  which  perhaps  the  cookery  rather  varies, 

So  every  one  may  dress  it  to  his  wish, 
According  to  the  best  of  dictionaries, 

Which  encyclopedise  both  flesh  and  fish ; 

But  even  sans  “ confitures,"  it  no  less  true  & 
There ’s  pretty  picking  in  those  “ petits  puta-'1 

T.TTT- 

The  mind  is  lost  in  mighty  contemplation 
Of  intellect  expanded  on  two  courses ; 

And  indigestion's  grand  multiplication 
Requires  arithmetic  beyond  my  form. 

Who  would  suppose,  from  Adam’s  simple  rath*. 

That  cookery  could  have  call’d  forth  such  reveres 
As  form  a science  and  a nomenclature 
From  out  the  commonest  demands  of  nature ! 

LXX. 

The  glasses  jingled,  and  the  palates  tingled; 

The  diners  of  celebrity  dined  well ; 

The  ladles  with  more  moderation  mingled 
In  the  feast,  pecking  less  than  I can  tell; 

Also  the  younger  men  too : for  a syrlngaM 
Can’t,  like  ripe  age,  in  gormandise  excel. 

But  thinks  less  of  good  eating  than  the  *hup* 
j (When  seated  next  him)  of  some  pretty  l^P**- 


* [ Warison  — crl-de-guerre — note  of  assault : — 

“ Either  receive  within  these  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers. 

Or  straight  they  sound  their  t portion. 

And  storm  and  spoil  this  garrison." 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.] 


a A dish  44  i La  Lucullus.”  This  hero,  who  cooquered  the 


i East,  has  left  his  more  extended  celebrity 
I plantation  of  dierries  (which  he  first  brought  mw>  * 

: and  the  nomenclature  of  some  very  good  dishes 
' not  sure  that  (barring  indigestion)  be  h“  1 

service  to  mankind  by  his  cookery  than  by  his  ^ 

cherry-tree  may  weigh  against  a bloody  laom ; w* 
has  contrived  to  earn  celebrity  from  both, 
i * *'  Petits  nulls  d'amour  garni*  des  copfitoff *•  ~~ 
j slcal  and  well  known  dish  tor  part  of  the  Sank « 
course. 
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LXXI. 

Alas  ! I must  leave  undescribed  the  gibier. 

The  salmi,  the  consomme,  the  puree, 

All  which  I use  to  make  my  rhymes  run  glibber 
Than  could  roast  beef  in  our  rough  John  Bull  way : 

I must  not  introduce  even  a spare  rib  here, 

« Bubble  and  squeak  ” would  spoil  my  liquid  lay, 
But  I have  dined,  and  must  forego,  alas ! 

The  chaste  description  even  of  a “ bt*casse ; ’* 

LXXIl. 

And  fruits,  and  ice,  and  all  that  art  refines 
From  nature  for  the  service  of  the  gout — 

Taste  or  the  gout , — pronounce  it  as  inclines 
Your  stomach  ! Ere  you  dine,  the  French  will  do ; 
But  after , there  are  sometimes  certain  signs 
Which  prove  plain  English  truer  of  the  two. 

Hast  ever  had  the  gout  t I have  not  had  it  — 

But  I may  have,  and  you  too,  reader,  dread  it. 

LXXIIL 

The  simple  olives,  best  allies  of  wine, 
i Must  I pass  over  in  my  bill  of  fare  ? 

I must,  although  a favourite  “ plat”  of  mine 
In  Spain,  and  Lucca,  Athens,  everywhere : 

On  them  and  bread ’t  was  oft  my  luck  to  dine, 

The  grass  my  table-cloth,  in  open  air, 

On  Sunium  or  Ilymettus,  like  Diogenes, 

Of  whom  half  my  philosophy  the  progeny  is.  > 

Lxxrv. 

Amidst  this  tumult  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 

And  vegetables,  all  in  masquerade, 

The  guests  were  placed  according  to  their  roll, 

But  various  as  the  various  meats  display'd : 

Don  Juan  sat  next  an  “ 4 l’Eapagnole  ”■ — ■ 

No  damsel,  but  a dish,  as  hath  been  said ; 

But  so  far  like  a lady,  that  ’t  was  drest 
Superbly,  and  contain'd  a world  of  zest. 

LXXY. 

By  some  odd  chance  too,  he  was  placed  between 
i!  Aurora  and  the  Lady  Adeline — 

A situation  difficult,  I ween, 

For  man  therein,  with  eyes  and  heart,  to  dine. 

Also  the  conference  which  we  have  seen 
Was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  shine, 

For  Adeline,  addressing  few  words  to  him,  [him. 

| With  two  transcendent  eyes  seem’d  to  look  through 

LXXVI. 

I sometimes  almost  think  that  eyes  have  ears : 

1 This  much  is  cure,  that,  out  of  earshot,  things 
Are  somehow  echoed  to  the  pretty  dears, 

Of  which  I can't  tell  whence  their  knowledge  springs. 
Like  that  same  mystic  music  of  the  spheres, 

Which  no  one  hears,  so  loudly  though  it  rings, 

*T  is  wonderful  how  oft  the  sex  have  heard 
Long  dialogues  — which  pass’d  without  a word  ! 
LXXVIL 

Aurora  sat  with  that  Indifference 
Which  piques  a preux  chevalier — as  it  ought : 

Of  all  offences  that’s  the  worst  offence, 

Which  seems  to  hint  you  are  not  worth  a thought 
Now  Juan,  though  no  coxcomb  in  pretence. 

Was  not  exactly  pleased  to  be  so  caught; 

Like  a good  ship  entangled  among  ice. 

And  after  so  much  excellent  advice. 

I 1 [“  To-day  in  a palace,  to-morrow  in  a cow-house  — this 
day  with  the  pacha,  the  next  with  a shepherd.”  — Byron 
| Letteri,  1810.] 


LXXVIIL 

To  his  gay  nothings,  nothing  was  replied. 

Or  something  which  was  nothing,  as  urbanity 
Required.  Aurora  scarcely  look’d  aside. 

Nor  even  smiled  enough  for  any  vanity. 

The  devil  was  in  the  girl ! Could  it  be  pride  ? 

Or  modesty,  or  absence,  or  inanity  ? 

Heaven  knows ! But  Adeline’s  malicious  eyes 
Sparkled  with  her  successful  prophecies, 

LXXIX. 

And  look’d  as  much  as  If  to  say,  “ I said  it ; ** 

A kind  of  triumph  I’ll  not  recommend. 

Because  it  sometimes,  as  I have  seen  or  read  it. 

Both  in  the  case  of  lover  and  of  friend. 

Will  pique  a gentleman,  for  his  own  credit. 

To  bring  what  was  a jest  to  a serious  end  : 

For  all  men  prophesy  what  is  or  was. 

And  hate  those  who  won’t  let  them  come  to  pan. 

LXXX 

Juan  was  drawn  thus  into  some  attentions. 

Slight  but  select,  and  just  enough  to  express. 

To  females  of  perspicuous  comprehensions. 

That  he  would  rather  make  them  more  than  less. 
Aurora  at  the  last  (so  history  mentions, 

Though  probably  much  less  a fact  than  guess) 

So  far  relax'd  her  thoughts  from  their  sweet  prison. 
As  once  or  twice  to  smile,  if  not  to  listen. 

LXXXI. 

From  answering  she  began  to  question : this 
With  her  was  rare  ; and  Adeline,  who  as  yet 
Thought  her  predictions  went  not  much  amiss. 

Began  to  dread  she’d  thaw  to  a coquette — 

So  very  difficult,  they  say,  it  is 

To  keep  extremes  from  meeting,  when  once  set 
In  motion ; but  she  here  too  much  refined  — 
Aurora’s  spirit  was  not  of  that  kind. 

LXXXIL 

But  Juan  had  a sort  of  winning  way, 

A proud  humility,  if  such  there  be, 

Which  show’d  such  deference  to  what  females  say. 

As  if  each  charming  word  were  a decree. 

Ills  tact,  too,  temper’d  him  from  grave  to  gay. 

And  taught  him  when  to  be  reserved  or  free  s 
lie  had  the  art  of  drawing  people  out. 

Without  their  seeing  what  he  was  about 

LXXXI  I L 

Aurora,  who  In  her  indifference 

Confounded  him  in  common  with  the  crowd 
Of  flatterers,  though  she  deem’d  he  had  more  sense 
Than  whispering  foplings,  or  than  witlings  loud— 
Commenced  (from  such  slight  things  will  great  com- 
mence) 

To  feel  that  flattery  which  attracts  the  proud 
Rather  by  deference  than  compliment. 

And  wins  even  by  a delicate  dissent. 

LX  XX IV. 

And  then  he  had  good  looks ; — that  point  was  carried 
A 'em.  con.  amongst  the  women,  which  I grieve 
To  say  leads  oft  to  crim.  con.  with  the  married  — 

A case  which  to  the  juries  we  may  leave. 

Since  with  digressions  we  too  long  have  tarried. 

Now  though  we  know  of  old  that  looks  deceive. 
And  always  have  done,  somehow  these  good  looks 
Blake  more  Impression  than  the  best  of  books. 
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CANTO  Xr. 


LXXXV. 

Aurora,  who  look'd  more  on  books  than  feces, 

Was  very  young,  although  so  very  sage. 

Admiring  more  Minerva  than  the  Graces, 

Especially  upon  a printed  page. 

But  Virtue’s  self,  with  all  her  tightest  laces. 

Has  not  the  natural  stays  of  strict  old  age ; 

And  Socrates,  that  model  of  all  duty, 

Own’d  to  a penchant,  though  discreet,  for  beauty. 

L XXX  VI. 

And  girls  of  sixteen  are  thus  for  Socratic, 

But  innocently  so,  as  Socrates ; 

And  really,  if  the  sage  sublime  and  Attic 
At  seventy  years  had  phantasies  like  these, 

Which  Plato  in  his  dialogues  dramatic 

Has  shown,  I know  not  why  they  should  displease 
In  virgins — always  in  a modest  way, 

Observe ; for  that  with  me ’s  a “ sine  qua.  ” 1 * * 
LXXXVIL 

Also  observe,  that,  like  the  great  Lord  Coke 
(Sec  Littleton),  whene’er  I have  express’d 
Opinions  two,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 
Twin  opposites,  the  second  is  the  best. 

Perhaps  I have  a third  too,  in  a nook, 

Or  none  at  all — which  seems  a sorry  jest : 

But  if  a writer  should  be  quite  consistent. 

How  could  he  possibly  show  things  existent  ? 

LXXXVIIL 

If  people  contradict  themselves,  can  I 
Help  contradicting  them,  and  everybody, 

Even  my  veracious  self  ? — But  that ’s  a lie : 

I never  did  so,  never  will — how  should  I ? 

He  who  doubts  all  things  nothing  can  deny : 

Truth’s  fountains  may  be  clear — her  streams  are 
muddy, 

And  cut  through  such  canals  of  contradiction. 

That  she  must  often  navigate  o’er  fiction. 

LXXXIX. 

Apologue,  fable,  poesy,  and  parable, 

Are  false,  but  may  be  render'd  also  true, 

By  those  who  sow  them  in  a land  that ’s  arable. 

’T  is  wonderftil  what  fable  will  not  do  ! 

*T  is  said  it  makes  reality  more  bearable  : 

But  what 's  reality  ? Who  has  its  clue  ? 

Philosophy  ? No  ; she  too  much  rejects. 

Religion  ? Vet ; but  which  of  all  her  sects  ? 

XC. 

Some  millions  must  be  wrong,  that 's  pretty  clear  ; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  all  were  right. 

God  help  us  I Since  we  have  need  on  our  career 
To  keep  our  holy  beacons  always  bright, 

'Tis  time  that  some  new  prophet  should  appear. 

Or  old  indulge  man  with  a second  sight. 

Opinions  wear  out  in  some  thousand  years. 

Without  a small  refreshment  from  the  spheres. 

XCI. 

But  here  again,  why  will  I thus  entangle 
Myself  with  metaphysics  ? None  can  hate 
So  much  as  I do  any  kind  of  wrangle  ; 

And  yet,  such  Is  my  folly,  or  my  fete, 

1 Subauditur  " non  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

* [John  Scott,  Farl  of  Eldon.  Chancellor  of  England  (with 
the  interruption  of  fourteen  months)  from  1801  to  1830.] 

1 HecU  la  a famous  hot-spring  in  Iceland. 

< Hamlet,  Act  III.  sc.  II. 


I always  knock  my  head  against  some  angle 
About  the  present,  past,  or  future  state  : 

Yet  I wish  well  to  Trojan  and  to  Tyrian, 

For  I was  bred  a moderate  Presbyterian. 

xcn. 

But  though  I am  a temperate  theologian. 

And  also  meek  as  a metaphysician, 

Impartial  between  Tyrian  and  Trojan 
As  Eldon  * on  a lunatic  commission,  — 

In  politics  my  duty  is  to  show  John 

Bull  something  of  the  lower  world’s  condition. 

It  makes  my  blood  boil  like  the  springs  of  Hecla, J 
To  see  men  let  these  scoundrel  sovereigns  break  1st. 

xcm. 

But  politics,  and  policy,  and  piety. 

Are  topics  which  I sometimes  introduce. 

Not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  variety. 

But  as  subservient  to  a moral  use  ; 

Because  my  business  is  to  dre*t  society. 

And  stuff  with  tagt  that  very  verdant  goose. 

And  now,  that  we  may  furnish  with  some  matter  al 
Tastes,  we  are  going  to  try  the  supernatural. 

XCIV. 

And  now  I will  give  up  all  argument ; 

And  positively  henceforth  no  temptation 
Shall  “ fool  me  to  the  top  up  of  my  bent 4 
Yes,  IH  begin  a thorough  reformation. 

Indeed,  I never  knew  what  people  meant 
By  deeming  that  my  Muse’s  conversation 
Was  dangerous ; — I think  she  Is  as  harmless 
As  some  who  labour  more  and  yet  may  charm  kst 

xcv. 

Grim  reader  ! did  you  ever  see  a ghost  ? 

No;  but  you  have  heard — I understand — be  dumb! 
And  don’t  regret  the  time  yon  may  have  lost. 

For  you  have  got  that  pleasure  still  to  come : 
And  do  not  think  I mean  to  sneer  at  most 
Of  these  things,  or  by  ridicule  benumb 
That  source  of  the  sublime  and  the  mysterious 
For  certain  reasons  ray  belief  is  serious. 

XCYL 

Serious  ? You  laugh ; — you  may : that  will  I not ; 

My  smiles  must  be  sincere  or  not  at  aLL 
I say  I do  believe  a haunted  spot 

Exists — and  where  ? That  shall  I not  recall. 
Because  I’d  rather  it  should  be  forgot, 

4‘  Shadows  the  soul  of  Richard  ” h may  appal 
In  short,  upon  that  subject  I Ve  some  qualms  very 
Like  those  of  the  philosopher  of  Malms  bury.  <? 

XCVIL 

The  night — (I  sing  by  night — sometimes  an  ow\, 
And  now  and  then  a nightingale) — is  dim. 

And  the  loud  shriek  of  sage  Minerva’s  fowl 
Rattles  around  me  her  discordant  hymn  : 

Old  portraits  from  old  walls  upon  me  scowl  — 

I wish  to  heaven  they  would  not  look  so  grim ; 
The  dying  embers  dwindle  in  the  grate — 

I think  too  that  I have  sat  up  too  late  : 

5 [“  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 

Hare  strurk  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
Thao  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers,  **  tr. 

JUdkmriZU^ 

t Hobbes : who,  doubting  of  his  own  soul,  paid  that  co;>- 
plhnent  to  the  souls  of  other  people  as  to  decline  their  runts. 
of  which  he  had  some  apprehension 
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xcviil 

And  therefore,  though  *t  Is  by  no  means  my  way 
To  rhyme  at  noon  — when  I have  other  things 
To  think  of,  if  I ever  think  — I say 

I feel  some  chilly  midnight  shudderings, 

And  prudently  postpone,  until  mid-day, 

Treating  a topic  which,  alas  ! but  brings 
Shadows ; — but  you  must  be  in  ray  condition. 

Before  you  learn  to  call  this  superstition. 

XCIX. 

Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a star, 

’T  wixt  night  and  morn,  upon  the  horixon ’s  verge. 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are  ! 

How  less  what  we  may  be  ! The  eternal  surge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on  and  bears  afar 
Our  bubbles ; as  the  old  buret,  new  emerge. 

Lash’d  from  the  foam  of  ages  ; while  the  graves 
Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves.  » 


Don  Duan. 


CANTO  THE  SIXTEENTH. 


But  of  all  truths  which  she  has  told,  the  most 
True  is  that  which  she  is  about  to  tell. 

I said  It  was  a story  of  a ghost — 

What  then  ? I only  know  It  so  befell. 

Have  you  explored  the  limits  of  the  coast, 

Where  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  must  dwell  ? 
'Tis  time  to  strike  such  puny  doubters  dumb  as 
The  sceptics  who  would  not  believe  Columbus. 


Some  people  would  Impose  now  with  authority, 
Turpin’s  or  Monmouth  GeoffVy’s  Chronicle  ; 
Men  whose  historical  superiority 
Is  always  greatest  at  a miracle. 

But  Saint  Augustine  has  the  great  priority, 

Who  bids  all  men  believe  the  impossible. 
Because  ’ tis  so.  Who  nibble,  scribble,  quibble,  he 
Quiets  at  once  with  44  quia  impossibile." 

. VT. 

And  therefore,  mortals,  cavil  not  at  all ; 

Believe: — if ’tis  improbable,  you  must  f 
And  if  it  is  impossible,  you  shall  : 

’T  is  always  best  to  take  things  upon  trust. 

I do  not  speak  profanely,  to  recall 

Those  holler  mysteries  which  the  wise  and  just 
Receive  as  gospel,  and  which  grow  more  rooted. 
As  all  truths  must,  the  more  they  are  disputed  : 


The  antique  Persians  taught  three  useful  things. 
To  draw  the  bow,  to  ride,  and  speak  the  truth.  - 
This  was  the  mode  of  Cyrus,  best  of  kings  — 

A mode  adopted  since  by  modern  youth. 

Bows  have  they,  generally  with  two  strings  ; 

Horses  they  ride  without  remorse  or  ruth ; 

At  speaking  truth  perhaps  they  are  less  clever, 

But  draw  the  long  bow  better  now  than  ever. 

n. 

The  cause  of  this  effect,  or  this  defect,  — 

“ For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause,’*-—1 * 3 
I*  what  I have  not  leisure  to  Inspect ; 

But  this  I must  say  in  my  own  applause, 

Of  all  the  Muses  that  I recollect, 

Whate’er  may  be  her  follies  or  her  flaws 
In  some  things,  mine ’s  beyond  all  contradiction 
The  most  sincere  that  ever  dealt  In  Action. 


I merely  mean  to  say  what  Johnson  said, 

That  In  the  course  of  some  six  thousand  years. 
All  nations  have  believed  that  from  the  dead 
A visitant  at  intervals  appears : * 

And  what  Is  strangest  upon  this  strange  head, 

Is,  that  whatever  har  the  reason  rears 
'Gainst  such  belief,  there’s  something  stronger  still 
In  Its  behalf,  let  those  deny  who  wilL 

VIII. 

The  dinner  and  the  soiree  too  were  done. 

The  supper  too  discuss’d,  the  dames  admired. 
The  banqueteere  had  dropp’d  off  one  by  one — 

The  song  was  silent,  and  the  dance  expired : 

The  last  thin  petticoats  were  vanish’d,  gone 
Like  fleecy  clouds  into  the  sky  retired, 

And  nothing  brighter  gleam’d  through  the  saloon 
Than  dying  tapers — and  the  peeping  moon. 


And  as  she  treats  all  things,  and  ne’er  retreats 
From  anything,  this  epic  will  contain 
A wilderness  of  the  most  rare  conceits. 

Which  you  might  elsewhere  hope  to  find  in  vain. 
Tis  true  there  be  some  bitters  with  the  sweets, 

Yet  mix’d  so  slightly,  that  you  can't  complain, 

But  wonder  they  so  few  are,  since  my  tale  is 
“ De  rebus  cunctis  et  quibusdam  aliis.’* 

1 [*'  Man’*  Ufa  is  like  a sparrow  — mighty  king  ! 

That,  stealing  In  while  by  the  Are  you  sit. 

Housed  with  rejoicing  friends.  Is  seen  to  flit 
Safe  from  the  storm,  in  comfort  tarrying. 

Here  did  it  enter  — there  on  hasty  wing 
Flies  out,  and  passes  on  from  cola  to  cold  ; 

But  whence  it  came  we  know  not,  nor  behold 
Whither  it  goes.  Even  such  that  transient  thing 
The  human  soul : not  utterly  unknown 
While  in  the  body  lodged,  her  warm  abode  ; 

But  from  what  world  she  came,  what  woe  or  weal 
On  her  departure  waits,  no  tongue  hath  shown." 

Woaoswoam] 


The  evaporation  of  a joyous  day 

Is  like  the  last  glass  of  champagne,  without 
The  foam  which  made  Its  virgin  bumper  gay ; 

Or  like  a system  coupled  with  a doubt ; 

Or  like  a soda  bottle  when  its  spray 
Has  sparkled  and  let  half  its  spirit  out ; 

Or  like  a billow  left  by  storms  behind, 
Without  the  animation  of  the  wind  ; 


* Xenophoo,  Cyrop. 


3 Hamlet,  Act  II.  sc.  li. 


« [*•  That  the  dead  arc  seen  no  more,”  said  Imlac,  “ I will 
not  undertake  to  maintain,  against  the  concurrent  and  un- 
varied testimony  of  ail  ages,  and  of  ail  nations.  There  is  no  peo- 
ple, rude  or  unlearned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead  are 
not  related  and  beliered.  This  opinion,  which  prevails  as  far  as 
human  nature  is  diflVised,  could  become  universal  only  by  its 
truth  ; those  that  never  heard  ol  one  another  would  not 
have  agreed  in  a tale  which  nothing  but  experience  can  make 
credible.  That  it  is  doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very 
little  weaken  the  general  evidence ; and  some,  who  deny  it 
with  their  tongues,  confess  it  with  their  fears."  — IltuscUu.] 
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X. 

Or  like  an  opiate,  which  brings  troubled  rest. 

Or  none  ; or  like — like  nothing  that  I know 
Except  itself; — such  is  the  human  breast; 

A thing,  of  which  similitudes  can  show 
No  real  likeness, — like  the  old  Tyrian  vest 
Dyed  purple,  none  at  present  can  tell  how, 

If  from  a shell-fish  or  from  cochineaL  1 
So  perish  every  tyrant’s  robe  piece-meal ! 

XI. 

But  next  to  dressing  for  a rout  or  ball, 

Undressing  is  a woe ; our  robe  de  charabre 
May  sit  like  that  of  Nessus*,  and  recall 

Thoughts  quite  as  yellow,  but  less  clear  than  amber. 
Titus  exclaim’d,  **  I 've  lost  a day  1 ” Of  all 

The  nights  and  days  most  people  can  remember, 
(I  have  had  of  both,  some  not  to  be  disdain’d,) 

I wish  they’d  state  how  many  they  have  gain'd. 

XXL 

And  Juan,  on  retiring  for  the  night. 

Felt  restless,  and  perplex’d,  and  compromised  : 

He  thought  Aurora  Baby’s  eyes  more  bright 
Than  Adeline  (such  is  advice)  advised ; 

If  he  had  known  exactly  his  own  plight. 

He  probably  would  have  philosophised  : 

A great  resource  to  all,  and  ne’er  denied 
Till  wanted  ; therefore  Juan  only  sigh’d. 

XHL 

He  sigh’d ; — the  next  resource  is  the  full  moon, 
Where  all  sighs  are  deposited ; and  now 
It  happen'd  luckily,  the  chaste  orb  shone 
As  clear  as  such  a climate  will  allow ; 

And  Juan’s  mind  was  in  the  proper  tone 

To  hail  her  with  the  apostrophe — M O thou  ! ” 

Of  amatory  egotism  the  Tuism, 

Which  further  to  explain  would  be  a truism. 

XIV. 

But  lover,  poet,  or  astronomer, 

Shepherd,  or  swain,  whoever  may  behold. 

Feel  some  abstraction  when  they  gaze  on  her ; 

Great  thoughts  we  catch  from  thence  (besides  a cold 
Sometimes,  unless  my  feelings  rather  err) ; 

Deep  secrets  to  her  rolling  light  are  told ; 

The  ocean's  tides  and  mortals’  brains  she  sways, 

And  also  hearts,  if  there  be  truth  In  lays. 

XV. 

Juan  felt  somewhat  pensive,  and  disposed 
For  contemplation  rather  than  his  pillow : 

The  Gothic  chamber,  where  be  was  enclosed, 

Let  in  the  rippling  sound  of  the  lake’s  billow, 

With  all  the  mystery  by  midnight  caused : 

Below  his  window  waved  (of  course)  a willow ; 
And  he  stood  gazing  out  on  the  cascade 
That  flash’d  and  after  darken’d  in  the  shade. 

XVL 

Upon  his  table  or  his  toilet,  — which 
Of  these  is  not  exactly  ascertained, — 

(I  state  this,  for  I am  cautious  to  a pitch 
Of  nicety,  where  a feet  is  to  be  gain’d,) 

1 The  composition  of  the  old  Tyrian  purple,  whether  from 
a •bell-fUh,  or  from  cochineal,  or  from  kermet,  La  still  an 
article  of  dispute ; and  even  Its  colour  — some  say  purple, 
others  scarlet ; 1 say  nothing. 


A lamp  burn’d  high,  while  he  leant  from  a nkht. 
Where  many  a Gothic  ornament  remain'd, 

In  chisell’d  stone  and  painted  glass,  and  ail 
That  time  has  left  our  fathers  of  their  halL 

XVIL 

Then,  as  the  night  was  clear  though  cold,  be  Our* 
His  chamber  door  wide  open— and  went  forth 
Into  a gallery,  of  a sombre  hue. 

Long,  furnish’d  with  old  pictures  of  great  vwth 
Of  knights  and  dames  heroic  and  chaste  too, 

As  doubtless  should  be  people  of  high  birth. 
But  by  dim  lights  the  portraits  of  the  dead 
Have  something  ghastly,  desolate,  and  dread. 

XVIIL 

The  forms  of  the  grim  knight  and  pictured  saint 
Look  living  in  the  moon ; and  as  you  turn 
Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  feint 
Of  your  own  footsteps — voices  from  the  urn 
Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  and  quaint 
Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  their aspects 
As  if  to  ask  how  you  can  dare  to  keep 
A vigil  there,  where  all  but  death  should  drtp- 


XIX. 

And  the  pale  smile  of  beauties  in  the  grave, 

The  charms  of  other  days,  in  starlight  gleams, 
Glimmer  on  high  ; their  buried  locks  still  waw 
Along  the  canvas  ; their  eyes  glance  like  drttffi 
On  ours,  or  spars  within  some  dusky  cave, 

But  death  is  imaged  in  their  shadowy  beam*-  j 
A picture  is  the  past ; even  ere  its  frame 
Be  gilt,  who  sate  hath  ceased  to  be  the  »n». 

XX. 

As  Juan  mused  on  mutability, 

Or  on  his  mistress — terms  synonymous— 

No  sound  except  the  echo  of  his  sigh 

Or  step  ran  sadly  through  that  antique  house ; 
When  suddenly  he  heard,  or  thought  so,  nigh, 

A supernatural  agent  — or  a mouse, 

Whose  little  nibbling  rustle  will  embarrass 
Most  people  as  it  plays  along  the  arm. 

XXL 

It  was  no  mouse,  but  lo  ! a monk,  array’d 
In  cowl  and  beads,  and  dusky  garb,  appor'd. 

Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in  dude, 
With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unheari ; 

His  garments  only  a slight  murmur  made; 

He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  ward,1 
But  slowly  ; and  as  he  passed  Juan  by, 

Glanced,  without  pausing,  on  him  a trigbt 

XXII. 

Juan  was  petrified  ; he  had  heard  a hint 
Of  such  a spirit  In  these  halls  of  old. 

But  thought,  like  most  men,  there  wis  nothing 
Beyond  the  rumour  which  such  spoo  unfold. 
Coin’d  from  surviving  superstition’s  mint- 
Which  passes  ghosts  in  currency  like  && 

But  rarely  seen,  like  gold  compared  with  pap* 

And  did  he  see  this  ? or  was  it  a vapour  ! 


» [See  Ovid.  P.ptrt.  lx.] 

* [“  Shew  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  b 

Come  like  shadows,  so  depart/' 
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xxm. 

Once,  twice,  thrice  pass’d,  repass’d  — the  thing  of  air. 
Or  earth  beneath,  or  heaven,  or  t'other  place  5 
And  J uan  gazed  upon  it  with  a stare, 

Tet  could  not  speak  or  move ; but,  on  its  base 
As  stands  a statue,  stood  : he  felt  his  hair 
Twine  like  a knot  of  snakes  around  his  face  ; 

He  tax'd  his  tongue  for  words,  which  were  not  granted, 
To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted. 

XXIV. 

The  third  time,  after  a still  longer  pause, 

The  shadow  pass'd  away  — but  where  ? the  hall 
Was  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great  cause 
To  think  his  vanishing  unnatural : 

Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the  laws 
Of  physics,  bodies  whether  short  or  tall 
Might  come  or  go ; but  Juan  could  not  state 
Through  which  the  spectre  seem’d  to  evaporate. 

XXV. 

He  stood  — how  long  he  knew  not,  but  it  seem’d 
An  age  — expectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 
Strain'd  on  the  spot  where  first  the  figure  gleam'd  ; 

Then  by  degrees  recall’d  his  energies, 

And  would  have  pass’d  the  whole  off  as  a dream. 

But  could  not  wake  ; he  was,  he  did  surmise. 
Waking  already,  and  return'd  at  length 
Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  his  strength. 

XXV  L 

All  there  was  as  he  left  it : still  his  taper 
Burnt,  and  not  Wise,  as  modest  tapers  use. 

Receiving  sprites  with  sympathetic  vapour ; 

He  rubb'd  bis  eyes,  and  they  did  not  refuse 
Their  oflicc  : he  took  up  an  old  newspaper  j 
The  paper  was  right  easy  to  peruse  ; 

He  read  an  article  the  king  attacking. 

And  a long  eulogy  of  “ patent  blacking. " 

XXVII. 

This  savour’d  of  this  world  ; but  his  hand  shook  : 

He  shut  bis  door,  and  after  having  read 
A paragraph,  I think  about  Home  Tooke, 

Cndrest,  and  rather  slowly  went  to  bed. 

There,  couch’d  all  snugly  on  his  pillow’s  nook, 

With  what  he  had  seen  his  phantasy  he  fed ; 

And  though  it  was  no  opiate,  slumber  crept 
Upon  him  by  degrees,  and  so  he  slept. 

XXVIII. 

He  woke  betimes  ; and,  as  may  be  supposed, 

Ponder’d  upon  bis  visitant  or  vision. 

And  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  disclosed. 

At  risk  of  being  qulzz’d  for  superstition. 

The  more  be  thought,  the  more  bis  mind  was  posed : 
In  the  mean  time,  his  valet,  whose  precision 
Was  great,  because  his  master  brook’d  no  less, 

Knock'd  to  inform  him  it  was  time  to  dress. 

XXIX. 

He  dress'd  ; and  like  young  people  he  was  wont 
To  take  some  trouble  with  his  toilet,  but 
This  morning  rather  spent  less  time  upon ’t ; . 

Aside  his  very  mirror  soon  was  put ; 

His  curls  fell  negligently  o’er  his  front, 

HU  clothes  were  not  curb'd  to  their  usual  cut, 

HU  very  neckcloth's  Gordian  knot  was  tied 
Almost  an  hair's  breadth  too  much  on  one  side. 

1 f During  a visit  to  Newitead,  In  1814.  Lord  Byron  actually  j 
faridcd  he  u«  the  (host  of  the  Black  Friar,  which  was  sup-  j 
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XXX. 

And  when  he  walk'd  down  into  the  saloon. 

He  sate  him  pensive  o’er  a dish  of  tea. 

Which  he  perhaps  had  not  discover’d  soon. 

Had  It  not  happen'd  scalding  hot  to  be, 

Which  made  him  have  recourse  unto  hb  spoon  ; 

So  much  distrait  he  was,  that  all  could  see 
That  something  was  the  matter  — Adeline 
The  first — but  what  she  could  not  well  divine. 

XXXI. 

She  look’d,  and  saw  him  pale,  and  turn’d  as  pale 
Herself ; then  hastily  look'd  down,  and  mutter’d 
Something,  but  what ’s  not  stated  in  my  tale. 

Lord  Henry  said,  his  muffin  was  ill  butter’d ; 

The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke  play’d  with  her  veil. 

And  look'd  at  Juan  hard,  but  nothing  utter'd. 
Aurora  Raby  with  her  large  dark  eyes 
Survey’d  him  with  a kind  of  calm  surprise. 

XXXII. 

But  seeing  him  all  cold  and  silent  still. 

And  everybody  wondering  more  or  less, 

Fair  Adeline  inquired,  44  If  he  were  111  ?” 

He  started,  and  said,  " Yes  — no — rather — yea." 
The  family  physician  had  great  skill, 

And  being  present,  now  began  to  express 
His  readiness  to  feel  his  pulse  and  tell 
The  cause,  but  Juan  said,  **  He  was  quite  welL" 
XXXIIL 

“Quite  well;  yes,  — no.” — These  answers  were 
mysterious. 

And  yet  his  looks  appear’d  to  sanction  both, 
However  they  might  savour  of  delirious ; 

Something  like  illness  of  a sudden  growth 
Weigh’d  on  his  spirit,  though  by  no  means  serious : 
But  for  the  rest,  as  he  himself  seem’d  loth 
To  state  the  case,  it  might  be  ta’en  for  granted 
It  was  not  the  physician  that  he  wanted. 

XXXIV. 

Lord  Henry,  who  had  now  discuss’d  his  chocolate, 
Also  the  muffin  whereof  he  complain’d, 

Said,  J uan  had  not  got  his  usual  look  elate. 

At  which  he  marvell'd,  since  it  had  not  rain'd ; 
Then  ask’d  her  Grace  what  news  were  of  the  duke 
of  late  ? 

Her  Grace  replied,  Air  Grace  was  rather  pain’d 
With  some  slight,  light,  hereditary  twinges 
Of  gout,  which  rusts  aristocratic  hinges. 

XXXV. 

Then  Henry  turn'd  to  Juan,  and  address'd 
A few  words  of  condolence  on  his  state : 

“ You  look,”  quoth  he,  “ as  if  you  had  had  your  reft 
Broke  in  upon  by  the  Black  Friar  of  late.” 

“ What  Friar?’* said  Juan  ; and  he  did  his  best 
To  put  the  question  with  an  air  sedate, 

Or  careless  ; but  the  effort  was  not  valid 
To  hinder  him  from  growing  still  more  pallid. 
XXXVI. 

u Oh  ! have  you  never  heard  of  the  Black  Friar  ? • 
The  spirit  of  these  walls?" — u In  truth  not  L" 

“ Why  Fame  — but  Fame  you  know’s  sometimes  a 

Tells  an  odd  story,  of  which  by  and  by : [liar 

Whether  with  time  the  spectre  has  grown  shyer, 

Or  that  our  sires  had  a more  gifted  eye 
For  such  sights,  though  the  tale  is  half  believed. 

The  Friar  of  late  has  not  been  oft  perceived. 

po»cd  lo  have  haunted  the  Abbey  from  the  time  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries.  — Moot*.] 
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XXXVII. 

44  The  last  time  was " — 44 1 pray,”  said  Adeline — 

(Who  watch’d  the  changes  of  Don  Juan’s  brow, 
And  from  its  context  thought  she  could  divine 
Connections  stronger  than  he  chose  to  avow 
With  this  same  legend) — “ if  you  but  design 

To  jest,  you’ll  choose  some  other  theme  just  now, 
Because  the  present  tale  has  oft  been  told. 

And  is  not  much  improved  by  growing  old.” 

XXXVIII. 

**  Jest  1 " quoth  Milor ; “ why,  Adeline,  you  know 
That  we  ourselves — 't  was  in  the  honey  moon  — 
Saw—" — “ Well,  no  matter,  ’t was  so  long  ago; 

But,  come.  I’ll  set  your  story  to  a tune." 

Graceful  as  Dian  when  she  draws  her  bow. 

She  seized  her  harp,  whose  strings  were  kindled  soon 
As  touch'd,  and  plaintively  began  to  play 
The  air  of  “ ’Twas  a Friar  of  Orders  Gray." 

XXXIX. 

“ But  add  the  words,"  cried  Henry,  “ which  you  made ; 

For  Adeline  is  half  a poetess,” 

Turning  round  to  the  rest,  he  smiling  said. 

Of  course  the  others  could  not  but  express 
In  courtesy  their  wish  to  see  display’d 
By  one  three  talents,  for  there  were  no  less  — 

The  voice,  the  words,  the  harper’s  skill,  at  once, 
Could  hardly  be  united  by  a dunce. 

XL. 

After  some  fascinating  hesitation, — 

The  charming  of  these  charmers,  who  seem  bound, 

I can't  tell  why,  to  this  dissimulation,  — 

Fair  Adeline,  with  eyes  fix’d  on  the  ground 
At  first,  then  kindling  into  animation, 

Added  her  sweet  voice  to  the  lyric  sound, 

And  sang  with  much  simplicity, — a merit 
Not  the  less  precious,  that  we  seldom  hear  it 

1. 

Beware  t beware  ! of  the  Black  Friar, 

Who  sitteth  by  Norman  stone, 

For  he  mutters  his  prayer  in  the  midnight  air. 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 

When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  Amundeville, 

Made  Norman  Church  his  prey, 

And  expell’d  the  friars,  one  friar  still 
Would  not  be  driven  away. 

2. 

Though  he  came  in  his  might,  with  King  Henry’s  right, 
To  turn  church  lands  to  lay. 

With  sword  in  band,  and  torch  to  light 
Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay ; 

A monk  remain’d,  unchased,  unchain’d, 

And  he  did  not  seem  form’d  of  clay. 

For  he ’s  seen  in  the  porch,  and  he ’s  seen  in  the  church, 
Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

3. 

And  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill, 

It  is  not  mine  to  say ; 

But  still  with  the  house  of  Amundeville 
He  abideth  night  and  day. 

1 [“  Of  the  leading  auperttiUons,  one  of  the  roost  beautiful 
is  the  Irish  fiction,  which  assigns  to  certain  families  of  ancient 
descent  and  distinguished  rank,  the  privilege  of  a Banshic. 
whose  office  it  is  to  appear,  seemingly  mourning,  while  she 
announce*  tbe  approaching  death  of  some  one  of  the  destined 
race.  The  subject  has  been  lately,  and  beautifully,  investi- 
gated by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  In  bis  l'airy  Legends.”  — Sip 
Walter  Scott,  1829.) 

I 

By  tbe  marriage- bed  of  their  lords,  ’tis  said. 

He  flits  on  the  bridal  eve ; 

And  ’tis  held  as  faith,  to  their  bed  of  death 
He  comes — but  not  to  grieve. 

4. 

When  an  heir  is  born,  he’s  heard  to  mourn. 

And  when  aught  is  to  befell 
That  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moonshine 
He  walks  from  hall  to  hall. 1 
His  form  you  may  trace,  but  not  his  face, 

'Tis  shadow’d  by  his  cowl  j 
But  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from  the  folds  between, 
And  they  seem  of  a parted  souL 

5. 

But  beware  I beware  ! of  the  Black  friar, 

He  still  retains  his  sway, 

For  he  is  yet  the  church’s  heir, 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 

Amundeville  is  lord  by  day, 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  night ; 

Nor  wine  nor  wassail  could  raise  a vassal 
To  question  that  friar’s  right 

6. 

Say  nought  to  him  as  he  walks  the  hall. 

And  he  11  say  nought  to  you ; 

He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  pall, 

As  o’er  the  grass  the  dew. 

Then  grammercy ! for  the  Black  Friar; 

Heaven  sain  him  I fair  or  foul, 

And  whatsoe’er  may  be  his  prayer, 

Let  ours  be  for  his  soul. 

XLL 

The  lady’s  voice  ceased,  and  the  thrilling  wire* 

Died  from  the  touch  that  kindled  them  to  sound; 
And  the  pause  follow’d,  which  when  song  expires 
Pervades  a moment  those  who  listen  round ; < 

And  then  of  course  the  circle  much  admires 
Nor  less  applauds,  as  in  politeness  bound, 

The  tones,  the  feeling,  and  the  execution, 

To  the  performer’s  diffident  confusion. 

XLIL 

Fair  Adeline,  though  in  a careless  way, 

As  if  she  rated  such  accomplishment 
As  the  mere  pastime  of  an  idle  day, 

Pursued  an  instant  for  her  own  content. 

Would  now  and  then  as  ’twere  t rithout  display, 

Tet  with  display  in  feet,  at  times  relent 
To  such  performances  with  haughty  smile, 

To  show  she  could,  if  it  were  worth  her  while. 

XLIU. 

Now  this  (but  wc  will  whisper  it  aside) 

Was — pardon  the  pedantic  illustration— 
Trampling  on  Plato’s  pride  with  greater  phi*. 

As  did  the  Cynic  on  some  like  occasion ; 
Deeming  the  sage  would  be  much  mortified, 

Or  thrown  Into  a philosophic  passion, 

For  a spoilt  carpet — but  the  “ Attic  Bee" 

Was  much  consoled  by  his  own  repartee. 1 

3 I think  that  It  was  a carpet  on  which  DioffWt 
— “ Thu*  I trample  on  tbe  pride  of  Plato  I” — ” ^ 
pride,"  a*  the  other  replied.  But  at  carpets  are 
trodden  upon,  my  memory  probably  mitgivt*  **.**•“*‘'7 
be  a robe,  or  tapestry,  or  a table-cloth,  or  ion»c  ° 

pen«ive  aud  uncynical  piece  of  furniture. 
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XLIV. 

Thus  Adeline  would  throw  Into  the  shade 
(By  doing  easily,  whene’er  she  chose, 

What  dilettanti  do  with  vast  parade) 

Their  sort  of  half  profession  { for  it  grows 
To  something  like  this  when  too  oft  display’d ; 

And  that  it  is  so,  everybody  knows. 

Who  have  heard  Miss  That  or  This,  or  Lady  T'other, 
Show  off — to  please  their  company  or  mother. 

XLV. 

Oh  I the  long  evenings  of  duets  and  trios  I 
The  admirations  and  the  speculations ; 

The  “ Mamma  Mia’s  !’’  and  the  “ Amor  Mio’a  I ” 

The  “ Tanti  palplti's”  on  such  occasions : 

The  “ L&sciarai’s,”  and  quavering  M Addlo’s  l ** 
Amongst  our  own  most  musical  of  nations  ; 

With  “ Tu  mi  chamas's”  from  Portingale, 1 * * 
To  soothe  our  ears,  lest  Italy  should  fell.  4 

XLVI. 

In  Babylon's  bravuras — as  the  home 

Ueart> ballads  of  Green  Erin  or  Gray  Highlands, 
That  bring  Lochaber  back  to  eyes  that  roam 
O’er  far  Atlantic  continents  or  islands, 

The  calentures  of  music  which  o’ercome  [lands. 
All  mountaineers  with  dreams  that  they  are  nigh 
No  more  to  be  beheld  but  in  such  visions  — 
i Was  Adeline  well  versed,  as  compositions. 

XLVII. 

I She  also  had  a twilight  tinge  of  “ Blue,1* 

Could  write  rhymes,  and  compose  more  than  she 
wrote, 

I Made  epigrams  occasionally  too 

Upon  her  friends,  as  everybody  ought. 

But  still  from  that  sublimer  azure  hue, 

So  much  the  present  dye,  she  was  remote ; 

Was  weak  enough  to  deem  Pope  a great  poet, 

And  what  was  worse,  was  not  ashamed  to  show  it 

XL  VI II. 

Aurora — since  we  are  touching  upon  taste, 

Which  now-a-days  is  the  thermometer 
By  whose  degrees  all  characters  are  class’d — 

Was  more  Shakspearian,  if  I do  not  err. 

The  worlds  beyond  this  world’s  perplexing  waste 
Had  more  of  her  existence,  for  in  her 
There  was  a depth  of  feeling  to  embrace 
Thoughts,  boundless,  deep,  but  silent  too  as  Space. 

XLIX. 

Not  so  her  gracious,  graceful,  graceless  Grace, 

The  full-grown  Hebe  of  Fitx-Fulke,  whose  mind. 

If  she  had  any,  was  upon  her  face, 

And  that  was  of  a fascinating  kind. 

A little  turn  for  mischief  you  might  trace 
Also  thereon, — but  that's  not  much ; we  find 
Pew  females  without  some  such  gentle  leaven. 

For  fear  we  should  suppose  us  quite  in  heaven. 

1 [For  two  tnuulatioos  of  this  Portuguese  song,  see  p.  &A7-] 

1 1 remember  that  the  mayoress  of  a provincial  town,  some- 
what surfeited  with  a similar  display  from  foreign  parts,  did 
rather  indecorously  break  through  the  applauses  of  an  Intel- 
ligent audience  — intelligent,  1 mean,  as  to  music  — for  the 
words,  twsides  being  in  recondite  languages  (U  was  some 
years  before  the  peace,  ere  all  the  world  had  travelled,  and 

while  1 was  a collegian),  were  sorely  disguised  by  the  per- 
formers : — this  mayoress.  I say,  broke  out  with,  “ Rot  your 

iultanos  1 for  my  part,  1 loves  a simple  ballat  1"  Rossini  will 
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L. 

I have  not  heard  she  was  at  all  poetic. 

Though  once  she  was  seen  reading  the  “ Bath 
Guide," 

And  “Hayley’s  Triumphs,”  which  she  deem’d  pathetic, 
Because  she  said  her  temper  had  been  tried 
So  much,  the  bard  had  really  been  prophetic 

Of  what  she  had  gone  through  with  — since  a bride. 
But  of  all  verse,  what  most  ensured  her  praise 
Were  sonnets  to  herself,  or  “ bouts  rim£s. " 3 

LL 

T were  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  object 
Of  Adeline,  in  bringing  this  same  lay 
To  bear  on  what  appear'd  to  her  the  subject 
Of  Juan’s  nervous  feelings  on  that  day. 

Perhaps  she  merely  had  the  simple  project 
To  laugh  him  out  of  his  supposed  dismay ; 

Perhaps  she  might  wish  to  confirm  him  In  it. 

Though  why  I cannot  say — at  least  this  minute. 

LII. 

But  so  for  the  immediate  effect 

Was  to  restore  him  to  his  self- propriety, 

A thing  quite  necessary  to  the  elect. 

Who  wish  to  take  the  tone  of  their  society  : 

In  which  you  cannot  be  too  circumspect, 

Whether  the  mode  be  persiflage  or  piety. 

But  wear  the  newest  mantle  of  hypocrisy, 

On  pain  of  much  displeasing  the  gynocracy.  * 

Lin. 

And  therefore  J uan  now  began  to  rally 
His  spirits,  and  without  more  explanation 
To  Jest  upon  such  themes  in  many  a sally. 

Her  Grace, too,  also  seized  the  same  occasion, 

With  various  similar  remarks  to  tally. 

But  wish’d  for  a still  more  detail'd  narration 
Of  this  same  mystic  friar's  curious  doings. 

About  the  present  family’s  deaths  and  wooing*. 

LIV. 

Of  these  few  could  say  more  than  has  been  said  ; 

They  pass’d  as  such  things  do,  for  superstition 
With  some,  while  others,  who  had  more  In  dread 
The  theme,  half  credited  the  strange  tradition  ; 
And  much  was  talk’d  on  all  sides  on  that  head : 

But  Juan,  when  cross-question ’d  on  the  vision. 
Which  some  supposed  (though  he  had  not  avow’d  it) 
Had  stirr’d  him,  answer’d  in  a way  to  cloud  it. 

LV. 

And  then,  the  mid-day  having  worn  to  one, 

The  company  prepared  to  separate ; 

Some  to  their  several  pastimes,  or  to  none, 

Some  wondering  ’t  was  so  early,  some  so  late 
There  was  a goodly  match  too,  to  be  run 

Between  some  greyhounds  on  ray  lord’s  estate. 

And  a young  race-horse  of  old  pedigree. 

Match'd  for  the  spring,  whom  several  went  to  see. 

go  a good  way  to  bring  most  people  to  the  same  opinion  some 
day.  Who  would  Imagine  that  ho  was  to  be  the  successor  of 
Mozart  ? However,  I state  this  with  diffidence,  as  a liege  and 
loyal  admirer  of  Italian  music  in  general,  and  of  much  of 
Rossini's ; but  we  may  say.  as  the  connoisseur  did  of  painting 
In  “The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  that  “the  picture  would 
be  better  painted  if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains.’* 

3 [The  last  words  or  rhymes  of  a number  of  verses  given  to 
a poet  to  be  filled  up.  — To  do.] 

* [Petticoat  government  — female  power.  — Ibid.] 
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LVL 

There  was  a picture-dealer  who  had  brought 
A special  Titian,  warranted  original. 

So  precious  that  it  was  not  to  be  bought. 

Though  princes  the  possessor  were  besieging  alL 
The  king  himself  had  cheapen’d  it,  but  thought 
The  civil  list  he  deigns  to  accept  (obliging  all 
His  subjects  by  his  gracious  acceptation)  — 

Too  scanty,  in  these  times  of  low  taxation. 

LVIL 

But  as  Lord  Henry  was  a connoisseur,  — 

The  friend  of  artists,  if  not  arts, — the  owner, 
With  motives  the  most  classical  and  pure. 

So  that  he  would  have  been  the  very  donor, 
Rather  than  seller,  had  his  wants  been  fewer. 

So  much  he  deem’d  his  patronage  an  honour. 

Had  brought  the  capo  d’opera  *t  not  for  sale, 

But  for  his  judgment — never  known  to  fall. 

LVIU. 

There  was  a modern  Goth,  I mean  a Gothic 
Bricklayer  of  Babel,  call'd  an  architect,  [thick, 
Brought  to  survey  these  grey  walls,  which  though  so 
Might  have  from  time  acquired  some  slight  defect ; 
Who,  after  rummaging  the  Abbey  through  thick 
And  thin,  produced  a plan  whereby  to  erect 
New  buildings  of  correctest  conformation. 

And  throw  down  old,  which  he  call'd  restoration. 

LIX. 

The  cost  would  be  a trifle  — an  “old  song,” 

Set  to  some  thousands  (*tis  the  usual  burden 
Of  that  same  tune,  when  people  hum  it  long) — 

The  price  would  speedily  repay  Its  worth  in 
An  edifice  no  less  sublime  than  strong, 

By  which  Lord  Henry’s  good  taste  would  go  forth  in 
Its  glory,  through  all  ages  shining  sunny, 

For  Gothic  daring  shown  in  English  money.  * 

LX. 

There  were  two  lawyers  busy  on  a mortgage 
Lord  Henry  wish’d  to  raise  for  a new  purchase  ; 
Also  a lawsuit  upon  tenures  burgage. 

And  one  on  tithes,  which  sure  are  Discord’s  torches. 
Kindling  Religion  till  she  throws  down  her  gage, 

“ Untying  ” squires  “ to  fight  against  the  churches ; ” * 
There  was  a prize  ox,  a prize  pig,  and  ploughman, 
For  Henry  was  a sort  of  Sabine  showman. 

LXL 

There  were  two  poachers  caught  in  a steel  trap. 
Ready  for  gaol,  their  place  of  convalescence ; 

There  was  a country  girl  in  a close  cap 

And  scarlet  cloak  (I  hate  the  sight  to  see,  since  — 

| Since — since — in  youth,  I had  the  sad  mishap  — 
But  luckily  I have  paid  few  parish  fees  since) : 
That  scarlet  cloak,  alas  ► unclosed  with  rigour, 
j Presents  the  problem  of  a double  figure. 

LXIL 

j | A reel  within  a bottle  is  a mystery, 

One  can’t  tell  how  It  e’er  got  in  or  out ; 

Therefore  the  present  piece  of  natural  history 
I leave  to  those  who  are  fond  of  solving  doubt ; 

I i 1 tCflpod’o/Hrra— chrf-d’ceurre  — master-piece  ] 
j j * " Au*u  Romano.  *re  Veneto  " U the  inscription  (and 
well  inscribed  in  this  instance)  on  the  tea  wall*  between  the 
Adriatic  and  Venice.  The  wall*  were  a republican  work  of 
I the  Venetians  ; the  inscription,  I beliere.  Imperial;  and  in- 
! scribed  by  Napoleon  the  First.  It  Is  time  to  continue  to  him 
, that  title  — there  will  be  a second  by  and  by,  **  Spes  altera 
j mundl,"  tf  he  lire  ; let  him  not  defeat  it  like  nit  father.  But 
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And  merely  state,  though  not  for  the  consistory. 
Lord  Henry  was  a justice,  and  that  Scout 
The  constable,  beneath  a warrant's  burner, 

Had  bagg'd  this  poacher  upon  Nature’s  nunce. 

LXIIL 

Now  justices  of  peace  roust  judge  all  pieces 
Of  mischief  of  all  kinds,  and  keep  the  game 
And  morals  of  the  country  from  caprices 
Of  those  who  hare  not  a licence  for  the  same ; 
And  of  all  things,  excepting  tithes  and  Leases, 
Perhaps  these  are  most  difficult  to  tunc : 
Preserving  partridges  and  pretty  wenches 
Are  puzzles  to  the  most  precautions  benches. 

LXIV. 

The  present  culprit  was  extremely  pale. 

Pale  as  if  painted  so ; her  check  bring  red 
By  nature,  as  in  higher  dames  less  hak 

Tis  white,  at  least  when  they  just  rise  from  bed 
Perhaps  she  was  ashamed  of  teeming  hail 
Poor  soul  1 for  she  was  country  born  and  bred. 
And  knew  no  better  in  her  immorality 
Than  to  wax  white — for  blushes  are  for  quality. 

LXV. 

Her  black,  bright,  downcast,  yet  esplegie  eye, 

Had  gather'd  a targe  tear  into  its  corner, 

Which  the  poor  thing  at  times  essay’d  to  dry, 

For  she  was  not  a wen ti mental  mourner 
Parading  all  her  sensibility. 

Nor  insolent  enough  to  scorn  the  scorner, 

But  stood  in  trembling,  patient  tribulatic©. 

To  be  call’d  up  for  her  examination. 

LXVL 

Of  course  these  groups  were  scatter'd  hm  and  ttet 
Not  nigh  the  gay  saloon  of  ladies  gent 
The  lawyers  In  the  study ; and  in  air 

The  prize  pig,  ploughman,  poachers ; the  roro 
From  town,  viz.  architect  and  dealer,  were 
Both  busy  (as  a general  In  his  tent 
Writing  despatches)  in  their  several  stations* 
Exulting  in  their  brilliant  lucubrations. 

LXVTL 

But  this  poor  girl  was  left  In  the  great  had 
While  Scout,  the  parish  guardian  of  the  fail 
Discuss’d  (he  hated  beer  yclept  the  44  small') 

A mighty  mug  of  moral  double  ale. 

She  waited  until  Justice  could  recall 
Its  kind  attentions  to  their  proper  pale. 

To  name  a thing  In  nomenclature  rather 
Perplexing  for  most  virgins — a child’s  fcthtf- 

lxvhl 

You  see  here  was  enough  of  occupation 

For  the  Lord  Henry,  link'd  with  dogs  and  he**1 
There  was  much  bustle  too,  and  preparation 
Below  stairs  on  the  score  of  second  courses  i 
Because,  as  suits  their  rank  and  situation, 

Those  who  in  counties  have  great  land  re*«^** 
Have  “ public  days,”  when  all  men  may  cannwv 
Though  not  exactly  what's  call'd  44  open  botae. 

ln  any  esse,  he  will  be  preferable  ro  Imtrfdl**. 
glorious  field  for  him.  If  be  know  how  to  eolOnSeB-  —I* 
potam,  Duke  of  Keichaiadt.  died  at  Vienna  In 
disappointment  of  many  prophets.] 

* ••  I conjure  you.  by  that  which  you  profeo. 

(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  It'  answer  a*' 
Though  re  untie  the  wind*,  and  let  them  "T1 
Against  the  churches."  — Macbeth. 
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LXXVI. 


I Bat  once  a week  or  fortnight,  uninvited 
(Thus  we  translate  a general  invitation ) 

All  country  gentlemen,  esquired  or  knighted, 

May  drop  in  without  cards,  and  take  their  station 
At  the  full  board,  and  sit  alike  delighted 
With  fashionable  wines  and  conversation  ; 

And,  as  the  isthmus  of  the  grand  connection, 

Talk  o’er  themselves  thq.  past  and  next  election. 
LXX. 

Lord  Henry  was  a great  electloncerer, 

Burrowing  for  boroughs  like  a rat  or  rabbit 
But  county  contests  cost  him  rather  dearer. 

Because  the  neighbouring  Scotch  Earl  of  Giftgabbit 
Had  English  influence,  in  the  self-same  sphere  here ; 

His  son,  the  Honourable  Dick  Diced  rabbit 
Was  member  for  the  44  other  interest”  (meaning 
The  same  self-interest  with  a different  leaning). 
LXXI. 

Courteous  and  cautious  therefore  in  his  county. 

He  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  dispensed 
To  some  civility,  to  others  bounty, 

And  promises  to  all  — which  last  commenced 
To  gather  to  a somewhat  large  nmount  be 
Not  calculating  how  much  they  condensed ; 

But  what  with  keeping  some,  and  breaking  others, 
His  word  had  the  same  value  as  another's. 

LXXII. 

A friend  to  freedom  and  freeholders — yet 
No  less  a friend  to  government — he  held, 

That  he  exactly  the  just  medium  hit 
’Twixt  place  and  patriotism — albeit  compell’d, 
Such  was  his  sovereign’s  pleasure,  (though  unfit, 

He  added  modestly,  when  rebels  rail’d,) 

To  hold  some  sinecures  he  wish’d  abolish’d. 

But  that  with  them  all  law  would  be  demolish'd. 

L XXIII. 

He  was  44  free  to  confess” — (whence  comes  this  phrase? 

Is’t  English  ? No — *tls  only  parliamentary) 

That  innovation’s  spirit  now-a-days 
Had  made  more  progress  than  for  the  last  century. 
He  would  not  tread  a factious  path  to  praise, 

Though  for  the  public  weal  disposed  to  venture  high ; 
As  for  his  place,  he  could  but  say  this  of  it, 

That  the  fatigue  was  greater  than  the  profit 

lxxiv. 

Heaven,  and  his  friends,  knew  that  a private  life 
Had  ever  been  his  sole  and  whole  ambition  ; 

But  could  he  quit  his  king  in  times  of  strife. 

Which  threaten’d  the  whole  country  with  perdition  ? 
When  demagogues  would  with  a butcher's  knife 
Cut  through  and  through  (oh ! damnable  incision!) 
The  Gordian  or  the  Gtordi-an  knot  whose  strings 
Have  tied  together  commons,  lords,  and  kings. 

LXXV. 

Sooner  44  come  place  into  the  civil  list  [keep  it 
And  champion  him  to  the  utmost1 — **  he  would 
TUI  duly  disappointed  or  dismiss’d : 

Profit  he  cared  not  for,  let  others  reap  it ; 

But  should  the  day  come  when  place  ceased  to  exist 
The  country  would  have  fur  more  cause  to  weep  it : 
For  how  could  it  go  on  ? Explain  who  can  ! 

■ffe  gloried  in  the  name  of  Englishman. 

1 M Rather  than  *o.  come,  fate,  into  the  list. 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance."  — Macbeth . 


He  was  as  independent — ay,  much  more 

Than  those  who  were  not  paid  for  independence. 

As  common  soldiers,  or  a common shore, 

Have  in  their  several  arts  or  parts  ascendance 
O’er  the  irregulars  In  lust  or  gore. 

Who  do  not  give  professional  attendance. 

Thus  on  the  mob  all  statesmen  are  as  eager 
[ To  prove  their  pride,  as  footmen  to  a beggar. 
LXXVIL 

All  this  (save  the  last  stanza)  Henry  said, 

And  thought.  I say  no  more  — I’ve  said  too  much  j 

For  all  of  us  have  either  heard  or  read 

Off — or  upon  the  hustings  — some  slight  such 
Hints  from  the  independent  heart  or  head 
Of  the  official  candidate.  Hi  touch 
No  more  on  this  — the  dinner-beU  hath  rung, 

And  grace  is  said  ; the  grace  I should  have  sung — 
LXXVIIL 

But  I’m  too  late,  and  therefore  must  make  play. 

’Twas  a great  banquet,  such  as  Albion  old 
Was  wont  to  boast  — as  if  a glutton’s  tray 
Were  something  very  glorious  to  behold. 

But  ’twas  a public  feast  and  public  day,  — . 

Quite  full,  right  dull,  guests  hot,  and  dishes  cold, 
Great  plenty,  much  formality,  small  cheer, 

And  everybody  out  of  their  own  sphere. 

LXXIX. 

The  squires  familiarly  formal,  and 
My  lords  and  ladies  proudly  condescending ; 

The  very  servants  puzzling  how  to  hand 

Their  plates — without  it  might  be  too  much  bending 
From  their  high  places  by  the  sideboard’s  stand  — 
Yet,  like  their  masters,  fearful  of  offending, 
j For  any  deviation  from  the  graces 
I Might  cost  both  man  and  master  too — their  places. 
LXXX. 

There  were  some  hunters  bold,  and  coursers  keen. 
Whose  hounds  ne’er  err’d,  nor  greyhounds  deign’d 
to  lurch  ; 

Some  deadly  shots  too,  Septembrizers,  seen 
Earliest  to  rise,  and  last  to  quit  the  search 
Of  the  poor  partridge  through  his  stubble  screen. 

There  were  some  massy  members  of  the  church. 
Takers  of  tithes,  and  makers  of  good  matches, 

And  several  who  sung  fewer  psalms  than  catches. 
LXXXI. 

There  were  some  country  wags  too — and,  alas! 

Some  exiles  from  the  town,  who  had  been  driven 
To  gaze,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass, 

And  rise  at  nine  in  lieu  of  long  eleven. 

And  lo  J upon  that  day  it  came  to  pass, 

I sate  next  that  o’erwhelming  son  of  heaven, 

The  very  powerful  parson,  Peter  Pith,* 

The  loudest  wit  I e’er  was  deafen’d  with. 

LXXXIL 

I knew  him  in  his  livelier  London  days, 

A brilliant  diner  out,  though  but  a curate, 

And  not  a joke  he  cut  but  earn’d  its  praise, 

Until  preferment,  coming  at  a sure  rate, 

(O  Providence  I how  wondrous  are  thy  ways ! 

Who  would  suppose  tby  gifts  sometimes  obdurate  ?) 
Gave  him,  to  lay  the  devil  who  looks  o’er  Lincoln, 

A fat  fen  vicarage,  and  nought  to  think  on. 

* [Query,  Sydney  Smith,  author  of  /Y/erPljTnlejr’*  Letter*  ? 

— Printer  » Deri!.] 
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T.TTTTTT 

HLt  jokes  were  sermons,  and  his  sermons  jokes ; 

But  both  were  thrown  away  amongst  the  fens ; 

For  wit  hath  no  great  friend  In  aguish  folks. 

No  longer  ready  ears  and  short-hand  pens 
Imbibed  the  gay  bon-mot,  or  happy  hoax : 

The  poor  priest  was  reduced  to  common  sense, 

Or  to  coarse  efforts  very  loud  and  long, 

To  hammer  a hoarse  laugh. from  the  thick  throng. 
LXXXTV. 

There  is  a difference,  says  the  song,  “ between 
A beggar  and  a queen  or  was  (of  late 

The  latter  worse  used  of  the  two  we’ve  seen — 

But  well  say  nothing  of  affairs  of  state) ; 

A difference  “ ’twixt  a bishop  and  a dean,” 

A difference  between  crockery  ware  and  plate. 

As  between  English  beef  and  Spartan  broth — 

And  yet  great  heroes  have  been  bred  by  both. 
LXXXV. 

But  of  all  nature’s  discrepancies,  none 

Upon  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  difference 
Beheld  between  the  country  and  the  town. 

Of  which  the  latter  merits  every  preference 
From  those  who  have  few  resources  of  their  own 
And  only  think,  or  act,  or  feel,  with  referenc 
To  some  small  plan  of  interest  or  ambition  — 

Both  which  are  limited  to  no  condition. 

LXXXV  I. 

But  “ en  avant !"  The  light  loves  languish  o’er 
Long  banquets  and  too  many  guests,  although 
A slight  repast  makes  people  love  much  more, 
Bacchus  and  Ceres  being,  as  we  know. 

Even  from  our  grammar  upwards,  friends  of  yore 
With  vivifying  Venus  *,  who  doth  owe 
To  these  the  invention  of  champagne  and  truffles : 
Temperance  delights  her,  but  long  fasting  ruffles. 

lxxxvel 

Dully  pass’d  o’er  the  dinner  of  the  day ; 

And  Juan  took  his  place,  he  knew  not  where, 
Confused,  In  the  confusion,  and  distrait. 

And  sitting  as  if  nail’d  upon  his  chair : 

Though  knives  and  forks  clank’d  round  as  in  a fray. 
He  seem'd  unconscious  of  all  passing  there, 

TUI  some  one,  with  a groan,  exprest  a wish 
(Unheeded  twice)  to  have  a fin  of  fish. 

Lxxxvra. 

On  which,  at  the  third  asking  of  the  banns. 

He  started  ; and  perceiving  smiles  around 
Broadening  to  grins,  he  colour’d  more  than  once. 
And  hastUy — as  nothing  can  confound 

A wise  man  more  than  laughter  from  a dunce 

Inflicted  on  the  dish  a deadly  wound. 

And  with  such  hurry,  that,  ere  he  could  curb  it. 

He  had  paid  bis  neighbour’s  prayer  with  half  a turbot 
T,XXX1  X - 

This  was  no  bad  mistake,  as  it  occurr’d, 

The  supplicator  being  an  amateur ; 

But  others,  who  were  left  with  scarce  a third, 

Were  angry — as  they  well  might,  to  be  sure. 

They  wonder'd  how  a young  man  so  absurd 
Lord  Henry  at  his  tabic  should  endure ; 

And  this,  and  his  not  knowing  how  much  oats 
Had  fallen  last  market,  cost  his  host  three  vote*. 

1 (•*  There  ’•  a difference  between  a beggar  and  a queen ; 
And  I ’ll  tell  you  the  reason  why ; 

xc. 

They  little  knew,  or  might  hare  sympathised, 

That  he  the  night  before  had  seen  a ghort, 

A prologue  which  but  slightly  hannooised 
With  the  substantial  company  engross'd 
By  matter,  and  so  much  materialised. 

That  one  scarce  knew  at  what  to  marvel  mod 
Of  two  things  — bow  (the  question  rather  odd  ta) 
Such  bodies  could  have  souls,  or  souls  such  talks 

XCL 

But  what  confused  him  more  than  smile  or  dare, 
From  all  the  'squires  and  'squinwses  around, 

Who  wonder’d  at  the  abstraction  of  his  air, 
Especially  as  he  had  been  ren  own’d 
For  some  vivacity  among  the  fair, 

Even  in  the  country  circle’s  narrow  bound— 

( For  little  things  upon  mv  lord's  estate 
Were  good  small  talk  for  others  still  less  great)— 

xcn. 

Was,  that  he  caught  Aurora’s  eye  on  his, 

And  something  like  a smile  upon  her  check 
Now  this  he  really  rather  took  amiss ; 

In  those  who  rarely  smile,  their  smile  bepeata 
A strong  external  motive ; and  in  this 

Smile  of  Aurora’s  there  was  nought  to  piqu*. 

Or  hope,  or  love,  with  any  of  the  wiles 
Which  some  pretend  to  trace  in  ladies’  smfles. 

XCIIL 

T was  a mere  quiet  smile  of  contemplation. 

Indicative  of  some  surprise  and  pity; 

And  Juan  grew  carnation  with  vexation. 

Which  was  not  very  wise,  and  still  If* 

Since  he  had  gain’d  at  least  her  obserratfcn, 

A most  important  outwork  of  the  dty— 

As  Juan  should  have  known,  had  not  his 
By  last  night’s  ghost  been  driven  from  their  driax* 

XCIV. 

But  what  was  bad,  she  did  not  blush  In  turn. 

Nor  seem  embarrass’d — quite  the  century; 

Her  aspect  was  as  usual,  still  — net  stern— 

And  she  withdrew,  but  cast  not  down,  her 
Yet  grew  a little  pale — with  what  ? concern  ? 

I know  not ; but  her  colour  ne'er  was  high— - 
Though  sometimes  faintly  flush’d— and  always  ckaf , 
As  deep  seas  in  a sunny  atmosphere. 

xcv. 

But  Adeline  was  occupied  by  fame 

This  day ; and  watching,  witching,  c®**®®* 
To  the  consumers  of  fish,  fowl,  and  game. 

And  dignity  with  courtesy  so  blendtof* 

As  all  must  blend  whose  part  it  b to  aim 
(Especially  as  the  sixth  year  is  endin?) 

At  their  lord’s,  son's,  or  similar  connection’* 

Safe  conduct  through  the  rocks  of  re-elect*824, 
XCVL 

Though  this  was  most  expedient  on  the  wboi* 

And  usual  — Juan,  when  he  cast  a ghn* 

On  Adeline  while  playing  her  grand  rik. 

Which  she  went  through  as  though  it  «re  i *** 
Betraying  only  now  and  then  her  soul 
By  a look  scarce  perceptibly  askance 
(Of  weariness  or  scorn),  began  to  feel 
Borne  doubt  how  much  of  Adeline  was  rtali 

A queen  doe*  not  swagger,  nor  get  drunk  hkr  » 

Nor  be  half  so  merry  w 1,”  Ac.]  ^ 

* [Sine  Cere  re  et  Baccbo  friget  Venus.— 
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XCVU. 

So  well  she  acted  all  and  every  part 

By  turns  — with  that  vivacious  versatility, 

Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart.  * 

They  err  — *tis  merely  what  is  call’d  mobility,  * 

A thing  of  temperament  and  not  of  art. 

Though  seeming  so,  from  its  supposed  facility ; 
And  fklse  — though  true ; for  surely  they  ’re  sincerest. 
Who  are  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest. 

xcvm. 

This  makes  your  actors,  artists,  and  romancers. 
Heroes  sometimes,  though  seldom — sages  never: 
But  speakers,  bards,  diplomatists,  and  dancers. 

Little  that’s  great,  but  much  of  what  is  clever; 
Most  orators,  but  very  few  financiers. 

Though  all  Exchequer  chancellors  endeavour. 

Of  late  years,  to  dispense  with  Cocker’s  rigours. 

And  grow  quite  figurative  with  their  figures. 

XCLX. 

The  poets  of  arithmetic  arc  they 
Who,  though  they  prove  not  two  and  two  to  be 
Five,  as  they  might  do  in  a modest  way, 

Have  plainly  made  it  out  that  four  are  three, 
Judging  by  what  they  take,  and  what  they  pay. 

The  Sinking  Fund’s  unfathomable  sea. 

That  most  unliquidating  liquid,  leaves 
The  debt  unsunk,  yet  sinks  all  it  receives. 

C. 

While  Adeline  dispensed  her  airs  and  graces, 

The  fair  Fltx-Fulke  seem’d  very  much  at  case ; 
Though  too  well  bred  to  quiz  men  to  their  faces. 

Her  laughing  blue  eyes  with  a glance  could  seize 
The  ridicules  of  people  in  all  places  — 

That  honey  of  your  fashionable  bees — 

And  store  it  up  for  mischievous  enjoyment ; 

And  this  at  present  was  her  kind  employment 
Cl. 

However,  the  day  closed,  as  days  must  close ; 

The  evening  also  waned  — and  coffee  came. 

Each  carriage  was  announced,  and  ladies  rose, 

And  curtsying  off,  as  curtsies  country  dame. 
Retired : with  most  unfashionable  bows 
Their  docile  esquires  also  did  the  same, 

Delighted  with  their  dinner  and  their  host, 

But  with  the  Lady  Adeline  the  most 

cn. 

Some  praised  her  beauty : others  her  great  grace ; 

The  warmth  of  her  politeness,  whose  sincerity 
Was  obvious  in  each  feature  of  her  face. 

Whose  traits  were  radiant  with  the  rays  of  verity. 
Yes  ; she  was  truly  worthy  her  high  place  ! 

No  one  could  envy  her  deserved  prosperity. 

And  then  her  dress  — what  beautiful  simplicity 
Draperied  her  form  with  curious  felicity  ! * 

cm. 

Meanwhile  sweet  Adeline  deserved  their  praises, 

By  an  Impartial  indemnification 
For  all  her  past  exertion  and  soft  phrases. 

In  a most  edifying  conversation, 

1 In  French  “mobility."  I am  not  sure  that  mobility  it 
English : but  It  it  expressive  of  a quality  vhich  rather  belong! 
to  other  climates,  though  it  ft  sometime!  seen  to  a great  ex- 
tent in  our  own.  It  may  be  defined  at  an  excessive  suscepti- 
bility of  immediate  impressions —at  the  same  time  without 
losing  the  past : and  is.  though  sometimes  apparently  useful 

to  the  possessor,  a most  painftil  and  unhappy  attribute,. [ That 

Lord  Bvron  was  fully  aware  not  only  of  tl»e  abundance  of  this 
quality  in  his  own  nature,  but  of  the  danger  in  which  It  placed 
consistency  and  singleness  of  character,  did  not  require  this 
note  to  assure  you.  The  consciousness,  indeed,  ol  his  own 

Which  turn’d  upon  their  late  guests’  miens  and  faces, 
And  families,  even  to  the  last  relation ; 

Their  hideous  wives,  their  horrid  selves  and  dresses, 
And  truculont  distortion  of  their  tresses. 

CIV. 

True,  she  fald  little  — ’t  was  the  rest  that  broke 
Forth  into  universal  epigram  ; 

But  then *twas  to  the  purpose  what  she  spoke: 

Like  Addison’s  “ faint  praise  3,”  so  wont  to  damn, 
Her  own  but  served  to  set  off  every  joke, 

As  music  chimes  in  with  a melodrame. 

How  sweet  the  task  to  shield  an  absent  friend ! 

I ask  but  this  of  mine,  to not  defend. 

CV. 

There  were  but  two  exceptions  to  this  keen 
Skirmish  of  wits  o’er  the  departed ; one 
Aurora,  with  her  pure  and  placid  mien ; 

And  Juan,  too,  In  general  behind  none 
In  gay  remark  on  what  he  had  heard  or  seen. 

Sate  silent  now,  his  usual  spirits  gone : 

In  vain  he  heard  the  others  rail  or  rally. 

He  would  not  join  them  in  a single  sally. 

CVL 

T Is  true  he  saw  Aurora  look  as  though 
She  approved  his  silence  ; she  perhaps  mistook 
Its  motive  for  that  charity  we  owe 
But  seldom  pay  the  absent,  nor  would  look 
Farther ; it  might  or  It  might  not  be  so. 

But  Juan,  sitting  silent  in  his  nook, 

Observing  little  In  his  reverie, 

Yet  saw  this  much,  which  he  was  glad  to  see. 

CVIL 

The  ghost  at  least  had  done  him  this  much  good, 

In  making  him  as  silent  as  a ghost. 

If  In  the  circumstances  which  ensued 

He  gain’d  esteem  where  it  was  worth  the  most  J 
And  certainly  Aurora  had  renew’d 
In  him  some  feelings  he  had  lately  lost, 

Or  harden’d  ; feelings  which,  perhaps  ideal, 

Are  so  divine,  that  I roust  deem  them  real : — 

cvm. 

The  love  of  higher  things  and  better  days ; 

The  unbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  call’d  the  world,  and  the  world's  ways; 

The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a glance 
More  joy  than  from  all  future  pride  or  praise. 

Which  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne’er  entrance 
The  heart  In  an  existence  of  its  own, 

Of  which  another’s  bosom  Is  the  zone. 

CIX 

Who  would  not  sigh  Ai  at  Tar  Kufii ptictv 
That  hath  a memory,  or  that  had  a heart  ? 

Alas ! her  star  must  fade  like  that  of  Dian  : 

Ray  fades  on  ray,  as  years  on  years  depart. 
Anacreon  only  had  the  soul  to  tie  an 

Unwithering  myrtle  round  the  unblunted  dart 
Of  Eros  : but  though  thou  hast  play’d  us  many  tricks, 
Still  we  respect  thee,  “ Alma  Venus  Genetrix  1 " * 

natural  tendency  to  yield  thus  to  every  chance  impression, 
and  change  with  every  pasting  impulte,  wu  not  only  for  ever 
present  in  hit  mind,  but  had  the  effect  of  keeping  him  In  that 
general  line  of  consistency,  on  certain  great  subjects,  which  he 
continued  to  preserve  throughout  life Moore.] 

* **  Curiosa  felicitas."  — Petronjus  Arbiter. 

* [**  Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 

And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer.” 

Pope  on  Addison.] 

4 [——“genetrix  hominum,  dW6mque  voluptas, 

Alma  Venus  1 — Lucrkt.  lib.  L] 
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CX. 

And  full  of  sentiments,  sublime  as  billows 

Heaving  between  this  world  and  worlds  beyond, 
Don  Juan,  when  the  midnight  hour  of  pillows 
Arrived,  retired  to  his ; but  to  despond 
Rather  than  rest.  Instead  of  poppies,  willows 
"Waved  o’er  his  couch ; he  meditated,  fond 
Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  banish  sleep. 
And  make  the  worldling  sneer,  the  youngling  weep. 
CXL 

The  night  was  as  before  : he  was  undrest. 

Saving  his  night-gown,  which  is  an  undress ; 
Completely  “sans  culotte,”  and  without  vest ; 

In  short,  he  hardly  could  be  clothed  with  less : 
But  apprehensive  of  his  spectral  guest. 

He  sate  with  feelings  awkward  to  express 
(By  those  who  have  not  bad  such  visitations), 
Expectant  of  the  ghost’s  fresh  operations. 

CXIL 

And  not  in  vain  he  listen’d ; — Hush  ! what ’s  that  ? 

I see  — I see  — Ah,  no! — ‘tis  not — yet'tis  — 

Ye  powers ! it  is  the — the  — the  — Pooh  : the  cat ! 

Hie  devil  may  take  that  stealthy  pace  of  his  ! 

So  like  a spiritual  pit-a-pat. 

Or  tiptoe  of  an  amatory  Miss, 

Gliding  the  first  time  to  a rendezvous. 

And  dreading  the  chaste  echoes  of  her  shoe. 

cxhl 

Again — what  is’t  ? The  wind  ? No,  no,  — this  time 
It  is  the  sable  Friar  as  before, 

With  awful  footsteps  regular  as  rhyme. 

Or  (as  rhymes  may  be  in  these  days)  much  more. 
Again  through  shadows  of  the  night  sublime. 

When  deep  sleep  fell  on  men,  and  the  world  wore 
The  starry  darkness  round  her  like  a girdle 
Spangled  with  gems  — the  monk  made  his  blood  curdle. 
CXIV. 

A noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  glass, 1 

Which  sets  the  teeth  on  edge ; and  a slight  clatter, 
Like  showers  which  on  the  midnight  gusts  will  pass. 
Sounding  like  very  supernatural  water, 

Came  over  Juan's  ear,  which  throbb’d,  alas  ! 

For  im materialism ’s  a serious  matter ; 

So  that  even  those  whose  faith  is  the  most  great 
In  souls  Immortal,  shun  them  tete-a-tete. 

CXY. 

Were  his  eyes  open  ? — Yes  1 and  his  mouth  too. 

Surprise  has  this  effect — to  make  one  dumb, 

Yet  leave  the  gate  which  eloquence  slips  through 
As  wide  as  if  a long  speech  were  to  come. 

Nigh  and  more  nigh  the  awful  echoes  drew, 
Tremendous  to  a mortal  tympanum : 

His  eyes  were  open,  and  (as  was  before 
Stated)  his  mouth.  What  open’d  next  ? — the  door. 
CXVI. 

It  open’d  with  a most  infernal  creak. 

Like  that  of  hell.  “ Lasciate  ogni  speranza 
Voi  ch’  entrate  ! " The  hinge  seemed  to  speak, 
Dreadful  as  Dante's  rhima,  or  this  stanza ; 

Or  — hut  all  words  upon  such  themes  are  weak : 

A single  shade's  sufficient  to  entrance  a 
Hero  — for  what  is  substance  to  a spirit  ? 

Or  how  Is 't  matter  trembles  to  come  near  it  ? 

1 See  the  account  of  the  ghort  of  the  unde  of  Prince 
Char  lea  of  Saxony,  raised  by  Schroepfer  — " Karl  — Karl  — 
was  willst  du  mlt  ml  r ? " 


CXVII. 

The  door  flew  wide,  not  swlfUy,  — but,  as  ftj 
The  sea-gulls,  with  a steady,  sober  flight  — 

And  then  swung  back  ; nor  dose  — but  stood  awry. 
Half  letting  in  long  shadows  on  the  light. 

Which  still  in  Juan’s  candlesticks  burn’d  high. 

For  he  had  two,  both  tolerably  bright. 

And  in  the  door- way,  darkening  darkness,  stood 
The  sable  Friar  in  his  solemn  hood. 

CXVIIL 

Don  Juan  shook,  as  ent  he  had  been  shaken 
The  night  before ; but  being  sick  of  shaking. 

He  first  Inclined  to  think  he  had  been  mistaken ; 

And  then  to  be  ashamed  of  such  mistaking  ; 

His  own  internal  ghost  began  to  awaken 

Within  him,  and  to  quell  his  corporal  quaking  — I 
Hinting  that  soul  and  body  on  the  whole 
Were  odds  against  a disembodied  soul. 

CXIX. 

And  then  his  dread  grew  wrath,  and  his  wrath  Serve. 

And  be  arose,  advanced  — the  shade  retreated ; 

But  Juan,  eager  now  the  truth  to  pierce. 

Follow'd,  his  veins  no  longer  cold,  but  heated.  i 

1 Resolved  to  thrust  the  mystery  carte  and  tierce.  | 

At  whatsoever  risk  of  being  defeated : 

The  ghost  stopp’d,  menaced,  then  retired,  until 
He  reach’d  the  ancient  wall,  then  stood  stone  still. 

cxx. 

J uan  put  forth  one  arm  — Eternal  powers  ' 

It  touch'd  no  soul,  nor  body,  but  the  wall. 

On  which  the  moonbeams  fell  in  silvery  showers. 

Chequer’d  with  all  the  tracery  of  the  hall ; 

He  shudder'd,  as  no  doubt  the  bravest  cowers 
When  he  can't  tell  what ’t  is  that  doth  appal 
How  odd,  a single  hobgoblin’s  nonentity 
Should  cause  more  fear  than  a whole  host’s  identity  ' 
CXXI. 

But  still  the  shade  remain'd  : the  blue  eyes  glared. 

And  rather  variably  for  stony  death  ; 

Yet  one  thing  rather  good  the  grave  had  spared. 

The  ghost  had  a remarkably  sweet  breath  : 

A straggling  curl  show’d  be  had  been  txir-tuix'd  ; 

A red  lip,  with  two  rows  of  pearls  beneath. 

Gleam’d  forth,  as  through  the  easement's  ivy  shrr-ad 
The  moon  peep'd,  just  escaped  from  a grey  cloud. 
CXXIL 

And  Juan,  puzzled,  but  still  curious,  thrust 
His  other  arm  forth  — Wonder  upon  wonder  : 

It  press’d  upon  a hard  but  glowing  bust. 

Which  beat  as  if  there  was  a warm  heart  under. 

He  found,  as  people  on  most  trials  must. 

That  he  had  made  at  first  a silly  blunder. 

And  that  in  his  confusion  he  had  caught 
Only  the  wall,  instead  of  what  he  sought. 

exxm. 

The  ghost.  If  ghost  U were,  seem’d  a sweet  soul 
As  ever  lurk’d  beneath  a holy  hood : 

A dimpled  chin,  a neck  of  ivory,  stole 

Forth  into  something  much  like  flesh  and  bltxxl : 
Back  fell  the  sable  frock  and  dreary  cowl. 

And  they  reveal’d  — alas  ! that  e’er  they  1 

In  full,  voluptuous,  but  not  o’ergrown  bulk. 

The  phantom  of  her  frolic  Grace  — Fitz-Fulkc  ( 
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CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 

Note  [A]. — Battle  or  Talavera.  See  p.  9. 

" To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera  s plain. 

And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain." 

Stanza  xli. 

Wa  think  it  right  to  restore  here  a note  which  Lord  Byron 
himself  suppressed  with  reluctance,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a 
friend.  It  alludes,  inter  alia,  to  the  then  recent  publication  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  M Vision  of  Don  Roderick,"  ot  which  work 
the  profits  had  been  handsomely  given  to  the  cause  of  Portu- 
guese patriotism  :— **  We  hare  heard  wonders  of  the  Portu- 
guese lately,  and  their  gallantry.  Pray  Heaven  it  continue  ! 
yet  * would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  were  well ! * They 
must  fight  a great  many  hours,  by  ‘ Shrewsbury  clock,’  before 
the  number  of  their  slain  equals  that  of  our  countrymen 
butchered  by  these  kind  creatures,  now  metamorphosed  Into 
■ cag adores,’  and  what  not  I merely  state  a fact,  not  confined 
to  Portugal  ; for  in  Sicily  and  Malta  we  are  knocked  on  the 
bead  at  a handsome  average  nightly,  and  not  a Sicilian  or 
Maltese  Is  ever  punished  ! Tho  neglect  of  protection  Is  dis- 
graceful to  our  government  and  governors  ; for  the  murders 
are  as  notorious  as  the  moon  that  shines  upon  them,  and  the 
apathy  that  overlooks  them.  The  Portuguese,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  are  complimented  with  the  * Forlorn  Hope,'— if  the 
cowards  are  become  brave  (like  the  rest  of  their  kind,  in  a 
corner),  pray  let  them  display  It.  But  there  Is  a subscription 
for  these  * &{<mv-3sjA«/  (they  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
epithet  once  applied  to  the  Spartans)  ; and  all  the  charitable 
patronymics,  from  ostentatious  A.  to  diffident  Z-,  and  I/,  lr.  0 d. 
from  * An  admirer  of  Valour/  are  in  requisition  for  the  lists 
at  Lloyd's,  and  the  honour  of  British  benevolence.  Well ! we 
have  fought,  and  subscribed,  and  bestowed  peerages,  and 
buried  the  killed  by  onr  friends  and  foes  ; and,  lo  ! all  this  Is 
to  be  done  over  again  l Like  Lien  Chi  (in  Goldsmith's 
Citisen  of  the  World)  as  we  * grow  older,  we  grow  never 
the  better.'  It  would  be  pleasant  to  learn  who  will  subscribe 
for  us,  in  or  about  the  year  1815,  and  what  nation  will  send 
fifty  thousand  men,  first  to  be  decimated  in  the  capital,  and 
then  decimated  again  (in  the  Irish  fashion,  nine  out  of  ten) 
in  the  ' bed  of  honour  ; ’ which,  as  Serjeant  Kite  says,  is  con- 
siderably larger  and  more  commodious  than  * the  bed  of 
Ware.*  Then  they  must  have  a poet  to  write  the  * Vision  of 
Don  Perceval/  and  generously  bestow  the  profits  of  the  well 
and  widely  printed  quarto,  to  rebuild  the  ‘ Backwynd  ' and 
the  ‘ Canongate/  or  furnish  new  kilts  for  the  half-roasted 
Highlanders.  Lord  Wellington,  however,  has  enacted 
marvels  ; and  so  did  his  oriental  brother,  whom  I saw  cha- 
rioteering over  the  French  Bag,  and  heard  clipping  bad 
Spanish,  after  listening  to  the  speech  of  a patriotic  cobbler  of 
Cadis,  on  the  event  of  his  own  entry  into  that  city,  and  the 
exit  of  some  five  thousand  bold  Britons  out  of  this  ' best  of 
all  possible  worlds.*  Sorely  were  we  puzzled  how  to  dispose 
of  that  same  victory  of  Talavera  ; and  a victory  it  surely  was 
•omewhere,  for  everybody  claimed  it.  The  Spanish  despatch 
and  mob  called  it  Cuesta's,  and  made  no  great  mention  of 
ft>e  Viscount ; the  French  called  it  theirs  (to  my  great  discom- 
fiture,—fora  French  consul  stopped  my  mouth  In  Greece 


with  a pestilent  Paris  Gazette,  just  as  I had  killed  Sebastian* 
* In  buckram,'  and  King  Joseph  * In  Kendal  green  ’)  — and 
we  have  not  yet  determined  t chat  to  call  it,  or  whose ; for, 
ccrtes,  it  was  none  of  our  own.  Howbeit,  Massena’s  retreat 
is  a great  comfort ; and  as  we  bare  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
pursuing  for  some  years  past,  no  wonder  we  are  a little 
awkward  at  first.  No  doubt  we  shall  Improve  ; or,  If  not,  we 
haTe  only  to  take  to  our  old  way  of  retrograding,  and  there 
we  are  at  home." 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 

Note  [A].  — Removal  or  the  Wores  of  Art  from 
Athens.  See  p.  1 7. 

“ But  most  the  modem  Piet’s  ignoble  boast. 

To  rive  i that  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  hath  spared /’ 
Stanza  xli. 

At  this  moment  (January  3,  1810),  besides  what  has  been 
already  deposited  In  London,  an  Hydriot  vessel  is  In  the 
Pyrarus  to  receive  every  portable  relic.  Thus,  as  1 heard  a 
young  Greek  observe,  In  common  with  many  of  his  country- 
men—for,  lost  as  they  are,  they  yet  feel  on  this  occasion  — 
thus  may  Lord  Elgin  boast  of  having  ruined  Atheus.  An 
Italian  painter  of  the  first  eminence,  named  Lusleii,  Is  the 
agent  of  devastation  ; and  like  the  Greek  finder  of  Verres  in 
Sicily,  who  followed  the  same  profession,  he  has  proved  tho 
able  Instrument  of  plunder.  Between  this  artist  and  the 
French  Consul  Fauvel,  who  wishes  to  rescue  the  remains 
for  his  own  government,  there  is  now  a violent  dispute  con- 
cerning a ear  employed  In  their  conveyance,  the  wheel  of 
which  — I wish  they  were  both  broken  upon  It  t — has  been 
locked  up  by  the  Consul,  and  Lusleri  has  laid  his  complaint 
before  the  Waywode.  Lord  Elgin  has  been  extremely  happy 
In  his  choice  of  Signor  Lusleri.  During  a residence  of  ten 
years  in  Athens,  he  never  had  the  curiosity  to  proceed  as 
far  as  Sunium  (now  Cape  Colonna),  till  he  accompanied 
us  in  our  second  excursion.  However,  bis  works,  az  far  as 
they  go,  are  most  beautiful : but  they  are  almost  all  un- 
finished. While  he  and  his  patrons  confine  themselves  to 
tasting  medals,  appreciating  cameos,  sketching  columns,  and 
cheapening  gems,  their  little  absurdities  are  as  harmless  as 
Insect  or  fox-hunting,  maiden  speechifying,  barouche-driving 
or  any  such  pastime  ; but  when  they  carry  away  three  or  four 
shiploads  of  the  most  valuable  and  massy  relics  that  time  and 
barbarism  have  left  to  the  most  injured  and  roost  celebrated 
of  cities  ; when  they  destroy,  in  a vain  attempt  to  tear  down 
those  works  which  have  been  the  admiration  of  ages,  I know 
no  motive  which  can  excuse,  no  name  which  can  designate 
the  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly  devastation.  It  was  not  the 
least  of  the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  Verres,  that  be  had 
plundered  Sicily,  In  the  manner  since  imitated  at  Athens. 
The  most  unblushing  impudence  could  hardly  go  farther 
than  to  affix  the  name  of  Its  plunderer  to  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis ; while  the  wanton  and  useless  defacement  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  basso-relievos,  in  one  compartment  of  the 
temple,  will  never  permit  that  name  to  be  pronounced  by  an 
observer  without  execration. 

On  tills  occasion  I speak  Impartially  : I am  not  a collector 
or  admirer  of  collections,  consequently  no  rival ; but  1 have 
some  early  prepossession  in  favour  of  Greece,  and  do  not 
think  the  honour  of  England  advanced  by  plunder,  whether 
of  India  or  Attica. 
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Another  noble  Lord  has  done  better,  because  he  has  done 
leu  : but  some  others,  more  or  leu  noble.  Jet  “ all  honour' 
able  men,”  hare  done  best,  because,  alter  a deal  of  excavation 
and  execration,  bribery  to  the  Wajrwode,  mining  and 
countermining,  they  have  done  nothing  at  all.  We  had  such 
ink  shed,  and  wine  shed,  which  almost  ended  in  bloodshed  ! 
Lord  E.’s  “ prig  ” — see  Jonathan  Wild  for  the  definition  of 
*•  priggism  ” — quarreU’d  with  another.  O' roptus  1 * * by  name 
(a  very  good  name  too  for  his  business),  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  satisfaction,  in  a verbal  answer  to  a note  of  the 
poor  Prussian : this  was  stated  at  table  to  Gropius,  who 
laughed,  but  could  eat  no  dinner  afterwards.  The  rivals 
were  not  reconciled  when  I left  Greece.  1 have  reason  to 
remember  thdr  squabble,  for  they  wanted  to  make  me  their 
arbitrator. 


Note  [B],  — Albania  and  the  Albanians. 

Sec  p.  20. 

*•  Land  q f Albania  / let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  qf  savage  men ! ” 

Stanza  xxxvil. 

Albania  comprises  part  of  Macedonia,  Illyria,  Chaoala,  and 
Epirus.  Iskander  is  the  Turkish  word  for  Alexander ; and 
the  celebrated  Scanderbeg  (Lord  Alexander)  is  alluded  to 
in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  thirty-eighth  stanza.  J 
do  not  know  whether  1 am  correct  in  making  Scanderbeg 
the  countryman  of  Alexander,  who  was  born  at  Pella  In 
Macedon,  but  Mr.  Gibbon  terms  him  so,  and  adds  Pyrrhus 
to  the  list,  in  speaking  of  his  exploits. 

Of  Albania  Gibbon  remarks,  that  a country  “ within  sight 
of  Italy  is  leu  known  than  the  interior  of  America.”  Cir- 
cumstances, of  little  consequence  to  mention,  led  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  myself  Into  that  country  before  we  visited  any 
other  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  ; and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Major  Leake,  then  officially  resident  at  Joannina,  no 
other  Englishmen  have  ever  advanced  beyond  the  capital 
into  the  interior,  as  that  gentleman  very  lately  assured  me. 
AU  Pacha  was  at  that  time  (October,  1809)  carrying  on  war 
against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  whom  be  had  driven  to  Be  rat, 
a strong  fortress,  which  ho  was  then  besieging ; on  our 
arrival  at  Joannina  we  were  invited  to  Tepalenl,  his  high- 
ness's  birthplace,  and  favourite  Serai,  only  one  day’s 
distance  from  Berat  ; at  this  juncture  the  Vizier  had  made 
it  his  head-quarters.  After  some  stay  in  the  capital,  we  ac- 
cordingly followed  ; but  though  furnished  with  every  accom- 
modation, and  escorted  by  one  of  the  Vizier’s  secretaries,  we 
were  nine  days  (on  account  of  the  rains)  in  accomplishing  a 
journey  which,  on  our  return,  barely  occupied  four.  On  our 
route  we  passed  two  cities,  Argyrocastro  and  Llbochabo, 
apparently  little  inferior  to  Yanina  in  Size ; and  no  pencil  or 
pen  can  ever  do  justice  to  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Zitza 
and  Delvinachl,  the  frontier  village  of  Epirus  suid  Albania 
Proper. 

On  Albania  and  its  inhabitants  I am  unwilling  to  descant, 
because  this  will  be  done  so  much  better  by  my  fellow-tra- 
veller, in  a work  which  may  probably  precede  this  In  publica- 
tion, that  I as  little  wisn  to  follow  as  I would  to  anticipate 
him.  But  some  few  observations  are  necessary  to  the  text. 
The  Arnaouts,  or  Albancse,  struck  me  forcibly  by  their 
resemblance  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in  dress,  figure, 
and  manner  of  living.  Their  very  mountains  seemed  Cale- 
donian, with  a kinder  climate.  The  kilt,  though  white ; the 
spare,  active  form  ; their  dialect,  Celtic  in  its  sound,  and  their 
hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  back  to  Morven.  No  nation  are 
so  detested  and  dreaded  by  their  neighbours  as  the  Albancse  ; 
the  Greeks  hardly  regard  them  as  Christians,  or  the  Turks 
as  Moslems ; and  in  fact  they  are  a mixture  of  both,  and 
sometimes  neither.  Their  habits  are  predatory  — all  are 

1 ThU  Sr.  Gropius  wm  employed  by  a nobU  Lord  to r the  sole  purpose  of 

sketching,  to  which  he  tueb ; bat  I am  sorry  to  say,  that  he  has,  thioueh 

the  abated  une  Oun  at  that  most  respectable  name,  hewn  treading  al  humble 
distance  in  the  steps  of  Sr.  Ludcrl.  — A thlpful  at  his  trophies  <u detained, 

and  I belie**-  couftscated,  at  Constantinople,  in  1010.  f am  mot  happy  to 

be  now  enabled  to  state,  that  " this  was  not  In  his  bond  j " that  ha  was  em- 

ployed solely  as  a painter,  and  that  hia  noble  patron  disavows  all  connection 


armed  ; and  the  red-shawled  AmsouU,  the  Montmtfrist 
Chimariots,  and  Gegde*  are  treachermu ; the  otton  dkr 
somewhat  in  garb,  and  essentially  in  character.  As  hr  u 
my  own  experience  goes,  1 can  speak  favourably  I m 
attended  by  two,  an  Infidel  and  a Mussulman,  to  Gaston- 
nople  and  every  other  part  of  Turkey  which  came  whin  bt 
observation  ; and  more  faithful  in  paril,  or  imfrttfipto  u 
service,  are  rarely  to  be  found.  The  Infidel  »a»  uwi 
Basilius,  the  Moslem,  Dervish  T shirt  ; the  former  s wad 
middle  age,  and  the  Utter  about  my  own.  BasiUai  was  KncSj 
charged  by  Ali  Pacha  in  person  to  attend  us ; sad  Dcrrd 
was  one  of  fifty  who  accompanied  us  through  the  for*  J 
A car  nan  la  to  the  banks  of  Acbelous,  and  unward  ta  He* 
longhi  in  JEtolia.  There  1 took  him  into  my  own  saw* 
and  never  had  occasion  to  repent  it  till  the  raomotf  d ty 
departure. 

When,  in  1810,  after  the  departure  of  my  friend  Hr.  Bi- 
house  for  England,  I was  seized  with  s seme  few  is  th 
Mores,  these  men  saved  my  life  by  frightenuij  r 
physician,  whose  throat  they  threatened  to  cut  if  I m ss 
cured  within  a given  time.  To  this  consolatory  sttsnoa  i 
posthumous  retribution,  and  a resolute  refusal  of  Dr.  Bias 
cell's  prescriptions,  1 attributed  my  recovery.  1 had  M!  s» 
last  remaining  English  servant  at  Athens ; my  drap***» 
as  ill  as  myself,  and  my  poor  Arnaouts  nursed  me  wifi  c 
attention  which  would  have  done  honour  to  dviliotk*.  TVy 
bad  a variety  of  adventures  ; for  the  Moslem,  Derrttk  1*3*' 
a remarkably  handsome  man,  was  always  squabbUoj  nil  '* 
husbands  of  Athens  ; insomuch  that  four  of  the  priac^ 
Turks  paid  me  a visit  of  remonstrance  at  the  Convex  » ai 
subject  of  his  having  taken  a woman  from  the  b«th-«to 
he  had  lawfully  bought,  however  — a tiling  quite  eao*?® 
etiquette.  Basilius  also  was  extremely  gallant  anon**  to ,r- 
persuasion,  and  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  A«rd 
mixed  with  the  highest  contempt  of  churchmen,  wk®  * 
cuffed  upon  occasion  In  a roost  heterodox  manner.  Tet  k 
never  passed  a church  without  crossing  himself;  1 *■ 
member  the  risk  he  ran  in  entering  St.  Sophia  a SunW. 
because  it  had  once  been  a place  of  his  worship.  Os  warn- 
strating  with  him  on  his  inconsistent  proceeding*,  hr  vary 
ably  answered,  ” Our  church  is  holy,  our  priests  ire 
and  then  he  crossed  himself  as  usual,  and  boxed  0* 
the  first  M papas  ” who  refined  to  assist  h»  **J 
operation,  as  was  always  found  to  be  necessary  wbrnsF**1 
had  any  influence  with  the  Cogia  Bashi  of  h* 
Indeed,  a more  abandoned  race  of  miscreant*  cannot  ns- 
than  the  lower  orders  of  the  Greek  clergy. 

When  preparations  were  made  for  my  retain,  mj 
were  summoned  to  receive  their  pay.  Baitliu* t0Qk  , 
an  awkward  show  of  regret  at  my  intended  depart®*-  * j 
marched  away  to  his  quarters  with  Ms  bag  of  padra  ■ 
sent  for  Dervish,  but  for  some  time  be  wa*  not  to  b*  w*4 *  > 
at  last  be  entered,  just  as  Signor  Logotheti.  1*^ 
devant  Anglo- consul  of  Athens,  and  some  other 
acquaintances,  paid  me  a visit  Derrish  toot  fi* 
but  on  a sudden  dashed  it  to  the  ground;  ' 

hands,  which  he  raised  to  his  forehead.  mbed 
room  weeping  bitterly.  From  that  mouwto  » tb* 
my  embarkation,  he  continued  his  lamenUtto*.  . 

efforts  to  console  him  only  produced  this  answer- ‘ * 

**  He  leaves  roe.”  Signor  Logotheti,  who  nr**  g 
for  anything  less  than  the  loss  of  a par*  (about  tk« 
a fhrthing),  melted  ; the  padre  of  the  convent,  ®T  f 
my  visitors  — and  I verily  believe  that  even  S**™  * . ^ 

fat  scullion  ” would  have  left  her  **  fish-kettle  ' 
with  the  unaffected  and  unexpected  sorrow  of  tha  ’ ^ 

For  my  own  part,  when  I remembered  tkiL**6”*. 
before  my  departure  from  England,  a noble  and 
associate  had  excused  himself  from  taking  I**™*”  ^ j 

he  had  to  attend  a relation  “ to  a milliner  t, 


with  him,  except  a*  an  artist.  If  iheenwtotbe  ^ 
at llii*  poem  ho*  Riven  «he  nohle  Lord  a nvtfaciWi }**»*• 1 . 

It : Ik.  (Jropiuo  ha*  iiwmri  6*  jr*r»  the mw"  * *° 

I cannot  much  condemn  mrveff  rot  ihartu*  in  tbt  »■**** 
happy  in  being  one  of  the  hnt  to  be  undcwlv«d.  J***'- 
plrWr*  U,  coutradkUn*  this  at  1 tot  wff*  l*  •“***  ' 
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surprised  than  humiliated  by  the  present  occurrence  and  the 
pait  recollection.  That  Dervish  would  leave  me  with  some 
regret  was  to  be  expected  ; when  master  and  man  have  been 
scrambling  over  the  mountains  of  a dozen  provinces  together, 
they  are  unwilling  to  separate ; but  his  present  feelings, 
contrasted  with  his  native  ferocity,  improved  roy  opinion  of 
the  human  heart.  I believe  this  almost  feudal  fidelity  Is 
frequent  amongst  them.  One  day,  on  our  journey  over 
Tarnassus,  an  Englishman  in  my  service  gave  him  a push  in 
some  dispute  about  the  baggage,  which  be  unluckily  mistook 
for  a blow  ; he  spoke  not,  but  sat  down  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hands.  Foreseeing  the  consequences,  we  endea- 
voured to  explain  away  the  affront,  which  produced  the 
follosring  answer : — “ 1 have  been  a robber  ; I am  a soldier  ; 
no  captain  ever  struck  me  ; you  are  my  master.  1 have  eaten 
your  bread,  but  by  that  bread  1 (an  usual  oath)  had  it  been 
otherwise,  I would  have  stabbed  the  dog  your  servant,  and 
gone  to  the  mountains.”  So  the  affair  ended,  but  from  that 
day  forward  he  never  thoroughly  forgave  the  thoughtless 
fellow  who  insulted  him.  Dervish  excelled  in  the  dance  of 
his  country,  conjectured  to  be  a remnant  of  the  ancient 
Pyrrhic : bo  that  as  It  may,  it  is  manly,  and  requires  wonder- 
ful agility.  It  is  very  distinct  from  the  stupid  Ronuika,  the 
dull  round-about  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  our  Athenian  party 
bad  so  many  specimens. 

The  Albanians  in  general  (I  do  not  mean  the  cultivators 
of  the  earth  in  the  provinces,  who  have  also  that  appellation, 
hut  the  mountaineers)  have  a fine  cast  of  countenance  ; and 
the  most  beautiful  women  1 ever  beheld,  in  stature  and  in 
features,  we  saw  levelling  the  road  broken  down  by  the 
torrents  between  Delvinachi  and  Libochabo.  Their  manner 
of  walking  is  truly  theatrical ; but  this  strut  is  probably  the 
effect  of  the  capote,  or  cloak,  depending  from  one  shoulder. 
Their  long  hair  reminds  you  of  the  Spartans,  and  their 
courage  in  desultory  warfare  Is  unquestionable.  Though 
they  have  some  cavalry  amongst  the  Gcgdes,  1 never  saw  a 
good  Amaout  horseman  ; my  own  preferred  the  English 
saddles,  which,  however,  they  could  never  keep.  But  on 
foot  they  are  not  to  be  subdued  by  fatigue. 


Note  [C]. — Stecimen  or  the  Albania*  ok  Arnagut 
Dialect  or  the  Illtric.  See  p.  24. 

“ Whtle thus  in  concert  they  this  lay  half  sang,  half  scream'd.'' 

Stausa  ixxli. 

As  a specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  Arnaout  dialect  of  the 
Illyric,  1 here  insert  two  of  their  most  popular  choral  songs, 
which  are  generally  chanted  in  dancing  by  men  or  women 
indiscriminately.  The  first  words  are  merely  a kind  of 
chorus  without  meaning,  like  some  in  our  own  and  all  other 
languages. 

1.  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  1.  Lo,  Lo,  1 come,  I come  ; be 


9.  Va  le  ni  il  che  cadale  9.  Dance  lightly,  more  gently,  j 
Celo  more,  more  celo.  and  gently  still. 


10.  Plu  hari  tl  tlrete 
Plu  huron  cai  pra  setL 


10.  Make  not  so  much  dust  to 
destroy  your  embroidered 
hose. 


Naciarura,  popuso. 

2.  Naciarura  na  civin 
Ha  pen  derinl  ti  bin. 

3.  Ha  pe  uderi  escrotini 
Tl  vin  ti  mar  servetinl. 

4.  Caliriote  me  surme 
Ea  ha  pe  pse  dua  tive. 

5.  Buo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo, 
Gi  egem  spirta  esimlro. 

6.  Caliriote  vu  le  funde 
Ede  vete  tunde  tunde. 

7.  Caliriote  me  surme 
Ti  ml  put  e pot  mi  le< 

8.  Se  ti  puta  dti  room 

Si  ml  rl  ni  veti  udu  gia. 


2-  I come,  1 run ; open  the  door 
that  I may  enter. 

3.  Open  the  door  by  halves,  that 

I may  take  my  turban. 

4.  Caliriote*1  with  the  dark 

eyes,  open  the  gate  that  1 
may  enter. 

5.  Lo,  Lo,  1 hear  thee,  my  soul. 

6.  An  Amaout  girl,  in  costly 

garb,  walks  with  graceful 
pride. 

7.  Cali riot  maid  of  the  dark 

eyes,  give  me  a kiss. 

8.  If  1 have  kissed  thee,  what 

hast  thou  gained  ? My  soul 
is  consumed  with  fire. 

>«  women,  are  frequently  termed  “ Call- 


The  last  stanxa  would  puttie  a commentator : the  men 
have  certainly  buskins  of  the  roost  beautiful  texture,  but  the 
ladies  (to  whom  the  above  is  supposed  to  be  addressed)  have 
nothing  under  their  little  yellow  boots  and  slippers  but  a 
well-turned  and  sometimes  very  white  ankle.  The  Amaout 
girls  are  much  handsomer  than  the  Greeks,  and  their  dress 
is  far  more  picturesque.  They  preserve  their  shape  much 
longer  also,  from  being  always  in  the  open  air.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Amaout  is  not  a written  language  : the 
words  of  this  song,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  one  which  follows, 
are  spelt  according  to  their  pronunciation.  They  are  copied 
by  one  who  speaks  and  understands  the  dialect  perfectly,  and 
who  is  a native  of  Athens. 


1.  Ndi  sefda  tinde  ulavossa  1. 1 am  wounded  by  thy  love. 

Vettlmi  uprl  vi  lofsa.  and  have  loved  but  to  scorch 

myself. 

2.  Ah  vaislsso  ml  prlvi  iofse  2.  Thou  hast  consumed  me  ! 

SI  ml  rini  mi  la  vosse.  Ah,  maid  I thou  hast  struck 

me  to  the  heart. 

3.  Uti  tasa  roba  stua  3. 1 have  said  I wish  no  dowry, 

Sitti  eve  tulati  dua.  but  thine  eyes  and  eye- 

lashes. 

4.  Roba  stinori  ssidua  4.  The  accursed  dowry  1 want 

Qu  mi  sini  vetti  dua.  not,  but  thee  only. 

5.  Qurmini  dua  civlleni  6.  Give  me  thy  charms,  and  let 
Roba  ti  siarml  ttldi  cni.  the  portion  feed  the  flames. 


Si  ml  rini  mi  la  vosse. 


3.  Uti  tasa  roba  stua 
Sitti  eve  tulati  dua. 


4.  Roba  stinori  ssidua 
Qu  mi  sini  vetti  dua. 

5.  Qurmini  dua  civlleni 
Roba  tl  siarml  tiidi  cni. 


6.  Utara  pisa  vaisisso  me  slmi  6. 1 have  loved  thee,  maid,  with 

rin  ti  hapti  a sincere  soul,  but  thou  hast 

Eti  ml  bire  a nisto  si  gul  left  me  like  a withered 

deodroi  tiltatl.  tree. 

7.  UdI  vura  udorini  udiri  ci-  7.  If  I have  placed  my  hand  on 

cova  dlti  mora  thy  bosom,  what  have  I 

Udorini  talti  holloa  u ede  gained  ? my  hand  It  with- 

caimoni  toora.  drawn,  but  retains  the 

flame. 

I believe  the  two  last  stansas,  as  they  are  in  a different 
measure,  ought  to  belong  to  another  ballad.  An  idea  some- 
thing similar  to  the  thought  in  the  last  lines  was  expressed 
by  Socrates,  whose  arm  having  come  in  contact  with  one  of 
his  ” vvm Crltobulus  or  Cleobulus,  the  philosopher 
complained  of  a shooting  pain  as  far  as  his  shoulder  for  some 
days  after,  and  therefore  very  properly  resolved  to  teach  his 
disciples  in  future  without  touching  them. 


Note  [D] Thoughts  on  the  Present  State  or 

Greece.  See  p.  25. 

“ Fair  Greece ! sad  relic  of  departed  worth  t 
Immortal,  though  no  more  ; though  fallen,  great  f" 
Stansa  Ixxlil. 

Before  I say  anything  about  a city  of  which  everybody, 
traveller  or  not,  has  thought  it  necessary  to  say  something, 
1 will  request  Miss  Owenson.  when  she  next  borrows  an 
Athenian  heroine  for  her  four  volumes,  to  have  the  goodness 
to  marry  her  to  somebody  more  of  a gentleman  than  a 
**  Disdar  Aga"  (who  by  the  by  is  not  an  Aga),  the  most 
impolite  of  petty  officers,  the  greatest  patron  of  larceny 
Athens  ever  saw  (except  Lord  E.),  and  the  unworthy  occu- 
pant of  the  Acropolis,  on  a handsome  annual  stipend  of  130 
piastres  (eight  pounds  sterling),  out  of  which  be  has  only  to 
pay  his  garrison,  the  most  lil-regulated  corps  in  the  111. 
regulated  Ottoman  Empire.  I speak  it  tenderly,  seeing  I 
was  once  the  cause  of  the  husband  of  ” Ida  of  Athens  " nearly 
suffering  the  bastinado ; and  because  the  said  “ Disdar  **  is 
a turbulent  husband,  and  beats  his  wife ; so  that  1 exhort 
and  beseech  Miss  Owenson  to  sue  for  a separate  maintenance 
in  behalf  of  “ Ida."  Having  premised  thus  much,  on  a matter 
of  such  import  to  the  readers  of  romances,  1 may  now  leave 
Ida,  to  mention  her  birthplace. 
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Setting  aside  the  magic  of  the  name,  and  all  those  asso- 
ciations which  it  would  be  pedantic  and  superfluous  to  re- 
capitulate, the  re tj  situation  of  Athens  would  render  It  the 
favourite  of  all  who  have  eyes  for  art  or  nature.  The  climate, 
to  me  at  least,  appeared  a perpetual  spring;  during  eight 
months  I never  passed  a day  without  being  as  many  hours 
on  horseback  : rain  is  extremely  rare,  snow  never  lies  in  the 
plains,  and  a cloudy  day  Is  an  agreeable  rarity.  In  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  every  part  of  the  East  which  1 visited,  except 
Ionia  and  Attica,  1 perceived  no  such  superiority  of  climate 
to  our  own ; and  at  Constantinople,  where  I passed  May, 
June,  and  part  of  July  (1810),  you  might  damn  the  climate, 
and  complain  of  spleen,”  five  days  out  of  seven. 

The  air  of  the  Morea  is  heavy  and  unwholesome,  but  the 
moment  you  pass  the  isthmus  in  the  direction  of  Megan  the 
change  is  strikingly  perceptible.  But  1 fear  Hesiod  will 
still  be  found  correct  tn  his  description  of  a Bceotian  winter. 

We  found  at  Livadia  an  “ esprit  fort " in  a Greek  bishop, 
of  all  freethinkers  1 This  worthy  hypocrite  rallied  his  own 
religion  with  great  intrepidity  (but  not  before  bis  flock),  and 
talked  of  a mass  as  a “ coglioneria.”  It  was  impossible  to 
think  better  of  him  for  this  ; but,  for  a Bceotian,  he  was  brisk 
with  ail  his  absurdity.  This  phenomenon  (with  the  excep- 
tion indeed  of  Thebes,  the  remains  of  Chnronea,  the  plain 
of  Platea,  Orcbomcnus,  Livadia,  and  Its  nominal  cave  of 
Trophonlus)  was  the  only  remarkable  thing  we  saw  before 
we  passed  Mount  Cithsron. 

The  fountain  of  Dlrce  turns  a mill : at  least  my  companion 
(who  resolving  to  be  at  once  cleanly  and  classical,  bathed  in 
it)  pronounced  it  to  be  the  fountain  of  Dirce,  and  anybody 
who  thinks  it  worth  while  may  contradict  him.  At  Castri 
we  drank  of  half  a dozen  streamlets,  some  not  of  the  purest, 
before  we  decided  to  our  satisfaction  which  was  the  true 
Castalian,  and  even  that  had  a villanous  twang,  probably 
from  tne  snow,  though  it  did  not  throw  us  into  an  epic  fever, 
like  poor  Dr.  Chandler. 

From  Fort  Pbyle,  of  which  Urge  remains  still  exist,  the 
Plain  of  Athens,  Fentelicut,  Hymettus,  the  JEgean,  and  the 
Acropolis,  burst  upon  the  eye  at  once ; In  my  opinion,  a 
more  glorious  prospect  than  even  Cintra  or  Istarabol.  Not 
the  view  from  the  Troad.  with  Ida,  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
more  distant  Mount  Athos,  can  equal  it,  though  hi  superior 
in  extent. 

1 heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  Arcadia,  but  excepting  the 
view  from  the  monastery  of  Megaspelion  (which  is  inforior 
to  Zitza  in  a command  of  country),  and  the  descent  from  the 
mountains  ou  the  way  from  TripoliUa  to  Argot,  Arcadia  has 
little  to  recommend  it  beyond  the  name. 

“ Sternltur,  ct  dulcet  morieos  remlnlscitur  Argot.” 

Virgil  could  have  put  this  into  the  mouth  of  none  but  an 
Argive,  and  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  it  docs  not  deserve 
the  epithet.  And  if  the  Polynices  of  Statius,  **  In  mediis 
audit  duo  litora  campit,”  did  actually  hear  both  shores  in 
crossing  the  isthmus  ot  Corinth,  he  had  better  ears  than  have 
ever  been  worn  in  such  a journey  since. 

**  Athens,"  says  a celebrated  topographer,  ••  is  still  the 
most  polished  city  of  Greece.”  Perhaps  it  may  of  Greece, 
but  not  of  the  Greekt ; for  Joannina  iu  Epirus  is  universally 
allowed,  amongst  themselves,  to  be  superior  in  the  wealth, 
refinement,  learning,  and  dialect  of  Its  inhabitants.  The 
Athenians  arc  remarkable  for  their  cunning ; and  the  lower 
orders  are  not  Improperly  characterised  in  that  proverb, 
which  classes  them  with  “ the  Jews  of  Salocica,  and  the 
Turks  of  the  Negropont." 

Among  the  various  foreigners  resident  in  Athens,  French, 
Italians,  Germans,  Ragusans,  Ac.,  there  was  never  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  their  estimate  of  the  Greek  character, 
though  on  all  other  topics  they  disputed  with  great  acri- 
mony. 

M.  Fauvel,  the  French  Consul,  who  has  passed  thirty 
years  principally  at  Athens,  and  to  whose  talents  as  an  artist, 
and  manners  as  a gentleman,  none  who  have  known  him  can 
refuse  their  testimony,  has  frequently  declared  in  my  hearing 
that  the  Greeks  do  not  deserve  to  be  emancipated  ; reasoning 


on  the  grounds  of  their  “ national  and  lad!  rid  ml  deprawt tj  f* 
while  he  forgot  that  such  depravity  is  to  be  wctrtouani  to 
causes  which  can  only  be  removed  by  Use  measure  to  zxprw- 
bates. 

M.  Roque,  a French  merchant  of  respectability  teog  ucsoo 
In  Athens,  asserted  with  the  most  amusing  fra  my.  • fear, 
they  are  the  same  canaille  that  existed  ns  the  <iiyi  </  T k ■—  - 
toclet ! " an  alarming  remark  to  the  M la^lr.r  uszyeRi 
act!."  The  ancients  banished  Thcmutocle*  ; the  cutow 
cheat  Monsieur  Roque : thus  great  bus  have  ever  tom 
treated  I 

In  short,  all  the  Franks  who  are  fiitares.  mi  me  *r  the 
Englishmen.  Germans,  Denes,  Ac.  of  psuvft.  csss  -mr  m 
degrees  tn  their  opinion,  on  much  the  suae  graced*  s 
Turk  in  England  would  condemn  the  nsaicct  by  vviesae 
because  he  was  wronged  by  his  Lacquey,  ud  mtriurfss  > 
hit  washerwoman. 

Certainly  it  was  not  a little  staggering  when  tSto  K tor 
Fauvel  and  Lutieri,  the  two  greatest  demagogs**  U the  ct? 
who  divide  between  them  the  power  of  Pmcto  aat 
popularity  of  Cleon,  and  puzzle  the  poor  Waywrode  «® 
perpetual  differences,  agreed  In  the  utter  con-ienirwiSt, 
" nulla  virtu te  redrmptum,"  of  the  Greeks  tn  general. 
of  the  Athenians  in  particular. 

For  my  own  humble  opinion,  I am  loth  tn  hazard  ti. hack- 
ing as  I do  that  there  be  now  in  MS.  no  toss  than  fire  uci 
of  the  first  magnitude  and  of  the  most  threaten  og  Mfwx  «Z 
in  typographical  array,  by  persons  of  wit  sad  fcoesc-s*  ace 
regular  common-place  books  s but.  If  I may  sag  this  egSue 
offence,  it  seems  to  me  rather  hard  to  decline  •*  pc*£2>w? 
and  pertinaciously,  as  almost  every  body  has  declared,  ne 
the  Greeks,  because  they  are  very  bad.  will  toe»rr  he  toehr 

Eton  and  Sonnini  have  tod  us  astray  by  their  ystoggi" , i 
and  projects  ; but,  on  the  other  hand.  Dc  Faaw  tsA  Thentsu 
have  debased  the  Greeks  beyond  their  demerit* 

The  Greeks  will  never  be  independent  ; tley  WJL  tev 
be  sovereigns  as  heretofore,  and  God  forbid  they  «-»*r  abewerf ! 
bat  they  may  be  subjects  without  being  slaves.  (Xc  r m~to 
are  not  independent,  but  they  axe  free  and  h.*iaotoss,  tod 
such  may  Greece  be  hereafter. 

At  present,  like  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ami  the  Jew* 
throughout  the  world,  and  such  other  cudgvihsd  ui  Wa-ru- 
dox  people,  they  suffer  all  the  moral  and  pftvtoeai  Us  the 
can  afflict  humanity.  Their  Ufe  is  a struggto  c z-ma . 

they  are  vicious  in  their  own  defence.  They  are  so  r.v  ito 
to  kindness,  that  when  they  occasionally  meet  wfch  a the; 
look  upon  it  with  suspicion,  u a dog  often  beaten  tasys  tt 
your  fingers  if  you  attempt  to  caress  him.  **  Tbey  a rr  m- 
grateftil,  notoriously,  abominably  ungrateful  ! **  — this  to  the 
general  cry.  Now,  in  the  same  of  NcncsU  1 far  «hi)  rw 
they  to  be  grateful  ? Where  is  the  human  being  that  ewr 
conferred  a benefit  on  Greek  or  Greeks  ? They  are  u*  to 
grateful  to  the  Turks  for  their  fetters,  and  to  the  Frank*  hr 
their  broken  promises  and  lying  counsels.  They  arw  t»  to 
grateful  to  the  artist  who  engrares  their  ruins,  aaJ  t»  tto 
antiquary  who  carries  them  away  ; to  the  traveller 
janissary  flogs  them,  and  to  the  scribbler  whoee  ,rsj~tai 
abuses  them  ! This  is  the  amount  of  their  o to 
foreigners. 


Franc* team  Cawreni,  dtkent,  January  3k  IttL 
Amongst  the  remnants  of  the  barbarous  pnhc y ef  tto 
earner  ages,  are  the  traces  of  bondage  which  ;w  exuc  e 
different  countries ; whom  inhabitant..  however  d2e*fed  to 
religion  and  manners,  almoot  all  agree  in  opprrsaioto 
The  English  have  at  last  rompwisionaLnl  the- r xgia. 
and,  under  a less  bigoted  government,  may  probaMy  cme  toy 
release  their  Catholic  brethren:  but  the  Ulrrptw&wa  *J 
foreigners  alone  can  emancipate  (he  Greeks. who.  rt^rvM. 
appear  to  have  as  small  a chance  of  rvdetnpeiuo  i*r*«a  (Sw 
Turks,  as  the  Jews  hav«  from  mankind  in  georral. 

Of  the  ancient  Greeks  ww  know  mure  than  moert  , M 
least  the  younger  mm  of  Europe  devote  much  of  their  » w 
the  study  of  the  Greek  writers  and  history,  which  woli  to 
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more  oseftilly  spent  In  mastering  their  own.  Of  the  modems 
we  are  perhaps  more  neglectful  than  they  deserve ; and  while 
every  man  of  any  pretensions  to  learning  la  tiring  out  his 
youth,  and  often  his  age,  in  the  study  of  the  language  and  of 
the  harangues  of  the  Athenian  demagogues  in  favour  of 
freedom,  the  real  or  supposed  descendants  of  these  sturdy 
republican*  are  left  to  the  actual  tyranny  of  their  masters, 
although  a very  slight  effort  is  required  to  strike  off  their 
chains. 

To  talk,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  do,  of  their  rising  again 
to  their  pristine  superiority,  would  be  ridiculous : as  the  rest 
of  the  world  must  resume  its  barbarism,  after  reasserting  the 
sovereignty  of  Greece : but  there  seems  to  be  no  very  great 
obstacle,  except  in  the  apathy  of  the  Franks,  to  their  becom- 
ing an  useful  dependency,  or  even  a free  state  with  a proper 
guarantee;  — under  correction,  however,  be  it  spoken,  for 
many  and  well-informed  men  doubt  the  practicability  even  of 
this. 

The  Greeks  have  never  lost  their  hope,  though  they  are 
now  more  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  their  probable 
deliverers.  Religion  recommends  the  Russians ; but  they 
hare  twice  been  deceived  and  abandoned  by  that  power,  and 
the  dreadful  lesson  they  received  after  the  Muscovite  deser- 
tion In  the  Morea  ha*  never  been  forgotten.  The  French 
they  dislike  ; although  the  subjugation  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
will,  probably,  be  attended  by  the  deliverance  of  continental 
Greece.  The  islanders  look  to  the  English  for  succour,  as 
they  have  very  lately  possessed  themselves  of  the  Ionian  re- 
public, Corfu  excepted.  But  whoever  appear  with  arms  In 
their  hands  will  be  welcome  ; and  when  that  day  arrives. 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  the  Ottomans  1 they  cannot  expect  It 
from  the  Giaours. 

But  instead  of  considering  what  they  have  been,  and  specu- 
lating on  what  they  may  be,  let  us  look  at  them  as  they  are. 

And  here  It  is  Impossible  to  reconcile  the  contrariety  of 
opinions : some,  particularly  the  merchants,  decrying  the 
Greeks  in  the  strongest  language ; others,  generally  travellers, 
turning  periods  in  their  eulogy,  and  publishing  very  curious 
speculations  grafted  on  their  former  state,  which  can  have  no 
more  effect  on  their  present  lot,  than  the  existence  of  the 
Incas  on  the  future  fortunes  of  Peru. 

One  very  Ingenious  person  terms  them  the  “ natural  allies 
of  Englishmen  ; ” another,  no  less  ingenious,  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  the  allies  of  anybody,  and  denies  their  very  descent 
from  the  ancients  ; a third,  more  Ingenious  than  cither,  builds 
a Greek  empire  on  a Russian  foundation,  and  realises  (on 
paper)  all  the  chimeras  of  Catherine  II.  As  to  the  question 
of  their  descent,  what  can  it  Import  whether  the  Mainotes 
are  the  lineal  Laconians  or  not  ? or  the  present  Athenians  as 
indigenous  as  the  bees  of  Hyraettus,  or  as  the  grasshoppers, 
to  which  they  once  likened  themselves?  What  Englishman 
cares  if  he  be  of  a Danish,  Saxon,  Norman,  or  Trojan  blood  ? 
or  who,  except  a Welshman,  is  afflicted  with  a desire  of  being 
descended  from  Caractacus  ? 

The  poor  Greeks  do  not  so  much  abound  in  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  as  to  render  even  their  claims  to  anti- 
qulty  an  object  of  envy;  it  is  very  cruel,  then,  in  Mr. 
Thornton  to  disturb  them  In  the  possession  of  all  that  time 
nas  left  them  ; vis.  their  pedigree,  of  which  they  are  the 
more  tenacious,  as  it  is  all  they  can  call  their  own.  It  would 
be  worth  while  to  publish  together,  and  compare  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Thornton  and  De  Pauw,  Eton  and  Sonnlni ; para- 
dox on  one  side,  and  prejudice  on  the  other  Mr.  Thornton 
conceives  himself  to  have  claims  to  public  confidence  from  a 
fourteen  years’  residence  at  Pera ; perhaps  he  may  on  the 
subject  of  the  Turks,  but  this  can  give  him  no  more  Insight 


into  the  real  state  of  Greece  and  her  inhabitants,  than  as  many 
year*  spent  in  Wapping  Into  that  of  the  Western  Highlands. 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  live  in  Fanal ; and  if  Mr. 
Thornton  did  not  oftener  cross  the  Golden  Horn  than  his 
brother  merchants  are  accustomed  to  do,  1 should  place  no 
great  reliance  on  his  information.  I actually  heard  one  of  these 
gentlemen  boast  of  their  little  general  intercourse  with  the 
city,  and  assert  of  himself,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  he  had 
been  but  four  times  at  Constantinople  in  as  many  years. 

As  to  Mr.  Thornton’s  voyages  in  the  Black  Sea  with  Greek 
vessels,  they  gave  him  the  same  idea  of  Greece  as  a cruise 
to  Berwick  in  a Scotch  smack  would  of  Johnny  Grot's  house. 
Upon  what  grounds  then  does  he  arrogate  the  right  of  con- 
demning by  wholesale  a body  of  men,  of  whom  he  can  know 
Uttle  ? It  is  rather  a curious  circumstance  that  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, who  so  lavishly  dispraises  Pouqueville  on  every  occasion 
of  mentioning  the  Turks,  has  yet  recourse  to  him  as  authority 
on  the  Greeks,  and  term*  him  an  impartial  observer.  Now, 
Dr.  Pouqueville  is  as  little  entitled  to  that  appellation  as 
Mr.  Thornton  to  confer  it  on  him. 

The  fact  Is,  we  are  deplorably  in  want  of  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular  their  literature  ; 
nor  Is  there  any  probability  of  our  being  better  acquainted, 
till  our  Intercourse  becomes  more  intimate  or  their  Inde- 
pendence confirmed : the  relations  of  passing  travellers  are  as 
Uttle  to  be  depended  on  as  the  invectives  of  angry  factors  ; 
but  till  something  more  can  be  attained,  we  must  be  content 
with  the  Uttle  to  be  acquired  from  similar  sources. 1 

However  defective  these  may  be,  they  are  preferable  to  the 
paradoxes  of  men  who  have  read  superficially  of  the  ancients 
and  seen  nothing  of  the  moderns,  such  as'  De  Pauw  ; who, 
when  he  asserts  that  the  British  breed  of  horses  Is  ruined 
by  Newmarket,  and  that  the  Spartans  were  cowards  in  the 
field,  betrays  an  equal  knowledge  of  English  horses  and 
Spartan  men.  His  “ philosophical  observations  ” have  a 
much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  “ poetical."  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  he  who  so  liberally  condemns  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  institutions  of  the  ancient,  should  have 
mercy  on  the  modern  Greeks  ; and  it  fortunately  happens, 
that  the  absurdity  of  his  hypothesis  on  their  forefathers 
refutes  his  sentence  on  themselves. 

Let  us  trust,  then,  that,  in  spite  of  the  prophecies  of  De 
Pauw,  and  the  doubts  of  Mr.  Thornton,  there  is  a reasonable 
hope  of  the  redemption  of  a race  of  men,  who,  whatever 
may  be  the  errors  of  their  religion  and  policy,  have  been 
amply  punished  by  three  centuries  and  a half  of  captivity. 

III. 

A them,  Franciscan  Convent,  March  17*  1811. 

“ 1 must  bar*  some  talk  with  this  Warned  Theban." 

Some  time  after  my  return  from  Constantinople  to  this 
city,  I received  the  thirty-first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  as  a great  favour,  and  certainly  at  this  distance  an 
acceptable  one,  from  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate  off 
Salamls.  In  that,  number,  Art.  3.,  containing  the  review  of 
a French  translation  of  Strabo,  there  are  introduced  some 
remarks  on  the  modern  Greeks  and  their  literature,  with  a 
short  account  of  Coray,  a co-translator  in  the  French  version. 
On  those  remarks  I mean  to  ground  a few  observations  ; and 
the  spot  where  1 now  write  will,  I hope,  be  sufficient  excuse 
for  Introducing  them  in  a work  in  some  degree  connected 
with  the  suhject.  Coray,  the  most  celebrated  of  living 
Greeks,  at  least  among  the  Franks,  was  born  at  Scio  (In  the 
Review,  Smyrna  is  stated,  I have  reason  to  think.  Incor- 
rectly), and  besides  the  translation  of  Beccarla  and  other 


1 A word,  ns  pattmi,  with  Mr.  Thornton  and  Dr.  PooqowrllW,  who 
hare  been  guilty  between  them  of  **dlv  clipping  the  Holton1*  Turk  1th. 
br.  PooqucrUW  toll*  a long  story  of  ■ Modem  who  swallowed  correal** 

““ — * * h quant1**"  *w**  * 

h the  I* 


m title*  that  h*  acquired  the  name  of  1 

Vryo,,-  I.  c.  quoth  the  Doctor,  " Saley mam,  1*4  tmtor  vf  torrarift 
**  Aha,"  think*  Mr.  Thornton,  (angry  with  ih*  Doctor  for  the  fiftieth  time.) 


“ hare  I t aught  you  1*— Then,  in  a note  twice  the  thlcknew  of  the  Doctor 
*n**dot*.  he  quniiona  the  Doctor**  proficiency  In  the  Turkish  tongue,  and 
ha  veracity  In  hti  own.  — " Poe,"  okrtn  Mr.  Thornton  (after  Inflicting 
<e»  ot  the  tough  participle  of  a Turkhh  verb),  **  it  mean*  nothing  more 
than  .W.-vmo*  fee  rulrr,"  and  quite  laahiert  the  supplementary  n tubli- 
•»*•.**  Sow  both  are  right,  and  hath  are  wrong,  if  Mr -Thornton,  when 
lie  next  tedde*  **  fourteen  yean  In  the  factory,  will  coniolt  hi*  Turkish 


dictionary,  or  atk  any  of  hti  Rtambottn*  acquaintance,  he  will  discover  that 
“ SWnrma'"  yrysw,"  put  together  discreetly,  mean  the  **  St mf  n. 6- 
hmaur  without  any  »•  StUymam  " In  the caae  i " SUryma  “ algnih ln«  " rvr- 
roller  reWtmaf#/  and  not  being  a proper  name  on  this  occasion',  although 
It  be  an  orthodox  name  enough  with  the  addition  of  ■*.  After  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's  frequent  hints  of  profound  Orientalism,  he  might  hare  found  thi*  out 
before  !w  sang  *uch  paean*  over  Dr.  Pouqueville. 

After  thti,  I think  **  Travel  Ian  verms  Factor*  * shall  be  our  motto,  though 
the  above  Mr.  Thornton  ha*  condemned  " hoc  genu*  orate.*  for  mistake 
ami  mWrrprwentation.  *•  Ne  Hutor  ultra  errptdam,”  ••  No  merchant 
be' and  Id*  bales.*'— N.B.  For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Thorntoa,  **  Hutor”  k not 
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works  mentioned  by  the  RerWwer,  has  published  a lexicon 
in  Romaic  and  French,  if  1 may  trust  the  assurance  of  some 
Danish  travellers  lately  arrived  from  Paris ; but  the  latest 
we  have  seen  here  in  French  and  Creek  is  that  of  Gregory 
Zolikogtoou.1  Coray  has  recently  been  involved  in  an  un- 
pleasant controversy  with  M.  Gail1,  a Parisian  commen- 
tator and  editor  of  some  translations  from  the  Greek  poets,  in 
consequence  of  the  Institute  having  awarded  him  the  prize 
for  his  version  of  Hippocrates  “ □*<?  Harm,’’  Ac.  to  the 
disparagement,  and  consequently  displeasure,  of  the  said 
Gail.  To  his  exertions,  literary  and  patriotic,  great  praise 
is  undoubtedly  due  ; but  a part  of  that  praise  ought  not  to 
be  withheld  from  the  two  brothers  Zostmado  (merchants 
settled  in  Leghorn),  who  sent  him  to  Paris,  and  maintained 
him,  for  the  express  purpose  of  elucidating  the  ancient,  and 
addiDg  to  the  modern,  researches  of  his  countrymen.  Coray, 
however,  is  not  considered  by  his  countrymen  equal  to  some 
who  lived  In  the  two  last  centuries  ; more  particularly  Doro- 
theas of  Mitylene,  whose  Hellenic  writings  are  so  much  es- 
teemed by  the  Greeks,  that  Meletius  terms  him  “ Mira  vs* 
6——J7&I*  EsMfaVrw  k*lm«  'Exxi.tm."  (P.  224.  Eccle- 

siastical History,  vol.  lr.) 

Panagiotcs  Kodrikas,  the  translator  of  Fontenelle,  and 
Kamarases,  who  translated  Ocellus  Lucan  as  on  the  Universe 
into  French,  Christodoulus,  and  more  particularly  Psalida, 
whom  I have  conversed  with  In  Jaannina,  are  also  in  high 
repute  among  their  literati.  The  last  mentioned  has  pub- 
lished in  Romaic  and  Latin  a work  on  “ True  Happiness,” 
dedicated  to  Catherine  II.  Bnt  Polyzoii,  who  is  stated  by 
tbe  Reviewer  to  be  the  only  modern  except  Coray  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  a knowledge  of  Hellenic,  if  he  be 
the  Polyzois  Lampanitnotes  of  Yanina,  who  has  published  a 
number  of  editions  in  Romaic,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  itinerant  vender  of  books ; with  the  contents  of 
which  he  had  no  concern  beyond  his  name  on  tbe  titlepage, 
placed  there  to  secure  his  property  In  the  publication  ; and  he 
was,  moreover,  a man  utterly  destitute  of  scholastic  acquire- 
ments. As  the  name,  however,  is  not  uncommon,  some  other 
Polyzois  may  have  edited  the  Epistles  of  Aristcnetus. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  system  of  continental  blockade 
has  dosed  the  few  channels  through  which  tbe  Greeks 
received  their  publications,  particularly  Venice  and  Trieste. 
Even  the  common  grammars  for  children  are  become  (bo 
dear  for  the  lower  orders.  Amongst  their  original  works 
the  Geography  of  Meletins,  Archbishop  of  Athens,  and  a 
multitude  of  theological  quartos  and  poetical  pamphlets,  are 
to  be  met  with  ; their  grammars  and  lexicons  of  two,  three, 
and  four  Languages  are  numerous  and  excellent.  Their 
poetry  is  in  rhyme.  The  most  singular  piece  1 have  lately 
seen  is  a satire  in  a dialogue  between  a Russian,  English, 
and  French  traveller,  and  the  Waywode  of  Wallachia  (or 
Blackbey,  as  they  term  him),  an  archbishop,  a merchant,  and 
Cogla  Bachi  (or  primate),  in  succession;  to  all  of  whom 
under  the  Turks  the  writer  attributes  their  present  degene- 
racy. Their  songs  are  sometimes  pretty  and  pathetic,  but 
their  tunes  generally  unpleaslng  to  the  ear  of  a Frank  ; the 
best  Is  the  famous  ” At tm  rnOu  « Sh  'Kxxr.tm,"  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Riga.  But  from  a catalogue  of  moro  than  sixty 
authors,  now  before  me,  only  fifteen  can  be  found  who  have 
touched  on  any  theme  except  theology. 

I am  intrusted  with  a commission  by  a Greek  of  Athens 
named  Marmarotouri  to  make  arrangements,  if  possible,  for 
printing  in  London  a translation  of  Bartheleml's  Anacharsis  in 
Romaic,  as  he  has  no  other  opportunity,  unless  be  despatches 
the  MS.  to  Vieana  by  the  Blade  Sea  and  Danube. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a school  established  at  Hecatonesi. 

1 1 have  tomj  an  excellent  lexicon  « r^Wnr,'  which  I re- 

W™  in  •xenons*  from  S.  G — — , Etq.  for  * unsll  gem  : mv  ainlquAr  .ui 
frisoda  haw  never  forgotten  it,  ar  forgiven  me. 

* In  OiU’a  pamphlet  againat  Cam,  he  talks  of  " throw."*  the  tomtom 
Helleoxit  out  of  the  window."  On  thia  a French  critic  exclaim*.  ••  Ah,  my 
God  throw  an  HetleniM  out  of  the  window  ! what  lacriltg* ! - It  certain  It 
would  he  a twriwus  buuneu  for  thaw  author*  who  dweU  in  the  attic*  : but  1 
have  quoted  the  paiattfe  merely  to  prove  the  aimlUritv  of  «>!♦  amon*  the 
con  Woven!  aii>t«  ot  all  poiuhed  countries ; London  or  Edinburgh  could 
hardly  parallel  this  Partus*  ebullition. 

S In  a former  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  1S08.  it  1*  obaeree.]  : 
Lord  Byron  |h<w|  win-  of  tu»  early  iron  in  Scotland,  where  Iv  might 
hare  learned  that  pOrurA  doe*  not  mean  a tagptjw,  any  more  than  Jut! 

and  suppressed  at  the  instigation  of  Sebastians ; be  meart 
Cidonies,  or,  in  Turkish,  Haivali , a town  on  the  cootiaaet. 
where  that  iastitulioo  for  a hundred  student*  and  three  pro- 
fessors still  exists.  It  ia  true  that  this  establishment  was 
disturbed  by  the  Pone,  under  the  ridiculous  pretext  that 
tbe  Greeks  were  constructing  a fortress  instead  of  a ertage 
be*  on  investigation,  and  the  payment  of  some  parses  to  the 
Divan,  it  has  been  permitted  to  continue.  Tbe  principal 
professor,  named  Veniamin  (L  e.  Benjamin),  ia  stated  to  be 
a man  of  talent,  but  a freethinker.  He  was  boro  in  Lesbos 
studied  in  Italy,  and  is  master  of  Hellenic,  Latin,  and  soar 
Frank  languages  ; besides  a smattering  of  the  science*. 

Though  it  is  not  my  tnteniioo  to  enter  farther  on  tfcu 
topic  than  may  allude  to  tbe  article  in  question.  I Twite 
but  observe  that  the  Reviewer’s  Lamentation  over  the  foil  <f 
the  Greeks  appears  singular,'  when  he  closet  it  with  tbeat 
words:  M The  change  it  to  be  attributed  to  their  m 
rather  than  to  any  ‘ physical  degradation.’  " It  may  be  true 
that  the  Greeks  are  not  physically  degenerated,  and  the 
Constantinople  contained  on  the  day  when  it  changed  masters 
as  many  men  of  six  feet  and  upwards  as  In  tbe  hour  of  prospe- 
rity ; but  ancient  history  and  modern  politics  instruct  us  that 
something  more  than  physical  perfection  is  necessary  to 
preserve  a state  in  vigour  and  independence  ; and  the  Greeks, 
in  particular,  are  a melancholy  example  of  tbe  near  connec- 
tion between  moral  degradation  and  national  decay. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a plan  “see  believe  " by  Patcnkis 
for  the  purification  of  the  Romaic  ; and  I hare  endeavoured  is 
vain  to  procure  any  tidings  or  traces  of  its  existence.  There 
was  an  academy  in  St.  Petersburgh  for  the  Greeks  ; hot  a 
was  suppressed  by  Paul,  and  has  not  been  revived  by  his  suc- 
cessor. 

There  is  a slip  of  the  pen,  and  it  can  only  be  a slip  at  Cbe 
pen,  in  p.  5k  No.  31.  of  tbe  Edinburgh  Review,  where  these 
words  occur:  — **  We  are  told  that  when  the  capital  of  Cbe 
East  yielded  to  Soiyman."  — It  may  be  presumed  that  ft is 
last  word  will,  in  a future  edition,  be  altered  to  Mabnmet 
II.9  The  “ ladies  of  Constantinople.”  it  seems,  at  that  period 
spoke  a dialect,  “ which  would  not  have  disgraced  tbe  bps  d 
an  Athenian.”  I do  not  know  how  that  might  be,  but  sc  sorry 
to  say  the  ladies  in  general,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular, 
are  much  altered;  being  far  from  choice  either  in  tfccsr 
dialect  or  expressions,  as  the  whole  Attic  race  are  burfcuvn. 
to  a proverb : — 

M 0 A0e»«s 

Ti  ymtbaenx  CftfUf  rm(u” 

In  Gibbon,  vol.  x.  p.  161.  is  the  following  sentence:— 

44  The  vulgar  dialect  of  tbe  dty  was  gross  and  barbarous, 
though  tbe  compositions  of  the  church  and  patme  some- 
times affected  to  copy  the  purity  of  the  Attic  nwdris." 
Whatever  may  be  asserted  on  the  subject,  it  is  difirulc  to 
conceive  that  the  “ ladies  of  Constantinople,”  in  the  rriga  of 
tbe  last  Cesar,  spoke  a purer  dialect  than  Anna  Comnena  j j 
wrote  three  centuries  before  : and  those  royal  pages  are  n ot 
esteemed  the  best  models  of  composition,  although  the 
princess  pXarrrar  ux*»  AKPIBQ2  Aros^nrw  la  the  Fanai, 
and  in  Yanina,  the  best  Greek  is  spoken  : in  the  Utter  there 
is  a flourishing  school  under  the  direction  of  Pvaiida. 

There  is  now  in  Athens  a pupU  of  Psalidju.  who  is  eukfcri* 
a tour  of  observation  through  Greece : he  is  icteiiipeot,  and 
better  educated  than  a fellow-commoner  of  most  coBege*.  I 
mention  this  as  a proof  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  not  dor. 
mant  among  the  Greeks. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  Mr.  Wright,  the  author  of  tbe 
beautiful  poem  “ Horae  Ionic*,”  as  qualified  to  give  detaCi 

mean*  a JUJU.'  Quay,  — Was  It  to  Scotland  that  the  vwnn*  gmOeeun 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  leinuJ  that  Myaii  means  *il— m 11  mj 
more  than  crtticitm  meant  inJ*iUbiiity  f — but  that  it  tat, 

“ Ctcdimaa  toque  viornt  prabenn  cron  upmv" 

The  mutakr  termed  m completely  a lapae  of  the  pen  (from  toe  steal 
am itarity  <d  the  two  wont*,  and  the  total  oboe mi  qf  freer  fVotn  the  hamv 
pagra  at  the  literary  leviathan)  that  1 nhould  hare  fieri  a war  m ta  the 
text,  had  1 not  perceived  in  the  Edinburgh  Hrilrv  much  facodan*  flota- 
tion o*»  ail  Mich  detection*,  particular!*  a recent  one.  where  w wda  cod 
tillable*  are  tnbjecu  of  diaquUJtion  and  tranepon  ion ; and  the  »K)ir«er 
tinned  parallel  pa»age  in  at  own  ca«  irresctihlv  propeDrd  me  tv  haw 
how  much  ea»ie»  it  h to  be  critical  than  correct.  riiv  <nSmn,  ha  row 
mtjoytd  mant  a tri’impA  an  Ulch  rictroe*.  will  hardly  begTudgf  torn  a aught 
“wli'j*  for  the  pretest. 
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of  these  nominal  Roman*  and  degenerate  Greeks  ; and  also 
of  their  language:  but  Mr.  Wright,  though  a good  poet  and 
an  able  man.  has  made  a mistake  where  he  states  the  Alba- 
l Qian  dialect  of  the  Romaic  to  approximate  nearest  to  the 
Hellenic  ; for  the  Albanians  speak  a Romaic  as  notoriously 
corrupt  as  the  Scotch  of  Aberdeenshire,  or  the  Italian  of 
, Naples.  Yanina  (where,  next  to  the  Fanal,  the  Greek  is 
; purest),  although  the  capital  of  All  Pacha's  dominions,  is  not 

I in  Albania  but  Epirus  ; and  beyond  Delvinachi  in  Albania 
Proper  up  to  Argyrocasfro  and  Tepaleen  (beyond  which  1 
did  not  advance)  they  speak  worse  Greek  than  even  the 
I Athenians.  I was  attended  for  a year  and  a half  by  two  of 
! these  singular  mountaineers,  whose  mother  tongue  is  Illyric, 
and  I never  heard  them  or  their  countrymen  (whom  I have 
I veen.  not  only  at  home,  but  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
| in  the  army  of  Vely  Pacha)  praised  for  their  Greek,  but  often 
I laughed  at  for  their  provincial  barbarisms. 

I have  in  my  possession  about  twenty-five  letters,  amongst 
| which  some  from  the  Bey  of  Corinth,  written  to  me  by 
Notaras,  the  Cogia  Bachi,  and  others  by  the  Dragoman  of 
1 the  Calmacam  of  the  Morca  (which  last  governs  in  Vely 
: Pacha's  absence),  arc  said  to  be  favourable  specimens  of 
their  epistolary  style.  I also  received  some  at  Constanti- 
| nople  from  private  persons,  written  in  a most  hyperbolical 
| style,  but  in  the  true  antique  character. 

The  Reviewer  proceeds,  after  some  remarks  on  the 
tongue  in  its  past  and  present  state,  to  a paradox  (page  59)  on 
the  great  mischief  the  knowledge  of  his  own  language  has 
' done  to  Coray,  who,  it  seems,  is  less  likely  to  understand  tho 
j ancient  Greek  because  he  is  perfect  master  of  tho  modem  ! 

' This  observation  follows  a paragraph  recommending,  in  ex- 
, plidt  terms,  the  study  of  the  Romaic,  as  “ a powerful  auxili- 
• ary,”  not  only  to  the  traveller  and  foreign  merchant,  but 
also  to  the  classical  scholar  ; in  short,  to  everybody  except 
the  only  person  who  can  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
uses  ; and  by  a parity  of  reasoning,  our  old  language  is  con- 
jectured to  be  probably  more  attainable  by  " foreigners  ” 
than  by  ourselves  ! Now,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  a 
Dutch  Tyro  In  our  tongue  (albeit  himself  of  Saxon  blood) 
would  be  sadly  perplexed  with  ” Sir  Tristrem,”  or  any  other 
given  **  Auchinleck  MS."  with  or  without  a grammar  or 
glossary ; and  to  most  apprehensions  it  seems  evident  that 
none  but  a native  can  acquire  a competent,  far  less  complete, 
knowledge  of  our  obsolete  idioms.  We  may  give  the  critic 
credit  for  his  ingenuity,  but  no  more  believe  him  than  we  do 
Smollett's  Llsmahago,  who  maintains  that  the  purest  English 
ii  spoken  in  Edinburgh.  That  Coray  may  err  is  very  possible  ; 
but  if  he  does,  the  fault  is  In  the  man  rather  than  in  his 
mother  tongue,  which  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  tho  greatest 
aid  to  the  native  student.  — Here  the  Reviewer  proceeds 
to  business  on  Strabo’s  translators,  and  here  I close  my  re- 
marks. 

Sir  W.  Drummond,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Dr. 
Clarke,  Captain  Leake,  Mr.  Cell,  Mr.  Walpole,  and  many 
others  now  In  England,  have  all  the  requisites  to  ftirnish 
details  of  this  fallen  people.  The  few  observations  I have 
offered,  I should  have  left  where  I made  them,  had  not  the 
| article  In  question,  and  above  all  the  spot  where  I read  it, 

| Induced  me  to  advert  to  those  pages,  which  the  advantage  of 
my  present  situation  enabled  me  to  clear,  or  at  least  to  make 
j the  attempt 

1 bare  endeavoured  to  wave  the  personal  feelings  which 
rise  in  despite  of  me,  in  touching  upon  any  part  of  the 
j Edinburgh  Review  ; not  from  a wish  to  oonciliate  the  favour 
t of  its  writers,  or  to  cancel  the  remembrance  of  a syllable  1 
have  formerly  published,  but  simply  from  a sense  of  the 
j impropriety  of  mixing  up  private  resentments  with  a dis- 
quisition of  the  present  kind,  and  more  particularly  at  this 
I distance  of  time  and  place. 


Note  [E].  — On  the  Present  State  or  Turket 
and  the  Turks.  See  p.25. 

The  difficulties  of  travelling  in  Turkey  have  been  much 
exaggerated,  or  rather  have  considerably  diminished,  of 
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late  years.  The  Mussulmans  have  been  beaten  into  a kind 
of  sullen  civility,  very  comfortable  to  voyagers. 

It  is  hazardous  to  say  much  on  the  subject  of  Turks  or 
Turkey;  since  it  is  possible  to  live  amongst  them  twenty 
years  without  acquiring  information,  at  least  from  them- 
selves. As  far  as  my  own  slight  experience  carried  me,  1 
have  no  complaint  to  make  ; but  am  indebted  for  many  civi- 
lities (I  might  almost  say  for  friendship),  and  much  hospi- 
tality, to  All  Pacha,  his  son  Veil  Pacha  of  the  Morea,  and 
several  others  of  high  rank  in  the  provinces.  Suleyman  Aga, 
late  Governor  of  Athens,  and  now  of  Thebes,  was  a bon 
eivant,  and  as  social  a being  as  ever  sat  cross-legged  at  a 
tray  or  a table.  During  the  carnival,  when  our  English 
party  were  masquerading,  both  himself  and  his  successor 
were  more  happy  to  •*  receive  masks  " than  any  dowager  in 
Grot  venor- square . 

On  one  occasion  of  bis  supping  at  the  convent,  his  friend 
and  visiter,  the  Cadi  of  Thebes,  was  carried  from  table  per- 
fectly qualified  for  any  club  in  Christendom  ; while  the 
worthy  Waywode  himself  triumphed  in  his  fall. 

In  all  money  transactions  with  the  Moslems,  1 ever  found 
the  strictest  honour,  the  highest  disinterestedness.  In  trans- 
acting business  with  them,  there  are  none  of  those  dirty 
peculations,  under  the  name  of  interest,  difference  of  ex- 
change, commission,  tee.  tec.  uniformly  found  in  applying 
to  a Greek  consul  to  cash  Mils,  even  on  the  first  houses  in 
Pera. 

With  regard  to  presents,  an  established  custom  in  the  East, 
you  will  rarely  find  yourself  a loser  ; as  one  worth  acceptance 
is  generally  returned  by  another  of  similar  value  — a horse, 
or  a shawl. 

In  the  capital  and  at  court  the  citizens  and  courtiers  are 
formed  In  the  same  school  with  those  of  Christianity  ; but 
there  does  not  exist  a more  honourable,  friendly,  and  high- 
spirited  character  than  the  true  Turkish  provincial  Aga,  or 
Moslem  country  gentleman.  It  is  not  meant  here  to  desig- 
nate the  governors  of  towns,  but  those  Agas  who,  by  a kind 
of  feudal  tenure,  possess  lands  and  houses,  of  more  or  less 
extent,  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  lower  orders  are  in  as  tolerable  discipline  as  the  rabble 
in  countries  with  greater  pretensions  to  civilisation.  A 
Moslem,  in  walking  the  streets  of  our  country  towns,  would 
be  more  incommoded  in  England  than  a Frank  in  a similar 
situation  in  Turkey.  Regimentals  are  the  best  travelling 
dress. 

The  beat  accounts  of  the  religion  and  different  sects  of 
I slam  Ism,  may  be  found  in  D'Ohsson's  French  ; of  their 
manners,  *c.  perhaps  in  Thornton’s  English.  The  Ottomans, 
with  all  their  defects,  are  not  a people  to  be  despised.  Equal, 
at  least,  to  the  Spaniards,  they  are  superior  to  the  Portu- 
guese. If  It  be  difficult  to  pronounce  what  they  are,  we  can 
at  least  say  what  they  are  not : they  are  not  treacherous,  they 
arc  not  cowardly,  they  do  not  burn  heretics,  they  are  not 
assassins,  nor  has  an  enemy  advanced  to  tkrir  capital.  They 
are  faithful  to  their  sultan  till  be  becomes  unfit  to  govern, 
and  devout  to  their  God  without  an  Inquisition.  Were  they 
driven  from  St.  Sophia  to-morrow,  and  the  French  or 
Russians  enthroned  in  their  stead,  it  would  become  a question 
whether  Europe  would  gain  by  the  exchange.  England 
would  certainly  be  tho  loser. 

With  regard  to  that  Ignorance  of  which  they  are  so  gene- 
rally, and  sometimes  Justly  accused,  it  may  be  doubted, 
always  excepting  France  and  England,  in  what  useful  points 
of  knowledge  they  are  excelled  by  other  nations.  Is  it  in 
the  common  arts  of  life  ? In  their  manufactures  ? Is  a 
Turkish  sabre  inferior  to  a Toledo  ? or  is  a Turk  worse 
clothed  or  lodged,  or  fed  and  taught,  than  a Spaniard  ? Are 
their  Pachas  worse  educated  than  a Grandee  ? or  an  Effcndl 
than  a Knight  of  St.  Jago  ? I think  not 

I remember  Mahmout,  the  grandson  of  All  Pacha,  asking 
whether  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself  were  in  the  upper 
or  lower  House  of  Parliament.  Now,  this  question  from  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old  proved  that  his  education  had  not  been 
neglected.  It  may  be  doubted  If  an  English  boy  at  that  age 
knows  the  difference  of  the  Divan  from  a College  of  Der- 
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Tises  ; but  I am  very  sure  * Spaniard  doc*  not.  How  HUle 
Mahraout,  unrounded,  at  he  had  been,  entirely  by  his 
Turkish  tutors,  had  learned  that  there  was  such  a thing  as  a 
Parliament,  it  were  useless  to  conjecture,  unless  we  suppose 
that  his  instructors  did  not  confine  his  studies  to  the  Koran. 

in  all  the  mosques  there  are  schools  established,  which  are 
very  regularly  attended ; and  the  poor  are  taught  without 
the  church  of  Turkey  being  put  into  peril.  1 believe  the 
system  is  not  yet  printed  (though  there  Is  such  a thing  as  a 
Turkish  press,  and  books  printed  on  the  late  military  insti- 
tution of  the  Nisam  Gedldd)  ; nor  have  I heard  whether  the 
Mufti  and  the  Mollas  have  subscribed,  or  the  Caimacara 
and  the  Tefterdar  taken  the  alarm,  for  fear  the  Ingeuuoui 
youth  of  the  turban  should  be  taught  not  to  " pray  to  God 
their  way/’  The  Greeks  also— a kind  of  Eastern  Irish 
papists  — have  a college  of  their  own  at  Maynooth,  — no,  at 
Halvall ; where  the  heterodox  receive  much  the  same  kind 
of  countenance  from  the  Ottoman  as  the  Catholic  college 
from  the  English  legislature.  Who  shall  then  affirm  that 
the  Turks  are  Ignorant  bigots,  when  they  thus  evince  the 
exact  proportion  of  Christian  charity  which  is  tolerated  in 
the  most  prosperous  and  orthodox  of  all  possible  kingdoms  ? 
But  though  they  allow  all  this,  they  will  oot  suffer  the  Greeks 
to  participate  In  their  privileges : no.  let  them  fight  their 
battles,  and  pay  their  haratch  (taxes),  be  drubbed  in  this 
world,  and  damned  in  the  next.  And  shall  wc  then  eman- 
cipate our  Irish  Helots  ? Mahomet  forbid  J We  should  then 
be  bad  Mussulmans,  and  worse  Christians : at  present  we 
unite  the  best  of  both  —Jesuitical  faith,  and  something  not 
much  inferior  to  Turkish  toleration. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD. 

Note  [F],  See  p.38. 

**  Sot  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Qf  earth-a' ergaxif *g  mountains $c.  — Stanza  xd. 

j It  is  to  be  recollected:  that  the  most  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive doctrines  of  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity  were 
I delivered,  not  in  the  Temple,  but  on  the  Mount.  To  wave 
the  question  of  devotion,  and  turn  to  human  eloquence,  — 
the  most  effectual  and  splendid  specimens  were  not  pro- 
I nounced  within  walls.  Demosthenes  addressed  the  public 
I and  popular  assemblies.  Cicero  spoke  in  the  forum.  That 
| this  added  to  tbeir  effect  on  the  mind  of  both  orator  and 
I hearers,  may  be  conceived  from  the  difference  between  what 
we  read  of  the  emotions  then  and  there  produced,  and  those 
we  ourselves  experience  in  the  perusal  In  the  closet.  It  Is 
one  thing  to  read  the  Iliad  at  Sigwurn  and  on  the  tumuli,  or 
by  the  springs  with  Mount  Ida  above,  and  the  plain  and 
rivers  and  Archipelago  around  you ; and  another  to  trim  your 
i taper  over  it  in  a snug  library— this  I know.  Were  the 
I early  and  rapid  progress  of  what  is  called  Methodism  to  be 
attributed  to  any  cause  beyond  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  Us 
vehement  faith  and  doctrines  (the  truth  or  error  of  which  1 
, ( presume  neither  to  canvass  nor  to  question ),  I should  venture 
L to  ascribe  It  to  the  practice  of  preaching  in  the  fields,  and  the 
1.  unstudied  and  extemporaneous  efftuions  of  its  teachers.  — 
The  Mussulmans,  whose  erroneous  devotion  (at  least  in  the 
lower  orders)  is  most  sincere,  and  therefore  impressive,  are 
accustomed  to  repeat  their  prescribed  orisons  and  prayers, 
wherever  they  may  be,  at  the  stated  hours  — of  course,  fre- 
quently in  the  open  air,  kneeling  upon  a light  mat  (which 
they  carry  for  the  purpose  of  a bed  or  cushion  as  required ) ; 
the  ceremony  lasts  some  minutes,  during  which  they  are 
I totally  absorbed,  and  only  living  In  their  supplication: 
nothing  can  disturb  them.  On  me  the  simple  and  entire 
sincerity  of  these  men.  and  the  spirit  which  appeared  to  be 
within  and  upon  them,  made  a far  greater  impression  than 
any  general  rite  which  was  ever  performed  in  places  of 
worship,  of  which  I have  seen  those  of  almost  every  per- 


suasion under  the  sun  ; including  most  of  our  own  eeexanoe.  I . 
and  the  Greek,  the  Catholic,  the  Armenian,  the  Lathers*, 
the  Jewish,  and  the  Mahometan.  Many  of  Use  eegrwa,  at 
whom  there  are  numbers  In  the  T urkish  exnyire.  are  ihsrirs 
and  have  free  exercise  of  their  belied  a»i  tas  rttee : ad 

these  1 had  a distant  view  of  at  Patras ; i»i.  firoa  warn  I 
could  make  out  of  them,  they  appeared  to  be  of  a traJy  hps 
description,  and  not  very  agreeable  to  a spectator. 


note  [UJ.  See  p.33. 

*'  Clarnu ! by  heavenly  fert  thy  pafkt  - 
Undying  Love’s,  who  here  ascent-  - — — 

To  vhich  the  steps  are  mouniams ; icherr  the  god 
It  a pervading  hfe  and  light, ,”  fc.  — Staaaa  c. 

Rousseau's  Hfiloise,  Lettre  17.  part.  4,  note.  " C«*  s 
tagnes  sont  si  haute*  qu'une  demi-heure  aprts  lr  aoietl 
leurs  sommets  sont  tdairts  de  ses  rayons : doot  le  range 
forme  sur  ces  cimes  blanches  wise  belle  conleur  de  roue,  qn'-a* 
aper^oit  de  fort  loin." — This  applies  more  particularly  a 
the  heights  over  Meillerie.—  **  J'ellai  i Vevay  locw-r  a h 
Clef,  et  pendant  deux  jours  que  j'y  rest*!  sans  voir  («r«cau 
je  prls  pour  cette  vllle  un  amour  qui  m'a  «uiH  dan*  tarn 
mes  voyages,  et  qui  m'y  a fait  ttablir  rafln  lea  hire*  da  ssm 
roman.  Je  dlrais  volontiers  k crux  qui  oat  du  goto  «c  fid 
sont  sensible* : Alles  i Vevay  — visit,-*  le  pays,  rusba 
les  sites,  promenes-vous  sur  le  lac.  et  dites  si  La  Nitarr  t't 
pas  fait  ce  beau  pays  pour  une  Julie,  pour  une  Claire,  et  pr« 
un  St.  Preux ; mais  ne  le*  y cberche*  pas."  — Lea  Con- 
fessions, livre  iv.  p.  806.  Lyon,  rd-  I7H6.  — la  July.  (*M»  1 
made  a voyage  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva ; and.  u hr  w wg 
own  observations  have  led  me  tn  a not  uninterested  tsar  in- 
attentive survey  of  all  the  scenes  most  celebrated  by  ff  irmou 
In  his  “ H,  lolsev”  I can  safely  say,  that  Is  this  there  is  as 
exaggeration.  It  would  be  difficult  to  see  Cisrrai  viu  the 
scenes  around  it,  Vevay,  Chlllon,  Boveret,  St.G  mg  ough  M-_ 
leric,  Evlan,  and  the  entrances  of  the  Bbone)  without  t— eg 
forcibly  struck  with  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  p mss 
and  events  with  which  It  has  been  peopled.  But  this  ts  wet 
all : the  feeling  with  which  all  around  Clareoa,  ^ Cs 
opposite  rocks  of  MefUerie.  is  Invested,  is  of  a stfll  Ingfinr 
and  more  comprehensive  order  than  the  mere  aymattk f wuh 
individual  passion  ; It  Is  s sense  of  the  existence  of  hnr  to  As 
most  extended  and  sublime  capacity,  and  of  our  own  par- 
ticipation of  its  good  and  of  its  glory : It  is  the  great  pvtaerpw 
of  the  universe,  which  is  there  more  condensed,  but  o os  Ins 
manifested  ; and  of  which,  though  knowing  nurse)  m a pact, 
we  lose  our  individuality,  and  mingle  in  the  Nexuty  ni  . 
whole.  — If  Rousseau  had  never  written,  nor  lived,  th-  ile* 
associations  would  not  less  have  belonged  to  auch  «n— 

He  has  added  to  the  interest  of  his  works  by  their  adeems  . 
he  has  shown  his  sense  of  their  beauty  by  the  sebectfcsa  • at 
they  have  done  that  for  him  which  Do  human  bwssg  cmaU  ft* 
for  them — I had  the  fortune  (good  or  evil  as  it  V i 
to  sail  from  Meillerie  (where  we  landed  for  mm  UH  is  St. 
Ginfough  during  a lake  storm,  which  aJdol  tn  the  n^~  A 
fence  of  all  around,  although  occasionally  tf 

danger  to  the  boat,  which  w at  small  aid  — r-Viwvd  It  «« 
over  this  very  part  of  the  leke  that  Rcu»«e»a  Dm  driven  the 
boat  of  St.  Preux  and  Madame  Wolmar  t > Me  -*rrw  foe  *S»- 
ter  during  s tempest.  On  gatuU*  Um  shove  ax  Se. 

I found  that  the  wind  had  been  sufloently  rtrtcg  ta  fatew 
down  some  fine  old  chestnut  trews  on  the  lower  port  cd  *V 
mountains.  On  the  opiwait*  height  of  Clarnu  it  a. 

The  hills  are  covered  with  vtnryarda.  and 
tome  small  but  beautiful  woods ; nnr  of 
the  “ Bosquet  de  Julie ; " and  it  U remark  abd*  the 
long  ago  cut  down  by  the  brutal  se&s&seat  cf  the  xassahs  ef 
St.  Bernard  (to  whom  the  land  appertained^.  the  the  gresa* 
might  be  enclosed  Into  a vineyard  for  the  oueerabS#  trusses  st 
an  execrable  supemlUcm,  the  hi  habitants  of  Clsrass  tCC 
point  out  the  spot  where  its  trees  stood,  calling  it  hy  the 
which  consecrated  and  survived  them. 
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been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  preservation  of  the  “ local 
habitation*  ” he  has  given  to  “ airy  nothlngi.”  The  Prior 
of  Great  St.  Bernard  haa  cut  down  tome  of  hi*  wood*  for 
the  »ale  of  a few  cask*  ol  wine,  and  Buonaparte  haa  levelled 
part  of  the  rocka  of  Meillerie  In  improving  the  road  to  the 
Simplon.  The  road  ia  an  excellent  one  ; but  I cannot  quite 
agree  with  the  remark  which  I heard  made,  that  ••  La  route 
vaut  mieux  que  lea  souvenir*." 


The  copyiat  haa  followed,  not  corrected,  the  aolecism* ; 
aoroe  of  which  are,  however,  not  quite  *o  decided,  since  the 
letter*  were  evidently  acratched  In  the  dark.  It  only  need 
be  observed,  that  bestemmia  and  memgiar  may  be  read  in  the 
first  inscription,  which  was  probably  written  by  a prisoner 
confined  for  tome  act  of  impiety  committed  at  a funeral ; that 
I CorteUarius  la  the  name  of  a parish  on  terra  firma.  near  the 
I sea ; and  that  the  last  initials  evidently  are  put  for  f'rna  la 
santa  Chiesa  Kattvlica  Humana. 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES. 


No.  I State  Dungeons  or  Venice. 


“ / Stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  qf  Sighs ; 

,1  palace  and  a prison  on  each  hand . — Stanza  i. 


Tiie  communication  between  the  ducal  palace  and  theprUons 
1 of  Venice  is  by  a gloomy  bridge,  or  covered  gallery,  high 
above  the  water,  and  divided  by  a atone  wail  luto  a pa*»age 
and  a cell.  The  state  dungeons,  called  ptnzi.  or  wells,  were 
• unk  in  the  thick  walls  of  the  palace  ; and  the  prisoner  w hen 
taken  out  to  die  waa  conducted  across  the  gallery  to  the 
other  side,  and  being  then  led  back  into  the  other  com. 
partment,  or  cell,  upon  the  bridge,  waa  there  strangled.  The 
i low  portal  through  which  the  criminal  was  taken  into  this 
i cell  U low  walled  up;  but  the  passage  is  still  open,  and  is 
still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  The  post! 

; are  under  the  flooring  of  the  chamber  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge.  They  were  formerly  twelve ; but  on  the  first  arriral 
' of  the  French,  the  Venetians  hastily  blocked  or  broke  up  the 
, deeper  of  these  dungeons.  Y*ou  may  still,  however,  descend 
by  a trap-door,  and  crawl  down  through  holes,  half-choked 
by  rubbish,  to  the  depth  of  two  stories  below  the  first  range. 
If  you  are  In  want  of  consolation  for  the  extinction  of  pa- 
trician power,  perhaps  you  may  find  it  there  ; scarcely  a ray 
1 of  light  glimmer*  Into  the  narrow  gallery  w hich  leads  to  the 
cells,  and  the  places  of  confinement  themselves  are  totally 
dark.  A small  hole  in  the  wall  admitted  the  damp  air  of  the 
1 passages,  and  served  for  the  introduction  of  the  prisoner's 
food.  A wooden  pallet,  raised  a foot  from  the  ground,  was 
the  only  ftirnilure.  The  conductors  tell  you  that  a light  was 
not  allowed.  The  cells  are  about  five  paces  In  length,  two 
and  a half  in  width,  and  seven  feet  in  height.  They  are 
directly  beneath  one  another,  and  respiration  is  somewhat 
difficult  In  the  lower  hole*.  Only  one  prisoner  was  found 
when  the  republican*  descended  into  these  hideous  recesses, 
■wul  he  is  said  to  hive  been  confined  sixteen  years.  But  the 
inmates  of  the  dungeons  beneath  had  left  traces  of  their  re- 
pentance, or  of  their  despair,  which  are  still  visible,  and  may, 
perhaps,  owe  something  to  recent  ingenuity.  Some  of  the 
detained  appear  to  have  offended  against,  and  others  to  have 
belonged  to,  the  sacred  body,  not  only  from  their  signatures, 
but  from  the  churches  and  belfries  which  they  have  scratched 
upon  the  waits.  The  reader  may  not  object  to  sec  a specimen 
of  the  record*  prompted  by  so  terrific  a solitude.  As  nearly 
at  they  could  be  copied  by  more  than  one  pencil,  three  of 
i them  are  as  follows : — 

1.  MON  T1  PIDAR  AO  ALCUNO  PENS  A e TACI 

*t  ruoia  vuoi  db  bpioni  insidie  e lacci 

IL  rENTIRTI  PENT1RT1  NULLA  GIOVA 
Ml  BEN  Dl  VALOR  TUO  LA  VERA  PROYA 

1607.  ADI  2.  GENAKU.  HI  RE- 
TENTO  P*  LA  BERTIKMMA  I**  AVER  DA  TO 
OA  MA.NtAR  A UN  MORTO 

IACOMO  . GR1TTI  . SCRISSE. 

% CN  PARLAR  POCRO  M 
M BO  ARB  PRONTO  et 

ns  PENS  A A AL  PIN1  pro  OARB  LA  VITA 
A NOt  ALTRI  ME8CHINI 


1 60S. 

BOO  IOMN  B A PT I ST  A AO 
ICCLESIAM  CORTELLARIUS. 
*.  OR  cat  W1  FT  DO  OUAROAMI  DIO 

Cl  cm  NON  Ml  FIDO  MI  GUABDARO  10 
A TA  H A NA 
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No.  U.  — Songs  or  the  Gondoliers. 

“ In  t'emee  Tasso's  echoes  arc  no  more." — Stanza  iii. 

The  well  known  song  of  the  gondoliers,  of  alternate  stanzas 
from  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  has  died  with  the  Independence  of 
Venice.  Editions  of  the  poem,  with  the  original  In  one 
column,  and  the  Venetian  variations  on  the  other,  as  sung 
by  the  boatmen,  were  once  common,  and  are  still  to  be 
found.  The  following  extract  will  serve  to  show  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Tuscan  epic  and  the  M Canta  alia  Bar- 
cariola.” 

ORIGINAL. 

Canto  Tarme  pietose,  e ’1  caniUno 
Che  ’1  pan  Sepolcro  llbero  di  Cristo. 

Molto  egli  oprfi  col  senno,  e con  la  mano 
Molto  loffri  nel  glorioso  acquisto  ; 

E in  van  1'  Inferno  a lui  s’  oppose,  t»  in  vano 
S’  armb  d'Asla.  e di  Libia  if  popoi  misto, 

Che  il  Clel  gli  did  favore,  e sotto  a i Santi 
Scgni  rldusse  i suoi  compagni  erranti. 

VENETIAN. 

L’  arme  pietose  de  can  tar  gho  vogia, 

E de  GofTredo  la  immortal  braura 
Che  al  fin  1*  ha  libera  co  strassia,  e dogia 
Del  nostro  buon  Gesfi  la  Sepoltura 
De  mcio  mondo  unito.  r de  quel  Bogia 
Missier  I‘l  u ton  non  1’  ha  bu  mai  paura  : 

Dio  I’  haagiuti,  e i compagni  sparpagnai 
Tutti  ’1  ghT  i ha  messi  incicme  t di  del  Dal. 

Some  of  the  elder  gondoliers  will,  however,  take  up  and 
continue  a stanza  of  their  once  familiar  bard. 

On  the  7th  of  last  January,  the  author  of  Cbilde  Harold, 
and  another  Englishman,  the  writer  of  this  notice,  rowed  to 
the  Lido  with  two  singers,  one  of  whom  was  a carpenter,  and 
the  other  a gondolier.  The  former  placed  himself  at  the 
prow,  the  latter  at  the  stern  of  the  boat.  A little  after 
leaving  the  quay  of  the  Piazzetta,  they  began  to  sing,  and 
continued  their  exercise  until  we  arrived  at  the  island.  They  | 
gave  us,  amongst  other  essays,  the  death  of  Clorinda,  and 
the  palace  of  Armida ; and  did  not  sing  the  Venetian,  but 
the  Tuscan  verses.  The  carpenter,  however,  who  was  the 
cleverer  of  the  two,  and  was  frequently  obliged  to  prompt 
his  companion,  told  us  that  he  could  translate  the  original. 

He  added,  that  he  could  sing  almost  three  hundred  stanzas, 
but  had  not  spirits  ( morbin  was  the  word  he  used)  to  learn 
any  more,  or  to  sing  what  he  already  knew : a man  mast 
have  idle  time  on  his  hands  to  acquire,  or  to  repeat,  and,  said 
the  poor  fellow,  '•  look  at  my  clothes  and  at  me  ; 1 am  starv- 
ing." This  speech  was  more  affecting  than  his  performance, 

1 which  habit  alone  can  make  attractive.  The  recitative  wa« 
shrill,  screaming,  and  monotonous  ; and  the  gondolier  behind 
! assisted  his  voice  by  holding  his  hand  to  one  side  of  hi* 
mouth.  The  carpenter  used  a quiet  action,  which  he 
* evidently  endcaroured  to  restrain  ; but  was  too  much  inter- 
ested in  hi*  subject  altogether  to  repress.  From  these  men 
we  learnt  that  singing  is  not  confined  to  the  gondoliers,  and 
that,  although  the  chant  is  seldom,  if  ever,  voluntary,  there 
are  still  several  amongst  the  lower  classes  who  are  acquainted 
with  a few  stanzas. 

It  does  not  appear  that  It  is  usual  for  the  performers  to 
row  and  sing  at  the  same  time.  Although  the  verse*  of  the 
Jerusalem  are  no  longer  casually  heard,  there  Is  yet  much 
music  upon  the  Venetian  canals  ; and  upon  holidays,  those 
strangers  who  are  not  near  or  informed  enough  to  distinguish 
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tne  words,  may  fancy  that  many  of  the  gondolas  »:ili  resound 
with  the  strains  of  Tasso.  The  writer  of  some  remarks 
which  appeared  In  the  “Curiosities  of  Literature*’  must 
excuse  his  being  twice  quoted ; for,  with  the  exception  of 
some  phrases  a little  too  ambitious  and  extravagant,  he  has 
furnished  a very  exact,  as  well  as  agreeable,  description  : — 

“ In  Venice  the  gondoliers  know  by  heart  long  passages 
from  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  often  chant  them  w ith  a peculiar 
melody.  But  this  talent  seems  at  proent  on  the  decline  : — 
at  least,  after  taking  some  pains,  I could  find  no  more  than 
two  persons  who  delivered  to  me  in  this  way  a passage  from 
Tasso.  I must  add.  that  the  Late  Mr.  Berry  once  c haunted 
to  me  a passage  in  Tasso  in  the  manner,  as  he  assured  me, 
of  the  gondoliers. 

“ There  are  always  two  concerned,  who  alternately  sing 
the  strophes.  We  know  the  melody  eventually  by  Rousseau, 
to  whose  songs  ft  is  printed  ; It  has  properly  no  melodious 
movement,  and  is  a sort  of  medium  between  the  canto  fermo 
and  the  canto  figurato;  it  approaches  to  the  former  by 
redtativical  declamation,  and  to  the  latter  by  passages  and 
course,  by  which  one  syllable  is  detained  and  embellished. 

“ I entered  a gondola  by  moonlight ; one  singer  placed 
himself  forwards  and  the  other  aft.  and  thus  prr«ecded  to 
St.  Georgio.  One  began  the  song : when  he  had  ended  his 
strophe,  the  other  took  up  the  lay.  and  so  continued  the  song 
alternately.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  the  same  notes 
invariably  returned  ; but,  according  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  strophe,  they  laid  a greater  or  a smaller  stress,  sometimes 
on  one,  and  sometimes  on  another  note,  and  indeed  changed 
the  enunciation  of  the  whole  strophe  as  the  object  of  the 
poem  altered. 

“ On  the  whole,  however,  the  sounds  were  hoarse  and 
screaming : they  seemed,  in  the  manner  of  all  rude  uncivilised 
men,  to  make  the  excellency  of  their  singing  in  the  force  of 
their  voice : one  seemed  desirous  of  conquering  the  other 
by  the  strength  of  his  lungs;  and  so  far  from  receiving 
delight  from  this  scene  (shut  up  as  1 was  in  the  box  of  the 
gondola),  1 found  myself  in  a very  unpleasant  situation. 

“ My  companion,  to  whom  I communicated  this  circum- 
stance, being  very  desirous  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  his 
countrymen,  assured  me  that  this  singing  was  very  delightful 
when  heard  at  a distance.  Accordingly  we  got  out  upon  the 
shore,  leaving  one  of  the  singers  in  the  gondola,  while  the 
other  went  to  the  distance  of  some  hundred  paces.  They 
now  began  to  sing  against  one  another,  and  1 kept  walking 
up  and  down  between  them  both,  so  as  always  to  leave  him 
who  was  to  begin  his  part.  I frequently  stood  still  and 
hearkened  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 

“ Here  the  scene  was  properly  introduced.  The  strong 
declamatory,  and,  as  it  were,  shrieking  sound,  met  the  ear 
from  far,  and  called  forth  the  attention  ; the  quickly  succeed- 
ing transitions,  which  necessarily  required  to  be  sung  in  a 
lower  tone,  seemed  like  plaintive  strains  succeeding  the  j 
vociferations  of  emotion  or  of  pain.  The  other,  who  listened 
attentively,  immediately  began  where  the  former  left  off. 
answering  him  In  milder  or  more  vehement  notes,  according 
as  the  purport  of  the  strophe  required.  The  sleepy  canals, 
the  lofty  buildings,  the  splendour  of  the  moon,  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  few  gondolas  that  moved  like  spirits  hither 
and  thither,  increased  the  striking  peculiarity  of  the  scene ; • 
and,  amidst  all  these  circumstances,  it  was  easy  to  confess 
the  character  of  this  wonderful  harmony. 

M It  suits  perfectly  well  with  an  idle  solitary  mariner,  lying 
at  length  in  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of  these  canal*,  waiting 
fbr  his  company,  or  for  a fare,  the  tiresomeness  of  which  t 
situation  is  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  songs  and  poetical  ! 
•tories  he  has  in  memory.  He  often  raises  his  voice  as  loud 
as  he  can.  which  extends  itself  to  a vast  distance  over  the  I 
tranquil  mirror  ; and  as  all  Is  still  around,  he  is,  at  it  were. 

In  a solitude  In  the  midst  of  a large  and  populous  town.  Here 
is  no  rattling  of  carriages,  no  noise  of  foot  passengers  ; a ‘ 
silent  gondola  glides  now  and  then  by  him,  of  which  the 
splashing*  of  the  oars  are  scarcely  to  be  heard. 


I '*  At  a distance  he  hears  another,  perhaps  utterly  aafcarrt 
to  him.  Melody  and  verse  immediately  attach  the  tvs 
; strangers ; he  becomes  the  respond ie  who  to  the  forwtr.  ad 
exerts  himself  to  be  beard  as  be  had  heanl  the  attar.  Bj  t 
tacit  convention  they  alternate  vers*  fbr  verve ; ttaap  Sat 
song  should  Last  the  whole  night  through,  they  ams 
themselves  without  fatigue  ; the  bearers,  vboare  ;wj*a<Vr 
tween  the  two,  take  part  In  the  amusement. 

J “ This  vocal  performance  sounds  wn  at  a put  dttar*. 
and  is  then  inexpressibly  charming,  as  it  ooly  fulfill  a 
design  in  the  sentiment  of  remoteness.  It  u pUbstl't,  s 
not  dismal  in  Its  sound,  and  at  times  It  is  scxrrrly  possihr  » 
refrain  from  tears.  My  companion,  who  otherwise  *w  ad 
i a very  delicately  organised  person,  said  quite  nun peaetj 
— E singolare  come  quel  canto  taienerisce,  • mote  yd 
quando  lo  cantano  mcgUo. 

" 1 was  told  that  the  women  of  La  bo.  the  tag  r*e  * 
islands  that  divides  the  Adriatic  from  the  pc 

ticularly  the  women  of  the  extreme  districts  of  MsU-mv 
and  Palestrina,  sing  In  like  manner  the  worts  af  lute  a 
these  and  similar  tunes. 

I “ They  have  the  custom,  when  their  hushmls  rt 
out  at  sea,  to  sit  along  the  shore  tn  the  eituings  asi 
rate  these  songs,  and  continue  lo  do  so  with  putt  dim*, 
j till  each  of  thorn  can  distinguish  the  re»pccjn  of  brr  «« 
. husband  at  a distance.  "* 

j The  love  of  music  and  of  poetry  distltguishts  tE  risw* 
of  Venetians,  even  amongst  the  tuneful  sons  of  iulr.  IV 
city  itself  can  occasionally  furnish  respectable  sodJeneo  * 
I two  and  even  three  opera-houses  at  a tiro* . sad  Uwn  *» 
' few  events  in  private  life  that  do  not  call  forth  * 

I and  circulated  sonnet.  Does  a physician  or  a U*yw  u is 
his  degree,  or  a clergyman  preach  his  maiden  irrxai  Is*  i 
surgeon  performed  an  operation,  would  a harlequin  sac* 
his  departure  or  hfs  benefit,  are  you  to  be  congnsaiirsfi  * 
a marriage,  or  a birth,  or  a lawsuit,  the  Mu«et  ar»  rarokl 
to  furnish  the  same  number  of  syllables,  and  the  leditttas 
triumphs  blase  abroad  in  virgin  white  <*  p«/Tj-cdxiri 
placards  on  half  the  comers  of  the  capital.  TV  iuicrv 
of  a favourite  “ prima  donna  " brings  down  s shew*  of  fr* 
poetical  tributes  from  those  upper  regions,  team  which,** 
theatres,  nothing  but  cupids  and  snow-storms  v*  *«*»*"* 
to  descend.  'There  is  a poetry  in  the  very  life  of » ' moM. 
which,  hi  its  common  course,  it  vwried  with  thw  suryow 
and  changes  so  recoramendable  in  fiction,  but  » 
from  the  sober  monotony  of  northern  existeocr ; •cw**'1 
are  raised  into  duties,  duties  are  softened  into  asas'sen 
and  every  object  being  considered  as  equally  astoaf  * V*- 
of  the  business  of  life,  is  announced  and  perforwd  vt» 
the  same  earnest  indifference  and  gay  assiduity  TV 
Venetian  guttle  constantly  closes  it*  columns  *»&  tk 
following  triple  advertisement : — 


Exposition  of  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  tn  th«  chaRfi  ^ 


Tkeatra. 

St.  Moses,  opera. 

St.  Benedict,  a comedy  of  characters- 
St.  Luke,  repose. 

When  it  is  recollected  what  the  Catholics  Wtt** 
consecrated  wafer  to  be,  wo  may  perhaps  think  it  wwthj  | 
more  respectable  niche  than  betweae  poetry  sod  tk  T**' 


IIL  — The  Lion  and  Hours  or  9t  HauV 

“ St.  Mark  yet  sen  kit  ham  tekere  ke 
Stand.” Stan  la  xi. 

The  Lion  has  lost  nothing  by  his  journey  to  to****1* 
it  the  gospel  which  supported  the  j mWi  th**  h B**  * 
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lrrel  with  the  other  foot.  The  Horse*  also  are  returned  to 
the  ill-chosen  «pot  whence  they  *et  out,  and  are,  a*  Uefore, 
half  hidden,  under  the  porch  window  of  St.  Mark'*  church. 
Their  history,  after  a desperate  struggle,  has  been  satisfac- 
torily explored.  The  decisions  and  doubts  of  Erizzo  and 
Zanetti,  and  lastly,  of  the  Count  Leopold  Clcognara,  would 
have  given  them  a Roman  extraction,  and  a pedigree  not 
more  ancient  than  the  reign  of  Nero.  But  M.  de  Schlegel 
stepped  in  to  teach  the  Venetians  the  value  of  their  own 
treasures,  and  a Greek  vindicated,  at  last  and  for  ever,  the 
pretension  of  his  countrymen  to  this  noble  production. 1 M. 
MustoxidJ  has  not  been  left  without  a reply ; but,  as  yet,  he 
has  received  no  answer.  It  should  seem  that  the  horses  are 
irrevocably  Chian,  and  were  transferred  to  Constantinople 
by  Theodosius.  Lapidary  writing  is  a favourite  play  of  the 
Italians,  and  has  conferred  reputation  on  more  than  one  of 
their  literary  characters.  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  Bo- 
donl's  typography  Is  a respectable  volume  of  inscriptions,  all 
written  by  his  friend  PacciaudL  Several  were  prepared  for 
the  recovered  horses.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  the  best  was  not 
selected,  when  the  following  words  were  ranged  in  gold 
letters  above  the  cathedral  porch  : — 

Ml' AT  CO  a * BQCOBL'M  * SIGNS  * A * VRNBTIS  * BYXANTIO  * 
CAPTA  • AD  • TBMF  • D • MAR  * A • R ' S ■ MCCIV  * POS1TA  * QUA 
HOSTUIN  • CL'FIDITAS  * A * MDCCIIIC*  ABSTULBRAT  * FRANC  * I * 
IMF  • FACIS  * ORBI  • DATA  * TROPBACM  * A ' MDCCCXV  * VICTOR* 
REDVXIT. 

Nothing  shall  be  said  of  the  Latin  , but  it  may  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that  the  injustice  of  the  Venetians  in  transporting 
the  hones  from  Constantinople  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  French  In  carrying  them  to  Paris,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  more  prudent  to  have  avoided  all  allusions  to  either 
robbery.  An  apostolic  prince  should,  perhaps,  have  objected 
to  affixing  over  the  principal  entrance  of  a metropolitan 
church  an  inscription  having  a reference  to  any  other 
triumphs  than  those  of  religion.  Nothing  less  than  the 
pacification  of  the  world  can  excuse  such  a solecism. 


No.  IV.  — Submission*  or  Barba rossa  to  Pope 
Alexander  111. 

u The  Suabian  turd,  and  now  the  Austrian  reigns  — 

An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt.” 

^ Stanza  xil. 

After  many  vain  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  entirely 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Frederic  Barbarotsa,  and  as  fruitless 
attempts  of  the  Emperor  to  make  himself  absolute  master 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  Cisalpine  dominions,  the  bloody 
struggles  of  four  and  twenty  years  were  happily  brought  to  a 
close  in  the  city  of  Venice.  The  articles  of  a treaty  had 
been  previously  agreed  upon  between  Pope  Alexander  III, 
and  Bartmrossa ; and  the  former  having  received  a safe-con- 
duct, had  already  arrived  at  Venice  from  Ferrara,  in  company 
with  the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  Sidly  and  the  consuls 
of  the  Lombard  league.  There  still  remained,  however, 
many  points  to  adjust,  and  for  several  days  the  peace  was 
believed  to  be  Impracticable.  At  this  juncture  it  was  sud- 
denly reported  that  the  Emperor  had  arrived  at  Chioza,  a 
town  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital.  The  Venetians  rose 
tumultuously,  and  insisted  upon  immediately  conducting 
him  to  the  city.  The  Lombards  took  the  alarm,  and  de- 
parted towards  Treviso.  The  Pope  himself  was  apprehen. 
•ive  of  some  disaster  if  Frederic  should  suddenly  advance 
upon  him,  but  was  reassured  by  the  prudence  and  address 
of  Sebastian  Zlanl,  the  Doge.  Several  embassies  passed 
between  Chioza  and  the  capital,  until,  at  last,  the  Emperor, 
relaxing  somewhat  of  his  pretensions,  “ laid  aside  his  leonine 
ferocity,  and  put  on  the  mildness  of  the  lamb.”* 

. 1 Bel  gualtro  cnvalll  drIU  But  lira  dl  B.  Marco  In  Vmeoia.  Latter*  dJ 
*““*•  Munoxkdl  CortlroM.  Padua,  IS16. 

* **  Qwihu*  audios  Unperator,  over  ante  eo,  qni  cord*  principom  scut 
*“lt  •»  quaixlo  »wlt  humiliter  IncUnM.  I rerun*  frritatr  depot!  ta,  orinara 
RfWiMiiiJIncni  indiut."  — ltoniuaidl  Salernitan!  Chronical,  spud  Script. 
"*•  iuu*  tom.  Til. 


On  Saturday  the  33d  of  July,  in  the  year  1177,  six  Ve- 
netian galleys  transferred  Frederic,  in  great  pomp,  from 
Chioza  to  the  island  of  Lido,  a mile  from  Venice.  Early 
the  next  morning  the  Pope,  accompanied  by  the  Sicilian 
ambassadors  and  by  the  envoys  of  Lombardy,  whom  he 
bad  recalled  from  the  main  land,  together  with  a great 
concourse  of  people,  repaired  from  the  patriarchal  palace 
to  St  Mark's  church,  and  solemnly  absolved  the  Emperor 
and  his  partisans  from  the  excommunication  pronounced 
against  him.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  on  the  part  of 
his  master,  renounced  the  anti-popes  and  their  schismatic 
adherents.  Immediately  the  Doge,  with  a great  suite  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  got  on  board  the  galleys,  and  waiting 
on  Frederic,  rowed  him  In  mighty  state  from  the  Lido  to 
the  capital.  The  Emperor  descended  from  the  galley  at  the 
q«uy  of  the  Piazzetta.  The  Doge,  the  patriarch,  his  bishops 
and  clergy,  and  the  people  of  Venice  with  their  crosses  and 
1 their  standards,  marched  in  solemn  procession  before  him 
j to  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  Alexander  was  seAted  before  the 
vestibule  of  the  basilica,  attended  by  bis  bishops  and  cardinals, 
by  the  patriarch  of  Aquileja,  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  Lombardy,  all  of  them  in  state,  and  clothed  in  their  church 
robes.  Frederic  approached  — “ raored  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
venerating  .the  Almighty  in  the  person  of  Alexander,  laying 
aside  his  imperial  dignity,  and  throwing  off  his  mantle,  he 
prostrated  himself  at  full  length  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope. 
Alexander,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  raised  him  benignantly 
from  the  ground,  kissed  him,  blessed  him  ; and  immediately 
the  Germans  of  the  train  sang,  with  a loud  voice, ' Wc  praise 
thee,  O Lord.'  The  Emperor  then,  taklug  the  Pope  by  the 
right  hand,  led  him  to  the  church,  and  having  received  his 
benediction,  returned  to  the  ducal  palace.’’3  The  ceremony 
of  humiliation  was  repeated  the  next  day.  The  Pope  him- 
self, at  the  request  of  Frederic,  said  mass  at  St.  Mark's. 
The  Emperor  again  laid  aside  his  imperial  mantle,  and, 
taking  a wand  in  his  hand,  officiated  as  verger,  driving  the 
laity  from  the  choir,  and  preceding  the  pontiff  to  the  altar. 
Alexander,  after  reciting  the  gospel,  preached  to  the  people. 
The  F.mperor  put  himself  close  to  the  pulpit  in  the  altitude 
of  listening ; and  the  pontiff,  touched  by  this  mark  of  his 
attention  (for  he  knew  that  Frederic  did  not  understand  a 
word  he  said),  commanded  the  patriarch  of  Aquileja  to  trans- 
late the  Latin  discourse  into  the  German  tongue.  The 
creed  was  then  chanted.  Frederic  made  bit  oblation,  and 
kissed  the  Pope’s  feet,  and,  mass  being  over,  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  his  white  horse.  He  held  the  stirrup,  and  would 
have  led  the  horse’s  rein  to  the  water  side,  had  not  the 
Pope  accepted  of  the  inclination  for  the  performance,  and 
affectionately  dismissed  him  with  his  benediction.  Such  Is  the 
substance  of  the  account  left  by  the  archbishop  of  Salerno, 
who  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  whose  story  is  con. 
firmed  by  every  subsequent  narration.  It  would  bo  not  worth 
so  minute  a record,  were  it  not  the  triumph  of  liberty  as  well 
as  of  superstition.  The  states  of  Lombardy  owed  to  it  the 
confirmation  of  their  privileges  ; and  Alexander  had  reason 
to  thank  the  Almighty,  who  had  enabled  an  Infirm,  unarmed 
old  man  to  subdue  a terrible  and  potent  sovereign.* 


No.  V.  — Henry  Dakdolo. 

Oh,  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  f 
Th'  octogenarian  ckigf,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe.” 

• Stanza  xil. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  exclamation  of  the  High- 
lander, Oh  for  one  hour  qf  Dstndee  ! Henry  Dandolo  w hen 
elected  Doge,  in  1 193,  was  eighty-five  years  of  age.  When 
he  commanded  the  Venetians  at  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
he  was  consequently  ninety-seven  years  old.  At  this  age  he 

3 Rev.  ltal.  lam.  vil.  p.  01. 

4 tlte  AlxiTC-clttd  Remu»W  tit  fiolrmo.  In  * treond  urmon  which 
Alnarxb-r  MWKhad,  on  the  fim  d*»  of  Auguat,  before  the  Emperor, 
he  compered  Frederic  to  the  prodigal  eon,  and  hlmaetf  to  the  forglrlng 

| father. 
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annexed  the  fourth  and  a half  of  the  whole  empire  of  Roma- 
nia l,  for  10  the  Roman  empire  was  then  called,  to  the  title 
and  to  the  territories  of  the  Venetian  Doge.  The  three 
eighths  of  this  empire  were  preserved  in  the  diplomas  until 
the  dukedom  of  Giovanni  Dolfino,  who  made  use  of  the  above 
designation  in  the  year  1357. 1 

Dandolo  led  the  attack  on  Constantinople  in  person  : two 
ships,  the  Taradise  and  the  Pilgrim,  were  tied  together,  and 
a drawbridge  or  ladder  let  down  from  their  higher  yards  to 
the  walls.  The  Doge  was  one  of  the  first  to  rush  into  the 
city.  Then  was  completed,  said  the  Venetians,  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  Erythrsean  sibyl : — “ A gathering  together  of 
the  powerful  shall  be  made  amidst  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic, 
under  a blind  leader  ; they  shall  beset  the  goat  — they  shall 
profane  Byxantium  — they  shall  blacken  her  buildings  — her 
spoils  shall  be  dispersed ; a new  goat  shall  bleat  until  they 
have  measured  out  and  run  over  fifty-four  feet,  nine  inches, 
and  a half."  * Dandolo  died  on  the  first  day  of  June,  120.% 
having  reigned  thirteen  years,  six  months,  and  five  days,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople. 
Strangely  enough  it  must  sound,  that  the  name  of  the  rebel 
apothecary  who  received  the  Doge's  sword,  and  annihilated 
the  ancient  government,  in  1796-7,  was  Dandolo. 


No.  VI.  — The  War  or  Ciiioza. 

*'  But  it  not  Doria' s menace  come  to  pat»i 
Arc  they  not  bridled  f " — Stanza  xiii. 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Tola,  and  the  taking  of  Chiaza 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1379,  by  the  united  armament  of  the 
Genoese  and  Francesco  da  Carrara,  Signor  of  Padua,  the 
Venetians  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  despair.  An  embassy 
was  sent  to  the  conquerors  with  a blank  sheet  of  paper, 
praying  them  to  proscribe  what  terms  they  pleased,  and 
leave  to  Venice  only  her  independence.  The  Prince  of  Padua 
was  inclined  to  listen  to  these  proposals  ; but  the  Genoese, 
who,  after  the  victory  at  Pola  had  shouted,  “ To  Venice,  to 
Venice,  and  long  live  St.  George  ! ” determined  to  annihi- 
late their  rival ; and  Peter  Doria,  their  commander-in-chief, 
returned  this  answer  to  the  suppliants : **  On  God's  faith, 
gentlemen  of  Venice,  ye  shall  have  no  peace  from  the  Signor 
of  Padua,  nor  from  our  commune  of  Genoa,  until  we  have 
first  put  a rein  upon  those  unbridled  horses  of  yours,  that  are 
upon  the  porch  of  your  evangelist  St.  Mark.  When  wc  have 
bridled  them,  we  shall  keep  you  quiet.  And  this  is  the 
pleasure  of  us  and  of  our  commune.  As  for  these  my  brothers 
of  Genoa,  that  you  have  brought  with  you  to  give  up  to  us,  I 
will  not  have  them : take  them  back  ; for,  in  a few  days  hence, 
1 shall  come  and  let  them  out  of  prison  myself,  both  these  and 
all  the  others."  In  fact,  the  Genoeae  did  advance  as  far  as 
Malamocco,  within  five  miles  of  the  capital ; but  their  own 
danger  and  the  pride  of  their  enemies  gave  courage  to  the 
Venetians,  who  made  prodigious  efforts,  and  many  indi- 
vidual sacrifices,  all  of  them  carefully  recorded  by  their 
historians.  Vettor  Pisani  was  put  at  the  head  of  thirty-four 
galleys.  The  Genoese  broke  up  from  Malamocco,  and  re- 
tired to  Chiosa  In  October  ; but  they  again  threatened  Venice, 
which  was  reduced  to  extremities.  At  this  time,  the  1st  of 
January,  1380,  arrived  Carlo  Zeno,  who  had  been  cruising 
on  the  Genoese  coast  with  fourteen  galleys.  The  Venetians 
were  now  strong  enough  to  besiege  the  Genoese.  Doria  was 
killed  on  the  22d  of  January,  by  a stone  bullet  195  pounds 
weight,  discharged  from  a bombard  called  the  Trevlsan. 
Chiosa  was  then  closely  invested  ; 5000  auxiliaries,  amongst 
whom  were  some  English  condotticri,  commanded  by  one 
Captain  Ceccho,  joined  the  Venetians.  The  Genoese,  in 
their  turn,  prayed  for  conditions,  but  none  were  granted, 
until,  at  last,  they  surrendered  at  discretion ; and,  on  the  24th 

1 Mr.  Mfcbon  has  omitted  It*  important  e,  and  has  written  Romani 
Instead  of  Romanis.  Decline  and  Pal),  chap.  lit.  note  9.  Hut  the  title 
acquired  by  Dandolo  run*  thus  In  the  chronicle  of  his  namesake,  the  Dngv 
Andrew  Dandolo.  " Duratl  tlfulo  addidit,  * tjusrtir  partis  rt  dimldfo 
Urtius  imperil  Romanic."*  And.  I>and.  Chronical,  cap.  111.  pars  surii. 
ap  Script.  Her.  Iul-  tom.  xil.  pax*  331.  And  the  Romania-  Is  observed  in 
the  subsequent  acts  of  the  ihixes.  Indeed,  the  continental  poaaalona  at 
Ilia  break  empire  in  Europe  woe  then  centrally  known  by  the  name  at 


of  June,  1380,  the  Doge  Contarinl  made  his  triuznplul  entry 
into  Chiosa.  Four  thousand  prisoners,  nineteen  plleyt, 
many  smaller  vessels  and  barks,  with  all  the  amnmnitm  sad 
arms,  and  outfit  of  the  expedition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  who.  had  it  not  been  for  the  inexorable  ann 
of  Doria,  would  have  gladly  reduced  their  dominion  t>  the 
city  of  Venice.  An  account  of  these  transactions  is  found  a 
a work  called  the  War  of  Chiosa.  written  by  Danid  Cb- 
nazzo,  who  was  In  Venice  at  .the  time. 


No.  VII.  — Venice  undek  the  Government  oj 
Austria. 

“ Thin  ttreett.  and  foreign  aspect »,  tuck  at  tnuxs 

Too  eft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals."  — Stanza  x> 

The  population  of  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  sevente«s± 
century  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  At 
the  last  census,  taken  two  years  ago,  it  was  no  more  tbe 
about  one  hundred  and  three  thousand : and  It  itimtni^ 
daily.  The  commerce  and  the  official  employment*,  whkk 
were  to  be  the  unexhausted  source  of  Venetian  grander, 
have  both  expired.  Most  of  the  patrician  mansions  are  -in- 
serted, and  would  gradually  disappear,  had  not  the  pom> 
ment,  alarmed  by  the  demolition  of  seventy -two  during  the 
last  two  years,  expressly  forbidden  this  sad  resource  «f 
poverty.  Msny  remnants  of  the  Venetian  nobility  are  omr 
scattered  and  confounded  with  the  wealthier  Jews  upon  l±t 
banks  of  the  Brenta,  whose  Palladlan  palaces  have  sunk.  «t 
are  sinking,  in  the  general  decay.  Of  the  **  gentHuceco  V*. 
neto,"  the  name  is  still  known,  and  that  is  all.  He  Is  tot 
the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  but  he  Is  polite  and  kird-  It 
surely  may  be  pardoned  to  him  If  he  is  querulous.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  vices  of  the  republic,  and  although  the 
natural  term  of  its  existence  may  be  thought  by  foreigners  te 
have  arrived  in  the  due  course  of  mortality,  only  oar  send- 
roent  can  be  expected  from  the  Venetians  themselves.  At  oe 
time  were  the  subjects  of  the  republic  so  unanimous  in  tbcj 
resolution)  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  S<.  Mark,  as  wfces 
it  was  for  the  last  time  unfurled  ; and  the  cowan lirr  and  the 
treachery  of  the  few  patricians  who  recommended  the  teal 
neutrality  were  confined  to  the  persons  of  the  tnutere 
themselves.  The  present  race  cannot  be  thought  to  regret 
the  loss  of  their  arlstocratical  forms,  and  too  despotic  go- 
vernment ; they  think  only  on  their  vanished  independence. 
They  pine  away  at  the  remembrance,  and  on  tM«  s street 
suspend  for  a moment  their  gay  good  humour.  Venice  may 
be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  scripture,  “ to  die  daily ; " «o 
general  and  so  apparent  is  the  decline,  as  to  become  painful 
to  a stranger,  not  reconciled  to  the  sight  of  a whole  oaboa 
expiring  as  it  were  before  his  eyes.  So  artificial  a erratkm 
having  lost  that  principle  which  called  it  Into  life  and  sup- 
ported its  existence,  must  fall  to  pieces  at  once,  and  onh 
more  rapidly  than  It  rose.  The  abhorrence  of  slavery  which 
drove  the  Venetians  to  the  sea,  has,  since  their  disaster, 
forced  them  to  the  land,  where  they  may  be  at  least  over- 
looked amongst  the  crowd  of  dependents,  and  not  present  the 
humiliating  spectacle  of  a whole  nation  loaded  with  recent 
chains.  Thdr  liveliness,  tbelr  affability,  and  that  happy 
indifference  which  constitution  alone  can  give  (for  philosophy 
aspires  to  it  In  vain),  have  not  sunk  under  circumstances ; 
but  many  peculiarities  of  costume  and  manner  have  by  degrees 
been  lost,  and  the  nobles,  with  a pride  common  to  all  Italians 
who  have  been  masters,  have  not  been  persuaded  to  parade 
their  insignificance.  That  splendour  w hich  was  a proof  and 
a portion  of  tbelr  power,  they  would  not  degrade  into  the 
trappings  of  their  subjection.  They  retired  from  the  spare 
which  they  had  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow -ertisess  . 

RomoUa,  and  that  appellation  to  still  w*n  in  th*  map*  at  Tusk*;  m «pp*wd 
to  Thrac*. 

S 8co  the  continuation  of  Dandolo**  Chronic!*,  IbkJ  p.  49*.  Mr.  GAM* 
appear*  not  to  includt  Dolfino,  fbilowtnc  ftanudo,  who  on,  •*  U mat 
*i  u*6  fin  a)  Don  (Hovanni  Doth  no.”  ho*  Vis*  do*  DhcSi dt  Vmo.  an 
Script.  Rcr.  1 La-1,  torn.  axil.  530. 641. 

3 Chronical,  iHd.  par*  xxxiv. 
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their  continuance  in  which  wouM  have  hccn  a symptom  of 
arquieacencc,  and  an  insult  to  those  who  suffered  by  the 
common  misfortune.  Those  who  remained  in  the  degraded 
capital  might  be  said  rather  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  de- 
parted  power,  than  to  lire  in  them.  The  reflection,  “ who 
and  what  enthrals/'  will  hardly  bear  a comment  from  one 
who  Is.  nationally,  the  friend  and  the  ally  of  the  conqueror. 
It  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  say  thus  much,  that  to  those 
who  wish  to  recover  their  independence,  any  masters  must 
be  an  object  of  detestation  ; and  it  may  be  safely  foretold  that 
this  unprofitable  aversion  will  not  have  been  corrected  before 
Venice  shall  have  sunk  Into  the  slime  of  her  choked  canals. 


No.  VXH.  — Laura. 

**  Watering  the  tree  which  heart  his  lady's  name 
With  hit  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himsetfto  fame .” 
.Status  xxv. 

Thanks  to  the  critical  acumen  of  a Scotchman,  we  now 
know  as  little  of  Laura  as  ever. 1 The  discoveries  of  the 
Abbe  de  Satie.  his  triumphs,  his  sneers,  can  no  longer  instruct 
or  amuse.  We  must  not,  however,  think  that  these  memoirs 
arc  ns  much  a romance  as  Bclisarius  or  the  Incas,  although 
• c are  told  so  by  Dr.  Beattie,  a great  name,  but  a little 
authority. * His  “ labour  ” has  not  been  In  vain,  notwith- 
standing his  “ love  " has,  like  most  other  passions,  made  him 
ridiculous. 3 The  hypothesis  which  overpowered  the  strug- 
gling Italians,  and  carried  along  less  interested  critics  in  its 
current,  is  run  out.  We  have  another  proof  that  wo  can  be 
never  sure  that  the  paradox,  the  most  singular,  and  therefore 
having  the  most  agreeable  and  authentic  air,  will  not  give 
place  to  the  re-established  ancient  prejudice. 

It  seems,  then,  first,  that  Laura  was  horn,  lived,  died,  and 
was  buried,  not  In  Avignon,  but  in  the  country.  The  fountains 
of  the  Sorgo,  the  thickets  of  Cabrieres,  may  resume  their 
pretensions,  and  the  exploded  de  la  Dastie  again  be  heard 
with  complacency.  The  hypothesis  of  the  Abb4  bad  no 
stronger  props  than  the  parchment  sonnet  and  medal  found 
on  the  skeleton  of  the  wife  of  Hugo  de  Sade,  and  the  manu- 
script note  to  the  Virgil  of  Petrarch,  now  In  the  Ambrosian 
library.  If  these  proofs  were  both  incontestable,  the  poetry 
was  written,  the  medal  composed,  cast,  and  deposited  within 
the  space  of  twelve  hours  : and  these  deliberate  duties  were 
performed  round  the  carcass  of  one  who  died  of  the  plague, 
and  was  hurried  to  the  grave  on  the  day  of  her  death.  These 
documents,  therefore,  arc  too  decisive : they  prove  not  the 
fact,  but  the  forgery.  Either  the  sonnet  or  the  Virgilian 
note  must  be  a falsification.  The  Abbe  dies  both  as  incon- 
testably true;  the  consequent  deduction  Is  inevitable  — they 
are  both  evidently  false.4 

Secondly.  Laura  was  never  married,  and  was  a haughty 
virgin  rather  than  that  tender  end  prudent  wife  who  honoured 
Avignon,  by  making  that  town  the  theatre  of  an  honest 
French  passion,  and  played  off  for  one  and  twenty  years  her 
little  machinery  of  alternate  favours  and  refusals  * upon  the 
first  poet  of  the  age.  It  was,  indeed,  rather  too  unfair  that  a 
female  should  be  made  responsible  for  eleven  children  upon 
the  faith  of  a misinterpreted  abbreviation,  and  the  decision 


of  a librarian.9  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  think  that  the 
| love  of  Petrarch  was  not  Platonic.  The  happiness  which  he 
prayed  to  possess  but  once  and  for  a moment  was  surely  not 
of  the  mind7,  and  something  so  very  real  as  a marriage 
j project,  with  one  w ho  has  been  idly  called  a shadowy  nymph, 
i may  be,  perhaps,  detected  in  at  least  six  placet  of  his  own 
sonnets.  The  love  of  Petrarch  was  neither  Platonic  nor  1 
! poetical : and  if  In  one  passage  of  his  works  he  calls  It  “ am  ore 
veementeltaimo  ma  unico  ed  onexto."  he  confesses,  in  a letter 
I to  a friend,  that  it  was  guilty  and  perverse,  that  it  absorbed 
! him  quite,  and  mastered  his  heart. 

I In  this  case,  however,  he  was  perhaps  alarmed  for  the  cul- 
| pabillty  of  his  wishes ; for  the  Abbfi  de  Sade  himself,  who 
certainly  would  not  have  been  scrupulously  delicate  if  he 
could  have  proved  his  descent  from  Petrarch  as  well  as 
Laura,  is  forced  into  a stout  defence  of  his  virtuous  grand* 

! mother.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  poet,  we  have  no  security 
for  the  innocence,  except  perhaps  in  the  constancy  of  his  : 
pursuit.  He  assures  us  In  his  epistle  to  posterity,  that,  when 
arrived  at  hit  fortieth  year,  he  not  only  had  in  horror,  but 
had  lost  ail  recollection  and  image  of  any  *'  irregularity." 
But  the  birth  of  his  natural  daughter  cannot  be  assigned 
earlier  than  his  thirty-ninth  year;  and  either  the  memory  or 
the  morality  of  the  poet  must  have  failed  him,  when  be  forgot 
or  was  guilty  of  this  slip. 9 The  weakest  argument  for  the 
purity  of  this  love  has  been  drawn  from  the  permanence  of 
Its  effects,  which  survived  the  object  of  his  passion.  The 
reflection  of  M-  de  la  Bastie,  that  virtue  alone  Is  capable  of 
making  impressions  which  death  cannot  efface,  is  one  of  those 
which  every  body  applauds,  and  every  body  finds  not  to  be 
true,  the  moment  he  examines  his  own  breast  or  the  records 
of  human  feeling.*  Such  apophthegms  can  do  nothing  for 
Petrarch  or  for  the  cause  of  morality,  except  with  the  very 
weak  and  the  very  young.  He  that  has  made  even  a little 
progress  beyond  ignorance  and  pupillage  cannot  be  edified 
wifh  any  thing  but  truth.  What  is  called  vindicating  the 
honour  of  an  Individual  or  a nation,  is  the  most  ftjtile,  tedious, 
and  uninstruetive  of  all  writing  ; although  it  will  always  meet 
with  more  applause  than  that  sober  criticism,  which  Is  attri- 
buted to  the  malicious  desire  of  reducing  a great  man  to  the 
common  standard  of  humanity.  It  is,  after  all,  not  unlikely 
that  our  historian  was  right  in  retaining  his  favourite  hypo- 
thetic salvo,  which  secures  the  author,  although  it  scarcely 
saves  the  honour  of  the  still  unkuown  mistress  of  Petrarch.  *• 


No.  IX.  — Petrarch. 

**  They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqud,  where  he  died.”— Stanza  xxxi. 

Petrarch  retired  to  Arqui  immediately  on  ids  return  from 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  visit  Urban  V.  at  Home,  in  the 
year  1370,  and,  w ith  the  exception  of  his  celebrated  visit  to 
Venice  in  company  with  Francesco  Novcllo  da  Carrara,  he 
Appears  to  have  passed  the  four  last  years  of  his  life  between 
that  charming  solitude  and  Padua.  For  four  months  previous 
to  his  death  he  was  in  a state  of  continual  languor,  and  in  the 
morning  of  July  the  10th,  in  the  year  1374,  was  found  dead  in 
his  library  chair  with  his  head  resting  upon  a book.  The 
chair  is  still  shown  amongst  the  precious  relics  of  Arquk, 


t See  An  Historical  and  Critical  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Pe- 
trveh  ; and  a Dissertation  on  an  Historical  Hypothesis  ot  the  AbM  de 
Hade. 

t l.ife  of  Beattie,  by  Sir  W.  Forbes,  vol.  II.  p.  IM. 

3 Mr.  Gibbon  called  hit  Memoirs  " a labour  of  love  " (see  Drc'fne  and 
Fall,  chap.  In.  note  I.),  and  followed  him  with  conlidmce  and  delight. 
The  compiler  of  a very  voluminous  work  mutt  lake  mot  h crttlrism  unen 
trust.  Mr-  Gibbon  haa  done  so,  though  not  aa  readily  a*  some  other 
authors. 

4 The  sonnet  had  before  awakened  the  suspicions  of  Mr.  Horace  Walpole. 
See  his  letter  to  Wan  on  in  1763. 

5 “ Par  re  petit  manage,  cette  alternative  dr  tiveurs  rt  de  rigueur*  Wen 
mfoagrfe.  un#  fcmme  tendre  et  »>F»  amuse,  pendant  vmgt  et  un  ant,  le 
phis  grand  po#J«  de  ton  slScle.  tans  fair*  la  molndre  brScbe  a sou  hunnrur . * 
Nfm.  pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarqur,  Preface  ana  Kruv.ai.. 

6 In  a dialogue  with  fit.  Augustin,  Petrarch  haa  described  Laura  aa 
having  a body  exhausted  with  rejwetrd  jrfwta.  The  old  editors  read  and 
printed  mtrlurbatiomOmi ; but  M-  Capperonier,  librarian  to  the  French 
ring  In  17fi2.  who  aaw  the  MS.  In  the  Paris  library,  made  an  attestation 


that  “on  lit  et  <pi'on  doit  lire,  partubus  eshaustum."  De  Node  joined  the 
names  of  Ptou  iot  and  HeM  w Uh  M.  rapperonier.  and. In  the  wboie 

discus* ton  on  this  shown!  himsetf  a downright  literary  rogue.  Sew 

Htflesuani.  he.  p.  Vf67.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  called  in  to  settle  whether  Pe- 
trarch's mistress  was  a tknt It  maid  ur  a continent  wife. 

7 " PUrmalksn.  quanto  lodar  ti  dri 

Dell*  Imagine  tua,  se  ml  lie  volte 
N*  avewti  quel  ch'  I*  sol  una  vorrei." 

Sonet  to  SB.  nusA  rinw  a Simon  Fatto  awnNs. 

If  Rime,  he.  par.  1.  pag.  1M9.  edit.  Vcn.  1736. 


9 M.  tie  Blmsrd,  Baron  de  la  Riatie,  in  the  Mfmoirea  de  I'Acaddmlr  dee 
Inscription*  et  lVIlcs  Lettna  for  1740  and  1731.  See  also  KifleaaUml,  4c. 
p.  S*13. 

10  “ And  if  the  virtue  or  prudence  of  I .aura  was  Inexorable,  he  ai  loved, 
and  might  boast  of  enjoying,  the  nymph  of  poetry.'  Decline  and  Pall, 
chap.  lax.  p.  327.  vet.  ail.  8 m.  Perhaps  the  if  Is  here  meant  for  eMAowg*. 
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which,  from  the  uninterrupted  veneration  that  has  been 
attached  to  every  thing  relative  to  this  great  man  from  the 
moment  of  hU  death  to  the  present  hour,  have,  it  may  be 
hoped,  a better  chance  of  authenticity  than  the  Shakspearian 
memorials  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Arqui  (for  the  last  syllable  is  accented  in  pronunciation, 
although  the  analogy  of  the  English  language  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  verse)  Is  twelve  miles  from  Padua,  and"  about 
three  miles  on  the  right  of  the  high  road  to  Rorigo,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Eugancan  hills.  After  a walk  of  twenty  minutes 
across  a flat  well-wooded  meadow,  you  come  to  a little  blue 
lake,  clear  but  fathomless,  and  to  the  foot  of  a succession  of 
acclivities  and  hills,  clothed  with  vineyards  and  orchards, 
rich  with  fir  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  every  sunny  fruit 
shrub.  From  the  banks  of  the  lake  the  road  winds  into  the 
hills,  and  the  church  of  Arqui  is  soon  seen  between  a cleft 
where  two  ridges  slope  towards  each  other,  and  nearly  enclose 
the  village.  The  bouses  are  scattered  at  intervals  on  the 
steep  sides  nf  these  summits  ; and  that  of  the  poet  is  on  the 
edge  of  a little  knoll  overlooking  two  descents,  and  command- 
ing a view,  not  only  of  the  glowing  gardens  in  the  dales 
immediately  beneath,  but  of  the  wide  plains,  above  whose  low 
woods  of  mulbery  and  willow,  thickened  into  a dark  mass  by 
festoons  of  vines,  tall,  single  cypresses,  and  the  spires  of 
towns,  are  seen  in  the  distance,  which  stretches  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Po  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  climate  of 
these  volcanic  hills  is  warmer,  and  the  vintage  begins  a week 
sooner  than  In  the  plaius  of  Padua.  Petrarch  is  laid,  for  he 
cannot  be  said  to  be  buried,  in  a sarcophagus  of  red  marble, 
raised  on  four  pilasters  on  an  derated  base,  and  preserved 
from  an  association  with  meaner  tombs.  It  stands  con- 
spicuously alone,  but  will  be  soon  overshadowed  by  four  lately 
planted  laurels.  Petrarch’s  fountain,  for  here  everything  is 
Petrarch’s,  springs  and  expands  itself  beneath  an  artificial 
arch,  a little  below  the  church,  and  abounds  plentifully,  in 
the  driest  season,  with  that  soft  water  which  was  the  ancient 
wealth  of  the  F.uganean  hills.  It  would  be  more  attractive, 
were  it  not,  in  some  seasons,  beset  with  hornets  and  wasps. 
No  other  coincidence  could  assimilate  the  tombs  of  Petrarch 
and  Archilochus.  The  revolutions  of  centuries  have  spared 
these  sequestered  valleys,  and  the  only  violence  which  has 
been  oflered  to  the  ashes  of  Petrarch  was  prompted,  not  by 
hate,  but  veneration.  An  attempt  was  made  to  rob  the  sar- 
cophagus of  its  treasure,  and  one  of  the  arms  was  stolen  by  a 
Florentine  through  a rent  which  U still  visible.  The  Injury 
is  not  forgotten,  but  has  served  to  identify  the  poet  with  the 
country  where  he  was  born,  but  where  he  would  not  live.  A 
peasant  boy  of  Arqui  being  asked  who  Petrarch  was,  replied, 
“ that  the  people  of  the  parsonage  knew  all  about  him,  but 
that  he  only  knew  that  he  was  a Florentine." 

Mr.  Forsyth*  was  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that  Petrarch 
never  returned  to  Tuscany  after  he  had  once  quitted  it  when 
a boy.  It  appears  he  did  pass  through  Florence  on  his  way 
from  Parma  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  in  the  year  1350, 
and  remained  there  long  enough  to  form  some  acquaintance 
with  its  most  distinguished  Inhabitants.  A Florentine  gen- 
tleman. ashamed  of  the  aversion  of  the  poet  for  his  native 
country,  was  eager  to  point  out  this  trivial  error  In  our 
accomplished  traveller,  whom  lie  knew  and  respected  for  an 
extraordinary  capacity,  extensive  erudition,  and  refined  taste, 
joined  to  that  engaging  simplicity  of  manner*  which  has  been 
so  frequently  recognised  as  the  surest,  though  it  is  certainly 
not  an  indispensable,  trait  of  superior  genius. 

Every  footstep  cf  Laura's  lover  has  been  anxiously  traced 
and  recorded.  The  house  in  which  he  lodged  is  shown  in 


Venice.  The  Inhabitants  of  Are* so,  in  order  to  Mis  to 
ancient  controversy  between  their  city  and  the 
Ancisa,  where  Petrarch  was  carried  when  Mvex&votoeit 
and  remained  until  his  seventh  year,  have  dcstguird  bp* 
long  inscription  the  spot  where  their  great  fellow easw 
bom.  A tablet  has  been  raised  tc  him  at  Parna,  is  the 
of  St-  Agatha,  at  the  cathedral,  became  be  tii  arthfcwnr. 
of  that  society,  and  was  coly  matched  from  fcn  War! 
sepulture  in  their  church  by  * foreign  death.  Aottistr  tstk. 
with  a bust,  has  been  erected  to  him  at  Pavia,  os  acccau  rf 
his  having  passed  the  autumn  of  13GS  in  that  city,  with  h* 
son-in-law  Brotsano.  The  political  condition  which  has  tr 
ages  precluded  the  Italians  from  the  criticism  of  tbs  Wag. 
has  concentrated  their  attention  to  the  Uliutrstioo  cf  to 
dead. 


No.  X.  — Tasso. 

“ In  face  qf  all  hi*  foes,  the  Cruscan  quirt ; 

And  BoUeam,  whose  rash  cary,"  — Sum*  uaviL 

Perhaps  the  couplet  In  which  Boilean  drprreuin  Tw* 
may  serve  as  well  as  any  other  specimen  to  jnsoly  ti* 
given  of  the  harmony  of  French  verse  — 

M A Malherbe,  £ Rac-an,  prtftre  ThFoptdl*. 

Et  le  clinquant  du  Tasse  A tout  l’or  to  VbgJk."— Ssttt. 

The  biographer  Senuai  *,  out  of  tenderness  to  tb#  ivptto 
tion  either  of  the  Italian  or  the  French  poet,  b «s*  '* 
observe  that  the  satirist  recanted  or  explain'd  «a f to 
censure,  and  subsequently  allowed  the  author  of  the 
jalem  to  be  a " genius,  sublime,  vast,  and  hippdj  tm  b 
the  higher  flights  of  poetry."  To  this  we  will  add.  to 
recantation  is  far  from  satisfactory,  when  we  ms*  to 
whole  anecdote  as  reported  by  Olivet  ’ The  scbao*  F*- 
nounced  against  him  by  Bohours4  is  recorded  oeJ«»to 
confusion  of  the  critic,  whose  pnUnodia  the  Italia  =ato« 
effort  to  discover,  and  would  not,  perhaps,  accept,  isttto 
opposition  which  the  Jerusalem  encountered  from  the  C.v*o» 
academy,  who  degraded  Tasso  from  all  compeOiae  vO 
Ariosto,  below  Bojardo  and  Pulri.  the  disgrace  of  i«4  W* 
sition  must  also  In  some  measure  be  laid  to  tb«  dart*  i 
Alfonso,  and  the  court  of  Ferrara.  For  Leonard  Sdsfi. 
the  principal  and  nearly  the  sole  origin  of  thu  seari. '» 
there  can  be  no  doubt  ’,  influenced  by  a hope  to  srqtov  to 
favour  of  the  House  of  Este : an  object  which  hr  tbwp1 * 3 4 
attainable  by  exalting  the  reputation  of  a native  pert  « » 
expense  of  a rival,  then  a prisoner  cf  ttate.  The  tapis 
effbrts  of  Salvlati  must  serve  to  show  the  coaieapsr*^ 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  poet's  toprunonwR ; ** 
will  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  indignation  at  to  w,mi 
jailer.  * In  fact,  the  antagonist  of  Tasso  was  art  Ap- 
pointed In  the  reception  given  to  his  criticism ; ke 
to  the  court  of  Ferrara,  where,  having  en Aiunard  65 
heighten  his  claims  to  favour,  by  panegyrics  on  the  Iwft  * 
his  sovereign  he  was  in  turn  abandoned.  »hd  txfisi  c 
neglected  poverty.  The  opposition  of  the  Crow**  *** 
brought  to  a close  In  six  yxurs  after  the  cwmcew*®^  * 
the  controversy ; and  If  the  acadeu:r  owed  its  firs  re»«-  ® 
having  almost  opened  with  such  a paradox  \ B b 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  care  of  his  rrputatiwi  ;2f**to* 
rather  than  aggravated  the  Imprisonment  of  tb*«v'>»'*dp*t 
The  defence  of  hb  father  an.l  of  himself,  for 
Involved  in  the  censure  of  Salviaii,  found 


1 RflBVb,  Ac.  on  Italy,  p.  95.  note,  id  edit. 

t La  Vita  del  Tuoo,  Uh.  111. 

3 HhtcVre  d*  r Academic  Fran^ahe  d«-noh  1&5S  'naeiiA  17i*>,  ptT  t'AblW 

dXXlm-  " enquire,  Tenant  h l*uuce  <juTl  a fait  de  •*»  tslm«.  j'aorai* 

tnontiy  que  le  ban  *en»  n‘ed  p»»  tovjown  re  qul  domino  din  lui,"  n.  IKS. 
Boileiu  uud,  be  had  not  changed  his  opinion.  *'  J en  ai  U peu  change, 
dlMl.-  Ac.  p.  lil. 

4 La  Manltre  dt  Wen  Penarr.  PhEUmhea  k for  Tajeo.  and  un  In  the 
eutiet.  •'  Detous  lea  beaux  eapriti  qoe  I'ltaliea  noitAi.  I«  T«i*  nt  pent. 
Sue  cdoi  qui  pens*  le  plus  noblera*-nt-*  But  B-  -hour*  «eem«  to  speak  In 
Eoiliii'K,  Whoelmea  with  the  ttnwd  nxnp  uiwn  ; “ I'aitea  nldr  V Taa*« 
tart  ju*U  eon*  plain,  je  tn'en  tieni  poor  mat  A Vlrsite,"  Ac. 


The  b 

* m Tana,  t»  Dr  fr**1*- 


5  La  nil,  Ac.  Uh.  lit-  p.  90.  ton.  U.  Tba  S-CXd  » 
account  of  the  oppodtxn  of  theCn  “ *“ 

chap.  xeiL  tel  U. 

C For  further,  anJ.  It  U hoped,  A«Ww  (W.  thw  7 ««■»  J- 
mmr  nor  Im  'ban  a Haatr  Ibe  reader  a r 

lllnatraUoo*  of  tha  IV  ' 


fth  Canto  rf  Chide  }U?oU.~  ime*  ± *•*** 

. . . dcUe  Udi  di  tVn  imia.  ^ 


n It  WM  founded  in  IMS.  and  the  erawan  BHeeM*-"1 
or  rpiew  f«Mia,  ta  pohUahad  in  ISM. 
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1 many  of  his  solitary  hour*,  and  the  captive  could  have  been 
but  little  embarrassed  to  reply  to  accusations,  where,  amongst 
other  delinquencies,  bo  was  charged  with  Invidiously  omitting. 
In  his  comparison  between  France  and  Italy,  to  make  any 
mention  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence. 1 
The  late  biographer  of  Ariosto  seems  as  If  willing  to  renew 
the  controversy  by  doubting  the  Interpretation  of  Tasso’s 
self-estimation  * related  in  Scrassi's  life  of  the  poet.  But 
Tiraboschi  had  before  laid  that  rivalry  at  rest*  by  showiug, 
that  between  Ariosto  and  Tasso  it  is  not  a question  of  com* 
parison,  but  of  preference. 


No.  XL — Ariosto. 

" The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto' t bust, 

The  iron  crown  qf  laurel's  mimick’d  leaves ■" 

Stanza  xli. 

Before  the  remains  of  Ariosto  were  removed  from  the 
Benedictine  church  to  the  library  of  Ferrara,  his  bust,  which 
surmounted  the  tomb,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  a crown 
of  iron  laurels  melted  away.  The  event  lias  been  recorded 
by  a writer  of  the  last  century.*  The  transfer  of  these 
sacred  ashes,  on  the  6th  of  June.  1801,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  spectacles  of  the  short-lived  Italian  republic ; and 
to  consecrate  the  memory  of  the  ceremony,  the  once  famous 
fallen  Intrepidi  were  revived  and  reformed  Into  the  Ariostean 
j academy.  The  large  public  place  through  which  the  pro- 
cession paraded  was  then  for  the  first  time  called  Ariosto 
Square.  The  author  of  the  Orlando  is  jealously  claimed  as 
* the  Homer,  not  of  Italy,  but  Ferrara.*  The  mother  of 
Ariosto  was  of  Reggio,  and  the  bouse  in  which  he  was  born 
is  carefully  distinguished  by  a tablet  with  these  words : “ Qui 
nacque  Ludovico  Ariosto  II  giorno  8.  di  Settembre  dell'  anno 
1474.”  But  the  Ferrarese  make  light  of  the  accident  by  which 
their  poet  was  born  abroad,  and  claim  him  exclusively  for 
their  own.  They  possess  his  bones,  they  show  his  arm-chair, 
and  his  Inkstand,  and  his  autographs. 

Hlc  illius  arm  a, 

Hie  currus  fUit 

The  house  where  he  lived,  the  room  where  he  died,  are 
designated  by  his  own  replaced  memorial 6,  and  by  a recent 
| inscription.  The  Ferrarese  are  more  jealous  of  their  claims 
i since  the  animosity  of  Denlna,  arising  from  a cause  which 
| their  apologists  mysteriously  hint  is  not  unknown  to  them, 
ventured  to  degrade  their  soil  and  climate  to  a Boeotian 
incapacity  for  all  spiritual  productions.  A quarto  volume  has 
. been  called  forth  by  the  detraction,  and  this  supplement  to 
Barotti's  Memoirs  of  the  Illustrious  Ferrarese  has  been  con- 
sidered a triumphant  reply  to  the  **  Quadro  Storico  Statis- 
I tico  delP  Alta  Italia.” 


No.  XIL  — Ancient  Superstitions  respecting 
Lightning. 

“ For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weaves 
Is  qf  the  tree  no  bolt  qf  thunder  cleaves. " — Stanza  xll. 

The  eagle,  the  sea  calf,  the  laurel,  and  the  white  vine,  were 
amongst  the  most  approved  preservatives  against  lightning: 
I Jupiter  chose  the  first,  Augustus  Cesar  the  second,  and 
; Tiberius  never  failed  to  wear  a wreath  of  the  third  when  the 

| 1 “ Con  taxi  Ud  po«  wtnpit  in  hit  II  nlnw  <|*|la  roa  twintt  volant*  can- 

,ro  alia  nation  riaren tins.*  I-*  Vila,  lib-  tli.  j»j».  06.  9H.  tom.  U. 
r*  U Vlts  di  M.  L.  Arliwto,  »critu  dsll"  Abate  Girolamo  Biiniffaldi 
Giuntore,  Ac.  Ferrara,  1M»7.  Ub.  Ul.  p.  *62.  Sc*  '•  HiooricaJ  llliutra- 
tton«,“  Ac.  p.76. 

3 Slot  1«  dells  Lett.  Ac.  lib.  Ul.  tom.  vU.  psr.  UL  p.  I MO.  sect.  4. 

4 Op.  di  ntanconl,  rol.  ill.  p.  1 76-  *ri-  Mitsno,  ISO?  : letters  si  Signer 
'•ttldn  Sarins  Arcifiitocritlro,  call*  in  dole  di  un  IWimine  csdulo  in  Dreads 
nms  i7Vj. 

5 **  Appateionata  SomlMm  «d  tnrillo  apdogftta  dr  I!'  (Untm  Frrrjrtn.” 
The  title  <u  (irU  d<m  l*»  Two,  and  it  quoted  to  tin-  i onfuiWt  of  tli* 
Gniiti,  lib.  Ul.  pp.  ?CJ.  WL  1st  Vita  <11  M.  L.  Arlu»to.  Ac. 


sky  threatened  a thunder-storm. 7 These  superstitions  may 
be  received  without  a sneer  in  a country  w here  the  magical 
properties  of  the  hazel  twig  have  not  lost  all  their  credit ; and 
perhaps  the  reader  may  not  be  much  surprised  to  find  that  a 
commentator  on  Suetonius  has  taken  upon  himself  gravely 
to  disprove  the  imputed  virtues  of  the  crown  of  Tiberius,  by 
mentioning  that  a few  years  before  he  wrote  a laurel  was 
actually  struck  by  lightning  at  Rome  * 


No.  XUL 

“ Know  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below.”—  Stanza  xlL 

The  Curtian  lake  and  the  Ruminal  fig-tree  in  the  Forum, 

ving  been  touched  by  lightning,  were  held  sacred,  and  the 
memory  of  the  accident  was  preserved  by  a puteal,  or  altar  ! 
resembling  the  mouth  of  a well,  with  a little  chapel  covering 
the  cavity  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  thunderbolt.  Bodies 
scathed  and  persons  struck  dead  were  thought  to  be  in- 
corruptible9; and  a stroke  not  fatal  conferred  perpetual 
dignity  upon  the  man  so  distinguished  by  heaven. 10 

Those  killed  by  lightning  were  wrapped  in  a white  garment,  | 
and  buried  where  they  fell.  The  superstition  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  worshippers  of  Jupiter:  the  lombards  believed 
in  the  omens  furnished  by  lightning;  and  a Christian  priest 
confesses  that,  by  a diabolical  skill  in  interpreting  thunder,  a 
seer  foretold  to  Agilulf,  duke  of  Turin,  an  event  which  came 
to  pass,  and  gave  him  a queen  and  a crown."  There  was, 
however,  something  equivocal  in  this  sign,  which  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Rome  did  not  always  consider  propitious ; and. 
as  the  fears  arc  likely  to  last  longer  than  the  consolations  of 
superstition,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Romans  of  the  age  of 
Leo  X.  should  have  been  so  much  terrified  at  some  mis- 
interpreted storms  as  to  require  the  exhortations  of  a scholar, 
who  arrayed  all  the  learning  on  thunder  and  lightning  to 
prove  the  omen  favourable  ; beginning  with  the  flash  which 
struck  the  walls  of  Vclitne,  and  Including  that  which  played 
upon  a gate  at  Florence,  and  foretold  the  pontificate  of  one 
of  Its  citizens. 19 


No.  XIV.  — The  Venus  or  Medicis. 

" There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone.”—  Stanza  xlix. 

The  view  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis  instantly  suggests  the 
lines  in  the  Seasons,  and  the  comparison  of  the  object  w Uh 
the  description  proves,  not  only  the  correctness  of  the  por- 
trait, but  the  peculiar  turn  of  thought,  and,  if  the  term  may 
be  used,  the  sexual  imagination  of  the  descriptive  poet.  The 
same  conclusion  may  be  deduced  from  another  hint  in  the 
same  episode  of  Musidora;  for  Thomson's  notion  of  the 
i privileges  of  favoured  love  must  have  been  either  very  primi- 
> live,  or  rather  deficient  in  delicacy,  when  he  made  his  grateful 
| nymph  inform  her  discreet  Damon  that  in  some  happier 
moment  he  might  perhaps  be  the  companion  of  her  bath  : — 

**  The  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly.” 

' The  reader  will  recollect  the  anecdote  told  iu  the  Life  of 
| Dr.  Johnson.  We  will  not  leave  the  Florentine  gallery 
without  a word  on  the  IVhetter.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
' character  of  that  disputed  statue  should  not  be  entirely  de- 
cided. at  least  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  ha*  seen  a sar- 
cophagus in  the  vestibule  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  w ithout 

6 *•  Parra  «*<1  apt*  mlM,  ted  nulll  obnoai*.  ml  nan 

SanliiU,  |Mri*  meo  wrd  tamen  *rc  Uonitu.* 

7 Plln.  Nat.  Hirt.  Ub.  li.  rap.  ,\5.  Cohimcl’.a,  l.b.  i Suitor.  In  VlL 
August,  cap.  sc.  rt  In  Vit.  Tiberii,  cap.  lata. 

6 Note  ?.  p-  409.  wilt-  l.ugri.  Hat.  1667- 

9 VM.  J.  C.  Uulloi(rr,  ilc  Term  Motu  *t  FuUninib-  lib.  ».  cap.  il. 

10  nifut/tuQii:  inuic  irr/,  $ct»  rat,  tit  3**,-  riumnu. 
Pint.  Srtnpot.  riu.  J.  C.  Hulling,  at  tup. 

11  Poult  IHnoani  cb*  (ifitit  Lan/cbartl.  lib.  HI.  <",p-  til- 
ls 1.  P.  Va'rrtani  At  fulminum  tiffnificatlm  ibui  <'-• . l.im.ttio,  ap.  Grwr. 

Antiq.  lUn.  tom.  ».  p.  M3.  '1  li*  dcckautxm  U mtil/.val  to  Julian  of 
W edict*. 
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the  walls,  at  Rome,  where  the  whole  frroup  of  the  fable  of 
MarsyAS  Is  seen  in  tolerable  preservation  ; and  the  Scythian 
•lave  whetting:  the  knife  i*  repre*cnted  exactly  in  the  same 
position  as  this  celebrated  masterpiece.  The  slave  is  not 
naked ; but  it  is  easier  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  than  to 
suppose  the  knife  in  the  hand  of  the  Florentine  statue  an 
instrument  for  sharing,  which  it  must  be,  if,  as  Lanzi  *up%  j 
[loses,  the  man  is  no  other  than  the  barber  of  Julius  Catsar. 
Winkelmann.  illustrating  a bas-relief  of  the  same  subject, 
follows  the  opinion  of  Leonard  Agostini,  and  his  authority 
might  have  been  thought  conclusive,  even  if  the  resemblance 
did  not  strike  the  most  careless  observer. 1 Amongst  the 
bronzes  of  the  same  princely  collection  is  still  to  be  seen  the  , 
inscribed  tablet  copied  and  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Gibbon.3 
Our  historian  found  some  difficulties,  but  did  not  desist  from 
his  illustration  : he  might  be  vexed  to  hear  that  his  criticism 
has  been  thrown  away  on  an  inscription  now  generally  recog- 
nised to  be  a forgery. 


No.  XV.  — Madame  de  Stahl. 

“ In  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts  lie."  — Stanza  liv. 

This  name  will  recall  the  memory,  not  only  of  those  whose 
tombs  have  raised  the  Santa  Croce  into  the  centre  of  pilgrim- 
age. the  Mecca  of  Italy,  but  of  her  whose  eloquence  was 
poured  over  the  illustrious  ashes,  and  whose  voice  is  now  as  ! 
mute  as  those  she  sung.  Corinna  is  uo  more  ; and  with  her  1 
should  expire  the  fear,  the  flattery,  and  the  envy,  which 
threw  too  dassling  or  too  dark  a cloud  round  the  march  of 
genius,  and  forbad  the  steady  gate  of  disinterested  criticism. 
We  have  her  picture  embellished  or  distorted,  as  friendship 
or  detraction  has  held  the  pencil  : the  impartial  portrait  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  a contemporary.  The  immediate 
voice  of  her  survivors  will.  It  Is  probable,  be  far  from  affbrd- 
ing  a just  estimate  of  her  singular  capacity.  The  gallantry, 
the  love  of  wonder,  and  the  hope  of  associated  fame,  which 
blunted  the  edge  of  censure,  must  cease  to  exist — The  dead 
have  no  sex  ; they  can  surprise  by  no  new  miracles  ; they 
can  confer  no  privilege  : Corinna  has  ceased  to  be  a woman 
— she  is  only  an  author  : and  it  may  be  foreseen  that  many 
will  repay  themselves  for  former  complaisance,  by  a severity 
to  which  the  extravagance  of  previous  praises  may  perhaps 
give  the  colour  of  truth.  The  latest  posterity,  for  to  the 
latest  posterity  they  will  assuredly  descend,  will  have  to  pro- 
nounce upon  her  various  productions ; and  the  longer  the 
vista  through  which  they  are  seen,  the  more  accurately 
minute  will  be  the  object,  the  more  certain  the  justice,  of  the 
decision.  She  will  enter  Into  that  existence  in  which  the 
great  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations  are,  as  it  were,  associated 
in  a world  of  their  own,  and,  from  that  superior  sphere,  shed 
their  eternal  Influence  for  the  control  and  consolation  of 
mankind.  But  the  individual  will  gradually  disappear  as  the 
author  is  more  distinctly  seen  : some  one,  therefore,  of  all 
those  whom  the  charms  of  involuntary  wit,  and  of  easy  hos- 
pitality, attracted  within  the  friendly  circles  of  Coppet,  should 
rescue  from  oblivion  those  virtues  which,  although  they  are 
•aid  to  love  the  shade,  are,  in  fact,  moip  frequently  chilled  I 
than  excited  by  the  domestic  cares  of  private  life.  Some  one 
should  be  found  to  portray  the  unaffected  graces  with  which 
she  adorned  those  dearer  relationships,  the  performance  of 
whose  duties  is  rather  discovered  amongst  the  Interior  secrets, 
than  seen  in  the  outward  management,  of  family  intercourse  ; 
and  which,  indeed.  It  requires  the  delicacy  of  genuine  affec-  ! 
tion  to  qualify  for  the  eye  of  an  indifferent  spectator.  Some 
one  should  be  found,  not  to  celebrate,  but  to  describe,  the  j 
amiable  mistress  of  an  open  mansion,  the  centre  of  a society 

* ’'•v  Montm.  Ant.  Inrd.  par.  t.  cap.  **l».  n.  till.  pag.  50. ; and  SiorU  i 
dar  Artl.flic.  lib.  iL  cap.  1.  tool.  ii.  pag.  3!4.  not.  II 

t Nomina  c*-nti-wjn*  Antlquw  lull*,  p.  SW.  adit.  oct. 

3 Tlia  fvr-  fir-muon  of  ihrir  Bonn*  •rnttmentt  mrrired  their  llbcrtim. 
thv  frlmu  of  AntMvr,  pmnilid  them  with  itmn  In  tha  then! ft  of 

romper.  The*  did  not  tulr'er  the  brilliancy  of  the  tnrcUcle  to  efface  from  1 
thaw  memory  that  the  man  who  fumUhed  them  with  the  entertainment 


ever  varied,  and  always  pleased,  the  creator  of  which. 
of  the  ambition  and  the  arts  of  public  rivalry,  that  forth 
only  to  give  fresh  animation  to  those  arorni  be.  The 
mother  tenderly  affectionate  and  tenderly  beloved,  thtfcvnd 
unboundedly  generous,  but  still  esteemed,  the  chirntlt 
patroness  of  all  distress,  cannot  be  forgotten  by  time 
she  cherished,  and  protected,  and  fed.  Her  lou  sS  be 
mourned  the  most  where  she  was  known  the  best ; oL  t» 
the  sorrows  of  very  many  friends,  and  more  dependent., 
be  offered  the  disinterested  regret  of  a stranger,  wlw,ia>a 
the  sublimer  scenes  of  the  Leman  lake,  reemed  Us  cfcfc? 
satisfaction  from  contemplating  the  engaging  qualities  a* 
incomparable  Corinna. 


No.  XVI Alfte&i. 

**  Here  repose 

Angelo’s,  Alfieri s bones.”  — Stanza  lit. 

Alfieri  is  the  great  name  of  this  age.  The  luliss*.  reb- 
oot waiting  for  the  hundred  years,  consider  him  as  “ s p* 
good  in  law.’*—  His  memory  is  the  more  deir  to  t in 
because  he  is  the  bard  of  freedom  ; and  because,  ss  such,  to 
tragedies  can  receive  no  countenance  from  any  of  their  saw- 
reigns.  They  are  but  very  seldom,  and  but  very  frv  ^ 
them,  allowed  to  be  acted.  It  was  observed  by  Ckero,  tx 
nowhere  were  the  true  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  lUczs 
so  clearly  shown  as  at  the  theatre.1  In  the  autumn  of  ILL 
a celebrated  improrisatore  exhibited  his  talents  at  the  Open- 
house  of  Milan.  The  reading  of  the  theses  handed  n to 
the  subjects  of  his  poetry  was  received  by  a very  M»rtw* 
audience,  for  the  most  part  in  silence,  or  with  laugbur;  M 
when  the  assistant,  unfolding  one  of  the  papers,  exdaato  7*-' 
apotheosis  of  Victor  Alfieri,  the  whole  theatre  bom  cto  * 
shout,  and  the  applause  was  continued  for  some  Bcacsn. 
The  lot  did  not  fait  on  Alfieri ; and  the  Signor  SgTicdbaiu 
pour  forth  Ins  extemporary  common-places  on  the  bcasb*-*J- 
meat  of  Algiers.  The  choice,  indeed,  is  not  IsHkiUW 
quite  so  much  as  might  he  thought  from  a first  new  ef  »* 
ceremony  ; and  the  police  not  only  takes  care  to  look  it  tit 
papers  beforehand,  but.  In  case  of  any  prudential  s£<- 
thought,  steps  iu  to  correct  the  blindness  of  chance  Tie 
proposals  for  deifying  Alfieri  was  received  with  immhds 
enthusiasm,  the  rather  because  it  was  conjecture!  tier 
would  be  do  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into  effect 


No.  XVII.  — Machiatelix 

*'  Here  MachiaveUt's  earth  return'd  whence  it  rase" 

SUESSll*- 

The  affectation  of  simplicity  in  sepulchral 
which  so  often  leaves  us  uncertain  whether  ?he  tntUt 
before  us  is  an  actual  depository,  or  a cenotaph.  or  • 
memorial  not  of  death  but  life,  has  given  to  the  tsmb  ct  Ms- 
chiavelli  no  information  as  to  the  place  or  us#  of  tto  birth 
or  death,  the  age  or  parentage,  of  the  historua- 

TAMTO  NOMINI  NVLLVM  FAR  ILOGIVR 
NICCOLAVS  MACHUTELU. 

There  seems  at  least  no  reason  why  the  name  rbonU  ** 
have  been  put  above  the  sentence  which  alludes  to fc. 

it  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  prejudices  which  b**? 
passed  the  name  of  Machiaveili  into  an  epithet  prc*«®*l  of 
iniquity  exist  no  longer  at  Florence.  His  memory  »**  P*f- 
•eruted.  as  his  life  had  been,  for  an  attachment  to 

had  m unit-rod  the  *on  of  Pnn.pwt : they  draw  him  from 
CUT"**-  The  nv*ril  ene  of  ■»  nTmutart,  epontwwwd’  «U****V* 
wrong-  Ev**t  the  jaldier.  of  the  tnamrtn  komed  la  tom’*1*.  ^ 
dtliwi,  h«  vhmitln*  round  »!ir  rfc tirioU  of  CafAdue  and  P’-**'3*-  _ 
IwowTiVeri  th*  It  brother*.  hr  OermmmH  »w  4t  Gtllu 
a worth  a record,  wmr  it  nothing  bat  a fond  pa*  it- ”7  L 

ruli  HU.  lib.  U.  cap  l»x:».  pag.  7%.  edit.  Klac*it-  1*39. 
cip.  luil!.] 
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incompatible  with  the  new  system  of  despotism  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Call  of  the  free  governments  of  Italy.  He  was  put 
to  the  torture  for  being  a *'  libertine,"  that  is,  for  wishing  to 
restore  the  republic  of  Florence  ; and  such  are  the  undying 
efforts  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  perversion,  not 
only  of  the  nature  of  actions,  but  the  meaning  of  words,  that 
what  was  once  patriotism,  has  by  degrees  come  to  signify 
debauch.  We  bare  ourselves  outlived  the  old  meaning  of 
“ liberality,"  which  is  now  another  word  for  treason  in  one 
country  and  for  infatuation  in  all.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
strange  mistake  to  accuse  the  author  of  " The  Prince,"  as 
being  a pander  to  tyranny  ; and  to  think  that  the  Inquisition 
would  condemn  his  work  for  such  a delinquency.  The  fact 
is,  that  Machlnvelli,  as  is  usual  with  those  against  whom  no 
crime  can  be  proved,  was  suspected  of  and  charged  with 
atheism  ; and  the  first  and  last  most  violent  opposcra  of 
The  Prince  " were  both  Jesuits,  one  of  whom  persuaded 
the  Inquisition  “ ben  chi}  fosse  tardo,"  to  prohibit  the  treatise, 
and  the  other  qualified  the  secretary  of  the  Florentine  re- 
public as  no  better  than  a fool.  The  father  Posserin  was 
proved  never  to  hare  read  the  book,  and  the  father  Lucche- 
i dot  not  to  have  understood  it.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  such 
critics  must  have  objected  not  to  the  slavery  of  the  doctrines, 
but  to  the  supposed  tendency  of  a lesson  which  shows  how 
distinct  are  the  interests  of  a monarch  from  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  The  Jesuits  are  re-established  in  Italy,  and  the 
last  chapter  of  **  The  Prince  ” may  again  call  forth  a par- 
ticular refutation  from  those  who  are  employed  once  more  in 
moulding  the  minds  of  the  riling  generation,  so  as  to  receive 
the  impressions  of  despotism.  The  chapter  bears  for  title, 
••  Esortazlone  a Uberare  la  Italia  dal  Barbari."  and  concludes 
with  a libertine  excitement  to  the  future  redemption  of  Italy. 

• Non  si  deve  adunque  lasciar  pas  tare  questa  occasione, 

1 ircioccbd  la  lulia  vegga  dopo  lanto  tempo  apparire  un  suo 
edentorc.  Nfc  posso  esprimere  con  qual  amore  ei  fussc 
ncevuto  in  tutte  quelle  provlncie,  che  hanno  patito  per 
•jiiestc  illuvloni  esterne,  cou  qual  setc  di  vendetta,  con  chc 
■ i.nata  fedo,  con  che  laerime.  Quail  porte  se  li  serrere- 
t.eno  ? Quail  popoli  li  m-gherebbono  la  obbediensa  ? Quale 
| luliaoo  li  negherebbe  l'ossvquio  ? ad  ooncmo  puma  qcesto 
I CAKDVHO  DOMINIO."* 


No.  XVIII.  — Dantx. 

14  VngruU  jul  Florence l Dante  sleeps  s| far ."  — Stanza  lvii. 

Dante  was  bom  at  Florence,  In  the  year  1261.  lie  fought 
in  two  battles,  was  fourteen  times  ambassador,  and  once 
prior  of  the  republic.  When  the  party  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
triumphed  over  the  Blanch i,  he  was  absent  on  an  embassy 
to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  and  was  condemned  to  two  years’ 
banishment,  and  to  a flue  of  8000  lire  ; on  the  non-payment  of 
which  he  was  further  punished  by  the  sequestration  of  all 
his  property.  The  republic,  however,  was  not  content  with 
this  satisfaction,  for  in  1772  was  discovered  in  the  archives  at 
Florence  a sentence  In  which  Dante  is  the  eleventh  of  a list 
of  fifteen  condemned  In  1302  to  be  burnt  alive;  Talis  per- 
r miens  igne  comburatur  sic  quod  moriatur.  The  pretext 
for  this  judgment  was  a proof  of  unfair  barter,  extortions,  and 
illicit  gains.  Baraeieriarum  iniquarum,  eitorswnum,  et 
iUicitorum  lucrorum  *,  and  with  such  an  accusation  it  is  not 
strange  that  Dante  should  have  always  protested  his  inno- 
cence, and  the  injustice  of  his  fellow -citizens.  His  appeal  to 
Florence  was  accompanied  by  another  to  the  Emperor 
Henry ; and  the  death  of  that  sovereign  in  1313  was  the  signal 
for  a sentence  of  irrevocable  banishment.  He  had  before 

I II  Principe  dl  NlccotA  MschUveOI.  he.  coo  la  pTefarione  * 1*  not# 
iatoetcho  * jvV.itiche  di  M . A inriot  da  la  Houaaaja  a I’  atonic  t canfsiuioe* 
441'  opera  . . . CoKnapoU,  1769. 

t StorU  della  Left.  lul.  tom.  ».  lib.  ill.  par-  li.  p.  446.  Tlrahoachl  U In- 
eovract  j tba  dam  of  tha  thiee  decree*  against  Dante  am  A .D.  ISO®,  1314, 
and  1316. 


lingered  near  Tuscany  with  hopes  of  recall ; then  travelled 
into  the  north  of  Italy,  where  Verona  had  to  boast  of  Ids 
longest  residence  ; and  he  finally  settled  at  Ravenna,  which 
was  liis  ordinary  but  not  constant  abode  until  his  death.  The 
refusal  of  the  Venetians  to  grant  him  a public  audience,  on 
the  port  of  Guido  Kovello  da  Polenta,  bis  protector,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  this  event,  which  hap- 
pened in  1321.  He  was  buried  ("  in  sacra  mlnorum  vde  ") 
at  Ravenna,  in  a handsome  tomb,  which  was  erected  by  Guido, 
restored  by  Bernardo  Bern  bo  in  1483,  pnrtor  for  that  re- 
public which  had  refused  to  hear  him,  again  restored  by 
Cardinal  Corsl,  In  1602,  and  replaced  by  a more  magnificent 
sepulchre,  constructed  in  1780  at  the  expense  of  the  Cardinal 
Luigi  Valenti  Goniaga.  The  offence  or  misfortune  of 
Dante  was  an  attachment  to  a defeated  party,  and,  as  his 
least  favourable  biographers  allege  against  him,  too  great  a 
freedom  of  speech  and  haughtiness  of  manner.  But  the  next 
age  paid  honours  almost  divine  to  the  exile.  The  Floren- 
tines, having  in  vain  and  frequently  attempted  to  recover  his 
body,  crowned  his  image  in  a church 3,  and  his  picture  is 
still  one  of  the  Idols  of  their  cathedral.  They  struck  medals, 
they  raised  statues  to  him.  The  cities  of  Italy,  not  being 
able  to  dispute  about  bit  own  birth,  contended  for  that  of  hLs 
great  poem,  and  the  Florentines  thought  it  for  their  honour 
to  prove  that  he  hail  finished  the  seventh  Canto  before  they 
drove  him  from  Ids  native  city.  Fifty -one  years  after  his 
death,  they  endowed  a professorial  chair  for  the  expounding 
of  his  verses,  and  Boccaccio  was  appointed  to  this  patriotic 
employment.  The  example  was  imitated  by  Bologna  and 
Pisa ; and  the  commentators,  if  they  performed  but  little 
service  to  literature,  augmented  the  veneration  which  beheld 
a sacred  or  moral  allegory  in  all  the  images  of  hU  mystic 
muse.  His  birth  and  his  infancy  were  discovered  to  have 
been  distinguished  above  those  of  ordinary  men  : the  author 
of  the  Decameron,  his  earliest  biographer,  relates  that  his 
mother  was  warned  in  a dream  of  the  importance  of  her 
pregnancy  ; and  it  was  found,  by  others,  that  at  ten  years  of 
age  he  had  manifested  his  precocious  passion  for  that  wisdom 
or  theology,  which,  under  the  name  of  Beatrice,  had  been 
mistaken  for  a substantial  mistress.  When  the  Divine  Co- 
medy had  been  recognised  as  a mere  mortal  production,  and 
at  the  distance  of  two  centuries,  when  criticism  and  compe- 
tition had  sobered  the  judgment  of  the  Italians,  Dante  was 
seriously  declared  superior  to  Homer4,  and  though  the 
preference  appeared  to  some  casuists  " an  heretical  blas- 
phemy worthy  of  the  flames,"  the  contest  was  rigorously 
maintained  for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  later  times  it  was 
made  a question  which  of  the  Lords  of  Verona  could  boast 
of  having  patronised  him  *,  and  the  jealous  scepticism  of  one 
writer  would  not  allow  Ravenna  the  undoubted  possession 
of  his  bones.  Even  the  critical  Tirabotch!  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  poet  had  foreseen  and  foretold  one  of  the 
discoveries  of  Galileo.  — Like  the  great  originals  of  other 
nations.  hU  popularity  has  not  always  maintained  the  same 
level.  The  last  age  seemed  inclined  to  undervalue  him  as  a 
model  and  a study : and  Bettlnelli  one  day  rebuked  hit  pupil 
Monti,  for  poring  over  the  harsh  and  obsolete  extravagances 
of  the  Commedia.  The  present  generation  having  recovered 
from  the  Gallic  Idolatries  of  Cesarottl,  has  returned  to  the 
ancient  worship,  and  the  Danteggiare  of  the  northern 
Italians  is  thought  even  indiscreet  by  the  more  moderate 
Tuscans, 

There  Is  still  much  curious  information  relative  to  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  great  poet,  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
collected  even  by  the  Italians  ; but  the  celebrated  Ugo 
Foscolo  meditates  to  supply  this  defect,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
regretted  that  this  national  work  has  been  referred  for  one 
so  devoted  to  hls  country  and  the  cause  of  truth. 

3 So  rolt’ot  Flctno,  but  tome  think  hU  coronation  only  an  allegory.  Seo 
8 tort  a,  he.  ut  rap.  p 433. 

4 By  Varvhi,  In  hi*  Ercolano.  The  controversy  continued  from  1370 
to  1616.  S«  S tort  a,  he.  tom.  <U.  Ub.  Ui.  par.  iU.  p.  1280. 

5 Gh>.  Jacopo  DtonUi  Canonlco  ill  Vorona.  Sort#  dl  Aneddotl,  n.  t.  Soa 
StorU,  he.  lorn.  ».  11b.  1.  par.  1.  p.  24. 
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Fraud*  Marla  IL  Duke  of  Rover*  proposed  tke^sation. 

“ which  was  preferable,  the  republic  or  the  prtadpsftcr-ike  j 
Perfect  and  not  durable,  or  the  less  perfect  and  twt » biMt 


No.  XIX.  — Tomb  or  tub  Scrnos. 

*•  Like  Scipio.  buried  by  Ike  upbraiding  shore  ; 

Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war. 
Proscribed,"  \c.  — Stanza  lvii. 

The  elder  Scipio  Africanus  had  a tomb  if  he  was  not 
buried  at  Liternum,  whither  he  had  retired  to  voluntary 
baoishment.  This  tomb  was  near  the  s«a-thore,  and  the 
story  of  an  inscription  upon  it.  Ingrata  P atria,  having  given 
a name  to  a modern  tower,  is,  if  not  true,  an  agreeable  fiction, 
if  he  was  not  buried,  he  certainly  lived  there. 1 

In  cost  angusta  e sditaria  villa 

Era  T grand'  uomo  che  d'  Africa  s’  appella 

Perchc  prima  col  ferro  al  vivo  aprilla.  3 

Ingratitude  Is  generally  supposed  the  rice  peculiar  to  re- 
publics ; and  it  teems  to  be  forgotten  that  for  one  instance 
of  popular  inconstancy,  we  have  a hundred  examples  of  the 
fall  of  courtly  favourites.  Besides,  a people  have  often  re* 
pented  — a monarch  seldom  or  never.  Leaving  apart  many 
familiar  proofs  of  this  fact,  a short  story  may  show  the  differ- 
ence between  even  an  aristocracy  and  the  multitude. 

Vettor  Pisani,  having  been  defeated  in  1354,  at  Portolongo, 
and  many  years  afterwards  in  the  more  decisive  action  of 
Pola,  by  the  Genoese,  was  recalled  by  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment, and  thrown  Into  chains.  The  Avvogadori  proposed  to 
behead  him,  but  the  supreme  tribunal  was  content  with  the 
sentence  of  imprisonment.  Whilst  Pisani  was  suffering  this 
unmerited  disgrace,  Chioza,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital 3, 
was,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Signor  qf  Padua , delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Pietro  Doria.  At  the  intelligence  of  that  dis- 
aster, the  great  bell  of  St.  Mark’s  tower  tolled  to  arms,  and 
the  people  and  the  soldiery  of  the  galleys  were  summoned  to 
the  repulse  of  the  approaching  enemy : but  they  protested 
they  would  not  move  a step,  unless  Pisani  were  liberated  and 
placed  at  their  head.  The  great  council  was  instantly  as- 
sembled : the  prisoner  was  called  before  them,  and  the  Doge, 
Andrea  ContarinI,  informed  him  of  the  demands  of  the 
people,  and  the  necessities  of  the  state,  whose  only  hope  of 
safety  was  reposed  in  his  efforts,  and  who  implored  him  to 
forget  the  indignities  he  had  endured  in  her  service,  " I hare 
submitted,'*  replied  the  magnanimous  republican,  **  I hare 
submitted  to  your  deliberations  without  complaint ; I have 
supported  patiently  the  pains  of  imprisonment,  for  they  were 
inflicted  at  your  command ; this  is  no  time  tajnquire  whether 
I deserved  them  — the  good  of  the  republic  may  have  seemed 
to  require  it,  and  that  which  the  republic  resolves  U always 
resolved  wisely.  Behold  me  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for 
the  preservation  of  my  country."  Pisani  was  appointed 
generalissimo,  and  by  his  exertions,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Carlo  Zeno,  the  Venetians  soon  recovered  the 
ascendency  over  their  maritime  rivals. 

The  Italian  communities  were  no  less  unjust  to  their 
citizens  than  the  Greek  republics.  Liberty,  both  with  the 
one  and  the  other,  seems  to  have  been  a national,  not  an  in- 
dividual object:  and,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  equality 
before  the  laws,  which  an  indent  Greek  writer  « considered 
the  great  distinctive  mark  between  his  countrymen  and  the 
barbarians,  the  mutual  rights  of  fellow-citizens  seem  never 
to  have  been  the  prindpal  scope  of  the  old  democracies. 
The  world  may  have  not  yet  seen  an  essay  by  the  author  of 
the  Italian  Republics,  in  which  the  distinction  Itctween  the 
liberty  of  former  states,  and  the  signification  attached  to 
that  word  by  the  happier  constitution  of  England,  '.a  ingeni- 
ously developed.  Tho  Italians,  however,  when  they  had 
ceased  to  be  free,  still  looked  back  with  a sigh  upon  those 
times  of  turbulence,  when  every  dtizen  alight  rise  to  a share 
of  sovereign  power,  and  have  never  been  taught  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  repose  of  a monarchy.  Speronc  Spcroni,  when 


to  change,”  replied.  “ that  oar  happiness  is  to  be  Bewared 
by  its  quality,  ooc  by  its  duration  ; and  that  he  prefer*  ta 
live  for  one  day  like  a man.  than  for  a hundred  yem  i 
brute,  a stock,  or  a stone."  This  was  thought,  aad  ediei.  t 
magnificent  answer,  down  to  the  last  days  of  Iuilu  vm- 
tude.  * 


No.  XX.  — Pet ka  xch's  Ceowx. 

“ And  the  crown 

Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  wort 
Upon  afar  and  foreign  soil  had  grown."  — Status  Its. 

The  Florentines  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  fttrarcfc'i 
short  visit  to  their  dty  in  1350  to  revoke  the  decree  vbki 
confiscated  the  property  of  his  father,  who  had  beet  baahbd 
shortly  after  the  exile  of  Dante.  His  crown  did  sot  duz> 
them  ; but  when  in  the  next  year  they  were  in  want  of k» 
assistance  in  the  formation  of  their  university,  they  reptztte 
of  their  injustice,  and  Boccaccio  was  sent  to  Padua  to  cmr« 
the  laureate  to  conclude  his  wanderings  in  the  bows®  of  is 
native  country,  where  he  might  finish  his  irnmorul  .Ifm 
and  enjoy,  with  his  recovered  possessions,  the  a tern  of  £ 
classes  of  his  fellow-dtisens.  They  gave  him  the  optica  d 
the  book  and  the  science  he  might  condescend  to  eipoicd 
they  called  him  the  glory  of  his  country,  who  wai  dear,  ist 
who  would  be  dearer  to  them  ; and  they  added,  that  if  Chert 
was  any  thing  unp leasing  In  their  letter,  he  ought  to  «ftT- 
amongst  them,  were  it  only  to  correct  their  style.*  Pdrardi 
seemed  at  first  to  listen  to  the  flattery  and  to  the  ntnttxi 
of  his  friend,  but  he  did  not  return  to  Florence,  and  prtfend 
a pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Laura  and  the  shades  of  Yia- 
clusc. 


No.  XXL — Boccaccio. 

" Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeath'd 
His  dust."  — Stanza  Iriii. 

Boccaccio  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  sai  * 
James,  at  Certaldo,  a small  town  in  the  VaMdsa,  which  ** 
by  some  supposed  the  place  of  his  birth.  There  he 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a course  of  Laborious  rtas*. 
which  shortened  his  existence ; and  there  might  hi*  tho 
have  been  secure,  if  not  of  honour,  at  least  of  repose.  Bun 
the  “hyena  bigots”  of  Certaldo  tore  up  the  tombac** ef 
Boccaccio,  and  ejected  it  from  the  holy  precinct*  of  St 
Michael  and  St.  James.  The  occasion,  and.  it  may  be 
the  excuse,  for  this  ejectment  was  the  making  of  s m*  h* 
for  the  church ; but  the  fact  is,  that  the  tombac-3*  ™ 
taken  up  and  thrown  aside  at  the  bottom  of  the  t*akikg- 
Ignorance  may  share  the  sin  with  bigotry.  It  *1’0^  [j 

painful  to  relate  such  an  exception  to  the  dev***50  ^ I 

Italians  for  their  great  names,  could  it  not  tesrcoo?411^ 
by  a trait  more  honourably  conformable  to  the  I*0*”*  ***** 
racter  of  the  nation.  The  principal  person  of  d*  &u‘ia' 
the  but  branch  of  the  house  of  Medicis,  afforded  th«i  F*’ 
tection  to  the  memory  of  the  insulted  dead  »bich  b*1  b** 
ancestors  had  dispensed  upon  all  contemporary  merit-  Tt* 
Marchioness  Lcnzonl  rescued  the  tombstone  of  Bo*3*00 
from  the  neglect  In  which  it  had  some  time  lain.  30(1 
for  it  an  honourable  elevation  in  her  own  numioo-  She  t* 
done  more:  the  house  in  which  the  poet  lived  liaiN**** 
little  respected  as  his  tomb,  and  is  falling  to  ruin  orertbe 
head  of  one  indifferent  to  the  name  of  its  former  teas*.  & 


1 Vitim  Iatml  eftt  iIm  dwMrrio  ortl*.  S«  T.  Llv.  Hi*t.  UN.  rtivlU. 

Ltvj  reports  that  some  wid  be  ■*»  buried  al  Liternum,  other,  at  Home. 
Ibid.  cap.  It. 

J Trlanlb  della  CaatlU.  B See  No.  VI.  page  77*. 

4 The  llwvk  Uwutcd  that  he  was  ImifASf  See  the  lag  chapter  ol  the 

Anl  Imok  ti  Dlnnpiu*  of  Haltramaaew. 


5 '*  E inlomo  ago  macnijlrtf  r\ncae,m  Ac.  Srtudi  ^ 
Ub.  iil.  pag.  119.  tom.  U.  edit.  .1.  Uergamo. 


6 *'  AcdngW  btnoltre,  eat  lerito  anror  I euwtanl.  » TL 

rnnrtal  to,  Africa  . . . See  U arrivne  d'  tneontrarv*  or!  aatw 
ti  duptarcin,  di  det»h*  rent  tin  aitro  mutivo  ad  niwlirr  i o»wJ ‘ 
pitrU.*  Stone  della  Lett.  Ital.  tom.  v.  par.i.  !ib  t-  ft’6 


ArruNDiA. 


| consists  of  two  or  three  little  chambers,  and  a low  tower,  on 
i which  Cosmo  !!.  affixed  an  Inscription.  This  house  she 
{ has  taken  measures  to  purchase,  and  proposes  to  derote  to  it 
I that  care  and  consideration  which  are  attached  to  the  cradle 
' and  to  the  roof  of  genius. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Boc- 
caccio ; but  the  man  who  exhausted  his  little  patrimony  in  the 
acquirement  of  learning,  who  was  amongst  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  to  allure  the  science  and  the  poetry  of  Greece  'o  the 
bosom  of  Italy  ; — who  not  only  in  rented  a new  style,  but 
founded,  or  certainly  fixed,  a new  language  ; who,  besides 
the  esteem  of  every  polite  court  of  Europe,  was  thought 
worthy  of  employment  by  the  predominant  republic  of  his 
own  country,  and,  what  is  more,  of  the  friendship  of  Pe- 
trarch, who  lived  the  life  of  a philosopher  and  a freeman,  and 
who  died  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  — such  a man  might 
have  found  more  consideration  than  he  has  met  with  from  the 
priest  of  Ccrtaldo,  and  from  a late  English  traveller,  who 
strikes  off  his  portrait  as  an  odious,  contemptible,  licentious 
writer,  whoso  impure  remains  should  be  suffered  to  rot  with- 
out a record.1  That  English  traveller,  unfortunately  for 
those  who  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a very  amiable  person, 
is  beyond  all  criticism  ; but  the  mortality  which  did  not  pro- 
tect Boccaccio  from  Mr.  Eustace,  must  not  defend  Mr. 
Eustace  from  the  Impartial  judgment  of  his  successors. 
Death  may  canopUe  his  virtues,  not  his  errors ; and  It  may  be 
modestly  pronounced  that  he  transgressed,  not  only  as  an 
author,  but  as  a man,  when  he  evoked  the  shade  of  Boc- 
caccio in  company  with  that  of  Aretine,  amidst  the  sepulchres 
i of  Santa  Croce,  merely  to  dismiss  it  with  indignity.  As  far 
! as  respects 

*•  11  flagcllo  de’  Principi, 

II  divin  Pietro  Aretiuo, 


It  is  of  little  import  what  censure  is  passed  upon  a coxcomb 
who  owes  his  present  existence  to  the  above  burlesque  cha- 
racter given  to  him  by  the  poet,  whose  amber  has  preserved 
many  other  grubs  and  worms : but  to  classify  Boccaccio  with 
such  a person,  and  to  excommunicate  his  very  ashes,  must  of 
itself  make  us  doubt  of  the  qualification  of  tho  classical 
tourist  for  writing  upon  Italian,  or,  Indeed,  upon  any  other 
literature  ; for  ignorance  on  one  point  may  incapacitate  an 
author  merely  for  that  particular  topic,  but  subjection  to  a 
professional  prejudice  must  render  him  an  unsafe  director  ou 
all  occasions.  Any  perversion  and  injustice  may  be  made 
what  Is  vulgarly  called  “ a case  of  conscience,"  and  this 
poor  excuse  is  all  that  can  be  offered  for  the  priest  of  Cer- 
taldo,  or  the  author  of  the  Classical  Tour.  It  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  to  confine  the  censure  to  the  novels  of 
Boccaccio  ; and  gratitude  to  that  source  which  supplied  tho 
muse  of  Dryden  with  her  last  and  most  harmonious  numbers 
might,  perhaps,  have  restricted  that  censure  to  the  objec- 
tionable qualities  of  the  hundred  tales.  At  any  rate,  the  re- 
pentance of  Boccaccio  might  have  arrested  his  exhumation, 
and  it  should  have  been  recollected  and  told,  that  in  his  old 
age  he  wrote  a letter  entreating  his  friend  to  discourage  the 
reading  of  thu  Decameron,  for  the  sake  of  modesty,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  author,  who  would  not  have  an  apologist 
always  at  hand  to  state  in  his  excuse  that  he  wrote  it  when4 
young,  and  .at  the  command  of  his  superiors.*  It  is  neither 
the  licentiousness  of  the  writer,  nor  the  evil  propensities  of 
the  reader,  which  have  given  to  the  Decameron  alone,  of  all 
the  works  of  Boccaccio,  a perpetual  popularity.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a new  and  delightful  dialect  conferred  an  immor- 
tality on  the  works  In  which  it  was  first  fixed.  The  sonnets 
of  Petrarch  were,  for  the  same  reason,  fated  to  survive  his 
self-admired  Africa,  the  “ favourite  of  kings."  The  inva- 
riable traits  of  nature  and  feeling  with  which  the  novels,  as 

1 Classic*!  Towr,  chap.  I*,  vot.  tl.  p.  JW.  edit.  3d.  M Of  Boccaccio,  the 


well  as  the  verses,  abound,  have  doubtless  been  the  chief 
source  of  the  foreign  celebrity  of  both  authors  ; but  Boccaccio* 
as  a man,  Is  no  more  to  be  estimated  by  that  work,  than  Pe- 
trarch is  to  be  regarded  In  no  other  light  than  as  the  lover  of 
Laura.  Even,  however,  had  the  father  of  the  Tuscan  prose 
been  known  only  as  the  author  of  the  Decameron,  a conside- 
rate writer  would  have  been  cautious  to  pronounce  a sentence 
irrecondleable  with  the  unerring  voice  of  many  ages  and 
nations.  An  irrevocable  value  has  never  been  stamped  upon 
any  work  solely  recommended  by  impurity. 

The  true  source  of  the  outcry  against  Boccaccio,  which 
began  at  a very  early  period,  was  the  choice  of  his  scandalous 
personages  in  the  cloisters  as  well  as  the  courts ; but  the 
princes  only  laughed  at  the  gallant  adventures  so  unjustly 
charged  upon  queen  Theolinda,  whilst  the  priesthood  cried 
shame  upon  the  debauches  drawn  from  the  convent  and  tli* 
hermitage ; and  most  probably  for  the  opposite  reason, 
namely,  that  the  picture  was  faithful  to  the  life.  Two  of  the 
novels  are  allowed  to  be  facts  usefully  turned  Into  tales  to 
deride  the  canonisation  of  rogues  and  laymen.  Ser  Ciappel- 
Ictto  and  Mar  cell  in  us  are  cited  with  applause  even  by  the 
decent  Muratori.*  The  great  Amaud,  as  he  is  quoted  in 
Bayle,  states,  that  a new  edition  of  the  novels  was  proposed, 
of  which  the  expurgation  consisted  in  omitting  the  words 
“monk,'  aud  " nun,"  and  tacking  the  immoralities  to  other 
names.  The  literary  history  of  Italy  particularises  no  such 
edition  ; but  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  of  Europe  had 
but  one  opinion  of  the  Decameron  ; and  the  absolution  of  the 
author  seems  to  have  been  a point  settled  at  least  a hundred 
years  ago : *'  On  te  feroit  sillier  si  Ton  pr6tendoit  convajncre 
Boccacc  de  n'aroir  pas  (te  honnfte  homtne,  puis  qu'il  a fait 
le  Decameron."  So  said  one  of  the  best  men,  and  perhaps 
the  best  critic,  that  ever  lived  — the  very  martyr  to  impar- 
tiality.4 But  as  this  information,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  one  would  have  been  hooted  at  for  pretend- 
ing that  Boccaccio  was  not  a good  man.  may  seem  to  come  from 
one  of  those  enemies  who  are  to  be  suspected,  even  when  they 
make  us  a present  of  truth,  a more  acceptable  contrast  with 
tho  proscription  of  the  body,  soul,  and  muse  of  Boccaccio  may 
be  found  in  a few  words  from  the  virtuous,  the  patriotic  con- 
temporary, who  thought  one  of  the  tales  of  this  impure 
writer  worthy  a Latin  version  from  his  own  pen.  “ I have 
remarked  elsewhere,”  says  Petrarch,  writing  to  Boccaccio, 
that  the  book  itself  has  been  worried  by  certain  dogs,  but 
stoutly  defended  by  your  staff  and  voice.  Nor  was  1 aston- 
ished, for  1 have  had  proof  of  the  vigour  of  your  mind,  and 
I know  you  have  fallen  on  that  unaccommodating  inca- 
pable race  of  mortals,  who,  whatever  they  either  like  not,  or 
know  not,  or  cannot  do,  are  sure  to  reprehend  in  others ; and 
on  thoso  occasions  only  put  on  a show  of  learning  and  elo- 
quence, but  otherwise  are  entirely  dumb.”5 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  all  the  priesthood  do  not  re- 
semble those  of  Ccrtaldo,  and  that  one  of  them  who  did  not 
possess  the  bones  of  Boccaccio  would  not  lose  the  opportunity 
of  raising  a cenotaph  to  his  memory.  Bevius,  canon  of 
Padua,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  erected  at 
Arqui,  opposite  to  the  tomb  of  the  Laureate,  a tablet,  in 
w hich  be  associated  Boccaccio  to  the  equal  honours  of  Dante 
and  of  Petrarch. 


No.  XXII.  — The  Medici. 

" If Tkat  is  her  pyramid  qf  precious  stones  f " — Stanza  lx. 
Our  veneration  for  the  Medici  begins  with  Cosmo  and  ex- 
pires with  his  grandson  ; that  stream  is  pure  only  at  the 

dinttttJ  vu  mr  written  on  the  tomb  cannot  now  k dtclird,  for  all  me- 
morial of  Uui  author  baa  ditippcanal  from  the  chute !i  of  Si.  Luke- 
t “ Non  culm  ubique  rn,  qul  in  excuuulonrm  mrani  cmuuitw*  dirat, 
hinnb  tcrlpMt.  tt  major!*  coartus  Impeno.-  The  Inter  m a*  anorcued  to 
Motthinard  of  Cavalcanti,  marvlial  of  lit*  kingdom  of  hicilj1  ‘I  lx»- 
boMrlu.  Storia,  Sic.  tom.  v.  par.  li.  Ub.  hi. 

3 Ihawrtauonl  mpra  le  Antlchltk  Italian#  Dio.  Will. 

4 KttmfrtU-mnd,  & e.  Ac.  y.63S.  edit.  Bade,  174*.  In  the  NupiJemant 
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source  ; and  It  U In  search  of  some  memorial  of  the  virtuous 
republicans  of  the  family  that  we  visit  the  church  of  St.  i 
Lorenzo  at  Florence.  The  tawdry,  glaring,  unfinished  chapel 
In  that  church,  designed  for  the  mausoleum  of  the  Dukes  of  j 
Tuscany,  set  round  with  crowns  and  coffins,  gives  birth  to  no 
emotions  but  those  of  contempt  for  the  lavish  vanity  of  a race 
of  despots,  whilst  the  pavement  slab,  simply  Inscribed  to  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  reconciles  us  to  the  name  of  Medici. 1 * 3 
It  was  very  natural  for  Corinna*  to  suppose  that  the  statue 
raised  to  the  Duke  of  Urblno  in  the  capclla  de'  deposit*  was 
Intended  for  his  great  namesake ; but  the  magnificent  Lorenzo 
is  only  the  sharer  of  a coffin  half  hidden  in  a niche  of  the  sa- 
cristy.  The  decay  of  Tuscany  dates  from  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Medici.  Of  the  sepulchral  peace  which  succeeded  to 
the  establishment  of  the  reigning  families  in  Italy,  our  own 
Sidney  has  given  us  a glowing,  but  a faithful  picture.  H Not- 
withstanding all  the  seditions  of  Florence,  and  other  cities 
of  Tuscany,  the  horrid  factions  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibclins, 
Neri  and  Bianchi,  nobles  and  commons,  they  continued  popu- 
lous, strong,  and  exceeding  rich ; but  In  the  space  of  less  than 
a hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  peaceable  reign  of  the  Mediccs 
is  thought  to  hare  destroyed  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  people 
of  that  province.  Amongst  other  things,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  when  Philip  II.  of  Spain  gave  Sienna  to  the  Duke  of 
Florence,  his  ambassador  then  at  Rome  sent  him  word  that 
he  had  given  away  more  than650,000  subjects  ; and  it  is  not  be- 
lieved there  are  now  20,000  souls  inhabiting  that  city  and  ter- 
ritory. Pisa,  Pistola,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  and  other  towns,  that 
were  then  good  and  populous,  are  in  the  like  proportion  di- 
minished, and  Florence  more  than  any.  When  that  city  had 
been  long  troubled  with  seditious,  tumults,  and  wars,  for  the 
most  part  unprosperous,  they  still  retained  such  strength, 
that  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  being  admitted  as  a 
friend  with  his  whole  army,  which  soon  after  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  thought  to  master  them,  the  people, 
taking  arms,  struck  such  a terror  into  him,  that  he  was  glad 
to  depart  upon  such  conditions  as  they  thought  fit  to  Impose. 
Machiavel  reports,  that  in  that  time  Florence  alone,  w ith  the 
Val  d'Arno,  a small  territory  belonging  to  that  city,  could. 
In  a few  hours,  by  the  sound  of  a bell,  bring  together  135,000 
well-armed  men  ; whereas  now  that  city,  with  all  the  others 
in  that  province,  are  brought  to  such  despicable  weakness, 
emptiness,  poverty,  and  baseness,  that  they  can  neither  resist 
the  oppressions  of  their  own  prince,  nor  defend  him  or  them- 
selves ir  they  were  assaulted  by  a foreign  enemy.  The  people 
are  dispersed  or  destroyed,  and  the  best  families  sent  to  seek 
habitations  in  Venice,  Genoa,  Rome.  Naples,  and  Lucca. 
This  is  not  the  effect  of  war  or  pestilence:  they  enjoy  a 
perfect  peace,  and  suffer  no  other  plague  than  the  government 
they  are  under."  * From  the  usurper  Cosmo  down  to  the 
imbecile  Gaston,  we  look  In  vain  for  any  of  those  unmixed 
qualities  which  should  raise  a patriot  to  the  command  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  Grand  Dukes,  and  particularly  the  third 
Cosmo,  had  operated  so  entire  a change  In  the  Tuscan  cha- 
racter, that  the  candid  Florentines,  in  excuse  for  some  Imper- 
fections in  the  philanthropic  system  of  Leopold,  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  sovereign  was  the  only  liberal  man  in  bis 
dominions.  Yet  that  excellent  prince  himself  had  no  other 
notion  of  a national  assembly,  than  of  a body  to  represent  the 
wants  and  wishes,  not  the  will,  of  the  people. 


No.  XXIII.  — Battlk  or  Thrasimcnk. 

" An  earthquake  reerd  untie  cdcdly  away."  — Stanza  lxili. 

" And  such  was  their  mutual  animosity,  so  intent  were  they 
upon  the  battle,  that  the  earthquake,  which  overthrew  iu  great 
part  many  of  the  rides  of  Italy,  which  turned  the  course  of 
rapid  streams,  poured  back  the  sea  upon  the  rivers,  and  tore 

I Cotniut  Mnlioet,  Dccrtio  Publico,  J’aWr  Patrlar 

t Carton*,  II*.  zviii,  chap.  Ui.  sol.  til.  page  S48. 

3 On  Government,  chap.  il.  wet.  nrl.  pa*,  ton.  edit.  1 731 . Sidney  l». 


down  the  very  mountains,  was  not  felt  by  one  of  the  cxad*&~ 
ants."4  Such  is  the  description  of  Livy.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  modern  tactics  would  admit  of  such  an  abstraction. 

The  site  of  the  battle  of  Tbrasimene  is  not  to  be  ardstakea. 
The  traveller  from  the  village  under  Cortona  to  Cua  di 
Piano,  the  next  stage  on  the  way  to  Rome,  has  for  the  km 
two  or  three  miles,  around  him,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
right,  that  flat  land  which  Hannibal  laid  waste  in  order  to  to- 
duce  the  Consul  Flaminius  to  move  from  Arezzo.  On  fc* 
left,  and  In  front  of  him,  is  a ridge  of  hills  bending  doer 
towards  the  lake  of  Thrasimcne,  called  by  Livy  ~ mornn 
Cortonenses,"  and  now  named  the  Gualandra.  These  hills 
he  approaches  at  Ossaja,  a village  which  the  itineraries  pre- 
tend to  have  been  so  denominated  from  the  bones  found 
there : but  there  have  been  no  bones  found  there,  and  tbv 
battle  was  fought  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  From  Owm 
the  road  begins  to  rise  a little,  but  does  not  pas*  into  the  roots 
of  the  mountains  until  the  sixty -seventh  milestone  free 
Florence.  The  ascent  thence  Is  not  steep  but  perpetual,  aal 
continues  for  tweoty  minutes.  The  lake  Is  soon  seen  brie* 
on  the  right,  with  Borghetto.  a round  tower,  close  upon  tht 
water  ; and  the  undulating  bills  partially  covered  with  wood, 
amongst  which  the  road  winds,  sink  by  degrees  into  t hr 
marshes  near  to  this  tower.  Lower  than  the  road,  down  ic 
the  right  amidst  these  woody  hillocks,  Hannibal  placed  fan 
horse  s,  in  the  jaws  of,  or  rather  above  the  pass,  which  was 
between  the  lake  and  the  present  road,  and  moat  probably 
close  to  Borghetto,  just  under  the  lowest  of  the  **  tumult"4 
On  a summit  to  the  left,  above  the  road,  is  an  old  circular 
ruin,  which  the  peasant*  call  " the  tower  of  Hannibal  the 
Carthaginian."  Arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  the  road,  the 
traveller  has  a partial  view  of  the  fatal  plain,  which  opeas 
fully  upon  him  as  he  descends  the  Gualandra.  He  soon  find* 
himself  in  a vale  enclosed  to  the  left,  and  in  front.  aad 
behind  him  by  the  Gualandra  hill*,  bending  round  ia  i seg- 
ment larger  than  a semicircle,  and  running  down  at  earls  end 
to  the  lake,  which  oblique*  to  the  right  and  form*  the  chord 
of  this  mountain  arc.  The  position  cannot  be  guessed  at 
from  the  plaint  of  Cortona,  nor  appear*  to  be  so  completely 
enclosed  unless  to  one  who  is  fairly  within  the  hills.  It  then, 
indeed,  appears  “ a place  made  as  it  were  on  purpose  for  a 
snare,"  locus  insidiit  natus.  “ Borghetto  is  then  found  Sc 
stand  In  a narrow  marshy  pass  close  to  the  hill,  and  to 
the  lake,  whilst  there  is  no  other  outlet  at  the  opposite 
turn  of  the  mountains  than  through  the  tittle  town  of  Pas- 
signano,  which  Is  pushed  into  the  water  by  the  foot  of  a 
high  rocky  acclivity."  There  is  a woody  eminence  branch- 
ing down  from  the  mountains  into  the  upper  end  of  the  plain 
nearer  to  the  side  of  Pas  signano,  and  on  this  stands  a white 
village  called  Torre.  Polybius  seems  to  allude  to  this  emi- 
nence as  the  one  on  which  Hannibal  encamped,  and  drew  oat 
his  heavy -armed  Africans  and  Spaniards  In  a conspicuous  po- 
sition.7 From  this  spot  he  despatched  his  Balearic  and  hgbe- 
armed  troops  round  through  the  Gualandra  heights  to  the 
right,  so  as  to  arrive  unseen  and  form  an  ambush  among* 
.the  broken  acclivities  which  the  road  now  passes,  and  to  be 
ready  to  act  upon  the  left  flank  and  above  the  enemy.  whfisi 
the  horse  shut  up  the  pass  behind.  Flaminius  came  to  the 
lake  near  Borghetto  at  sunset ; and.  without  sending  any 
spies  before  him,  marched  through  the  pass  the  neat  morn- 
ing before  the  day  had  quite  broken,  so  that  he  perceived 
nothing  of  the  horse  and  light  troops  above  and  about  him. 
and  saw  only  the  heavy-armed  Carthaginians  in  front  oo  the 
hill  of  Torre.  The  consul  began  to  draw  out  hU  army  in 
the  fiat,  and  in  the  meantime  the  horse  in  ambush  occupied 
the  pass  behind  him,  at  Borghetto.  Thu*  the  Romans  were 
completely  enclosed,  having  the  lake  on  the  right,  the  nuis 
army  on  the  hill  of  Torre  in  front,  the  Gualandra  hills  filled 
with  the  light-armed  on  their  left  flank,  and  being  prevented 
from  receding  by  the  cavalry,  who,  the  farther  they  advanced. 


* Cwtan*.  liv.  zviii.  Chap.  Ui.  vol.  UI.  pa**  t!8.  7 nuu  u^.  hi.  cap.  83.  The  account  In  Pelybhu  nnotw  *■*>■» 

3 On  Government,  chap.  ii.  wet.  zzvl.  pag.  t08.  edit.  1751 . Sidney  l»,  dleable  with  prevent  appmranm  at  that  In  Lie* ; h*  talk*  ad  hfE*  to  We 
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Mopped  up  all  the  outleU  In  the  rear.  A fog  rising  from  the 
lake  now  spread  itself  over  the  army  of  the  consul,  but  the 
high  lands  were  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  the  different  corps  In 
ambush  looked  toward  the  hill  of  Torre  for  the  order  of 
attack.  Hannibal  gare  the  signal,  and  moved  down  from  his 
post  on  the  height.  At  the  same  moment  all  his  troops  on 
the  eminences  behind  and  in  the  flank  of  Flamlnius  rushed 
forwards  as  it  were  with  one  accord  into  the  plain.  The 
Komans,  who  were  forming  their  array  in  the  mist,  suddenly 
heard  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  amongst  them,  on  every  side, 
and  befor  j they  could  fall  into  their  ranks,  or  draw  their 
swords,  or  sec  by  whom  they  were  attacked,  felt  at  once  that 
j they  were  surrounded  and  lost. 

There  are  two  little  rivulets  which  run  from  the  Gualandra 
into  the  lake.  The  traveller  crosses  the  first  of  these  at  about 
a mile  after  he  comes  into  the  plain,  and  this  divides  the 
Tuscan  from  the  Papal  territories.  The  second,  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  further  on,  is  railed  44  the  bloody  rivulet ; ” 
and  the  peasants  point  out  an  open  spot  to  the  left  between 
the 44  Sanguinetto  ” and  the  hills,  which,  they  say,  was  the 
principal  scene  of  slaughter.  The  other  part  of  the  plain  is 
covered  with  thick-set  olive  trees  in  corn  grounds,  and  is 
nowhere  quite  level  except  near  the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  Is, 
indeed,  most  probable  that  the  battle  was  fought  near  this  end 
of  the  valley,  for  the  six  thousand  Romans,  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  broke  through  the  enemy,  escaped  to  the 
summit  of  an  eminence  which  must  have  been  in  this  quarter, 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  traverse  the  whole  plain, 
and  to  pierce  through  the  main  army  of  Hannibal. 

The  Romans  fought  desperately  for  three  hours  ; but  the 
death  of  Flaminius  was  the  signal  for  a general  dispersion. 
The  Carthaginian  horse  then  burst  in  upon  the  fugitives,  and 
the  lake,  the  marsh  about  Borghetto,  but  chiefly  the  plain 
of  the  Sanguinetto  and  the  passes  of  the  Gualandra,  were 
strewed  with  dead.  Near  some  old  walls  on  a bleak  ridge  to 
the  left  above  the  rivulet,  many  human  bone*  have  been  re- 
peatedly found,  and  this  has  confirmed  the  pretentious  and 
the  name  of  the  “ stream  of  blood." 

Every  district  of  Italy  has  its  hero.  In  the  north  some 
painter  is  the  usual  genius  of  the  place,  and  the  foreign  Julio 
Romano  more  than  divides  Mantua  with  her  native  Virgil.* 
To  the  south  we  hear  of  Roman  names.  Near  Thrasimene 
tradition  is  still  faithfa)  \o  the  fame  of  an  enemy,  and  Hannibal 
the  Carthaginian  is  the  only  ancient  name  remembered  on 
the  bank*  of  the  Perugian  lake.  Flarainiu*  is  unknown ; but 
the  postillions  on  that  road  have  been  taught  to  show  the  very 
spot  where  11  Consol*  Romano  was  slain.  Of  all  who  fought 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thrasimene,  the  historian  himself 
has,  besides  the  generals  and  Maharbal,  preserved  indeed  only 
a single  name.  You  overtake  the  Carthaginian  again  on  the 
same  rood  to  Rome.  The  antiquary,  that  is,  the  hostler  of 
the  posthouse  at  Spoleto,  tells  you  that  his  town  repulsed  the 
victorious  enemy,  and  shows  you  the  gate  still  called  Porta 
di  Annibale.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  remark  that  a 
French  travel  writer,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent Dupaty,  saw  Thrasimene  in  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  which 
lay  conveniently  on  his  way  from  Sienna  to  Rome. 


No.  XXIV.  — Statue  or  Pomfey. 

44  And  thou,  dread  statue ! still  existent  in 
The  austeresl/orm  qf  naked  majesty." 

Stanza  lxxxvli. 

The  projected  division  of  the  Spada  Pompey  has  already 
been  recorded  by  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 


I About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  coin*  of  Mantua  W on 
one  ride  the  Image  and  figure  of  Virgil.  Zecca  d'  ll  alia,  pi.  x*U.  i.  6. 
Voyage  dani  lc  MiUnaii,  Ac.  par  A.  2.  MlUta,  tom.  U.  pa*.  *94-  Parts 

1 \ Vitoria  delie  Ant,  fcc.  lib.  Is.  cap.  1 . pa*.  3?  1 , 3t*.  tom.  U. 

3 Clear.  KpUt-  ad  Atticum,  si.  6. 

4 PubUtbrd  by  Catueua,  in  hta  Mtueum  Htananum. 

A HtorU  detle  Arti,  Ac.  1.  la.  c.  1. 

6 Suet  on.  in  *lt-  August.  cap.  31.  and  In  eit-  C.  J.Cwsar.  cap.  8S.  Ap- 

tian aaya  It  waa  burnt  down. 

7 Ando.  Horn.  lib.  i. 

8 Li*.  Hist.  lib.  s.  cap.  liis. 


Roman  Empire.  Mr.  Gibbon  found  it  la  the  memorials  of 
Flaminius  Vacca ; and  it  may  be  added  to  his  mentien  of 1 * *  4t, 
that  Pope  Julius  III.  gave  the  contending  owners  five  hun- 
dred crowns  for  the  statue,  and  presented  it  to  Cardinal  Capo 
di  Ferro,  who  had  prevented  the  judgment  of  Solomon  from 
being  executed  upon  the  image.  In  a more  civilised  age  this 
statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  operation ; for  the  French 
who  acted  the  Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  the  Coliseum,  resolved 
that  their  Caesar  should  fall  at  the  base  of  that  Pompey, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
the  original  dictator.  The  nine-foot  hero  was  therefore  re- 
moved to  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and,  to  facilitate  its 
transport,  suffered  the  temporary  amputation  of  its  right 
arm.  The  republican  tragedians  had  to  plead  that  the  arm 
was  a restoration  : but  their  accusers  do  not  believe  that  the 
integrity  of  the  statue  would  have  protected  it.  The  love  of 
finding  every  coincidence  has  discovered  the  true  Ciesarlan 
Ichor  in  a slain  near  the  right  knee ; but  colder  criticism  has 
rejected  not  only  the  blood,  but  the  portrait,  and  assigned 
the  globe  of  power  rather  to  the  first  of  the  emperors  than 
to  the  last  of  the  republican  masters  of  Rome.  Winkel- 
mann  * is  loth  to  allow  an  heroic  statue  of  a Roman  citizen, 
but  the  Grimani  Agrippa,  a contemporary  almost,  U heroic  ; 
and  naked  Roman  figures  were  only  very  rare,  not  absolutely 
forbidden.  The  face  accords  much  better  with  the  " h ©mi- 
ne m integrum  et  castum  et  gravem  than  with  any  of  the 
busts  of  Augustus,  and  is  too  stern  for  him  who  was  beau- 
tiful, says  Suetonius,  at  all  periods  of  his  life.  The  pretended 
likeness  to  Alexander  the  Great  cannot  be  discerned,  but  the 
traits  resemble  the  medal  of  Pompey.4  The  objectionable 
globe  may  not  have  been  an  111  applied  flattery  to  him  who 
found  Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and  loft  it  the  centre  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  seems  that  Winkelmann  has  made  a mis- 
take in  thinking  that  no  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  statue 
with  that  which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice  can  be  derived 
from  the  spot  where  it  was  discovered.  5 * Flaminius  Vacca 
says  sotto  una  cantina,  and  this  cantina  is  known  to  have 
been  in  the  Vicolo  de’  Leutari,  near  the  Concellaria ; a posi- 
tion corresponding  exactly  to  that  of  the  Janus  before  the 
basilica  of  Pompey’s  theatre,  to  which  Augustus  transferred 
the  statue  after  the  curia  was  either  burnt  or  taken  down.  * 
Part  of  the  Pompeian  shnde,  the  portico,  existed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  XVth  century,  and  the  atrium  was  still  called 
Sat  rum.  So  says  Blondus.  At  all  events,  to  Imposing  is  the 
•tern  majesty  of  the  statue,  and  so  memorable  Is  the  story 
that  the  play  of  the  imagination  leaves  no  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  judgment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a fiction  It  is,  ope- 
rates on  the  spectator  with  an  effect  not  less  powerful  than 
truth. 


No.  XXV.  — The  Bronze  Wolf. 

44  And  thou,  the  thunder -stricken  nurse  of  Rome!" 

Stanza  lxxxviii. 

Ancient  Rome,  like  modern  Sienna,  abounded  most  pro- 
bably with  images  of  the  foster-mother  of  her  founder  ; but 
there  were  two  she- wolves  of  whom  history  makes  particular 
mention.  One  of  these,  qf  brass  mi  ancient  work,  was  seen 
by  Dionysius  7 at  the  temple  of  Romulus,  under  the  Palatine, 
and  is  universally  believed  to  be  that  mentioned  by  the  Latin 
historian,  as  having  been  made  from  the  money  collected  by 
a fine  on  usurers,  and  as  standing  under  the  Ruminal  fig- 
tree.8  The  other  was  that  which  Cicero*  has  celebrated 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  which  the  historian  Dion  also 
records  as  having  suffered  the  same  accident  as  is  alluded  to 
by  the  orator. 10  The  question  agitated  by  the  antiquaries  U, 

9 “ Tom  ttatua  Nattw,  nim  simulacra  Dcorum.  Rorau!uwo»  ft  Rfmui 
cum  a 1 trie*  bell  u a *1  fkhnmta  let!*  cotiddmint."  D.Di<lnU.ll.al.  11 T acorn 
cut  Ule  rtlAiu  qui  ham  urbem  condidlt  Hamulus,  qu*-m  tnauiatum  in  C.tn4- 
tolio  par*  um  atnur  lit  lantern,  ubenbus  lupous  UihumUrto  fuiwc  lurruio- 
Utb.  **  In  i'atilm.  111.  8. 

44  Hi;  U!*e*ri»  eral  Romani  nominU  stltrt* 

Marti*,  qua  parrot  Marorti*  M-mine  nala* 

1’b.Tihu*  grasbdia  rlUll  rare  ri*fb*t 

One  turn  cum  pwrik  flammato  falminh  Ictu 

Ouncklit.  atqur  arulaa  pedum  *etU*la  Itquac. 

Pc  c«m ml atu,  nb.  il-  (Ub.  I.  dm  Pinna*,  cap.  ii.) 

10  Dion.  Hut.  lib.  suvti.  p-  37.  adit.  Hob.  Stcpli.  1648. 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


whether  the  wolf  now  In  the  Conservator’*  Palace  U that  of 
Livy  and  Dionysius,  or  that  of  Cicero,  or  whether  It  is  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  The  earlier  writer*  differ  as  much  as  the 
modems  : Lucius  Faunus  1 says,  that  It  is  the  one  alluded  to 
by  both,  which  U Impossible,  and  also  by  Virgil,  which  may 
be.  Fulrius  Urslnus*  calls  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius,  and 
Marlianus  3 talk*  of  it  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Cicero.  To 
him  Rycquius  tremblingly  assents.  4 Nardici  is  inclined  to 
suppose  it  may  be  one  of  the  many  wolves  preserved  in  an- 
cient Rome ; but  of  the  two  rather  bends  to  the  Ciceronian 
statue. 5 Montfaucon  * mentions  it  as  a point  without  doubt 
Of  the  latter  writers  the  decisive  Winkelmann7  proclaims  it 
as  having  been  found  at  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore,  where, 
or  near  where,  was  the  temple  of  Romulus,  and  consequently 
makes  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius.  His  authority  is  Lucius 
Faunus,  who,  however,  only  says  that  it  teat  placed,  not 
found,  at  the  Ficus  Ruminalis,  by  the  Comitium,  by  which 
he  does  not  seem  to  allude  to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore. 
Rycquius  was  the  first  to  make  the  mistake,  and  Winkelmann 
followed  Rycquius. 

Flaminhis  Vacca  tell*  quite  a different  story,  and  says  he 
bad  heard  the  wolf  with  the  twins  was  found  B near  the  arch 
of  Septimus  Severn*.  The  commentator  on  Winkelmann  is 
of  the  same  opinion  with  that  learned  person,  and  is  incensed 
at  Nardlni  for  not  having  remarked  that  Cicero,  in  speaking 
of  the  wolf  struck  with  lightning  in  the  Capitol,  makes  use  of 
the  past  tense.  But,  with  the  Abate’*  leave,  Nardinl  doe* 
not  positively  assert  the  statue  to  be  that  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero. and,  if  be  had,  the  assumption  would  not  jwrhaps  have 
been  so  exceedingly  Indiscreet.  The  Abate  himself  is  obliged 
to  own  that  there  are  marks  very  like  the  scathing  of  lightning 
in  the  hinder  legs  of  the  present  wolf ; and  to  get  rid  of  this 
adds,  that  the  wolf  seen  by  Dionysius  might  have  been  also 
struck  by  lightning  or  otherwise  injured. 

Let  us  examine  the  subject  by  a reference  to  the  words  of 
Cicero.  The  orator  In  two  places  seems  to  particularise  the 
Romulus  and  the  Remus,  especially  the  first,  which  his  au- 
dience remembered  to  hare  been  In  the  Capitol,  as  being 
struck  with  lightning.  In  his  verse*  he  records  that  the 
twins  and  wolf  both  fell,  and  that  the  latter  left  behind  the 
marks  of  her  feet.  Cicero  does  not  say  that  the  wolf  was 
consumed : and  Dion  only  mentions  that  it  fell  down,  without 
alluding,  as  the  Abate  has  made  him,  to  the  force  of  the  blow, 
or  the  firmness  with  which  it  had  been  fixed.  The  whole 
strength,  therefore,  of  the  Abate  s argument  hangs  upon  the 
past  tense ; which,  however,  may  be  somewhat  diminished  by 
remarking  that  the  phrase  only  shows  that  the  statue  was  not 
then  standing  in  Its  former  position.  Winkelmann  has  ob- 
served that  the  present  twins  are  modem  ; and  it  is  equally 
dear  that  there  are  marks  of  gilding  on  the  wolf,  which  might 
therefore  be  supposed  to  make  a part  of  the  ancient  group. 
It  is  known  that  the  sacred  images  of  the  Capitol  were  not 
destroyed  when  injured  by  time  or  aeddent,  but  were  put 
Into  certain  under-ground  depositories,  called  favistte. 9 it 
may  be  thought  possible  that  the  wolf  had  been  so  deposited, 
and  had  been  replaced  in  some  conspicuous  situation  when 
the  Capitol  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  Rycquius,  without 
mentioning  his  authority,  tells  that  it  was  transferred  from 
the  Comitium  to  the  Later  an,  and  thence  brought  to  the  Ca- 
pitol. If  it  was  found  near  the  arch  of  Sevens*,  it  may  have 


been  one  of  the  Images  which  Orosius10  aays  was  thrown  i 
down  in  the  Forum  by  lightning  when  Alaiic  took  the  dty. 
That  it  Is  of  very  high  antiquity  the  workmanship  is  s de- 
cisive proof ; and  that  circumstance  induced  Wiakdnuoa  to 
believe  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius.  The  Capitoline  wolf,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  of  the  same  early  date  as  that  at  the 
temple  of  Romulus.  LactantJus"  asserts  that  in  his  xme  ! 
the  Romans  worshipped  a wolf;  and  it  is  known  that  tfc* 
Lupercalia  held  out  to  a very  late  period  ’*  after  every  other 
observance  of  the  ancient  superstition  had  totally  expired, 
j This  may  account  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  image 
' longer  than  the  other  early  symbols  of  Paganism. 

! It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  wolf  wai 
a Roman  symbol,  but  that  the  worship  of  that  symbol  is  c 
inference  drawn  by  the  zeal  of  Lactantius.  The  early  Chris-  i 
tian  writers  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  charge*  which  the; 
make  against  the  Pagans.  Eusebius  accused  Use  Romans  to 
their  faces  of  worshipping  Simon  Magus,  and  raising  a sue* 
to  him  in  the  island  of  the  Tyber.  The  Romans  had  pro- 
bably never  heard  of  such  a person  before,  who  came,  how-  . 
ever,  to  play  a considerable,  though  scandalous  part  in  ike 
church  history,  and  has  left  several  token*  of  his  aerial  I 
combat  with  St.  Peter  at  Rome ; notwithstanding  that  ss 
inscription  found  in  this  very  island  of  the  Tyber  showed 
' the  Simon  Magus  of  Eusebius  to  be  a certain  indigenal  god 
called  Semo  Sangus  or  Fidius.  '* 
j Even  when  the  worship  of  the  founder  of  Rome  had  twvc 
| abandoned,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  humour  the  h»s*. 
of  the  good  matrons  of  the  city,  by  sending  them  wish  their 
sick  infants  to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore,  as  they  had 
before  carried  them  to  the  temple  of  Romulus. 1 4 The  prac- 
tice is  continued  to  this  day  ; and  the  site  of  the  above  cfcordb 
seems  to  be  thereby  identified  with  that  of  the  temple;  so 
that  if  the  wolf  had  been  really  found  there,  as  Winkelman 
says,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  present  statue  tw*r.g 
that  seen  by  Dionysius.  But  Faunus,  in  saying  that  it  w« 
at  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  by  the  Comitium,  U only  talking  of  its 
ancient  position  as  recorded  by  Pliny ; and  even  if  he  had  I 
been  remarking  where  it  was  found,  would  not  have  alluded 
to  the  church  of  St.  Theodore,  but  to  a very  different  (dace, 
near  which  it  was  then  thought  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  lud 
been,  and  also  the  Comitium  ; that  is,  the  three  column*  by 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Llberatrice,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Palatine  looking  on  the  Forum. 

It  is,  In  fact,  a mere  conjecture  where  the  image  was  ac- 
tually dug  up;  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  marks  of  the 
gilding,  and  of  the  lightning,  are  a better  argument  in  favour 
of  its  being  the  Ciceronian  wolf  than  any  that  can  be  adduced 
for  the  contrary  opinion.  At  any  rate,  ft  Is  reasonably  se- 
lected in  the  text  of  the  poem  at  one  of  the  most  intemtiaf 
relics  of  the  ancient  dty 1J,  and  is  certainly  the  figure,  if  not 
the  very  animal,  to  which  Virgil  alludes  in  his  beaotifii] 
verses  : — 

“ Geminos  huic  ubera  circum 
Ludere  pendente*  pucros,  et  lam  be  re  matrvai 
Iinpavldos : iliam  tereti  cervkse  reflexam 
M ulcere  altcrnos,  et  corpora  flngere  llngui.”  •• 


1 Lac.  Paunl  d « Antlq.  Uib.  Rom.  lib.  II.  cap.  vli.  ap-  Sallcngre,  tom- 1.  tp*um  fulaet,  ctajus  figuram  redt."  Lactam.  Ac  Falsa  fUUgtcne.  lib.  V 

t*l7.  In  hi*  seventeenth  chapter  be  repeals,  that  tha  statues  were  tbe»e,  I “P-  «*- P*«-  *01-  nfJt-vwbv-  1660  j that  it  to  say,  ha  would  rather  a Am* 
t not  that  they  «nt  fommd  there.  * wolf  than  e prostitute.  Hit  commentator  hae  ofaeervrd  that  the  apnan  / 


bat  not  that  they  wm/ownd  there. 

1 Ap.  Nardtnl,  Roma  Vetus,  1.  v.  e.  It. 

8 MarUani  Urb.  Rom.  Topograph,  lib.  li.  cap.  ix.  He  mentions  another 
— f to  th«V'.iJa..  lib. »,«*..*.  I I,  T.  *.».  1W.  " Q*.  cakn pod.,- Brad.. 

4 Just.  Rtcoull.  de  Capit.  Roman.  Comm.  cap.  xxlv.  peg.  XV).  edit.  ; tnm.vtii.  p.  60t.  In  an.  45*61,  •*  viguiae  adhuefeomw  ad  GeUui  ts 
Logd.  Bat.  1696.  | quae  ftiere  ante  exonha  urbta  alUta  in  Italian!  fnperrafla  - * t 

6 Nardtnl,  Roma  Vetus,  Ub.  v.  cap.  tv.  wrote  a letter  which  ocvupe*  four  folio to  Andmmaches  the  i 

7 Hu*ts  dalle  Aid,  Ac.  Ub.  111.  cap.  til.  a.  U.  note  10.  Wtaklemann  hat  Vet  librU.  cap.  ail  '**  * 

ituW  a unmet  blunder  In  the  now,  by  saying  the  Ciceronian  wolf  was  a at  . . R,  ^ - Kr  h 


Livy  concerning  La  uremia  bring  Agursd  in  this  wolf  wa»  not  « 
Strabo  thought  to.  Rycquius  is  wrong  In  saying  that  Lnctanaua 
the  wolf  was  la  the  Capitol. 


8 Flam.  Vacca,  Memorte,  num.  til.  peg.  I.  ap.  Montfaucon,  Diar.  leal. 

9 Lac.  Faun.  Ibid. 

10  Bee  note  to  stanza  ran.  In  **  Historical  Illustrations.* 

11*'  Rotxmll  nutria  Lupa  booortbo*  sat  affect*  dleiah,  at  farem,  si  animal 


clems,  dell*  Ab.  Ktdoif.  Venutl.  1766. 

I A Donatos,  lib.  sJ.  cup.  18.  gin*  a medal  rrprmmiirg  on  owe  u 
wolf  In  the  tame  position  at  that  In  the  Capital ; end  m the  rrwt 
wolf  with  the  head  not  reverted.  It  Is  of  the  time  of  Sutomnsi  Pi* 
16  An.vt0.651.  Ree  Dr.  Middleton,  In  hta  Letter  from  Rome.  . 
cUnes  to  the  Ciceronian  wdf;  but  without  examining  the  eat>ct. 


ized  b 


APPENDIX. 
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No.  XXVI. — Julius  Cjksar. 

“ For  the  Roman's  mind 

Was  modelCd  m a less  terrestrial  mould." — Stanza  xc. 

It  I*  posaible  to  be  a very  great  man  and  to  bo  still  very  in- 
ferior to  Jaliuc  C*tar,  the  most  complete  character,  to  Lord 
Bacon  thought,  of  all  antiquity.  Nature  teem*  incapable  of 
•uch  extraordinary  combination!  as  composed  his  versatile  ca- 
pacity, which  was  the  wonder  even  of  the  Romans  themselves. 
The  first  general  — the  only  triumphant  politician  — inferior 
to  none  in  eloquence  — comparable  to  any  in  the  attainments 
of  wisdom,  In  an  age  made  up  of  the  greatest  commanders, 
statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers  that  ever  appeared  In 
the  .world — an  author  who  composed  a perfect  specimen  of 
military  annals  in  his  travelling  carriage  — at  one  time  in  a 
controversy  with  Cato,  at  another  writing  a treatise  on  pun- 
ning, and  collecting  a set  of  good  sayings  — fighting  and 
making  love  at  the  same  moment,  and  willing  to  abandon 
both  his  empire  and  his  mistress  for  a sight  of  the  Fountains 
of  the  Nile.  Such  did  Julius  Caesar  appear  to  his  contem- 
poraries and  to  those  of  the  subsequent  ages  who  were  the 
most  inclined  to  deplore  and  execrate  his  fatal  genius. 

But  we  must  not  be  so  much  dazzled  with  his  surpassing 
glory,  or  with  his  magnanimous,  his  amiable  qualities,  as  to 
forget  the  decision  of  his  impartial  countrymen : — 

■I  WAS  JUSTLY  SLAIN. 1 * 


No.  XXVII. — Egeria. 

“ Egeria ! sweet  creation  qf  some  heart 

Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast."  — Stanza  cxv. 

The  respectable  authority  of  Flamlnius  Vacca  would  in- 
cline us  to  believe  in  the  claims  of  the  Egerlan  grotto.3 *  He 
assures  us  that  he  saw  an  inscription  in  the  pavement,  stating 
that  the  fountain  was  that  of  Egeria,  dedicated  to  the  nymphs. 
The  inscription  is  not  there  at  this  day;  but  Montfaucon 
quoteg  lines  of  Ovid3  from  a stone  in  the  Villa  Giustlniani, 
which  lie  seems  to  think  had  been  brought  from  the  same 
grotto. 

This  grotto  and  valley  were  formerly  frequented  in  sum- 
mer, and  particularly  the  first  Sunday  In  May,  by  the  modern 
Romans,  who  attached  a salubrious  quality  to  the  fountain 
which  trickles  from  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  and, 
overflowing  the  little  pools,  creeps  down  (he  matted  grass 
Into  the  brook  below.  The  brook  is  the  Ovldian  Almo, 
whose  name  and  qualities  are  lost  in  the  modern  Aquataccio. 
The  valley  itself  is  called  Valle  dl  Caflhrelli,  from  the  dukes 
of  that  name  who  made  over  their  fountain  to  the  Pallaviclnl, 
with  sixty  rubbia  of  adjoining  land. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  long  dell  Is  the  Egerlan 
valley  of  Juvenal,  and  the  pausing  place  of  Umbritlus,  not- 
| withstanding  the  generality  of  his  commentators  have  sup- 
posed the  descent  of  the  satirist  and  his  friend  to  have  been 
into  the  Arician  grove,  where  the  nymph  met  Hippolitus,  and 
where  she  was  more  peculiarly  worshipped. 

The  step  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  Aiban  hill,  fifteen 
miles  distant,  would  be  too  considerable,  unless  we  were  to 
believe  In  the  wild  conjecture  of  Vossius,  who  makes  that 
gate  travel  from  its  present  station,  where  be  pretends  it  was 
during  the  reign  of  the  Kings,  as  (hr  as  the  Arician  grove,  and 

I " Jure  rami  exUUmetur,"  my*  Snctcnlm,  after  a (air  estimate  of  hit 

character,  and  making  me  of  a phrase  which  wai  a formula  in  Livy'*  time. 

“ Metlumjure  catum  pronuntiavlt,  *T 

{Ub.  Ir. 


l,  etiam  ti  regnl  criminal  tn*on»  fuerit  ;■ 


(Ub.  |r.  cap.  4*.]  and  which  waa  continued  In  (he  ! ratal  Judgment*  pro- 
nounced in  JuMinable  homicide*. «uch  a*  killing  houaebrviker*.  See  Sueton. 
la  VU.  C.  J-  Cmaur,  with  the  commentary  of  Pttiacua,  p.  1M. 

1 Mem  arte,  Ac.  ap.  Nardinl,  peg.  IS.  He  doe*  not  give  the  inscription. 

3 *<  In  r|lla  Jnattntaae  mat  Ingen*  lapis  quadntu*  tolidus,  in  quo  aculpta 
h«c  duo  Ortdi!  carmine  cunt  t — 

' «eerie  e*t  quK  pnabet  aqua*  dan  grata  Caraceni* 

Ilia  Nui 1 * 

Qui  tapUvtdetnr  eod 

Aarium  Italic,  p.  13J. 


then  makes  it  recede  to  its  old  site  with  the  shrinking  city.  « 
The  tufo,  or  pumice,  which  the  poet  prefers  to  marble,  Is 
the  substance  composing  the  bank  in  which  the  grotto  is 
sunk. 

The  modern  topographers  * find  In  the  grotto  the  statue  of 
the  nymph,  and  nine  niches  for  the  Muses  ; and  a late  tra- 
veller * has  discovered  that  the  cave  is  restored  to  that  sim- 
plicity which  the  poet  regretted  had  been  exchanged  for 
Injudicious  ornament.  But  the  headless  statue  is  palpably 
rather  a male  than  a nymph,  and  has  none  of  the  attributes 
ascribed  to  it  at  present  visible.  The  nine  Muses  could 
hardly  have  stood  In  six  niches ; and  Juvenal  certainly 
does  not  allude  to  any  individual  cave. 1 Nothing  can  be 
collected  from  the  satirist  but  that  somewhere  near  the 
Porta  Capena  was  a spot  in  which  It  was  supposed  Xuma 
held  nightly  consultations  with  his  nymph,  and  where  there 
was  a grove  and  a sacred  fountain,  and  fanes  once  consecrated 
to  the  Muses ; and  that  from  this  spot  there  was  a descent 
into  the  valley  of  Egeria,  where  were  several  artificial  caves* 
It  is  clear  that  the  statues  of  the  Muses  made  no  part  of  the 
decoration  which  the  satirist  thought  misplaced  in  these 
1 caves;  for  he  expressly  assigns  other  fanes  (delubra)  to 
these  divinities  above  the  valley,  and  moreover  tells  us  that 
they  had  been  ejected  to  make  room  for  the  Jews.  In  fact, 
the  little  temple,  now  called  that  of  Bgcchus,  w as  formerly 
thought  to  belong  to  the  Muses,  and  Nardinl*  places  them 
in  a poplar  grove,  which  was  In  his  time  above  the  valley. 

It  Is  probable,  from  the  inscription  and  position,  that  the 
cave  now  shown  maybe  one  of  the  “ artificial  caverns,"  of 
which,  indeed,  there  is  another  a little  way  higher  up  the 
valley,  under  a tuft  of  alder  bushes ; but  a single  grotto  of 
Egeria  is  a mere  modern  Invention,  grafted  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithet  Egerlan  to  these  nymphea  in  general, 
and  which  might  send  us  to  look  for  the  haunts  of  Numa 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Our  English  Juvenal  was  not  seduced  Into  mistranslation 
by  his  acquaintance  with  Pope : he  carefully  preserves  the 
correct  plural  — 

Thence  llowly  winding  down  the  vale,  we  view 
The  Egerian  grots  : on,  how  unlike  the  true  I " 

The  valley  abounds  with  springs  and  over  these  springs, 
which  the  Muses  might  haunt  from  their  neighbouring 
groves,  Egeria  presided : hence  she  was  said  to  supply  them 
with  water  ; and  the  was  the  nymph  of  the  grottos  through 
which  the  fountains  were  taught  to  flow.  # 

The  whole  of  the  monuments  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Egerlan 
valley  have  received  names  at  will,  which  have  been  changed 
at  will.  Venuti  10  owns  he  can  see  no  traces  of  the  temples 
of  Jove,  Saturn,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Diana,  which  Nardinl 
found,  or  hoped  to  find.  The  mutatorium  of  Caracal  la’s 
circus,  the  temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  the  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, and,  above  all,  the  temple  of  the  god  Rediculus,  are  the 
antiquaries’  despair. 

The  dreus  of  Caracal  la  depends  on  a medal  of  that  em- 
peror dted  by  Fulvius  Urtlnus,  of  which  the  reverse  shows 
a circus,  supposed,  however,  by  some  to  represent  the  Circus 
Maximus.  It  gives  a very  good  idea  of  that  place  of  exercise. 
The  soli  has  been  but  little  raised,  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
small  cellular  structure  at  the  end  of  the  Spina,  which  was 
probably  the  chapel  of  tbe  god  Consul.  This  cell  is  half  be- 
neath the  soil,  as  it  must  have  been  In  the  dreus  itself ; for 
Dionysius  11  could  not  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  this  di- 
vinity was  the  Roman  Neptune,  because  his  altar  was  under 
ground. 

4 De  Magnlt.  V*t  Rom-  ap.  Qrmr.  Ant.  Rom.  tom.  Iv.  p.  HOT. 

5 Kc  hi  nerd,  Deacrtiiane  di  Roma  • dell'  Agro  Romano,  com*  to  dall' 
Abate  VenvU.  In  Hama,  1760.  The*'  believe  in  tbe  grotto  and  nymph- 
“ Siinulmrro  dl  qoeito  (ante,  euendovt  icuipita  le  acque  a pic  di  eaao> 

6 Ciaadcal  Tour,  chap.  vi.  p.  117.  voL  U. 

7 Set.  111. 

S Ub.  ill.  cap.  UL 

» “ Ur  clique  e toio  aqua  icwununt."  Nardinl,  lib.  UL  cap.  UL 

10  Echlnard,  See.  Oc.  dL  p.  t97,  *9*. 

1 1 Antiq.  Rom.  Ub.  U.  cap.  xuL 
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No.  XXVIII.  — The  Roman  Nemesis. 

" Great  Xemetti ! 

Here,  it  here  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage  long." 

Stanza  cxxxil. 

We  read  in  Suetonius,  that  Augustus,  from  a warning 
received  In  a dream  *,  counterfeited,  once  a year,  the  beggar 
sitting  before  the  gate  of  his  palace  with  his  hand  hollowed 
and  stretched  out  for  charity.  A statue  formerly  in  the  j 
villa  Borgheso,  and  which  should  be  now  at  Paris,  repre- 
sents  the  Emperor  in  that  posture  of  supplication.  The 
object  of  this  self-degradation  was  the  appeasement  of  Ne- 
mesis, the  perpetual  attendant  on  good  fortune,  of  whose 
power  the  Roman  conquerors  were  also  reminded  by  certain  | 
symbols  attached  to  their  cars  of  triumph.  The  symbols 
were  the  whip  and  the  crotalo,  which  were  discovered  in 
the  Nemesis  of  the  Vatican.  The  attitude  of  beggary  made 
the  above  statue  pass  for  that  of  Bolisarius : and  until  the 
criticism  of  Winkelraann  * had  rectified  the  mistake,  one 
fiction  was  called  in  to  support  another.  It  was  the  same 
fear  of  the  sudden  termination  of  prosperity  that  made  Aroasls 
king  of  Egypt  warn  his  friend  Polycratcs  of  Samos,  that  the 
god*  loved  those  whose  live*  were  chequered  with  good  and 
evil  fortunes.  Nemesis  was  supposed  to  lie  In  wait  particu- 
larly for  the  prudent ; that  Is,  for  those  whose  caution  ren- 
dered them  accessible  only  to  mere  accidents  : and  her  first 
altar  was  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Phrygian  iFsepus  by  i 
Adrastus,  probably  the  prince  of  that  name  who  killed  the  j 
son  of  Croesus  by  mistake.  Hence  the  goddess  was  called  j 
Adrastca.1 * 3 

The  Roman  Nemesis  was  sacred  and  august : there  was  a ! 
temple  to  her  in  the  Palatine  under  the  name  of  Khamnusla  : 
so  great,  Indeed,  was  the  propensity  of  the  ancients  to  trust 
to  the  revolution  of  events,  and  to  believe  in  theulivinlty  of 
Fortune,  that  in  the  same  Palatine  there  was  a temple  to  the 
Fortune  of  the  day.4  This  is  the  last  superstition  which  retains 
iu  hold  over  the  human  heart ; and,  from  concentrating  in 
one  object  the  credulity  so  natural  te  man,  has  always  ap- 
peared strongest  in  those  unembarrassed  by  other  articles  of 
belief.  The  antiquaries  have  supposed  this  goddess  to  be 
synonymous  with  Fortune  and  with  Fate  : but  it  was  in  her 
vindictive  quality  that  she  was  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Nemesis. 


No.  XXIX.  — Gladiators. 

" He,  their  tire. 

Butcher'd  to  make  a Roman  holiday''  — Stanza  cxll. 

Gladiators  were  of  two  kinds,  compelled  and  voluntary : 
and  were  supplied  from  several  conditions  ; — from  slaves 
sold  for  that  purpose ; from  culprits ; from  barbarian  captive* 
either  taken  in  war,  and,  alter  being  led  in  triumph,  set 
apart  for  the  games,  or  those  seized  and  condemned  as  rebels ; 
also  from  free  citizens,  some  fighting  for  hire  (auctorati), 
others  from  a depraved  ambition  ; at  last  even  knights  and 
senators  were  exhibited,  — a disgrace  of  which  the  first 
tyrant  was  naturally  the  first  inventor. 5 In  the  end,  dwarfs, 
and  even  women,  fought ; an  enormity  prohibited  by  Sever  us. 
Of  these  the  most  to  be  pitied  undoubtedly  were  the  barba- 
rian captives  , and  to  this  species  a Christian  writer  « Justly 
applies  the  epithet  “ innocent,”  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
professional  gladiators.  Aurelian  and  Claudius  supplied 
great  numbers  of  these  unfortunate  victims  ; the  one  after 

1 Sutton.  In  Vit.  AngottJ,  cap.  91  ■ 

I Start*  dell*  Arts,  frc.  Ub.  xU.  cap.  iti-  torn.  it.  p.  SYS 

3 Diet,  d*  Bajle,  article  Adrastca. 

4 Fonuna  bujuice  diet.  Cicero  mention*  her,  de  Lagtb.  Ub  ib 


his  triumph,  and  the  other  on  a pretext  of  a rebellion.  1 So 
war,  says  Lipsius*,  was  ever  so  destructive  to  the  hm 
race  as  these  sports.  In  spite  of  the  laws  of  CowztsBdoe 
and  Constans,  gladiatorial  shows  survived  the  old  etttbiuhed 
religion  more  than  seventy  years  ; but  they  owed  their  ij*l 
extinction  to  the  courage  of  a Christian.  In  the  year  *?*. 
on  the  kalends  of  January,  they  were  exhibiting  the  sbwi 
in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  before  the  usual  immense  re- 
course of  people.  Almachius,  or  Tclemachus,  aa  eajtm 
monk,  who  had  travelled  to  Rome  intent  on  his  holy  porpeae, 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  area,  and  endeavoured  to  sepa- 
rate the  combatants.  The  pretor  Alypius,  a person  in- 
credibly attached  to  these  games  9,  gave  instant  orders  to  the 
gladiators  to  slay  him  ; and  Telemarhus  grained  the  crows  ef 
martyrdom,  and  the  title  of  saint,  which  surely  has  a ever 
either  before  or  since  been  awarded  for  a more  noble  exploit 
Honor! us  immediately  abolished  the  shows,  which  were 
never  afterwards  revived.  The  story  is  told  by  Theodgret  1 
and  Cassiodorus11,  and  seems  worthy  of  credit,  notwlthstaadag 
its  place  in  the  Roman  martyrology. 12  Besides  the  torrwn 
of  blood  which  flowed  at  the  ftinerals,  in  the  amphitheatre*, 
the  circus,  the  forums,  and  other  public  places,  gUdiatan 
were  Introduced  at  feasts,  and  tore  each  other  to  pieces 
amidst  the  supper  tables,  to  the  gTcat  delight  and  apphnsc 
of  the  guests.  Yet  Llpsius  permits  himself  to  suppose  the 
loss  of  courage,  and  the  evident  degeneracy  of  mankind,  to 
be  nearly  connected  with  the  abolition  of  these  bloody  spec- 
tacles. 


'*  Here,  where  the  Roman  million's  blame  or  praise 

IVas  death  or  life , the  playthings  qf  a crowd. — Stanza  cxlu. 

When  one  gladiator  wounded  another,  he  shouted,  - b*  kai 
it,”  “ hoc  habet,”  or  “ babet.”  The  wounded  combatant 
dropped  his  weapon,  and,  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  trees, 
supplicated  the  spectators.  If  he  had  fought  well,  the  people 
saved  him  ; if  otherwise,  or  as  they  happened  to  be  Iodised, 
they  turned  down  their  thumbs,  and  be  was  slain.  They 
were  occasionally  so  savage,  that  they  were  Impatient  If  a 
combat  lasted  longer  than  ordinary  without  wounds  or  death. 
The  emperor’s  presence  generally  saved  the  vanquished; 
and  it  is  recorded  as  an  instance  of  Caracalla’s  ferocity,  that 
he  sent  those  who  supplicated  him  for  life,  in  a spectacle,  tl 
Niro  media,  to  ask  the  people  ; In  other  words,  handed  them 
over  to  be  slain.  A similar  ceremony  is  observed  at  the 
Spanish  bull-fights.  The  magistrate  presides  ; and  after  the 
horsemen  and  plccadores  have  fought  the  bull,  the  matador* 
steps  forward  and  bows  to  him  for  permission  to  kill  the 
animal.  If  the  bull  has  done  his  duty  by  killing  two  or  three 
horses,  or  a man,  which  last  is  rare,  the  people  interfere  with 
shouts,  the  ladies  wave  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
Is  saved.  The  wounds  and  death  of  the  horse*  are  accom- 
panied with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  many  gestures  of 
delight,  especially  from  the  female  portion  of  the  audience, 
including  those  of  the  gentlest  blood.  Every  thing  depend* 
on  habit.  The  author  of  ChUde  Harold,  the  writer  of  this 
note,  and  one  or  two  other  Englishmen,  who  have  certainly 
in  other  days  borne  the  sight  of  a pitched  battle,  were,  during 
the  summer  of  1809,  in  the  governor’s  box  zt  the  great  amphi- 
theatre of  Santa  Maria,  opposite  to  Cadiz.  The  death  of  one  or 
two  horses  completely  satisfied  their  curiosity.  A gentleman 
present,  observing  them  shudder  and  look  pale,  noticed  that 
unusual  reception  of  so  delightful  a sport  to  some  young 


ABAB  nxmmi  7 Vopfccaa,  In  vlt.  Aurrl.  and  bi  viL.  CUad.  ibid. 

“TSST*  » J“«-  UP-  lbU-Hb.Lov.Ul. 

svqiamv*  9 Aurortlnui  01b.  vi.  ronfm.  cap.  riil.l  **  Atrplurn  umm 

»•  C.  LA  OAT.  apectacuU  Inhiatu  tacmlibtUicr  atirrpturo,"  anibu.  lb.  Ub.  i.  a 

LBO-  **«•  * 10  HUI.  KccW  cap.  uvt.  Ub.  v. 
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Saw  2m  Mur  Atari,  Nov.  Th«oor.  Irwcrip.  Vat.  tom.  I.  p.  88,  89..  -here  12  Uamlaa,  ad  Ann.  « in  notii  ad  Mamvol.  Rom.  L.  Jmm. 
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Fata.  I?4*- 


6 TwtolUaa,  " cart*  qoidem  « Inn 
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tap.  ill. 


*•  gladiator*,  m h 
L La  pa-  bat  ura.  Si 


t Qoaattonw  Roman*,  he,  ap.  Gnrv.  Antiq.  Roman,  tom.  v.  p.  91*.  : 
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ladic*.  who  itared  and  imiled.  and  continued  their  applause* 
as  another  horse  fell  bleeding  to  the  ground.  One  bull  killed 
three  horse*  off  hit  own  horns.  He  was  saved  by  acclama- 
tion*, which  were  redoubled  when  It  was  known  he  belonged 
to  a priest. 

An  Englishman,  who  can  be  much  pleased  with  seeing  two 
men  beat  themselves  to  piece*,  cannot  bear  to  look  at  a horse 
galloping  round  an  arena  with  his  bowels  trailing  on  the 
ground,  and  turns  from  the  spectacle  and  the  spectators  with 
horror  and  disgust. 


No.  XXXL  — The  Alban  Hill. 

“ And  afar 

The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  lares 
The  Lotion  coast,"  Qc.  Qc.  Stansa  clxxiv. 

The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alban  hill  is  of  unrivalled 
beauty,  and  from  the  convent  on  the  highest  point,  which  ha* 
succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Latian  Jupiter,  the  prospect 
embraces  all  the  objects  alluded  to  in  the  cited  stanxa  ; the 
Mediterranean,  the  whole  scene  of  the  Utter  half  of  the 
jEneld,  and  the  coast  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to 
the  headland  of  Circmum  and  the  Cape  of  Terracina. 

The  site  of  Cicero's  villa  may  be  supposed  either  at  the 
Crotta  Ferrata,  or  at  the  Tusculura  of  Prince  Luden  Buo- 
naparte. 

The  former  was  thought  some  years  ago  the  actual  site,  as 
may  be  seen  from  Myddleton's  Life  of  Cicero.  At  present 
it  has  lost  something  of  it*  credit,  except  for  the  Domeni- 
chlnos.  Nine  monks  of  the  Greek  order  live  there,  and  the 
adjoining  villa  Is  a cardinal’s  summer-house.  The  other 
villa,  called  Rufinella,  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
Frascati,  and  many  rich  remains  of  Tuiculum  have  been 
found  there,  beside*  seventy-two  statues  of  different  merit 
and  preservation,  and  seven  busts. 

From  the  same  eminence  are  seen  the  Sabine  hills,  em- 
bosomed in  which  lies  the  long  valley  of  Rustic*.  There  are 
several  drcumstances  which  tend  to  establish  the  Identity  of 
this  valley  with  the  “ Vstica  " of  Horace  ; and  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  the  mo*aic  pavement  which  the  peasant*  uncover 
by  throwing  up  the  earth  of  a vineyard  may  belong  to  his 
villa.  Rustica  1*  pronounced  short,  not  according  to  our  stress 
upon  — " Usticx  cubantis." — It  is  more  rational  to  think 
that  we  arc  wrong,  than  that  the  Inhabitants  of  this  secluded 
valley  have  changed  their  tone  In  this  word.  The  addition 
of  the  consonant  prefixed  is  nothing  ; yet  it  is  necessary  to  be 
aware  that  Rustica  may  be  a modern  name  which  the 
peasants  may  have  caught  from  the  antiquaries. 

The  villa,  or  the  mosaic,  is  in  a vineyard  on  a knoll  co- 
vered with  chestnut  trees.  A stream  run*  down  the  valley  ; 
and  although  it  Is  not  true,  as  said  in  the  guide  books,  that 
this  stream  Is  called  Licenxa,  yet  there  Is  a village  on  a rock 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  which  is  so  denominated,  and  which 
may  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Digentia.  Licenxa  contains 
700  Inhabitants.  On  a peak  a little  way  beyond  is  CivitdU 
containing  300.  On  the  banks  of  the  Anlo,  a little  before  you 
turn  up  Into  Valle  Rustic*,  to  the  left,  about  an  hour  from 
the  villa,  is  a town  called  Vicovaro,  another  favourable  coin- 
cidence with  the  Varia  of  the  poet.  At  the  end  of  the  valley, 
towards  the  Anlo,  there  is  a bare  hill,  crowned  with  a little 
town  called  Bardela.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  the  rivulet  of 
Licenxa  flows,  and  Is  almost  absorbed  in  a wide  sandy  bed 
before  It  reaches  the  Anlo.  Nothing  can  be  more  fortunate 
for  the  lines  of  the  poet,  whether  In  a metaphorical  or  direct 
•euse : — 

44  Me  quotiens  refleit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus, 

Quern  Mandela  biblt  rugosus  frigore  pagus." 

The  stream  is  clear  high  up  the  valley,  but  before  it  reaches 
the  hill  of  Bardela  looks  green  and  yellow  like  a sulphur 
rivulet. 

1 See  Hiitonal  IltasCreUoiu  of  the  Fourth  Cento,  p.  O. 

2 See  Clewtcil  Tour,  Ac-  chep.vli.  p.  MO.  «»L  IL 


Rocca  Giovane,  a ruined  village  in  the  hills,  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  the  vineyard  where  the  pavement  is  shown,  does 
seem  to  be  the  site  of  the  fane  of  Vacuna,  and  an  Inscription 
found  there  tells  that  this  temple  of  the  Sabine  Victory  was 
repaired  by  Vespasian.  With  these  helps,  and  a position 
corresponding  exactly  to  everything  which  the  poet  has 
told  us  of  his  retreat,  we  may  feel  tolerably  secure  of  our 
site. 

The  hill  which  should  be  Lucretills  Is  called  Campanile, 
and  by  following  up  the  rivulet  to  the  pretended  Bandusia, 
you  come  to  the  roots  of  the  higher  mountain  Gennaro. 
Singularly  enough,  the  only  spot  of  ploughed  land  in  the 
whole  valley  is  on  the  knoll  where  this  Banduila  rises. 

44 ....  tu  frlgus  amabile 
Fecsis  vomcrc  tauris 
Frebes,  et  pecori  vago." 

The  peasants  show  another  spring  near  the  mosaic  pavement 
which  they  call  " Oradina,”  and  which  flows  down  the  hills 
into  a tank,  or  mill-dam,  and  thence  tricklos  over  into  the 
Digentia. 

But  we  must  not  hope 

44  To  trace  the  Muses  upwards  to  their  spring," 
by  exploring  the  windings  of  the  romantic  valley  In  search  of 
the  Bandusian  fountain.  It  seems  strange  that  any  ace 
should  have  thought  Bandusia  a fountain  of  the  Digenda.— 
Horace  has  not  let  drop  a word  of  it ; and  this  immortal 
spring  has  in  fact  been  discovered  In  possession  of  the  holders 
of  many  good  things  In  Italy,  the  monks.  It  was  attached  to 
the  church  of  St.  Gervai*  and  Protais  near  Venusia,  where  it 
was  most  likely  to  be  found.1  We  shall  not  be  so  lucky  as  a 
late  traveller  in  finding  the  occasional  pine  still  pendent  on 
the  poetic  villa.  There  Is  not  a pine  In  the  whole  valley,  but 
there  are  two  cypresses,  which  he  evidently  took,  or  mistook, 
for  the  tree  In  the  ode.3  The  truth  is,  that  the  pine  is  now, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Virgil,  a garden  tree,  and  it  was  not 
at  all  likely  to  be  found  in  the  craggy  acclivities  of  the  valley 
of  Rustica.  Horace  probably  had  one  of  them  in  the  orchard 
close  above  his  farm,  immediately  overshadowing  his  villa, 
not  on  the  rocky  heights  at  some  distance  from  his  abode. 
The  tourist  may  have  easily  supposed  himself  to  have  seen 
this  pine  figured  In  the  above  cypresses  ; for  the  orange  and 
lemon  trees  which  throw  such  a bloom  over  hi*  description 
of  the  royal  gardens  at  Naples,  unless  they  have  been  since 
displaced,  were  assuredly  only  acacias  and  other  common 
garden  shrubs.1 


No.  XXXIL  — Eustace’s  Classical  Tour. 

The  extreme  disappointment  experienced  by  choosing  the 
Classical  Tourist  as  a guide  in  Italy  roust  be  allowed  to  find 
vent  in  a few  observations,  which.  It  Is  asserted  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  will  be  confirmed  by  every  one  who  has  se- 
lected the  same  conductor  through  the  same  country.  This 
author  is  In  fact  one  of  the  most  inaccurate,  unsatisfactory 
writers  that  have  in  our  times  attained  a temporary  reputa- 
tion, and  is  very  seldom  to  be  trusted  even  when  he  speaks  of 
object*  which  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  seen.  His  errors, 
from  the  simple  exaggeration  to  the  downright  mis-statement, 
are  so  frequent  as  to  induce  a suspicion  that  he  had  either 
never  visited  the  spots  described,  or  had  trusted  to  the  fidelity 
of  former  writers.  Indeed,  the  Classical  Tour  has  every 
characteristic  of  a mere  compilation  of  former  notices,  strung 
together  upon  a very  slender  thread  of  personal  observation, 
and  swelled  out  by  those  decorations  which  are  to  easily 
supplied  by  a systematic  adoption  of  all  the  common-place* 
of  praise,  applied  to  everything,  and  therefore  signifying 
nothing. 

The  style  which  one  person  thinks  cloggy  and  cumbrous, 
and  unsuitable,  may  be  to  the  taste  of  others,  and  such  may 

3 “ Under  our  window*.  *nd  bordering  on  the  beach,  I*  the  rmal  eerdiw. 
laid  on*  In  parterre*,  and  walk*  thadrd  by  row*  of  orangr  trees.4  Clawtnel 
Tour,  Ik.  chap-  it  *oL  IL  oc*.  365. 
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experience  some  salutary  excitement  in  ploughing  through 
the  periods  of  the  Classical  Tour.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  polish  and  weight  are  apt  to  beget  an  expectation  of 
value.  It  is  amongst  the  pains  of  the  damned  to  toll  up  a 
climax  with  a huge  round  »toiu. 

The  tourist  had  the  choice  of  his  words,  but  there  was  no 
such  latitude  allowed  to  that  of  his  sentiments.  The  love  of 
virtue  and  of  liberty,  which  must  hare  distinguished  the 
character,  certainly  adorns  the  pages  of  Mr.  Eustace ; and 
the  gentlemanly  spirit,  so  recommendatory  either  in  an 
author  or  his  productions,  is  very  conspicuous  throughout 
the  Classical  Tour.  But  these  generous  qualities  are  the 
foliage  of  such  a performance,  and  may  be  spread  about  it  so 
prominently  and  profusely  as  to  embarrass  those  who  wish  to 
see  and  find  the  fruit  at  hand.  The  unction  of  the  divine, 
and  the  exhortations  of  the  moralist,  .may  have  made  this 
work  something  more  and  better  than  a book  of  travels,  but 
they  have  not  made  it  a book  of  travels  ; and  this  observation 
applies  more  especially  to  that  enticing  method  of  instruction 
conveyed  by  the  perpetual  introduction  of  the  same  Gallic 
Helot  to  reel  and  bluster  before  the  rising  generation,  and 
terrify  it  into  decency  by  the  display  of  all  the  excesses  of  the 
revolution.  An  animosity  against  atheists  and  regicides  in 
general,  and  Frenchmen  specifically,  may  be  honourable,  and 
may  be  useful  as  a record ; but  that  antidote  should  either  be 
administered  in  any  work  rather  than  a tour,  or,  at  least 
should  be  served  up  apart,  and  not  so  mixed  with  the  whole 
mass  of  information  and  reflection,  as  to  give  a bitterness  to 
every  page  : for  who  would  choose  to  have  the  antipathies  of 
any  man,  however  just,  for  his  travelling  companions  ? A 
tourist,  unless  he  aspires  to  the  credit  of  prophecy,  is  not 
answerable  for  the  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the 
country  which  he  describes  ; but  his  reader  may  very  fairly 
esteem  all  his  political  portraits  and  deductions  as  so  much 
waste  paper  the  moment  they  cease  to  assist,  and  more  par- 
ticularly if  they  obstruct,  his  actual  survey. 

Neither  encomium  nor  accusation  of  any  government,  or 
governors,  is  meant  to  be  here  offered  ; but  it  is  stated  as  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  change  operated,  either  by  the 
address  of  the  late  imperial  system,  or  by  the  disappointment 
of  every  expectation  by  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
Italian  thrones,  has  been  so  considerable,  and  is  so  appa- 
rent, as  not  only  to  put  Mr.  Eustace's  antigallican  philippics 
entirely  out  of  date,  but  even  to  throw  some  suspicion  upon 
the  competency  and  candour  of  the  author  himself.  A re- 
markable example  may  be  found  in  the  instance  of  Bo- 
logna, over  whose  papal  attachments,  and  consequent 
desolation,  the  tourist  pours  forth  such  strains  of  condolence 
and  revenge,  made  louder  by  the  borrowed  trumpet  of  Mr. 
Burke.  Now  Bologna  is  at  this  moment,  and  has  been  for 
some  years,  notorious  amongst  the  states  of  Italy  for  its 
attachment  to  revolutionary  principles,  and  was  almost  the 
only  city  which  made  any  demonstrations  in  farour  of  the 
unfortunate  Murat.  This  change  may,  however,  have  been 
made  since  Mr.  Eustace  visited  this  country ; but  the  tra- 
veller whom  he  has  thrilled  with  horror  at  the  projected 
•tripping  of  the  copper  from  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s,  must 
be  much  relieved  to  find  that  sacrilege  out  of  the  power  of 
the  French,  or  any  other  plunderers,  the  cupola  being 
covered  with  Irad. 1 

If  the  conspiring  voice  of  otherwise  rival  critics  had  not 
given  considerable  currency  to  the  Clasical  Tour,  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  warn  the  Teadcr,  that  however  It 
may  adorn  his  library,  it  wil  be  of  little  or  no  service  to  him 
In  his  carriage ; and  if  the  judgment  of  those  critics  had 
hitherto  been  suspended,  no  attempt  would  have  been  made 
to  anticipate  their  decision.  As  it  is,  those  who  stand  in  the 

I " What,  then,  will  be  the  ■atonUhment,  or  rather  the  horror,  of  my 

reader,  when  I inform  him  the  French  Committee  turned  it* 

attention  to  Saint  Peter's,  and  employed  a company  of  .lew*  to  estimate  and 
pun.  hose  the  (told,  silver,  and  tarot  ire  that  adorn  the  inside  of  the  edifice, 
as  well  as  the  coypeT  that  raven  the  vault*  and  dome  on  the  outside.” 
flAMiral  Tour.  chap.  IT.  p.  130.  toI.  ii.  The  Mury  about  the  Je«s  is  ucui- 
tivelj  denied  at  Kome. 

g [Mr.  Frauds  Cohen,  novr  Sir  Fraud*  J'aleravr,  K.  H.,  the  learned 
author  of  the  •*  Hie  and  ihoarec*  of  the  English  Constitution,”  “ llUlcvy 
of  the  A eRlo- Salons,"  Ac.  Ac-") 


relation  of  posterity  to  Mr.  Eustace  may  be  penuiiai  to 
appeal  from  cotemporary  praises,  and  are  pertup  acre 
likely  to  be  just  in  proportion  as  the  causes  of  lots  ed  ' 
hatred  are  tbe  farther  removed.  This  appeal  had,  a kb*  , 
measure,  been  made  before  the  above  remarks  were  vacs: 
for  one  of  tbe  most  respectable  of  the  Florentine  pubiakn. 
who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  repeated  Inquiries  of  Ha* 
on  their  journey  southwards  to  reprint  a cheap  editkaef& 
Classical  Tour,  was,  by  the  concurring  advice  of  rfOanuj 
travellers,  induced  to  abandon  his  design,  although  be  k& 
already  arranged  his  types  and  paper,  and  had  send  d 
one  or  two  of  the  first  sheets. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  would  wish  to  part  (like  11- 
Gibbon)  on  good  terms  with  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  ks 
he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  extend  tbe  same  disersi 
silence  to  their  humble  partisans. 


MARINO  FALIERO. 


Note  [A].  Seep.  224. 

[1  aw  obliged  for  the  following  excellent  traniUfleo  of  Ur 
old  Chronicle  to  Mr.  F.  Cohen  *,  to  whom  the  rote 
find  himself  indebted  for  a version  that  I could  not  myself— 
though  after  many  years’  Intercourse  with  Italian— k«** 
given  by  any  means  so  purely  and  so  faithfully. : j 

STORY  OF  MARINO  FALIERO,  DOGE  XLI1 
MCCCLIV. 

On  the  11th  day  of  September,  In  the  year  of  oar  Lcf 
1354,  Marino  Faliero  was  elected  and  chosen  to  be  the 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Venice.  He  was  Count  of  ViUe 
marino,  in  the  marches  of  Treviso,  and  a knight,  ini 1 
wealthy  man  to  boot.  As  soon  as  the  election  was  cccjkat 
it  was  resolved  in  the  Great  Council,  that  a depetsb*  ^ 
twelve  should  be  despatched  to  Marino  Faliero  the  D*' 
who  waa  then  on  his  way  from  Rome ; for  when  he  v* 
chosen,  he  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Holy  Fdkc 
at  Rome, — the  Holy  Father  himself  held  hiJ  court  at  Arlgw* 
When  Messer  Marino  Faliero  the  Duke  was  about  to 
this  city,  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  1351,  a thick  b«* 
on,  and  darkened  the  air : and  he  was  enforced  to  bed 
the  place  of  St.  Mark,  between  the  two  column.*,  oo  tbeipi 
where  evil-doers  are  put  to  death  ; and  all  thought  lb*  ^ 

was  the  worst  of  tokens Nor  must  1 forget  tovrite  tha 

which  I have  read  in  a chronicle.  When  Messer  Msfic- 
Foliero  was  Podesta  and  Captain  of  Treviso,  the  Bhh5? 
delayed  coming  in  with  the  holy  sacrament,  on  a day  vh®  * 
procession  was  to  take  place.  Now,  tbe  said  Marino  Fsbe™ 
waa  so  very  proud  and  wrathful,  that  he  bdfcC*dtfc,®"c' 
and  almost  struck  him  to  the  ground : and,  therefcre.  He*r« 
allowed  Marino  Faliero  to  go  out  of  his  right  sense*,  o 
that  he  might  bring  himself  to  an  evil  death- 

When  this  Duke  had  held  the  dukedom  during  ctef  ® 
and  six  days,  he,  being  wicked  and  ambitious,  sought  w * 

himself  Lord  of  Venice,  in  the  manner  which  I hare  rm  - 
an  ancient  chronicle.  When  the  Thursday 
which  they  were  wont  to  hunt  the  bull,  the  bull 
place  as  usual ; and,  according  to  the  usage  of  those 
after  the  bull  hunt  had  ended,  they  all  proceeded  ^ 
palace  of  the  Duke,  and  assembled  together  i®  oM 
halls  ; and  they  disported  themselves  with  the  wo«*  ( 

3 [In  a tester  So  Mr.  Murray, 

Enclueed  U the  t.*nt  ico 
tent  to  me,  from  an  old  MS.,  tbe 
It  tu  a note  to  the  next  t-dincm.  \ 
mv  conception!  of  hi*  character  « 
met  with  the  extract  You 

»h.it  he  i*  m.vlc  to  v\y  atom  the  1 
he  ipoke  little,  and  tlune  only  war 
which  i*  the  ca*e  In  the  play,  el 
net  «fU».  But  hit  <peoch  to  the  < 
the  play.  I wUh  I had  met  with 
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until  the  first  bell  tolled  they  danced,  and  then  a banquet  was 
served  up.  My  Lord  the  Duke  paid  the  expenses  thereof, 
provided  be  had  a Duchess,  and  after  the  banquet  they  all 
returned  to  their  homes. 

Now  to  this  feast  there  came  a certain  Ser  Michele  Steoo, 
a gentleman  of  poor  estate,  and  very  young,  but  crafty  and 
daring,  and  who  loved  one  of  the  damsels  of  the  Duchess. 
Ser  Michele  stood  amongst  the  women  upon  the  soL*jo  ; and 
he  behaved  Indiscreetly,  so  that  my  Lord  the  Duke  ordered 
that  be  should  be  kicked  off  the  soli^o  ; and  the  esquires  of 
the  Duke  flung  him  down  from  tho  solajo  accordingly.  Ser 
Michele  thought  that  such  an  affront  was  beyond  all  bearing  ; 
and  when  the  feast  was  over,  and  all  other  persons  had  left 
the  palace,  he,  continuing  heated  with  anger,  went  to  the 
hall  of  audience,  and  wrote  certain  unseemly  words  relating 
to  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  upon  the  chair  iu  which  the 
Duke  was  used  to  sit ; for  iu  those  days  the  Duke  did  not 
cover  his  chair  with  cloth  of  sendaJ,  but  he  sat  In  a chair  of 
wood.  Ser  Michele  wrote  thereon  — **  Marin  Falier,  the 
husband  of  the  Jair  wife;  others  hiss  her,  but  he  keeps  her." 
In  the  morning  the  words  were  seen,  and  tho  matter  was 
considered  to  be  very  scandalous  ; and  the  Senate  commanded 
the  Arogadorl  of  the  Commonwealth  to  proceed  therein  with 
the  greatest  diligence.  A largess  of  great  amount  was 
immediately  proffcted  by  the  Avogadori.  In  order  to  discover 
who  had  written  these  words.  And  at  length  It  was  known 
that  Michele  Steno  had  written  them.  It  was  resolved  in  the 
Council  of  Forty  that  he  should  be  arrested ; and  ho  then 
confessed  that  In  the  fit  of  vexation  and  spite,  occasioned  by 
his  being  thrust  off  the  solajo  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress, 
he  had  written  the  words.  Therefore  the  Council  debated 
thereon.  And  the  Council  took  his  youth  into  consideration, 
and  that  he  was  a lover;  and  therefore  they  adjudged  that 
he  should  be  kept  In  close  confinement  during  two  months, 
and  that  afterwards  he  should  be  banished  from  Venice  and 
the  state  during  one  year.  In  consequence  of  this  merciful 
sentence  the  Duke  became  exceedingly  wroth,  it  appearing 
to  him  that  the  Council  had  not  acted  in  such  a manner  as 
was  required  by  the  respect  due  to  his  ducal  dignity  ; and  he 
said  that  they  ought  to  have  condemned  Ser  Michele  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck,  or  at  least  to  be  banished  for  life. 

Now  it  was  fated  that  my  Lord  Duke  Marino  was  to  have 
his  head  cut  off.  And  as  It  Is  necessary  when  any  effect  Is  to 
be  brought  about  that  the  cause  of  such  effect  must  happen, 
it  therefore  came  to  pass  that  on  the  very  day  after  sentence 
had  been  pronounced  on  Ser  Michele  Steno,  being  the  first 
day  of  Lent,  a gentleman  of  the  house  of  Barbara,  a choleric 
gentleman,  went  to  the  arsenal,  and  required  certain  things 
of  the  masters  of  the  galleys.  This  he  did  in  the  pretence  of 
the  Admiral  of  the  arsenal,  and  he,  hearing  the  request, 
answered, — No,  it  cannot  be  done.  High  words  arose  between 
the  gentleman  and  the  Admiral,  and  the  gentleman  struck 
him  with  his  fist  just  above  the  eye  ; and  as  he  happened  to 
have  a ring  on  his  finger,  the  ring  cut  the  Admiral  and  drew 
blood.  The  Admiral,  all  bruised  and  bloody,  ran  straight  to 
the  Duke  to  complain,  and  with  the  intent  of  praying  him  to 
Inflict  some  heavy  punishment  upon  the  gentleman  of  C3 
Barbara.  — **  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  for  thee?” 
answered  the  Duke :— **  think  upon  the  shameful  gibe  which 
hath  been  written  concerning  me  ! and  think  on  tho  manner 
in  which  they  have  punished  that  ribald  Michele  Steno,  who 
wrote  it ; and  see  how  the  Council  of  Forty  respect  our  per- 
son."— Upon  this  tho  Admiral  answered,  — *'  My  Lord 
Dnke.  ir  you  would  wish  to  make  yourself  a prince,  and  to 
cut  all  those  cuckoldy  gentlemen  to  pieces,  I have  the  heart, 

If  you  do  but  help  me,  to  moke  you  prince  of  all  this  state  ; 
and  then  you  may  punish  them  all.”  — Hearing  this,  the  I 
Duke  said, — '*  How  can  such  a matter  be  brought  about  ?** 
— and  so  they  discoursed  thereon. 

The  Duke  called  for  his  nephew,  Ser  Bcrtncdo  Faliero, 
who  lived  with  him  in  the  palace,  and  they  communed  about  ’ 
this  plot.  And  w ithout  leaving  the  place,  they  sent  for  Philip  \ 
C-ilendaro.  a seaman  of  great  repute,  and  for  Bertuccio  1 
I* radio,  who  was  exceedingly  wily  and  cunning.  Then 


taking  counsel  amongst  themselves,  they  agreed  to  call  Id 
some  others  ; and  so,  for  several  nights  successively,  they 
met  with  the  Duke  at  home  in  his  palace.  And  the  following 
men  were  called  in  singly;  to  wit;—  Niccolo  Fagiuolo, 
Giovanni  da  Corfu,  Stefano  Fagiono,  Niccolo  dalle  Bende, 
Niccolo  Blondo,  and  Stefano  Trivlsano.  — It  was  concerted 
that  sixteen  or  seventeen  leaders  should  be  stationed  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  each  being  at  the  head  of  forty 
men,  armed  and  prepared ; but  the  followers  were  not  to 
know  their  destination.  On  the  appointed  day  they  were  to 
make  affrays  amongst  themselves  here  and  there,  in  order 
that  the  Duke  might  have  a pretence  for  tolling  the  bells  of 
San  Marco  ; these  bells  are  nevor  rung  but  by  the  order  of 
the  Duke.  And  at  the  sound  of  the  bells,  these  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  with  their  followers,  were  to  come  to  San  Marco, 
through  the  streets  which  open  upon  the  Piazza.  And  when 
the  noble  and  leading  citizens  should  come  Into  the  Piazza, 
to  know  tnu  cause  of  the  riot,  then  the  conspirators  were  to 
cut  them  in  pieces  ; and  this  work  bciug  finished,  my  Lord 
Marino  Faliero  the  Duke  was  to  be  proclaimed  the  Lord  of 
Venice.  Things  having  been  thus  settled,  they  agreed  to 
fulfil  their  intent  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  1355.  So  covertly  did  they  plot,  that  no  ono  ever  dreamt 
of  their  machinations. 

But  the  Lord,  who  hath  always  helped  this  most  glorious 
city,  and  who,  loving  ft*  righteousness  and  holiness,  hath 
never  forsaken  ft,  inspired  one  Bcltramo  Bergamaico  to  be 
the  cause  of  bringing  the  plot  to  light,  in  the  following 
manner . This  Beltramo,  who  belonged  to  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni 
of  Santo  Stefano,  had  heard  a word  or  two  of  what  was  to 
take  place  ; and  so,  in  the  before-mentioned  month  of  April, 
he  went  to  the  bouse  of  the  aforesaid  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  and 
I him  *11  the  particulars  of  the  plot.  Ser  Niccolo,  when 
he  heard  all  these  things,  was  struck  dead,  as  ft  were,  with 
affright.  He  heard  all  the  particular*  ; and  Beltramo  prayed 
him  to  keep  ft  all  secret ; and  if  he  told  Ser  Niccolo,  it  was 
in  order  that  Ser  Niccolo  might  stop  at  home  on  the  15th  of 
April,  and  thus  save  his  life.  Bcltramo  was  going,  but  Ser 
Niccolo  ordered  bis  servants  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  and  lock 
him  up.  Ser  Niccolo  then  went  to  tho  house  of  Messer 
Giovanni  Gradenlgo  Nasoni,  who  afterwards  became  Duke, 
and  who  also  lived  at  Santo  Stefano,  and  told  him  all.  The 
matter  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  the  very  greatest  importance, 
as  Indeed  ft  was ; and  they  two  went  to  the  house  of  Ser 
Marco  Comaro,  who  lived  at  San  Felice  ; and  haring  spoken 
with  him,  they  ail  three  then  determined  to  go  back  to  the 
house  of  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  to  examine  the  said  Beltramo  ; 
and  having  questioned  him,  and  heard  all  that  he  had  to  say, 
they  left  him  in  confinement.  And  then  they  all  three  went 
Into  the  sacristy  of  San  Salvatore,  and  sent  their  men  to 
summon  the  councillors,  the  Avogadori,  the  Cap!  de’  Died, 
and  those  of  the  Great  Council. 

When  all  were  assembled,  the  whole  story  was  told  to 
them.  They  were  struck  dead,  as  It  were,  with  affright. 
They  determined  to  send  for  Beltramo.  He  was  brought  in 
before  them.  They  examined  him,  and  ascertained  that  the 
matter  was  true ; and,  although  they  were  exceedingly 
troubled,  yet  they  determined  upon  their  measures.  And 
they  sent  for  the  Capi  do*  Quarante,  the  Signori  dl  Notte,  the 
Cnpi  do*  Sestieri,  and  the  Cinque  della  Pace  ; and  they  wero 
ordered  to  assodate  to  their  men  other  good  men  and  true, 
who  were  to  proceed  to  the  houses  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  lecure  them.  And  they  secured  the  foreman 
of  the  arsenal,  In  order  that  the  conspirators  might  not  do 
mischief.  Towards  nightfall  they  assembled  in  tho  palace. 
When  they  were  assembled  in  the  palace,  they  caused  the 
gates  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  palace  to  bo  shut.  And  they 
sent  to  the  keeper  of  the  bell-tower,  and  forbade  the  tolling 
of  the  bell*.  All  this  was  carried  Into  effect.  The  before- 
mentioned  conspirators  were  secured,  and  they  were  brought 
to  the  palace  ; and.  as  the  Council  of  Ten  saw  that  the  Duke 
was  In  the  plot,  they  resolved  that  twenty  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  state  should  be  associated  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
consultation  and  deliberation,  but  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  ballot. 
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The  councillor*  were  the  following : — Ser  Giovanni  Mo- 
cenlgo,  of  the  Seiticro  of  San  Marco ; Ser  Altnoro  Veniero 
da  Santa  Marina,  of  the  Se*tiero  of  Caitello;  Ser  Tomuo 
Vladro,  of  the  Sc*tiero  of  Canareglo  ; Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo. 
of  the  Scstlero  of  Santa  Croce  ; Ser  Metro  Trirtsano,  of  the 
Sestiero  of  San  Paolo  ; Scr  Pantallone  Barbo  II  Grando,  of 
the  Scstiero  of  Ossoduro.  The  Avogadori  of  the  Common- 
wealth were  Zufredo  Morosinl,  and  Ser  Orlo  Pa»qualigo : 
and  these  did  not  ballot.  Those  of  the  Council  of  Ten  were 
Ser  Giovanni  Marcello.  Ser  Tomaso  Sanudo.  and  Ser 
Michcictto  Dnlfino.  the  heads  of  the  aforesaid  Council  of 
Ten.  Scr  Luc*  da  Lcgge,  and  Ser  Pietro  da  Mosto, 
inquisitors  of  the  aforesaid  Council.  And  Ser  Marco  Polani, 
Ser  Marino  Veniero.  Ser  I^ndo  Lombardo,  and  Ser  Nlco- 
lctto  Tririsano.  of  Sant’  Angelo. 

Late  in  the  night,  just  before  the  dawning,  they  chose  a 
junta  of  twenty  noblemen  of  Venice  from  amongst  the  wisest, 
and  the  worthiest,  and  the  oldest.  They  were  to  give  counsel, 
but  not  to  ballot.  And  they  would  not  admit  any  one  of 
CA  Faliero.  And  Nlccolo  FalierO,  and  another  Nlccolo 
Fallero.  of  San  Tomaso,  wore  expelled  from  the  Council, 
because  they  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Doge.  And  this 
resolution  of  creating  the  junta  of  twenty  was  much  praised 
throughout  the  state.  The  following  were  the  members  of 
the  junta  of  twenty:  — Ser  Marco  Giustinlani,  Procuratore, 
Ser  Andrea  Erixzo,  Procuratore,  Ser  Llonardo  Giustinlani, 
Procuratore,  Ser  Andrea  Contarinl,  Scr  Simone  Dandolo, 
Scr  Nlccolo  Volpc,  Ser  Giovanni  Loredano,  Ser  Marco  Dicdo, 
Ser  Giovanni  Gradenlgo.  Ser  Andrea  Cornaro,  Cavaliere, 
Ser  Marco  Soranzo,  Ser  Rlnleri  du  Mosto,  Ser  Gaxano  Mar- 
cello, Ser  Marino  Morosini.  Ser  Stcfano  Belcgno,  Ser  Kiccolo 
Lloni,  Ser  Filippo  Orio.  Scr  Marco  Trlvlsano,  Scr  Jacopo 
Bragadiuo,  Ser  Giovanni  Foscarini. 

These  twenty  were  accordingly  called  in  to  the  Council  of 
Ten ; and  they  sent  for  my  Lord  Marino  Faliero  the  Duke  : 
and  my  Lord  Marino  was  then  consorting  in  the  palace  with 
people*  of  great  estate,  gentlemen,  and  other  good  men,  none 
of  whom  knew  yet  how  the  fket  stood. 

At  the  same  time  Bertucci  Israello,  who.  as  one  of  the 
ringleaders,  was  to  head  the  conspirators  in  Santa  Croce, 
was  arrested  and  bound,  and  brought  before  the  Council. 
Zancllo  del  Brin.  Nicoletto  di  Hosa,  Nlcolctto  Alberto,  and 
the  Guardiaga.  were  also  taken,  together  with  several  seamen, 
and  people  of  various  ranks.  These  were  examined,  and  the 
truth  of  the  plot  was  ascertained. 

On  the  16th  of  April  judgment  was  given  in  the  Council  of 
Ten,  that  Filippo  Calcndaro  and  Bertucclo  Israello  should 
be  hanged  upon  the  red  pillars  of  the  balcony  of  the  palace, 
from  which  the  Duke  is  wont  to  look  at  the  bull  hunt : and 
they  were  hanged  with  gags  in  their  mouths. 

The  next  day  the  following  wore  condemned  : — Nlccolo 
Zuccuolo.  Nicoletto  Btondo,  Nicoletto  Doro,  Marco  Giuda, 
Jacomclio  Dagollno.  Nicoletto  Fidcle,  the  son  of  Filippo 
Calcndaro,  Marco  Torello,  colled  Israello,  Stefnno  Trivisano, 
the  money  changer  of  Santa  Marghcrita.  and  Antonio  dalle 
Bende.  These  were  all  taken  at  Chiozza,  for  they  were 
endeavouring  to  escape.  Afterwards,  by  virtue  of  the  sentence 
which  was  passed  upon  them  In  the  Council  of  Ten,  they 
were  hanged  on  successive  days  ; some  singly  and  some  in 
couples,  upon  the  columns  of  the  palace,  beginning  from  the 
red  columns,  and  so  going  onwards  towards  the  canal.  And 
other  prisoners  were  discharged,  because,  although  they  had 
beon  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  yet  they  had  not  assisted  in 
it : for  they  were  given  to  understand  by  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  plot,  that  they  were  to  come  armed  and  prepared  for 
the  service  of  the  state,  and  lu  order  to  secure  certain  crimi- 
nals ; and  they  knew  nothing  else.  Nicoletto  Alberto,  the 
Guardiaga,  and  Bartolommeo  Ciricolo  and  his  son,  and 
several  others,  who  were  not  guilty,  were  discharged. 

On  Friday,  the  16th  day  of  April,  judgment  was  also  given 
In  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten,  that  my  Lord  Marino  Faliero, 
the  Duke,  should  have  his  head  cut  off ; and  that  the  execu- 
tion should  be  done  on  the  landing-place  of  the  stone  staircase, 
where  the  Dukes  take  their  oath  when  they  first  enter  the 


palace.  On  the  following  day,  the  17th  of  April,  the  door*  9f 
the  palace  being  shut,  the  Duke  had  his  bead  cut  o£  »b*t 
the  hour  of  noon.  And  the  cap  of  estate  was  Ukea  frw  the 
Duke's  head  before  he  came  down  stairs.  When  the  amdtm 
was  over,  it  Is  said  that  one  of  the  Council  of  Tea  ratio 
the  columns  of  the  palace  over  against  the  place  oi  St.kirt 
and  that  he  showed  the  bloody  sword  unto  the  people,  enhf 
out  with  a loud  voice  — **  The  terrible  doom  bath  fallen  c?x 

the  traitor  J " and  the  doors  were  opened,  sad  the  p 

all  rushed  in,  to  see  the  corpse  of  the  Duke,  »bo  hsdbeo 
beheaded. 

It  must  be  known  that  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo, the couacii.  ' 
was  not  present  when  the  aforesaid  sentence  was  pnmwaw: 
because  he  was  unwell,  and  remained  at  home.  So  that 
fourteen  balloted  ; that  is  to  say,  five  councillors,  sad  Bine 4 
the  Council  of  Ten.  And  it  was  adjudged,  that  all  the  laai 
and  chattels  of  the  Duke,  as  well  as  of  the  other  tmton 
should  be  forfeited  to  the  state.  And,  as  a grace  to  the  Dui- 
it  was  resolved  in  the  Council  of  Ten  that  be  ihooid  V 
allowed  to  dispose  of  two  thousand  ducat*  out  of  bb  cn 
property.  And  it  was  resolved,  that  all  the  councillors  al 
all  the  Avogadorl  of  the  Commonwealth,  those  of  the  Caoct 
of  Ten,  and  the  members  of  the  junta,  who  hid  assist'd  c 
passing  sentence  on  the  Duke  and  the  other  traiton. 
have  the  privilege  of  carrying  arms  both  by  day  and  by  nifb- 
in  Venice,  and  from  Grado  to  Cataxere.  And  they  were zl* 
to  be  allowed  two  footmen  carrying  arm*,  the  aforesaid  fwt- 
men  living  and  boarding  with  them  in  their  own  b««*  & 
he  who  did  not  keep  two  footmen  might  transfer  the  prinlrp 
to  his  son*  or  his  brothers  , but  only  to  two.  PerainM  - 
carrying  arms  was  also  granted  to  the  four  notaries  dm 
chancery,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  w bo  tod 
depositions : and  they  were.  Amedio,  Nicoletto  di 
Stoffanello,  and  Pietro  de  Compostelli,  the  secretary*  of  ^ 
Signori  di  Notte. 

After  the  traitors  had  been  hanged,  and  the  Dub  »* 64 
his  head  cut  off.  the  state  remained  in  great  tranquillity «- 
peace.  And,  as  I hare  read  in  a chronicle,  the  corpse  -- 
Duke  was  removed  in  a barge,  with  eight  torches,  to  but* 
in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  e Paolo,  where  it  »** - 
The  tomb  is  now  In  that  aisle  la  the  middle  of  the  *•- 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  which  wa*  built  by 
Gabriel  of  Bergamo.  It  is  a coffin  of  *tone,  with  these 
engraven  thereon  : “ Hcic  jacct  Dorman  Maritas  • 
— And  they  did  not  paint  his  portrait  iatbebsu  ■* 
Great  Council ; but  in  the  place  where  it  ought  ta 
been,  you  see  these  words : “ Htc  nt  locus  Mtrwl  _ 
decapitati  pro  cr (minibus  " — And  It  i*  thought  tbst  » 
was  granted  to  the  church  of  Sant’  Apostolo ; * ^ 

gTcat  one  near  the  bridge.  Yet  this  could  not  be 


else  me  lanuiy  reugm  iv  — — , .f  ^ 

belongs  to  Ci  Faliero.  I must  not  refrain  from  ^ 
some  wished  to  write  the  following  words ta JrJTw*** 
his  portrait  ought  to  have  been,  a* 


Faletro  Dux,  temeritat  me  cepit.  Tomas  Ita.  ^ 

criminibus."  — Others,  also.  Indited  a couj  - 
being  inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 

•*  Dux  Tenet  um  Jacet  heic.pairiom 

Sccptra,  decut,  centum  perdidit,  atqucon^  • 


Note  [B].  — Petrarch  ox  thi  Con"***1  W 
Marino  Falimo.1 

" At  giovane  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  succcdette  t® 

11  quale  tardi  si  pose  al  timone  della  repubbb«-  ^ ^ t 
prim*  di  quel,  chc  been  d’  uopo  a lul.  ed  all*  ^ (Sasw0. 
Marino  Faliero,  personaggio  a me  noto  per  ” ^ ^ „ 
chcxxa.  Falsa  era  l'opinlone  intorno  * ,ul* 
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moitrd  fornlto  pii)  di  corraggio,  che  di  icnno.  Non  pago  della 
prima  dlgniti,  entr6  con  slnlstro  plede  nel  pubbllco  Palazzo : 
imperciocchc  queato  Doge  de  Venctl,  magi  it  rat  o aacro  In 
tutti  I aecoli,  che  dagll  antichi  fb  aemprc  vencrato  qual  numo 
in  quclla  dtti,  ’altr*  jeri  ft)  decollato  nel  vestibolo  dell’ 
istesso  Palazzo.  Dlacorrerei  fin  dal  prlndpio  le  cauae  dl  un 
tale  evvento^e  coal  vario,  ed  ambiguo  non  ne  foaae  11  grldo. 
Nesauno  peri)  lo  acuaa.  tutti  aflermano.  chc  egli  abbia  voluto 
cangiar  qualche  coaa  nell*  online  della  rcpubblica  a lul  tra- 
mandato  dai  roaggiori.  Che  dctfderava  egli  di  pit)  ? lo  aon 
d*  avvlso,  che  egli  abbia  ottenutoxih,  chc  non  ai  concedette  a 
neaaunaltro:  mentre  ademplra  gli  ufficj  di  legato  preaao  11 
Pontefice,  e aulle  rirc  del  Rodano  trattava  la  pace,  che  lo 
prima  di  lui  avevo  indaroo  tentato  di  conchiudere,  gli  fti 
conferito  P onore  del  Ducato,  cite  ne  chiedeva,  nc  *’  aspettaru. 
Tomato  in  patria,  pcnsb  a qnello.cul  netsuno  non  pose  tncute 
giammal,  e sofTrl  quello,  che  a niuno  accadde  mai  di  aoflHre : 
glare hd  in  quel  luogo  celeberrlmo,  e chiarlssimo,  e bellUtlmo 
infra  tutti  quclli,  che  io  ▼idl,  ore  I iuoi  antenati  avevano 
ricevuti  grandissimi  onori  in  mezzo  alle  prnnpe  trionfali,  iri 
egli  fd  trascinato  in  modo  lerrile,  e ipogliato  delle  insegne 
ducal  I,  perdclte  la  testa,  e macchii)  col  proprio  sangue  le  soglle 
del  terapio,  I'  atrlo  del  Palazzo,  e le  scale  marmoree  rendutc 
spetse  volte  illustrl  o dalle  solenni  festiviti,  o dalle  .octili 
ipoglle.  Hi>  notato  11  luogo.  ora  noto  il  tempo : i P an  nodel 
Natale  di  Cristo  1355.  fU  il  giorqo  18  d’  Aprile.  Si  alto  d II 
grido  sparso,  che  sc  alcuno  esaminerA  ladUdplina,  e le  costu- 
manze  di  quella  cltti.  e quanto  mutamento  di  cose  venga 
minacciato  dal  la  morte  di  un  sol  uotno  (quantunque  multi 
altri,  come  narrano,  essendo  complied,  o subirono  1*  istesso 
supplicio,  o loaspettano)  si  accorgeri,  che  nulla  di  pid  grande 
awenne  ai  nostrl  tempi  nella  Italia.  Tu  forse  qui  attend  il 
raiogiudixio:  assolvo  il  popolo,  se  credere  alia  Tama,  bench  & 
abbia  potuto  e castigate  pi  it  mitemente,  e con  maggior  dol- 
cetza  vendicare  il  suo  dolorc : tua  non  cosi  facilmente.  si 
modera  un*  Ira  giusta  insieme,  e grande  in  uu  numeroso 
popolo  principalmcntc,  nel  quale  il  preclpitoso,  cd  instabile 
volgo  nguzza  gli  stimoll  dell*  Irracondia  con  raphli,  e scou- 
sigliati  clamori.  Compatlico,  e nell’  istesso  tempo  mi  adiro 
con  quell'  lnfelice  uomo,  il  quale  adorno  di  un‘  insolito  onore, 
non  so,  che  cosa  si  volesse  negli  estremi  anni  della  tua  vita : 
ta  calamity  dl  lui  diviene  sempre  pid  grave,  perchd  dal  I a sen- 
tenza  contra  di  esso  promulgata  aperira,  che  egli  fd  non  solo 
misero,  ma  insane,  e demente,  c che  con  vane  arti  si  usurpo 
per  tautl  anni  una  falsa  fama  di  sapienza.  Ammonisco  i 
Dogi,  I quali  gli  succedcrano,  che  questo  e un’  esempio  posto 
fnansi  ai  loro occlij, quale  spccchlo.  nel  quale  veggano  d’  esscre 
non  Signori,  raa  Duci,  anzi  nemraeno  Dud,  ma  onoratl  servi 
della  Rcpubblica.  Tu  sla  sano  ; e giacchd  fluttuano  le  pub- 
bliche  cose,  sforsiamosi  di  governar  modestissimamentc  1 
privatl  no*tri  alfui.”  — Levati,  fiaggi  di  Felrarca,  rol.  i /. 

p.m 

The  above  Italian  translation  from  the  Latin  epistles  of 
Petrarch  proves  — lstly.  That  Marino  Falicro  was  a personal 
friend  of  Petrarch's  ; **  antica  dimestichezza,"  old  intimaej. 
is  the  phrase  of  the  poet.  2dly,  That  Petrarch  thought  that 
be  had  more  courage  than  conduct,  **  pld  di  corraggio  chc  dl 
senno.”  3dly,  That  there  was  some  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Petrarch  ; for  he  says  that  Marino  Faliero  was  treating  of  the 
peace  which  he  himself  had  " vainly  attempted  to  conclude.” 
tthly,  That  the  honour  of  the  dukedom  was  conferred  upon 
him,  which  he  neither  sought  nor  expected,  **  che  nd  chiedeva 
nd  as  pet  lav  a,”  and  which  had  never  been  granted  to  any 
other  in  like  dre  uni  stances,  ” ci6  che  non  si  concedette  a 
nessun  altro,”  a proof  of  the  high  esteem  In  which  he  must 
have  been  held.  5thly,  That  he  had  a reputation  for  wisdom, 
only  forfeited  by  the  last  enterprise  of  his  life,  “ si  usurpd  per 
tanii  anni  una  falsa  fama  di  sapienza.”  — ’*  He  had  usurped  for 
so  many  years  a false  fame  of  wisdom,”  rather  a difficult  task, 
I should  think.  People  arc  generally  found  out  before  eighty 
years  of  age,  at  least  in  a republic. — From  these,  and  the 

I Corrmponalence  ot  M.  SthUck,  French  chii(<  il'iITtlrM.  Despatch  of 
7tth  Au|ut,  I7IZ.  X Ibid.  1 *»pmch,  3l»t  Augukt. 

3 nu.  Despatch  ot  VI  September,  1735. 


other  historical  notes  which  1 have  collected,  it  may  be  in* 
ferred  that  Marino  Falicro  possessed  many  of  the  qualities, 
but  not  the  success  of  a hero ; and  that  his  passions  were  too 
violent.  The  paltry  and  ignorant  account  of  Dr.  Moore  fails 
to  the  ground.  Petrarch  says,  “ that  there  had  been  no  greater 
event  in  his  times  ” ( our  timet  literally),  “ nostri  tempi.”  iu 
Italy.  He  also  differs  from  the  historian  in  saying  that 
Faliero  was  “ on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,"  instead  of  at  Rome, 
when  elected  ; the  other  accounts  say,  that  the  deputation  of 
the  Venetian  senate  met  him  at  Ravenna.  How  this  may 
have  been,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  and  is  of  no  great 
importance.  Had  the  man  succeeded,  he  would  have  changed 
the  face  of  Venice,  and  perhaps  of  Italy.  As  it  is,  what  are 
they  both  ? 


Note  [C].  — Venetian  Societv  and  Maksim. 

“ Vice  without  splendour,  tin  without  relief 
Even  from  the  gloss  qf  love  to  tnsooth  it  o'er  i 
Rut,  in  its  stead,  coarse  lusts  of  habitude,"  kc. 

(Sec  p.  231.) 

“ To  these  attacks  so  frequently  pointed  by  the  govern- 
ment against  the  clergy,  — to  the  continual  struggles  between 
the  different  constitute  J bodies,  — to  these  enterprises  carried 
on  by  the  mass  of  the  nobles  against  the  depositaries  of  power, 
— to  all  those  projects  of  innovation,  which  always  ended  by 
a stroke  of  state  policy  ; we  must  add  a cause  not  less  fitted 
to  spread  contempt  for  ancient  doctrines  ; this  was  the  excess 
if  corruption. 

That  freedom  of  manners,  which  had  been  long  boasted 
of  as  the  principal  charm  of  Venetian  society,  bad  degenerated 
Into  scandalous  licentiousness  : the  tie  of  marriage  was  less 
sacred  iu  that  Catholic  country,  than  among  those  nation* 
where  the  laws  and  religion  admit  of  Its  being  dissolved. 
Because  they  could  not  break  the  contract,  they  feigned  that 
it  had  not  existed ; and  the  ground  of  nullity,  immodestly 
alleged  by  the  married  pair,  was  admitted  with  equal  facility 
by  priests  and  magistrates,  alike  corrupt.  These  divorces, 
veiled  under  another  name,  became  so  frequent,  that  the 
most  Important  act  of  civil  society  was  discovered  to  be 
amenable  to  a tribunal  of  exceptions  ; and  to  restrain  the  open 
scanilal  of  such  proceedings  became  the  office  of  the  police. 
In  1782,  the  Council  of  Ten  decreed,  that  every  woman  who 
should  sue  for  a dissolution  of  her  marriage  should  be  com- 
pelled to  await  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  some  convent,  to 
be  named  by  the  court. 1 Soon  afterwards  the  same  council 
summoned  all  causes  of  that  nature  before  itself. 1 This 
infringement  on  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  having  occasioned 
some  remonstrance  from  Rome,  the  council  retained  only  the 
right  of  rejecting  the  petition  of  tiie  married  persons,  and 
consented  to  refer  such  causes  to  the  holy  office  as  it  should 
not  previously  have  rejected. s 

**  There  was  a moment  in  which,  doubtless,  the  destruction 
of  private  fortunes,  the  ruin  of  youth,  the  domestic  discord 
occasioned  by  these  abuses,  determined  the  government  tu 
depart  from  its  established  maxims  concerning  the  freedom 
of  manners  allowed  the  subject.  All  the  courtesans  were 
banished  from  Venice  ; but  their  absence  was  not  enough  to 
reclaim  and  bring  bark  good  morals  to  a whole  people  brought 
up  In  the  most  scandalous  licentiousness.  Depravity  reached 
the  very  bosoms  of  private  families,  and  even  into  the  cloister  ; 
and  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  recall,  and  eTen  to 
indemnify4  women  who  sometimes  gained  possession  of  im- 
portant secrets,  and  w ho  might  be  usefully  employed  in  the 
ruin  of  men  whose  fortunes  might  have  rendered  them 
dangerous.  Since  that  time  Ucentiuusness  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing ; and  we  have  seen  mothers,  not  only  selling  the 
innocence  of  their  daughters,  but  selling  it  by  a contract. 

t Th*  decree  for  recall  daignate*  them  m moUre  UmvmenU  mmc- 

Irlri : * fund  and  tonie  lioutrc,  called  CViee  mmpnn*,  ■wire  aadgnml  to  them  j 
hence  the  o|rprebnou»  i|<p  l>iUon  of  C+rumfMni. 
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authenticated  by  the  signature  of  a public  officer,  and  the 
performance  of  which  was  secured  by  the  protection  of  the 
laws. 1 

“ The  parlours  of  the  convents  of  noble  ladies,  and  the 
houses  of  the  courtesans,  though  the  police  carefully  kept  up 
a number  of  spies  about  them,  were  the  only  assemblies  for 
society  In  Venice ; and  in  these  two  places,  so  different  from 
each  other,  there  was  equal  freedom.  Music,  collations, 
gallantry,  were  not  more  forbidden  In  the  parlours  than  at 
the  casinos.  There  were  a number  of  casinos  for  the  purpose 
of  public  assemblies,  where  gaming  was  the  principal  pursuit 
of  the  company.  It  was  a strange  sight  to  see  persons  of 
either  sex  masked,  or  grave  in  their  magisterial  robes,  round 
a table,  invoking  chance,  and  giving  way  at  one  instant  to  the 
agonies  of  despair,  at  the  next  to  the  illusions  of  hope,  and 
that  without  uttering  a single  word. 

**  The  rich  had  private  casinos,  but  they  lived  incognito  in 
them  ; and  the  wives  whom  they  abandoned  found  compens- 
ation in  the  liberty  they  enjoyed.  The  corruption  of  morals 
had  deprived  them  of  their  empire.  We  have  just  reviewed 
the  whole  history  of  Venice,  and  we  have  not  once  seen  them 
exercise  the  slightest  Influence."— Da  an  : Hut.  dc  la  Repub- 
dc  1'inite,  roL.  v.  p.  95. 


THE  TWO  FOSCARI. 


Note  [A],  See  p.277. 

The  best  English  account  of  the  incidents  on  which  this  play  is 
founded , u given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Smedley't  “ Sketches  of  Venetian  History and  is  as  follows: 

“ Th*  reign  of  Francesco  Foscari  had  now  been  prolonged 
to  the  unusual  period  of  thlrty.four  yean,  and  these  years 
were  marked  by  almost  continual  warfare ; during  which, 
however,  the  courage,  the  firmness,  and  the  sagacity  of  the 
illustrious  Doge  had  won  four  rich  provinces  for  his  country, 
and  increased  her  glory  not  less  than  her  dominion.  Ardent, 
enterprising,  and  ambitious  of  the  glory  of  conquest,  it  was 
not  without  much  opposition  that  Foscari  had  obtained  the 
Dogcthlp ; and  he  soon  discovered  that  the  throne  which  he 
had  coveted  with  so  great  earnestness  was  far  from  being  a 
seat  of  repose.  Accordingly,  at  the  peace  of  Ferrara,  which 
in  1433  succeeded  a calamitous  war,  foreseeing  the  approach 
of  fresh  and  still  greater  troubles,  and  wearied  by  the  factions 
which  ascribed  all  disasters  to  the  Prince,  he  tendered  his 
abdication  to  the  senate,  and  was  refused  A like  offer  waj 
renewed  by  him  when  nine  years*  further  experience  of 
sovereignty  had  confirmed  his  former  estimate  of  its  cares ; 
and  the  Council,  on  this  second  occasion,  much  more  from 
adherence  to  existing  institutions  than  from  any  attachment 
to  the  person  of  the  Doge,  accompanied  their  negative  with 
the  exaction  of  an  oath  that  he  would  retain  his  burdensome 
dignity  for  life.  Too  early,  alas ! was  he  to  be  taught  that  life, 
on  such  conditions,  was  the  heaviest  of  curses  ! Three  out  of 
his  four  sons  were  already  dead:  to  Glacopo,  the  survivor,  he 
looked  for  the  continuation  of  his  name  and  the  support  of 
his  declining  age  ; and,  from  that  youth’s  intermarriage  with 
the  illustrious  house  of  Contarini,  and  the  popular  joy  with 
which  his  nuptials  were  celebrated,  the  Doge  drew  favourable 
auspices  for  future  happiness.  Four  years,  however,  had 
scarcely  elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of  that  well-omened 
marriage,  when  a series  of  calamities  began,  from  which  death 
alone  was  to  relieve  either  the  son  or  his  yet  more  wretched 
father.  In  1445,  Glacopo  Foscari  was  denounced  to  the  Ten, 
as  having  received  presents  from  foreign  potentates,  and 
especially  from  Filippo- Maria  Visconti  The  offence,  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  was  one  of  the  most  heinous  which  a noble 

1 hlMja,  Description  of  Venice,  vol.  U.  j and  M.  AicbsnhoU,  Picture  at 
Italy,  vol.  1.  eh.  X- 


could  commit.  Even  if  Glacopo  were  guiltiest  of  bfhcglng 
that  law,  it  was  not  easy  to  establish  lnnoceoct  Wirt  i 
Venetian  tribunal.  Under  the  eyes  of  his  own  fstlw.  esa- 
pelled  to  preside  at  the  unnatural  examination,  a ct'daia 
was  extorted  from  the  prisoner,  on  the  rack;  ind, frra'i* 
Ups  of  that  father,  he  received  the  sentence  which  baauiai 
him  for  life  to  Napoli  di  Romania.  On  his  pauagr,  wu*» 
Ulncss  delayed  him  at  Trieste ; and,  at  the  especial  prajtri 
the  Doge,  a less  remote  district  was  assigned  for  his  puauk 
ment : he  was  permitted  to  reside  at  Treviso,  and  hit  vifc 
was  allowed  to  participate  his  exile. 

**  It  was  In  the  commencement  of  the  winter  of  1*50,  skis 
Giacopo  Foscari  rested,  in  comparative  tranquillity,  sitkh 
the  bounds  to  which  he  was  restricted,  that  an  ussjiiuftG 
occurred  in  the  streets  of  Venice.  Ilermolao  Donato,  a CW 
of  the  Ten,  was  murdered  on  his  return  from  a tilting  of  tig 
council,  at  his  own  door,  by  uuknown  hands.  The  myiimd* 
of  the  offence  and  the  violation  of  the  high  dignity  of  the  Tn 
demanded  a victim  ; and  the  coadjutors  of  the  slain 
caught  with  eager  grasp  at  the  slightest  clue  which  napd* 
could  afford.  A domestic  in  the  service  of  Giacopo  Foiai 
had  been  seen  in  \ enice  on  the  evening  of  the  murtbr;  ek 
on  the  following  morning,  when  met  in  a boat  off  M«m  b* 
a Chief  of  the  Ten,  and  asked.  * What  news?’  be  toi 
answered  by  reporting  the  assassination,  several  hocn  brf» 
it  was  generally  known.  It  might  seem  that  such  frobai 
of  Itself  disproved  all  participation  in  the  crime;  fer  tte 
author  of  it  w as  not  likely  thus  unseasonably  and  prematxrrh 
to  disclose  its  committal.  But  the  Ten  thought  differed;, 
and  matters  which  to  others  bore  couviction  oflaDomr,  u 
them  savoured  strongly  of  guilt.  The  servant  was  antsfcl. 
examined,  and  barbarously  tortured ; but  even  the 
application  of  the  strappado  failed  to  elicit  one  sylisb*  *tah 
might  justify  condemnation.  That  Giacopo  Foscar  tai  ex- 
perienced the  severity  of  the  Council’s  judgment,  ad  fetid 
jealous  watchfulness  was  dally  imposing  some  nev  rwexa: 
upon  his  father’s  authority,  powerfully  operated  u nsracs 
the  Ten  that  they  must  themselves  in  return  be  ei 
his  deadly  enmity.  Who  else,  they  said,  could  be  more  ttrij 
to  arm  the  hand  of  an  assassin  against  a Chief  of  the  Ta. 
than  one  whom  the  Tqn  have  visited  with  punishac*’  Os 
this  unjust  and  unsupported  surmise,  the  young  Fosonm 
recalled  from  Treviso,  placed  on  the  rack  which  huKtwa 
had  just  vacated,  tortured  again  in  his  father’s  prewttr.se; 
not  absolved  even  after  he  resolutely  persisted  in  ■*» 
the  end. 

**  The  wrongs,  however,  which  Giacopo  Foscari  rodsrsi 
had  by  no  means  chilled  the  passionate  love  with  whick  hr 
contin  ucd  to  regard  his  ungrateful  country.  He  ■»  w* 
excluded  from  ali  communication  with  his  family,  ion  fro* 
the  wife  of  his  affrcUons,  debarred  from  the  society  of  to 
children,  hopeless  of  again  embracing  those  parents  ■!»  toi 
already  far  outstripped  the  natural  term  of  human  exutext; 
and  to  his  imagination,  for  ever  centering  itself  up*  t* 
single  desire  of  return,  life  presented  no  other  obj«1  itsrrsf 
pursuit;  till,  for  the  attainment  of  this  wish,  lie  it*#* 
length  appeared  to  Lc  scarcely  more  than  an  ad^oatr sar-ta- 
Preyed  upon  by  this  fever  of  the  heart,  alter  six  years'  a* 
availing  suit  for  a remission  of  punishment,  in  the  mjbwt  o( 
1456,  he  addressed  a letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan. 

Ids  good  offices  with  the  senate.  That  letter,  pur****)  '.**• 
open  in  a place  obvious  to  the  spies  by  whom.  a to 
exile,  he  was  surrounded,  and  afterwards  btnattd  to  J* 
equally  treacherous  hand  for  delivery  to  Sforxa.wM  toavs?< 
as  the  writer  intended,  to  the  Council  of  Ten ; and  thf  rt*4. 
which  equally  fulfilled  his  expectation,  was  a hasty  staff  = 
to  Venice  to  answer  for  the  heavy  crime  of  soliciting  fnip 
intercession  with  his  native  government. 

**  For  a third  time,  Francesco  Foscari  listened  to  the  arcs** 
atton  of  his  son  ; for  the  first  time  he  heard  him  only  v* 
the  charge  of  his  accusers,  and  calmly  state  that  hb 
such  as  it  was,  had  been  committed  designedly  and  •&*’ 
thought,  with  the  sole  object  of  detection,  in  onW 
might  be  brought  back,  even  as  a malefactor,  to  Vttb- 
prompt  and  voluntary  declaration,  however,  was  not  ■afer'' 
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to  decide  the  nice  hesitation  of  his  judges.  Guilt,  they  said, 
might  be  too  easily  admitted  os  well  as  too  pertinaciously 
denied;  and  the  same  process  therefore  by  which,  at  other 
times,  confession  was  wrested  from  the  hardened  criminal 
might  now  compel  a too  facile  self-accuser  to  retract  his  ac- 
knowledgment. The  father  again  looked  on  while  his  son 
was  raised  on  the  accursed  cord  no  less  than  thirty  tiroes,  In 
order  that,  under  his  agony,  he  might  be  Induced  to  utter  a 
lying  declaration  of  Innocence.  But  this  cruelty  was  exercised 
In  rain ; and,  when  nature  gave  vtay,  the  sufferer  was  carried 
to  the  apartments  of  the  Doge,  tom,  bleeding,  senseless,  and 
dislocated,  but  firm  in  his  original  purpose.  Nor  had  his 
persecutors  relaxed  in  theirt;  they  renewed  his  sentence  of 
exile,  and  added  that  its  first  year  should  be  passed  in  prison. 
Before  he  embarked,  one  interview  was  permitted  with  his 
family.  The  Doge,  as  Sanuto,  perhaps  unconscious  of  the 
pathos  of  his  simplicity,  has  narrated,  was  an  aged  and 
decrepit  man,  who  walked  with  the  support  of  a crutch,  and 
when  he  came  into  the  chamber,  he  spako  with  great  firmness, 
so  that  it  might  seem  It  was  not  hU  son  whom  he  was  addrest- 
ing,  but  it  tras  his  son  — hit  only  son.  4 Go,  Giacopo,’  was 
his' reply,  when  prayed  for  the  last  time  to  solicit  mercy; 

* Go,  Giacopo,  submit  to  the  will  of  your  country,  and  sock 
nothing  farther.*  This  effort  of  self-restraint  was  beyond  the 
powers,  not  of  the  old  man’s  enduring  spirit,  but  of  bis 
exhausted  frame;  and  when  he  retired,  he  swooned  In  the 
arms  of  his  attendants.  Giacopo  reached  his  Candian  prison, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  released  by  death. 

“ Francesco  Foscari,  far  less  happy  in  his  survival,  con- 
tinued to  live  on,  but  it  was  in  sorrow  and  feebleness,  which 
prevented  attention  to  theduties  of  his  high  office  : he  remained 
secluded  in  his  chamber,  never  went  abroad,  and  absented 
himself  even  from  the  sittings  of  the  council  No  practical 
inconvenience  could  result  from  this  want  of  activity  In  the 
chief  magistrate ; for  the  constitution  sufficiently  provided 
against  any  accidental  suspension  of  bis  personal  functions, 
and  his  place  in  council,  and  on  state  occasions,  was  supplied 
by  an  authorised  deputy.  Some  Indulgence,  moreover,  might 
be  thought  due  to  the  extreme  age  and  domestic  griefs  of 
Foscari ; since  they  appeared  to  promise  that  any  favour 
which  might  be  granted  would  be  claimed  but  for  a short 
period.  But  yet  farther  trials  were  in  store.  Giacopo  Loro- 
dano,  who  in  1467  was  appointed  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ten, 
belonged  to  a family  between  which  and  that  of  Foscari  an 
hereditary  feud  had  long  existed.  Ilia  uncle  Pietro,  after 
gaining  high  distinction  in  active  service,  as  Admiral  of  Venice, 
on  his  return  to  the  capital  headed  the  political  faction  which 
opposed  the  warlike  projects  of  the  Doge ; divided  applause 
with  him  by  his  eloquence  in  the  councils ; and  so  far  ex- 
tended his  influence  as  frequently  to  obtain  majorities  in  their 
divisions.  In  an  evil  moment  of  lmpatieoce,  Foscari  once 
publicly  avowed  in  the  senate,  thataolongas  Pietro  Loredano 
lived  he  should  never  feel  himself  really  to  be  Doge.  Not 
long  afterwards,  the  Admiral,  engaged  as  Provreditorc  with 
one  of  the  armies  opposed  to  Filippo- Maria,  died  suddenly  at 
a military  banquet  given  during  a short  suspension  of  arras ; 
and  the  evil -omened  words  of  Foscari  were  connected  with 
his  decease.  It  was  remarked,  also,  that  his  brother  Marco 
Loredano,  one  of  the  Awogadorl,  died,  in  a somewhat  similar 
manner,  while  engaged  In  instituting  a legal  process  against 
a son-in-law  of  the  Doge,  for  peculation  upon  the  state.  The 
foul  rumours  partially  excited  by  these  untoward  coincidences, 
for  they  appear  in  truth  to  have  been  no  more,  met  with  Uttie 
acceptation,  and  were  rejected  or  forgotten  except  by  a single 
bosom.  Giacopo,  the  son  of  one,  the  nephew  of  the  other 
deceased  Loredano,  gave  full  credit  to  the  accusation,  inscribed 
on  his  father’s  tomb  at  Sta.  Elena  that  be  died  by  poison, 
bound  himself  by  a solemn  vow  to  the  most  deadly  and  un- 
relenting pursuit  of  revenge,  and  fulfilled  that  vow  to  the 
uttermost. 

44  During  the  lifetime  of  Pietro  Loredano,  Foscari,  willing 
to  terming"  the  feud  by  a domestic  alliance,  had  tendered  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  to  one  of  his  rival’s  soos.  The  youth 
saw  his  proffered  bride,  openly  expressed  dislike  of  her  person, 
I and  rejected  ber  with  marked  discourtesy ; so  that,  in  the 


quarrel  thus  heightened,  Foscari  might  now  conceive  himself 
to  be  the  most  injured  party.  Not  such  was  the  impression 
of  Giacopo  Loredano  : year  after  year  he  grimly  awaited  the 
season  most  fitted  for  his  unbending  purpose ; and  it  arrived 
at  length  when  he  found  himself  in  authority  among  the  Ten. 
Relying  upon  the  ascendency  belonging  to  that  high  station, 
he  haxarded  a proposal  for  the  deposition  of  the  aged  Doge, 
which  was  at  first,  however,  received  with  coldness ; for  those 
who  had  twice  before  refused  a voluntary  abdication,  shrank 
from  the  strange  contradiction  of  now  demanding  one  on 
compulsion.  A junta  was  required  to  assist  in  their  deliber- 
ations, and  among  tbe  assessors  elected  by  the  Great  Council, 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
needed,  was  Marco  Foscari,  a Procurators  of  St.  Mark,  and 
brother  of  the  Doge  himself.  The  Ten  perceived  that  to 
reject  his  assistance  might  excite  suspicion,  while  to  procure 
his  apparent  approbation  would  give  a show  of  impartiality  to 
their  process : his  nomination,  therefore,  was  accepted  ; but 
he  was  removed  to  a separate  apartment,  excluded  from  the 
debate,  sworn  to  keep  that  exclusion  secret,  and  yet  compelled 
to  assent  to  the  final  decree  in  tbe  discussion  of  which  he  had 
not  been  allowed  to  participate.  The  Council  sat  during  eight 
days,  and  nearly  as  many  nights ; and,  at  the  close  of  their 
protracted  meetings,  a committee  was  deputed  to  reqtutt  the 
abdication  of  the  Doge.  The  old  man  received  them  with 
surprise,  but  with  composure,  and  replied  that  he  had  sworn 
not  to  abdicate,  and  therefore  must  maintain  his  faith.  It 
was  not  possible  that  he  could  resign ; but  if  it  appeared  fit  to 
their  wisdom  that  he  should  cease  to  be  Doge,  they  bad  it  in 
their  power  to  make  a proposal  to  that  effect  to  the  Great 
Council.  It  was  Car,  however,  from  the  intention  of  the  Ten 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  chances  of  debate  in  that  larger 
body  ; and,  assuming  to  their  own  magistracy  a prerogative 
not  attributed  to  it  by  the  constitution,  they  discharged 
Foscari  from  his  oath,  declared  his  office  vacant,  assigned  to 
him  a pension  of  two  thousand  ducats,  and  enjoined  him  to 
quit  the  palace  within  three  days,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of 
all  his  property.  Loredano,  to  whom  the  right  belonged, 
according  to  the  weekly  routine  of  office,  enjoyed  the  barbar- 
ous satisfaction  of  presenting  this  decree  with  his  own  hand. 

* Who  are  you,  Signor  ? ’ inquired  the  Doge  of  another  Chief 
of  the  Ten  who  accompanied  him,  and  whose  person  he  did 
not  Immediately  recognise.  4 I am  a son  of  Marco  Memmo.' 

4 Ah,  your  father,’  replied  Foscari,  4 is  ray  friend.’  Then 
declaring  that  he  yielded  willing  obedience  to  the  most  excel- 
lent Council  of  Ten,  and  laying  aside  the  ducal  bonnet  and 
robes,  he  surrendered  his  ring  of  office,  which  was  broken  in 
his  presence.  On  the  morrow,  when  he  prepared  to  leave 
the  palace,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  retire  by  a 
private  staircase,  and  thus  avoid  the  concourse  assembled  in 
the  court-yard  below.  With  calm  dignity  he  refused  the 
proposition  : he  would  descend,  he  said,  by  no  other  than  tbe 
self-same  steps  by  which  he  had  mounted  thirty  years  before. 
Accordingly,  supported  by  bis  brother,  he  slowly  traversed 
the  Giant’s  Stairs,  and,  at  their  foot,  leaning  on  his  staff  and 
turning  round  to  the  palace,  ha  accompanied  his  last  look  to 
it  with  these  parting  words  * My  services  established  me 
within  your  walls  ; it  is  the  malice  of  my  enemies  which  tears 
me  from  them  I * 

44  It  was  to  the  oligarchy  alone  that  Foscari  was  obnoxious ; 
by  the  populace  ho  had  always  been  beloved,  and  strange 
indeed  would  it  have  been  had  he  now  failed  to  excite  their 
sympathy.  But  even  the  regrets  of  the  people  of  Venice 
were  fettered  by  their  tyrants ; and  whatever  pity  they  might 
secretly  continue  to  cnerish  for  their  wronged  and  humiliated 
prince,  all  expression  of  it  was  silenced  by  a peremptory 
decree  of  the  Council,  forbidding  any  mention  of  his  name, 
and  annexing  death  as  a penalty  to  disobedience.  On  the 
fifth  day  after  Foscari' s deposition,  Pascale  Malipieri  was 
elected  Doge.  The  dethroned  prince  heard  the  announce- 
ment of  his  successor  by  the  bell  of  the  campanile,  suppressed 
his  agitation,  but  ruptured  a blood-vessel  in  the  exertion,  and 
died  in  a few  hours." 
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REMARKS 

OX  THE  ROMAIC  OR  MODERN  CREEK  LANGUAGE, 
WITH  ftrCCIMESS  AND  TRANSLATIONS. 

These  “ Remarks  " were  written,  in  the  spring  o/lftll,  trhile 

Lord Bvron  was  residing  in  the  Capuchin  Convent  at  Athens. 

Seep.  646. 

Amongst  an  enslaved  people,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
foreign  presses  even  for  their  books  of  religion,  it  is  less  to 
be  wondered  at  that  we  And  so  few  publications  on  general 
subjects,  than  that  we  find  any  at  all.  The  whole  number  of 
the  Greeks,  scattered  up  and  down  the  Turkish  empire  and 
elsewhere,  may  amount,  at  most,  to  three  millions  ; and  yet, 
for  so  scanty  a number,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  nation 
with  so  great  a proportion  of  books  and  their  authors,  as  tbc 
Greeks  of  the  present  century.  “ Ay,  but,"  say  the  generous 
advocates  of  oppression,  who,  while  they  assert  the  Ignorance 
of  the  Greeks,  wish  to  prevent  them  from  dispelling  it,  ay. 
but  these  are  mostly,  if  not  all,  ecclesiastical  tracts,  and  con- 
sequently good  for  nothing."  Well,  and  pray  what  else  can 
they  write  about  ? It  Is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  a Frank, 
particularly  an  Englishman,  who  may  abuse  the  government 
of  his  own  country  ; or  a Frenchman,  who  mar  abuse  every 
government  except  bis  own,  and  who  may  range  at  will  over 
every  philosophical,  religious,  scientific,  sceptical,  or  moral 
subject ; sneering  at  the  Greek  legends.  A Greek  must  not 
write  on  politics,  and  cannot  touch  on  science  for  want  of  in- 
struction ; If  he  doubts,  he  Is  excommunicated  and  damned  ; 
therefore  bit  countrymen  are  not  poisoned  with  modem  phi- 
losophy ; and  as  to  morals,  thanks  to  the  Turks  ! there  are 
no  such  things.  What  then  is  left  him.  if  he  has  a turn  for 
scribbling  ? Religion,  and  holy  biography : and  it  is  natural 
enough  that  those  who  have  so  little  in  this  life  should  look 
to  the  next.  It  Is  no  great  wonder,  then,  that  in  a catalogue 
now  before  me  of  fifty-five  Greek  writers,  many  of  whom 
were  lately  living,  not  above  fifteen  should  have  touched  on 
anything  but  religion.  The  catalogue  alluded  to  is  contained 
in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Meletius's 
Ecclesiastical  History.  From  this  1 subjoin  an  extract  of 
those  who  have  written  on  general  subjects  ; which  will  be 
followed  by  some  specimens  of  the  Romaic. 


Dorotheas,  of  Mltylcne,  an  Aristotelian  phUosrptor ; 
Hellenic  works  are  in  great  repute,  and  he  is  csiner-d  by 
the  moderns  (I  quote  the  word*  of  Meledus)  ^urs  «w  »*■>- 
&*»•?«»*«  ueirrst ' EXx***».  I add  further . on  «>► 
authority  of  a well-informed  Greek,  that  he  was  *o 
amongst  his  countrymen,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  «ow, 
if  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  were  wanting,  he  « u 
of  repairing  the  loss. 

Marina*  Count  Tharboares,  of  Cephalania,  professor 
chemistry  in  the  academy  of  Padua,  and  member  c»f  that  mu- 
demy,  and  those  of  Stockholm  and  Cpsal.  He  has  puhdihi ^ 
at  Venice,  an  account  of  tone  marine  animal,  a tr emmt 
on  the  properties  of  iron. 

Marcus,  brother  to  the  former,  famous  in  mechanics  He 
removed  to  St.  Petersburg  the  Immense  rock  on  which  the 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great  was  fixed  In  I7<&.  See  the  dissert- 
ation which  he  published  In  Paris,  1777. 

George  Constantine  has  published  a four-toagued  lexicw. 

George  Ventote;  a lexicon  in  French.  Italian,  and  Komac 

There  exist  several  other  dictionaries  is  Latin  and  Romaic, 
French.  Ac.  ; besides  grammars,  in  every  modem  Ungtuwv 
except  English. 

Amongst  the  living  authors  the  following  are  matt  cele- 
brated * ; — 

Athanasius  Parios  has  written  a treatise  on  rhetoric  sc 
Hellenic. 

Chris todoulos,  an  Acaraanian,  has  published,  in  Vieu&i 
some  physical  treatises  in  Hellenic. 

Panagiotes  Kodrikas,  an  Athenian,  the  Romaic  txansW  w 
of  Fontenelle's  " Plurality  of  Worlds"  (a  favour. te  wort 
amongst  the  Greeks),  Is  stated  to  be  a teacher  of  the  HdWw 
and  Arabic  languages  in  Paris ; in  both  of  which  be  u sa 
adept. 

Athanasius,  the  Parian,  author  of  a treatise  txs  rbecerk. 

Vicenso  Damodos,  of  Cephaionia,  has  w ritten  - £ n m.. 
et£*»Zmgst,"  on  logic  and  physics. 

John  Kamarase?.  a Byxuntiue,  has  translated  itto  Frcwct 
Ocellus  on  the  Universe,  lie  is  said  to  be  «a  tomW 
Hellenist  and  Latin  scholar. 

Gregorio  Demetrius  published.  In  Vienna,  a gvograpJcKal 
work : he  has  also  translated  several  Italian  authors.,  i d 
printed  his  versions  at  Venice. 

Of  Coray  and  Psalida  some  account  has  been  almatfy 
I given. 


LIST  OF  ROMAIC  AUTHORS.  » 

Neophitw,  Diakonos  (the  deacon)  of  the  Morea,  has  pub- 
lished an  extensive  grammar,  and  also  some  political  regu- 
lations. which  last  were  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

Proknpius,  of  Moscopolis  (a  town  In  Epirus),  has  writteu 
and  published  a catalogue  of  the  learned  Greeks. 

Seraphin,  of  Peridea,  is  the  author  of  many  works  in  the 
Turkish  language,  but  Greek  character ; for  the  Christians 
of  Caramania,  who  do  not  s{>eak  Romaic,  but  read  the 
character. 

Eustathius  Psalidas,  or  Bucharest,  a physidan.  made  the 
tour  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  study 
but  though  his  name  is  enumerated,  it  is  not  stated  that  he 
has  written  any  thing. 

Kallinikus  Torgeraus.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople : many 
poems  of  his  are  extant,  and  also  prose  tracts,  and  a cata- 
logue of  patriarchs  since  the  last  taking  of  Constantinople. 

Anastasius  Macedon,  of  Naxos,  member  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy of  Warsaw.  A church  biographer.  • 

Demetrius  Pampercs,  a Moscopollte,  has  written  many 
works,  particularly  " A Commentary  on  Hesiod’s  Shield  of 
Hercules,"  and  two  hundred  tales  (of  what  is  not  specified', 
and  has  published  bis  correspondence  with  the  celebrated 
George  of  Trebixond,  his  contemporary. 

Meletius,  a celebrated  geographer  ; and  author  of  the  book 
from  whence  these  notices  are  taken. 


GREEK  WAR  SONG.* 
AEY’TE,  Tajii;  t»t  *EX>  rtx* 

o noXfif  t*;  ?k5r», 

sf  ajt:i  ISitNn 

vtZ  fsa;  ?ira»  Te> 

Ac  Varr.TSfsfw  iw.lisr; 

T*v  £l/y*v  t? ; T.fs 
‘£»)ui-r*|un  wnTfih; 

*«&’  sm)»(  nlryjit. 

T a ev\a  a;  uu.it 

t«Ui;'EWo«  sLj*fxt*~ 
T:rnputu*  r«  «»u* 

if  t pi?n  ftihn. 

"oBt*  |7 c8t  tie  *£  VXpvsv* 
ninuahn  iiifutfshn, 
mtCpAMT* 

r»p*  Xaii7t  «m>. 
c-r  w ^trrh  tt;  sm>.*ny? i;  us r ; 

e'vtn^Sr.ri  thn  et«*sv. 

Tr*  iamiXe^ov  {VrtTrt, 
xnl  vixari  Vfi  Carrs" . 

Ti  rria  a; 


1 it m*  b»  "tywil  that  the  umn  cireti  *r*  not  In  ehrorolofiral  1 These  name*  are  r<*  taken  from  mu;  pu ihcac/*. 

£on‘*7.0‘  “*nr*e  ****!;tCT*  **  vt*ll“re  "',n  amtmpe  thaw  »bo  3 A traruUtXHi  d tht»  un*  »ul  t*  found  she  ( 

HourWted  fiwn  the  taking  td  C<*Mtautln<jj.le  to  the  time  of  Mrtetia*.  St  p.  M6. 
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Zxraprx,  IvifTa,  rt  xuuxs’6 • 
vmov  Aeflapycv  0x8vt ; 

(uTTmcer  xpa£s  ’Adnvaff, 

rufjLfjM^jn  nmrurfc. 
‘E>9u'Uu9i}ti  Aiom'fo u 

ZfX-a ff  Toy  £aHtv?T9V, 

Toy  avJpcf  iirairt/utyoy 
feZiptv  xai  Tpo/ulpov. 

T a eirAa  a;  \aCvj utt,  &C. 

*Ovoy  (If  Ta;  Gip^em/Aa; 

VoXtyMr  a {-to;  xporiT. 

«ai  TSi/ff  nijja-a;  a<$>avi£(i 

xai  aCr£»  xaTa  xpa  t|7’ 

M(  r;iaxori:v;  a*Jpa; 

•if  T$  XIVT39V  7TpO^»pll, 
xai  *;  Xlwv  S’i'juVam;, 

(if  TO  alpsa  ran 

Ta  "jrXa  a;  XaCai/ud’,  &C. 


ROMAIC  EXTRACTS. 

'?%cr of,  *AyxXoc,  xai  TaXXof  xa/ursvnc  *m  wspinynriv 
T«f  'EXXalj;,  xai  fiXiirwTlf  T»s?  aSxia?  t*»  xara- 
a’Tatrtr,  lipansTax  xaTap^aff  fra  Tpaixov  -piAsAAnva 
iia  va  fxaBcvr  Tm  alriar,  fxir  airr a»  hct  jurrpoiroAiTnv, 
«?Ta  i>a  8\*xjA,nii>,  Iv UTa  l>a  erpaj-juaTn/rer,  xai 
Tra  irpcirTira. 

£-Vi  (Maf,  J <piAiAA»i»a,  iri;  <$>ipiiff  tt,v  rxXa Ciar 
xai  Try  irraplyopn rcy  twv  ToOpxanr  rvpanicn  ; 
irif  t«7;  fyX a7f  xai  i4pir/uci-;  xai  fl‘*Jnpo)ia,/U4ay 
vaiSot r,  irapdltwy,  ^-vraixwy  aniaeUiTTiv  ^3op«~a». 

Air  ilrQau  aflrj^rst  ixsitvr  t£»  ’EXAnvvr 
t»v  i>.tvBipaiv  xai  y*p»T  xai  Ti»y  ^iXsTaTpiJwv* 
xai  xrif  ix(7roi  airsiJvr.fr'xev  lia  Txr  (Xc/£tpia?, 

xai  rapa  irt";  i-irovxd^flai  (if  TlTOiav  Tipamar, 

xai  ire7e»  yivef  if  in';  Ja-Tadu  -parTtr^mr 
(if  Tm  collar,  tina/xtn,  (if  x*  cXa  ^axxT/aivjv. 

»if  »vy  iMTarnraTi  Try  ^sm»rj»  EXXaJi* 

BaCa  ! »f  (ra  ^xiXlSpsy,  if  ^xeTtwir  XauTaV*. 

'O/uiAd,  ^iXTari  Tpaixi,  Xiort  /uaf  Try  atTtav  : 
par  xpi/XTr ; TtTroTXf  hfxan,  Xt'(  Try  airoplar. 

'o  ♦iae'aahnoi. 

‘Pas-T-ayxXo-j-aXX:!,  ‘EAXaff,  Xai  5^1  aAAei, 

?Toy,  if  X(t(,  TOff-oy  fxtyxXx, 
yyy  ?i  afrla.,  xai  ara£ia 

a<f>  <^oL  op^kVo  J>  afxadia, 
txr'  KfAVopsva-ar  ya  Try  %vmnrn 
tout  (if  to  Try  o$ryoZ<ri 

ai-ra  cr tra£ti  tA  rixta  xpi£( », 
ore  ya  w^oxo'vreyy  sXa  nporra.^n 
xai  TOTdXiri^n  “t<  xipJi^ii. 
j iLpiiv,  iircZ'  p^(»  yvy  Try  $\eyt£it. 

I M»‘  ca-T»f  ToX^unar*  ya  iry  finryra-x 

wayn  a~Toy  a^rt  ^«pif  Tiya  xptViy. 

The  above  it  the  commencement  of  a long  dramatic  satire 
on  the  Greek  priesthood,  princes,  and  gentry;  U is  con- 
| temptible  at  a composition,  but  perhaps  curious  at  a tpe- 
ctmen  of  their  rhyme.  I have  the  whole  in  MS.,  but  this 
| extract  will  be  found  tufficient.  The  Romaic  in  this  com* 
position  is  so  easy  at  to  render  a version  an  intuit  to  a 
scholar ; but  those  who  do  not  understand  the  original  will 
excuse  the  following  b^d  translation  of  what  is  in  itself 
Indifferent. 


TRANSLATION. 

A Russian,  Englishman,  and  Frenchman,  making  the  tour  of 
Greece,  and  observing  the  miserable  state  of  the  country, 
interrogate.  In  turn,  a Greek  Patriot,  to  learn  the  cause ; 
afterwards  an  Archbishop,  then  a Vlnckbey l,  a Merchant, 
and  Cogia  Bacbl  or  Primate. 

Thou  friend  of  thy  country  ! to  strangers  record, 

Why  bear  ye  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  Lord  ? 

Why  bear  ye  these  fetters  thus  tamely  display'd, 

The  wrongs  of  the  matron,  the  stripling,  and  maid  ? 

The  descendants  of  Hellas’s  race  are  not  ye  ! 

The  patriot  sons  of  the  sage  and  the  free, 

Thus  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  noble  and  brave, 

To  vilely  exist  as  the  Mussulman  slave  I 

Not  such  were  the  tethers  your  annals  can  boast. 

Who  conquer'd  and  died  for  the  freedom  you  lost  1 
Not  such  was  your  land  in  her  earlier  hour. 

The  day  star  of  nations  in  wisdom  and  power  ! 

And  still  will  you  thus  unresisting  increase. 

Oh  shameful  dishonour  ! the  darkness  of  Greece  ? 

Then  tell  us,  beloved  Acheron  ! reveal 

The  cause  of  the  woes  which  you  cannot  conceal. 

The  reply  of  the  Phllellenist  I hare  not  translated,  as  it  is 
no  better  than  the  question  of  the  travelling  triumvirate ; 
and  the  above  will  sufficiently  show  with  what  kind  of  com* 
position  the  Greeks  are  now  satisfied.  1 trust  1 have  not 
much  injured  the  origlnsd  in  the  few  lines  given  as  faithftilly, 
and  as  near  the  " Oh,  Miss  Bailey ! unfortunate  Miss  Bailey ! " 
measure  of  the  Romaic,  as  1 could  make  them.  Almost  all 
their  pieces,  above  a song,  which  aspire  to  the  name  of  poetry, 
contain  exactly  the  quantity  of  feet  of 
" A captain  bold  of  Halifax,  who  lived  in  country  quarters," 
which  Is  In  fact  the  present  heroic  couplet  of  the  Romaic. 


SCENE  FROM  'o  KA+EKE2. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  TUI  ITALIAN  OF  GOLDONI,  BY  SFIRIDION 
YLAKTt. 

IKHNW  Kr'. 

nAATZl  A A (If  rin  iriprat  too  p^awffD,  xai  el  a>  aeSiv. 

HAA.  12  0i* ! awe  to  wapadopi  juoD  *<f>a>n  >a  AxoCru 
Ttiv  4>arm  roZ  avip 5f  peso*  av  at/TOff  (Vai  l&>,  tfSara  eri 
xayor  ra  tcv  fsrrpeiriac'*.  [fci^aVii  i»«ff  JeuXeff  <iwe 
to  tpyaff-Ttpi.]  TJaXixapt,  iri;  p*oy  ri  wapaxaXi  *s*oc 
mai  ix«7  (Iff  ixioeoff  tsl;  orrahff ; 

AOTA.  Tp(7f  yjnrifxe * avtpi;.  "Evaff  e xi-p  tiyinw,  i 
aXXe;  e xip  Maprto;  NfawsXiTasc;,  xai  e TpiTCff  e Ki ip 
Kerrs  Aiatlj:;  ’ApJlsTi;;. 

flAA.  (‘Arafxiz-a  (iff  aiTeeff  Wr  (7»ai  e ♦Xapamoff,  ar 
cpswff  aXXa^lv  Z\t/xa.) 

AEA.  Na  q xaXn  Ty^u  tol  xvp  Eiytuiiu.  [nVwvTaff.] 

OAOL  NA  C?»  **  C?* 

riAA.  (Avrif  (Vai  i mt3pac  /ueu  yvpl ; aXXe.)  KaX( 
atBpt in,  xa/u(  pxiZ  tt»  X*f‘v  ***  /“•  ^vtTpt^tirx;  air  aw 
(iff  aoreoff  Tet-ff  a<f>rrra^(;,  iiriZ  >a  Tevff  Ta-fv  ju.av. 

[npef  tov  JeoXn-.l 

AOT.  ‘Opi^pae;  a'af*  (rtrtxBiff-juiyot  *p$!xiet  rSn  >oy- 
X(i/twf.)  [Tn»  i/u  wa^d  a ire  t6  tpyarrxpinZ  v*iyt>tuZ .] 

PI  A . Kap£b4,  xap^ia,  KaptSTS  xaXnv  J^ap^iir,  ii»  (7vai 
TixrrMff.  [ripiff  rr.y  BiTvepiav.] 

BIT.  *E>-a»  ale-fiawpsai  iriffairiSa.'**1  [ly.l'p^lTai  (iff 
rev  iayre»  -nif.] 

I VlockWj,  Prove*  cf  WoOKhU. 
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[’Awo  t«  wapaflupa  tj5v  arritan  <$>aivv rrai  Shot, 
owo Z imxavafVTai  avo  to  T^nri^i  n/y%trpiitot, 
ha  rot  £a$nrp tot  rou  AsavJpsy  Bhiiratrrac  rnt 
riAoT^?a,  xai  harl  avr s'?i*^vu  rrif  &lX«i  va 

TW  ^>3»|U£T»I.] 

ETT.  O^j,  J-Ta9nrl. 

MAP.  Mw  KapiTi.  . . 

AEA.  littx,  $>vyt  ait  ttiti. 

I7AA.  Bonita,  tfonfllia.  [❖iwyti  A wo  Try  raaXav,  o 
AfavJpj;  &*Xn  va  t»>t  axoXjv&irji  pii  to  o-iraQl,  xai  o Euy. 
’ tw  tfa^ra.] 

TPA.  [Mi  tta  taro  pit  -fayi  llf  jU4.iv  vriT^lTa  wufra 
a?ro  to  wapaSt/pi,  xai  ^iuyn  tic  toy  xa^ivt.] 

ITAA.  [Euyairti  att o to  iyyairrhfi  tou  traiyviSico  Tpi- 
Xjmrac,  xai  (piuyii  si;  to 

ETr*  [Ml  appiara  tic  to  ;^ipi  frps;  Sia^lvrfvnv  tJ»c 
nXaT^iJa;,  itarricv  rod  AfavJpoy,  owi  ttiv  xaTaTpi^li.] 
MAP.  [EoyatVli  xai  aoTo;  eiya  aiyk  afro  to  •pyasrri'ipi, 
Mai  <f>tvyti  Xtyvtra Ilumores  fllgC.  [‘Potfjuo'pif 
♦«“>».] 1 

Oi  Asi/Xei.  pAwo  to  ipyaa-rrpi  awipMbV  ll;  to  ^jh, 
xai  xXfiotr  Tr,v  nropTav.] 

BIT.  [Mtrti  lif  Tcy  xa^ivi  3:yi9n/xitv  airc  tov  *PtJo'x- 

*«•] 

AEA.  AcVit*  Towey*  SlXoi  va  ipiCv  va  i fxZv  ft;  ixi7vo 
to  £«>(.  [.Ml  to  cxaQi  lif  to  %t pi  ivarrist  tsD  Ev - 
yttiov.] 

ETF.  *0^i,  pin  yitm to  iterri'  iTrai  Ira;  o'XrpexapJsf 
itatrlet  rrc  yvtaixoc  rev,  xai  iy*  $fXsi  ttv  ha^tvTtvrv 
a'C  tic  ro  Crrtpot  al/xa. 

AEA.  Zo5  xapttai  opxsv  irS>c  $t\ti  ro  puratiixg-r.q. 
[Kirnya  tov  Ziytttot  pit  to  nradf.j 

ETr.  Alv  «rl  ^oCoSjuai.  [iCararpl^lt  tov  ASavJpiv, 
xai  tcv  Bii^ti  va  cvpSfn  iwlcra  ricrot,  otov  fppiTxarvTa; 
ayotXToy  to  nwnri  rrc  ^yiUTliac,  ifxCalttt  tic  airo,  xai 
OWtfTAI . 1 

TRANSLATION. 

Platxida,  from  the  Door  of  the  Hotel,  and  the  other t. 

Pla.  Oh  God ! from  the  window  it  seemed  that  1 heard  my 
husband’s  voice.  If  he  Is  here,  I have  arrived  in  time  to 
make  him  ashamed.  [A  servant  enters  from  the  Shop.}  Boy, 
tell  me.  pray,  who  arc  in  those  chambers. 

Serr.  Three  geiftlemen  : one.  Signor  Kllfetuu;  the  other, 
Signor  Martlo,  the  Neapolitan  ; and  the  third,  my  Lord,  the 
Count  Leander  Ardenti. 

Pla.  FlaminJo  is  not  amongst  these,  unless  he  has  changed 
his  name. 

/zander.  {Within  drinking.}  Long  live  the  good  fortune 
of  Signor  Eugenio. 

[TAc  whole  company,  Long  live,  Ac.)  (Literally,  N«  ft, 

»*  ft.  May  he  live.) 

Pla.  Without  doubt  that  is  my  husband.  {To  the  Serv.} 
My  good  man,  do  me  the  favour  to  accompany  me  above  to 
those  gentlemen  : I have  some  business. 

Serv.  At  your  commands.  {Aside.}  The  old  office  of  us 
waiters.  {He  goes  out  of  the  Gaming-House.] 

Ridolpho.  {To  Victoria  on  another  part  qf  the  Stage. ] 
Courage,  courage,  be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  nothing. 

Pietoria.  I feel  as  if  about  to  die.  {Leaning  on  him  as  if 
fainting.} 

{Prom  the  windows  above  all  within  are  seen  ristng  from 
table  in  confusion  : Leander  starts  at  the  sight  qf  Plat- 
lida,  and  appears  by  his  gestures  to  threaten  her  life.} 
Eugenio.  No,  stop  . 

1 A#y*f  Xarmsif , inZ  $iku  tit  slcj 1 9toyt  vast  ruy^irtf. 

8 I* 'ir«/  *•  finishes  " — awkwardly  enough,  hut  it  Is  the  literal  trans- 

lation of  the  Rom  tic.  Thtwip'Hl  at  tliti  comn)i  of  (kJdooi'i  I nerrr 
mad,  but  it  doet  not  appear  ow  of  his  best.  ••  fl  BufUnto”  is  one  of 
lively  1 but  I do  not  think  It  has  been  translated  into  Romaic : 


Martio.  Don't  attempt 

Leander.  Away,  fly  from  hence  I 
Pla.  Help  I help  ! {Flies  down  the  stairs, 
ing  to  follow  with  his  sword,  Eugenio  hinders  km.] 
[Trapolo,  with  a plate  qf  meat,  leaps  over  the  halcnffrm 
the  window,  and  runs  into  the  Cqjffte- Home  ] 

[Platsida  runs  out  qf  the  Gaming-House,  and  takes  skOr 
in  the  Hotel.} 

[Martio  steals  sqflly  out  qf  the  Gaming- House,  nd[oa  if, 
exclaiming  “ Kumores  fuge."  The  Servants  from  the  Gum»f- 
House  enter  the  Hotel,  and  shut  the  door.] 

[Victoria  remains  in  the  Cqffic-Uouse assisted fj  Rldoipbc ] 
[Leander,  sword  in  hand,  opposite  Eugenio,  adorns,  Ght 
way  — I will  enter  that  Hotel.] 

Eugenio.  No,  that  shall  never  be.  You  ire  i Kocnfre 
to  your  wife,  and  I will  defend  her  to  the  last  drop  of  Bf 
blood. 

Leander.  I will  give  you  cause  to  repent  this.  [X assay 
with  his  sword.] 

Eugenio.  1 fear  you  not.  {He  attacks  Lcsakr.  and  mis 
him  give  bach  so  much,  that,  finding  the  door  qf  the  dsaay 
girl's  house  open,  Leander  escapes  through,  and  sojnuka  f 


I, 


AIA  AOrOI  OIKIAKOI. 
Ala  va  £ijTnaTic  tta  trpayfx*, 
2a;  wapaxaXw,  iortri  fxt 
opifiTi. 

$ipfTI  jUl. 

AaviiViri  p, 
nvyairtrt  va  ^isThtf-ir*. 

Ta5pa  li-dt,;. 

rSl  axpiCi  poo  Kvpif,  uafxtri 
xltxv  TtV  ^ap<v. 

'Ey is  aac  rrapaxaki. 

Eyii  a- 5;  s^spxi^w. 

'Ey ai  rac  « firri  Jia  ^aptv. 
'YvoXfivatri  pci  n’c  too-ov. 

Aoyta  ipan-txa,  e ayime. 
Zetn  fxov. 

A KpsCn  fuov 

Ayavnri  fssv,  dxpiCl  ptov. 
KapJir^a  jU ov, 

’Ayawn  pxou. 


Aia  v£  ilf^apsarfiTvCi  vi  na pine 
Tripnrwstrsf,  xai  ^iXixaT;  $*• 

£iurtc. 

Ey»>  aac  iv^apserrS. 
lac  yvupi^m  Xapit. 
lac  tTpsat  irtri^pioc  xara  «r«XXa. 
Eym  5iXw  +o  aipiti  pitra  /a- 
p*c. 

Mi  eXnv  p*»w  Tnv  xapilut, 

Ms  xaXqv  fxov  xapbiat. 
lac  it/uai  inro^pio;. 

Espial  o\oc  ifrixo;  ca c, 

Ei juai  Jc'Xof  aac- 
TafruvoTaTOf  ^ct/Xs;. 

Eitti  Kara  *>r«XXa  ti^ivixs;. 
IlsXXa  impa^tcSt. 


FAMILIAR  DIALOGUE 

To  ask  for  ay  tkng 
at  I pray  you,  give  me  If  yw 
please. 

Bring  me. 

Lend  me 
Go  to  seek. 

Now  directly 
pit  My  dear  Sir,  do  u tU» 
favour. 

I entreat  you. 

I conjure  you. 

, I ask  it  of  you  sf  a istox. 
Oblige  me  to  mock 


AfRctionaU  repress** 

My  life. 

My  dear  souk 
Mr  dear. 

My  heart 
My  love. 

To  thank,  pop  conphness, 
end  testify  regeris 

II 

I thank  you. 

1 return  you  A*al»- 
I am  touch  obliged  » p*- 
I will  do  ft  vfii  phssatt. 

With  all  sf  h*«t. 

Most  cordially 
I am  obliged  to  pa- 
I am  wholly  yocn. 

I am  your  servant. 

Your  most  humtk 
rant. 

You  are  too  obliging* 

You  take  too  oak  tn»- 


We. 


to  fiAj  f some  perhaps  the  bed  bi  Earape.  ani*  «bm  On 
lifr  is  also  one  of  the  best  »p«omei.»  of  -i:- ^r-k<r^r!  •?' 

dramatic  than  sm  at  bis  v 

fining  some  of  (be  mod  fvraiJJ 
It  dSplars,  Once  there  w "0» 
c- eater  part  con.Htin*  of  do^e  «Un<tion».  Thrwtgiasi 
fi  t cornedW*  by  Goldoni  which  Is  without  flse  \nttoaa*n  ts 
ilarieqatn. 


i,  dnee  lh«v  » mcec  . g, 

r dlnctiom.  Tbr  b 

..  withmii  At#  Irjffoonec  a «*  ***" 
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j T»  1^*  Six  pi  ra  rif 

J:Xii/Ta>. 

B7tti  luytrtxoc  xal  itnrperriyofoc. 
Auri  l7rai  Trptrroi. 

T i &iXiti  ; t»  op/£tT*  ; 

Zac  wapaxaXi  ra  /uf  fxnx^ti- 
p.’£»nSi  i\iu9ipa. 

X*;i{  npivoiWif. 

Zac  iyaxi  oXnc  /xou  xapJiac. 

Kai  iyi  o/joitie- 

Ti/a^titi  fxi  Talc  xpsrayat c 
to<. 

EysTi  t/xotI c va  pxi  xpoTra- 

l«n is 

npeTTa£«TI  tb>  JouXor  fl-ac. 
npeT/ufrar  Tac  itpoaayie  ?*{• 

1 Ml  xifJttn  fjtyaXnt  rifjnt, 
Aditour  h 7rspixeiHT*c  ra c xapa- 
xaXu. 

npoTXvr«TiT»  ixjUipovc  /t*cu  to 
ifX*rrat  n rot  xupio. 

CiCaiwTiTi  T8V  X»c  to*  «r0y- 
fxttfxai. 

BiCaiwTiTi  rot  x£ c tot  ayaxw. 

Act  5*x«  Xit^n  ra  t»  ts  iix£. 

riporxLvi(aara  lie  Tnv  ap^vrir- 
Tav. 

riryairiTi  tfjvporda  xai  <rac 
aJcoXov^i. 

H^ivpa  xaXa  tJ  ;£p/o c /uow. 

*H^l^p»  T9  l?vat  jUOW. 

Ml  KajUVlTI  To.  irrpixaeuai  pxi 
Ta~c  ToVaif  ^>iXo<pporuraic 
Tac. 

©*X«TI  Xmxo?  ra  xafjx  fxiat 

apxjHorvra ; 

'Txayw  i/uxpoir5a  Jia  Ta  tSc 
i*xaxoyTW. 

Ata  va  wu#  tuv  xpjrrayer  Tac. 

Ait  ayaxx  totoic  xspixctijTlc. 

Ait  tTuai  ttiXiiwc  xiptxs/im- 
x»c. 

A /to  *7rai  to  xaXiTipor. 

ToVer  to  xaXiripot. 

E^Iti  Xsyot,  I^iti  Sixaivr. 

Ala  Ta  ^uaiaariCi  »a  aprefJw;,  Ta 
TuyxaTavU/Tiic,  ***  t£. 

E7rai  aXndiTST,  *7vat  aXidtTraTO. 

Ata  Ta  Tac  tw  aXnSsiar. 

"Ottkc,  iT^n  i7>ai. 
nor.-,-  ap*<^ iCaXXll  ; 

Ait  l7rai  xot*c  ajU<J>»»oX*a. 

To  x;ttii)w,  Jit  to  xittiiJw. 

Alya  to  Ta/. 

Aiyi  to  o^i. 

BaXXa)  rrf^iijua  or*  liras. 
BaXXa  crriynfxa  on  fit  i7yai 

Nat,  pxa  tw  xtTTtv  fj ov. 

E/c  t»st  Ti/vfttaTtr  psev. 

Ms  t*tt  Insert  fJOV. 


I hare  a pleasure  in  serving 
you. 

You  are  obliging  and  kind. 

That  is  right. 

What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

What  are  your  commands  ? 

I beg  you  will  treat  me 
freely. 

Without  ceremony. 

I love  you  with  all  my 
heart. 

And  1 the  same. 

Honour  me  with  your 
commands. 

Have  you  any  commands 
for  mo?  , 

Command  your  servant. 

I wait  your  commands. 

You  do  me  great  honour. 

Not  so  much  ceremony,  I 
beg. 

Present  my  respects  to  the 
gentleman,  or  his  lord* 
ship. 

Assure  him  of  my  remem- 
brance. 

Assure  him  of  my  friend- 
ship. 

. I will  not  (ail  to  tell  him  of 
it. 

' My  compliments  to  her 
ladyship. 

Go  before,  and  1 will  follow 
you. 

I well  know  my  duty. 

I know  my  situation. 

You  confound  ine  with  so 
much  civility. 

Would  you  have  me  then 
be  guilty  of  an  Incivility  ? 

I go  before  to  obey  you. 

To  comply  with  your  com- 
mand. 

I do  not  like  so  much  cere- 
mony. 

I am  not  at  all  ceremoni- 
ous. 

This  is  better. 

So  much  the  better. 

You  are  in  the  right. 

To  i ifflrrn.  deny,  consent, 

fr- 
it is  true,  it  is  very  true. 

To  tell  you  the  truth. 

Really,  it  is  so. 

Who  doubts  it  ? 

There  is  no  doubt. 

I believe  it,  I do  not  be- 
lieve  it. 

I say  yes. 

I say  no. 

I wager  it  Is. 

1 wager  it  it  not  so. 

Yes,  by  my  faith. 

In  conscience. 

By  my  life. 


Nai,  Ta(  Ofxtvu. 

Zaf  ifxtvat  at  cat  rtfjMfjitoe  if 

Bpmwof. 

Zac  zfj, T-Jfltf  ixavw  lie  rht  n/jAt 
(A  ov. 

riiTTIllTITI  fXt. 

Httrrspi  Ta  Tac  to  0iCatxcai. 
*HdiXa  £aXe  rrlyn/xei,  on  hi- 

XlTI  Six  TOUTS. 

Me  rvyn  xai  iml^irSi  (xef*~ 
nCiTt)  j 

'OixiXiiTi  fxi  Ta  oXa  Tac  \ 

F.yi  Tac  o fAi\S  fit  Ta  oXa  fxov, 
xai  Tac  rht  aXnflliaT. 
'Eyw  Tac  ^ ^sfoiwrw. 

To  /xpj^eTtUTITI. 

To  iniTtu^iTi. 

Zac  XiTTiuw, 

ripixii  vi  Tac  nmCrv. 

Avro  Sit  liras  aJuvaTcr. 

To  Xosxar  &c  l7ras  jui  xaXer  £par. 
KaXa, xaXa. 

Ait  i7t as  aXe&vsr. 

E7rai  4it^ic. 

Air  i/vai  tsxotic  alto  aini. 

E7 >as  itu  -^liioo;  fxiu  axare. 

Eyat  aTTis'^opaour  (i^epanua*^ 
Eyv  to  iTxa  <ha  ra  ^tXaTw. 

Te  aXefll/a. 

Mi  apiTK  X3T4  xoXXa. 
Zu>otaTa>lu«  lie  touto. 

Ai 'Sot  tat  4^4**  f*ov. 

Alt  aTTSTTixo/uai  sic  touto. 
Eifxa\  rv/x$attce,  *K  cvfA<J>a kl. 
‘E y*  Sit  &cXw. 

Eyat  itavrixvifuai  lie  touto. 


Yes,  1 swear  it  to  you. 

I swear  to  you  as  an  honest 
man. 

1 swear  to  you  on  my  ho- 
nour. 

Believe  me. 

I can  assure  you  of  it. 

I would  lay  what  bet  you 
please  on  this. 

You  jest  by  chance  ? 

Do  you  speak  seriously  ? 

I speak  seriously  to  you, 
and  tell  you  the  truth. 

I assure  you  of  it- 
You  bare  guessed  it. 

You  have  hit  upon  it. 

1 believe  you. 

I must  believe  you. 

This  is  not  impossible. 
Then  It  Is  very  well. 

Well,  well, 

It  is  not  true. 

It  is  false. 

There  is  nothing  of  this. 

It  is  a falsehood,  an  impos- 
ture. 

1 was  in  Joke. 

I said  it  to  laugh. 

Indeed. 

It  pleases  me  much. 

I agree  with  you. 

I give  ray  assent. 

1 do  not  oppose  this. 

I agree. 

I will  not. 

1 object  to  this. 


Aia  ra  ru/uiovAtvSHe,  va  rro-  To  consult,  consider,  or 
£aT&*ic»  ivo<parla~re,  resolve. 


Ti  xpfirii  va  xifxvfx *r  •, 

T / ha  xifjtotfjLit  i 

Ti  fxi  TiyxCouXiviTi  ra  xifAU  ; 

'OTToier  rpoirit  hiXofj.n  (uira- 

rfJlT;  ; 

*Ac  xifj.xfj.tr  iT^e. 

e7t at  xaXiTipoT  iyw  ra  — — 

Ira  fart  oXiyov. 

Ait  rdiXir  that  naXinpst ra— 

Eyv  iyanoZra  xaXirtpa. 
GlXiri  xifjti  xaXinpa  at  — 
*A<$>nriTl  fj i. 

’At  nfjuwy  rlt  rotrvt  Tac 

iyat 

E7  rai  to  i?iOV. 


What  ought  we  to  do  ? 
What  shall  we  do  ? 

What  do  you  advise  me  to 

do? 

What  part  sbAll  we  take  ? 

Let  us  do  this. 

It  is  better  that  I 

Wait  a little. 

Would  It  not  be  better 
that 

I wish  it  were  better. 

You  will  do  better  if— 
Let  me  go. 

If  I wero  in  your  place 
I 

It  is  the  same. 


The  reader  by  the  specimens  below  will  be  enabled  to  compare 
ike  modern  with  the  ancient  tongue. 

PARALLEL  PASSAGES  FROM  ST.  JOHN’S 
GOSPEL. 

Niot.  Audimxer. 

KltfKtX.  a.  Kl<^aX.  a. 

1.  *EIZ  Tnr  «ppp*n>  nr  or  o 1.  *EN  a^Xf  ?y  ® 

Xo'yof  xai  oXoyoc  eror  fJtra  xai  o xiyoe  nr  xp«c  Tif  Owe, 
0lou*  xai  Oioc  QT0T  o Xo'yec.  xai  6l»c  %t  o X/yeg. 
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2.  ’EtcCt»c  nm  lif  rnr 
ifX’n  ixtrk  8lov. 

3.  "OX*  [t«  w pa)>juara] 

II*  fxicm/  roZ  Iyt- 

rrx.ii  xai  X.*fis  avrh  9it 

iynt  x**i»a  i'tj  iyirt. 

4.  E»f  avro*  n ret  £o*q" 

MJti  k £»q  qTO*  TO  <^xf  T« 
m.i5?xvx-,. 

5.  Kai  T9  <J>xf  fif  TT» 
tfneTita*  $ jyyti,  xai  q m* 
Tiia  ?iv  TO  xaTaXaJi. 

6.  ’E/'HIi  St*;  a^pvTtc 
*TI3’TaX(Ul«f  *W9  TO*  0fcr, 
to  stojbta  toD 


2.  OyTOf  q*  t>  ap£n  »pjf 

TO*  019*. 

3.  ITarra  )i  aCrou  iyt- 

ttro’  xa2  avrav  iyi- 

>ito  tv)<  h,  o yiynir. 

4.  E*  air*  £ttk  q*f  xai 
n C»n  ™ TO  ■?>»;  tm  a*$px- 
van. 

5.  Kal  to  $«f  <*  Tn  c'xo- 
Tl*  <J»xivi<,  KOI  q rxsTi'a 
auto  ov  xaTiXaCir. 

6.  'Eyinro  av5pxir;f  aTI- 
CTTaX/UlWf  »«p*  ©|o7,  0*0- 
/ua  aiT*  lwm(. 


THE  INSCRIPTIONS  AT  ORCHOMENUS  FROM 
MELETIUS. 

’OPXOMENO'j,  xwrif  Ixp»»ov,  rioXi;  iroTi  *-Aoi<*'ix- 
T<*Tq  x*i  itr^iforra-ni,  wponpo*  xaXou/ufrq  BoiwTixai 
A Qntai,  i if  Tn*  cfl'eia*  qTO*  o Naif  tot  XapiTjrv,  «if  -rey 
OWoTo*  t*XqpwVS*  Tl),q  01  ©qCa7e»,  6VTI*0f  TO  *Ja<$Wf  Ctf- 
OTta^fll  WCTI  WTO  TXT  ' ArsxXiyxxy . ’Eira*qyt/pi£j*  |if 
«urq*  TW  fit  Ait  Ta  XapiTWia,  toD  ottoisu  ’a^xtoc  iJpffV 
iTiypa«f>a;  i*  a-rnXaif  S>frs*  toD  xrtfdirrof  NaoS  It’  c*o- 
juari  t?c  0I9toxou,  iwo  tsS  npatTo^yaflapiw  Alorrof,  iiri 
txt  Boo’iXiav  Bar.Aiic: , Atom;,  xai  K»rratriW,  i^si< 
C’af  outwc.  £*  fxir  t5  poia  xonxf. 

44  Ortl  i»tx»>  Tt*  a^xta  tot  ^aptTqWar. 

“ SaXirirTiif. 

“ Mqyif  ’AvoXXomoy  ’AvTioprlvf  «*«  Maiar)poi». 

“ Kn pvt. 

“ ZaTXof  ZmtXou  nd<pi!~. 

44  'Pa4-x9:c. 

44  Nou/jtrnio;  Nos/junriey  ’A0qva7of. 

14  floiqTqf  ITXT. 

**  A/uq*taf  An/ucxXioyf  0rCa7cf. 

44  At’XqTqf. 

44  AvoAAoJwof  ’AiroXXo^oTet;  Kpqf. 

44  AtXxJo’f* 

44  ‘PcJiffTOf  'PoJiwoC  *Ap^qof. 

44  Kiflapii rrtf. 

44  Qcnia;  ’AiroXXoJsTau  to£  tavi'oy  A.cXlv;  *9ro  Ki/ptrf. 

44  KiSapxJcf. 

44  AqpxqTpioc  riap^citiVxoy  KaX^nJcnof . 

44  Tfayxio;. 

*4  *Ior«roxpaTqf  'ApiiTTouivet;  'Po^io;. 

44  Ki'UiJif- 

44  KaXXiVTpaTif  ’E^axiVroi/  ©q?«rof. 

44  ITciqTqf  laT^pao*. 

44  Apxrt.’a;  AqjUOxXiovf  0cCa7o;. 

44  'TTOXpiTiJf. 

44  A»foS«Of  Axpofiiot  TapatTi*:; . 

44  n«qTTf  Tpay*$ix*. 

44  Zo^oxXnc  Zi^exXictf  *A£qvarcf. 

44  'YlTSXpITqf. 

44  KaCtpt^ec  ©io^xpoy  0qCa7of. 


44  flwqTqf  KwjUV^ixrt. 

4 AXl^arJpof  ’ApiVTaovoc  ’A5qTa7ic. 

44  'Twaifprrqf. 

14  ’ATTaXef  ATTaXiw  *A&n>tt7oc. 

4 0I2»  ft/xar  r:»  tqptnTo*  iyifxx  txt  O/ui^  x*. 

44  nalYaf  at'Xqa-raf. 

4 AioxXq;  KaXXiwr  Jcy  6qCa7oc. 

44  rTa7e  a f kyifxnac. 

4 iTparTtce  EtWxev  0nCa7oc. 


44  * ArJpaf  AbXrraf. 

44  AioxXr;  KaXXiu.q)oy  0*«a7oc. 

“ ’AtJpaf  7i,u»a{. 

44  'PjJtrrif  'PoJ*»rw  Apytiof . 

“Tpayx^sc. 

44  Ivroxparq;  ’Apiff-ropAivsyf  'Pofof* 

44  Kxjuaie'f. 

44  KaXXiVrpaTc;  ’E^xxtT'nv  0qC*7*f. 

44  Ta  irouta. 

44  Kxtcx^la*  riiiqTqf. 

44  AXi^a-,?p;'  ‘AsiS'T.XTc;  'A&naijf.” 

44  E*  ti  xq  irtfx 

44  Mtan'tw  ap^errof  a^xT:SiT.r»ro;  to* 

“ XapiTiiVio*,  |yapioo-T«  rarrxr  i"  T»h  jaixjst  ti 
44  p^apiTiiToa. 

44  2a\TiyKTac. 

44  <J>.Xo3f  >3>»Xivx  *Ada*tief. 

44  Kapev^. 

44  E*’px?a;  Ixxpancf  0l»Cli9f. 

44  floliTaf. 

44  MnTTmp  Mqo-Topef  tatxxurj;. 

44  'Po^iuto;, 

44  Kparxr  KXixrof  ©IiJiioc- 
44  AbXiiTaf. 

44  n»piyt*lif  'HpaxXu'Jao  Key^(xq*s;. 

44  AiXaiyJi;. 

**  Aap*q*irec  rXauxx  ‘Apyu;, 

44  Kibapirraf. 

AapxaTpof  ’A/uaXxx  A*oXli;  a»o  Movpwaf. 

44  Tpa^aiyJs'f. 

44  AraXaTis^xpo;  rioydiao  Tapavr.it;. 

44  KaruatyJc-. 

44  NixcVxpaToc  ♦iXos'TpaToo  ©iiClto;. 

44  Ta  ITiiutlia  Kx'ptaiyl;;. 

44  EiofX'-i  'Hpo^cTa*  KopxytC{.”  « 

*E>  «XXx  Atdx. 

44  M-Jpi^oc  rioXt/xpaTot/f  'lapvnifjiaz  J.o^iro'Wc  a*^r*-r* 
“ yj-^ayuj am;  tixairavrif  JiovJitcl'  irt$igu>  r.puwf 
44  ap^orref  auXiovro;  xXiof  a^orrof  aXxir5oirf.'' 

*E>  ircpw  A*fla». 

44  ^ytap^ao  ap^ovrof,  p*»i*ec  SliXovflia,  «pX‘ 

44  EitxXi  apyitifjiJi  <fxxi7a  Of  airt?onu  i«  W 

44  a-eyyypa^  wi Ja  txt  veXljuap^xt,  *i  ri*  tattm*. 
44  atiXopxitof  Taf  csiyypa^x;  ti;  xifiits;  n; 

44  xq  <f>l>ia*  xq  %Atrix\l~v  xn  Ti/**pU»& 

44  xq  Ja/xoT*Xi7*  XuTildfxx , xq  J.ctyra 
44  ti.a  xar  to  <[a^iTjua  to*  odfxx. 


>M#7vy£T>(I/ 

44  ^wap^o*  ap^-otTo;,  patitof  aXaXx sum*  f ip*«  T^4- 
44  xXliof  Ta^iaf  awiJxxi  itCxXy  ap^lJapt*  ilT: 
44  Taf  c-oyjT'pa^d*  to  xaraXtirov  xar  Ti  •»-:*rul  r* 
44  >a/uo*,  aMXojunof  Taf  c-ovyypafx;  rk; 

44  o'x’^iXo*,  xq  ly^pna  ^o*x«af.  Ko  S’*#  u 

44  4>ireJxpx>  ^qpoftiia.  xq  XvriiafAm  JapxjriAi:;  «!• 

44  ircXluap^Ort,  xq  TOT  XaTOVTaat. 

2nrt^)E/EW>IIIOW 

“ *ApX»TCf  i'y  ipytfxtyi  Swap^so,  /ufrof  'aXxX*:,mJ»‘*i  ^ 
44  oi  / iXa r»q  MivoiTao  *Ap^lXa»  ufivi;  Wpata. 

44  ya  EywxXv  f iXaTiw,  o xn  t?  iroXt 

44  xikojuiVto  EyCvXof  wap  tt ; iroXioc  t*  *ro  u' 

44  Taf  oyucXe^iaf  Taf  TlfliVa;  &vrd?X,*  ip^cirt;,  p*i*» 

44  buXoi&tx,  xn  oCt  o^IiXitx  aiTX  in 

44  wo'Xi*,  iXX*  aTripfi  rrarra  inpi  «mf,»  e»rli»*«,lfc 

44  iq  wsXi  to  ip^orTlf  Taf  epxoXo^^af,  N p**»  •w 
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APPENDIX. 


*'  »o*  yjpnn  EvCatXu  ivi  topeia : f iTi  inirrmf*  Bouovai 
*•  too*  (Wwvg  ha  ur(t(  ft  aan  vpo Cary;  «w  nyuf 
*•  ^iiXinf  a#X*  t5  X!®19*  ^ l*UH/TOf  a pxtrk  Svtapyo* 
•*  Lpyfvrrm  ip^opalrtvc  awaypa^tTSn  fi  EoCwXo*  mt 
**  iuavTQt  ixarrn  wap  rot  ra/uiat  an  rot  toptan  at  ran 
**  xalpjara  rit  vpoCaron,aa  rithyir,xh  rah  Bovit.aa  rit 
*'  Iwxwt,  aa  adrtta  ieapiaiait  $ia*i  to  wXlTflof  pa li  airo- 
•*  ypm<p%To  ih  vXtota  rvt  ytypaptpthwr  it  ra  rouyxuptirt 

*'  a IfxaTif  « to  ivtiuiot  EvlxXot  otytlxti  .......... 

•*  > if  rmt  ipyopiinan  kpyoupiw rtrrapaaorra 

*•  EZCwXu  aao  iuarrn  insurer,  a)  roaot  <ptpiroi  tpa%- 

•*  fj.m f ............  T«f  juw;  ixu'm;  naxi  /il'it 

•*  to*  an  ipxnpaXTOf  irrv  rot  ip^opahnot rk 

**  '>&<•" 

* £*  aXXoif  Ai’floif. 

" "Atofipa  ovrtyopn  J(a7pt*  NOKTE2.  *'  KaXXtiriTC*  apt- 
•pipiXit  xai  aXXat.”  ’E*  oolipala  'Ewiypap n iJo*  to»o*,  « 
ni'jua,  a W npai7f  uwoypapOfA It,  cl  vaXatol  wportyfapot. 
Keu  rk  n£5 f.1* 


The  following  io  the  Proopectui  of  a translation  of  Ana- 
chariit  Into  Romaic,  by  my  Romaic  roaster,  Marmarotouri, 
who  wished  to  publish  tt  In  England. 

EI&H'ZIZ  TTnOrPA^lKH'. 
rifof  too;  it  ^Xiytrt'c  aai  ^iXixxwif. 

"OIOI  iif  $iCxia  varrofava  irrfufirit,  i£topcv*  worn 
iltai  to  ypno-ipao*  ra:  'irropiat,  ft  aura:  yap  i^lop.Tai- 
rat  i wXiot  fxtfxaapvr/xttn  vaXaiirn:,  aai  StotpoZrrai  it; 
h xarevrpv  n6u,  «rp4£|if  aai  hoiaaru:  rroXXir  Mai  fta- 
pipwt  £0*5*  aai  r**5*  on  rat  pavnpan*  fitriraro  aai  fia- 
rant  a 'iTropian  Alkyxnt  lif  ali*a  too  avatra. 

Mta  TiToio'EiriTTn^un  l7»at  luavoararo:,  aai  i*  Tatrri 
i^lXipaa,  a npilrrn  *I*rt7*  atayaala * fiarl  Xnn'ot  nptl7f 
pad* m id  rat  impovptiBa,  pin  nflt/pomc  our*  rat  «PX*C 
t in  Tlpoyoran  pta:,  voBlt  von  aai  vi(  tvpiSxrar  lif  Taf 
Uarpifat  pea:,  »in  rk  50*1,  Ta  aaropBapeara  Mai  rkt 
huanrit  rwr  ; *A»  ipwrkrmpLtt  touc  'AXXoyMlc,  k^iupovt 
tk  poaf  far  out  o^i/uo*3*  Iirro^txif  Ta»  aat  rvt 

vpSofot  rit  vpoyorat  pta:,  aXXa  aai  rovoypaptai:  piat 
itiyavt  rk(  3*<r*‘C  rit  rTa rpifan  pxat,  aai  olnti 
ymyoi  yttifxttoi  pit  too;  yiwypap ixov:  rit  nlt*aa;,  jxi; 
Xiyovt,  tttai  ai  'Adntat,  ifi  a Iwaprn,  ia«7  ai  OffCat, 
rira  rrifxa  5 piiXta  aviy, •*  * peia  *E*rap^i‘a  atro  rfo 
aXXcv.  ToJtoc  oiaeJd.uaxi  tc»  piiat  voXit,  ia«IVof  Tn>  aX- 
Xar  aai  t£.  Hportn  at  ipvtrtrotfjLtt  aoTOVf  toi<c  fxk  *EX- 
Xnyac  ytipaywyov : aa;,  wotitt  tvapaainBvrat  i^lptunt^ 
rout  apy a;  rim  iraXaia;,  annro^ToXaif  /xa:  awexpimrai 
pat  av role  Toiif  Xoyio;.  “ Kafla»c  o ia  laofliaf  'A»a^<r»f, 
“ j|i  }|)  twiptipytro  ra  watlu^pcruta  ia(t?a  ICXipaaTa 
“ T?f  'EXXaftoc.  «*  ipt^pt "to  ra  afialjuaTa,  rk  kQn 

••  aai  too;  No/uowc  rit  *E XXwov,  Sfl«X«  pali'rji  Eavda;  aa2 
M t3  9>sua  aai  to  vpaypia * oirrao  aai  o nfxtnpo:  larpot, 
••  it  fit  ipiatBatt  rk  reu  'iwmxjirw:,  Ji*  ifcJraTo  »a 
" wpoy  upnrn  lie  rat  riym  rou.  At  i it  hfxXt  SofxoBira: 
" lit  jfira^i  Ta  too  loXarto;,  Auaotlpyow,  aai  n*TTaaoD, 
" lit  iluyaTo  tk  puBpinra  aaf  ta  aaXupynra  ra  kBa  rit 
••  *Ofx«yitit  tow*  a?  o'PnT»p  Si»  amn^i^lTO  rk(  lufpah/af 
" xai  rovg  j^aftimff’juoy;  too  Aapior3irot/(,  fit  ttipyovrtt 
“ lit  rk e ’|'WX^C  r"n  kapoarit  too.  ’ A»  o Nio;  * Ata^apnt, 
“ d Kvm(  'ACCac  BapfloXopaars;  >i»  artyitoira*  pat  pxtya- 
“ Xnr  ivtpimat  aai  rai^n  roif  wxiot  iyapiTowf  ruyypa- 
**  <^«7f  rit  ‘EXXarwr,  i^ipiutit  aoiwf  aark  0a&o;  itrl 
“ TpiaaooT*  Itw,  >i»  W«X»  l^otarn  tooth*  T*t  wtpl 
**  *BXAn*ir*  'irrofiat  rou,  trie  niptryant  rou  fiiov  *A»a- 
•«  ipof* •*€  w«f*  aurou  wporonopiarda,  aai  »!;  3>Xa;  tAc 
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*'  Evptrwatxk:  AiaXtaTOOf  pdmyXorTTiV0is.M  Kai  ■*  i*i 
Xeym,  oi  NovripM,  a*  lii  ioripva*  Ha  ibiyovt  too;  TTpoyo- 
tout  piat,  qdiXa*  ?a«f  wiH^ipmrat  fxaralm:  fxiypt  too 
tut.  Aura  W*  l?*ai  Adyta  i*^«VTi«o-pal*ou  ltd  to  <ytXoyt»if 
r paiaoo,  tit  at  N ^tXaXndoof  r«  pputtoZ,  trrte  ipurafyan 
rot  N in  *A»aXAf'<*  airo  too  TaXXtaoo  lif  to  rip/uaviad*. 

*A*  Xotird*  aai  hpiit;  SiXatpilt  tk  piiBi^otpatt  rkc  y*i- 
not ( rit  Xapivpir  xaropBatpiarair  ivoZ  ixapiat  oi  &ao- 
ptarrol  iaiusi  npoaraToplf  npeit,  at  iviBupii/jilt  tk  piaBaa - 
pin  rin  vpiofot  aai  au^nrit  ran  lif  Taf  Tdx*«f  *«* 
*E vtrrkfxa:  aai  lif  xaBt  aXXo  iTIo;  puAnnat,  at  i^apnr 
Tnptipytiat  »a  yvaptroipitr  viQtt  xarayipitBa,  aai  oarotoof 
Bau/xarrol:  aai  pnyaXous  atfpat,  i i aai  wrpoydroof  apxit, 
<jno,  r. fj.il:  lit  ytwpi^opitt,  lif  xaipov  oiroo  oi  ’AXXoyf*iIf 
Caopaa^oon*  aoTOOf , aai  «f  varipa(  varretaroZr  pxaBn- 
rta>:  riCnrai,  a:  rvrfpapiaipin  avatn:  VptAvfxm:  lif  -nt 
ixfortr  rou  Savpiartov  roirrou  ruyypkpipiaro f too  Niao 
Aia^dprin;. 

'Hpnt:  out  oi  oaroyfypaptjui>w  ^iXo.ul*  i*TiXlfii  vp o- 
Bvpix:  rr.t  pitraQpartt  too  BiCxiao  pit  -nt*  aaTa  to  futarot 
hpiit  aaXn*  fpartr  rh(  rut  aafl’  npaa;  opaXiae,  aai  iafotn: 
rouro  lif  TViro*,  3lXopal»  to  aaXXofViVu  pal  TOOf  Tiaypa- 
4aaoi/f  nitaxa f pal  awXaf  ‘Pwpaaiaaf  Xl^llf  iyxtxapa- 
ypaiwwf  lif  iftaaptat  ypapipiara,  vporrtBirrit  on  aXXo 
Xpartpin  aai  appaolio*  lif  th*  'laropia*. 

*OXo*  to  ruyypaptpia  &iX*i  yi**i  lif  Topaow;  fiftaa 
aark  piipinrtt  rat  ’lTaXtaec  ialdtriwf.  *H  rtpxa  fXov  too 
luyypaptpiarot  tit  at  ^topina  ftxai£a  ra:  Bihvaf  Hk  rat 
vpotrBaavt  rit  ytwypaipiaiv  vttaaon.  ’O  ^iXoytwc  co* 
luifpopiara:  vpivu  tk  trXapira  lif  aafll  Topaor  ftopitt  i ta 
aai  Kapatratia  l'ac<n  rk:  Biimf,  aai  tooto  X»f*C 
piia*  vpofot nt,  aXX’  lodiif  dirov  SlXli  ri  vapafoSa  o Topao; 
Toir*pa»»ec  aai  lipanof. 

’Eppwpairai  aai  lolatpao*!;  JtaCiwoiTl  'EXXntart  Tlxlfl;. 

Ta:  vpitripa:  aykva : l^jifTapalw. 

’iwantf  Mappaaporet/p»!f. 

AapaeTptof  Bmfpn;. 

Iwvpifatt  npiCirof. 

*E*  Tptirri *,  ri  vpira  ’OxroiCpiov,  1799. 


THE  LORD’S  PRAYER  IK  ROMAIC. 

SI  flATE* PAMA2  d woo  ilrai  lif  too;  oupa*oof,  a f 
ay«aa^H  to  otopxa  cou.  *Af  Jx8e  n ffatnXila  rou.  *Af  yd»a 
to  SiAnpia  ffou,  aaBi:  lit  rot  ovpatn,  1r{a  aai  n' ; rat 
yar.  To  -^wpilpiat  to  xaBxpiipiwt , Wf  put:  ro  o^paipor. 
Kai  fuyxipafi  piat  X/irpaaf,  aadwf  aai  ipai?f  ri,y~ 
^•poopai*  -roof  api»<yiiXiTdf  paaf.  Kal  paa*  paiif  ^ipitf 
iruparpin,  kXXk  iXivBipwtri  paac  aoro  to*  irmpd*.  *Oti 
ilian  <roo  »7*a»  e BaxiXila  ft,  a futapnt,  aai  a H£a,  iif 
Toi/f  ailtdf.  ’A futko. 

IK  GREEK. 

TIA'TEP  apiit  o i»  T*"f  otfa*oTf,  kyiarBarm  ro  oto pta 
aou.  'ExSito*  a ffanXiia  cov‘  ytraBarm  ro  SiXa/xa  rou, 
m:  i*  oipatw,  aai  iwl  ra:  ya f.  Td*  apro*  apxit  rot  iirioo- 
o-ts*  fo:  apiit  aapjupn.  Kal  a^Hf  iip*"*  Ta  o^uXapuira 
apeir,  if  aai  apal“f  a^tipal*  tj7;  d^iXiratf  npai*.  Kai 
pae  li«*iyajif  apaaf  iif  iriipa^pao*,  aXXa  poffai  epaaf  awd 
too  vompoo.  *Ots  too  ITTit  a flaTiXlia,  aai  o lovapaif , 
aai  n Kf a iif  tooc  aiwvaf . 'Apad*. 
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7y#  BYRON’S  WORK8. 


DON  JUAN. 


Note  [A].  — Letter  to  the  Editor  or  **  My 
Grandmother's  Review.'’  * 

(Her  “ Tntiiuuale*  of  Authors,"  amti,  p.  MI.] 

My  Dear  Roberts, 

As  a believer  in  the  church  of  England— to  say  nothing 
of  the  State  — I hare  been  an  occasional  reader  and  great 
admirer  of,  though  not  a subscriber  to,  your  Review,  which 
is  rather  expensive.  But  I do  not  know  that  any  part  of  its 
contents  ever  gave  me  much  surprise  till  the  eleventh  article 
of  your  twenty-seventh  number  made  its  appearance.  You 
have  there  most  vigorously  refuted  a calumnious  accusation 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  credence  of  which  in  the  public 
mind  might  not  only  have  damaged  your  reputation  as  a 
clergymanI * 3  and  an  editor,  but,  what  would  have  been  still 
worse,  have  Injured  the  circulation  of  your  journal  ; which,  I 
regret  to  hear,  is  not  so  extensive  as  the  “ purity”  (as  you 
well  observe)  “ of  its,  Ac.  Ac.”  and  the  present  taste  for 
propriety,  would  induce  us  to  expect.  The  charge  itself  is 
of  a solemn  nature,  and,  although  in  verse,  Is  couched  In 
terms  of  such  circumstantial  gravity,  as  to  induce  a belief 
little  short  of  that  generally  accorded  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  to  which  you  so  frankly  subscribed  on  taking  your 
degrees.  It  is  a charge  the  most  revolting  to  the  heart  of 
man  from  its  frequent  occurrence ; to  the  mind  of  a states- 
man, from  its  occasional  truth  ; and  to  the  soul  of  an  editor, 
from  Its  moral  Impossibility.  You  are  charged  then  in  the 
last  line  of  one  octave  stanza,  and  the  whole  eight  lines  of 
the  next,  viz.  209th  and  210th  of  the  first  canto  of  that  “ pes- 
tilent poem  ” Don  Juan,  with  receiving,  and  still  more 
foolishly  acknowledging  the  receipt  of,  certain  monies,  to 
eulogise  the  unknown  author,  who  by  this  account  must  be 
known  to  you,  if  to  nobody  else.  An  Impeachment  of  this 
nature  so  seriously  made,  there  is  but  one  way  of  refuting ; 
and  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  whether  you  did  or  did  not 
(and  I believe  that  you  did  not)  receive  the  said  monies,  of 
which  I wish  that  he  had  specified  the  sum,  you  are  quite  right 
in  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  transaction.  If  charges  of  this 
nefarious  description  are  to  go  forth,  sanctioned  by  all  the 
solemnity  of  circumstance,  and  guaranteed  by  the  veracity  of 
verse  (as  Counsellor  Phillips3  would  say),  what  is  to  become 
of  readers  hitherto  implicitly  confident  In  the  not  less  vera- 
cious prose  of  our  critical  journals  ? what  is  to  bocomc  of  the 
reviews  ? And,  if  the  reviews  fail,  what  Is  to  become  of 
the  editors  ? It  is  common  cause,  and  you  have  done  well  to 
sound  the  alarm.  I myself,  in  my  humble  sphere,  will  be 
one  of  your  echoes.  In  the  words  of  the  tragedian,  Liston, 
" I love  a row/'  and  you  seem  justly  determined  to  make 
one. 

It  is  barely  possible,  certainly  improbable,  that  the  writer 
might  hare  been  in  jest ; but  this  only  aggravates  his  crime. 
A joke,  the  proverb  says,  " breaks  no  bones  ; " but  it  may 
break  a bookseller,  or  it  may  be  the  cause  of  bones  being 
broken.  The  jest  is  but  a bad  one  at  the  best  for  the  author, 
and  might  have  been  a still  worse  one  for  you,  if  your  copious 
contradiction  did  not  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern 
your  own  indignant  innocence,  and  the  immaculate  purity  of 
the  British  Review.  1 do  not  doubt  your  word,  my  dear 
Roberts  ; yet  I cannot  help  wishing  that,  in  a case  of  such 
vital  importance,  it  bad  assumed  the  more  substantial  shape 

I [“  Bologna,  -Vue-  25.  1819.  I send  you  a letter  to  Robert*,  iipi«I 
* Wortkj  Cluttrrhuck,'  which  you  may  publish  in  what  form  you  pli-usr, 

in  amwer  to  hi'  article.  I h*v<-  had  mam  proof*  of  nt  r.'<  aUimiitt,  but 
h.>  twit*  all  m (•  II*.  Why,  the  wolf  In  sheep's  clothing  hn»  tumbled  Into 
the  very  trap  1 “ Lorrf  Ityrat t in  Mr.  Murray.] 

J (Mr.  Robert*  It  not,  a*  Ix*rd  Kyron  seem-  to  hnot  supposed,  a rlrrft- 
man,  but  8 barrister  at  !n*».  In  1792,  hr  cttaWlshcd  a papt*  tailed  " The 


of  an  affidavit  sworn  before  the  Lord  Mayor  Atfciu,  who 
readily  receives  any  deposition  ; and  doubtless  wocid  have 
brought  It  in  tome  way  as  evidence  of  the  designs  of  the 
Reformers  to  set  fire  to  London,  at  the  same  time  that  be 
himself  meditates  the  same  good  office  towards  the  river 
Thames. 

I am  sure,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  you  will  take  these 
serrations  of  mine  in  good  part : they  are  written  in  a spirit 
of  friendship  not  less  pure  than  your  own  editorial  integrity. 

I have  always  admired  you ; and,  not  knowing  an  jr  shape 
which  friendship  and  admiration  can  assume  more  agreeable 
and  useful  than  that  of  good  advice,  I shall  continue  my  lu-  j | 
cubrations,  mixed  with  here  and  there  a monitory  hint  as  to 
what  I conceive  to  be  the  line  you  should  pursue,  in  case  you 
should  ever  again  be  assailed  with  bribes,  or  accused  of 
them.  By  the  way,  you  doo’t  say  much  about  the  poem, 
except  that  ft  is  ” flagitious."  This  is  a pity  — you  should 
have  cut  it  up ; because,  to  say  the  truth,  in  not  doing  so. 
you  somewhat  assist  any  notions  which  the  malignant  might 
entertain  on  the  score  of  the  anonymous  asseveration  which 
has  made  you  so  angry. 

You  say  uo  bookseller  “ was  willing  to  take  upon  himself 
the  publication,  though  most  of  them  disgrace  themseh  es  by 
selling  it.”  Now,  my  dear  friend,  though  we  all  know  that 
those  fellows  will  do  any  thing  for  money,  methinks  the 
disgrace  is  more  with  the  purchasers : and  some  such,  doubt- 
less, there  are  ; for  there  can  be  no  very  extensive  selling  (as 
you  will  perceive  by  that  of  the  British  Review)  without 
buying.  You  then  add,  ” What  can  the  critic  say  ? ” I «jb 
sure  I don’t  know ; at  present  he  says  very  little,  and  that 
not  much  to  the  purpose.  Then  comes  **  for  praise  as  far  ss  | 
regards  the  poetry,  many  passages  might  bo  exhibited  . tor 
condemnation,  as  far  as  regards  the  morality,  all.”  Now. 
my  dear  good  Mr.  Roberts,  I feel  for  you,  and  for  your  repu- 
tation : my  heart  bleeds  for  both  ; and  1 do  ask  you,  whether 
or  not  such  language  does  not  come  positively  under  the 
description  of”  the  puff  collusive,”  for  which  see  Sheridans 
farce  of  “ The  Critic,”  (by  the  way,  a little  more  facetious 
than  your  own  farce  under  the  same  title,)  towards  the  dose 
of  scene  second,  act  the  first. 

The  poem  is,  it  seems,  sold  as  the  work  of  Lon!  Byron  • 
but  you  feel  yourself”  at  liberty  to  suppose  it  not  Lord  B.’» 
composition.”  Why  did  you  erer  suppose  that  it  was  * 1 , 

approve  of  your  indignation  — 1 applaud  it  — I feel  as  angry 
as  you  can  ; but  perhaps  your  virtuous  wrath  carries  you  a 
little  too  far,  when  you  say  that  “ no  misdemeanour,  not  even 
that  of  sending  into  the  world  obscene  and  blasphemous  ] 
poetry,  the  product  of  studious  lewdness  and  Labe  tired 
impiety,  appears  to  you  in  so  detestable  a light  as  the  ,! 
acceptance  of  a present  by  the  editor  of  a review,  as  the 
condition  of  praising  an  author.”  The  devil  it  doe*  nT  : — 
Think  a little.  This  is  being  critical  overmuch.  In  point 
of  Gentile  benevolence  or  Christian  charity,  it  were  soreiv 
less  criminal  to  praise  for  a bribe,  than  to  abuse  a follow  - 
creature  for  nothing ; and  as  to  the  assertion  of  the  compara- 
tive innocence  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity,  confronted  with 
an  editor's  “ acceptance  of  a present,"  I shall  merely  obcerr*, 
that  as  an  Editor  you  say  very  well,  but,  as  a Christian  dinae,  , 
I would  not  recommend  you  to  transpose  this  sentence  into  , ' 
a sermon. 

And  yet  you  say,  “ the  miserable  man  (Cor  miter  able  be  is. 
as  having  a soul  of  which  he  cannot  get  rid)**  — But  here  1 
1 must  pause  again,  and  inquire  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
parenthesis?  Wc  have  heard  of  " little  soul.”  or  of  “ no 
soul  at  all,"  but  never  till  now  of  “ the  misery  of  having  a 
soul  of  which  we  cannot  get  rid ; ” a misery  under  w hkb  you 
are  possibly  no  great  sufferer,  having  got  rid  apparently  of 
some  of  the  intellectual  part  of  your  own  when  you  petmrd 
this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence. 

I.ookeT -on,"  which  ha«  drew  fwm  admitted  Into  the  coUcc *io>a  Rrtt*S 

i*t*  ; and  he  U known,  in  hi.  fer  a treaties  on  ib.  U, 

Fraudulent  Hnntroptc).  In  1 >34,  ho  aUo  public  .M  t)«  3lrmcm  ■* 
Hannah  More.] 

3 [fharlaa  Phillips,  ILirrUter,  wm  in  those  dart  celebrated  tn- 
Irlih  e'.Mjucoce.  S<t  the  Edinburgh  Review,  .No.  liii.j 
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But  to  continue.  You  call  upon  Lord  Byron,  always  sup- 
posing him  not  the  author,  to  disclaim  “ with  all  gentlemanly 
haste,”  Ac.  Ac.  1 am  told  that  Lord  B.  is  in  a foreign 
country,  some  thousand  miles  off  it  may  be ; so  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  him  to  hurry  to  your  wishes.  In  the  meantime, 
perhaps  yon  yourself  hare  set  an  example  of  more  haste  than 
gentility ; but  **  the  more  haste  the  worse  speed." 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  charge  itself,  my  dear  Roberts, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  In  some  degree  not  quite  explicitly 
worded : 

“ I bribed  my  Grandmothcr't  Review,  the  British." 

I recollect  hearing,  soon  after  the  publication,  this  subject 
discussed  at  the  tea-table  of  Mr.  Sotheby  the  poet,  who  ex- 
pressed himself,  1 remember,  a good  deal  surprised  that  you 
had  never  reviewed  his  epic  poem  of  " Saul,"  nor  any  of  his 
six  tragedies  ; of  which,  in  one  Instauce,  the  bad  taste  of  the 
pit,  and,  lu  all  the  rest,  the  barbarous  repugnance  of  the 
principal  actors,  prevented  the  performance.  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  S.  being  in  a corner  of  tho  room,  perusing  the  proof 
sheets  of  Mr.  S.'s  poems  in  Italy,  or  on  Italy,  as  he  says,  ( 1 
wish,  by  the  by,  Mrs.  S.  would  make  the  tea  a little  stronger,) 
the  male  part  of  the  conversazione  were  at  liberty  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  poem  and  passage  in  question  ; and 
there  was  a difference  of  opinion.  Some  thought  the  allusion 
was  to  the  " British  Critic 1 ; " others,  that  by  the  expression, 
" My  Grandmother's  Review,"  it  was  Intimated  that  " my 
grandmother  " was  not  the  reader  of  the  review,  but  actually 
tho  writer  ; thereby  insinuating,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  you 
were  an  old  woman  ; because,  as  people  often  say,  “ Jeffrey'* 
Review,"  " Gifford’s  Review,"  In  lieu  of  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly:  so  “ my  Grandmother's  Review"  and  Roberts’s 
might  be  almost  synonymous.  Now,  whatever  colour  this 
insinuation  might  derive  from  the  circumstance  of  your  wear- 
ing a gown,  as  well  as  from  your  time  of  life,  your  general 
style,  and  various  passages  of  your  writings,  — I will  take 
upon  myself  to  exculpate  you  from  all  suspicion  of  the  kind, 
and  assert,  without  calling  Mrs.  Roberts  In  testimony,  that  if 
ever  you  should  be  choscu  Pope,  you  will  pass  through  all 
the  previous  ceremonies  with  as  much  credit  as  any  pontiff 
since  the  parturition  of  Joan.  It  is  very  unfair  to  judge  of 
sex  from  writings,  particularly  from  those  of  the  British 
Review.  We  are  all  liable  to  be  deceived ; and  it  is  an  in- 
disputable fact,  that  many  of  the  best  articles  In  yonr  journal, 
which  were  attributed  to  a veteran  female,  were  actually 
written  by  you  yourself;  and  yet  to  this  day  there  arc  people 
who  could  never  find  out  the  difference.  But  let  us  return 
to  the  more  immediate  question. 

1 agree  with  you,  that  it  Is  Impossible  Lord  Byron  should 
be  the  author,  not  only  because,  as  a British  peer  and  a 
British  poet,  it  would  be  impracticable  for  him  to  have 
recourse  to  such  facetious  fiction,  but  for  some  other  reasons 
which  you  have  omitted  to  state.  In  tho  first  place,  his 
Lordship  has  no  grandmother.  Now,  the  author— and  we 
may  believe  him  in  this— doth  expressly  state  that  the 
«*  British " Is  his  “ Grandmother's  Review and  if,  as  I 
think  I have  distinctly  proved,  this  was  not  a mere  figurative 
allusion  to  your  supposed  intellectual  age  and  sex,  my  dear 
friend.  It  follows,  whether  you  be  she  or  no,  that  there  is  such 
an  elderly  lady  still  extant.  And  I can  the  more  readily 
iredlt  this,  having  a sexagenary  aunt  of  my  own,  who  perused 
you  constantly,  till  unfortunately  falling  asleep  over  the  lead- 
ing article  of  your  last  number,  her  spectacles  fell  off  and 
were  broken  against  the  fender,  alter  a faithful  service  of 
fifteen  years,  and  she  has  never  been  able  to  fit  her  eyes 
since ; so  that  I have  been  forced  to  read  you  aloud  to  hor  ; 
and  this  Is  in  fact  the  way  in  which  1 became  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  my  present  letter,  and  thus  determined  to 
i become  your  public  correspondent. 

In  the  next  place.  Lord  B.’s  destiny  seems  in  some  sort 
' like  that  of  Hercules  of  old,  who  became  the  author  of  all 

t **  (.Whether  It  b«  the  British  Critk.  or  the  British  Review,  against 
which  the  i.ol.le  lord  prefers  to  grave  a charge,  or  rather  to  factions  an 
; armudem,  «i  are  at  ■ lot*  to  dru-rmbw.  The  Utter  In*  ttiowght  It  worth 

t 


unappropriated  prodigies.  Lord  B.  has  been  supposed  the 
author  of  the  M Vampire,"  of  a " Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem," 
“ To  the  Dead  Sea,"  of  " Death  upon  the  Pale  Horse,"  of 
odes  to  “ La  Valerie,"  to  " Saint  Helena,"  to  the  " Land  of 
the  Gaul,”  and  to  a sucking  child.  Now,  he  turned  out  to 
have  written  none  of  these  things.  Besides,  you  say,  he 
knows  in  what  a spirit  of,  Ac.  you  criticise:— Are  you  sure 
he  knows  all  this  ? that  he  has  read  you  like  my  poor  dear 
aunt  ? They  tell  me  he  is  a queer  sort  of  a man  ; and  I 
would  not  be  too  sure,  if  1 were  you,  either  of  what  he  has 
read  or  of  what  he  has  written.  I thought  his  style  had  been 
the  serious  and  terrible.  As  to  his  sending  you  money,  this 
is  the  first  time  that  ever  1 heard  of  his  paying  his  reviewers 
in  that  coin;  1 thought  it  was  rather  In  thar  otrn,  to  judge 
from  some  of  his  earlior  productions.  Besides,  though  he 
may  not  be  profuse  in  his  expenditure,  I should  conjecture 
that  his  reviewer’s  biU  Is  not  so  long  as  his  tailor’s. 

Shall  I give  you  what  1 think  a prudent  opinion  ? 1 don’t 
mean  to  insinuate,  God  forbid ! but  if,  by  any  accident,  there 
should  have  been  such  a correspondence  between  you  and  the 
unknown  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  send  him  back  his 
money : I dare  say  he  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  again  ; It 
can’t  be  much,  considering  the  value  of  the  article  and  the 
circulation  of  the  journal ; and  you  are  too  modest  to  rate 
your  praise  beyond  its  real  worth — Don’t  be  angry,  — I know 
you  won’t, — at  this  appraisement  of  your  powers  of  eulogy ; 
for  on  the  other  hand,  my  dear  friend,  depend  upon  it  your 
abuse  is  worth,  not  its  own  weight,— that’s  a feather,— but 
pour  wqfght  in  gold.  So  don’t  spare  it : If  he  has  bargained 
for  that , give  it  handsomely,  and  depend  upon  your  doing  him 
a friendly  office. 

But  I only  speak  in  case  of  possibility ; for,  as  I sakl  before, 
I cannot  believe,  in  the  first  ins  lance,  that  you  would  receive 
a bribe  to  praise  any  person  whatever  ; and  still  less  can  I 
believe  that  your  praise  could  ever  produce  such  an  offer. 
You  are  a good  creature,  my  dear  Roberts,  and  a clever 
fellow  ; else  I could  almost  suspect  that  you  had  fallen  into 
the  very  trap  set  for  you  in  verse  by  this  anonymous  wag, 
who  will  certainly  be  but  too  happy  to  see  you  saving  him 
the  trouble  of  making  you  ridiculous.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
solemnity  of  your  eleventh  article  does  make  you  look  a little 
more  absurd  than  yon  ever  yet  looked,  in  all  probability,  and 
at  the  same  time  does  no  good ; for  if  any  body  believed 
before  in  the  octave  stanzas,  they  will  believe  still,  and  you 
will  find  it  not  less  difficult  to  prove  your  negative,  than  the 
learned  Partridge  found  it  to  demonstrate  his  not  being  «i<nui 
to  the  satis  faction  of  the  readers  of  almanacs. 

What  the  motives  of  this  writer  may  have  been  for  (as  you 
magnificently  translate  his  quilting  you)  " stating,  with  the 
particularity  which  belougs  to  fact,  the  forgery  of  a groundless 
fiction,"  (do  pray,  my  dear  R.,  talk  a little  less  “ In  King 
Cambyses*  vein,")  I cannot  pretend  to  say ; perhaps  to  laugh 
at  you,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  your  benevolently  making  all 
the  world  laugh  also.  I approve  of  your  being  angry  ; I tell 
you  1 am  angry  too ; but  you  should  not  hare  shown  it  so 
outrageously.  Your  solemn  “ if  somebody  personating  the 
Editor  of  the,  Ac.  &c.  has  received  from  Lord  B^or  from  any 
other  person,"  reminds  me  of  Charley  Indedon’s  usual  ex- 
ordium when  people  came  into  the  tavern  to  hear  him  sing 
without  paying  their  share  of  the  reckoning — 44  if  a maun,  or 
ony  maun,  or  ony  other  maun,"  Ac.  Ac. ; yon  have  both  the 
same  redundant  eloquence.  But  why  should  you  think  any 
body  would  personate  you  ? Nobody  would  dream  of  such  a 
prank  who  ever  read  your  compositions,  and  perhaps  not 
many  who  have  heard  your  conversation.  But  I have  been 
inoculated  with  a little  of  your  prolixity.  The  fact  Is,  my 
dear  Roberts,  that  somebody  has  tried  to  make  a fool  of  you, 
and  what  he  did  not  succeed  in  doing,  you  tiave  done  for  him 
and  for  yourself. 

With  regard  to  the  poem  itself,  or  the  author,  whom  1 can- 
not find  out,  (can  you  ?)  I have  nothing  to  say ; my  business 

it*  while,  In  a public  paper,  to  make  a tcrious  reply.  .1*  w*  ue  out  so 
•rrtn«5.1v  inclined,  wc  *lall  fair w oar  than  of  thii  .i.-uiMtlnn  to  ttafate.*— 
lirxi.  Critic. \ 
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is  with  you.  I am  sure  that  you  will,  upon  second  thoughts, 
be  really  obliged  to  me  for  the  Intention  of  this  letter,  how- 
ever far  short  my  expressions  may  have  fallen  of  the  sincere 
good  will,  admiration,  and  thorough  esteem,  with  which  1 am 
ever,  my  dear  Roberts. 

Most  truly  yours, 

Worn.iT  Clutteebucx. 

Hrft.  *M,  IS<9. 

UttU  PiMingi**- 

P.  S.  My  letter  is  too  long  to  revise,  and  the  post  Is  going. 
1 forget  whether  or  not  I asked  you  the  meaning  of  your  last 
words,  •*  the  forgery  of  a groundless  fiction.”  Now,  as  all 
forgery  Is  fiction,  and  all  fiction  a kind  of  forgery,  is  not  this 
tautological  ? The  sentence  would  have  ended  more  strongly 
with  “ forgery;”  only,  it  hath  an  awful  Bank  of  England 
sound,  and  would  have  ended  like  an  indictment,  besides 
sparing  you  several  words,  and  conferring  some  meaning  upon 
the  remainder.  But  this  is  mere  verbal  criticism.  Good-bye 
— once  more,  yours  truly,  W.  C. 

P.s.  ad.  — Is  it  true  that  the  Saints  make  up  the  loss  of  the 

Review  ? It  is  very  handsome  in  them  to  be  at  so  great  an 

expense.  Ttcice  more,  yours,  W.  C. 


Note  [B.] — Some  Observations  upon  an  Article 
ik  Blackwood's  Magazine,  No.  XXIX.,  August, 
1819. 

Why,  how  now,  Hecate  ? job  look  angrily.'—  Macbtth. 

[See  ” Testimonies  of  Authors,”  No.  XVII.  ante,  p.  681.] 


J.  D ISRAELI,  ESQ. 
the  amiable  and  ingenious  authoe  or 

*•  THE  CALAMITIES”  AND  " QCAB1EL9  OP  AUTH0BS  ;** 
THIS  ADDITIONAL  QUABXIL  AND  CALAMITY 
IS  INSCRIBED  BT 
ONE  OP  THE  NUMBER. 


Rumiu,  March  15.  IMO. 

“ The  life  of  a writer  ” has  been  said,  by  Pope,  I believe,  to 
be  M a warfare  upon  earth."  As  far  as  my  own  experience 
has  gone,  I have  nothing  to  say  against  the  proposition  ; and, 
like  the  rest,  having  once  plunged  into  this  state  of  hostility, 
must,  however  reluctantly,  carry  It  on.  An  article  has  ap- 
peared in  a periodical  work,  entitled  " Remarks  on  Don 
Juan.”  which  has  been  so  full  of  this  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  as  to  require  some  observations  on  mine. 

In  the  first  place,  I am  not  aware  by  what  right  the  writer 
assumes  this  work,  which  is  anonymous,  to  be  my  production. 
He  will  answer,  that  there  is  internal  evidence ; that  is  to  say, 
that  there  are  passages  which  appear  to  be  written  In  my 
name,  or  in  my  manner.  But  might  not  this  have  been  done 
on  purpose  by  another  ? He  will  say,  why  not  then  deny  it  ? 
To  this  1 could  answer,  that  of  all  the  things  attributed  to 
me  within  the  last  five  years,— Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem, 
Deaths  upon  Pale  Horses,  Odes  to  the  Land  of  the  Gaul, 
Adieus  to  England,  Songs  to  Madame  La  VaJettc,  Odes  to 
St.  Helena,  Vampires,  and  what  not, — of  which,  God  knows 
1 never  composed  nor  read  a syllable  beyond  their  titles  in 
advertisements,— l never  thought  It  worth  while  to  disavow 
any,  except  one  which  came  linked  with  an  account  of  my 
«*  residence  in  the  Isle  of  MUylene,"  where  I never  resided, 


and  appeared  to  be  carrying  the  amusement  of  thaw  pawn*, 
who  think  my  name  can  be  of  any  use  to  them,  s BBk  toe  hr. 

I should  hardly , therefore,  if  1 did  not  take  the  inxifr  to 
disavow  these  things  published  In  my  name,  indyttoctanxu 
go  out  of  my  way  to  deny  an  anonymous  work ; which 
appear  an  act  of  supererogation.  With  regard  le  Dm  Jaa. 

I neither  deny  nor  admit  it  to  be  mine-  rnrytob  “f 
form  their  own  opinion  ; but,  if  there  be  sny  wbo  doe,  « a 
the  progress  of  that  poem,  if  it  Is  to  be  continued.  kL  w 
should  feel  themselves  so  aggrieved  as  to  require  s 
explicit  answer,  privately  and  personally,  they  dull  hare  t 
I have  never  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  what  I 
written,  and  have  more  than  once  incurred  obloquy  by  at- 
glecting  to  disavow  w hat  was  attributed  to  my  pa  v*has 
foundation.  I 

The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  • R«mAj  « 

Juan  ” contain  but  little  on  the  work  itself,  which  it»®  * 
extraordinary  portion  of  praise  as  a com  position.  Witt 
exception  of  some  quotations,  and  a few  incidental  renuru 
the  rest  of  the  article  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  » P**^ 
attack  upon  the  imputed  author.  It  U not  the  4nt  a 
same  publication : for  I recollect  to  have  read,  woe  thc«  **x 
similar  remarks  upon  •*  Beppo"  (said  to  have  been  wrtm* 
by  a celebrated  northern  preacher) ; In  which  ihecnocui*^ 
drawn  was,  that  " Childe  Harold,  Byron,  and  the  Const  s 
Beppo,  were  one  and  the  same  person  ; ” thereby 
turn  out  to  be,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  ’•  says,  “ Ukt 
gentlemen  at  once."  That  article  was  signed  “ rmt?* 
Anglicanus which,  I presume,  being  Interprrttd. 
Scotch  Presbyterian. a I must  here 
once  ludicrous  and  vexatious  to  be  compelled  » 
to  repeat  the  same  thing, -that  my  cue,  a* 
peculiarly  hard,  in  being  everlastingly  taken,  or 
my  own  protagonist-  It  Is  unjust  and  Part*uIir'f 
heard  that  my  friend  Moore  was  set  down  far  * 
shipper  on  account  of  his  Guebre;  that  Scott  w» 
with  Roderick  Dhu,  or  with  Balfour  of  Burlqr ’i*  ^ 

withstanding  all  the  magicians  in  Thalaba,  WI, 

taken  Mr.  Southey  for  a conjuror ; where**  r*  • * ^ 
difficulty  in  extricating  me  even  from  ManfredJ 
Southey  silly  observes  in  one  of  hi*  artJck*i?  jTT & 'j 

“ met  the  devil  on  the  Jungfrau,  and  buUW  nortwl^ 
answer  Mr.  Southey,  who  has  apparently,  in  ‘ ^ 

not  been  so  successful  against  the  greal  enemy-  ^ ^ 

Manfred  exactly  followed  the  sacred  prtcepL—  ^ ^ 
devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you."—  I »h*u  ^ 
on  the  subject  of  this  person  — not  the  deTfl  . . ^ & I 
humble  servant  Mr.  Southey— before  I 0006 
the  present,  I must  return  to  the  article  in 

Magazine.  rttisori»Jfr 

In  the  course  of  this  article,  amidst  some 
observations,  there  occur  the  following  ^ 


In  short,  as  If  this  miserable  man,  bavin# 


1 [In  Sh*r1<Un*»  eoewdy  of  MTh»  Rivals."] 

* [So*  Blackwood,  voL  IB.  a-  3W.  Lord  B.,  as  It  tram  «»* 

Us  Mtvs.  ascrlbod  (though  unjustly)  this  papov  to  tho  K*v .Dr.Cbaimcn ! ) 


S [•‘Asthopasasgo  was  curtailed In  tt 
of  restoring  it.  In  tho  Quarterly  Review 


specie t of  sensual  gratification.  — u tMt 

sin  even  to  Its  bitterest  dregs,  were  r«*«  * 

he  Is  no  longer  a human  being  even  in  b jet*** 
cool,  unconcerned  fiend,  laughing  with  * kfl3U3 

the  whole  of  the  better  and  worse  c,CHWrL  1 d* 
life  is  composed."  In  another  pi**  , _ju 8j 
lurking-place  of  his  selfish  and  polios*  w the  fr* 
troth,  these  be  bitter  words  t ” — jjwning.  ***  C 
sentence,  I shall  content  myself  with  yfccfsu. 

appears  to  have  been  composed  for  Sard*61  ^ ^ I b*'< 
the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  Lotus  a • > ^ a jantf* 

copied  it  with  as  much  Indifference  a*  ne&in :i  ** 
from  Suetonius,  or  from  any  of  the  P^T  , ^ & 

regency,  conceiving  it  to  be  amply  refu  w 

which  It  Is  expressed,  and  to  be  .rtinc-P1*"''  ^ 

private  Individual.  On  the  words,  teBOr*t»Mf" 
selfish  and  polluted  exile,”  I have  sc® 

dentally  of  the  Jungfrau,  I saM,  JTjJ?  tNcuf^  ***  *S!n.  # h* 
Manfri  me  the  cfivil,  and  A*  i 

won  hU  ciue  befeev  any  ttlbonal  m 
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How  far  the  capital  dty  of  a government,  which  survived  the 
vicissitudes  of  thirteen  hundred  year*,  and  might  still  have 
existed  but  for  the  treachery  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  iniquity 
of  hit  Imitator*.  — a dty,  which  was  the  emporium  of  Europe 
when  London  and  Edinburgh  were  dens  of  barbarians,  — 
may  be  termed  a “ lurking-place,”  I leave  to  those  who  have 
teen  or  heard  of  Venice  to  dedde.  How  far  my  exile  may 
have  been  ” polluted,”  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  because  the 
word  is  a wide  one,  and,  with  some  of  its  branches,  may 
chance  to  overshadow  the  actions  of  most  men  ; but  that  it 
has  been  ” selfish  " 1 deny.  If,  to  the  extent  of  my  means 
and  my  power,  and  my  information  of  their  calamities,  to 
have  assisted  many  miserable  beings,  reduced  by  the  decay 
of  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  their  consequent  loss  of  sub- 
stance  if  to  have  never  rejected  an  application  which 

appeared  founded  on  truth  — if  to  have  expended  in  this 
manner  sums  far  out  of  proportion  to  my  fortune,  there  and 
elsewhere,  be  selfish,  then  have  I been  selfish.  To  have 
done  such  things  1 do  not  deem  much  ; but  it  is  hard  indeed 
to  be  compelled  to  recapitulate  them  in  my  own  defence,  by 
such  accusations  as  that  before  me,  like  a panel  before  a jury 
calling  testimonies  to  his  character,  or  a soldier  recording 
his  services  to  obtain  his  discharge.  If  the  person  who  has 
made  the  charge  of  “ selfishness  ” wishes  to  Inform  himself 
further  on  the  subject,  he  may  acquire,  not  what  he  would 
wish  to  find,  but  what  will  silence  and  shame  him,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Consul-General  of  our  nation,  resident  In  the 
place,  who  will  be  hi  the  case  either  to  confirm  or  deny  what 
1 hare  asserted. 1 

1 neither  make,  nor  have  ever  made,  pretensions  to  sanctity 
of  demeanour,  nor  regularity  of  conduct ; but  my  means  have 
been  expended  principally  on  my  own  gratification,  neither 
now  nor  heretofore,  neither  In  England  nor  out  of  It ; and  it 
wants  but  a word  from  me,  if  I thought  that  word  decent  or 
necessary,  to  call  forth  the  most  willing  witnesses,  and  at 
once  witnesses  and  proofs,  in  England  itself,  to  show  that 
there  are  those  who  have  derived  not  the  mere  temporary 
• relief  of  a wretched  boon,  but  the  means  which  led  them  to 
immediate  happiness  and  ultimate  Independence,  by  my  want 
of  that  very  “ selfishness,"  as  grossly  as  falsely  now  Imputed 
to  my  conduct. 

Had  1 been  a selfish  man  — had  I been  a grasping  man  — 
had  I been,  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word,  even  a prudent 
man,  — I should  not  be  whore  I now  am  ; I should  not  have 
taken  the  step  which  was  the  first  that  led  to  the  events 
which  have  sunk  and  swoln  a gulf  between  me  and  mine  ; 
but  in  this  respect  the  truth  will  one  day  be  made  known : 
in  the  meantime,  as  Purandearte  says,  in  the  Cave  of  Mon- 
tesinos,  *'  Patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards.” 

I bitterly  feel  the  ostentation  of  this  statement,  the  first  of 
the  kind  I have  ever  made  : I feel  the  degradation  of  being 
compelled  to  make  it ; but  1 also  feel  Us  truth,  and  1 trust  to 
feel  it  on  ray  death-bed.  should  It  be  my  lot  to  die  there.  I 
am  not  less  sensible  of  the  egotism  of  all  this  ; but,  alas  ! who 
have  made  me  thus  egotistical  in  my  own  defence,  if  not 
they,  who,  by  perversely  persisting  In  referring  fiction  to 
truth,  and  tracing  poetry  to  life,  and  regarding  characters  of 
imagination  as  creatures  of  existence,  have  mado  me  person- 
ally responsible  for  almost  every  poetical  delineation  which 
fancy,  and  a particular  bias  of  thought,  may  have  tended  to 
produce  ? 

The  writer  continues  : — ••  Those  who  are  acquainted,  as 
tcho  is  not?  with  the  main  Incidents  of  the  private  life  of  Lord 
B.”  Ac.  Assuredly,  whoever  may  he  acquainted  with  these 
•*  main  incidents,"  the  wrUer  of  the  " Remarks  on  Don 
Juan”  is  not,  or  be  would  use  a very  different  language. 
That  which  1 believe  he  alludes  to  as  a “ main  Incident,"  hap- 
pened to  be  a very  subordinate  one,  and  the  natural  and 
almost  inevitable  consequence  of  events  and  circumstances 
long  prior  to  the  period  at  which  it  occurred.  It  U the  last 
drop  which  makes  the  cup  run  over,  and  mine  was  already 


full But,  to  return  to  this  man’s  charge : he  accuses  Lord  B. 

of  “ an  elaborate  satire  on  the  character  and  manners  of  his 
wife.”  From  what  parts  of  Don  Juan  the  writer  has  inferred 
this  he  himself  best  knows.  As  far  as  I recollect  of  the  female 
characters  in  that  production,  there  is  but  one  who  is  depicted 
in  ridiculous  colours,  or  that  could  be  interpreted  os  a satire 
upon  any  body.  But  here  my  poetical  sins  are  again  re- 
visited upon  me,  supposing  that  the  poem  be  mine.  If  1 
depict  a corsair,  a misanthrope,  a libertine,  a chief  of  insur- 
gents, or  an  infidel,  he  is  set  down  to  the  author  ; and  if,  in 
a poem  by  no  means  ascertained  to  be  my  production,  there 
appears  a disagreeable,  casuistical,  and  by  no  means  respect- 
able female  pedant,  it  Is  set  down  for  my  wife.  Is  there  any 
resemblance  ? If  there  be,  it  Is  in  those  w ho  make  it : I can 
see  none.  In  my  writings  I have  rarely  described  any  cha- 
racter under  a fictitious  name:  those  of  whom  I have  spoken 
have  had  their  own  — in  many  cases  a stronger  satire  in  itself 
than  any  which  could  be  appended  to  it.  But  of  real 
circumstances  I have  availed  myself  plentifully,  both  in  the 
serious  and  the  ludicrous — they  are  to  poetry  what  land- 
scapes are  to  the  painter  ; but  my  figures  are  not  portraits. 

It  may  even  have  happened,  that  1 have  seised  on  some 
events  that  have  occurred  under  my  own  observation,  or  in 
my  own  family,  as  I would  paint  a view  from  my  grounds, 
did  It  harmonise  with  my  picture  ; but  I never  would  intro- 
duce the  likenesses  of  its  living  members,  unless  their  feature* 
could  be  made  as  favourable  to  themselves  as  to  the  effect ; 
which,  in  the  above  Instance,  would  be  extremely  difficult. 

My  learned  brother  proceeds  to  observe,  that  " it  is  In  vain 
for  Lord  B.  to  attempt  In  any  way  to  Justify  his  own  beha- 
viour in  that  aflkir ; and  now  that  he  has  so  openly  and 
audaciously  invited  inquiry  and  reproach,  we  do  not  see  any 
good  reason  why  he  should  not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the 
voice  of  his  countrymen.”  How  far  the  •*  openness  " of  an  | 
anonymous  poem,  and  the  " audacity  " of  an  imaginary  cha- 
racter, which  the  writer  supposes  to  be  meant  for  Lady  B.,  ; 
inay  be  deemed  to  merit  this  formidable  denunciation  from 
their  ” most  sweet  voices,”  I neither  know  nor  care  ; but  | 
when  he  tells  me  that  1 cannot  “ In  any  way  justify  my  own  I 
behaviour  in  that  aflkir,”  I acquiesce,  because  no  man  can  , 
« justify  ” himself  until  he  knows  of  what  he  is  accused ; and  ' 

I have  never  had  — and,  God  knows,  my  whole  desire  has 
ever  been  to  obtain  it  — any  specific  charge,  in  a tangible 
shape,  submitted  to  mo  by  the  adversary,  nor  by  others, 
unless  the  atrocities  of  public  rumour  and  the  mysterious  j 
silence  of  the  lady’s  legal  advisers  may  be  deemed  such.  But  | 
is  not  the  writer  content  with  what  has  been  already  said  | 
and  done  ? Has  not  ” the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen  ” j 
long  ago  pronounced  upon  the  subject  — sentence  without  ! 
trial,  and  condemnation  without  a charge  ? Have  1 not  been  , 
exiled  by  ostracism,  except  that  the  shells  which  pro-  [ , 
scribed  me  were  anonymous  ? Is  the  writer  ignorant  of  the 
public  opinion  and  the  public  conduct  upon  that  occasion  ? 

If  he  is,  I am  not : the  public  will  forget  both,  long  before  I * 
shall  cease  to  remember  either. 

The  man  who  is  exiled  by  a faction  has  the  consolation  of 
thinking  that  he  Is  a martyr ; be  is  upheld  by  hope  and  the 
dignity  of  his  caujc,  real  or  imaginary:  he  who  withdraws  j 
from  the  pressure  of  debt  may  indulge  iu  the  thought  that 
time  and  prudence  will  retrieve  his  circumstances  : he  who 
is  condemned  by  the  law  has  a term  to  his  banishment,  or  a 
dream  of  Its  abbreviation  ; or,  tt  may  be,  the  knowledge  or 
the  belief  of  some  injustice  of  the  law,  or  of  its  adminis- 
tration in  bis  own  particular ; but  he  who  is  outlawed 
by  general  opinion,  without  the  intervention  of  hostilo 
politics,  illegal  judgment,  or  embarrassed  circumstances, 
whether  he  be  innocent  or  guilty,  must  undergo  all  the 
bitterness  of  exile,  without  hope,  without  pride,  without 
alleviation.  This  case  was  mine.  Upon  what  grounds  the  | 
public  founded  their  opinion,  1 am  not  aware ; but  it  was  [ 
general,  and  it  was  decisive.  Of  me  or  of  mine  they  knew 


W im  •*>;  to  applicant*  at  Ma  am*  bonae,  t 


wtvtly  and  monthly  allow  nvce»,  to  perwn*  whom  ho  had  nnrt  mm*,  and 
who,  aa  tha  money  reached  them  by  other  hand*,  did  not  even  know  who 
waa  their  hawifactor.*  — Homan. J 
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little,  except  that  I had  written  what  U called  poetry,  was  a 
nobleman,  had  married,  became  a father,  and  was  Involved 
in  differences  with  my  wife  and  her  relatives,  no  one  knew 
why,  because  the  persons  complaining  refused  to  state  their 
grievances.  The  fashionable  world  was  divided  into  parties, 
mine  consisting  of  a very  small  minority : the  reasonable 
world  was  naturally  on  the  stronger  side,  which  happened  to 
be  the  lady’s,  as  was  most  proper  and  polite.  The  press  was 
active  and  scurrilous ; and  such  was  the  rage  of  the  day, 
that  the  unfortunate  publication  of  two  copies  of  verses, 
rather  complimentary  than  otherwiso  to  the  subjects  of  both, 
was  tortured  Into  a species  of  crime,  or  constructive  petty 
treason.  I was  accused  of  every  monstrous  vice  by  public 
rumour  and  private  rancour : my  name,  which  had  been  a 
knightly  or  a noble  one  since  my  fathers  helped  to  conquer 
the  kingdom  for  William  the  Norman,  was  tainted.  1 felt 
that,  if  what  was  whispered,  and  muttered,  and  mur- 
mured was  true,  1 was  unfit  for  England  ; if  false,  England 
was  unfit  for  me.  I withdrew : but  this  was  not  euough.  Iu 
other  countries,  in  Svttserland,  In  the  shadow  of  the  Alps, 
and  by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes,  1 was  pursued  and 
breathed  upon  by  the  same  blight.  1 crossed  the  mountains, 
but  It  was  the  same ; so  1 went  a little  farther,  and  settled 
myself  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at  bay, 
who  betakes  him  to  the  waters. 

If  I may  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  few  friends  who 
gathered  round  me,  the  outcry  of  the  period  to  which  I allude 
was  beyond  all  precedent,  all  parallel,  even  in  those  cases 
where  political  motives  have  sharpened  slander  and  doubled 
enmity.  1 was  advised  not  to  goto  the  theatres,  lest  I should 
tic  hissed,  nor  to  my  duty  in  parliament,  lest  I should  be 
insulted  by  the  way;  even  on  the  day  of  my  departure,  my 
most  intimate  friend  told  me  afterwards,  that  be  was  under 
apprehensions  of  violence  from  the  people  who  might  be 
assembled  at  the  door  of  the  carriage.  However,  I was  not 
deterred  by  these  counsels  from  seeing  Kean  in  his  best  cha- 
, racters.  nor  from  voting  according  to  my  principles  ; and  with  j 
regard  to  the  third  and  last  apprehensions  of  my  friends,  I I 
could  nut  share  in  them,  not  being  made  acquainted  with 
their  extent  till  some  time  after  1 had  crossed  the  Channel. 
Even  If  I had  been  so,  I am  not  of  a nature  to  be  much 
affected  by  men's  anger,  though  I may  feel  hurt  by  their 
aversion.  Against  all  Individual  outrage,  I could  protect  or 
redress  myself ; and  against  that  of  a crowd,  I should  pro- 
bably have  been  enabled  to  defend  myself,  with  the  assistance 
of  others,  as  has  been  done  on  similar  occasions. 

! retirisi  from  the  country,  perceiving  that  1 was  the 
object  of  general  obloquy ; 1 did  not  indeed  imagine,  like 
■lean  Jacques  Rousseau,  that  all  mankind  was  in  a conspi- 
racy against  tne,  though  I had  perhaps  as  good  grounds  for 
such  a chimera  as  ever  he  had:  but  I perceived  that  1 had  to 
a great  extent  become  personally  obnoxious  in  England, 
perhaps  through  my  own  fault,  but  the  fact  was  Indisputable : 
the  public  In  general  would  hardly  have  been  so  much 
excited  against  a more  popular  character,  without  at  least  an 
accusation  or  a charge  of  some  kind  actually  expressed  or 
substantiated,  for  1 can  hardly  conceive  that  the  common  and 
every-day  occurrence  of  a separation  between  man  and  wife 
could  i:<  Itself  produce  so  great  a ferment.  I shall  say  nothing 
of  the  usual  complaints  of  **  being  prejudged,”  “ condemned 
unheard.''  **  unfairness.”  *'  partiality,”  and  so  forth,  the 
usual  changes  rung  by  parties  who  have  had,  or  are  to  have, 
a trial ; but  I was  a little  surprised  to  find  myself  condemned 
without  l*>lng  favoured  with  the  act  of  accusation,  and  to 
perceive  in  the  absence  of  this  portentous  charge  or  charges 
whatever  it  or  they  were  to  be,  that  every  possible  or  impos- 
sible crime  was  rumoured  to  supply  its  place,  and  taken  for 
granted  This  could  only  occur  in  the  case  of  a person  very 
much  disliked  ; and  I knew  no  remedy,  having  already  used 
to  their  extent  whatever  little  powers  I might  possess  of 
pleasina  in  society.  1 had  no  party  In  fashion,  though  I was 
afterwards  told  that  there  was  one —but  it  was  not  of  my 
formalino.  nor  did  I then  know  of  its  existence  — none  to 
literature  and  in  politics  1 had  voted  wRh  the  Whigs,  with 


precisely  that  Importance  which  a Whig  vote  poison  attar 
Tory  days,  and  with  such  persona]  acquaintaat*  mi  tbr 
leaders  in  noth  houses  as  the  society  in  which  I hud  op- 
tioned, but  without  claim  or  expectation  of  aaj  that  ^ 
friendship  from  any  one,  except  a few  young  men  of  a;  m 
age  and  standing,  and  a few  others  more  ad  meed  a hi, 
which  last  it  had  been  my  fortune  to  serve  in  oxcoautten 
of  difficulty.  This  was,  in  fact,  to  stand  alone ; sad  1 reel 
lect,  some  time  after,  Madame  de  S tael  said  to  me  in  Sste- 
land,**  You  should  not  have  warred  with  the  world -ItitJ 
uot  do  — it  is  too  strong  always  for  any  individual:  I aj set 
once  tried  it  in  early  life,  but  it  will  not  do."  1 perfetij 
acquiesce  In  the  truth  of  this  remark ; but  the  vorid  in 
done  me  the  honour  to  begin  the  war ; and  iMwrdlj,  ■' 
peace  U only  to  be  obtained  by  courting  and  paying  tribos*  a 
it,  1 am  not  qualified  to  obtain  its  countenance.  I thought 
in  the  words  of  Campbell, 

“ Then  wed  thee  to  an  exiled  lot. 

And  if  the  world  hath  loved  theeaot, 

Its  absence  may  be  borne." 

I recollect,  however,  that,  having  been  ouch  hart  by 
Rom  illy '»  conduct,  (be,  having  a general  retainer  for 
acted  as  adviser  to  the  adversary,  alleging,  on  bang  re- 
minded of  his  retainer,  that  he  had  forgotten  it,  u hu  cirri 
had  so  many,)  I observed  that  some  of  those  who  wre  w* 
eagerly  laying  the  axe  to  my  roof-tree,  might  see  their  on 
shaken,  and  feel  a portion  of  what  they  had  inflated.  - HI* 
fell,  and  crushed  him. 

I have  heard  of,  and  believe,  that  there  are  bosun  heap 
so  constituted  as  to  be  insensible  to  injuries ; bat ! befi»T* 
that  the  best  mode  to  avoid  taking  vengeance  Is  to  pd  « 
the  way  of  temptation.  I hope  that  I may  new  brt  tbt 
opportunity,  for  I am  not  quite  sure  that  Iecek  resit  it.  , 
having  derived  from  my  mother  something  of  the 
ridurn  ingenium  Scotorum."  1 have  not  Kwftl  s-d  ib»fl 
not  seek  It,  and  perhaps  it  may  never  come  in  Vj  pdk  * ^ 
not  in  this  allude  to  the  party,  who  might  be  right  arv**: 
but  to  many  who  made  her  cause  the  pretext  of  thdr  °** 
bitterness.  She,  indeed,  must  have  long  avenged  «*  is  *•' 
own  feelings  ; for  whatever  her  reasons  may  have  b«s  («* 
she  never  adduced  them  to  me  at  least  . she  protoHj  wsta 
contemplated  nor  conceived  to  what  she  beome  the 
of  conducting  the  father  of  her  child,  and  the  husband  «f  be 
choice. 

So  much  for  **  the  general  voice  of  his  couotrjw»:  I 
will  now  speak  of  some  In  particular. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817.  an  article 
the  Quarterly  Review,  written,  1 believe,  by  fito  Scats1’ 
doing  great  honour  to  him,  and  no  disgrace  to  nw.  thoed 
both  poetically  and  personally  more  than  sufficiently  &««'• 
able  to  the  work  and  the  author  of  whom  it  irrsad.  ft 
written  at  a time  when  a selfish  man  would  not.  sad  * 
one  dared  not.  have  said  a word  in  favour  of  dther;  *** 
written  by  one  to  whom  temporary  puNk 
elevated  me  to  the  rank  of  a rival  — a proud  dutw®*'  *•* 
unmerited  ; but  which  has  not  prevented  me  fr** 
a fkiend,  nor  him  from  more  than  corrrspoeAof  i® 
sentiment.  The  article  in  question  was  »r.ttfli  a?®0  1 f 
Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold ; and  after  nunj  titan*"* 
which  it  would  as  ill  become  me  to  repeat  •*  to  for***, 
eluded  with  **  a hope  that  I might  yet  return  w Kofhta 
How  this  expression  was  received  in  England  Itaetf  1 ** 
acquainted,  but  It  gave  great  offence  at  Home  w w r**prft' 
able  ten  or  twenty  thousand  Bofiisb  traveller*  then 
there  assembled.  1 did  not  visit  Rome  till  some  ttot 
so  that  1 had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  M 1 ** 
informed,  long  afterwards,  that  the  greatest  iniignitvo 
been  manifested  In  the  enlightened  Angkkeirtleof 
which  happened  to  comprise  within  it  — *mM*e  s 
leaven  of  Welbeck  Street  and  Devonshire 
loose  upon  their  travels— several  real  I v well-tar® 

I [8**  Qwartrrlj  Rmrw,  *vi  P •**-) 
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bred  families,  who  did  not  the  less  participate  in  the  feeling 
of  the  hour.  “ Why  should  he  return  to  England  ? " was  the 
general  exclamation  — 1 answer  i rhyf  It  is  a question  1 have 
occasionally  asked  myself,  and  1 never  yet  could  give  it  a 
satisfactory  reply.  I had  then  no  thoughts  of  returning,  and 
if  1 have  any  now,  they  are  of  business,  and  not  of  pleasure. 
Amidst  the  ties  that  have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  there  are  I 
links  yet  entire,  though  the  chain  itself  be  broken.  There  j 
are  duties,  and  connections,  which  may  one  day  require  my 
presence — and  1 am  a father.  I have  still  some  friends  whom 
1 wish  to  meet  again,  and,  it  may  be,  an  enemy.  These  things, 
and  those  minuter  details  of  business,  which  time  accumulates 
during  absence,  in  every  man's  affairs  and  property,  may,  and 
probably  will,  recall  me  to  England  ; but  I shall  return  with 
the  same  feelings  with  which  I left  it,  in  respect  to  itself, 
i though  altered  with  regard  to  individuals,  as  1 have  been 
more  or  less  Informed  of  their  conduct  since  my  departure  ; 
for  It  was  only  a considerable  time  after  it  that  I was  made 
acquainted  with  the  real  facts  and  full  extent  of  some  of  their 
proceedings  and  language.  My  friends,  like  other  friends, 
•from  conciliatory  motives,  withheld  from  me  much  that  they 
could,  and  some  things  which  they  should  have  unfolded ; 
however,  that  which  is  deferred  is  not  lost  — but  it  has  been 
no  fault  of  mine  that  it  has  been  deferred  at  all. 

I have  alluded  to  what  Is  said  to  have  passed  at  Home 
1 merely  to  show  that  the  sentiment  which  I have  described 
was  not  confined  to  the  English  in  England,  and  as  forming 
part  of  my  answer  to  the  reproach  cast  upon  whAt  has  been 
called  my  " selfish  exile,"  and  my  “ voluntary  exile.” 

**  Voluntary”  It  has  been  ; for  who  would  dwell  among  a 
!<cople  entertaining  strong  hostility  against  him  ? How  fax  it 
has  been  ” selfish  " has  been  already  explained. 

I hare  now  arrived  at  a passage  describing  me  as  having 
Touted  my  ” spleen  against  the  lofty-minded  and  virtuous 
men,”  men  " whose  virtues  few  indeed  can  equal ; " meaning, 

1 humbly  presume,  the  notorious  triumvirate  known  by  the 
name  of  “ Lake  Poets”  in  their  aggregate  capacity,  and  by 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  when  taken  singly.  1 
wish  to  say  a word  or  two  upon  the  virtues  of  one  of  those 
persons,  public  and  private,  for  reasons  which  will  soon 
appear. 

When  Heft  England  in  April,  181G,  ill  In  mind,  in  body, 
and  in  circumstances,  I took  up  my  residence  at  Coiigny,  by 
the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  sole  companion  of  my  journey  was 
a young  physician  *,  who  had  to  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
and  having  seen  very  little  of  it,  was  naturally  and  laudably 
desirous  of  seeing  more  society  than  suited  my  present  habits 
or  my  past  experience.  1 therefore  presented  him  to  those 
gentlemen  of  Geneva  for  whom  I had  letters  of  introduction  ; 
and  having  thus  seen  him  in  a situation  to  make  his  own  way, 
retired  for  my  own  part  entirely  from  society,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  English  family,  living  at  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile's  distance  from  Diodati,  and  with  the  further  exception 
of  some  occasional  intercourse  with  Coppet  at  the  wish  of 
Madame  de  Stacl.  The  English  fhmily  to  which  1 allude 
consisted  of  two  ladles,  a gentleman  and  his  son,  a boy  of  a 
year  old.  * 

One  of  *'  these  Iqfly-minded  and  virtuous  men,"  in  the 
words  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  made,  1 understand, 
about  this  time,  or  soon  after,  a tour  in  Switzerland.  On  his 
I return  to  England,  he  circulated — and,  for  anything  1 know, 
invented  — a report,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I have 
alluded  and  myself  were  living  in  promiscuous  Intercourse 
with  two  sisters,  *‘  having  formed  a league  of  incest  ” (I  quote 
the  words  as  they  were  stated  to  me),  and  indulged  himself 
on  the  natural  comments  upon  such  a conjunction,  which  are 
> said  to  have  been  repeated  publicly,  with  great  complacency, 

I by  another  of  that  poetical  fraternity,  of  whom  1 shall  say 
1 only,  that  even  had  the  story  been  true,  he  should  not  have 
repeated  it,  as  (hr  as  it  regarded  myself,  except  in  sorrow. 
The  tale  itself  requires  but  a word  in  answer  — the  ladles 
were  no*  listers,  nor  in  any  degree  connected,  except  by  the 

I (Dr  Polidarl  — anther  of  lbs  " Vampire.*) 
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second  marriage  of  their  respective  parents,  a widower  with 
a widow,  both  being  the  offspring  of  former  marriages; 
neither  of  them  were,  in  1816,  nineteen  years  old.  “ Pro- 
miscuous intercourse"  could  hardly  have  disgusted  the  great 
patron  of  pantisocracy,  (does  Mr.  Southey  remember  such  a 
scheme  ?)  but  there  was  none. 

How  far  this  man.  who.  as  author  of  Wat  Tyler,  has  been 
proclaimed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  guilty  of  a treasonable 
and  blasphemous  libel,  and  denounced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  upright  and  able  member  for  Norwich,  as 
a “ rancorous  renegado,”  be  fit  for  sitting  as  a judge  upon 
others,  let  others  judge.  He  has  said  that  for  this  expression 
“ he  brands  William  Smith  on  the  forehead  as  a calumniator," 
and  that  " the  mark  will  outlast  his  epitaph.”  How  long 
William  Smith's  epitaph  will  last,  and  in  what  words  it  will 
be  written,  I know  not,  but  William  Smith’s  words  form  the 
epitaph  Itself  of  Robert  Southey,  lie  has  written  Wat  Tyler, 
and  taken  the  office  of  poet  laureate  — he  has,  in  the  Life  of 
Henry  Kirke  White,  denominated  reviewing  “ the  ungentle 
craft,"  and  has  become  a reviewer— he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
jectors  of  a scheme,  called  **  pantisocracy,”  for  having  all 
things,  including  women,  in  common,  (query,  common 
women  ?)  and  he  sets  up  as  a moralist  — he  denounced  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  and  he  praised  the  battle  of  Waterloo  — 
he  loved  Mary  WoHstoncr&ft,  and  he  tried  to  blast  the  cha- 
racter of  her  daughter  (one  of  the  young  females  mentioned) 

— he  wrote  treason,  and  serves  the  king  — he  was  the  butt  of 
the  Antijacobin,  and  he  is  the  prop  of  the  Quarterly  Review ; 
licking  the  hands  that  smote  him.  eating  the  bread  of  his 
enemies,  and  internally  writhing  Ircneath  his  own  contempt, 

— he  would  fain  conceal,  under  anonymous  bluster,  and  a 
vain  endeavour  to  obtain  the  esteem  of  others,  after  having 
for  ever  lost  his  own,  his  leprous  sense  of  his  own  degradation. 
What  is  there  in  such  a man  to  " envy  ?"  Who  ever  envied 
the  envious  ? Is  it  bis  birth,  his  name,  his  fame,  or  his 
virtues,  that  I am  to  " envy  ? ” I was  born  of  the  aristocracy, 
which  ho  abhorred  ; and  am  sprung,  hy  my  mother,  from  the 
kings  who  preceded  those  whom  he  has  hired  himself  to  sing. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  his  birth.  As  a poet,  I have,  for  the  past 
eight  years,  bad  nothing  to  apprehend  from  a competition  ; 
and  for  the  future,  " that  life  to  come  in  every  poet's  creed,” 
it  is  open  to  all.  I will  only  remind  Mr.  Southey,  In  the 
words  of  a critic,  who,  (T  still  living,  would  have  annihilated 
Southey's  literary  existence  now  and  hereafter,  as  the  sworn 
foe  of  charlatans  and  impostors,  from  Macphcrson  down- 
wards, that  "those  dreams  were  Settle's  once  and  Ogilby's;" 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I assure  him,  that  whenever  he  and  his 
sect  are  remembered,  I shall  be  proud  to  be  *•  forgot.”  That 
he  Is  not  content  with  his  success  as  a poet  may  reasonably 
be  believed  — he  has  been  the  nine-pin  of  reviews  ; the 
Edinburgh  knocked  him  down,  and  the  Quarterly  set  him 
up  ; the  government  found  him  useful  in  the  periodical  line, 
and  made  a point  of  recommending  his  works  to  purchasers, 
so  that  he  is  occasionally  bought,  (I  mean  his  books,  as  well 
as  the  author,)  and  may  be  found  on  the  same  shelf,  if  not 
upon  the  table,  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the 
different  offices.  With  regard  to  his  private  virtues,  I know 
nothing  — of  his  principles,  I have  heard  enough.  As  far  as 
having  been,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  benevolent  to  others, 

I do  not  fear  the  comparison  j and  for  the  errors  of  the 
passions,  was  Mr.  Southey  always  so  tranquil  and  stainless  ? 
Did  he  never  covet  his  neighbour's  wife  ? Did  he  never 
calumniate  his  neighbour’s  wife’s  daughter,  the  offspring  of 
her  he  coveted  ? So  much  for  the  apoetle  of  pantisocracy. 

Of  the  " lofty-minded,  virtuous”  Wordsworth,  one  anec- 
dote will  suffice  to  speak  his  sincerity.  In  a conversation 

with  Mr. upon  poetry,  he  concluded  with,  " After  all,  I 

would  not  give  five  shillings  for  all  that  Southey  has  ever  ; 
written."  Perhaps  this  calculation  might  rather  show  his  | 
esteem  for  five  shillings  than  his  low  estimate  of  Dr.  Southey;  j 
but  considering  that  when  he  was  in  his  need,  and  Southey  I 
had  a shilling,  Wordsworth  is  said  to  have  had  generally 

1 [Mr.  and  Mr*.  Shelley,  Mbs  Clermont, and  Maitrr  Shell*,.} 
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sixpence  out  of  It,  it  has  an  awkward  sound  in  the  way  of 
valuation.  This  anecdote  was  told  me  by  persons  who,  if 
quoted  by  name,  would  prove  that  its  genealogy  is  poetical  as 
well  as  true.  1 can  give  my  authority  for  this  ; and  am  ready 
to  adduce  it  also  for  Mr.  Southey's  circulation  of  the  false- 
hood before  mentioned. 

Of  Coleridge,  I shall  say  nothing  — teky,  he  may  divine. 1 * 

1 have  said  more  of  these  people  than  1 intended  in  this 
place,  being  somewhat  stirred  by  the  remarks  which  induced 
me  to  commence  upon  the  topic.  I see  nothing  in  these  men, 
as  poets,  or  as  individuals  — little  in  their  talents,  and  less  in 
their  characters,  to  prevent  honest  men  from  expressing  for 
them  considerable  contempt,  In  prose  or  rhyme,  as  It  may 
happen.  Mr.  Southey  has  the  Quarterly  for  his  field  of 
rejoinder,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  his  postscripts  to  “ Lyrical 
Ballads,"  where  the  two  great  instances  of  the  sublime  are 
taken  from  himself  and  Milton.  “ Over  her  own  sweet  voice 
the  stockdove  broods  ; " that  is  to  say,  she  has  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  herself,  In  common  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  upon 
most  of  his  public  appearances.  “ What  divinity  doth  hedge" 
these  persons,  that  we  should  respect  them  ? Is  it  Apollo  ? 
Are  they  not  of  those  who  called  Dryden’s  Ode  44  a drunken 
song?"  who  have  discovered  that  Cray's  Elegy  Is  Alii  of 
faults,  (see  Coleridge’s  Life,  vol.  i.  note,  for  Wordsworth's 
kindness  in  pointing  this  out  to  him,)  afid  have  published 
what  is  allowed  to  be  the  very  worst  prose  that  ever  was 
written  to  psove  that  Pope  was  no  poet,  and  that  William 
Wordsworth  is  ? 

In  other  points,  are  they  respectable,  or  respected  ? Is  it 
on  the  open  avowal  of  apostasy,  on  the  patronage  of  govern- 
ment, that  their  claim  Is  founded  ? Who  Is  there  who  esteems 
those  parricides  of  their  own  principles  ? They  are.  In  fact, 
well  aware  that  the  reward  of  their  change  has  been  any 
thing  but  honour.  The  times  have  preserved  a respect  for 
political  consistency,  and.  even  though  changeable,  honour 
the  unchanged.  Look  at  Moore : It  will  be  long  ere  Southey 
meets  with  such  a triumph  in  London  as  Moore  met  with  in 
Dublin,  even  if  the  government  subscribe  for  it,  and  set  the 
money  down  to  secret  service.  It  was  not  less  to  the  man 
than  to  the  poet,  to  the  tempted  but  unshaken  patriot,  to  the 
not  opulent  but  Incorruptible  fellow-citlien,  that  the  warm- 
hearted Irish  paid  the  proudest  of  tributes.  Mr.  Southey 
may  applaud  himself  to  the  world,  but  he  has  his  own 
heartiest  contempt ; and  the  ftiry  with  which  he  foams  against 
all  who  stand  In  the  phalanx  which  he  forsook.  Is,  as  William 
Smith  described  it, 44  the  rancour  of  the  renegado."  the  bad 
language  of  the  prostitute  who  stands  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  and  showers  her  slang  upon  all,  except  those  who  may 
have  bestowed  upon  her  her  44  little  shilling." 

Hence  his  quarterly  overflowings,  political  and  literary,  In 
what  he  has  himself  termed  44  the  ungentle  craft,"  and  his 
especial  wrath  against  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  notwithstanding  that 
Hunt  has  done  more  for  Wordsworth’s  reputation,  as  a poet 
(such  as  it  Is),  than  all  the  Lakers  could  in  their  Interchange 
of  self-praises  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

And  here  I wish  to  say  a few  words  on  the  present  state 
of  English  poetry.  That  this  Is  the  age  of  the  decline  of 
English  poetry  will  be  doubted  by  few  who  have  calmly  con- 
sidered the  subject.  That  there  are  men  of  genius  among  the 
present  poets  makes  little  against  the  fact,  because  It  has 
been  well  said,  that 44  next  to  him  who  forms  the  taste  of  his 
country,  the  greatest  genius  Is  he  who  corrupts  it."  No  one 
has  ever  denied  genius  to  Marino*,  who  corrupted  not 
merely  the  taste  of  Italy,  but  that  of  all  Europe  for  nearly  a 
century.  The  great  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of 
English  poetry  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  absurd  and  system- 

I IS**  Notice*  of  Lord  Ryron’t  Life.] 

t (Ta**oni  vm  almost  the  only  Italian  port  of  the  era  in  which  ha 
flonraheii,  who  wiihitond  th*  genera)  corruption  of  Ucte  Introduced  by 
Marino  and  hl»  follower*,  and  by  the  “ Imitated  Initiator*  * of  Lope  de 
Vega  i and  he  opened  a new  path.  In  which  a crowd  of  pretender*  hare 
vainly  mdeatemred  to  follow  him.  — Foscolo.) 

S (**  The  Love*  of  the  Triangle*,”  the  Joint  production  of  Mam,  Can- 
ning and  Frere-1 

4 Ooldtmlth  ha*  anticipated  the  definition  of  the  Labe  poetry,  a*  Mr  a* 
mch  things  can  be  defined.  “ Gentlemen,  (he  present  piece  Is  not  of  yew 


stlc  depreciation  of  Pope.  In  which,  for  the  last  few  years, 
there  has  been  a kind  of  epidemical  concurrence.  Men  of 
the  most  opposite  opinions  bare  united  upon  this  topic. 
Wart  on  and  Churchill  began  it.  having  borrowed  the  htat 
probably  from  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  their  owa 
internal  convictiou  that  their  proper  reputation  can  be  as 
nothing  till  the  most  perfect  and  harmoniou*  of  poets  — be 
who,  having  no  fault,  has  had  masom  made  his  reproach  — 
was  reduced  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  his  level  ; bat  rs«o 
they  dared  not  degrade  him  below  Dry  dm.  Goldsmith,  aad 
Rogers,  and  Campbell,  his  most  successful  disciples ; and 
Hayley,  who,  however  feeble,  has  left  one  poem  **  that 
will  not  be  willingly  let  die  "(the  Triumphs  of  Temper  \ 
kept  up  the  reputation  of  that  pure  and  perfect  style ; and 
Crabbe,  the  first  of  living  poets,  has  almost  equalled  the 
master.  Tlien  came  Darwin,  who  was  put  down  by  a single 
poem  in  the  Antijacobin  3 ; and  the  Cruscans,  from  Merry  to 
Jerningham,  who  were  annihilated  (if  XotAtng  can  be  said  to 
be  annihilated)  by  Gifford,  the  last  of  the  wholesome  sad- 
rists. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Southey  was  favouring  the  public 
with  Wat  Tyler  and  Joan  of  Arc,  to  the  great  glory  of  the 
Drama  and  Epos.  I beg  pardon,  Wat  Tyler,  with  Peter 
Bell,  was  still  In  MS. ; and  it  was  not  till  after  Mr.  Souther 
had  received  his  Malmsey  butt,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth4  be- 
came qualified  to  gauge  it,  that  the  great  revolutionary 
tragedy  came  before  the  public  and  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Wordsworth  was  peddling  bis  lyrical  ballads,  and  brooding  a 
preface,  to  be  succeeded  in  due  course  by  a postscript  ; both 
couched  in  such  prove  as  must  give  peculiar  delight  to  those 
who  have  read  the  prefaces  of  Tope  and  Dry  den ; scarcely 
less  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  prose,  than  fcr  t he 
charms  of  their  verse.  Wordsworth  is  the  reverse  of  Mo- 
litre’s  gentleman  who  bad  been  44  talking  prose  ail  bis  life, 
without  knowing  it for  he  thinks  that  be  has  been  all  his 
life  writing  both  prose  and  verse,  and  neither  of  what  he 
conceives  to  be  such  can  be  properly  said  to  be  either  one  or 
the  other.  Mr.  Coleridge,  the  future  voter,  poet  and  seer  <rf 
the  Morning  Post,  (an  honour  also  claimed  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, of  the  44  Rejected  Addresses  V4)  who  ultimately 
prophesied  the  downfall  of  Buonaparte,  to  which  he  himself 
mainly  contributed,  by  giving  him  the  nickname  of  44  tfe 
Corsican,”  was  then  employed  in  predicating  the  damnauca 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  desolation  of  England,  in  the  two  very 
best  copies  of  verses  he  ever  wrote:  to  wit,  the  infernal 
eclogue  of 44  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter,4’  and  the  “ Ode  to 
the  departing  Year.’* 

These  three  personages,  Southey.  Wordsworth,  and  Cole- 
ridge. had  all  of  them  a very  natural  antipathy  to  Pope  ; and 
I respect  them  for  it,  as  the  only  original  feeling  or  principle 
which  they  have  contrived  to  preserve.  But  they  have  been 
joined  In  U by  those  who  haTc  joined  them  in  nothing  ebe : 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  by  the  whole  heterogeneous 
mass  of  living  English  poets,  excepting  Crabbe.  Rogers, 
Gifford,  and  Campbell,  who,  both  by  precept  and  practice, 
have  proved  their  adherence  ; and  by  me.  who  have  shame- 
fully deviated  in  practice,  but  have  ever  loved  and  honoured 
Pope’s  poetry  with  my  whole  soul,  and  hope  to  do  so  till  my 
dying  day.  1 would  rather  see  all  I bare  ever  written  lining 
the  same  trunk  In  which  I actually  read  the  eleventh  book  of 
a modern  epic  poem*  at  Malta,  in  1811,  (I  opened  It  to  take 
out  a change  after  the  paroxysm  of  a tertian,  in  the  absence 
of  my  servant,  and  found  It  lined  with  the  name  of  the  maker, 
Eyre,  Cockspur  Street,  and  with  the  epic  poetry  alluded  to,) 
than  sacrifice  what  I firmly  belieTe  in  as  the  Christianity  ot 
English  poetry,  the  poetry  of  Pope. 


ik*  four  h>  sot! 

•*4  / Sot  . 


etmmtem  tpit  perm*,  which  com*  from  th*  pm*  lit*  papft  kite*  to  ■ 
then  *r*  aan*  of  jr our  Tunuucsar  Dtdu*  m it ; it  it  «■ 

iswr 1 *0* 

H ou'J  not  thl*  ha»*  mart*  a proper  proem  ti 

and  hb  pettier  ? It  would  hare  Answered  perfectly  roc  that  tmm 
H not  unfortunately  been  written  to  good  English. 

5 [Se*a*«,p.4tl.J 

6 f8lr  James  Bland  Bwrg*M*i  •*  Richard  I.”  See  mmU,  p.  44*.] 
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But  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer*,  and  the  Laker*,  and  Hunt 
and  hi*  *chool,  and  every  body  else  with  their  school,  and 
even  Moore  without  a school,  and  dilettanti  lecturers  at  in- 
stitutions. and  elderly  gentlemen  who  translate  and  imitate, 
and  young  ladies  who  listen  and  repeat,  baronets  who  draw 
indifferent  frontispieces  for  bad  poets,  and  noblemen  who 
let  them  dine  with  them  In  the  country,  the  small  body  of  the 
wits  and  the  great  body  of  tho  blues,  have  latterly  united  in 
a depreciation,  of  which  their  fathers  would  have  been  as 
much  ashamed  as  their  children  will  be.  In  the  meantime, 
w hat  have  we  got  instead  ? The  Lake  school,  which  began 
with  an  epic  poem,  “ written  in  six  weeks,”  (so  Joan  of  Arc 
proclaimed  herself,)  and  finished  with  a ballad  composed  in 
twenty  years,  as  **  Peter  Bell’s  ” creator  takes  care  to  inform 
the  few  who  will  inquire.  What  hare  we  got  instead  ? A 
deluge  of  flimsy  and  unintelligible  romances,  imitated  from 
Scott  and  myself,  who  have  both  made  the  best  of  our  bad 
material*  and  erroneous  system.  What  have  we  got  instead  ? 
Modoc,  which  is  neither  an  epic  nor  any  thing  clso  ? Tha- 
loba.  Kehama,  Gcbir,  and  such  gibberish,  written  In  all 
metres  and  in  no  language.  Hunt,  who  had  powers  to  have 
made  '*  the  Story  of  Rimini  " as  perfect  as  a fable  of  Dryden, 
has  thought  fit  to  sacrifice  his  genius  and  his  taste  to  some 
unintelligible  notions  of  Wordsworth,  which  I defy  him  to 

explain.  Moore  has But  why  continue  ? — All,  with  the 

exception  of  Crab  be.  Rogers,  and  Campbell,  who  may  be 
considered  as  having  taken  their  station,  will,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  survive  their  own  reputation,  without  attaining  any 
very  extraordinary  period  of  longevity.  Of  course  there 
must  be  a stUI  further  exception  in  favour  of  those  who, 
having  never  obtained  any  reputation  at  all,  unless  it  be 
among  provincial  literati,  and  their  own  families,  have  none 
to  lose  ; and  of  Moore,  who,  as  the  Bums  of  Ireland,  possesses 
a fame  which  cannot  be  lost. 

The  greater  part  of  the  poets  mentioned,  however,  have 
been  able  to  gather  together  a few  followers.  A paper  of  the 
Connoisseur  says,  that  “ it  is  observed  by  the  French,  that 
a cat,  a priest,  and  an  old  woman,  are  sufficient  to  constitute 
a religious  sect  in  England.”  The  same  number  of  animals, 
with  some  difference  in  kind,  will  suffice  for  a poetical  one. 
If  we  take  Sir  George  Beaumont  Instead  of  the  priest,  and 
Mr.  Wordsworth  for  the  old  woman,  we  shall  nearly  complete 
the  quota  required  ; but  I fear  that  Mr.  Southey  will  but  in- 
differently represent  the  cat,  having  shown  himself  but  too 
distinctly  to  be  of  a species  to  which  that  noble  creature  is 
peculiarly  hostile. 

Nevertheless,  I will  not  go  so  far  as  Wordsworth  in  his 
postscript,  who  pretends  that  no  great  poet  ever  had  imme- 
diate fame;  which  being  Interpreted,  means  that  William 
Wordsworth  is  not  quite  so  much  read  by  his  cotemporArles 
as  might  be  desirable.  This  assertion  is  as  false  as  it  Is 
foolish.  Homer’s  glory  depended  upon  his  present  popu- 
larity : he  recited,  — and  without  the  strongest  impression  of 
the  moment,  who  would  have  gotten  the  Iliad  by  heart,  and 
given  it  to  tradition  ? Ennius,  Terence,  Plautus,  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Virgil,  .Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Sappho, 
AnacTeon,  Theocritus,  ail  the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  were 
the  delight  of  their  cotcmporarles.  The  very  existence  of  a 
poet,  previous  to  the  iuvention  of  printing,  depended  upon 
his  present  popularity  ; and  how  often  has  it  impaired  his 
foture  fame?  Hardly  ever.  History  Informs  us,  that  the 
best  have  come  down  to  us.  The  reason  is  evident ; the 
most  popular  found  the  greatest  number  of  transcribers  for 
their  MSS. ; and  that  the  taste  of  their  cotemporaries  was 
corrupt  can  hardly  be  avouched  by  the  moderns,  the  mightiest 
of  whom  have  but  barely  approached  them.  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  were  ail  the  darlings  of  the  m temporary 
reader.  Dante’s  poem  was  celebrated  long  before  his  death ; 
and,  not  long  after  it.  States  negotiated  for  his  ashes,  and 

I [The  well-known  lines  under  Milton's  picture,  — 

**  Three  poets,  to  three  distant  ages  born,”  &C.J 

t (The  H«t.  Richard  Hole.  He  published  to  early  life  a renilcstinn 
of  Finical,  and  in  1789,  “Arthur,  a Cortical  Romance.*  Ht  died  In 

19U3.) 
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disputed  for  the  sites  of  the  composition  of  the  Divina  1 
CommedJa.  Petrarch  was  crowned  in  the  CapitoL.  Ariosto 
was  permitted  to  pass  free  by  the  public  robber  who  had  read 
the  Orlando  Furioso,  1 would  not  recommend  Mr.  Words- 
worth to  try  the  same  experiment  with  his  Smugglers. 
Tasso,  notwithstanding  the  criticisms  of  the  Cruscanti, 
would  have  been  crowned  in  the  Capitol,  but  for  his 
death. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  the  immediate  popularity  of  the  chief 
poets  of  the  only  modem  nation  in  Europe  that  has  a poetical 
language,  the  Italian.  In  our  own  Shakspearc,  Spenser, 
Jonson,  Waller,  Dryden,  Congreve,  Pope,  Young.  Shcnstone, 
Thomson,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  were  all  as  popular  In 
their  lives  as  since.  Gray’*  Elegy  pleased  Instantly,  and 
eternally.  His  Odes  did  not,  nor  yet  do  they,  please  like  his 
Elegy.  Milton's  politics  kept  him  down.  But  the  Epigram 
of  Dryden  *,  and  tho  very  sale  of  hi*  work,  in  proportion  to 
the  less  reading  time  of  its  publication,  prove  him  to  have 
been  honoured  by  his  cotemporaries.  1 will  venturo  to  assert, 
that  the  sale  of  the  Paradise  Lost  was  greater  in  the  first 
four  years  after  its  publication,  than  that  of  ” The  Excur- 
sion ” in  the  tame  number,  with  the  difference  of  nearly  a 
century  and  a half  between  them  of  time,  and  of  thousands 
in  point  of  general  readers.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Words- 
worth's haring  pressed  Milton  into  bis  service  as  one  of 
those  not  presently  popular,  to  favour  his  own  purpose  of 
proving  that  our  graudchildrcn  will  read  him  (the  said 
William  Wordsworth),  1 would  recommend  him  to  begin 
first  with  our  grandmothers.  But  he  need  not  be  alarmed ; 
he  may  yet  live  to  see  all  the  envies  pass  away,  as  Darwin 
and  Seward,  and  Hoolo,  and  I|ole*,  and  Hoyle*  have  passed 
away  ; but  their  declension  will  not  be  bis  ascension  ; he  U 
essentially  a bad  writer,  and  all  the  failures  of  others  can 
never  strengthen  him.  He  may  have  a sect,  but  he  will 
never  have  a public ; and  his  "audience  ” will  always  be 
"Jew"  without  being  "Jit,"  — except  for  Bedlam. 

It  may  be  asked,  why,  having  this  opinion  of  the  present 
state  of  poetry  in  England,  and  having  had  it  long,  as  my 
friends  and  others  well  knew — possessing,  or  having  pos- 
sessed too,  as  a writer,  the  ear  of  the  public  for  the  time 
being  — 1 have  not  adopted  a different  plan  in  my  own  com- 
positions, and  endeavoured  to  correct  rather  than  encourage 
the  taste  of  the  day.  To  this  I would  answer,  that  It  is 
easier  to  perceive  the  wrong  than  to  pursue  the  right,  and 
that  I have  never  contemplated  tho  prospect  **  of  filling 
(with  Peter  BellI * * 4,  see  its  preface)  permanently  a station  in 
the  literature  of  the  country.”  Those  who  know  me  best 
know  this,  and  that  1 have  been  considerably  astonished  at  the 
temporary  success  of  my  works,  having  flattered  no  person 
and  no  party,  and  expressed  opinions  which  are  not  those  of 
the  general  reader.  Could  I have  anticipated  th6  degree  of 
attention  which  has  been  accorded  me,  assuredly  I would  have 
studied  more  to  deserve  It.  But  l have  lived  in  far  countries 
abroad,  or  In  the  agitating  world  at  home,  which  was  not 
favourable  to  study  or  reflection  ; so  that  almost  all  I have 
written  has  been  mere  passion,— passion,  it  is  true,  of  different 
kinds,  but  always  passion : for  in  me  (if  it  be  not  an  Irishism 
to  say  so)  my  indifference  w as  a kind  of  passion,  the  result  of 
experience,  and  not  the  philosophy  of  nature.  Writing  grows  a 
habit,  like  a woman’s  gallantry  ; there  are  women  who  have 
had  no  intrigue,  but  few  who  have  had  but  one  only  ; so  there  ■ 
are  millions  of  men  who  have  never  written  a book,  but  few 
who  have  written  only  one.  And  thus,  having  written  once, 

I wrote  on ; encouraged  no  doubt  by  the  success  of  the 
moment,  yet  by  no  means  anticipating  its  duration,  and,  I will 
venture  to  say.  scarcely  even  wishing  it.  But  then  I did 
other  things  besides  write,  which  by  no  means  contributed 
cither  to  improve  my  writings  or  my  prosperity. 

I have  thus  expressed  publicly  upon  the  poetry  of  the  day 
the  opinion  I have  long  entertained  and  expressed  of  it  to  all 

S (Charles  Hoyle,  of  Trtoitj  Code**,  Cambridge,  author  at  “ Eiodtu,* 
an  epic  to  thirteen  books.] 

4 [Peter  Bell  Ar»«  u>  the  light  to  1796.  During  thU  long  Interval, 
pain*  hare  been  taken  at  dUfermt  Bm»i  to  make  the  production  few 
unworthy  of  a favourable  reception , or  rather,  to  A*  U foe  filling  pw- 
m a ttaium.  howmar  humble,  In  the  literature  rf  mj  country.— 
IVoatxwujtTii,  lbl'J.j 
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I vbo  bite  atk»J  It,  sad  to  mow  «bo  vooid  ntber  not  hate 
| beard  k:  ■ I told  Moore  not  very  Imj  ago,  **  we  are  all 
wronf  except  Kopft,  Crabfee.  and  CMpbeil."1  Without 
being  old  ia  rear*.  1 am  old  in  days,  aad  do  Dot  feel  the 
adequate  iptrlt  within  me  to  attempt  a work  which  should 
tbow  what  1 think  right  in  poetry,  aad  most  content  myself 
with  haring  denounced  what  ia  wrong.  There  are.  1 trust, 
younger  rpiriti  ruing  up  in  England,  who.  escaping  the  coo- 
; tagfon  which  has  swept  away  poetry  from  oar  literature,  will 
recall  It  to  their  country,  each  as  it  once  was  and  may  still 
1 be. 

In  the  meantime,  the  test  sign  of  amendment  will  be  re- 
pentance. aad  new  and  frequent  editions  of  Pope  and 
I Dryden  - 

Tbere  win  be  found  as  comfortable  metaphysics.  and  ten 
times  more  poetry,  in  the  “ Essay  on  Man,"  than  in  the 
“ Excursion."  If  you  search  for  passion,  where  Is  It  to  be 
found  stronger  than  in  the  epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  or 
In  Palamon  and  Arcite  ? Do  you  wish  for  intention,  imagin- 
ation, sublimity,  character  ? seek  them  in  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  the  Fables  of  Dryden,  the  Ode  of  Saint  Cecilia's  Day, 
and  Absalom  and  Achitopbel : you  will  discover  ia  these  two 
poets  only,  all  for  which  you  most  ransack  innumerable 
metres,  and  God  only  knows  how  many  vntert  of  the  day, 
without  finding  a tittle  of  the  same  qualities, — with  the 
nhlition,  too.  of  wit,  of  which  the  Utter  hare  none.  [ bare 
• not,  however,  forgotten  Thomas  Brown  the  Younger,  nor 
[ the  Fudge  Family  3,  nor  Whistlecraft ; but  that  is  not  wit  — 
it  is  humour.  I will  say  nothing  of  the  harmony  of  Pope  an  J 
Dryden  in  comparison,  for  there  is  not  a living  poet  (except 
I Rogers,  Gifford.  Campbell,  and  Crab  be.)  who  can  write  an 
| heroic  couplet.  The  fact  is.  that  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
their  versification  has  withdrawn  the  public  attention  from  1 
! their  other  excellences,  as  the  vulgar  eye  wiil  rest  more  upon 
the  splendour  of  the  uniform  than  the  quality  of  the  troops.  ! 
| It  is  this  very  harmony,  particularly  in  Pope,  which  has  1 
raised  the  vulgar  and  atrocious  cant  against  him  : — because 
' hit  versification  U perfect,  it  Is  assumed  that  it  is  his  only 
i perfection  ; because  his  truths  are  so  clear,  it  Is  asserted  that 
he  has  no  invention  ; and  because  he  is  always  intelligible,  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  he  has  no  genius.  We  are  sneer* 
Ingly  told  that  he  is  the  “ Poe:  of  Reason."  as  if  this  was  a 
reason  for  his  being  no  poet.  Taking  passage  for  passage,  I 
will  undertake  to  dte  more  lines  teeming  with  imagination 
from  Pope  than  from  any  tiro  living  poets,  be  they  who  they 
may.  To  take  an  instance  at  random  from  a species  of  com- 
position not  very  favourable  to  imagination  — Satire : set 
down  the  character  of  Sporus3,  with  all  the  wonderful  play  of 
fancy  which  is  scattered  over  it,  and  place  by  its  side  an  equal 
number  of  verses,  from  any  two  existing  poets,  of  the  same 
power  and  the  same  variety  — whore  will  you  find  them  ? 

I merely  mention  one  instance  of  many,  in  reply  to  the  in- 
justice done  to  the  memory  of  him  who  harmonised  our 
poetical  language.  The  attorneys'  clerks,  and  other  sclf- 

1(1  ctrUinSr  »tniB«d  to  dittW  fnxn  the  judgment  of  inv  noo'e  frinvl, 
no  lew  In  hi*  attempt*  to  depreciate  the*  peculiar  walk  of  the  art  in  which 
he  himwlf  »o  standi*  trail,  than  in  the  Incanwstmc-,  of  which  I thought 
him  guilty.  in  condemning  a 1 tltow  who  r.ml  up  (m  pet  uUr  “ school#  ” 
of  port rr,  a<»l  tet.  at  the  tune  tune,  mtioiaimni  to  a th-vr*  of 

th?  Ail  hiinteif.  How  iittl*,  however,  tie  alien  !<->J  to  the  n:  r.nii  w 

degrw*  of  my  dimem  from  him  will  appear  bjr  the  fallowing 
report  of  my  ot union  In  “ Iirtachnl  Thought*  : “ — “ One  of  my  Mi« 
difTrrent  from  th.i»e  of  ay  ttxitrmporanoa.  I*.  that  the  prraml  ;•  not  , 
hitch  if*-  of  Engl  ■Ji  p-jetrv . i'hcrv  are  wer  poet*  [ni  iiiunl)  than  Her 
there  were,  and  proportionally  icia  poetry.  TUi  thesis  1 hat*  maintained 
for  wxrje  run,  bur,  strange  to  say,  it  mceteth  not  with  favour  from  me 
brethren  of  the  shell.  E*m  Meorr  <!ukti  hi*  head,  atsd  Srntl;  belie*  e> 
that  it  U the  grand  age  of  British  pom*.-  — Mooas.  ] 
t [la  111*.  Mr.  Moore  published  ••  The  Two  penny  Pott-Sag:  In 
Thomai  brown  the  Younger;”  and  la  ISIS,  “The  Fudge  Family  la 
Parts.-) 

A 1“  let  Sporus  tremble  — - A-  W'hat  ? that  thing  of  silk 

Sponu,  that  mere  white  curd  of  m'i  milk  f 
S ittrt  or  tenae,  alas  ! can  Sporus  fed  ? 

Wr-.n  breaks  a butterfly  upon  a wheel  ? 


This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  sings  ; 
Who**  lull  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys, 

Yet  wit  ne'er  taatm.  aad  beaut*  ne'er  enjoys  ; 

Ho  wspii-hred  spanei,  Civilly  delight 

In  rn  ambling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 

Etcma!  sottM  his  oruptlnesa  'wtray. 

As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  at  the  way. 
Whether  ta  flood  impotence  he  sneaks. 

And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  njimto ; 


educated  genii.  fomd  u easier  fc»  distort  thwssc-m  to  tfew 
oew  models  than  to  tad  after  the  tymaecry  cf  kx  ife  xad 
eachanted  their  fathers.  They  were  ftrawVi  tsiicn  by  »oag 
• toU  that  the  sew  school  were  to  revive  the  lacra-g*  of 
<fu*en  Elizabeth.  the  true  English  ; u rrtnboijj  m the 
reiga  of  Queen  Ana*  wrote  do  better  thus  French,  by  a 
»p(oa  of  literary  treason. 

Blank  verae,  which,  unless  In  the  Anna,  no  ocr  except 
MUtoa  ever  wrote  who  could  rhyme,  became  the  order  of  the 
day,— or  else  such  rhyme  as  looked  still  blanker  than  the 
verse  without  it.  I am  aware  that  Johnson  has  after 

some  besitatioo.  that  be  could  not  “ prevail  upon  n-p-.y^if  m 
wish  that  Milton  had  been  a rhymer."  The  opyhau  of 
truly  great  man.  whom  It  is  also  the  present  fashion  to  decry, 
will  ever  be  received  by  me  with  that  deference  which  Case 
will  restore  to  him  from  all ; but,  with  all  humility.  I am  set 
persuaded  that  the  Paradise  Lott  would  Dot  have  been  mace 
nobly  conveyed  to  posterity,  not  perhaps  In  heroic  couple**, 
although  even  tkry  could  sustain  the  subject  if  wed  balanced, 
but  to  the  stonx*  of  Spenser  or  of  Tasso,  or  in  tb*  terra 
riroa  of  Dante,  which  the  powers  of  Milton  could  easily  h*v- 
grafted  on  our  language.  The  Season*  of  Thomson  would 
i hare  been  better  in  rhyme,  although  still  tnfrrfoc  to  fes. 

[ Castle  of  Indolence;  and  Mr.  Southey's  Joan  of  Arc  do 
worse,  although  it  might  have  taken  up  six  months  m-*— — * 

: of  weeks  in  the  coca  position.  1 recommend  also  to  the  loreaa 
| of  lyrics  the  perusal  of  the  present  Laureate  s Odes  t*y  Uaa 
side  of  Dryden *s  on  Saint  Cecilia,  but  let  him  be  sure  to  read 
first  those  of  Mr.  Southey. 

To  the  heaven-born  genii  and  inspired  young  n ilnun  of 
the  day  much  of  this  will  appear  paradox  : it  will  appear  so 
even  to  the  higher  order  of  our  critics ; but  It  was  a truism 
i twenty  years  ago.  and  it  will  be  a i e- acknowledged  crash  fc» 
ten  more.  In  the  meantime,  I will  conclude  with  rwv  qa»- 
I cation*,  both  intended  for  some  of  my  old  classic**  f needs 
I who  hare  still  enough  of  Cambridge  about  them  to  think 
themselves  honoured  by  haring  had  John  Drydea  as  a pre- 
decessor in  their  college,  and  to  recollect  that  their  earbewt 
English  poetical  pleasures  were  drawn  from  tne  **  ittry* 
nightingale  " of  Twickenham.  The  drat  is  from  the  notes  to 
the  Poem  of  the  **  Friends."  * 

" It  Is  only  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  year*  that  shoe 
notable  discoveries  in  criticism  have  been  made  which  hare 
taught  our  recent  t crullers  to  undervalue  this  eoergeuc, 
melodious,  and  moral  poet.  The  consequence*  of  thz*  was* 
of  due  eiteem  for  a writer  whom  the  good  sense  of  our  prede- 
cessors bad  raised  to  his  proper  station  have  bees  stxnou 
APIS  DEGRADING  ekoigh.  This  is  not  the  place  to  eo_<v  ;aia 
the  subject,  even  as  far  as  it  qffccts  our  portscad  muusien 
a lone,  and  there  is  matter  of  more  importance  th*t  requires 
present  reflection.” 

The  second  is  from  the  volume  of  a young  person  learning 
to  write  poetry,  and  beginning  by  teaching  the  art.  Hear 
him : > 

fir  »t  thr  mt  of  B*V>  famiUax  toad. 

Half  ftntti,  half  •mum,  *|mu  Uiro^ctf  *^fea4, 
la  pun*,  or  job uc*,  or  U r»,  or  Ur*. 

< it  »pitv,  or  wnul,  or  rhvmr>,  or  l>  taykmtm, 

H i ■:!  All  «va*.  beivcm  tAof  cSm, 

No*  loch,  or  » low,  now  ir.Mr  up,  now  XM, 

And  hr  h>m*rlf  ao*  vile  inuCmu. 

Ain|^i  i il<»  thin<  1 U>»1  Ai.-tiim  uiha  ^*rt. 
r a«  tr.ili  'g  4,  or  thr  «miiW  hesrt, 

Fvji  At  the  urlvt,  ilAturcr  st  ttwr  mord. 

Now  tr:},.  t out,  unl  now  umit  i lord- 

icroirtW  iLui  Use  Kshbuit  ban  cipre*.'  '. 

A ebenib'*  free,  a rrp«U»  sit  ifw  rot, 

:!%At  shock*  ; c«,  pi'tt  Uut  rvoor  wi.I  tru-t. 

Wit  that  can  crrrp,  aad  jariJc  that  licks  titr  An**-** 

to  Saf.) 

4 [Written  bj  Iivd  Kjron’s  early  friraJ,  the  RnTravi.  Ho1(mc.1 

5 [in  • maousrrtpt  note  »n  thf*  pwi-afiw  of  the  panapM-f.  dawd  Kow.  Jf. 

1 yi I,  Loitl  U*rou  Mr.  Iveai*  Owl  at  Kouic  ahout  a \mmr  tfsm  t'wv 

was  wr.ttrn,  of  a drcUnv  (iroctucrd  hv  lu,  having  tnsrvt  a 'in1  si  n cn 
rvadiog  toe  artlrtv on  kn*  Fndy ntton'  in  thr  Quarterly  llmww.  | Sr«o 
rood  the  aruce  brfuf  v ai:d  Unco ; and  although  it  is  bittrr,  I do  not  tkrak 
that  a mao  should  ncrrnit  hiuiotf  to  br  killed  bf  U.  list  a ; — iiur  bu 
lutlo  drrw;i.  what  fie  must  Inevitably  racounccT  ia  the  coon*  of  a trfr 

aanbttious  of  public  notice.  My  mdujnatum  at  Mr.  Krab'i  -1— | ri  ■ 

of  Pope  has  hardly  jwr:iucjcd  rne  to  do  juusc*  to  his  own  rvnfws.  « X-i. 
malgre  ail  the  fant.utic  t. jromes  of  his  style,  was  undouu-odiy  of  gnat 
promise.  Hit  fraftnent  of  1 Hyperion'  seems  Aetna oiapirwl  by  dW 
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'*  But  ye  were  dead 

To  thing*  xe  knew  not  of— were  closely  wed 
To  musty  law*  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 
And  compui  vile ; to  that  ye  taught  a school 1 
Of  dolts  to  smooth,  inlay,  and  chip , and  Jit, 

Till,  like  the  certain  wand*  of  Jacob'*  wit. 

Their  verses  tallied.  Easy  was  the  task  : 

A thousand  handicraftsmen  wore  the  mask 
Of  poesy.  Ill-fated,  impious  race. 

That  blasphemed  the  bright  lyrUt  to  his  face, 

And  did  not  know  it ; no,  they  went  about 
Holding  a poor  decrepit  standard  out 
Mark'd  with  most  flimsy  mottos,  and  in  large 
The  name  of  one  Boileau  1" 

A little  before,  the  manner  of  Pope  is  termed, 

**  A seism,* 

Nurtured  by  foppery  and  barbarism. 

Made  great  Apollo  Slush  for  this  his  land."3 

! thought  “ foppery ” was  a consequence  of  refinement! 
but  n'importe. 

rhe  above  will  suffice  to  show  the  notions  entertained  by 
the  new  performers  on  the  English  lyre  of  him  who  made  it 
most  tuneable,  and  the  great  Improvements  of  their  own 
" variazioui." 

The  writer  of  this  Is  a tadpole  of  the  Lakes,  a young 
disciple  of  the  six  or  seven  new  schools.  In  which  he  has 
learnt  to  write  such  lines  and  such  sentiments  as  the  above, 
lie  says  **  easy  was  the  task"  of  imitating  Pope,  or  it  may  be 
of  equalling  him,  1 presume.  1 recommend  him  to  try  before 
be  is  so  positive  on  the  subject,  and  then  comparo  what  he 
will  have  then  written  and  what  he  has  now  written  with  the 
humblest  and  earliest  compositions  of  Pope,  produced  in 
years  still  more  youthful  than  those  of  Mr.  Keats  when  he 
invented  his  new  “ Essay  on  Criticism,”  entitled  " Sleep  and 
Poetry”  (an  ominous  title),  from  whence  the  above  canons 
are  taken.  Pope’s  was  written  at  nineteen,  and  published  at 
twenty-two. 

Such  are  the  triumphs  of  the  new  schools,  and  such  their 
scholars.  The  disciples  of  Pope  were  Johnson,  Goldsmith. 
Rogers,  Campbell,  Crabbo,  Gifford,  Matthias4,  Haylcy,  and 
the  author  of  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes 5 ; to  whom  may  be 
added  Richards,  Heber,  Wrangbam,  Bland,  Hodgson,  Meri- 
vale,  and  others  who  have  not  had  their  full  fame,  because 
” the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  tho 
strong,”  and  because  there  is  a fortune  in  fame  as  in  all  other 
things.  Now,  of  all  the  new  schools — I say  all,  for,  ” like 
Legion,  they  are  many"  — has  there  appeared  a single 


scholar  who  has  not  made  his  master  ashamed  of  him  ? 
unless  it  be  Sotheby,  who  has  imitated  everybody,  and  occa- 
sionally surpassed  his  models.  Scott  found  peculiar  favour 
and  imitation  among  the  fair  sex : there  was  Miss  Holford  ", 
and  Miss  Mitford7,  and  Miss  Francis11 ; but,  with  the  greatest 
respect  be  It  spoken,  none  of  his  imitators  did  much  honour 
to  the  original,  except  Hogg,  the  Ettrlck  shepherd,  until  (he 
appearance  of”  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,”  and  " Harold  the 
Dauntless,”  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  equalled  if  not  sur- 
passed him ; and  lo  I after  three  or  four  years  they  turned 
out  to  be  the  Master's  own  compositions.  Have  Southey,  or 
Coleridge,  or  't other  fellow,  made  a follower  of  renown? 
Wilson  never  did  well  till  he  set  up  for  himself  in  the  “ City 
of  the  Plague.”  Has  Moore,  or  any  other  living  writer  of 
reputation,  had  a tolerable  imitator,  or  rather  disciple?  Now, 
It  is  remarkable,  that  almost  all  the  followers  of  Pope,  whom 
1 hare  named,  have  produced  beautiful  and  standard  works ; 
and  It  was  not  the  number  of  hit  imitators  who  Anally  hurt  his 
fame,  but  the  despair  of  imitation,  and  the  ease  of  not  imi  tat  i ng 
him  sufficiently.  This,  and  the  same  reason  which  induced 
the  Athenian  burgher  to  vote  for  the  banishment  of  Aristides, 
‘‘  because  he  was  tired  of  always  bearing  him  called  the  Just," 
have  produced  the  temporary  exile  of  Pope  from  the  State  of 
Literature.  But  the  term  of  his  ostracism  will  expire,  and 
the  sooner  the  better,  not  for  him,  but  for  those  who  banished 
him,  and  for  the  coming  generation,  who 

” Will  blush  to  find  their  fathers  were  his  foes.” 

I will  now  return  to  the  writer  of  the  article  which  has 
drawn  forth  these  remarks,  whom  I honestly  take  to  be  John 
Wilson,  a man  of  great  powers  and  acquirements,  well  known 
to  the  public  as  the  author  of  the  ” City  of  the  Plague/' 
” Isle  of  Palms,”  and  other  productions.  I take  the  liberty 
of  naming  him,  by  the  same  species  of  courtesy  which  has 
induced  him  to  designate  me  as  the  author  of  Don  Juan. 
Upon  the  score  of  the  Lake  Poets,  he  may  perhaps  recall  to 
mind  that  1 merely  express  an  opinion  long  ago  entertained 
and  specified  in  a letter  to  Mr.  James  Hogg  \ which  he  the 
said  James  Hogg,  somewhat  contrary  to  the  law  of  pens, 
showed  to  Mr.  John  Wilsou,  Its  the  year  1S14.  os  he  himself 
informed  me  In  his  answer,  telling  me  by  way  of  apology  that 
” he'd  be  d d If  he  could  help  it;”  and  I am  not  con- 

scious of  anything  like  “ envy  ” or  " exacerbation  " at  this 
moment  which  induces  me  to  think  better  or  worse  of 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  as  poets  than  1 do  now, 


I It  *as  st  least  a grammar  ■■  school." 

7 So  ip*U  by  tb(  author. 

} An  balance  to  thrse  lln««.  and  to  the  miw  and  sentiment  of  live  new 
>c bool,  1 will  put  down  a passage  or  two  from  Vvpr’t  earliest  po»Tnv,  taken 
st  random : — 

" Envy  her  own  snake*  ihatl  feel. 

And  Persecution  mourn  her  broken  wheel, 

Tbere  Faction  roar,  Rebellion  hitcher  chain. 

And  gasping  F uric*  tldrat  for  blood  in  vain." 

**  Ah ! what  avails  his  g'o*sy  varying  dyes, 

HU  purple  crest,  and  scarlet -circled  eym  ; 

The  vivid  erven  hu  chining  plume*  unfold. 

Hit  painted  wing*,  and  limit  that  flames  with  gold. 

" Round  broken  column*  clasping  ivy  twined. 

O’er  heap*  of  ruin  vUJk’d  the  'lately  li.nd  , 

The  for  ofetccnc  to  gap  ng  tomb*  mire*. 

And  »avage  bowlings  till  the  sacred  quires.” 

"llail,  bards  trrarnnhant ! born  in  happier  days ; 

Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praUe ! 

Whose  honours  w ith  increaic  of  ages  grow. 

As  stream*  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow  ; 

Xstion*  unborn  your  might)  names  shall  sound. 

And  world*  appuud  that  mutt  not  yet  be  found 
Oh  may  *otne  spark  of  your  celestial  fire, 

The  last,  the  meanest  of  jour  uni  inspire, 

Bl'hat  on  weak  wings,  from  far  pursues  your  flights; 

lows  while  he  reads,  but  tremble*  a»  he  writes). 

To  teach  vain  wits  a science  little  known, 

T admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own  ! “ 

“ Amphlon  there  the  loud  rreaUng  lyre 

Strikes,  and  behold  a sudden  Thebe*  aspire 
Ctthacron1*  echoes  answer  to  his  call. 

And  half  the  mountain  rolls  into  a wall.* 

**  So  ZcmhU's  rock*,  the  beauteous  work  of  frost. 

Rive  white  in  air,  and  gltttrr  o’er  the  coast ; 

Pole  suns,  unfirit,  at  distance  roll  away, 

A nd  on  tit'  Impassive  ice  the  lightnings  play ; 

Eternal  snows  the  growing  imm  supply. 

Till  the  bright  mountain*  prop  the  incumbent  sky, 

A*  Atlas  fix'd,  each  hoary  pile  appears. 

The  gather’d  winter  of  a thousand  years. 


" Thu*,  when  we  view  some  well-proportion’d  dome. 

The  world's  Just  wonder,  and  even  thine,  O Home  ' 

No  single  part*  unequally  surprise, 

All  comes  united  to  the  odmiruu;  eyes : 

No  monttrou*  height,  or  breadth!  or  eugth  appear  ; 

The  whole  at  once  U bold  and  regular." 

A thousand  similar  passage*  crowd  upon  me,  all  composed  by  Tope  before 
his  firo-aW-CrrvwrirM  *ear ; and  yet  It  Is  contended  that  he  Is  no  post,  and 
we  arc  told  so  in  such  line*  as  I beg  the  reader  to  compare  with  these 
vafyU  verse*  of  the  **no  poet-*  Mm  we  rtpcut  thr  question  of  Johnson, 
V f*"F*  Unct  a fa tf,  where  it  povfrp  to  U Jbvnd  f " Even  in  dncripttm 
poetry,  the  Unrnt  department  of  the  art,  hi  will  be  found,  on  a fair  exa- 
mination, to  surpass  an*  living  writer. 

4 (Thomas  James  Afatthu*,  Esq.,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Pur- 
suits of  l.iterature,  Imperto!  Epistle  to  Kirn  Long.  Ac.  In  IH14,  Mr.  M- 
edited  an  edition  of  tvray't  Works,  which  the  University  of  Cambridge 
published  at  its  own  expense.  Lord  Rynm  did  not  admire  this  venerable 
poet  the  lew  far  such  criticism  as  the  fallowing;  After  *»*  have  paid 
our  primal  homage  to  the  bards  of  Greece  and  of  ancient  Latium,  w*  are 
invited  to  contemplate  live  literary  and  poetical  dignity  of  modern  Italy. 
If  the  Influence  of  their  persuasion  and  of  Ou\r  example  should  prevail,  a 
strong  and  steady  light  may  be  reiumtned  and  difl'uKct  amongst  us,  a light 
which  may  once  again  conduct  tl«r  powers  of  our  rising  port*  from  ntU 
wMrffng  rvurdi,  from  crude,  rapid,  and  Hmcvrrtcted  preduttio*!,  from  an 
overweening  presumption,  and  from  theddusivc  conceit  of  a pre-established 
reputation,  to  the  labour  of  thought,  to  patient  and  irpeattd  revision  of 
what  they  write,  to  a reverence  for  themselves  and  for  an  enlightened 
public,  and  to  the  Axed  unbending  principle*  of  legitimate  * oiapoiitiun. " 
— Frrfact  fe  Gray  \ 

A (Dr.  Thomas  Urown,  professor  at  moral  philosophy  In  the  University 
the  Fight  cf  Falkirk,"  " Marram  of 

Anjou,"  and  other  poems.] 

1 (Miss  Mary  Russel  Mitford,  author  o!  " Christina,  or  the  Maid  of  the 
Routt*  Seas,"  Waiting!  on  Hall,"  " Our  Village,"  Ac.  Ac.] 

* Alls*  Ellxa  Francis  published,  in  1815,  "Sir  WUlibert  dc  Waverteyj 
or,  the  Bridal  Eve  'j  } 

• 9 l”  Oh  ! I lure  hail  the  mott  amusing  letter  from  Hogg,  the  Ettrlck 
minstrel  and  theplicrd.  He  wants  me  to  re-  ummend  him  toMurray  ; and, 
speaking  of  hi*  present  bookseller,  whose  • hills'  are  never  ■ lifted,'  he  adds, 
Idilns  nrKi,  ' <j*xl  d — n him,  and  them  both.'  1 Laughed,  and  so  would 
you  too,  at  the  way  in  which  this  execration  U introduced.  The  said  Ucgg 
U a strange  being,  but  of  great,  though  uncouth,  powers.  I think  very 
highly  ofhim  a*  a poet ; but  he,  and  half  of  these  Scotch  and  Lake  trou- 
badours are  spoilt  by  living  la  little  circles  and  petty  s 
LetUn.] 

3 F 4 


of  Edinburgh,  who  died  in  1AYD.] 
C [Author  of  " Wallace,  or  I 
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although  I do  know  one  or  two  thing*  more  which  hare 
added  to  mv  contempt  for  them  as  individuals. 

And  In  return  for  Mr.  Wilson’s  Invective  *,  1 shall  content 
roysclt  with  asking  one  question ; Did  he  never  compose, 
recite,  or  sing  any  parody  or  parodies  upon  the  Psalms  (of 
v.  hat  nature  this  deponent  salth  not),  in  certain  jovial  meet- 
ings of  the  youth  of  Edinburgh  ?*  It  Is  not  that  I think  any 
great  harm  If  he  did  ; because  U seems  to  me  that  all  depends 
upon  the  intention  of  such  a parody.  If  It  be  meant  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  sacred  original,  it  is  a sin  ; if  it  be  Intended  to 
burlesque  the  profane  subject,  or  to  inculcate  a moral  truth, 
it  Is  none.  If  it  were,  the  Unbelievers'  Creed,  the  many 
political  parodies  of  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures  and 
liturgy,  particularly  a celebrated  one  of  tho  Lord’s  Prayer, 
and  the  beautiful  moral  parable  in  favour  of  toleration  by 
Franklin,  which  has  often  been  taken  for  areal  extract  from 
Genesis,  would  all  be  sins  of  a damning  nature.  But  I wish 
to  know  if  Mr.  Wilson  ever  has  done  this,  and  if  he  has,  t rhy 
he  should  be  so  very  angry  with  similar  portions  of  Don 
Juan?  — Did  no  **  parody  profane  ” appear  in  any  of  the 
earlier  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  ? 

I will  now  conclude  this  long  answer  to  a short  article, 
repenting  of  having  said  so  much  in  my  own  defence,  and  so 
little  on  the  **  crying,  left-hand  fallings  off  and  national  de- 
fections " of  the  poetry  of  the  present  day.  Having  said  this, 

I can  hardly  bo  expected  to  defend  Don  Juan,  or  any  other 
" tiring " poetry,  and  shall  not  make  the  attempt.  And 
although  I do  not  think  that  Mr.  John  Wilson  has  In  this 
instance  treated  me  with  candour  or  consideration,  I trust 
that  the  tone  I have  used  in  speaking  of  him  personally 
will  prove  that  I bear  him  as  little  malice  as  I really  believe 
at  the  bottom  qf  his  heart  he  bears  towards  me  ; but  the  duties 
of  an  editor,  like  those  of  a tax-gatherer,  are  paramount  and 
peremptory.  1 have  done. 

BYRON. 


Note  [C]. — Lord  Bacon’s  Afofuthecms.  See 
p.  665.* 


BACON  S APOPHTHEGMS. 

91.  , 

Michael  Angelo,  the  famous 
painter,  painting  In  the  pope's  cha- 
j»el  the  portraiture  of  hell  and 
damned  souls,  made  one  of  the 
damned  souls  so  like  a cardinal 
that  was  his  enemy,  as  everybody 
at  first  sight  knew  it:  whereupon 
the  cardinal  complained  to  Pope 
Clement,  humbly  praying  It  might 
be  defaced.  The  pope  said  to  him. 
Why,  you  know  very  well  1 have 
power  to  deliver  a soul  out  of  pur- 
gatory, but  not  out  of  hell. 

155. 

Alexander,  after  the  battle  of 
Granicum,  had  very  great  offerj 
made  him  by  Darius.  Consulting 
with  his  captains  concerning  them, 
Parmenlo  said.  Sure,  I would  accept 
of  these  offers,  if  1 were  as  Alex- 
ander. Alexander  answered.  So 
would  I,  if  I were  as  Parmenlo. 


OBSERVATION*. 

This  was  not  the  por- 
trait of  a cardinal,  but  of 
the  pope's  master  of  the 
ceremonies. 


It  was  after  the  battle 
of  Ixsus  and  during  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  and  not 
Immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Graaicus, 
that  this  is  said  to  have 
occurred. 


1 (Thl»  Is  one  of  th*  many  mlatakea  Into  which  his  dbtsncs  from  th« 
teenf  at  literary  operation,  led  him.  Th*  gentleman,  to  whom  th*  hostile 
article  in  the  Mairarln*  Is  here  attributed,  hat  nerrr,  either  than  or  »lnce, 
written  upon  the  tu'-lect  of  the  noble  poet's  character  or  cenlut,  without 
gtrln«  tent  to  a feeling  of  admiration  as  enthusiastic  aa  It  is  always  elo- 
quent!* and  powerfully  e« pressed.  — M o»m*.  ] 
t (The  allusion  here  Is  to  some  now  forgotten  calumnies  which  had 
hern  circulated  by  the  radical  prrwuat  th*  Ume  when  Mr.  Wilson  *w  a 
candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  la  the  Unlrmitj  of  £dtn- 


158. 

Antigonus,  when  It  was  told  him 
that  the  enemy  had  such  volleys  of 
arrows  that  they  did  hide  the  sun, 
said.  That  falls  out  well,  for  it  Is  hot 
weather,  and  so  we  shall  fight  in  the 
shade. 

162. 

There  was  a philosopher  that  dis- 
puted with  Adrian  the  Emperor, 
and  did  it  but  weakly.  One  of  his 
friends  that  stood  by  afterwards 
said  unto  him,  Methinks  you  were 
not  like  yourself  last  day.  In  argu- 
ment with  the  Emperor : 1 could 
have  answered  better  myself.  Why, 
said  the  philosopher,  would  you 
have  me  contend  with  him  that 
commands  thirty  legions  ? 

164. 

There  was  one  that  found  a great 
massofmoncydigging  underground 
in  his  grandfather’s  house  and  being 
somewhat  doubtful  of  the  cose,  sig- 
nified It  to  the  emperor  that  he  had 
found  such  treasure.  The  emperor 
made  a rescript  thus : Use  It.  He 
writ  back  again,  that  the  sum  was 
grraier  than  his  state  or  condition 
couid  use.  The  emperor  writ  a new 
rescript  thus : Abuse  It. 

178. 

One  of  the  seven  was  wont  to  say, 
that  laws  were  like  cobwebs : where 
the  small  flics  were  caught,  and  the 
great  break  through. 

209. 

An  orator  of  Athens  said  to  De- 
mosthenes, The  Athenians  will  kill 
you  if  they  wax  mad.  Demosthenes 
replied.  And  they  will  kill  you.  If 
they  be  In  good  sense. 

221. 

There  was  a philosopher  about 
Tiberius  that,  looking  into  the 
nature  of  Colut,  said  of  him.  That 
he  was  mire  mingled  with  blood. 

97. 

There  was  a king  of  Hungary 
took  a bishop  in  battle,  and  kept 
him  prisoner : whereupon  the  pope 
writ  a monitory  to  him,  for  that  he 
had  broken  the  privilege  of  holy 
church  and  taken  his  son  : the  king 
sent  an  embassage  to  him,  and  sent 
withal  the  armour  wherein  the 
bishop  was  taken,  and  this  only  in 
writing — Vide  num  lute  sit  vestit 
filii  tuiT  Know  now  whether  this 
be  thy  ton’s  coat  ? 

267. 

Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,had 
a petition  offered  him  divers  times 
by  an  old  woman,  and  answered  he 
had  no  leisure ; whereupon  the 
woman  said  aloud.  Why  then  give 
over  to  be  king. 


This  was  not  said  by 

Antigonus,  but  by  • 
Spartan,  previously  to 
the  battle  of 
pyl*. 


This  happened  under 
Augustus  Caesar,  and 
not  during  the  reign  of 
Adrian. 


This  happened  to  the 
father  of  Heroctc*  Atti- 
cus,  and  the  answer  was 
made  by  the  Emperor 
Xerva,  who  deserved 
that  his  name  should 
hare  been  stated  by  the 
**  greatest  — wisest  — 
meanest  of  mankind."  * 


This  was  said  by  Acs- 
chartis  the  Scythian, 
and  not  by  a Greek. 


This  was  not  said  fry 
Demosthenes,  bat  to 
Demosthenes  by  Pko- 

cion. 


II 


This  was  not  said  of 
Caius  (Caligula,  I pro- 
•ume,  is  intended  by 
Caius),  but  of  Ttbrmt 
himself. 

This  reply  was  not 
made  by  a king  of  Hmn- 
gory,  but  sent  by  Ri- 
chard the  First,  Coeur  de 
Lion,  of  England  to  the 
Pope,  with  the  breast- 
plate of  the  bishop  uf 
Beauvais. 


This  did  not  happen 
to  Demetrius,  t-ut  to 
Philip  King  of  Macwdoa. 


3 “ Ordered  Fletcher  four  o'clock  thu  afternoon)  t„ 
or  rt*hl  apophthegm,  of  Bacon  In  which  1 haw  detected  *_ 

s ,ch«>!bo»  might  detect,  lather  than  commit.  Such  u,  tKiZ 
mtwt  they  be,  when  Midi  a>  I can  Mumble  on  thrjr  nuaUwo 
*°  lo  Ud*  for  1 tiBd  u“t  1 C1*1*  cynical.- _ jh 
J an.  loti.  — 

4 l"  Ifyarta  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  ahined. 

Ths  wlautt,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind."  L rxn 
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VOLTAIRE. 

Having  stated  that  Bacon  was  frequently  incorrect  in  hi* 
citations  from  history,  1 have  thought  it  necessary  in  what 
regards  so  great  a name  (however  trifling),  to  support  the 
assertion  by  such  frets  as  more  immediately  occur  to  me. 
They  are  but  trifles,  and  yet  for  such  trifles  a schoolboy 
would  be  whipped  (If  still  in  the  fourth  form) ; and  Voltaire 
(or  half  a dozen  similar  errors  has  been  treated  as  a superfi- 
cial writer,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  the  learned 
Warton : — " Voltaire,  a writer  of  much  deeper  research  than 
is  imagined,  and  thejf rtt  who  has  displayed  the  literature  and 
customs  of  the  dark  ages  with  any  degree  of  penetration  and 
comprehension.”  1 For  another  distinguished  testimony  to 
Voltaire’s  merits  in  literary  research,  see  also  Lord  Holland's 
excellent  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
vol.  1.  p.  215.  edition  of  1817.* 

Voltaire  has  even  been  termed  “ a shallow  fellow,”  by 
some  of  the  same  school  who  called  Dryden’s  Ode  ” a 
drunken  song;”— a school  (as  it  is  called,  I presume,  from 
their  education  being  still  Incomplete)  the  whole  of  whose 
filthy  trash  of  Epics,  Excursions,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  is  not  worth 
the  two  words  in  Zaire,  **  Vout  pleurex  *,**  or  a single  speech 
of  Tancred: — a school,  the  apostate  lives  of  whose  renegadoes, 
with  their  tea-drinking  neutrality  of  morals,  and  their  con- 
venient treachery  In  politics— in  I he  record  of  their  accumu- 
lated pretences  to  virtue  can  produco  no  actions  (were  all 
their  good  deeds  drawn  up  in  array)  to  equal  or  approach  the 
sole  defence  of  the  family  of  Calas,  by  that  great  and  un- 
equalled genius  — the  universal  Voltaire. 

I have  ventured  to  remark  on  these  little  inaccuracies  of 


The  Calvinist  meant  Voltaire,  and  the  church  of  Ferney, 
with  its  inscription  “ Deo  erexlt  Voltaire.” 

Thirdly,  In  the  life  of  Burns,  Mr.  Campbell  quotes  Shak- 
speare  thus:— 

“ To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  rose. 

Or  add  fresh  perfume  to  the  violet.” 

This  version  by  no  means  improves  the  original,  which  Is  as 
follows  :— 

” To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

To  throw  a perfume  on  the  violet,”  Ac King  John. 

A great  poet  quoting  another  should  be  correct : he  should 
also  be  accurate,  when  he  accuses  a Parnassian  brother  of 
that  dangerous  charge  ” borrowing : ” a poet  had  better 
borrow  anything  (excepting  money)  than  the  thoughts  of 
another— they  are  always  sure  to  be  reclaimed ; but  It  is  very 
hard,  having  been  the  lender,  to  be  denounced  as  the  debtor, 
as  is  the  case  of  Anstey  versus  Smollett. 

As  there  is  ” honour  amongst  thieves,"  let  there  be  some 
amongst  poets,  and  give  each  his  due,— none  can  afford  to 
give  it  more  than  Mr.  Campbell  himself,  who,  with  a high 
reputation  for  originality,  and  a fame  which  cannot  be 
shaken,  is  the  only  poet  of  the  times  (except  Rogers)  who  can 
be  reproached  (and  m Aim  it  Is  Indeed  a reproach)  with  having 
written  too  little. 

Ravenna,  Jan.  5,  1821. 


” the  greatest  genius  that  England,  or  perhaps  any  other 
country,  ever  produced  4,"  merely  to  show  our  national  in- 
justice in  condemning  generally  the  greatest  genius  of  France 
for  such  Inadvertencies  as  these,  of  which  the  highest  of 
England  has  been  no  less  guilty.  Query,  was  Bacon  a greater 
intellect  than  Newton  ? 


Being  In  the  humour  of  criticism,  1 shall  proceed,  alter 
having  ventured  upon  the  slips  of  Bacon,  to  touch  upon  one 
or  two  as  trifling  in  their  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  by  the 
justly  celebrated  Campbell.  But  1 do  this  in  good  will,  and 
trust  it  will  be  so  taken.  If  anything  could  add  to  my 
.opinion  of  the  talents  and  true  feeling  of  that  gentleman,  It 
would  be  his  classical,  honest,  and  triumphant  defence  of 
Pope,  against  the  vulgar  cant  of  the  day,  and  Its  existing 
Grub-street. 

The  Inadvertencies  to  which  I allude  are,  — 

Firstly.  In  speaking  of  Anstey,  whom  he  accuses  of  having 
taken  **  his  leading  characters  from  Smollett."  Anstey 's  Bath 
Guide  was  published  In  1766.  Smollett’s  Humphry  Clinker 
(the  only  work  of  Smollett’s  from  which  Tabitha,  Ac.  Ac. 
could  have  been  taken)  was  written  during  Smollett's  last 
residence  at  Leghorn  in  1770—”  Argot,"  If  there  has  been 
any  borrowing.  Anstey  must  be  the  creditor,  and  not  the 
debtor.  I refer  Mr.  Campbell  to  his  otro  data  In  his  lives  of 
Smollett  and  Anstey. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Campbell  says  In  the  life  of  Cowper  (note  to 
page  358,  vol.  vil.)  that  he  knows  not  to  whom  Cowper 
alludgs  in  these  lines : — 

*'  Nor  he  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousands  born, 

Built  God  a church,  and  laugh’d  his  word  to  scorn.” 


CONVERSATIONS  OT  LORD  ByKON,  AS  RELATED  EY 

Thomas  Mkdwin,  Esq.,  compared  with  a Por- 
tion or  his  Lordship’s  Correspondence. 

Titx  volume  of  “ Lord  Byron’s  Conversations  ” with  Mr. 
Med  win  contain  several  statements  relative  to  Mr.  Murray, 
his  lordship’s  publisher,  against  which,  however  exception- 
able they  might  be,  he  was  willing  to  trust  his  defence  to  the 
private  testimony  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  real  par- 
ticulars, and  to  his  general  character,  rather  than  resort 
to  any  kind  of  public  appeal,  to  which  he  has  ever  been 
exceedingly  averse.  But  friends,  to  whose  judgment  Mr. 
Murray  Is  bound  to  defer,  having  decided  that  such  an  appeal 
upon  the  occasion  Is  become  a positive  duty  on  hit  part,  lie 
hopes  that  he  shall  not  be  thought  too  obtrusive  In  opposing 
to  those  personal  allegations  extracts  from  Lord  Byron's 
own  letters,  with  the  addition  of  a few  brief  notes  of  neces- 
sary explanation. 

Capt.  Mkdwin,  p.  167. 

*'  Murray  offered  me,  of  his  own  accord,  10004  a canto  for 
Don  Juan,  and  afterwards  reduced  it  to  600L  on  the  plea  of 
piracy,  and  complained  of  my  dividing  one  canto  Into  two, 
because  I happened  to  say  something  at  the  end  of  the  third 
canto  of  having  done  so.” 

Lobd  Byron’s  LrrrxR. 

Ravenna,  February  7.  182a 

**  Dear  Murray, 

M I have  copied  and  cut  the  third  canto  qf  Don  Juan 
into  two,  because  it  was  too  long,  and  I tell  you  this  before. 


rtKBDWn  UKnain  **>*  riravii.  I1C  nn,  uiu  u«n  tw 

rrctid,  thi*  neglect  in  h»  countrymen.  There  M no  writer  to  whom  the 
author*  of  other  nation*,  especially  of  England,  are  to  Indebted  for  the 
menu  on  of  their  fame  In  Prance,  and,  through  Prance,  In  Enron*.  There 
b no  critic  who  ha*  employed  more  time,  * » , Ingenuity,  and  diligence  In 
promoting  the  literary  Intercoms*  between  country  and  country,  and  la 
celebrating  la  one  language  the  triumph*  of  another.  Yet,  by  a atrangw 
fatality,  he  toconoantjy  reprwented  aa  the  enemy  of  ail  literature  but  hi* 
own  - and  Spaniard*,  Englishmen,  and  Italian*  vie  with  *>ch  ocher  in  In* 
rviithlng  agamat  hh  occasional  exaggeration  of  faulty  Muiga ; the  author* 
of  which,  tlu  he  polntad  out  their  beauties,  were  hardly  known  beyond  the 
country  in  which  their  Language  was  tpoken.  Those  who  fed  *uch  indig- 
nation at  hi*  misrepresent .uiona  and  orerdghu,  would  find  It  difficult  to 
produce  a critic  In  any  modem  language,  who.  In  » peeking  of  foreign  liter, 
ature,  is  bet  let  Intoned  or  more  candid  than  > oitnlre ; and  the;  certainly 


never  would  be  able  to  discover  one  who  to  those  qualities  unite*  to  much 
sagacity  and  llvetineu.  Ill*  enemies  would  fain  jwnuade  ua  that  inch 
exuberance  of  wit  Implies  a want  of  Information  ; but  the;  only  succeed  In 
showing  that  a want  of  wit  by  no  mean*  Duplies  an  exuberance  of  Inform, 
atlou.  — I/oao  Holland.] 

S " II  e»t  Crop  vral  que  Hionneur  me  1‘ordonne, 

Quel*  too*  aderal,  queje  *ou*  abandonee, 

Que)e  returnee  i vou*,  que  von*  leddsirtt, 

Qu*  sous  une  autre  W . . . Zaire,  you*  ruttraxi  ? • — 

Zaire,  act*  it.  sc.  U. 

4 Pope,  tn  N pence’s  Anecdote*,  p.  158.  Malone**  edition. 
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hand,  because,  in  ease  of  any  reckoning  between  yon  and  me,  next  week’s  circular)  — it  it  certainly  handsome,  and  anyMt^ 


these  two  are  only  to  go  Jar  on  k,  as  this  was  the  original  form 
and  in  fact  the  two  together  are  not  longer  than  one  qf  the  first; 
so  remember,  that  I hare  not  made  this  division  to  double  upon 
You,  but  merely  to  nfpprcss  some  tediousness  in  the  aspect  qf 
tictU*.  I thouLl  have  served  you  a pretty  trick  if  I had 
sent  you , for  example,  cantos  qf  fifty  stanzas  each” 


Caw.  Medwin,  p.  1©. 

I don’t  wUh  to  quarrel  with  Murray,  but  It  seems  in- 
evitable. 1 had  no  reason  to  be  pleased  with  him  the  other 
day.  Gallgnani  wrote  to  me,  offering  to  purchase  the  copy* 
right  of  my  works,  In  order  to  obtain  an  exclusive  privilege 
of  printing  them  In  France.  I might  have  made  my  own 
terms,  and  put  the  money  in  my  own  pocket ; instead  of 
which,  I enclosed  Galignanl's  letter  to  Murray,  in  order 
that  he  might  conclude  the  matter  as  he  pleased.  He  did 
so,  very  advantageously  for  his  own  Interest ; but  never  had 
the  complaisance,  the  common  politeness,  to  thank  me,  or 
acknowledge  my  letter." 

Lord  Byron’s  Litter. 

Ravenna,  9bre  4,  1820. 

I have  received  from  Mr.  G align  am  the  enclosed  Utters, 
duplicates , and  receipts,  which  will  explain  themselves.  As 
the  poems  are  your  property  by  purchase , right,  and  Justice, 
ALL  MATTERS  OF  PUBLICATION,  4rC.  $C.  ARB  FOR  YOU  TO  ORCIOS 
upon.  I know  not  how  far  my  compliance  with  Mr.  G.'s  re- 
quest might  be  legal,  and  I doubt  that  it  would  not  be  honest. 
In  case  you  choose  to  arrange  with  Aim,  I enclose  the  permits 
to  you,  and  in  so  doing  I wash  my  hands  qf  the  business  alto- 
gether. I sign  them  merely  to  enable  you  to  exert  the  power 
you  Justly  possess  more  properly.  I will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  further,  except  in  my  answer  to  Mr.  Galignani,  to 
state  that  the  letters,  $c.  Ifc.  are  sent  to  you,  and  the  causes 
thereof.  If  you  can  check  these  foreign  pirates  do;  if  not,  put 
the  permissive  papers  in  the  fire.  I can  have  no  view  nor 
object  whatever  but  to  secure  to  you  your  property .” 

Kotr.  — Mr.  Murray  derived  no  advantage  from  the  pro* 
posed  agreement,  which  was  by  no  means  of  the  importance 
here  ascribed  to  it,  and  therefore  was  never  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  effect : the  documents  alluded  to  are  still  in  his 
possession. 


Caw.  Medwin,  pp.  109—171. 

" Murray  has  long  prevented  the  * Quarterly ' from  abusing 
me.  Some  of  their  bullies  have  had  their  fingers  itching  to 
be  at  me  ; but  they  would  get  the  worst  of  it  in  a set-to. 

“ Murray  and  I have  dissolved  all  connection : he  had  the 
choice  of  giving  up  me  or  the  Navy  List.  There  was  no 
hesitation  which  way  he  should  decide : the  Admiralty  carried 
the  day.  Now  for  the  Quarterly:  their  batteries  will  be 
opened  ; but  I can  fire  broadsides  too.  They  have  been  let- 
ting off  lots  of  squibs  end  crackers  against  me,  but  they  only 
make  a noise  and  • • 

'*  ‘ Werner ' was  the  last  book  Murray  published  for  me, 
and  throe  months  after  came  out  the  Quarterly's  article  on 
my  Plays,  when  * Marino  Fallcro’  was  noticed  for  the  first 
time." 

Lord  Byron's  Letter. 

“ Genoa,  10 bre  25.  1822. 

“ I had  sent  you  back  the  Quarterly  without  perusal,  having 
resolved  to  read  no  more  reviews,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ; but 
who  can  control  hit  fate  t * Galignani,'  to  whom  my  English 
studies  are  confined,  hat  forwarded  a copy  qf  at  least  one  half 
of  U in  his  indefatigable  weekly  compilation,  and  as,  * tike  ho- 
nour, it  came  unlooked  far,'  I have  looked  through  it.  / must 
say  that  upon  the  wholk — that  is,  the  whole  qf  the  half  which 
/ have  read  (for  the  other  half  it  to  be  the  segment  qf  Gal's 


but  unkind  or  unfair. 

Note.  — The  passage  about  the  Admiralty  is  unfounded  in 
foci,  and  no  otherwise  deserving  of  notice  than  to  mark  its 
absurdity  ; and  with  regard  to  the  “ Quarterly  Review,-  Ms 
lordship  well  knew  that  it  was  established,  and  consiamlj 
conducted,  on  principles  which  absolutely  excluded  Mr.  Mur- 
ray from  all  such  interference  and  influence  as  is  implied  tc 
the  Conversations." 


Caw.  Med  win,  p.  1©. 

" Because  I gave  Mr.  Murray  one  of  my  poems,  he  wanted 
to  make  me  believe  that  I had  made  him  a present  of  two 
others,  and  hinted  at  some  lines  in  * English  Bards ' that  were 
certainly  to  the  point.  But  I have  altered  my  mind  con- 
siderably upon  that  subject : as  I once  hinted  to  him.  1 M 
no  reason  why  a man  should  not  profit  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brain  as  well  as  that  of  his  brow,  Ac. ; besides,  1 was  poor  *1 
that  time,  and  have  no  idea  of  aggrandising  booksellers.  ** 

Lord  Byron's  Letter. 

f4  n “ January  2,  ISIS. 

4 Dear  Sir , 

“ Your  offer  is  liberal  in  the  extreme,  and  much  more 
than  the  two  poems  can  possibly  be  worth— but  I cannot  accept 
it,  nor  will  not.  You  are  most  welcome  to  them,  as  addituxs 
to  the  collected  volumes,  without  any  demand  or  expectathru  cm 
my  part  whatever. 

- uritox 

“ P-  s.  — / have  enclosed  your  draft  TORN,  for fmr  ^ «r- 
cidentt  by  the  way.  —I  with  you  would  not  throw  L-mpSmtkm 
in  mine  ; it  is  not  from  a disdain  qf  the  universal  IM-mf 
from  a present  superfluity  qf  his  treasures  — I can  assure  you, 
that  / refuse  to  worship  him  — but  what  is  right  is  right,  «W 
must  not  yield  to  circumstances. 

“ 7*o  J.  Murray,  Esq.** 

Note.  — The  above  letter  relates  to  a draft  for  1.00P 
guineas,  offered  by  Mr.  Murray  for  two  poems,  the  Siege  n 
Corinth  and  Pnrisina,  which  his  lordship  h^d  previously,  as 

a short  interval,  presented  to  Mr.  Murray  as  donations 

Lord  Byron  was  afterwards  induced  by  Mr.  Murray's  came* 
persuasion,  to  accept  the  1,000  guineas,  and  Mr.  Murray  has 
his  lordship’s  assignment  of  the  copyright  of  the  two  pieces 
accordingly. 


Caw.  Medwin,  p.  166. 

**  Murray  pretends  to  hare  lost  money  by  my  writings, 
and  pleads  poverty;  but  if  he  is  poor,  which  is  somewhat 
problematical  to  me,  pray  who  is  to  blame  ? 

“ Mr.  Murray  is  tender  of  my  fame.  How  kind  in  Kira  * 
He  is  afraid  of  my  writing  too  fast.  Why  ? because  he  has  a 
tender  regard  for  his  own  pocket,  and  does  not  like  thq  look 
of  any  new  acquaintance  in  the  shape  of  a book  of  mine,  till 
he  has  seen  his  old  friends  In  a variety  of  new  faces ; u>  est. 
disposed  of  a vast  many  editions  of  the  former  works.  I 
don’t  know  what  would  become  of  me  without  Douglas 
naird,  who  has  always  been  my  best  and  kindest  friend.  It 
Is  not  easy  to  deal  with  Mr.  Murray." 

Note.  — In  the  numerous  letters  received  by  Mr.  Mamj 
yearly  from  Lord  Byron  (who,  In  writing  them,  was  not  ac- 
customed to  restrain  the  expression  of  his  feelings),  not  oc* 
has  any  tendency  towards  the  imputations  here  thrown  out: 
the  Incongruity  of  which  will  bo  evident  from  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Murray  having  paid  at  various  times,  for  the  copyright 
of  his  lordship’s  poems,  sums  amounting  to  upwards  at 
16,000/.,  vis. 
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CXilde  Harold,  L 1L 

* £ 800 

III.  - 

1,575 

IF. 

3,100 

Giaour 

525 

Bride  qf  Abydos 

. 525 

Corsair 

- 525 

Lara  - - 

- 700 

Siege  qf  Corinth 

595 

Parisina 

525 

Lament  qf  Tasso 

315 

Manfred  ... 

- 315 

Beppo 

525 

Don  Juan,  /.  II. 

1,525 

III.  IV.  V. 

- 1,545 

Doge  qf  Venice 

1,050 

Sardanapalus,  Cain,  and  Potcari 

- 1,100 

Maxeppa 

525 

Chilian 

52 5 

Sundries 

450 

£ 15,455 

Capt.  Mbdwin,  p.  170. 

44  My  dlfToreuces  with  Murray  are  not  orer.  When  he 
purchased  ‘ Cain,*  ‘ The  Two  Foscarl,*  and  ‘ Sardanapalus,’ 
he  sent  me  a deed,  which  you  may  remember  witnessing. 
Well ; after  its  return  to  England  it  was  discovered  that 

• •••••• 

But  1 shall  take  no  notice  of  it."  — 

Note.  — Mr.  Murray  of  course  cannot  answer  a statement 
which  he  does  not  see ; but  pledges  himself  to  disprove  any 
inculpation  the  suppressed  passage  may  contain,  whenever 
disclosed.  He  has  written  twice  to  Captain  Medwin’s  pub- 
lisher, desiring,  as  an  act  of  Justice,  to  have  the  passage 
printed  entire  In  any  new  edition  of  the  book,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  favoured  with  a copy  of  it.  As  this  has  not 
yet  been  obtained,  and  as  the  context  seems  to  Imply  that  it 
accuses  him  of  endeavouring  to  take  some  pecuniary  advan- 
tage of  Lord  Byron,  he  thinks  he  shall  be  forgiven  for  stating 
the  following  circumstances. 

Mr.  Murray  having  accidentally  heard  that  Lord  Byron 
was  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  immediately  forwarded  1,500/. 
to  him,  with  an  assurance  that  another  such  sum  should  be 
at  his  service  in  a few  months ; and  that,  if  such  assistance 
should  not  be  sufficient,  Mr.  Murray  would  be  ready  to  sell 
the  copyright  of  all  his  lordship's  works  for  his  use. 

The  following  Is  Lord  Byron’s  acknowledgment  of  this 
offer. 

" November  \Uh,  1815. 

" Dear  Sir, 

“ / return  you  your  bills  not  accepted,  but  certainly 
not  CNHONOCBXD.  Your  present  offer  is  a favour  which  / 
would  accept  from  you  If  l accepted  such  from  any  man. 
Had  such  been  my  intention,  I can  assure  you  I would  have 
ashed  you  fairly  and  as  freely  as  you  would  give  : and  1 
cannot  say  more  of  my  confidence  or  your  conduct.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  induce  me  to  part  with  my  books , though 
sufficiently  are  not  immediately  pressing.  I have  made  up 
my  mind  to  them,  and  there  is  an  end.  Had  I been  disposed 
to  trespass  on  your  kindness  in  this  way,  it  would  have  been 
before  now  ; but  I am  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  de- 
clining it,  as  it  sets  my  opinion  qf  you.  and  indeed  of  human 
nature , in  a different  light  from  that  in  which  I have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  it. 

14  Believe  me,  very  truly, 

**  Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant , 
"BYRON. 

44  To  John  Murray,  Esq." 

Non.  — That  nothing  had  occurred  to  subvert  these 
friendly  sentiments  will  appear  from  the  three  letters  sub- 
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joined,  the  second  of  them  written  by  Lord  Byron  a few 
weeks  before  his  death,  and  the  last  addressed  by  his  lord- 
ship’s valet  to  Mr.  Murray  as  one  of  his  deceased  master’s 
most  confidential  friends. 

Loan  Bteon's  Limas. 

44  May  8th,  1819. 

44 1 have  a great  respect  for  your  good  and  gentlemanly 
qualities , and  return  your  personal  friendship  towards  me. 

Yost  deserve  and  possess  the  esteem  of  those  whose 
esteem  is  worth  having,  and  qf  none  more  ( however  useless  it 
maybe ) than 

44  Yours,  very  truly, 

44  BYRON." 

44  Missolonghi,  Feb.  25.  183*. 

" I have  heard  from  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  that  you 
state  a report  of  a satire  on  Mr.  Giffbrd  having  arrived  from 
Italy,  said  to  be  written  by  Ml,  but  that  v ov  do  not  believe  it ; 
I dare  say  you  do  not,  nor  anybody  else , I should  think. 
Whoever  asserts  that  1 am  the  author  or  abettor  of  anything 
of  the  kind  on  Giffbrd,  lies  in  his  throat : I always  regarded 
him  as  my  literary  father,  and  myself  os  his  prodigal  son.  If 
any  such  composition  exists,  it  is  none  qf  mine.  You  know,  as 
well  as  anybody,  upon  whom  I have  or  have  not  written,  and 
TOO  also  know  whether  they  do  or  did  not  deserve  the  same  — 
and  so  much  for  such  matters. 

44  You  will,  perhaps,  be  anxious  to  hear  some  news  from  this 
part  qf  Greece  { which  is  most  liable  to  invasion),  but  you  will 
hear  enough  through  public  assd  private  channels,  on  that  head. 
/ will,  however,  give  you  the  events  qf  a week,  mingling  my 
own  private  peculiar  with  the  public,  for  we  are  here  jumbled 
a little  together  at  present. 

44  On  Sunday  ( the  1 5th,  I believe),  I had  a strong  and  sudden 
convulsive  attack  which  left  me  speechless,  though  not  motion- 
less, for  some  strong  men  could  not  hold  me ; but  whether  it 
isms  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  cachexy,  apoplexy,  or  what  other  exj 
or  epsy,  the  doctors  have  not  decided,  or  whether  U was  spas- 
modic or  nervous,  SfC.,  but  it  was  very  unpleasant,  and  nearly 
carried  me  off,  and  all  that.  On  Monday  they  put  leeches  to  my 
temples,  no  difficult  matter,  but  the  blood  could  not  be  stopped 
till  eleven  at  night  { they  had  gone  too  near  the  temporal  artery 
for  my  temporal  safety),  and  neither  styptic  nor  caustic  would 
cauterize  the  orifice  till  after  a hundred  attempts. 

“ On  Tuesday,  a Turkish  brig  of  t oar  ran  on  shore.  On 
Wednesday , great  preparations  being  made  to  attach  her, 
though  protected  by  her  consorts ; the  Turks  burned  her,  and 
retired  to  Patras.  On  Thursday,  a quarrel  ensued  between 
the  Suliotes  and  the  Frank  guard  at  the  arsenal ; a Swedish 
Officer  was  killed,  and  a Sutiote  severely  wounded,  and  a 
general  fight  expected,  and  with  some  difficulty  prevented.  On 
Friday,  the  officer  buried,  and  Captain  Parry's  English  ar- 
tificers mutinied,  under  pretence  that  their  lives  were  in  danger, 
and  are  for  quitting  the  country  — they  may.  On  Saturday, 
tee  had  the  smartest  shock  of  an  earthquake  which  I remember 
{and  I have  felt  thirty,  slight  or  smart,  at  different  periods  ; 
they  are  common  in  the  Mediterranean),  and  the  whole  army 
discharged  their  arms,  upon  the  same  principle  that  savages 
beat  drums  or  howl,  during  an  eclipse  qf  the  moon  ; U was  a 
rare  scene  altogether.  If  you  had  but  seen  the  English  John- 
nies, who  had  never  been  out  qf  a Cockney  workshop  before,  nor 
will  again  if  they  can  help  it!  An  don  Sunday  we  heard  that 
the  Vixicr  is  come  down  to  Larissa  with  one  hundred  and  odd 
thousand  men. 

44  In  coming  here  I had  two  escapes,  from  the  Turks  ( one 
qf  my  vessels  was  taken,  but  afterwards  released),  and  the 
other  from  shipwreck ; we  drove  twice  on  the  rocks  near  the 
Scrophes  ( islands  near  the  coast). 

44  / have  obtained  from  the  Greeks  the  release  of  eight  and 
; twenty  Turkish  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
sent  them  to  Patras  and  Prevesa  at  my  own  charges.  One 
little  girl  qf  nine  years  old,  who  proposes  remaining  with  me, 
l shall  {{f  I live)  send  with  her  mother,  probably,  to  Italy , or 
; to  England,  and  adopt  her.  Her  name  is  Hato  Ilatagee  ; she 
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it  a very  pretty  lively  drill.  AO  her  be  other t mere  killed  by 
the  Greeks,  and  ske  herself  and  her  smother  were  spared  by 
special  J avow,  and  owing  to  her  extreme  youth,  she  being  then 
but  five  or  sis  years  old. 

“ My  health  is  rather  better,  and  1 can  ride  about  again. 
My  office  here  is  no  sinecure — so  many  parties  and  difficul- 
ties of  every  kind  ; but  I to ill  do  what  I can.  Prince  Mavro- 
cordati  is  an  excellent  person,  and  does  all  in  his  power  ; but 
his  situation  is  perplexing  m the  extreme  : still  tee  have  great 
hopes  of  the  success  of  the  contest.  You  will  hear,  however, 
more  qf  public  news  from  plenty  qf  quarters,  for  1 have  little 
time  to  sente.  Believe  use. 

**  Yours,  4c.  fe. 

“ N.  B. 

" To  John  Murray,  Esq .** 


Lirrn  or  Loro  B iron's  Valet. 


“ Missoloughi,  April  21,  1824 

“ Sir, 

“ Forgive  me  for  this  intrusion  which  I now  am  under 
the  painful  necessity  qf  writing  to  you,  to  inform  you  of  the 
melancholy  news  of  my  Ixtrd  Byron,  who  is  no  more.  He  de- 
parted this  miserable  life  on  the  19CA  of  April,  after  an  illness 
of  only  ten  days.  His  lordship  began  by  a nervous  fever,  and 
terminated  with  an  inflammation  on  the  brain , for  want  qf 
being  Med  in  time,  which  his  lordship  refused  till  it  too*  too 
late.  1 have  sent  the  Hon.  Mrs.  thigh's  Utter  inclosed  in 
yours,  which  J think  would  be  better  for  you  to  open  and  ex - 
plain  to  Mrs.  I sigh,  for  I fear  the  contents  qf  the  letter  will  be 
too  much  for  her.  And  you  will  please  to  inform  Lady  Byron 
and  the  Honourable  Miss  Byron,  tohom  lam  wished  to  see 
when  / return  with  my  lord's  effects,  and  his  dear  and  noble 
remains  : Sir,  you  will  please  manage  in  the  mildest  way  pos- 
sible, or  1 am  much  afraid  qf  the  consequences.  Sir,  you  will 
please  give  my  duty  to  Ijxdy  Byron  ; hoping  she  will  allow  me 
to  see  her,  by  my  lord's  particular  wish,  and  Miss  Byron  like, 
wiu.  Please  to  excuse  all  defects,  for  / scarcely  know  what  / 
either  say  or  do,  for  after  twenty  years'  service  with  my  lord, 
he  teas  more  to  me  than  a father,  and  1 am  too  much  dis- 
tressed to  now  give  a correct  account  qf  emery  particular, 
which  1 hope  to  do  at  my  arrival  in  England.  — Sir,  yon  will 
likewise  have  the  goodness  to  forward  the  letter  to  the  Honour- 
able Captain  George  Byron,  who,  as  the  representative  of  the 
family  and  tiVe,  I thought  it  my  duty  to  tend  him  a line.  But 
you.  Sir,  will  please  to  explain  to  him  all  particulars,  as  1 i 
have  not  time,  as  the  express  is  now  ready  to  make  hit  voyage 


day  and  night  till  he  arrases  m Lm*m / must,  »r,  pray- 

ing forgiveness,  and  hoping  at  the  same  time  that  you  mil  so 
far  oblige  me  as  to  execute  all  my  washes,  which  I am  t veil 
convinced  you  wiU  net  rrfUse. 

“ Your  m ext  obedvent  and  very  humble  servau. 

- tr.  FLETCHER, 

**  Valet  to  the  late  L.  B.for  twenty  yean. 

“ P.S.  — I mention  my  name  and  eapeaty  that  you  may 
remember  and  forgive  this,  when  you  remember  the  quantity 
qf  times  / hare  been  at  your  house  tn  Albemarle  street- 

" To  John  Murray,  Esq.'* 

Note — Other  letters  from  Lord  Bjtoo.  of  the  umt  tour 
and  force  with  these  bow  produced,  might  here  been 
But  it  is  presumed  that  these  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  s 
the  present  case,  what  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  others, 
that  desultory,  ex- parte  conversations.  even  if  scroratrir  re- 
ported, will  often  convey  imperfect  and  erroneous  notions  of 
the  speaker's  real  sentiments. 

JOHN  MUREAY. 

Albemarle  Street, 

30 th  Oct.  1834. 


Cant.  Mid  win,  p.  170. 

“ My  differences  with  Murray  are  not  over.  When  fas  | 
purchased  * Cain,’  * The  two  Kotcari,'  and  • Sardaaaymhss/ 
he  sent  me  a deed,  which  you  may  remember  witnessing. 
Well ; after  its  return  to  England,  it  was  discovered  rhsr  rt  I 
contained  a clause  which  had  been  introduced  irstbsmt  may 
knowledge,  a clause  by  which  I bound  myself  to  tffer  Mr. 
Murray  all  my  future  compositions.  But  1 no 

notice  of  It.” 

Note.  — The  words  in  italic  are  those  which  were  sap- 
pressed  In  the  two  first  editions  of  Captain  Medwin's  bonk, 
and  which  Mr.  Murray  has  received  from  the  publisher  after 
the  foregoing  statement  was  printed.  He  has  only  to  observe 
upon  the  subject,  that  on  referring  to  the  deed  in  question, 
no  such  clause  is  to  be  found ; that  this  instrument  was  sig^ec 
In  London  by  the  Hoa.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  as  Lord  BymTi 
procurator,  and  witnessed  by  Richard  Williams,  R*q..  one  of  j 
the  partners  in  Mr.  Kinnaird’*  banking-house  ; sad  that  the 
signature  of  Captain  Medwtn  is  not  affixed. 

i.  n. 
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Army,  GS5. 

Army  tailor,  70. 

AraaouU,  or  Albanete,  Ifi2.  Their  re- 
tembiance  to  the  highlander*  of  Scot- 
land, 7G2 

Amo.  river,  42.  704. 

Arqui,  45. 124. 

* Art  of  Happineit,'  Horace*!,  222. 

■ A spirit  pass'd  before  me,’  468. 

* At  o'er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone,’  543. 

Asd  rubai,  165. 

Askalon,  37  ft. 

Asphaltes,  lake,  32. 

Asturias,  S, 

' Atalantls,’  Account  of  Mrt.  Manley’s, 

718. 

Athanasian  creed,  67Q. 

* AtheisU  Fulminate,’  the  old  religious 
play  of.  52Q.  501. 

Atbenwus,  625. 

Athenians,  character  of  the,  764. 

Athens,  apostrophe  to,  15,  Reflections 
on  the  past  and  present  condition  of, 
lfi.  Its  situation  and  climate,  16. 
764.  On  the  plunder  of  the  works  of 
art  at,  17. 

Athens,  Maid  of,  545. 

Athos,  Mount,  IiL  56.  Project  for  hew. 
log  it  Into  a statue  of  Alexander,  226. 

Atlas,  50. 

‘ Attic  Bee.’  754. 

A Ulcus,  452. 

Attila,  his  harangue  to  his  army  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Chalons,  460. 

Augury,  612. 

* Augusta,  Stanias  to,'  470.  ' Epistle 
to,’ 420. 

Augustin,  St.,  his  confessions,  626. 
75L 

Augustus  Csesar,  462. 761 

Auld  long  syne,  707. 

Aurora  Borealis,  517.  ' Don  Joan,’  a 
versified,  677. 

Austerlitx,  battle  of,  458. 

Authors.  151.  422.  657. 

Autocrat,  622, 

Autumn,  an  English,  described,  732. 

Avarice,  ‘ a good  old  gentlemanly  vice,' 
602.  Panegyric  on,  719. 

Ave  Maria  ! 639. 

Avenches,  35. 

Aventicum,  35. 

Avignon,  223. 

1 Away,  away,  ye  note*  of  woe,'  550, 

' Away,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  o4 
roses  1 1401. 

* A year  ago  you  swore,' Ac.  BfiL 
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Babel,  tower  of,  668. 

Babylon,  ruins  of,  656, 

Bacchus,  £25.  756,  Temple  of,  783, 
Back- woodsmen.  Kentuckian,  620, 
Bacon,  Friar,  his  brasan  head,  610.  Tbs 
discoverer  of  gunpowder,  687. 


Bacon,  Lord,  638,  244,  Essay  on  Em- 
pire, 665,  Inaccuracies'  in  his  Apo- 
phthegms, SQ9.  Saying  of,  756. 

Balllie,  Joanna,  126.  Her  ‘ Family  Le- 
gend,’ 196. 

Balllie.  Dr.  Matthew,  702.  His  visit  to 
Lord  Byron,  503.  Remarkable  for 
plainness  of  speech,  707. 

Balgownic,  brig  of,  70i. 

Baltic,  455. 

Bandusian  Fountain,  785. 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  2. 

Bankes,  William,  esq.  629. 

Banshie,  superstition  of  the,  754. 

Barbarossa,  Frederic,  his  submission  to 
Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  43.  22L 

Barings,  the,  712. 

B&rnare,  Pierre- Joseph,  5Q 1. 

Barometer,  marine,  its  great  value,  651. 

Bar  ossa,  battle  of,  455- 

Barratarla,  account  of  the  buccaneer 
establishment  at,  107. 

Barrey,  Ludovlck,  458. 

Barrow,  Dr.  Isaac,  his  Sermons,  f>25. 

Barrow,  Sir  John,  his  ‘ Life  of  Peter 
the  Great,’  161.  His  * Eventful  His- 
tory of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,' 
I6L  His  testimony  to  the  accuracy 
of  Lord  Byron’s  description  of  a 
shipwreck,  615.  His  account  of  the . 
cyanometer,  651.  And  of  the  marine 
barometer,  651. 

Barthelimi,  M.,  766. 

Basil],  Lord  Byron's  Athenian  servant. 


‘ Beppo,  a Venetian  Story,’  142. 

Her  anger,  M.,  692. 

Bergami,  Princess  of  Wales's  courier 
and  chamberlain,  658. 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  his  scepticism  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  matter,  IIL 
Berlin.  528.  709. 

Bernard,  St.,  monks  of,  768. 

Bernese  Alps,  36. 

Bern!,  the  father  of  the  Beppo  style  of 
writing,  L43.  482. 

Berals,  Abbe  de.  195. 

Bertram.  Mathurln's  tragedy  of,  196. 
Betty,  William  Henry  West,  (the  young 
Roscius,)  429 
Bigamy, 

Bigotry,  fi,  174. 

Bile,  energetic,  described,  664. 

Biscay,  Bay  of,  5. 

Birds,  belief  that  the  souls  of  the 
inhabit  the  forms  of,  82. 

Biren,  John  Ernest,  Duke  of  Courland, 
702. 

Black  Friar  of  Newstead  Abbey.  753 

754. 

Blackburn,  Archbishop,  107. 

Blackett,  Joseph,  the  poetical  cobbler 

L54L432.542. 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  424. 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  its  Remarks  on 
Don  Juan,  681*  5g2x  • Some  Obser- 
vations upon  iu  Remarks  on  Don 
Juan,’  SOL  Critical  notes  from,  pe»- 
tim. 


762. 

Bashfulness,  79. 

Bath  Guide,  Anstey’s,  756.  809. 

Bathurst,  Captain,  M5. 

Battle,  30.  2s.  127.  128.  684,685. 

Baviad  and  Mcviad,  extinguishment  of 
the  Della  Cruscans  by  the,  433. 

Baxter,  Richard,  444.  His  Shove,  444. 

Bay  of  Biscay,  5. 

Bayard,  Chevalier,  311. 

Bayes,  his  expedient,  446, 

Beatrice  of  Dante,  427,  630. 

Beattie,  Dr.,  his  reflections  on  dreams, 
643. 

Beauhamais.  Eugene,  his  testimony  to 
the  correctness  of  Lord  Byron’s  deli- 
neation of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  590. 

Beaumont,  Sir  George,  511 . bos. 

Beauty,  10.  67*68*  78.  79,  527*  635.  727. 
747* 

Becher,  Rev.  John,  1 Answer  to  his 
complaint  that  one  of  Lord  Byron's 
descriptions  was  rather  too  warmly 
drawn,’  402.  ' Lines  addressed  to,  on 
his  advising  Lord  Byron  to  mix  more 
with  society,’  410. 

Becket,  Thomas  i,  his  tomb,  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  710. 

Beckford,  William,  esq.,  his  residence 
at  Cintra  described,  6.  Character  of 
his  ' V athek,’ fi*  Some  account  of,  fi. 

Bed  of  Ware,  669. 

Bedlam.  714. 

Beggar's  Opera,  Gay’s,  444,  474. 

Behmen,  Jacob,  his  reveries,  668. 

Bellsarius,  784.  * A hero,  conqueror, 
and  cuckold,’  C28. 

Belshazzar,  vision  of,  465.  635. 

Belshazzar,  lines  to,  5G0. 

Ben  bow,  William,  317. 

Bender,  obstinacy  of  CharleiXll.  ai,fi&4, 

Bentley,  Dr.  Richard.  397. 

Benson!,  Countess,  230. 

Beniool,  Vittor,  330. 


Blair,  Dr.,  his  Sermons,  C?5 

Blake,  fashionable  tonsor,  44A 

Bland,  ReT.  Robert,  his  * CoQevtioas 
from  the  Greek  Anthology,  ^4*  W7. 

Blank-verse,  excellence  of  rhyme  over, 
in  English  poetry,  432*  fi«>. 

Blasphemy,  and  blasphemers,  GS7.ru 

Blatant  Beast,  L 

Blcssington,  Countess  of,  Impromy  c ; 
on  her  taking  a villa  called  * H Para- 
diso,’  527j  Line*  written  at  the  re- 
quest of,  577. 

Bligh,  Captain,  his  Narrative  of  the 
Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  lfil . 

Blood  ' only  serves  to  wash  ambition's 
hands,'  702. 

Bloomfield,  Robert,  132. 450. 

Bloomfield,  Nathaniel,  433-  450. 

Blucber,  Marshal,  6*3. 

Blue,  Instrument  for  measuring  the  in- 
tensity of,  65i. 

Blue  Devils,  743. 

Blue-Stocking,  149.  507. 

* Blue-Stocking  Club,’  origin  of.  5QT. 

• Blues,  Tb*  ; a Literary  Eclogue.’  SCT. 

Blues,  149.  15L507.  651.715. 

Boabdil,  596. 

‘ BoaUwain,’  Lord  Byron's  favourite 
dog,  532.  ’ iKscaimos  on  his  monu- 
ment,' 539. 

Boccacdo,  treatment  of  his  eabea,  45. 
Defence  of,  778. 

Bmotia,  12x264. 

Boehm,  Mrs.,  U9. 

Boileau,  his  depreciation  of  Tasao  46 

224, 

Bolero,  738, 

Bolero,  Anne,  her  remark  on  the  scaf- 
fold. 100. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  hire*  Mallet  to  tra- 
duce Pope,  427. 

Bolivar,  Simon,  528, 


Bonne  fortune,  740. 
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Boonivard,  Francois  de.  account  of.  138- 

Buonaparte,  Lucien,  hU  ‘ Charle- 

‘ Cain,  a Mystery/  316. 

Booby,  Lady,  GfiL 

magne/  435, 

Cairn  Gorme,  7Q0. 

Boon,  Daniel,  the  Kentuckian  back- 

Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  400.  320.  561* 

Calderon,  592. 

woodsman,  090. 

G9£L  742.  ‘ The  Triptolemus  of  the 

* Caledonian  Meeting,  Address  intended 

Bores,  734. 

British  farmer,*  332.  His  exclamation 

to  be  recited  at,'  358. 

• Born  in  a garret,  In  the  kitchen  bred/ 

on  the  loss  of  his  old  guard,  209.  His 

Calenture,  288.  753. 

ifEL 

character,  32,  590.  * Odi  to,  4fi0. 

Caligula,  122.  1IU  with,  679. 

Borysthenes,  the,  155* 

* Links  on  hU  escape  from  Elba/ 

Calm  at  Sea,  no.  fiif.- 

Doscan,  Almogavi,  699. 

361* 

' Calms  r and  Orla,  Death  of/  ILL 

Bosphorus,  the,  653. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  hit  style  of  elo- 

Calpe,  18. 

Bosquet  de  Julie,  31. 

quence,  321* 

Calvin,  444* 

Boswell,  James,  esq.,  452. 

Burgage  tenures  and  tithes,  ‘ discord's 

Calypso,  Ules  of,  19* 

Botany  Bay,  63S* 

torches/  756. 

Cambridge  University,  397.  435*  43.8. 

Bourbon,  Duke  of,  Constable  of  France, 

Burgess,  Sir  James  Bland,  his  epic  of 

Cambyses,  522* 

308.  311,312.  500. 

‘ Richard  the  First’  sold  to  line  trunks, 

Camilla,  738. 

BouU-rlmes,  755, 

4 IB.  804. 

Camoens,  424*  ‘ Stanzas  to  a lady,  with 

Bowles,  Rer.  William  Lisle,  1 The 

Burgoyne,  General  390* 

the  poems  of/  382* 

maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonne- 

Burke,  Edmund,  2*  102. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  esq,  433.  HU  * Plea- 

leers/  426.  HU  ‘ Spirit  of  Discovery, ' 

Burlesque,  641. 

sures  of  Hope/  433.  Inadvertencies 

4‘jfi.  4 Lines  on  his  edition  of  Pope/ 

Burney,  Dr.,  Ws  character  of  Jewish 

in  hU  ' Lives  of  the  Poets/  802.  His 

420. 

music,  103. 

4 Gertrude  of  Wyoming/  448.  Crltl- 

Boxing,  442. 

Bums,  Robert,  * What  would  he  have 

cal  notes  by,  pauim. 

Braeniar,  4.QL 

been,  if  a patrician  ? ’ 132.  His  youth- 

Can  Grande,  530. 

B rah  am,  John,  singer,  463. 

ful  pranks,  630, 

Candia,  43*  020. 

Brandy  for  heroes  1 102. 

Huron,  Ralph  de,  378. 

Canute , battle  of,  35* 

Brasilia*,  16* 

Busby,  Thomas,  Mus.  Doct.,  his  mono- 

Canning,  Right  Hon.  George,  hU  opi- 

Brass,  Corinthian,  GT4. 

logue  on  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane 

nion  of  the  ‘ Bride  of  Abydos,'  86. 

Brave,  picture  of  the  truly,  623. 

Theatre,  452.  Parody  on  his  mono- 

His  inscription  for  Mrs.  Brownrigg, 

Bread  fruit,  l&L 

logue,  333. 

tho  ' Prentl-clde,'  514.  HU  defence 

Brcnnuj,  500. 

Bute,  Lord,  621. 

of  public  schooU  and  universities, 

Brenta,  45. 

Butler,  Dr.  (head-master  at  Harrow), 

590.  His  character,  532*  GG7. 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  his  ‘ Natural 

3£L  405.  400.  * Lines  on  his  being  ap- 

Canova,  49.  230.  ‘ Lines  on  his  bust  of 

Magic,’  302.  1IU  * Life  of  Newton,’ 

pointed  head-master  at  Harrow/  203. 

Helen/  566. 

677.  704,  HU  description  of  Bishop 

' By  the  rivers  of  Babylon/  467. 

Cant,  4 The  crying  sin  of  the  times/ 

Berkeley's  theory,  LLL 

Byng,  Admiral,  hit  court-martial.  7* 

667. 

Brlareus,  f>70. 

Byron,  Sir  John,  the  Little,  with  the 

Cantemlr,  Demetrius,  his  HUtory  of  the 

1 Bride  or  Abydo%'  12.  651. 

great  beard,  378. 

Ottoman  Empire,  665  . 670. 

Bridge  of  Sighs,  4^262* 

Byron,  two  of  the  family  of,  at  the  siege 

Canterbury  cathedral,  710. 

1 Brig  of  Balgownte,'  705* 

of  Calais,  and  battle  of  Cressy,  872. 

Capitol,  the.  202. 

* Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul  I ’ 33 I* 

Byron,  Sir  John,  created  (1643)  Baron 

Capltollne  Hill,  47* 

Brighton,  Pavilion  at,  742. 

Byron  of  Rochdale  ; some  account  of. 

Capo  d'Istria,  194. 

Brissot  de  Warvillc,  591. 

378. 

Capo  d'Istrlas,  Count,  533* 

Bristol,  427. 

Byron,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  character  by 

Capo  di  Bore,  52* 

• British  Critic/  3*0.  222. 

Lord  Clarendon,  378. 

Caracal  la,  m 

British  Review,  the*  Old  Girl’s  Review,' 

Byron,  Sir  Richard,  tribute  to  his  va- 

Caractacus,  731.  705. 

&0Q.  4 My  Grandmother's  Review/ 

lour  and  fidelity,  373, 

Caravaggio,  732. 

.SRI.  fiOO.  Lord  Byron's  * Letter  to 

Byron,  Admiral  John  (grandfather  of 

Carbonari,  531. 

the  F.ditor  of/  798. 

the  Poet),  his  proverbial  ill-luck  at 

Care,  ML 

Brocken,  superstition  of  the,  302. 

sea,  47L  His  shipwreck  and  suffer- 

Carllle,  Richard.  008. 

Bronte  wolf  of  Rome,  31*  781. 

ings,  617.  4 My  grand-dad's  Narra- 

Carlisle  (Frederick  Howard),  fifth  Earl 

Brougham,  Henry,  esq.  (now  Lord 

live,’  023. 

of,  432.  435.  Character  of  his  poems. 

Brougham  and  Vaux),  419.  429. 

Byron, William,  fifth  Lord  (grand-uncle 

37G.  Dedication  of  ' Hours  of  Idle- 

Broughton,  the  regicide,  his  monument 

of  the  Poet),  404. 

ness  ’ to, 375. 

at  Vcvay,  38* 

Byron,  Captain  John  (father  of  the 

Carlisle  (Isabella  Byron),  Countess  of. 

Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  Paradise  of 

Poet),  407. 

375* 

Coquettes,  807. 

Byron,  Mrs.  "(mother  of  the  Poet), 

Carlo  Dolce,  213. 132 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  his  * Rellglo  Me- 

300- 

Carnage,  685,622. 

did/  72*  His  encomium  on  sleep, 

Byron,  Honourable  Augusta  (sister  of 

Carnival,  145.  569* 

£43* 

the  Poet).  See  Leigh,  Honourable 

• Carounr,  Lines  to,'  381. 382. 

Bruce,  Abyssinian,  his  description  of  a 

Augusta. 

Caroline,  Queen  of  England,  524.  668. 

Byron,  Lady,  432.  468.  472.  573.  592. 

sic.  m 

Brummell,  William,  L5fl*  71& 

630.  ML  * Links  on  bearing  that  she 

Carr,  Sir  John,  14.  390*436. 

Brunck,  Professor,  397. 

was  111/  472.  4 Links  on  reading  in  the 

Carrer,  Improwiaatore,  230* 

Brunswick,  Duke  of,  hU  death  at 

newspapers  that  she  had  been  pa- 

Carthage,  690. 

Quatre-Bras,  30* 

troness  oi  c charity  ball/  3Z3* 

Cary,  Rev.  Henry  Francis.  hU  transit 

Byron,  Honourable  Augusta  Ada 

tion  of  Dante,  4fiL  499.  505.  506* 

(daughter  of  the  Poet),  2*L  4L  468. 

Carysfort  (John  Joshua  Proby),  first 

Bryant,  Jacob,  on  the  existence  of  Troy, 

64*  ■ 

Byzantium,  43. 

Earl  of,  hU  * Poems  and  T rag  ©dies/ 

451. 

Brydges,  Sir  Egerton,  his  ' Letters  on 
the  Character  and  Poetical  Genius  of 

c. 

Cash,  potency  of,  72L 

Casimir,  John,  King  of  Poland,  164. 

Byron/ 686.  Critical  notes  by.  passim. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  30L 

Cast allan  dews,  3.  764. 

Cadiz,  11.592.  fill. 

Castelnau,  his  ' Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle 

Budged,  Eustace,  hU  * leap  into  the 

Cadiz,  ’ The  Girl  of/  14. 

Rustle/  666. 

C« ear,  Augustus,  his  character,  462 

Castlereagh, Viscount  (Robert  Stewart, 

Bull  fight,  description  of  a,  12, 13,  7*4, 

Cesar,  Julius,  52.  307.  HU  character, 

Marquis  of  Londonderry ),  531.  574. 

687.  7R3.  His  laurel  wreath,  56.  307. 

589.  TflL  709*  4 Ena  rams  on/  674. 

— a.*~313.  300* 

• The  suitor  of  love,'  167.  038. 

• Emtanb  on/  §74* 
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Caatri,  Tillage  of,  2a 

Churches.  653. 

Cornwall.  Barry  (Bryan  Walter  Proc- 

Catalan],  Madame,  430. 

•Churchill’s  Gravr.’  564. 

tor),  216. 

Catharine  L of  Kuuia,  m 

Cicero,  a punster,  410. 

Coron,  bay  of,  26. 

Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  675.  701.  707. 

Clcetbeo,  143. 

* Corsair,  the  , a Tale,'  J2L 

706. 

Cld,  528.  ^0. 

* Cortejo,'  148,  fi£H, 

Cathay,  720. 

Cigars,  169- 

Cottle,  Joieph,  hU  • Alfred.-  »n4  4 F«2 

Catiline.  626. 

Cindnnatus,  M2. 

of  Columbia,'  477.  Hit  * ExpostuLs- 

Cato,  lends  his  wife  to  Hortensius,  668. 

Cintra,  6,  Convention  of,  L 

lory  Epistle  to  Lord  B<.ron.’  S88- 

Catullus,  the  scholar  of  * Love,’  628. 

Circassians,  671. 

4 Could  I remount  the  river  of  mv  years,' 

HU  * Ad  Lesbiam,’  translated,  379. 

Circus  at  Rome,  Maximus,  783. 

565, 

His  ' Lugete,  Veneres,  Cupidinesque,' 

Cithcron,  Mount,  764. 

* Could  love  for  ever,*  572. 

translated.  3 22. 

Cities,  overthrow  of  great,  6'jQ. 

Coumourgi,  All,  Ira. 

Caucasus,  Mount,  43£L 

Civilisation,  690. 

Country  and  town,  discrepancies  be- 

Cavalier  Servente,  144,  20L 

Clare  (John  Fitxgibbon),  Earl  of,  4&L 

tween,  758. 

Cecilia  MeteUa,  tomb  of,  52, 

4 Lines  on,’  406.  4 Stanzas  to,'  413. 

Courage,  48. 

Cecrops,  iM, 

Clarens,  39. 

Cowley,  his  imitation  of  Claudia# 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  312. 

Clarke.  Dr.  Edward  Daniel,  12,  21.  649. 

* Old  Man  of  Verona,’  530. 

Centlivre,  Mrs.,  character  of  her  come. 

650. 

Cowpcr,  433. 

dies,  194.  Drove  Congreve  from  the 

Clarke,  Hewson,  435.  437. 

Coxcomb,  649. 

stage,  194. 

Classics,  too  early  study  of,  50. 

Coxe,  Archdeacon,  his  * Life  of  Mart 

Cephalonia,  20. 

Claudian,  his  4 Old  Man  of  Verona,’ 

borough,’  638.  655.  His  * Life  of  Su 

Cephlsus,  river  of,  101-  453. 

530. 

Robert  Walpole,’  656. 

Ceres,  m 

Cleoniee  and  Pausanias,  story  of,  183. 

Crabbe,  Rev.  George.  * though  N'a- 

Certosa  cemetery,  379. 

Cleopatra,  7-48. 

ture’s  sternest  painter,  vet  the 

Cervantes,  6ZL  Character  of  hU  * Don 

Clergy,  736. 

434, ; 4 the  first  In  point  of  power 

Quixote,'  727. 

Clitumnus,  the  river,  42.  Temple  of. 

and  genius,'  434, ; 4 the  first  of  living 

Chscronea,  2L 

42t 

poets,’  824, 

Chalons,  battle  of,  &XL 

Clootz,  Anacharsis,  591. 

Craning,  739. 

Chamouni,  36. 

Clytemnestra,  703. 

Crashaw,  Richard,  636.  Cowlev’s  lints 

Chandler,  Dr.,  IS.  764. 

Cobbett,  William,  7,  667.  * Epigram 

on,  626, 

Change,  718. 

on  his  digging  up  Tom  Paine’s  bone*,' 

Creation,  326. 

Cbanirey,  Frond*,  R.A..  61Q. 

523. 

Cribb,  Tom,  pugilist,  453 

• Charity  Ball,  Lines  on  reading  that 

Coblentx,  24. 

Critic,  Sheridan’s,  too  good  for  a farce. 

Lady  Byron  was  patroness  of  a,' 

Cocker,  m 

424, 

513. 

Cogniac,  apostrophised,  C45. 

Croker,  Croft  on,  his  4 Fairy  Legrads,' 

Charlemagne,  j33. 

Cohen,  Mr.  Frauds  (now  Sir  Francis 

254. 

Charlemont.  Mrs.,  462, 

Palgrave)j  786. 

Croker,  Right  Hon.  John  Wnjcc,  Lu 

Charles  L»  23L  23L 

Colchis,  63L 

query  concerning  the  * Bride  of  Ain  - 

Charles  V.  of  Spain,  461- 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  esq.,  425. 

dos,*  22. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  hU  obstinacy 

58*.  52L  m 60S.  fSS.  &&L 

Croly,  Rev.  Dr. George.  21*1  His 4 Letter 

at  Bender,  694. 

CoUgny,3£. 

of  Cato  to  Lord  Byron/ 

Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lines  to, 

Coliseum,  52.  31,  190. 

Cromwell,  Oliver, 4 the  safest  cf  usurp- 

552.  Reflections  on  her  death,  118, 

College  education,  advantages  of  a,  396. 

ers,*  5L 

1 Stanzas  on  her  death,'  52, 

1 College  Examination,  Thoughts  sug» 

Crowe,  Rev.  William,  his  ftnrture*  00 

Charlotte,  Queen,  516. 

gested  by,’  397. 

4 English  Bards,  and  .Scotch  Renew- 

Chase,  the  F-nglish,  133. 

Coilini,  Signora,  430. 

ers’  422, 

Chat*  ->d,  V &>3. 

Col  man,  George,  jun.,  430. 

Cruscan  school  of  poetry,  annihilated  bj 

Chatham,  first  Earl  of,  226, 

Cologne,  709. 

Gifford,  804. 

Chatterton,  Thomas,  126, 

Colonna.  Cape.  26.  761. 

Culloden,  battle  of.  401. 

Chaucer,  445. 

Colton,  Rev.  Caleb,  564. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  hero  of  CuDo- 

Chaworth,  Mary  Anne  (afterwards  Mrs. 

Columbia,  52, 

den.  590. 

Musters},  ill.  * Fragment  written 

Columbus,  ML  245.  751. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  43*1 

shortly  after  her  marriage,’  354, 

Comboloio,  or  Turkish  rosary,  83  102, 

Curran,  Right  Hon.  John  Phiirx*.  Tin.  , 

• Stanzas  to,  Oh  1 hsd  my  fate,'  413. 

Comedy,  the  day  of,  gone  by,  734. 

Currie,  Dr.,  his  Life  of  Burns,  63*. 

• Farewell  to,'  52Z.  ‘ Stanzas  to,  on 

Common  Lot,  answer  to  a beautiful 

4 Curse  op  Minerva,’  <53. 

the  author's  leaving  England,’  542. 

poem,  entitled  the,  409. 

Curtis,  Sir  William.  533.  21L 

Cheltenham,  166. 

Commonwealth,  213.  481 . 

Cuvier,  Baron.  3 18. 700. 

Cheops,  King,  his  pyramid,  610. 

Condorcet,  Marquis  de,  591. 

Cyanometer.  described.  65 1. 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  his  speech  on  the 

Congreve,  194. 

Cyclades,  622,  647. 

play-house  bill,  444.  His  remark  on 

Congreve  rockets,  602. 

Cypress  tree,  66. 

hunting,  138. 

1 Conquest,  the,*  a fragment,  5J4. 

Cyrus,  62Q 

4 CniLDE  Harold’s  Pilqrimaoe,'  L 

Conscience,  62.  1£L  118.  LSZ.  590.  6C5, 

Childe  Buron,  3, 

628. 

D. 

• Childish  Recollections,’  404, 

Constantinople.  25.  Slave  market  at, 

Children,  333, 334.  04, 

described,  652. 

Dallaway,  Rev.  James,  his  4 Constat*- 

4 Chill  and  mirk  Is  the  nightly  blast,' 

Conversationists,  734. 

tinople ' quoted,  63. 

543, 

Cookery,  science  of,  748. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  Hew,  his  Convention,  7,  1 

4 Chjllon,  Prisonib  or,’  133. 

Copyright,  sums  paid  by  Mr.  Murray 

4 Damaetas,4  a character,  3JL 

Chtllon,  Sonnet  on,  13& 

to  Lord  Byron  for,  424. 

Dam  as,  Count  de,  G80, 

Chimari,  50. 

Coquette,  724. 

Damme,  the  British,  715. 

Chimariot  Mountains,  1L 

Coray,  165, 

Dance,  Pyrrhic,  632.  $37. 

Chioza,  war  of,  772. 

1 Corinne,'  quoted,  607. 

Dance  of  Death,  Holbein's,  746.  Hoi- 

Chivalry,  2,  64L 

Corinth,  46. 

laris,  246. 

Christ, 4 Pure  Creed  of,  made  sanction 

4 Corinth,  Siege  op,'  120. 

Dancing,  30.  648.  746. 

of  all  111,  744. 

Corinthian  brass,  612, 

Dandies,  Dynasty  of  the,  150. 

ChrUtabel,  L26.  463, 

* Cornelian,'  the,  328, 

Dandolo,  Henry,  the  octogenarian  dhtoL 

Christianity,  144, 

Cornelian  heart  which  was  broken. 

43.  771. 

Chrysostom,  St.,  52S, 

4 Lines  on,'  552. 

Dandy,  described,  HI, 
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Dance,  4L  48.  lit  -V>4.  TIL  805.  III« 
Beatrice.  630.  Imitation  of.  £39.  Ilu 
* half-way  house  * of  life,  639.  • Pro- 
pmri-v  or,*  496. 

Dantnn.  501 . 

Darihnelli'i,  619. 

• Daium-m.1  Via. 

D.iru,  M , hit  picture  of  Veneti.ui  so- 
ciety and  manners.  7X9. 

Darwin.  Erasmus.  Ids'  |>ompoiii  chime,* 
4.1-4.  Hit  ‘ Botanic  Carden,'  43-4 . Put 
down  bjr  a poem  in  the  Anti-Jacobin, 
Hi»4. 

Dates.  * a sort  of  post-house,  where  the 
Fat et  change  horses,'  GUO. 

David,  King,  605.  Hit  harp,  4G3-  Hit 
hymns  characterised.  463. 

Davy. Sir  Humphry,  Ml. 609. 

Dead,  features  of  the.  £2*  Belief  that 
the  souls  of,  inhabit  the  forms  of  birds. 

I *Dlak  Doc  ton.  1 liave  read  your  play, 

a 139. 

• Dias  orjrct  of  defeated  care,*  540. 
Death,  2L3i.oa.2i  Hi  48J . 5fi 5.  SiiL 

Jill.  iilLfejfl,  fiy;.  633.G94.  706.  Shuns 
the  w retched,  6UL.  Advantage*  of  an 
early,  fjil.im.  * The  sovereign's  sure- 
reign,' 2iJtL  A reformer.  706.  'Dun- 
neat  of  all  duns,'  744.  * A gaunt  gour- 
mand,' 744. 

Death  and  the  lasdr,  630. 
i ' Death  of  Calniar  and  Orla.'  41. 

Dee.  the,  4JJL 

De  Kulx,  Gaston,  his  tomb  at  Ravenna, 

650. 

• Deformed  Transformed  ; a Drama,* 

300. 

Deformity,  an  Incentive  to  distinction, 

304. 

D'Herhclnt.  70. 

. Dekkcr,  Thomas,  his  * Wonder  of  a 
| Kingdom,’  539. 

Delawarr  (George-John  West),  fifth 
Karl.aiL  'Verses  to,' 221*  ' Lusts 
j on,'  417. 

Delphi,  fountain  of,  3. 

Deluge,  m 242. 
i Democracy,  462. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes  described,  303. 

I Demosthenes,  .*>30,  531. 

Denham,  his  Cowper's  Hill,  710. 
i Denman  (Lord  Chief  Justice),  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  song  on  Harmo- 
dlus  and  Aristogeiton,  29, 

Dennis,  John,  critic,  443.  His  tract 
against  operas,  443. 

De  Pauw,  his  writings  characterised, 
70. 

De  Quincey,  Mr.,  his  Confessions  of 
an  Opium  Eater,  642. 

De  Ret*,  Cardinal,  his  account  of  a 
shipwreck  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 

j 615. 

Dervish  Tahlri,  Lord  Byron’s  Amaout 
Guide,  23*  L2L 
j Dr-saix,  General,  591. 

Despair.  2L  25*  133,  SiiL  683. 

Despotism,  6G2. 

I Destiny,  51. 

Destruction  of  Sennacherib,  4UL 
De  Tott,  Baron,  Ids  ' History  of  the 
Turks,’  III, 

1 Devil's  Drive  ; an  unfinished  Rhap- 
sody,' y>7. 

Derotivn.  ?I9.  OO.  670. 

Dibdon.  fbonu,  success  of  his ' UoUw 
j UnoMf,'  4.10. 

I _ i 


' Dictionnaire  de  Trcvoux,'  its  defini- 
tion of  an  epic,  6ox 

' Difficile  est  proprk','  Ac.  of  Horace, 
disputes  on  the  meaning  of,  410. 
Dinner,  a man’s  happiness  dependent 
on,  7 SI. 

Dinner-bell,  • the  tocsin  of  the  soul,' 

667. 

Diogenes,  749.  7. VI. 

Dirce,  fountain  of,  764. 

Discontents,  progress  of  popular,  6x9. 
Disdar  Aga,  763. 

D’laraeli,  J.,  esq., ' Dedication  to  him 
of  Observations  ujion  an  Article  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,’  80U. 

' Dives,  Lines  to,'  548, 

Dolce,  Carlo.  213*  232. 

Don,  Brig  of,  ZC5, 

* Don  Juan,’  £Ii  Preface,  5IX,  Tes- 
timonies of  Authors,  SIfi,  U tter  to 
the  Editor  of  • My  Grandmother's 
Review,'  794.  * Observations  upon  an 
Article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  hOl) 
Dedication  of  * Don  Juan  ' to  Robert 
Southey,  esq.  Preface  to  Cantos 
VI.  VII.  VIII.,  fiGG. 

Don  Quixote,  • a too  true  tale,'  I2L 
Delight  of  reading,  in  the  original, 
213. 

Doomsday-book,  707. 

Dorotbeus  of  Mitylcne,  792. 

Dorset  (Thomas  Sa  krllle).  Karl  of. 

' called  the  drama  forth,’  3M. 

Dorset  (Charles  Sackviile),  Earl  of, 
his  character,  ,1X4. 

Dorset  (George- JohnFrederick  j.  fourth 
Duke  of,  384,  ' Links  occasioned  b) 
the  death  of,’  560. 

Doubt,  £28,  711. 

Dover, ' dear,’  710. 

Drachenfeli,  31,  709. 

Drapery  Misses,  716. 

Drawcansir,  440. 

4 Dream,  The,'  ±21*  Account  of  a re- 
markable one,  *>43. 

Dreams,  266.  6U3, 

Dresden,  202, 

Drummond,  Sir  William,  19G.  Hi* 

' Academical  Questions,'  quoted,  55. 
Drurj'.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph.  51L  ‘ Lines 
on  his  retiring  from  the  head-master- 
ship of  Harrow,*  3a3. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  * Address,  spoken 
at  the  opening  of,’  S5‘i. 

Dryden,  his  * Ode,’  SQL  His  epigram 
under  Milton's  picture,  806*  80£*  Hi. 

' Paiamon  and  Ardte,’  SOIL  His  * Ab- 
salom and  Achitophcl,’  £32.  Hk 
1 Theodore  and  Honoris,'  639. 

Dubois,  Edward,  esq.,  his  satire,  en- 
titled * My  Pocket  Book,'  436. 

Du  bos  t,  M.,  painter,  his  ' Beauty  ami 
the  Beast.'  438. 

Duelling,  G44. 

* Duet  between  Campbell  and  Bowles. 
514. 

Duff.  Miss  Msry  (afterward*  Mrs. 
Robert  Cockburn),  Lord  Uyrou  , 
boyish  attachment  for,  410. 

Dumourler.  5S0. 

Duppa,  Richard,  esq.,  his  ' Life  of 
Michael  Angelo,'  502,  503. 

Dwarfs,  660. 

' Dying  Gladiator,’  Vi, 


E. 

R . Lines  to,  377. 

Early  death,  641.  705. 

Early  hours,  211, 

Early  riling,  623. 

Eating,  666. 

Rhlls,  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness,  2£* 
Eclectic.  £33, 

Eclectic  Review.  18.  Its  character  of 

* Don  Juan,’  680. 

Economy,  707. 

Eddlrtton  (Cambridge  chorister).  398.  [ 

' Lini  s on  a cornelian  given  to  Lord  \ 
Byron  by,'  398. 

Edgworth,  Maria.  522, 

Edinburgh  Review,  112.  Its  Critique  on 

* Hours  of  Idleness,'  419.  Strictures 
on  i:s  remarks  on  the  literature  of 
modern  Greece,  766. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  his  tomb,  7m  , 
Egerla,  M.  Z3L  Fountain  of,  &L  Grotto 
of,  VL  282-  1 

Egripo  (the  Negropoat),  81* 
Ebreubrcitsteln,  34. 

Ekenlu-ad,  Mr.,  123,  545,  £20. 

Elba,  Isle  of,  162,  528. 

Eldun,  Earl  of,  his  judgment  in  the  ease 
of  • Cain,*  312*  His  impartiality,  750- 
' Elegy  on  New  stead  Abbey.'  402. 

Elgin,  Lord,  12, 13£-  153.  456. 

Elgin  marbles,  153,  455. 

• Eliza,  Lines  to.'  400. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  avarice,  70-t. 
•Ellen,  Lines  to,'  imitated  from  Ca- 
tullus. 321b 
Ellis,  George,  esq.,  £5 
Eleisa,  123, 

’ Elolsa  and  Abelard,'  Pope’s,  866. 
Eloquence,  power  of,  744. 

' Emma,  Lines  to,’  38L 
Endor,  witch  of,  183,  465. 

‘ Endorsement  to  Deed  of  Separation,' 

563, 

' English  Bands  and  Scotch  Rl\  itw. 

bus,'  120, 

English  look,  £53. 

English  women,  725. 

Ennui,  ' the  best  of  friends  and  opiate 
draughts,'  638,  • A growth  of  English 
root,'  734. 

Enthusiasm,  a moral  inebriety,  729. 

[ Envy,  662. 

Epamlnondas.  his  disinterestedness,  ££8.  i 

Epic  poem,  definition  of  an,  OfK. 

Eitgkam  on  Moore's  Operatic  Farce, 
or  Farcical  Opera,  646.  From  the 
French  of  Rulhltrcs,  532.  522,  On 
my  Wedding  Day,  523.  On  Cobbett's 
digging  up  Tom  Paine’s  Bones,  523. 

* The  world  Is  a bundle  of  hay,'  573, 

On  my  Wedding,  5H*  On  the  lira- 
siers*  Company  having  resolved  to  | 
present  an  Address  to  Queen  Can*.  1 
line,  524.  On  Lord  Castlcreagh,  374.  ' 

Epistle,  a female,  described,  235. 

Epistle  to  a friend,  in  answer  to  snrre  I 
Lines  exhorting  the  author  to  banLh 
care,  544. 

' Ktistle  to  Augusta,'  470. 

ErtTAHH  on  a friend,  322*  On  Virgil 
and  Tibullus,  by  Demetrius  Marsus.  j 
translated,  379.  On  John  Adams,  of  j 
Southwell,  a carrier,  who  dird  of  j 
drunkenness.  53L  Substitute  for  an.  I 
&4«L  My  own,  516.  For  Jos*  ph 
Blackett,  late  poet  and  shoemaker, 
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44L  For  William  Pitt.  M3.  For 
Lord  Castlercagh,  574. 

Rrumui,  hit  Naufraglum,  6U- 
Eratostratus,  455. 

Erot  and  Anteros,  1M. 

F.rw  language,  687. 

Ertldnc,  Lord,  7 St. 

Etiquette,  GG1.  664. 

Etna.  56,  620. 

Eugene  of  Savoy.  SOI. 

F.uphuea  (Barry  Cornwall),  685.  716. 
Euripides,  trantlation  from  hla  Medea, 

I * ‘K;ert(  v«tf,’  396. 

I Eustace's  * Claatlcal  Tour  la  Italy.' 
atricturea  on,  783. 

• Euthanasia,  When  Time,  or  Boon  or 
late,'  m 

Eutropiua,  the  eunuch,  and  minister  of 
Arcadiua,  character  of,  589. 

Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  description  of, 

I OiL 

Evening  described,  4ft,  182.  639. 

Evil,  332,  Origin  of. 

Exile,  4.  28.  289.  612. 

Expectation,  mi  002. 

Experience,  723.  The  chief  philoso- 
pher, 744. 

Eyet,  59Z.  149, 

F. 

Faintness,  sensation  of , 621 . The  last 
mortal  birth  of  pain,  481. 

Fairy.  181. 

1 aliero,  Marino,  Doge  of  Venice,  193. 
Faliero  Family,  190,  Zflfi, 

Falkland  (Lucius  Cary),  Viscount,  403, 
43L 

Fail  of  Tend,  42. 

Fame,  26.  2LL  iL  33.  40.  L2i  5LL  GC£L 
6QL  Qj2.  §19,  630,  686,  72-‘>.  SQL 
Family,  a fine,  G34. 

Fancy,  641. 

‘ Fare  the*  well,  and  If  for  ever,'  4G8, 

• Farewell  to  the  Mute,’  536. 

• Farewell  J If  ever  fondest  prayer,'  521 

• Farewell  to  Malta,’  548. 

Farmers,  700. 

Fashionable  world,  715.  736. 

Fate,  22,  6M.  Z2L 

• Father  of  Light ! great  God  of  Hea- 
ven,' ILL 

Fauvel,  M.,  French  consul  at  Athens, 

761. 761. 

Faux  pas,  in  England.  740. 

Faxzloll,  the  Venetian,  629. 

Tear.  252.  260, 

Features,  660. 

Feelings,  innate,  614. 

Feinagle,  Professor,  his  Mnemonics, 
502. 

FeMcaJa,  his  * O Italia,  Italia,*  trans- 
lated, 16, 

Female  fickleness,  743. 

Female  friendship,  742. 

Fcnclon,  677. 

Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  590. 
Fernry,  30, 

Ferrara,  Lord  Byron’s  visit  to,  45, 

• Few  years  have  pass’d  since  thou  and 

L!&aa. 

Fickleness  of  woman,  743. 

Fiction  les*  striking  than  truth.  .743 
Fielding,  650.  The  prose  Homer  u' 
human  nature,  610. 

• Fill  the  goblet  again,*  541. 
i • First  Kiss  of  Love,*  383. 

First  love,  6112.  62L 
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Fitxgerald.  Lord  Edward,  ‘ Sonnet  on 
the  repeal  of  his  forfeiture,'  371. 
Fitzgerald,  William  Thomas,  poetaster, 

*21.  462, 

Fletcher,  William  (Lord  Byron's  faith- 
ful valet),  5,  M3. 

Florence.  4L  498. 

* Floreuce'  (Mrs.  Spencer  Smith),  10. 
Stanzas  to,  543. 

Foppery,  807. 

Forsyth, ^Joseph,  esq.,  his  * Italy,’  52. 
Fortitude,  32.  44.  98.  loo.  242. 

Fortune.  32,  5L  150,  225,  615.  654.  807. 
Forty-parson  power.  707. 

‘ Foscabi,  the  Two ; au  Historical  Tra- 
gedy,’ 277, 

Foacari  family,  TOO. 

Foscolo,  Ugo,  479.  His  account  of  Pul- 
ci'a  • M organ te,'  482. 

Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charles  James,  473. 
474.  531.  * Lines  on  the  death  of.* 
200,  Saying  of,  526.  His  grave,  69fi. 
Fox  hunt,  an  English,  738. 

* Fragment,'  378. 

* Fragment,  written  shortly  after  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Chaworth,’  3 M. 

France,  528. 

' Francesca  op  Rimini  from  the  In- 
ferno of  Dante,  505. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  the  probable  author 
of*  Junius.’  ft  1*2. 

FraucLcan  Convent  at  Athens,  437. 

453.  546, 

Frankfort,  456. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  52*.  528.  530.  623. 
Frascati,  Z*5,  433, 

Frazer,  Mrs.,  546. 

Frederick  the  Second,'  24.  409.  His 
flight  from  Molwitz.  686. 

‘ Free  to  confess,'  the  phrase,  757. 
Freedom,  52,  709. 

Free  will,  332. 

Frere,  Right  Hon.  John  Hookham,  433. 
11U  * Whiatlecraft,'  lsi.  5-8i.  Write* 
half  the  • Needy  Knife-grinder,' 
Friends,  205,  230,  242. 

Friendship,  741. 

Friuli,  44, 

Frizzi's  History  of  Ferrara,  132. 

Fry,  Mrs.,  711. 

' Fudge  Family,’  the  humour  of^  not 
wit,  806. 

Funds,  the  public,  718. 

Fuseli,  616. 

Future  State,  31B. 

G. 

GaH,  M.,  Z6& 

Galileo,  777.  His  tomb  in  Santa  Croce. 
43. 

Galiongee.  83. 

Galt,  John,  esq.,  hla  character  of  Don 
Juan.  566. 

Ganiba,  Count  Pietro,  639. 

Game  of  Goose,  724. 

Gamesters.  726.  739. 

Gaming,  719.  736. 

Gandia,  Duke  of.  Interesting  particu- 
lar* of  his  death.  ILL 
Garcilassn  de  la  Vega,  599. 

Garrick,  430.  552. 

Gay,  his  Beggar’s  Opera,  444. 

Gaytan,  dancer,  430. 

Gazelle,  the,  2,  62, 

Coll,  Sir  William.  436. 

Gemma,  the  wife  of  Dante.  499. 
Geneva,  Lake  of.  35t36.  13i.  138.  768. 
Genevra,  Sonnets  to,  557. 
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Genii  i.  Madame  de,  459. 

Gentlemen  farmers,  7U0. 

George  the  Third,  457.  515.  7 la. 

George  the  Fourth,  558,  i&i.  575.  S3.  | 
585.  695,  200.  ILL  226.  ' Sonnet  ms. 
on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward  4 iu- 
gerald's  forfeiture,  522. 

Georgia,  62L 

Georgians,  beauty  of  the,  671. 

Ger am b,  Baron.  Campbell’*,  513. 

* Gertrude  of  Wyoming,*  Campbell's. 
448. 

Gt-aner,  his  * Death  of  Abel,  31ft. 
Gbibelliues,  422,  422,  7-0. 

Ghost,  the  Newstead,  ".v* 

Ghosts,  750, 15L  2^3,  760. 

Giuflar,  Pacha  of  Argjrro  Castro,  his 
fate.  M, 

Giant's  Grave,  visit  to,  653. 

* Giaour,  The ; a Fragment  of  a Turk- 
Uh  Tale;’  62. 

Gibbon,  Edward, esq.,  hla  character.  (1 
His  opinion  on  the  advantages  oi  a 
public  education,  526. 

Gibraltar,  straits  of,  18. 

Giffard,  Lees,  esq..  LL.D.,  579. 

Gifford,  William,  esq.,  422.  sax  451. 

460-  8Q4. 

Gin,  10^ 

Gingo,  St.,  268. 

Giorgione,  146. 

‘ Girl  of  Cadiz,’  14. 

Glaciers,  50. 

Gladiator,  the  dying,  stanzas  on.  26.  C¥L 
Gladiators,  784. 

Glenbervle  (Sylvester  Douglas),  frit 
Lord,  SQL. 

Glory,  638,  623,  710. 

Godoy,  Don  Manuel,  9, 

Goethe,  his  ' Kennat  du  da*  Laad.*  te. 
Imitated. 77.  IRa  * Faust,*  1S1.  Hij 
remarks  on  * Manfred,*  191.  Dedica- 
tion of*  Marino  Faliero*  to.  1V7.  HU 

* Wertber,'  197.  Lord  Byrou's  letter 
to,  197.  HU  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Byron,  244,  Dedication  of  • S*r- 
danapalua  * to,  244.  Hla  character  of 

* Don  Juan,'  5M7  His  * Mepktsto. 
phclca,'  727. 

Gold.  219. 

Golden  Fleece,  634. 

Goldoni’s  comedies,  794. 

Goldsmith,  his  anticipated  dednltkm  cf 
the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  nx. 

Gondola  described,  1<6. 

Gondoliers,  song*  of  the  Venetian,  c 
662,  262, 

Good  Night,  the,  L Ix»rd  Mas  well’*,  L 
Goose,  royal  game  of,  7.4. 

Gordon,  Lord  George.  <57. 

Gordons  of  Cigbt,  401. 

Cora,  12, 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  706. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  521. 

Graham.  Edward,  esq.,  64*. 

Grahame,  James,  hts  • SaMath  Walks’ 
and  * Biblical  Pictures,*  4-jf» 

Granby,  Marquis  of,  5f<n 

* G bant a ; R Medley.’  3S.V 

Granville,  Dr.,  his  recipe  to  escayu-  tra-  | • 
sickness,  611. 

Grattan,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  A2L  MS, 
576.  CC7.  2LL 
Gray,  Q2,  SQL 
' Greatest  living  poet*,’  716. 

Greece,  l*ast  and  present  cvnditl  n << 

LL  L8.  26.  62,  63.  22.  107.  12L,  166 

447,  529.  637. 
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Greek  war  song,  * Aiun  546. 

Health,  825.  62Q, 

lated,  38Q.  * The  scholar  of  love,’ 

Translation  of.  It  16. 

Hearer,  a good  one,  738. 

£28.  HU  ’ Nil  admtrart/  65a.  ML 

Greeks,  some  account  of  the  literature 

Hearing,  second,  superstition  of,  £L 

229.  74L  Quoted,  658.  733.  737.  741. 

of  the  modern,  763. 

‘ Heave*  and  Eaiuu  ; a Mystery,'  232. 

Horton,  Right  Hon.  Robert  Wilmot 

Grenvilles,  the.  718. 

Hebe,  255. 

(now  Sir  Robert),  394. 

Grevllle,  Colonel,  130. 

Heber,  Reginald  ( Bishop  of  Calcutta), 

Horton,  Mrs.  (now  Lady)  Wilmot,  463- 

Grrjr,  Charles  (afterwards  Karl  Grey), 

Critical  notes  by,  pauhn. 

Hotspur,  688. 

Ml.  7*5. 

' Hut  hew  Melodies,'  463. 

Houris,  LL  £3.  694. 

Grief,  ZM. 

Hoc  la,  528. 150. 

* Hours  or  Idleness,’  315.  Critique  of 

Griltparzer,  his  tragedy  of  Sappho,  214, 

Hector,  696. 

the  Edinburgh  Review  upon,  4 la. 

Grindenwald,  the,  2iL 

Helen,  ' the  Greek  P.ve,*  741.  • Lines 

Howson,  Mrs.,  * Lines  addressed  to,’ 

Gritti,  Count,  his  sketch  of  a Venetian 

on  Canova's  bust  of,'  568. 

3H8. 

noble,  'no. 

Helena,  St„  52$,  53a, 

Howard,  Hon.  Frederick,  2L  432. 

Gropius,  the  Sleur,  762. 

Hell,  * paved  with  good  Intentions,'  518. 

Howe,  Admiral  Lord,  390. 

Grosvenor,  Earl  (now  Marquis  of  West. 

£82. 

Hoyle,  games  of,  433.  638. 

minster),  443, 

Hellespont,  84.545.  £20.  648. 

Hoyle,  Rev.  Charles,  805- 

Guadalquiver,  620. 

Hells,  St.  James's,  442.  714. 

liudibras,  443. 

G uadi  ana,  ft. 

Henry,  Patrick,  ‘ the  forest-born  De- 

Humane  Society,  602. 

Guariglla.  Signor,  Gig, 

mostheneV  530. 

Humboldt,  651. 

Gueifs,  laimm 

Herbert,  Rev.  William,  4 '28. 

Hunger,  £12,  £24. 

Guescltn,  l)u,  Constable  of  France,  527. 

Hercules,  435. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  525,  584.  Mr.  Moore’s 

Guiccioli  (Teresa  Gamba),  Countess, 

Hero  and  Leander,  82. 

verses  on  his  • Byron  aud  his  Coutem- 

161.  244.  496,  5ZL  hIL  6tiL652.  Drdt- 

' Herod's  Lament  for  Mariamnc,’  461. 

poraries,’  5^5, 

cation  of  the  Prophecy  of  Dante  to. 

Herodias,  458. 

Hunting,  738. 

42G, 

Hesperus,  639. 

Hydra,  Ule  of,  152, 

Guido,  his  Aurora,  238. 

Heterodoxy,  668. 

Hymen,  631. 

Gunpowder,  LffiL  0*7. 

lllghgate,  burlesque  oath  administered 

HymettUS,  26.  433.  749. 

Gurney,  Hudson,  esq.,  his  * Cupid  and 
Psyche,’  635. 

at.  L2. 

Highland  welcome,  669. 

Hypocrisy,  707.  718. 

Gurney,  William  Brodie,  short-band 
writer,  GOT. 

Hill,  Thomas,  esq.,  the  patron  of  Kirke 
White  ami  Bloomfield,  432-  379. 

L 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  death  at  Lot- 

* Hills  of  Annetley,  bleak  and  barren,’ 

hint  he  (Lady  Charlotte  Harley),  dedl- 

sen,  .*>28. 

384. 

cation  of  ' Chiide  Harold’  to,  2. 

Gynocrary,  755. 

‘ Hints  prom  Horace,'  432. 
History,  33.  £85. 

Ibrahim  Pacha,  762. 

Ida,  mount,  50.  541,  704. 

II. 

Historians,  638. 

• 1 enter  thy  garden  of  roses,’  547. 

Hoare,  Rev.  Charles  James,  435. 

’ If  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men,’ 

Habcsci,  Louis,  635, 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  168.  His  fear  of 

55L 

Hades,  229_- 

ghosts,  750. 

* If  that  high  world,’  463. 

Hafts.  23, 

llobhouse.  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Cam, 

lllon,  047.  £48. 

Hall,  Captain  Basil,  his  Interview  with 

Bart.,  UL  20.  22.  443.  453,  154.  458. 

Illyria,  2L. 

Napoleon,  527. 

663.  His  • Epistle  to  a young  nobl^ 

Imagination,  55.  £41. 

Hallatn,  Henry,  esq.,  his  review  i t 

man  in  love,'  341.  Dedication  to  him 

Immortality  of  the  soul.  318, 

Payne  Knight’s  • Taste,'  428.  4^6, 

of  the  fourth  canto  of  ' Cliilde  Ha- 

Imprisonment,  solitary,  its  « fleets,  288. 

His  ’ Middle  Ages,’  222. 

rold,’  4L  His  * Historical  Notes  to 

lrnprovvisatore,  776. 

Hamburgh,  458. 

the  Fourth  Canto  of  Cblldfl  Harold,’ 

Incantation,  178. 

Hands,  small,  a distinction  of  birth,  £l  i 

769. 

incledon,  Charles,  singer,  299, 

662. 

Hoc  he.  General,  24. 

Inconstancy,  629. 

Hannibal,  165. 

‘ Hock  and  soda  water,  590,  591.  613, 

Indifference,  729. 

Happiness,  ' was  boro  a twin,’  £26 

Hodgson,  Rev. Francis,  435.  SfKL  * Lines 

Indigestion,  636.  699, 

Horace's  art  of,  661.  * An  art  ui- 

to, written  ou  board  the  Lisbon  packet ,' 

• Inez,’  Stanzas  to,  13. 

which  the  artists  greatly  vary,’  Z2L 

342.  • Epistle  to,  in  answer  to  some 

Infidelity,  female,  610.  723. 

Hardinge,  George,  esq.,  233. 

lines  exhorting  Lord  Byron  to  **  ba- 

' in  law  an  infant,  aud  in  years  a hoy,* 

llarley,  Lady  Charlotte  (the  * lanthe 

nlsh  care,"  ’ .VI 8. 

389. 

to  whom  the  first  ami  second  cantos 

Hogg,  James,  tbo  Ettrick  shepherd. 

Innocence,  334.  672.  740. 

of*  Child*  Harold  ’ are  dedicated),  2. 

JSL 

innovation,  progress  of,  737. 

IturmodlUf.  30. 

Holbein,  his  ‘ Dance  of  Death.’  746. 

• Inscription  on  the  monument  of  a 

Ilarmodius  and  Ariitogeiton,  song  on, 

Hole,  Rev.  Richard,  805. 

Newfoundland  dog,’  .339. 

30.  329. 

Holford,  Miss,  &jL 

Intoxication,  614.  626. 

Harmony,  German  colony  in  America 

Holland,  Lord,  429.  Dedication  of  the 

Ionia,  276, 

so  called,  746. 

Bride  of  Abydos  to,  2Z»  His  cluirac- 

Iris,  the,  fifi,  18L 

Harpe,  La,  330. 

ter  of  Volta(re.  *09- 

• Irish  Avatar,*  575. 

Harrow,  * Lines  on  a change  of  masters 

Holland,  I.ady,  429  . 436. 

Irish  language,  687. 

nt.'  383.  • On  a distant  view  of  the 

Holland,  Dr.,  23, 

Iron  mask,  322. 

village  and  school  of,’  386.  • Written 

Hollar,  his  * Dance  of  Death,'  7 16. 

* 1 saw  thee  weep,’  463. 

beneath  an  elm  In  the  churchyard  of,' 

Home.  27.  Iflfl.  602.  Sight  of,  after  ah. 

' Island,  the  ; or,  Christian  and  his 

418.  • On  revisiting,’  337. 

scnce,  631.  * Without  hearts  there  is 

Comrades,’  161. 

Hater,  an  honest,  727. 

no,'  634. 

• Islands  of  the  blest,*  637. 

Hatred,  127. 

Homer,  geography  of,  648.  650.  684. 

Ismail,  siege  of,  666.  678.  693. 

Havard,  story  of  his  tragedy,  447. 

Iliad,  805.  Odyssey,  631.  His  cat> 

• I speak  not,  1 trace  no!,’  558. 

Hawke,  Admiral  Lord,  590. 

logur  of  ships,  732. 

Italian  language,  483, 

Hawke  (Edward  Harvey),  third  Lord, 

Honorius,  £, 

Italian  sky,  45, 

385. 

Hook,  Theodore,  esq.,  <29. 

Italy.  44,  133,  499.  Present  degraded 

Ilayley,  William,  esq.,  advice  to,  426. 

Hope,  Thomas,  esq.,  12.  438. 

condition  of,  390. 

715.  m* 

Iloppner,  John  William  Rixzo,  * Lines 

Ithaca,  2Q, 

Harlltt,  William,  his  charge  of  Inconsist- 
ency against  Lord  Byron,  690.  His 
character  of ' Don  Juan,'  384. 

on  the  birth  of,’  371. 

Horace,  Lord  Byron's  early  dislike  to, 
60.  His  * Justum  ct  tenaerm  ’ trans- 

• I would  1 were  a careless  child}*  41ft. 
,10  2 
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J Jnrkall.  m.  on. 

J*ck»on,  John,  professor  of  pugilism, 
44*.  42L21L 

Jamhllcus,  story  of  hla  raiding  Eros  anil 
i Atitrros.  162, 

Jealousy,  397,  600. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  esq..  132,  W,  429  .«4«. 
M3  706.  7'iQ.  Critical  notes  by,  pat- 

Jena,  battle  of,  52A. 

Jenner,  Dr.,  602. 
j * Jephtha's  Daughter,*  4M. 

Jerdan,  William,  esq.,  579. 

Jerntngham.  Mr.,  437. 

Jerome,  St.,  506. 

Jerreed,  80. 

1 Jersey.  Countess  of,  3S*L  ' Consolatory 
I Address  to,  on  the  Prince  Regent  rr-  J 
t turning  her  picture,*  339. 

Jerusalem.  426,  * On  the  day  of  the  | 
destruction  of.  by  Titus,'  467, 

, Jesus  Christ.  667.  768. 

Jews,  333.  616. 

I Joannlnl.  22,  26L 
Job,  42h.fiHL.I3a. 

J.»hn  Bull,  his  * Letter  to  Lord  Byron.*  1 
| 3*6.  GUB, 

Johnson.  Dr.,  his  * Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,*  641L  HU  opinion  of  Wank 
verse,  439,  His  * Irene.’  U2,  HU 
remark  on  good  Intentions,  31 H.  A 
good  hater.  222,  Hts  * Life  of  Mil.  . 
ton,’  fflfi.  His  belief  in  ghosts,  ILL  J 
Jon  son,  Ben.  anecdote  of,  562, 

Joubert,  General,  Ml. 

* Journal  de  Tnfvoux,'  5£EL 
Julian  the  Apostate,  500. 

I Julian,  Count,  & 

I Juliet's  tomb,  530. 

Julius  Cstar,  hU  character,  3J-  JUT . G*2_ 

I I 7X3.  His  laurel  wreath,  52.  753,  The 
I suitor  of  lore,  162,  621. 

Jungfrau,  the,  54L  179. 

Junius's  Letters  52 L 
Junot,  General.  2. 

Jupiter  Olymplus.  temple  of,  12,  4'- 4, 
Jura  mountains,  37- 
Juvenal,  his  alleged  Independence.  XW. 
Ills  pure  and  sublime  morality.  W 

K. 

i Kaff.  436, 

1 Kalamas,  2L. 

! Kaleidoscope,  610. 

Kalkbrenner,  his  remark  on  Jewish 
music,  463. 

I K atm* chalka.  433. 
j Kant,  Professor,  169, 

Kean,  Edward,  tragedian,  IIP*.  430. 

Kents,  John,  716.  NHL  Account  uf. 

«n0.  Elegy  on.  574, 

Kcmhle,  John  Philip,  esq.,  196.  131L 
| Kenney,  James,  dramatist,  4?.Q, 

Kpppel,  Admiral,  M0. 

Kiliitka,  G99. 

Kings,  GW.  699. 

Kinnairt.  I,ord,  697. 

Kinn.it rd,  lion.  Douglas,  197.  4!7L5liL 
.'i77 . 

* Ki*s  of  Love,  First,*  M- 
Kitchener,  Dr..  hU  remedy  for  sea- 
sickness. 611. 

Knight -errantry.  7 XL. 

Knight,  Payne,  4®. 

\ j. 
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Knowledge,  1">0.  716- 
Knowllea.  Richard,  hU  * History  of  the 
Turks,’  £2.  6£L 
Koran.  68. 

Kosdusko,  General,  579.  7W. 

Kotsebue,  < Vi. 

koutousow,  General  (afterwards  Print* 
of  Smolensko;,  ZJL 

L 

Labedoytre,  561. 

Lacedomon,  XL 

• Larhbi-y-gair,’  166.  401. 

Ladies,  learn e»i,  .VJ3. 

La  Fayette,  591. 

I.afitte,  112. 
la  Fttte,  pirate,  1 07. 
l-a  liarpe,  530. 

1 oke  I-ernan,  J-V  32.  132.  563, 
lake  School  of  Poetry,  ftatL  :*0.  Gold- 
smith’s anticipated  detimtion  of,  n04. 

‘ I-akers.’  the.  446,  mm. 

Lint  hr,  Hon.  George,  422.  429. 

Iamb,  I .aily  Caroline,  <».*. 
lam  be.  Charles,  esq.,  4C4. 
lamlerti,  Venetian  poet,  2B0. 

Lamhro  Can  sari,  Greek  patriot,  S3. 

• Lament  or  Tasso,’  476. 
lanrelnt  of  the  Lake,  306, 

• landed  Interest.’  532. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  esq.,  167.  312. 

314.  716.  His  ’ Gebir,’  3U. 
langcron.  Count  de,  6W. 

1 linnet.  Duke  of  Montebello,  391. 
Ionsdowne  (Henry  FiUmaurli-e  Petty), 
fourth  Marquis  of,  3K-'>.  397.  429. 
Ianskol.  the  graiule  passion  of  Catlw- 
rlne  II.  701. 
loocooa,  the,  M.  646. 
loos,  the  river,  22, 

’ Labs  ; a Tale.’  109. 

Lascy,  Major  General,  6*7. 

Laugier,  Abb6,  his  character  i*f  Marino 
Faliero.  193, 

1 -aura.  G30.  773. 

Lausanne,  3‘J. 
lawsuits,  L'-fi, 
lawyers,  fiiiL  703. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  423. 

I .«-ander  and  Hero,  h2. 
learned  ladies.  393. 

Learned  languages,  results  of  the  too 
early  study  of,  50, 

Lee,  Harriet,  her  ‘ German’s  Tale,’  341. 

• Legion  of  Honour,  Lines  on  the  Star 
of,*  562; 

legitimacy,  663.  697. 
leigh,  lion.  Augusta  (Lord  Byron’s 
sister).  34.  1 Stanzas  to,’  470. 

• Epistle  to,’  420, 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  draper)’  of  his  beauties, 

233, 

la-ipsic,  459.  32S. 

Iceman,  lake.  33.  37.  731.  742.  * Sonnet 
to.’  565. 

I.’F.ndos,  Ninon  de,  061. 
lanionl.  Marchioness,  her  rescue  of  the 
bones  of  Boccaccio,  778. 

Leo  X.,  5GL 
I.eo ben,  34. 

Leone,  Port,  G4. 

Leonidas,  £4h, 

Leonora.  Tasso's.  47h.  479. 
f»eopold.  Prince  of  Sate  Coburg  (after- 
wards King  of  the  Belgians),  39. 
la-panto.  Gulf  of,  Li  20, 

' Llssia,  lines  to,'  3*7. 


Lethe,  ML 

Lima  to  the  F.orroa  o*  ~ rfi 
GaANDMomca's  Kim*," ' M. 

loucadla,  JO.  63d. 

IfgggTlilif 

lav  ant,  2 2.  Lfi- 

Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory,  esq,  IK. 

196.  425.  443. 

Llakurm,  Mount,  2 S. 

Liberty.  136,  162, 664. 

I.lcensmg  act.  444. 

UgfxTII- 

Idle,  32,  ifi.  33,  fifi.  65,  L3,20.2ttJlJ 
622.  64L  666.  £&  71*.  IhL 

Life  of  a young  noble.  7il. 

Lightning,  superstitious  rapetnag  * 
ZZ4. 

Ligne.  Prince  de,  fei  70A 

' Lines  on  the  Death  of  a Youug  Lad) 
326.  To  E.,  an.  To  D . £L  l® 

leaking  New  stead  Abbey.  377-  Writ- 
ten in  Rousseau's  * Letters  erf  » Ita- 
lian Nun.’  379.  On  a change  of  Bit- 
ters at  a great  school.  &L  Ot  s dis- 
tant view  of  the  village  sad  tchn 
of  Harrow,  396.  To  M,  da6.  T* 
M.  S.  G..  3SL  To  Woman.  2&  T« 
Mary,  on  receiving  her  picture,  >7 
To  LvSbia,  397.  Addressed  to  l 
Young  Lady,  3**.  To  Marine.  3# 
To  a Lady  who  presented  to  the  muL* 
a lock  of  hair,  Ac.,  3*9.  To  a briod- 
ful  Quaker,  321,  Ob  the 
Mr.  Fox,  399.  To  the  sight*  #► 
phon,  400.  To  Elisa,  401,  To  3* 
mance,  401.  To  a Lady  who  f*ts«a« 
tbe  author  with  the  velvet  bind 
bound  her  tresses,  ILL  To  U*  Sr*. 
J.  T.  Becher.  on  his  ad*  Ida*  m- 
thor  to  mix  more  with  sorvtv.  di 
To  Kdwnrd  Noel  I-ong.  esq.,  ill,  Tc 
a Lady  — * Oh  I had  my  fate,-  At-  il* 
To  George  Earl  Deiawarr,  iiL  T- 
the  Karl  of  Clare.  412,  Writtm  Jb* 
neath  an  elm  in  the  churcb)»rd « 
Harrow,  419.  To  a vain  Lady,  ML  T« 
Anne,  W.  To  tbe  author  of  a $•*- 
net,  bi-ginnhig  • S.id  is  tf»e  *erw.'4c 
333.  t>n  finding  a ian.  52L  Ts* 
Oak  at  Newstead.  636,  <J« 
Harrow,  .\<7.  To  my  Son,  _•£,  L 
a falthfut  Friend.  339.  Inwribrd  aj*» 
a cup  formed  from  a skull.  359-  T« 
a Lady  on  being  asked  nr  ea® 
for  quitting  Kugland,  To  Mr 
Hodgson,  written  on  hoard  the  lb*"* 
packet.  M2.  Written  in  an  albu»  h 
Malta,  M3.  Written  after  twiaaat 
from  Scstos  to  Abydos,  Mi  Writtrs 
beneath  a picture,  346.  Id  the  Tra- 
vellers’ Book  at  OrchanrwJ*.  — 
On  parting.  ML  To  Dives.  Mi  m 
Moure’s  ojirratic  farce.  Mi 
Thyrra,  ML  On  a ConriM  t**1 
which  wt  broken.  332.  To  4 
w eeping.  332.  Written  o"  s 
leaf  of  the  ’ Pleasures  of  Memcry.'  --d- 
To  Time,  5M.  «-‘n  Lord  Th^*0*' 
poems,  556.  To  lard  Thorknr.^ 
To  Thomas  Moore,  on  visiting  LrS* 
Hunt  *n  prison,  336.  O hrarisf 
that  Lady  Byron  was  111.  47t  T» 
Belsliaisar,  300.  On  Saj-olBm’*  w 
cape  from  Elba,  56L  To  That" 
Moore.  5fiL  On  the  hint  of  Brio  ^ 
Canova.  WL  To  Thoms*  K«»* 
MIL  To  Mr.  Vurray.  W 
Mr.  Murray  to  Dr.  Polidori.  50 
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To  Mr.  Murray,  520.  On  the  birth- 
day of  J.  W.  R.  lloppncr,  ill*  On 
reading  that  Lady  llyron  had  been 
l>atroness  of  a charity  ball,  522.  On 
my  thirty-third  birthday.  574.  To 
Mr.  Murray,  575.  To  Lady  Bles- 
tlngtnn,  677.  Inscribed,  * On  this 
day  L complete  coy  thirty-sixth  year.* 

ML 

Lisbon,  5* 

Lisbon  packet.  Links  written  on  board 

the.  ML 

Liston,  John,  comedian,  71*8, 

Literary  men,  marriage  of,  409. 
i.iternum.  7G4. 
i.: tile’s  Poems,  ill.  423. 

Li  radix.  764. 

Liver,  620, 

IJvy,  Zifi. 

Lloyd,  Charles,  esq..  43  L ML 
l«oan  contraetors.  719. 

Locke,  his  treatise  on  education,  447.744. 
Lockhart,  J.  G.,  esq.,  HU  * Ancient 
Spanish  Ballads.*  LL  His  preface  to 
* Hon  Quixote,*  Z2Z,  Critical  Notes 
hy.  passim. 

Lodi.  303, 

I offt.  Cape!,  esq.,  421  43Q, 

London,  a Sunday  In,  12.  The  Dedl's 
drawing-room,  Z18,  The  approaches 
to,  "H-  Never  understood  by  fo- 
reigners, 721.  * One  superb  menage- 
rie/ I2L 

Londonderry  (Robert  Stewart),  second 
Marquis  of,  667.  678.  70i.  See  also 
Castlcrcagb. 

London  Review,  44L 
Loneliness.  36.  188.  746. 

Long,  F.dward  Noel,  esq.,  414.  ' Line-* 
to/ 414, 

Ixmglnus,  395.  60S.  745. 

Longman*.  Messrs.,  447.  507. 

* Longueurs/  638, 

Lope  de  Vega,  \S2.  592. 

Loredano,  family  of,  278. 
lajrrnzo  de*  Medici,  779. 

Lorraine,  Claude,  MO.  732. 

Love,  best  tokens  of,  G6Q.  First,  602. 

627.  • His  own  avenger/  647.  Lan- 
guage of,  642.  Man's,  607.  629.  Pla- 
tonic. 2QtL  Gill.  103.  Woman's.  62H.6V9. 
See  also,  SUL  042. 643.  C63.  677.  702. 
719.  Z2Q.  ILL 
Love,  first  kiss  of,  383. 

Lore  of  gain,  693.  734. 

Love  of  glory,  650. 

Love  of  offspring,  064. 

* Love's  last  adieu,'  388. 

Lovers,  623.  041. 

Lover's  Leap,  20.  608. 

Ixivps  of  the  Triangles,  h«!4. 

Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  327. 116. 

I.uc,  Jean  Andr6  de,  L3d. 

Lucca,  749- 
I.ucretla,  195. 

Lucretius,  393. 

Lucullus,  dishes  4 la,  748,  Cherries 
transplanted  into  Europe  hy,  243. 

* Luddites,  Song  for  the/  360. 

Ludlow,  General,  the  regicide,  his  mo- 
nument, 33 

Lugo,  649. 

Lushington.  Dr.,  533. 

Lusicri,  Signor,  his  devastations  at 
Athens,  76L 
Luther,  Martin,  677. 

' l.utxen,  328. 
i Lying,  606. 


Lykanthropy,  699. 

Lyons,  Gulf  of,  Cit. 

Lyttelton,  George  Lord,  8$. 

M. 

M . . . . Links  to,  386. 

M.  S.  G.,  Lines  to,  386. 

Macassar  Oil,  3S3. 

* Mac  Flecknoe/origiu  of  Drydcn’s,  439. 
Machiaveili,  677.710.  776.  His  tomb  in 

Santa  Croce,  48. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  Jamas,  622. 

Macnell,  Hector,  esq.,  his  poems,  433. 
Macpherson’s  Ossian,  412. 

Madness,  5<L  646. 

Madrid,  328.  706. 

Mafra,  7.  i 

Maglnn,  Dr„  hU  parody  on  ' Yarrow 
Unvisited/  588. 

Magnesia.  79. 

Mahomet.  628.  661 . 679. 

Maid  of  Athens,  343. 

* Maid  or  Atmbns,  ere  we  part,'  545. 
Maid  of  Saragosa,  10. 

Majnrian,  his  visit  to  Carthage,  96. 
Malice,  397, 

Mallet.  David,  42L 
Malta,  19. 

* Malta,  Farewell  to/  548, 

Malthus,  Rev.  T.,  his  anti-nuptial  sys- 
tem, 720.  Does  the  thing  'gainst  which 
he  writes,  721.  His  book  the  eleventh 
commandment,  146- 
Malvern  Hills,  166. 

Man.  602. 663,  610. 702. 

Mandevllle,  424. 

* Manfred;  a Dramatic  Porm/  133. 
Goethe's  remarks  on,  191. 

Manfrint  palace,  146. 

Manlchclsm,  317.  318. 

Manley,  Mrs.,  her  Atalantls.  718. 

Mann,  the  engineer,  his  pump*.  613, 
Mantel,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  397. 
Mansion  House,  the,  714. 

Mantlnca,  31.  303. 

Marat.  HiL 

Marathon,  26,  3L  35. 363,  631.  Plain  of. 

offered  to  Lord  Byron  for  sale,  '.'6. 
Marcrau,  General,  34,  391. 

Mardicttl,  Count,  497. 

Marengo,  i 3> 

Maria  Louisa,  Empress.  461*  533. 

Marie  Antoinette,  L Effect  of  grief  on, 

138. 

Marine  barometer,  179.  651. 

Mariner,  his  account  of  the  Tonga 
Islands,  1£L  122. 

Marinct,  697. 

Marino,  a corrupteT  of  the  taste  of  Eu- 
rope, 804. 

* Marino  Faliiro,  Dock  or  Vknicb; 
an  Historical  Tragedy/  193.  Dedica- 
tion to  Goethe,  197.  Story  of,  7b6. 

* Marion,'  Lines  to,  389. 

Marischalchi  Gallery,  Bologna,  146. 
Marius  at  Cartilage,  498.  725. 

Markland,  J.  IL,  esq.,  his  character  of 

* Hours  of  Idleness/  743. 

Markow,  General.  6Htt. 

' Marlborough,  Coxe's  Life  of,  195.  638. 

; Marlow,  his  ' Faustus,'  192. 
i * M arm  ion,'  135.  424, 

Marriage,  630.  720. 

Marriage  of  literary  men,  499. 

Marriage  state,  * the  best  or  worst  of 
| any/  742.  1 The  best  for  morals/  743. 
Mars,  682. 
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Martial,  his  epigrams,  393.  743.  Lib.  L 
« p.  L,  Imitated,  974. 

Martin,  the  regicide,  314. 

Marvell,  Andrew,  his  lines  on  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  L,  231. 

* Mary/  384,  SfiSL  653.  * Lines  to,*  on 
receiving  her  picture/  337. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  L21L  Her  person 
described,  661.  703. 

Massinger,  430. 

Mat  a pan,  Cape,  631. 

Match -making,  743. 

Malr.mony,  72Q. 

Matter,  Ifk  Bishop  Berkeley's  denial  ol 
the  existence  of,  711. 

Matthias,  Thomas  James,  esq..  21.  Ills 
' Pursuits  of  Literature/  B07.  His 
edition  of  Gray's  works,  807. 
Matthews,  Charles  Skinner,  esq.,  15, 
Matthews,  Henry,  esq.,  14.  Ills  * Diary 
of  an  Invalid/  1UQ. 

Maturln,  Rev.  Charles,  196. 

Maurice,  Rev.  Thomas,  his  ' Richmond 
HU1/42L 
.Mauritania,  IS, 

* Maxrppa/  133. 

Mecca,  25.  26.  86. 

Medici,  family  of  the,  779.  Mausoleum 
of  the,  48,  229. 

Medina,  23. 

Meditation,  18. 

Mediterranean,  GL  A noble  subject  for 
a poem,  61. 

Medwin,  Mr.,  384. 

Megara,  46.  128. 

Mcgaspelion,  monastery  of,  76i. 
Meknop,  General,  (LI. 

Meillerle,  768. 

Melancthon,  699. 

Melbourne  House,  436. 

Melody,  Su  war  row's  polar,  636. 

Meltou  Mowbray,  head  quarters  of  tbe 
English  chase,  733. 

Meranon,  statue  of,  731. 

Memory,  1£. 

Mendell,  Mount,  *6. 

Mephistopbcles,  465.  727, 

Mercl.  Count,  his  epitaph,  26, 

Merivale,  J.  IL  esq.,  434.  His  * Ron- 
cesvalles/  483. 

Metaphysics,  726. 

Metella,  Cecilia,  tomb  of,  43, 
Methodism,  cause  of  the  progress  of, 
768. 

Metterulch,  Prince,  532, 

Micbelli,  Signora,  traiulator  of  Shak- 
» pc  are,  230. 

Midas,  xii 

' Middle  Age ' of  Man,  described,  719. 
Milan,  state  of  society  at,  629. 

Miliianke,  Sir  Ralph,  523, 

Milbanke,  Lady,  593. 

Mllbanke,  Miss  (afterwards  Lady 
Byron),  432, 

Miller,  William.  bookseller,  4'i3. 
Mitotan,  Rev.  Henry  Hart. his'  History 
of  the  Jews/  463,  464,  465,  462,  His 
* Fall  of  Jerusalem,'  196.  Hi*  cha- 
racter of  ' Heaven  and  Earth/  243. 
Critical  notes  by,  passim. 

Milo,  461. 

Miltiades,  2L 

Milton,  ML  43IL  323,  tSJfi,  Qfi. 

Minerva,  26,  441 
' Minerva,  Ctasa  or/  433. 
ilinotaur,  fable  of  the.  624- 
Minturnx.  498. 

Mirabeau,  .VJl. 
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Miser,  601  Happy  Site  of  the,  719. 

m 

Mtssolonght,  H 5ZZ. 

Milford.  Miss,  HQL 

Milford,  William,  esq.,  hi*  abuse  of 
Plutarch's  Lives,  Z2L  Great  merit 
of  his  History  of  Greece,  721. 
Mltylrnr,  isle  of,  800. 

Mob, »;«». 

• Mobility,*  259.  Defined.  I2L 
Mocha's  berry,  HU, 

Modesty,  744. 

Molidre.  IM> 

Momus,  692. 

Money,  power  of,  7’JO.  Pleasure  of 
hoarding,  21iL  222, 

Money,  love  of,  • the  only  pleasure  that 
requites,'  734. 

• Monk,’  Lewis’s  novel  of  the,  433. 
Monktr  and  Nekir,  70, 

Monks,  741. 

Monmouth,  Geoffrey  of,  his  Chronicle, 
7*1. 

Monsoon,  6S9. 

Mont  Blanc,  35.  XL 

Montague.  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  CM. 

647.  653.  661. 

Montaigne,  his  motto,  CDS. 

Montecucco,  601. 

Montgomery,  James,  Answer  to  his 
poem,  entitled  * The  Common  I/Ot,' 
409.  HU  * Wanderer  of  Swltierland,* 

12L 

Monthly  Review,  Its  critique  on  * Hours 
of  Idleness,*  420. 

Montmartre,  •*'29. 

Mont  St,  John,  31.  716. 

Montroorcnd  Laval,  Duke  de,  332,  533, 
Moon,  GQQ,  £26  * Of  amatory  egotism 
the  TuUm.’  7*2. 
i Moonlight,  122.  212.  GQk 

Moore,  Thomas,  esq.,  11L  422  i=!L  GQ2. 
60S.  212,  bM,  * Lim*  on  his  last 
Operatic  Farce,  or  Farcical  Opera,* 

648.  * Links  to,  on  visiting  Leigh 
Hunt  In  prison.'  1*66.  ' FssoaWT  of 
an  epistle  to,*  SSQ,  * Links  to,'  568, 
sm.  Ills  Verses  on  I-elgh  Hunt's 
• Lord  Byron  and  nis  Contempora- 
ries,’ h£u  His  ' Fudge  Family,'  hot*. 
HU  * Twopenny  Post-bag,’  52G.  Cri- 
tical notes  by.  pasrnn. 

Moore,  Dr.,  his  4 Zelucco,*  2.  His  ac- 
count of  Marino  Faliero  false  and 
flippant,  195. 

Morat,  field  of,  35. 

More,  Hannah,  !*1L  Her  * Calebs  In 
search  oi  a Wife,'  502, 

| ; Mores,  62, 
i Moreau,  General.  591. 

I Morrill,  Alibaie.  ^0. 

I Mortma,  12, 

Morgan.  Lady.  28*. 

• Moroant*  Maociokk  of  Pulcl,*  trans- 
I Intion  of  canto  the  first,  1*2, 

i Morning  Pott,  579.  039,  718.  73Q. 
Morocco,  645. 

Morosini,  Venetian  poet,  230. 

Mosaic  chronology,  319.  229, 

Moscow,  conflagration  of,  459.  529.  706. 
Moses,  !££.  Michael  Angelo’s  statue  of, 
302.  Sonnet  on.  502. 

Moskwa,  303. 

Mtissop,  actor,  3*6. 

Motraye,  M.,  his  description  of  tho 
Grand  Sclgnlor's  palace,  675. 

! Mountains.  36. 166, 

Mosart,  75\ 


M urn  in,  22.  20,  COT. 

Munda,  303. 

Murat,  Joachim,  death  of,  7*6.  His 
* snow  white  plume,’  561. 

Murray,  John,  esq.,  sums  paid  by  him 
to  Lord  Byron  for  copyright.  124. 
' My  dear  Mr.  Murray,  you're  in  a 
damn'd  hurry,'  57Q.  * Stbahan.  Ton- 
son,  Lintot  of  the  times,'  570.  • To 
iiook  the  reader,  you,  John  Murray,' 
569.  * Epistle  from,  to  Dr.  Polidori,* 
569.  * Links  to,'  674.  H!s  uotrs  on 
Medwin's  Conversations,  809. 

Murray,  John,  jun.  esq.,  197. 

Music,  13.  ILL  155. 

Mnssulwomcn,  l.M. 

' Most  thou  go,  my  glorious  chief,*  562. 
Musters,  Mrs.  See  Chaworth. 

Mutiny,  162. 

' My  boat  is  on  the  shore,*  369- 
' 51 Y drar  Mr.  Murray,’  57a* 

* My  Grandmother's  Res  lew,'  the  Bri- 
tish, 380.  600.  * Lsttkr  to  the  Editor 
of,’  239. 

* My  sister  I my  sweet  Sister  I*  470. 

’ My  Soul  Is  dark.’  464. 

Mysteries  and  Moralities,  113. 

N. 

Nadir  Shah.  200. 

Naldi,  singer,  430. 

Napier,  Colonel,  his  detection  nf  an 
error  In  * Childe  Ha/old,'  2j 
Napoleon.  See  Buonaparte. 
Napoleon's  • Farewell,’  .'■<& 

Napoleon,  Fran^oU-Charles-Joseph. 

Duke  of  Relchstadt,  5.13.  756. 

’ Napoleon  the  First,’  756. 

Napoli  di  Romania,  120. 

National  debt,  700 

Native  land,  sensation  on  leaving,  611. 
Nature.  12.  20*  IQ.  fifiL  213.  212. 

Nature, ' Prayer  of,'  413. 

* Nat,  kmils  not  at  my  sullen  brow,'  12. 
4 Needy  knife-grinder,*  Li 
Kebuchadonoser,  658. 

Negropont,  *1 . 

Ncipperg,  Count,  461.  533. 

Neklr,  UL 
Nelson,  Lord,  591. 

Nemesis,  Roman,  Jfi.  784. 

Neml,  60. 

Neptune,  169.  626. 

Nero,  639. 

Nero,  consul,  165. 

Nero,  emperor,  639. 

Ness  us,  robe  of,  717.  752. 

Newfoundland  dog,  ' Inscription  on 
the  monument  of  a,'  539. 

Newstead  Abbey,  ' List*  written  on 
leaving,’  379.  * Elegy  on,'  4021. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  677.  Memorable 
sentiment  of,  677.  Anecdote  of  the 
falling  apple,  704. 

Ney,  Marshal,  £2L 
N icopolls,  ruins  of,  2L 
Night,  21Z,  £2L 

Nightingale,  its  attachment  to  the  rose, 
63.  XL  Its  love  of  solitude,  643. 

* Nil  admirarl,'  happiness  of  the.  661. 
729. 

Nile.  *2 L 
Nimrod,  659. 

Niobc,  52, 

* NlRVB  and  Euryalos,’  a paraphrase 
from  the  Ataeid,  393. 

Noble,  life  of  a young,  do  sc  riled,  717. 


North-west  passage.  729. 

Norton.  Hon.  Mrs.,43tL 
Novels.  642. 

Novelties,  please  lets  than  they  imprest, 

Z24, 

Numa  Pompillus.  .v>4. 

o. 

Oak,  * Link*  to  an,  at  Newstead.* 

Oath,  British,  715. 

Oath.  Continental,  713. 

* Observations  upon  an  Article  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,’  900. 

Obstinacy,  742. 

Ocean,  £L 

' Ocean  Stream,'  653. 

Ocellus  Lucan ui,  766. 

O'Connell,  375. 

Odalisques,  670. 

•Odi  to  Napoleon  Bconaphtx/ 
i££L 

* Ode  ON  VctlCK,’  48Q. 

Odessa,  666. 

Oilspring,  care  of,  664. 

‘ Oh,  Anne  1 your  offences/ 

1 Oh  1 say  not.  sweet  Anne/  .'<<5. 

* Oh  l banish  care/  •‘>48. 

’ Oh  1 had  my  fate  been  joined  with 
thine  L’  Hi 

’ Oh  lady  I when  ] left  the  shore/ .*43. 

' Oh  I my  lonely,  lonely,  lonely  pillow  ’ 
522* 

' Oh  L never  talk  to  me  again/  LA. 

’ Oh  ! snatch'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom/ 

464. 

' Oh  l talk  not  to  me  of  a oame  pui 
in  story/  576. 

* Oh  l weep  for  those,'  464. 

Old  age.  634. 

Olympus,  5Q,  327. 

O'Meara,  Barry,  522.  Cause*  of  his 
dismissal  from  the  navy,  3.7. 

Omens,  642 

* On  Jordan's  banks/  464. 

* On*  struggle  more,  and  I am  fr«/ 

O'Neil,  Miss,  actress,  196. 

Opera,  430. 

Orator,  53L 

Orrhomeniu,  545.  Links  written  la 
the  travellers'  book  at,*  343. 

O'Reilly,  General  Count,  CD4. 

' Origin  of  1-ove,’  Lines  on  being  nkri 
what  was  the,  555. 

Orpheus,  450.  Qa, 

Orthodoxy,  668. 

' Oscar  or  Alva  ;*  a tale,  >90. 

Ossian,  Macphcrson's,  412- 
Otho,  his  last  moments,  1*2.  His  ntr- 
ror,  ‘Jfil. 

Otway,  LTi  422. 

Ouchy,  138. 

' Our  goodm.vn  came  hamc  at  e'r®,* 
Scottish  ballad,  quoted,  >86. 

Ovid,  5Q5,  625, 

Owenson.  Miss,  her  ’ Ida  of  Athens/ 
763.  See  Morgan,  Lady. 

Oxenstlcrn,  Chancellor,  his  remark  to 
bis  son.  740. 

Oysters,  626.  741. 


Pain,  222. 

Painting,  ASL  * Of  all  arts  the  mo*: 
superficial  and  unnatural/  47. 
1’alafox,  General,  his  heroic  conduct  at 
Saragossa,  14. 
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Palamon  ami  Arcite.  w*6. 

| Palatine,  mount.  53L  5yo. 

Pal  grave,  Sir  Francis,  786. 
Palmerston,  Viscount,  385. 

| Pan,  626. 

! Pantheon,  at  Rome.  52. 

I Pantiiocracy,  638.  803, 

Paper,  638. 
j Paper-money,  719. 
i Paradise  Lost.  806. 
j Parc*. 

I ' Parknthk  nc  al  Amr.us*,  by  Da. 

l’uonsr,'  553. 

I Paris,  528. 

* Paata  ina/  12L 

j 1 Parker,  Sir  Peter,  Elegiac  Stanzas  on 
the  death  of,’  560. 

* Parker,  Margaret,  Lines  on  her  death,' 

376. 

Parks  of  London,  717. 

Parma,  533. 

Purnassus,  LL  2L  50.  447. 

Parr,  Dr.,  Ids  opinion  of  • Sardatiapa 
! lus,’  ZUL 

Parthenon.  16,  17i  435,  456. 

! Parting,  61  2.  Ml. 

* Parting,  Lines  on,’  547. 

Paaiphae,  021. 

Pasqualigo,  Signor,  2K. 

Passion,  2L  21,  id,  5^  ftQ5, 

Passions,  646.  £51.  Effect  of  violent  and 

conflicting,  64'i. 

| P as  wan  Oglou,  Mi 
I Paternoster-row,  the  * bazaar  of  book- 
sellers,’ SQL 
I Patience,  lftd. 

Pat  rod  us,  tomb  of,  648. 

Pausanias  and  Cleottlce,  story  of^  181. 
Peacock,  4 the  royal  bird,  whoso  tall ’s 
a diadem.*  683. 

Pelagiut,  s, 

Pel.iyo,  5211. 

Pentdicus  (now  Mount  Mendeli), 
26. 

Pericles,  454. 

Peri,  2. 

Persians,  751,  Their  doctrine  of  the 
two  principles,  729. 

Pertinacity,  742. 

Pescara,  501. 

Peter  Bell,  Wordsworth's,  804.  805. 
Peter  the  Third,  of  Russia,  703. 

Peter  the  Great,  330- 
Pcter  Pindar,  323. 

Petersburg)),  700. 

Pction,  591. 

Petrarch,  IL.  43,  His  laurcat  crown, 
48.  601.  773.  778.  On  the  conspiracy 
of  Marino  Faltero,  788.  Crowned  In 
the  Capitol,  boa.  4 The  Platonic 
pimp  of  all  posterity,'  632. 

Petticoat,  ’ garment  of  a mystical  subli- 
mity/Z2Z* 

Petticoat  government,  733. 

Petticoat  influence.  737. 

Petty,  Lord  Henry  (now  Marquis  of 
Lansdowue)  283.  3#,  4.9. 

Phanira  and  Hippolilus,  663. 

Pharsalla,  303. 

Phidias.  hUh 
Philanthropy,  23- 

Plillllpt,  Ambrose,  his  pastorals,  413. 
Phillips,  ChArles,  esq.,  Itarriater.  7'.-H 
Philo-progcnitivenets.  721. 

Philosophy,  fiin,  62L 
Phyle  Fort,  25.  454. 

Physicians,  707. 

Pibroch.  31  <1. 
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Plckcrsgiil,  Joshua,  his  Three  Brothers, 

am. 

Picture,  a.  * Is  the  past,’  732. 

Pictures,  736. 

Pigot,  Miss, ' Links  to,'  40Q. 

Pigot,  Dr.,  • Reply  to  some  Verses 
of,  on  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress,* 
4QQ. 

Pillans,  James,  4 '29. 

Pindar,  12,  636. 

Plndemonte,  Ippolito,  33d. 
riodus.  Mount,  2]. 

Plr*us,  46. 

Pirates.  &L 
Piste- v ache,  40. 

Pistol.  644. 

PUt,  Right  Hun.  William,  his  additions 
to  our  parliamentary  tongue,  439. 
His  grave  next  that  of  Fox.  526.  His 
disinterestedness,  608.  4 Epitaph  fur,' 

373. 

Pittl  Palace,  12. 

Pizarro,  L5.  329. 

Plagiarism,  134.  288.  612.  613. 

Plato,  his  lines  on  the  tomb  of  Themis- 
todes.  62.  His  system  of  love,  G01. 
His  Dialogues,  750.  His  reply  to 
Diogenes,  734. 

Platonic  lore,  59S.  COL  203. 

Playhouse  bill,  origin  of,  444.  Pro- 
priety of  repealing  it,  441, 

Pleasure,  601,  602.  CIO.  A stern  moral- 
ist, 623, 

Pleasures  of  Hope.  433. 

Pleasures  of  Memory,  433.  ' Links 

written  on  a blank  leaf  of.’  332. 
Plymley,  Peter  (Rev.  Sydney  Smith),  his 
• Letters,'  737. 

Plutarch's  * Lives,'  687.  Milford's  abuse 
of,  I2L 

1 Po,  Stanzas  to  the,*  571. 

Poetry,  present  state  of  English, 
Nothing  in,  so  difficult  as  a beginning, 
640.  * Is  a passion,'  631. 

Poets,  m m Amatory.  652,  Dulles 
of,  692.  The  greatest  living.  71*.- 
Poggio,  his  exclamation  ou  looking 
down  on  Rome,  47. 

Poland,  523.  709. 

Polenta,  Guido  da,  303. 

Polenta,  Francesca  da.  303. 

Polidori,  Dr.,  803.  * Epistle  from  Mr. 

Murray  to,'  569. 

Polycrates,  632. 

Polygamy,  665.  669.  693. 

Pumper,  a hero,  conqueror,  and  cuck- 
old, 621.  His  statue,  51.  781. 

Pope. 422.  His  Pastorals.  443.  His  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  806.  Harmony  of  his 
versification.  806.  His  imagination.  806. 
His  character  of  Sporus,  806.  List  of 
* his  disciples,  807.  Systematic  depre- 
ciation of,  804. 

Popular  applause,  636. 

Popular  discontents,  progress  of,  G8Q, 
Popularity,  662. 

Porphyry,  14. 

Porson,  Professor,  397.  337. 

Portland  (William  Heury  Cavendish), 
third  Duke  of,  436. 

Portugal,  L £L 

Portuguese,  the,  characterised,  ft. 
Possession.  642. 

Posterity,  302.  221. 

Potemkin.  Prince.  680.  His  character 
680-  His  instructions  to  Suwarrow 
before  the  siege  of  Ismail,  631. 
Poliphar's  wife.  663. 
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Pouqucviile.  M.  He.  21.  633.  Character 
of  his  writings,  21. 

Poussin,  his  picture  of  the  deluge,  212. 
Pratt,  Samuel,  426.  His  4 Sympnthy,’ 
426. 

Prayer,  319. 

4 Praykk  or  Nature/  413. 

Prtsle,  danrer,  4;n>. 

Pretension,  absence  of,  744. 

Previsa,  2t. 

Priam.  303. 

Pride,  640.  7ft. 

Prince  Regent,  ‘A  finished  gentleman 
from  top  to  toe,'  Z2i  Sonjskt  to, 
on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzge- 
rald’s Forfeiture/  3J2.  ' Lines  to,  on 
his  standing  between  the  coffins  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  L.  338. 
Principles,  the  two,  332. 

• Prisoner  or  Chillon/  12ft. 

4 Prologue  delivered  previously  to  the 
performance  of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
at  a private  theatre/ 

4 Prometheus,'  563, 

Prometheus  of  AEschylus,  CQ2. 

• PtorHECY  or  Dante/  425.  Dedication 

to  Countess  Gulccloli,  4!KL 
Prophets,  739. 

Protesllaus,  643. 

Pruth,  the  river,  630. 

Psyche,  701. 

Public  schools,  526,  61IL  Advantages 
of,  526.  Best  adapted  to  the  genius 
and  constitution  of  the  English,  326- 
Pulci,  bis  4 Morgante  Maggiore/  4<*i. 

Sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme,  641. 
Pultowa,  battle  of.  154.  16L 
Puns,  440. 

Pj-e,  Henry  James,  esq  , 422,  521 
Pygmalion,  statue  of,  62L  211L 
Pyrmmut  and  Thlsbe,  65ft. 

Pyrrhic  dance,  <132.  637. 

Pyrrho,  the  doubting  philosopher,  608. 
Pyrrhus,  333. 

0. 

' Quaker,  Lines  to  a beautiful,'  3^2. 
Quaker,  tenets  of  the,  16, 

Quarrels  of  Authors,  D'Jsrneli's,  ftflQ, 
Quarterly  Review,  602.  Critical  note* 
from,  pasttm. 

Queens,  generally  prosperous  In  their 
reigns,  708. 

Qulrini,  Alvlse,  230. 

' Quite  refreshing,'  622. 


It. 

Rage,  woman's,  664. 

Rainbow,  602.  Description  of  a.  619. 

' Ham  Alley/  Barrey’s  comedy  «»».  438. 
Ramazan,  feast  of,  22.  65. 

Ranz  des  V aches,  288. 

Rape  of  the  Lock.  806. 

Raphael,  hit  death,  142.  His  Transfi- 
guration, 744. 

Rapp,  American  harmonist.  746. 
Ravenna,  43.  Its  pine  forest.  6J2.  Hattie 
of,  630.  Dante's  tomb  at,  630. 
Ravenstone,  187. 

Ready  money, 4 1*  Aladdin's  lamp.'  7i*o. 
Reason,  333.  1 Ne'er  was  hand  in  glove 
with  rhyme/  703. 

Red  Sen,  623. 

Uefnrmadoes,  703. 

Refreshing,  origin  ol  the  phrase.  308. 
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Reich itadt  (Napoleon  Francois  Charles 
Joseph ),  Duke  of,  333.  T V>. 

Reinagle,  R.  R.,  hU  chained  eagle.  Vi. 

* Rejected  Addresses,’  its  happ>  Imlta- 
tion  of  Fitzgerald,  the  small-lavr 
poet.  421. 

Religious  opinions,  folly  of  prosecution 
for.  667. 

'Remarks  on  the  Romaic,  or  modern 
Greek  language,  with  Specimens  4**1 
Translations,’  792. 

Rembrandt,  731. 

* RtwEMM*  him,  whom  passion’s 
power,’  W. 

* ReMI MUR ANC*/  410. 

' Remind  me  not.  remind  me  not.'  MO. 
Remorse.  CL  366. 

Renown.  <**0. 

Rents.  Ml. 

Repletion.  CM. 

Revenge,  198.  y>4. 

Revolution.  6*9. 

Reynolds,  Frederick,  dramatist.  430. 
Reynolds.  Sir  Jotlma,  hi*  sensation*  on 
vhltlns  the  Vatican,  &*,  Hi*  charac- 
ter of  Michael  Angelo,  301. 

Rhine,  33,  34.  lOL 
Rhodes,  620. 

Rhone,  ’the  arrowy.’  3£,  Its  colour, 
136.  112, 

Rhyme,  Its  excellence  over  blank  verse. 

4SQ.  i&L 

Rialto.  L4!L 

Kilns,  Russian  admiral.  CO. 

Ribauptcrre,  General,  691. 

Rich,  Claudius,  esq.,  bis  Memoirs  on 
the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  63H. 

Richards,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  'Aboriginal 
Britons,'  <33. 

Richardson.  * the  vainest  and  luckiest  of 
authors.'  CIO. 

Richelieu,  Duke  of,  his  humanity  at  the 
siege  of  Ismail,  666,  fiflfi.  692. 

Richmond  Hill,  12. 

Kidotto.  description  of,  130. 

Riensl,  &4. 

Riga,  the  Greek  patriot,  M,  HI#  Greek 
wai  song,  * Aim  v«*3si,'  and  trans- 
lation, -MO. 

Rinp.  the  matrimonial,  703. 

Rives  that  rollcst  by  the  ancient 
walls,’  r>7l. 

Roberts,  Mr.  (editor  of  the  British  Re- 
view), 4&L  GO*,  79*_ 

Rochcfoucanlt.  40.  677. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  esq.,  his  ' Pleasures  of 
Memory,’  62.  88,  4ffl.  His  * Colum- 
bus,' fi2-  Dedication  of  the  • Giaour  ’ 
to,  £2,  His  • Italy,'  »0,  2p-.>, 

y»C.  &?■  209.  8QQ.  HU  translatl  m of 
Zappi’t  sonnet  on  the  statue  of 
Moses,  303. 

Romaic,  or  modem  Greek  language, 
remarks  on,  with  specimens  ami 
translations,’  792. 

Romaic  war  song,  3«C. 

Romaic  love  song,  346. 

Romance  muy  doloroso  del  Sirin  y 
Toma  «!e  Albania,’  translated,  M C. 
Romance,’  Lines  to.  401. 

Roman  Daughter,  story  of  the,  37. 
Koinanelli,  physician.  340.  762. 

Home  described.  41,  • The  dtr  of  the 
soul,*  bSL  The  • Klobe  of  Nation*,' 

30-  Sarkage  of,  300. 

Rnmllly.  Sir  Samuel,  •301.  71*.  Hfll- 
Roniubu,  temple  of,  7*1. 


BoncesraJl.  s,  4*3.  711. 

Rooms,  large  ones  comfortless,  6>?_ 
Rosa  Matilda.  <32. 

Kovcoe's  ’ Leu  the  Tenth,*  JLd. 

Rose,  William  Stewart,  esq.,  hi*  • Sm> 
net  to  Constantinople,'  23,  H,»  * K* 
say  on  WhUtlecraft.*  14L  HU  diara. 
ter  of  Pindemonte,  330. 
j Rossini,  733. 

, Rothschild,  Baron.  331,  ILL 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jacquos.  his  • H 
XL  32.  Vi  i , Z4L  Hi#  * Coiifoii  i .j, 
XL  22. 

Rubicon.  327. 

Rumour, ' a live  gazette.’  744. 

Kushton.  Robert  (the  • little  page  in 
Childe  Harold),  £ 

Russia.  &2*j. 

S. 

Sabbath  In  London,  12. 

Sabellicus.  his  deseri)  tion  of  Venice,  42. 
Sadness.  27. 

Safety  lamp.  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s,  001. 
St.  Angelo,  castle  of,  3d.  313, 

St.  Bartholomew,  flared  alive,  V6. 

St.  Francis,  his  reape  for  chastity,  669 
St.  Helena,  .317. 

St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  M,  sen 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  n'<  to  be 
compared  with  St.  Paul  s Cathedral 
fiU. 

Sainte  Palaye,  M.  de,  2. 

Salami*.  &L  522.  637. 

Sallust,  C7C. 

Salvator  Rota,  731. 

Santa  Croce,  48. 

Santa  Maura,  ?*.). 

Sappho,  30.  595.  62*. 

Saragoza.  sieges  of.  UL 
Saragoza,  Maid  of.  lfl,  522, 

* SAtOANAPALt  s,  a Tragedy.'  244. 

Satanic  school,  512,  512. 

Saul,  Song  of,  before  his  last  Battle. • 
465. 

Scallgers,  tomb  of  the.  530. 

Schaffhausen,  fall  of,  49. 

Scamander.  64S. 

Scandal.  592.  6QZ. 

Schiller’s  Wallenstein,  591. 

Schroepfcr,  Ifi 0. 

Scimitars,  Turkish,  characters  on,  *4. 
Sclplo  Afrleanui.  310. 

Sdpios,  tomb  of  the.  NQ,  77* . 

Scorpion,  67. 

Scotland,  7t5. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter.  316.  317.  423.  434. 
443.  526.  705.  220.  Hi*  ■ Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,’  423,  434.  720  74-. 
HU  * Marmlon,'  LD,  HI*  opinion  of 
’ Don  Juan,’  ft*2.  HI*  • Demonology/ 
122.  Critical  notes  by.  passim. 
Scriptures,  734. 

Sea -attorney.  630. 

Sea-coal  fires,  222. 

Sea-sickness,  remedies  for,  61 1 . 

Seale,  Dr.  John,  hU  • Greek  Metres  ’ 
2145. 

Sea-walls  between  the  Adriatic  and 
Venire,  inscription  on,  7 .’6. 

Seasons.  Thomson's,  would  have  l»een 
better  In  rhyme,  HOG.  Inferior  to  lus 
' Castle  of  Indolence.'  806 
Sfgur,  Count,  his  character  of  Prince 
Potemkin,  680. 

Self-love.  (M.  202. 

Semi  ram  Is,  248.  £>5, 


* Senmac  HEaia.  Destruction  of/  *-,7. 
Senses,  dufy  of  not  trusting  the,  ,A 
Seraglio,  interior  of.  625. 

Seraasi,  his  • Life  of  Tasso.'  <77. 

Scsostri*.  326. 

Sestoa,  * Lines  after  swimming  frwa  * 

343. 

Seven  Towers,  prison  of  the,  GOG. 
Seville,  J,  II.  3ur. 

Siorza.  Franres«x»,  2SL 

Sforxa,  Ludovico,  i to. 

Sgricvi.  Count.  226. 

Shad  well.  Sir  Lancelot.  317. 

Shadwell.  Thomas.  <39 
Sbakspeare.  his  obligation*  to  North's 
Plutarch,  612.  HU  infelicitous  mar- 
riage, 630. 

Shaving,  miseries  of.  737 
’ She  walks  in  Beauty.'  «-J. 

ShiN<pi*t:«  described,  73-'.. 

Sbee,  Sir  Martin  (president  of  th* 
Royal  Academy),  hi*  • lUnun  <w 
Art.’  434. 

Shelley.  Percy  Bysshe,  e*q-  XSL  512. 
Shelley,  Mrs.,  mn 

Sheridan,  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brlis- 
ley.  413,  424.  Zli  His  • Critic/  ry. 

* Monody  on  the  Death  of,’  472  ILs 
Line*  on  Waltzing.  *Ve 
Shendan,  Thomas,  esq.,  *v> 

Sheridan,  Mrs.  Thomas,  her  * CarwriT 
420. 

Shipwreck,  description  of  a.  61«— « 
Shooter's  Hill,  711. 

Shreckhorn,  36. 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  196.  430.  am 
' Siege  or  Coeintu,’  rjri 
Sierra  Morena,  10. 

Slgeum,  Cape,  647. 

Silenus,  206. 

Simeon,  Rev.  Charles,  444. 

Slmond,  M.,  521, 

Simoom,  64.  646. 

Simplon,  the,  7(«. 

Sinecures,  25 2. 

Singing,  merit  of  simplicity  in,  C49. 7t4 
Sinking  fund,  7.V1 
Sisyphus,  742. 

SkctUngton,  Sir  I.umley,  ato 
’ Sketch,  A,’  462. 

’ Skill,  Lines  Inscribed  upon  a cap 
formed  from  a,'  529. 

Slaughter.  33. 

SUve  market  at  Constantinople.  CL2. 

633. 

Slavery  of  the  great.  634,  6S5. 

Sleep,  fia.G42.Z5iL  Sir  T.  Browne  s 
encomium  on,  643. 

Smedley,  Her.  Mr.,  his  « History  of 
the  Two  Foscari,’  Tso. 

Smith.  Horace,  esq.,  his  ’ Horace  hi 
London,* 

Smith,  Rev.  Sydney,  the  reputed  author 
of  • Peter  Plcmiey's  farters.’  4S». 
Ills  • twelve- par tuo  turner/  TOT.  See 
’ Peter  Pith.’  252. 

Smith.  Mrs.  Spencer,  £43.  See  • Flo- 
rence.’ 

Smoking,  163. 

* So  we  Ui  go  no  more  a roving.’  “€%,  • 

Society,  654.  724,  723.  221.  74a. 

Socrates.  453.  SOL  U±L  *2L  7 *4) ■ 

Suignics,  wood  of  ( remnant  ol  the  lures: 

of  Ardennes),  2L 

Solano,  governor  of  Calais.  hU  trea- 
chery, 14, 

Solitary  confinement,  effects  of,  2*4. 
Solitude,  12.26.  45.  60.  2*8.  399  6/7.  ha> 
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Solitude*,  social,  642. 

Solomon,  677.  729. 

Solyman,  Sultan,  CCS. 

‘ Sonq  for  the  Luddites,’  569. 

• Sono  of  Saul  before  his  last  battle,’ 
465. 

Songs  of  the  Venetian  gondoliers,  42. 

I2L 

* Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise  ! ’ 646. 

SdNxrr  to  Genevra,  557.  On  Chlllon, 

13d.  To  Lake  Leman,  565.  From 
VittoreUI,  568.  To  George  the  Fourth, 
on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward  Flu- 
gerald's  forfeiture,  572, 

Sonnets,  * the  most  puling,  petrifying, 
stupidly  platonic  compositions,’  552. 

Soracte,  50. 

Sorrow,  14.  22.  294,  m 

Sothebr. William,  esq.,  *33.  509,510.799. 
soul.  mm. 

South,  Dr.,  hit  sermons,  625. 

South  cote.  Joanna,  512.  63H- 

Southey,  Robert,  esq.,  LL.  D.,  his 
person  and  manners,  424.  HU  prose 
and  poetry,  424.  Ills*  Roderick.’  423. 
His  * Thalaba,'  423.  HU ' Old  Woman 
of  Berkley,’  424.  HU  * Curse  of  Ke- 
hama,'  449.  HU  * Joan  of  Arc,’  449. 

| HU  * inscription  for  Henry  Martin  the 
regicide,’  514.  HU  ‘ Phntlsocracy,' 
can.  Dedication  of  Don  Juan  to, 
583. 

Spagnolettl,  732. 

Spartan’s  epitaph,  42. 

Spencer,  William,  esq.,  509, 

Spenser,  his  measure,  L 90. 

Spinola,  501. 

Sporus,  Pope’s  character  of,  806. 

Itai,  Madame  de,  IS.  <36.  802.  Tri- 
bute to  her  memory,  776.  Her  ' Co- 
rlnne,’  quoted,  007. 

Stamboul  (Constantinople),  25. 

1 Stanzas  to  a lady  on  leaving  England,' 
540.  To  a lady  with  the  poems  of 
Camoens,  2S2.  To  Florence,  542. 
Composed  during  a thunder-storm, 
543.  Written  on  passing  the  Ambra- 
cian  Gulf,  544.  To  Inez,  LL  * Tam- 
bourgi  t Tambourgl  ! thy  'larum 
afar,’  24.  ' Away,  away,  ye  notes  of 
woe,’  650.  * One  struggle  more,  and 
I am  free,'  550.  • And  thou  art  dead,' 
Ac.,  551.  ‘ If  sometimes  In  the  haunts 
of  men,’  551.  * Thou  art  not  false,  but 
thou  art  fickle,'  &55.  On  being  asked 
what  was  the  origin  of  love,  555. 
* Remember  him,’  Ac.  535.  * To  Au- 
gusta,' 4KL  ‘ Elegiac,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Peter  Parker,'  566.  * When  a 
man  hath  no  freedom,’  573.  To  the 
Po,  6Z1.  Written  on  the  road  between 
Florence  and  Pisa,  576.  ' Could  love 
for  ever,'  572.  On  completing  my 
thirty-sixth  year,  577.  To  a Hindoo 
air,  522. 

* Star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  On 
the.’  562. 

Statesmen,  757. 

Steam-engines.  704. 

Stoddart,  Sir  John,  579. 

Stoics,  654. 

Stonehenge,  714. 

Stott.  (Hefei  of  the  ' Morning  Post,’) 
4^ 

* Strahan,  Tonson,  Lintot  of  the 
times,'  570. 

Strangford,  Lord,  his  ' Camoens,’  382. 
4 25. 


Styles.  Rev.  Dr.,  hU  sermon  against 
Lord  Byron,  565. 

Styx,  64L 

Suetonius,  622. 

Suicide,  662.  126. 

Suit,  20.  23,  621. 

Suliotes,  their  hospitality,  22. 

Sulplclus,  Servlus,  his  letter  to  Cicero 
on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  46. 
Sunlum,  637. 

* Son  of  the  Sleepless,’  466. 

Sunday  In  London,  12. 

Sunday  School,  611. 

Sunrise,  622. 

Sunset,  622.  642. 

Superstition,  21. 

Suspense,  22. 

Suspicion,  37. 

Suwarrow,  Field  Marshal,  677.  678.  681. 
682,  683.  His  • polar  melody  ’ on  the 
capture  of  Ismail,  696.  Ills  character, 
G96.  Brevity  of  his  style,  702. 

Swift,  Dr.  Jonathan,  445.  399.  677. 
Swoon,  621. 

Sytla,  51-  ISO.  461.  690. 

Sympathy,  625.  671. 

Symplegades,  60.  552.  633. 

Syracuse,  44. 

T. 

Tact,  606. 

Tagus,  6. 

Tahirl,  Dervish,  7G2. 

Talavera,  9. 

Talleyrand,  Prince  de,  532. 

* Tambourgl  1 Tambourgi  ! ' 2L 
Tarpcian  rock,  54. 

Tasso,  4^46.  412. 423.  410,  501 . M.  224. 

805.  * Lament  of,’  420. 

Tassonl,  804. 

Tattersall,  Rev.  John  Cecil,  407, 

Tavell,  Rev.  G.  F.  (Lord  Byron’s 
college  tutor),  442. 

Tea,  prophetic  powers  of,  645. 

* Tear,’  The,  299, 

Tears.  662.  704. 

Tern  pc,  2L 
Tenters,  732. 

Tepaleen,  22. 

Terni,  Falls  of,  49. 

Terrot,  Rev.  Mr.,  Ills’  Common  Sense' 
quoted,  582. 

Thames.  12.  713. 

* The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfcls,* 

24. 

* Tiie  chain  I gave  was  fair  to  view,' 

552, 

1 The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel 
swept,’  468. 

4 The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of 
Greece,’  636. 

4 The  world  is  a bundle  of  hay,’  573. 

4 The  spell  It  broke,  the  charm  is 
flown,’  544. 

4 The  Wild  Gazelle,’  464. 
Themlstodes,  Tomb  of,  £2±  Lines  by 
Plato  upon,  62_. 

4 There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters,' 

ML 

4 There  was  a time,  1 need  not  name,' 
549. 

4 Twerp. ’s  not  a joy  the  world  can 
give,’  560. 

Thermopylw,  64.  500.  637. 

Theseus,  temple  of,  452. 

* They  say  that  Hope  is  happiness,’ 

MS, 


4 This  dat,  of  all  our  days.’  524. 

Thomson,  his  4 Seasons  ’ would  have 
been  better  in  rhyme,’  806. 

Thornton,  Thomas,  esq.,  character  of 
his  4 State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,’ 
Z& 

4 Thou  art  not  fklse,  but  thou  art 
fickle,'  555. 

4 Though  the  day  of  my  destiny  ’* 
o’er  1 ’ 429. 

4 Thoughts  suggested  by  a college  ex- 
amination,' 397. 

Thrasimene,  lake  of,  50.  303.  Battle 
of,  50. 

’ Through  cloudless  skies.  In  silvery 
sheen,’  544. 

4 Through  life's  dull  road,  so  dim  and 
dirty.’  574. 

’ Through  thy  battlements,  Newstead,’ 

378. 

Thor  low  (Thomas  Hovell  Thurlow), 
second  Lord,  Lines  on  his  4 Poems,' 
555.  Verses  to,  556. 

Thunder-storm  on  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva described,  38. 

Thunder-storm  near  Zilsa,  Stanzas 
composed  during,  542. 

4 Thy  day*  are  done,’  465, 

Thjrrza,  • Stanzas  to,’  549,  550,  55L 

Tiberius,  747. 

Tibullus,  his  4 Sulplcia  ad  Cerinthom  ’ 
translated,  379. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop,  625.  622. 

Tlmbuctoo,  women  of,  725. 

Time.  28.  44.  638.  640.  64 1.  739.  ‘ Lines 
to,' 554. 

Tiraoleon,  121. 

Tlmon,  2. 

Tlmour,  304,  696. 

Tlreslas,  741, 

4 ’Tie  done  ; and  shivering  in  the  gale,* 

542. 

4 ’Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  un- 
moved,* 577. 

‘1  iUns,  700. 

Tithes,  786. 

Titian.  732. 

Tittle-tattle,  222. 

Titus,  628.  4 The  master  of  love,’ 
628. 

4 Titus,  on  the  day  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by,’  467. 

Tobacco,  163. 

Tomb,  746. 

Tombs,  folly  of  erecting  large  ones, 

656, 

Tomerit,  Mount,  22, 

Tom  Jones.  4 an  accomplished  black- 
guard,’ 735. 

Tonson,  Jacob,  bookseller,  746. 

Tooke,  John  Home  Tookc,  522.  252. 

Torture,  44, 

Toumefort,  652.  657. 

Tower  of  Babel,  658. 

Town  and  country,  758. 

Town  life,  717. 

Townshend,  Rev.  George,  441.  His 
* Armageddon,'  441. 

Trafalgar,  29. 

Trajan,  54.  His  column.  54. 

Translation  from  Catullus,  4 ad  Les- 
blam,'  229,  Of  the  Epitaph  on  Virgil 
and  Tibullus,  by  Domitlus  Marsus, 
879.  Of  Tibullus, 4 Sulplcia  ad  Cerin- 
tlium,’  2ZL*  From  Catullus, ' Lugetc, 
Veneres,  C upidlncsque,’  379.  Of 
Horace’s  * Justum  et  tenacem,’  3H0. 
Of  Anacreon’s  MieesvaviMf 
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aa£L  Of  Anacreon's  0tX«  Xtytn  At-  j 
( uSm,{,  3.80.  From  the  Prometheus  | 
Vinctus  of  AiUchylus,  3sQ.  From  the 
Medea  of  Euripides,  ’Ejwtsj  ux»{,  3!ML 
Of  the  Greek  war  song,  ^ivn  Tci)i(, 
MG.  Of  the  Romaic  song,  ' Mnm 
put*  347.  Of  a Romaic  love  song, 
334.  From  the  Portuguese,  * Tu  mi  . 
chamas,'  337.  Of  the  ’ Romance  rauy 
doloroso  del  Sitlo  y Toma  de  Alba- 
nia,' &GC.  From  Vittorelll,  * Di  due 
vaghc  donidle,'  568. 

T rebea,  303. 

T recentistl,  the,  636. 

Tree  of  knowledge,  00°. 

T roe  of  life.  321. 

Trcnck,  liar  on,  288. 

Trimmer,  Mrs.,  592. 

Tripoli.  63L 

Triptolcmus,  532. 

Troail,  the,  648. 

Troy.  G38.  630. 

Truth,  stranger  than  fiction,  Ili  150. 

Tully's  • Tripoli,’  634. 

1 To  mi  chamas,’  translated,  337. 

Turkey,  state  of  manners  in.  7G7. 

Turkey,  women  of,  6G6.  Their  life  in 
the  harems,  151. 

Torn  pike-road,  710. 

Turpin,  731 . 

Tweddcll,  John,  his  account  of  Su- 
warrow,  fftfi- 

Twilight,  Si 

Twiss,  Horace,  esq.,  150. 

Tyranny,  481. 

Tyre.  42.  626. 

Tyrian  purple,  232. 


u. 

L’gollno,  560.  fill 

Ulisslpont,  1 

Ulysses'  dog  Argus,  G31. 

Ulysses’  w histle,  735. 

Uncertainty,  684. 

Unities,  '244,  ‘243.  CO!. 

University  education,  advantages  of, 
59G. 

Usurers,  Glfi. 

Utraikey,  2 4, 

V. 

Vacancy,  43. 

Vaccination,  G0'2. 

Valeuiia,  Lord  (now  Earl  of  Mount- 
norm),  43G. 

' Vampire  ; a Fragment,'  ZiL 

* Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,’  Johnson’s, 
640. 

» Vathek,’  IfL  122, 

Vatican,  58. 

Vauhan.  G73. 

Veil  no,  11 

Venality,  723. 

Venetian  dialect,  611. 

Venetian  fazzloll,  611. 

Venetian  society  and  manners,  330. 
78f». 

Venetian  noble,  sketched  by  Grltti,  23Q. 

Venice,  42.  769.  St.  Mark’s,  43.  770. 
Carnival,  143.  Rialto,  146.  Man- 
frinl  palace,  146.  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
4'2.  769.  State  dungeons  of,  150, 169, 
Kidotto,  150,  Prophecy  respecting, 
*,31. 

' Venice,  Ode  on,*  480. 

Venus.  525,  256, 


Venus  of  Medids,  42.  145.  775. 

Vernet,  646. 

Vernon,  General,  732. 

Verona,  amphitheatre  of,  590.  Juliet’s 
tomb  at,  530.  Tombs  of  the  Seal  I- 
gers,  530.  Claudian’s  Old  Mon  of, 
530.  Congress  at,  533.  713. 

Versatility,  259. 

' Versicles,’  569. 

Vespaslus,  Americus,  301. 

Vesuvius,  528. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  733. 

Vice.  652. 
j Victory,  22.  633, 

Vineyards,  the  best,  732. 

Vintage,  602. 

Virgil,  525. 

Virgin  Mary,  portraits  of,  624.  639. 

Virtues,  the,  652. 

Vision  or  Belshazzar,  ‘ The  King  was 
on  his  Throne,'  46G. 

* Vision  or  Judgment,’  312. 

Vittorelll,  Sonetto  di,  568. 

Voice,  fascination  of  a sweet,  621.  744. 

Voltaire,  his  character  by  Lord  Byron, 
32.  By  Dr.  Warton,  SQ2.  And  by 
Lord  Holland,  SCO.  His  ‘ You*  plcu- 
rez/Sifla.  His  defence  of  the  Calas 
family,  809. 


w. 

Wagram,  303. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  political  ax- 
iom, 653. 

Walsh,  Rev.  Dr.  R.,  his  account  of 
All  Pacha’s  assassination,  23. 

Walton,  Isaak,  * a quaint  old  cruel 
coxcomb.’  73-').  Defence  of,  135. 

* Waltz,  The  ; an  Apostropluc  Hymn,’ 

436. 

Waltzing,  Sheridan’s  lines  on,  439. 

War,  681.  683.  095.  697. 

Warriors,  630. 

Warton,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  character  of 
Voltaire,  809. 

Washington,  George,  512.  322.  685. 

698. 

Wat  Tyler,  Southey's,  312-  804. 

Watch  -dog,  6112. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  30.  25.  52S.  53L  689. 
697.718. 

Watson,  Bishop,  his  reply  to  the  mode- 
rator in  the  schools  of  Cambridge, 

318. 

Watts,  Alnric  A.,  esq.,  379. 

Way,  William,  esq.,  430. 

Weber  ;German  hack  writer),  439. 

• Weep,  daughter  of  a royal  line,’ 

332.  • 

‘ Well,  thou  art  happy  and  l feel,’ 
532* 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  437. 

Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  2.  See  Welling- 
ton. 

Wellesley,  Hon.  William  Long  role. 

m 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  8.  30.  437.  Q89 
695.  627.  71B.  221. 

Wcngen  Alps,  36. 

' Week  my  bosom  at  false  as  thou 
deem'st  it  to  be,’  467. 

‘ Winner  ; or,  Tut  inheritance  j a 
Tragedy,'  341 . 

Werther,  Goethe’s,  187. 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  677. 

West,  Mr.,  American  artist,  his  con- 
versations with  Lord  Byron,  36-V 


West,  Benjamin,  esq., ' Europe's  worn 
I dauber,*  433. 

! Westminster  Abbey,  Ili 
' What  matter  the  pangs  of  a husband 
and  father,’  573. 

' W hen  a man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight 
for  at  home,’  573. 

I * W hen  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark.* 
420. 

‘When  coldness  wraps  this  suffering 
| day,’  466. 

* When  from  the  heart  where  sorrow 
sits.’  552. 

1 When  1 roved  a young  Highlander,' 

416. 

4 When  man,  expell'd  from  Eden's  | 
bowers,'  340. 

' When  some  proud  son  of  man  return 
to  earth  ! * 339. 

* When  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall 
bring,*  550. 

* When  to  their  airy  hall,’  3IS. 

4 When  Thurlow  this  damn'd  ooniesw 
sent,’  356 

* When  we  two  parted,'  533. 

Whigs,  TIB. 

Whist,  fkBL 

‘ Whist lecraft.’  143.  144.  4S2.  fidS. 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  esq. .718.  *TbeDe 
mosthenes  of  bad  taste,'  32L 
White,  Henry  Klrke,  423. 

While.  Lydia,  51L 
White,  Rev.  Blanco,  13, 

’ Who  killed  John  Keats?’  524* 

1 Why,  bow  now,  saucy  Tom  ? ' 511. 
Widdcn,  534. 

Wllbe*force,  William,  652.  * The  »Vash- 
lngton  of  Africa,’  HL 
Wilkes,  John,  esq.,  520. 

William  the  Conqueror,  707. 

Williams.  U.  W.  esq.,  his  ’ Trarth  b 
Greece,'  LI  49,  455.  541 
Willis,  Dr.,  anecdote  of,  444. 

Will  o'  the  wisp,  G8I . 

Wilson,  Professor,  196.  82L  CritksJ 
notes  by,  passim. 

* Windsor  Poetics,'  553. 

Wloe,  621  642. 

Wingfield,  Hon.  John,  11  407, 

Wisdom,  33.  673. 

Witch  of  En  lor,  183  46V 
J Without  a stone  to  mark  the  spa- 
543. 

Wives,  631. 

Wolfe,  General.  590. 

Wollstoncraft,  Mary,  803. 

Woman,  12.  628-  642.  661.  I22j 
Woman’s  love,  628.  642.  CM. 

Women,  their  unnatural  sitostiofl.®- 
English,  described.  £5  ■ 

of  match-making,  743. 

Wooden  spoons,  640. 

Words,  638. 

Wordsworth,  William,  esq  . 

His  * Excursion,'  162.  271-  ®*". 

His  early  poems,  425,  His  ’Ljtx* 
Ballads,’  864.  HU  * Yarror  Uod- 

sited,' 388.  His  ’ Peter  Bell,’ 44L«* 
639.  884.  His  • Waggoners.'  Qt  ** 

His  sneer  at  Dryden.££L  His  * La*- 
damla,’  643.  His  description  of  ai- 

nage,  681 

World,  the  fashionable,  HL  3^ 
vicissitudes,  641  Relks  of  ijj 
mer,  700.  * A glorious  bl under, ' Hi 
The  great,’  described,’  111  717-  3^ 
Wright,  Ichabod,  esq.,  his  trscsiatiose 
Daiite,  618. 
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Wright,  W alter  Rod  well,  etq.,  hU  ‘ Ho- 
r*  Ionic*,’  4iL 
Wrinkle*,  m± 

Writer,  life  of  a,  f»°0. 

Writing,  8QG. 

X. 

Xantlppe,  122, 

Xere*,  431. 

Xerxes,  ftOO.  GDI,  626.  637, 

Y. 

Yaniiu.22. 

* Ysitow  ur.rUllpd,’  668. 
Young,  Dr.  B.(  717. 
Youth,  111.  SIS,  Ml. 

z. 

Zanga,  866.  «£, 

Zappi,  GIot.  BattliU,  iM, 
Zara.  185, 196.  212b 
Zegri,  &fi. 

Zeluco,  2. 

?tnghll  ktiin,  (iJfi. 

ZUka,  John,  M2,  «7. 
Zlisa.  21. 

Zoroa&ter,  72b. 
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